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Abbotsbury,   the  season  at,  262 
Aberdeen  and   N.   of  Scotland  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,   167,  260 
Aberdeen  College  Gardens,  391 
Aberdeen    University,    forestry    de- 
gree at,  397 
Acanthosicyos  horrida,  fruit  of,  458 
Acetylene  gas  refuse  as  manure,  478 
Acclfmatisation,  experiments  in,  72 
Aciphylla  squarrosa,  106 
Actinonema  rosae,  241 
Adenium  obesuin  in  India,  47 
.^gle  sepiara,  fruits  of,  263 
Aeroplane,  attempted  shipment  by, 

31 
Africa,    extra-tropical    Orchids    of, 

150 
Agricultural  club,  Madresfield,  410 
Agricultural  education,  340 
Agricultural   research   and   the   De- 

'velopinent  Fund,  42,  188,  378 
Agricultural  returns.  Great  Britain, 

259,  430;  Ireland,  259 
Agi'iculture,    Aberdeen    and    N.    of 
England     College     of,     167,    260; 
changes    at    the    Board    of,    322  ; 
Rome  International  Institute  of, 
457     » 
Albinism  in  Sweet  Peas,  140 
Aldenham  House,  Grapes  at,  252 
Alexander,  James,  the  late,  413 
Alkaloids,  plant,  132 
Almond  crossed  with  Peach,  437 
Alpine  garden,  5,  270,  432 ;  a  minia- 
ture, lecture  on,  360 
Alpine  plants,  European,  258 
Alps,   botanising   in  the,  387,   409, 
432,      452;      Primulas      of      the 
European,  45,  132,  164,  201,  220 
Amaryllis  (see  Hippeastrum) 
America,   education  trains  in,   152 ; 
notes  from,  372,  410,  467 ;  garden- 
ing    employment     in,     478;     the 
Apple  crop  in,  437 
American    florists,    annual    conven- 
tion of,   190 
American  "  CJooseberries,"  292 
American    Gooseberry -mildew,    53; 

on  Red  Currant  bushes,  473 
American  Melons,  227 
Ammonia  salts  as  fertilisers,  397 
Ampelopsis  and  pulmonary  diseases, 

262 
Anguloa  uniflora  eburnea,  163 
Antholyza    paniculata,    242;    A.    p. 

major,  218 
Apiary,  the,  29,  109,  149,  205,  223, 

257,  305,  415 
Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  81,  114, 

409 
Apple  crop,  the,  27 ;  in  the  United 

States  of  America,  457 
Apples  affected  by  Rose  canker,  71 
Apples     and     Pears     submitted     to 

R.H.S.  for  award,  323 
Apples  and   Pears,   the  ripening  of 

wood  in,  310 
Apples  :  Australian,  53 ;  cider,  323 ; 
from  Nova  Scotia,  323 ;  in  Egypt, 
259  ;  preparing  meadow-land  for, 
530  ;  seedling,  293,  524,  341 ;  self - 
pollinating,  73 ;  the  colouring  of, 
447,  476 
Apple  sucker,  remedies  for  the,  52 
Apple  tree,  a  remarkable,  457 
Appointments  from  Kew,  225,  416 
Aquatic      plants      and      the      hot 

weather,   203 
Arachnanthe    Lowii    at    Mundham 

Vicarage,  Chichester,  186 
Arbor  day  at  Sandgate,  559,  418 
Arts  and  handicraft  exhibition,  506 
Ashbourne,  Co.  Cork,  315 
Asparagus  beds,  treatment  of,  469 
Aster  ericoides  "  Desire,"  303 


Asters,  border,  366 

Australia,   conditions   fur   exporting 

Potatos  to,   41,  340,  358 
Australian  Apples,  the  trade  in,  53 
Australian  plants,  206 
Autumn  cultivation,  318 
Autumn  weather,  325 

B 

Back  to  the  hills,  387,  409,  432,  452, 
474 

Bacterial  disease  of  Potato  in  Ire- 
land,  199 

Bacterial  diseases  of  plants,  198 

Bacteriotoxius  in  the  soil,  226 

Bain,  jNlr.  Alexander,  541 

Ballyfiu  Gardens,  Queen's  County, 
Melons  at,  73 

Bamboo  garden,  the,  554 

Bambusa  fastuosa  in  a  Reading  gar- 
den,  308 

Banana  "  King  of  Thousands,"  452 

Bank  employees  form  a  horticultural 
society,  339 

Battersea  Park,  Japanese  dwarf 
trees  at,  379  ;  old  English  garden 
at,  397,  437 

Battle  of  flowers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  52 

Beans,  Broad,  rust  disease  of,  151 ; 
Sova,  British-raised.  324 

Bees',  the  management  of,  29.  109, 
149,  205,  225,  257,  305,  415 

Beetroot,  Globe,  a  trial  of,  160 

Begonias,  origin  of  cultivated,  190 

Belladonna  Lily,  the,  294 

Belvedere,  note  from,  400 

Bignonia  grandiflora,  227 

Bird  migration,  116 

Birds  and  crops,  essay  on,  359 

Bisley,  the  gardens  at,  123 

Bitter  pit  or  fruit  spot,  353 

Bitton,  fruiting  of  plants  at,  375 

Black  Currants,  rust  of,  189 ;  method 
of  planting,  408 

Blasting  tree  stumps,  American 
method  of,  411,  440 

Board  of  Agriculture,  changes  at 
the,  322 ;  kaflets,  52 

Boiler,  which  is  the  best?  60 

Bolus,  Dr.,  the  late,  and  the  South 
African  College,  52 

Bone  manure  for  Ericas,  457 

Bonnier,  Prof.  Gaston  {Flore  Cum- 
plite.  de  France,  Suisse,  et  Bel- 
giquc),  459 

Books,  Notices  of  ;  — A  Botanical 
Survey  of  the  Galapagos  Islands 
{Alha'n  Sfrwart).  505;  Alpine 
Plants  of  Europe,  together  with 
Cultural  Hints  {H.  Stuart  Thomp- 
son), 258;  Among  the  Hills  (Erqi- 
nnld  Farrer).  439;  Apples  and 
Pears  {George  Bxtnyard).  46  ;  Atlas 
des  Orchidees  Cultivees  {M. 
Julien  Constantln),  451;  Austra- 
lian Plants  Suitable  for  Gardens, 
Parks,  Timber  Reserves.  &c.  (IF. 
R.  Guilfoi/le).  206;  Botanical 
Magazine,  31,  111,  171,  225,  507, 
417;  British  Ferns  {Frcinris 
Georqe  Heath),  83;  British  Rain- 
fall for  1910  (H.  B.  Mill),  270; 
Deutschland's  Obstsorten  {F.Mi/l- 
ler,  H.  Grau,  and  0.  Bissmav). 
259 ;  Die  Feigenbaume  Italiens 
{A.  Tsc/tirch),  257;  Essais  sur 
I'Histoire  de  Quelques  Fleurs  d'Or- 
nament  :  Le  Camellia  {3/.  Lr  Te.z- 
niir),  255;  Flora;  Libycse 
Prodromus  ou  Catalogue  Raisonne 
des  Plantes  de  Tripolitaine  {E. 
Durand)  45 ;  Flore  Complete  de 
France,  Suisse,  et  Belgique  {Pro- 
fessor Gaston  Bonnier),  439  ;  How 
to  Cook  Vegetables  {C  Herman 
f^enn),  218;  Icones  Orchidearum 
Austro-Africanarum      e.xtratropi- 


carum  [Hr.  Henry  Bolus),  150; 
Icones  Plantarura  (Sir  Wil/iam  J. 
Hooker),  152;  lUu.strations  of  New 
South  Wales  Plants  {J.  H. 
il/n,V/:';i),598;  Jardinage,358,  475  ; 
Journal  of  the  Paris  Chrysanthe- 
mum Committee,  358 ;  La  V  ie 
Agricole  et  Rurale,  437 ;  Le  Chry- 
santheine.  437 ;  Links  with  the 
Past  in  the  Plant  World  (A. 
G.  Sru'iird),  457;  Lilies  {A. 
GroL-r),  5  ;  fVlendelism  (R.  C.  Pun- 
nrtt),  375;  New  Zealand  Plants 
and  Their  Story  {Dr.  L. 
Coekaiine),  291 ;  Orchid  Gathering 
in  the  East  {Mrs.  Talbot-Clifton), 
439;  Orchid  Review,  550;  Orchid 
World,  189.  275,  437 ;  Orchids  for 
Amateurs  {(_'.  Alwyn  Harrison), 
236 ;  Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  of 
Penance  {.Mrs  Talbot-Clifton), 
439;  Plant  Life  on  Land  {F.  0. 
Bower),  101 ;  Publications  re- 
ceived, 11.  32,  92,  111,  173,  190, 
225,  242,  260,  276,  292,  308,  358, 
578,  593,  438,  459;  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas  {William 
Wnt.^on);  72;  R.H.S.  Gar- 
deners' Dairy  for  1912  {Rer. 
W.  Wilks),  577;  Scottish  Bo- 
tanical Review.  452 ;  Species 
Ruborum  Monographiaj  generis 
Rubi  Fvodvomus\.iulore  Willielm 
Others  Foeke),  170:  The  Book  of 
the  English  Oak  {Gharles  Hur.<l), 
125:  The  Bulb  Book  (.Jolin  Wea- 
tlirrs).  505;  The  Gladiolus  {Dr. 
II'.  Vail  Fleet),  145;  The  Regent's 
Park  and  Primrose  Hill  (.4.  D. 
Weljsler),  567;  The  Silva  of  Cali- 
forftia  {Willis  Linn  Jepson), 
25;  The  Wild  Flowers  of  Bar- 
mouth and  Neighbourhood  (James 
Kynocli).  71  :  Weather  W'isdom  in 
Agriculture  (11'.  F.  Dunlop),  150; 
Wheat  Growing  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Argentine 
{W.  r.  Butter),  305 
Botanical  laboratories  at  JIanchester 

University,  559 
Botany,  the  teaching  of,  416 
Botrytis     causing     "  die-back  "     of 

Goos?berri;!S.  82 
Bower,  F.  0.  (Pkmt  Life  on  Land), 

101 
Bowes  Mu.seum  Park,  the,  558 
Bowling  green,  treatment  of  a.  265 
Brambles  of  the  world,  the.  170 
British  Association,  198,  225,  236 
British  bot;inists,   10 
British  gardens,  some,  531,  350 
Budding  Roses,  47 
Budd,  James,   the  late,  393 
Buddleia    variabilis   as   a   standard, 

53 
Bulbs    destroyed    by    the    Narcissus 

flv,  27 
Bulb  show,  R.H.S.  spring,  g06 
Bulbs,   the  cultivation   of,   in  moss- 
fibre,  529 ;  protecting,  from  mice, 
586 
Bulgaria,  plant  collection  in,  92 
Bunvard,      George      (Aiiples      and 

P.'«r.5l,  46 
Burbage.  experiments  at,  509 
Burnham     Park,     visit    of    R.H.S. 

committees  to.  11 
Butterfly,   the  Cabbage,   170 


Cabbages,  high  prices  for,  292 
C=esalpinia  pulcherrim.n.  380 
Calanthe  Cooksonia;,  350 
Calceolaria  gloriosa,  291 ;  C.  Golden 

Glory,  225 
Calcium   carbide   refuse   for   garden 

purposes,   227 


Callianthemum  rutfefolium,  219, 
262 

Camassia  Leichtlinii,  122 

Cambridge  University,  forestry  at, 
417 

Camellia,  history  of  the,  236 

Campanula  acutangula,  220 ;  C. 
lactiflora,   438;   C.   pyraversi,   508 

Canada,  census  of  trees  in  orchards 
in,  71 ;  exportation  of  fruit  from, 
259 ;  legislation  regarding  insect 
pests  and  diseases  in,  21,  41 ; 
Peaches  from,  151 

Canker  of  Roses  affecting  Apples, 
71 

Carbon  bisulphide  for  destroying 
rats,  208 

Cavbon-dinxide  as  food  for  plants, 
349,  392,  461 

Carlton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  341 

Carnation  Lady  Abington,  291 

Carnation  "rust,"  251 

Carnations,  border,  475 

Cassia  corymbosa  flowering  out-of- 
doors  in  a  Ventnor  garden,  399 

Catalpa,  fruiting  of  the,  209 

Catalpas  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
U.S.A.,  24 

Catasetum  seedlings  at  Belsize 
Court  gardens,  163 

Cattle  poisoned  by  Laburnum,  310 

Cattleya  Mossia;  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
22 ;  C.  M.  Queen  of  Sheba,  22 

Ceanothus  as  a  bedding  plant,  174 

Cedar  of  the  Canadian  swamps,  297 

Celery  disease,  252,  310,  341,  399, 
419,  441,  467 

Cereals,  "  left-handed  and  right- 
handed  "   leaves  of,  309 

Ceropegia  Sandersonii,  249 

Ceropegias,  the  culture  of,  255 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables : — Apples  :  Charles  Eyre, 
212;  Ellison  Orange,  282;  Sir 
John  Thornycroft,  381;  William 
Nichcl.ron,  3i3  ;  Blackberry  King's 
Acre  Borry,  58,  95;  Onion  Pre- 
mier, 515 ;  Peas :  America,  58, 
95;  Bell's  Premier.  58,  96;  Eu- 
reka, 58,  96;  King  Edward, 
58,  96;  Matchless  Marrowfat,  58. 
96;  The  Caithness,  58,  96;  The 
Cottager,  58,  96;  Plums:  Black- 
bird, 178;  Coe's  Violet,  315; 
Potatos :  Balgowrie  Seedling. 
246:  Erin's  Queen,  246;  Great 
Scott,  246  ;  Scottish  Prolific,  246  ; 
Tremendous,  246 ;  Raspberries : 
Everlasting  Feldbrummer,  246 ; 
Perpetual  de  Serriere,  246 ;  Rouge 
Merveille.  246;  Surpasse  d'Au- 
tomne,  246 ;  Surpasse  Fastolf , 
246 ;  Surpasse  Merveille  Rouge, 
246  :  Strawberry  Olympia,  19. 

Certificated  Plants: — Amarvl- 
lis  Parkeri.  210;  A.  P.  alba. 
210 ;  Anemone  L'Unique,  59 ; 
Anthemis  Mme.  Sander,  31 ; 
Aster  ericoides  Profusion,  512  ;  A. 
Novi-Belgii  Amethyst,  512;  Be- 
gonias :  Acquisition,  542 ;  Al- 
trincham  Pink,  421 ;  Exquisite, 
542;  Fascinator,  3S0 ;  Glory  of 
Cincinnati,  421 ;  Her  Majesty, 
342  ;  Lady  Cromer,  215 ;  Souvenir 
de  Republique,  31 ;  Berberis  ver- 
ruculosa,  312 ;  Brasso-Cattleya 
Digbyano  -  JMossiae  "  Holford'a 
variety,"  581;  B.-C.  Leucothwa, 
381  :  Tirunsdonna  Sanderae  alba, 
210;  Buddleia  officinalis,  451; 
Calanthe  Cooksonife,  345  ;  Cam- 
panula longistyla  parviflora,  31  ; 
Cannas :  Fran  E.  Kracht,  57 ; 
Hungaria,  230  :  Terra-cotta.  94 , 
Tiercelct,  250;  Carnations; 
Baroness  de  Brienen.  542  :  Bath's 
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Premier,  421 ;  Dora  Blick,  57  ;  Her- 
bert Newman,  57 ;  James  Quinn, 
57;   King   George,   57;   Mrs.    An- 
drew     Brotherstone,      57 ;      Mrs. 
Elliott  Douglas,  57;  Mrs.   Whar- 
ton,   94:    White    Wonder,    210; 
Catasetum       Cliftonii,       96:       C. 
macrocarpum,       247;       Cattleya 
Adula,     247;     C.     A.     "Auburn 
House  variety,"  276;  C.  A.   var. 
Maronii,     247;     C.     A.     Wards 
variety,    328;    C.    A.    var.    Mrs. 
Ward,"      382 ;      C.      Armstron.Ljre 
"Ward's  variety,"  382;  C.  Asli- 
tonii  alba,  343 ;  G.  Dupreana,  19 ; 
C.  Empress  Frederick  var.  Marl- 
fieldensLs,  328;   C.   Ena  Morton's 
var.,  328;   C.   exquisita,   328;   C. 
Fabia  var.   "  gigantea,"   403 ;  C. 
F.  var.  "Imperator,"  402;  C.  F. 
var.  Prince  John,  382;  C.  Gaskel- 
liana  var.   Delight.  276;  C.   Ger- 
mania,  276;  C.  Gildenii.  443;  C. 
Hardyana  var.   enfieldensis,   276 ; 
C.     highburvensis     var.     "  Mary 
McCartney,'"'   328;   C.   Holdeniae, 
403;    C.    irideseens    var    Cuprea, 
247;  C.  Iris  var.  "  C;esar,"  276; 
C.     I.     var.     "  Corianda,"     402; 
0.  I.  var.  "  Golden  Queen,"  276; 
0.  I.  var.  "  G.  Weatherbv,"  276; 
C.  I.  var.  "  Lxion,"  276  ;'C.  I.  St. 
GUcs,  247;  C.  I.  W'ard's  var.,  247; 
C.  labiata.  403;  C.  1.  albanescens, 
443;  C.  1.  alba,  "  Holden's  "  var., 
403;  C.  1.  alba,  "  Mme.  le  Doux." 
328;   C.    1.   alba   var.    Richard   le 
Doux,"      382 ;      C.      1.      Empress 
Frederick,  313;  0.  1.  "  exouisita," 
313 ;  C.  1.  "  Genevieve,"  402  ;  C.  1. 
var.  Helene,  382 ;  C.  1.  leucochila, 
313;     C.     1.     var.     Lord     Roth- 
schild's    delicata,     313 ;     C.     I. 
var.  Virgin  Queen,  443  ;  C.  1.  var. 
"Virgo    Purissima,"    402;    C.    1. 
var.  W.  R.  Lee,  313.  382 ;  C.  .Mrs. 
Frank    Hurndell,    443;    C.    Mrs. 
Frederick  Sassoon,  246  ;  C.  Mossise 
alba    var.    Queen    Mary,    19;    C. 
O'Brieniana    alba,     443 ;    C.     X 
Myrrha    "Lee's    variety,"    402; 
C.    Portia      var.       "  Imperator," 
402;     C.     Princess     Mary,     403; 
C.  Rhoda  var.  illuminata,  137  ;  C. 
Rochrsiana    Ashworlh's    variety, 
443;  C.  St.  Gothard.  276;  C.  su"a- 
vior.      328 ;      C.      Thurgoodiana 
"  Wivelsfield  variety,"  328;  C.  T. 
var.     nobilior,     247 ;     C.     Venus 
lutescens,     343 ;     C.     Williamsii, 
382 ;     Chrysanthemimis :     Bronze 
Goacher,  312 ;  Caterham  Bronze, 
327  ;  Celia,  327  ;  Charles  Dickens, 
327;    Coronation,    313;    Cranford 
Yellow,  282  ;  Dorothy  Daim,  312  ; 
Gertrude    Peeis,    313;    Godfrey's 
Perfection,  380;  Golden  Cap,  342; 
Golden  King,  342  ;  Heston  Bronze, 
327;  Isabel  Gray,  421 ;  Josephine, 
380;  Lorbury  Yellow,  380;  Mme. 
A.    Nonin,   313;    Margery   Lloyd, 
380;    Merstham    Gem,   300;    .\iis3 
Margaret   Gray,   380;    Miss   Mar- 
garet Walker,"  327  ;  Miss  Phyllis 
Bryant.  380 ;  Miss  Venetia  Hart- 
mann.  313 ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Walker, 
327,     342;     Mrs.     David     Lyme, 
421;  Mrs.  John  Peed,  327;  "Mrs. 
Percy    E.    Wiseman,    327;    Mrs. 
Walter    Hemus,    380:    Mrs.    W. 
Gamier,  313 ;    Mrs.    W.    Hookey, 
313;  Percy  Arnold.  342;  Primrose 
Girl,  380;"  R.  P.  Burge,  327;  Sur- 
prise,  313;    Thoma*   Page.    380; 
Thoupe's   Terracotta,   313;    Wal- 
ter  Parsons.   313  ;    Wonder,   313  ; 
Yvetta  Richardson,  313 ;  Cimici- 
fuga  simplex,  313 ;   Clerodcndron 
Fargesii,   312 :   Colchicum   spccio- 
sum    album,    247 ;    Cornus    pauci- 
nervis,   94 ;   Cypripedinm   Actseus 
"  Cringlewood  "      variety,      403; 
C.     A.     Durbar,     462 ;  "  C.     A. 
"  Ward's  "    variety,   382 ;   C.   A. 
Westgate  variety, "  276  ;  C.   Alci- 
biades   Ward's   variety,   443 ;    C. 
Arthurianum    var.     "  Sanderae," 


402  ;  C.  Bonar  Law,  443  ;  C.  Chap- 
nianii      "  Westonbirt  "      variety, 
381  :  C.  Charlesianum  var  "  Pro- 
methus,"     402;     C.     Corneyanum 
var.  Marie  Louie.  443;  C.  Curtisii 
X     vexillarium,    276;    C.    Draco 
"Westonbirt"    variety,   422;   C. 
Elatior  "The  Shrubbery"  variety, 
381 ;  C.  Eurvades  x  Pa"rkerianum, 
276;      C.      "Grittleton,     382;      C. 
hitchensoB     giganteum,     443 :     C. 
hybrid,    443 ;    C.    insigne    Gatton 
P"ark  variety,  462 ;  C.  James  Ren- 
wick.  443;  C.  Leeanum  var.  Jlona, 
443;     C.     Lord     Ossulston     var. 
Cherubicum,  328 ;  C.  Lord  Wolmer 
Westonbirt  variety,  462 ;  C.  Luci- 
fer. 282:  C.  magnificum,  443;  C. 
Mancunium.  403;   C.   Mrs.   Alice 
Walmslev.    443;    C.    Our    King, 
443;  C.  "Overtonii.  402;  C.  Pearl 
Beauty,      402;      C.       Perfection 
"Wa"rd's"      variety,     382;     C. 
Pvrrha     "  Thompson's  "  variety, 
382;   C.    Royal   George,   282;   C. 
Royal    Sovereign,    462;    C.    San- 
actieus     Craven's     ^iariety,     313 ; 
C.     Sevmourae,     443;     C.     Sibyl 
superbum,  343  ;  C.  Spicerianum  x 
Thompsonii,     382;     C.     Thogun, 
328;     C.     westgatcnse,    328;     C. 
Zethus,     328;      Dahlias:     Amos 
Perry,    276 ;    A.    Normene,    2'76 ; 
Balmoral,    313;    BrentW(X)d    Yel- 
low, 282;   Bridesmaid,   176;  Con- 
quest, 230;  Crystal,  230;  Decora- 
tive,   276  ;    Deiice.   312  ;    Diadem, 
247,  313 ;  Dr.   Hogg.  276 :  Effec- 
tive, 276  ;  Ethel  -May,  276 ;  Eve- 
lyn   Jack.'^on.    276 :    K.    Grinsted, 
276  ;  Floriie  Wells.  247  ;  Frederick 
Wenhani,  247  :  Geisha.  276  ;  Glen- 
ton.    276:    Gloire   Lvonaise.   276; 
Golden   Wave,   244.  247;   Golden 
West,  276 ;  H.  Tarne,  276 ;  Holy- 
rood,  215 ;  Kal<ierin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria,   276;    Killarney,    176;    Le 
Grand    Maniton,    276;    Leitstern, 
248;     Mme.     J.     Coissard,     276; 
Mme.   Porrier.  276;   Madhi,  244, 
247;   Maurice  Rivoire,   210.  214; 
Miss      Stredwick,      214;      Mons. 
Hugonard,  276;   Mr.   E.   D.   Till, 
276:    -Mrs.    Stephens.    176;    Mrs. 
W.  C.  Jackson,  276  ;  Negro,  276  ; 
Papa  Charmet.  276;  Phenoniane, 
276  ;  Prince  de  Venosa,  244  ;  Prin- 
cess  Louise,   313;    Queen   of   the 
Mauves,   244;   Sfnith   Pole,    276; 
Souvenir     de     Chanbanne.     276; 
Stability.  244  ;  Sunlight.  247  ;  The 
Czar,  313  ;  The  Imp,  230  ;  Turtle 
Dove,     176;    Union    Jack,    210; 
Uranus,  214,  244  ;   White  Cloud, 
276;   Windsor.  313;   Dendrobium 
Phala;nopsi3  Colmanii,  247  ;  D.  P. 
SchriiderianiHii    var    "  Miranda,' 
328;    D.     Victoria    Regina,     5'7 ; 
Dracaena    deremcnsis    Warneckii, 
17;      Epidendrum      Lauoheanum, 
246;    Eremurus    Olga;    alba,    57; 
Fokienia  Hodginsii.  57  ;  Gladioli ; 
Electra,      118:      Europa,      230; 
"Ivorine,"      118;      Lieberfeuer, 
230;      Niagara,      230;      llohen- 
zollern,      118;     James     William 
Kehvav,       60:       Meteor,       118; 
"GoUfen    West,"    118;     "Willy 
Wigman,"     118;     nanus     Queen 
Mary,   17 ;   Yellow   Beauty,   176 ; 
Gloxinia      Goliath,      31 ;      Gon- 
gora         leucochila ;         Houlletia 
Wallisii,     177:     Hibiscus     syria- 
cus  "Snowdrift,"  176;  Hydran- 
gea    hortensis     var.,     31  ;      Ins 
anglica    Alexandre    Damas,    59; 
I.     hispanica    Amethyst,     59 ;     I. 
Ksempferi  W'asaka,  59;  Itea  ilici- 
folia.   95;    La-lia   Bella,   382;   L. 
tenejalis,       247 ;       La-lio-Cattleya 
Captain  Starkie,  443;  L.-C.  Clive 
"  Plumpton   Hall"   variety,  402; 
L.-C.    Dengaiiii,   381;   L.-C.   Lily, 
328;  L.-C.   himiiiosa  aurea,  312; 
L.-C.  Maqueda.  247;  L.-C.  Mar- 
tinetii     var.     King    George     V.. 
19;     L.-C.      Nella,     462;     L.-C. 


Prince    o£    Orange,     381 ;    L.-C. 
■Rubens      var.      magnifica,      247 ; 
L.-C.      St.      Gothard      JIcBeau's 
variety,    312;    L.-C.    Sylvia,    18: 
L.-C.  "W.  J.  Biggs,  381;  Leucan- 
thum   maximum    excelsum,    118 ; 
Lonicera  nitida,    102,   312;    Mil- 
tonia  Crashlayana  var"  alba,  247 ; 
JI.    Leopoldii"  nobilior,    443 ;    M. 
vexillaria  Magpie,  76 ;  Mussffiiida 
erythrophylla,  95  ;  Nerines  :  Hon. 
Miss    Gibbs,    311;    Mrs.    Balfour, 
311 ;  Mrs.  Meade  Waldo  (printed 
Mrs.   Jleade  Wolds),  311 ;   Snow- 
flake,   311;   Veitchii,   244;   Nym- 
phiea     Gladstoneana,      176 ;     N. 
Listen,  244;  N.  Lord  Brook,  244; 
N.  Mrs.  Richmond,  176;  N.  stel- 
lata  rosea,  244  ;  Odontioda  Brad- 
shawite   Sander's   variety,   19 ;   O. 
Euterpe,  282  :  Odontocidium  Fow- 
lerianum.      343 ;      Odontoglossum 
amabile  The  Queen.  19 ;  O.  An- 
tiope,  402 ;  0.  ardentissimum  var. 
"  Johnsonii,"   402;   0.   a.   Queen 
Mary,  18  ;  0.  Chione,  381,  402 ;  0. 
crispum  Alcyone,  462;  0-  c.  var. 
Bris<?is,   443;    0.    c.    Rosemount, 
443;    0.    eximium    King    George, 
18;  O.   e.   var.   Nubian,  443;  0. 
grande       aureum       Charlesworth 
var.,  327;  O.   X   Harmaches,  443; 
O.  Harwoodii,  246;  0.  Hermione, 
402;      0.      hololeuca      "Walton 
Grange     variety,"     382;     O.     X 
Lais,  443 ;  0.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving, 
443;  0.   Olympia.   19;  0.   Thais, 
381,      443 ;      Oncidium      Forbesii 
splendens,    328 ;    O.    ornithoryn- 
cluim  album.  3£2 ;   Pansy  Jessie 
Lister,    215 ;    Pelaigonium    Lord 
Bute,  17  :  Phlox  decussata   'Asia," 
118;     Plagianthus     Lvallii,     57; 
Potentilla^ Veitchii,  102;   Roses: 
British    Queen,    37 ;    Coronation, 
37  ;  Ethel,  37 ;  France.s  Charteris 
Scton,    17;    Leslie    Holland,    17; 
Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Allan,  17;  Mrs.  R. 
Draper,  37 ;  Mrs.  Sam  Ross,  37 ; 
Muir   Macbean,  37 ;   Nancy   Wil- 
liams,   37 ;    Nerissa,    57 ;    Rayon 
d'Or,   244 ;  Souvenir  of  Portland 
Oregon,       37;       Sunburst,      37; 
Sophro-Cattleva     Lolte     .Miiller, 
422 ;  SophroLffilio-Cattleya  Good- 
sonii,      137;     S.-L.-C.     Jeanette, 
211;     SophroLiclio     Miss    Edith 
d'Abrew,   443;  Stanhopea  tigrina 
var,    76 ;    Sweet    Peas :    Barbara, 
38 ;   Dobbie's  Thomas  Stevenson, 
38 ;     F.     Seymour     Davis,     38 ; 
Helen   Pierce,   96 ;    Lady   Knox, 
17;    Marie    Corelli,    96;    Mauve 
Queen,   38;    May    Campbell,   38; 
Mrs.  B.  Gilbert,"  38;  Nubian,  96; 
Queen  of  Spain  Spencer,  96 ;  Red 
Star,    33;     Trichopilia    Gouldii, 
422;  T.  Lehmannii,  137;  Vanda 
coerulea    alba,    443 ;    V.    Kimbal- 
liana  alba,   312;   Veronica  Silver 
Queen,  312 ;  Viola  cornuta  excel- 
sior,   31 ;    Zephyranthes    aurea, 
421 
Ceylon,  gardening  in,  208 
Chalky   soils,   Pinus   sylvestris  on, 

242 
Chapman,   Mr.   M.,  433 
Charlock,    the    destruction    of,    26, 

73,  93 
Chaucer,  the  flowers  of,  24,  43,  84, 

94,  107,  126.  147,  165 
Cherry  Fruheste  der  Mark,   116 
Cherry  tree,  a  large,  53 
Children's  plant  competition,  206 
China,  letters  from,  292,  458 
Chinese  plants,  a  list  of,  457 
Christ    Thorn,    Paliurus    australis, 

376 
Chrysanthemum  show,  Paris,  437 
Chrysanthemums,  440  ;  a  conference 
on,  225,  422  ;  culture  of  disbudded 
and  spray  blooms  of,  422;  dwarf- 
growing,  the  culture  of,  4,  209, 
398  ;  for  flowering  out-of-doors  in 
September  and  October,  466  ;  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
parks,    413;    raising    dwarf,    by 


"  ringing,"     154,     209 ;     reminis- 
cences, 440 ;   suitable  for  market, 
478  ;  tar  as  a  manure  for.  441 
Cider' Apples,  323 
Cider  industry  in  Suffolk,  437 
Cirrhopetalum  caudatum,  284 
Citrus  medica,  459 
Clematis  Thunbergii,  253 
Club-root  disease  in  Cabbage,  425 
Coal-tar    as    manure    for    Chrysan- 
themums, 441 
Cockayne,    Dr.    L.    (New    Zealand 

Plu'nts  ami  Th<jir  Story),  291 
Cockroaches  in  plant  houses,  348 
Codlin  moth,  the,  353 
Coimbatore,  gardening  at,  351 
Colchester  oyster  feast,  292 
Colchicums  as  early  bulbs,  134;  at 

Madresfield  Court  gardens,  295 
Cold,    resistance   of    plants   to,   287 
Cold  storage  of  Mushrooms,  457 
Colesborne,  forestry  at,  290 
Colletia  cruciata,  255 
Colletotiichum        oligocha^tum,        a 
disease       of       Cucumbers       and 
Melons,  398 
Colonial    visitors    at    the    Olympia 

show,  19 
Colours  in  flowers,  the  modification 
of,    tjy    applications    of    sodium 
orthophosphate,  437 
Colutea  arborescens,  165 
Conference,  a  Chrysanthemum,  225, 
422;    a   gardene"rs',    400,    420;    a 
Sweet     Pea,     445 ;     on     genetics, 
at  Paris,  53,  171,  274,  308 
Coniothyrium  Fuckelii  causing  can- 
ker in  Applies,  71 
Co-operative  festival,  52 
Co-operative     society,     a     French, 

285 
Corn  crops,  effects  of  the  drought 

on  the,  437 
Coronation  decorations  in  London, 

27 
Corylus  avellana  flowering  in  No- 
vember, 400 ;  in  December,  419 
Cottage  gardens,  in  Scotland,  134; 

in  Surrey,  437 
Couch  or  twitch  grass,  133 
Covent     Garden     market    and     the 

dock  strike,  130 
Crassulas,  the  culture  of,  232,  242 
Cratajgus-mespihis  Asiiieresii,  185 
Crinum  Johnstonii,  170 
Cronartium  ribicolum,  rust  disease 
of  Currant,  189 
"Crops,  the  protection  of,  359 
Cross  and  self-fertilisation,  442 
Crystal     Palace,     proposed     public 

purchase  of  the,  307 
Cucumbers,  a  new  disease  of,  398 ; 
from  South  Africa,  a  trial  export 
of,  291 ;  modern  varieties  of,  192 
Cultivation,     some     advantages     of 
autumn,   318;   of   bulbs   in  moss 
fibre,  329 ;  of  flowers  and  flower- 
ing   |)lants    for   market,    297 ;    of 
pot   Figs,   a  lecture   on,   343 ;    of 
vegetables  in  Shropshire,  275 
Currant,  "rust"  disease    of,    189; 
American  Gooseberry  mildew   on, 
473 
Currants,  Red,  affected  with  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry-mildew,  473 
Cypripedium  Chapmanii  "  Weston- 
birt  variety,"   431 ;    C.    Lucifer, 
293;     C.     purpuratum    "Tracy's 
variety,"    333;    C.    Sibyl    super- 
bum,  350 

D 
Uakiooii,  show,  forthcoming,  407 
Dtii/i/  Mail  Sweet  Pea  competition, 

90' 
Datisca  cannabina,  270 
Davidson,  Mr.   Andrew,  413 
Dawes,   Mr.    Robert,   473 
Dean,  Mr.  Alexander,  339 
Delphinium   Moerheimii,  352 
Dendrob;ena  merciensis,  a  new  gar- 
den worm,  152 
Dendrobium  aggregatum   in  an  In- 
dian   garden,    82;    D.    formosum 
giganteum,    284 ;    D.    Phaltenop- 
sis,  284 
Derwent  Hill,  Keswick,  rockery  at, 
72 
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Development  Fund  and  the  poultry 
industry,  417 ;  and  agricultural  re- 
search,"42,  164.  188;  and  farm  in- 
stitutes, 112 
Dick,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  275 
Dicksonia   antarctica   growing   in   a 

Devon  garden,  182 
Die-back  of  Gooseb'erries,  82 
Digitaria    didactyla,    a    new    lawn 

grass,  131 
Dinner,  a  proposed  gardeners'.  442, 

460 
Diospyros  Kaki  and  its  allies,  171 
Diploma   in   horticulture,    proposed 

national,  437 
Disease  of  Orchid  leaves,  27 
Disease  resi.stance  in  Potatos,  285 
Disease-resisting  plants,  the  raising 

of.  286 
Diseases  of  fruit,  the  study  of,  457 
Diseases  of   plants  caused   by   bac- 
teria, 198 
Diseases  of  Sweet  Peas,  397,  445 
Diseases,    plant,    in    Canada,    and 

legislation,  21,  41 
Dock  strike,  the,  and  Covent  Gar- 
den market,  130 
Dolichodiera  tubiflora,  254,  294 
Double  flowers  in  Stocks,  324 
Douglas,  James,  the  late,  396,  419, 

441 
Douneside.      Tarland,      new      rock- 
garden  at,  460 
Draba   Dedeana  and   Draba  pyren- 

aica  as  moraine  plants,  5 
Drought.  1,  6.  110,  134,  227:  effect 

of,  on  the  Corn  crops,  437 
Dublin  Castle,  decorations  at.  31 
Dunlop,   W.    R.   (Weather'  'Wisdom 

in  Af/ricullvre),  150 
Durand,    Dr.    Ernest  (The    Lihi/an 

Flora),  46 
Dutch  garden,  the,  242 
Dutch  horticultural  schools,  323 
Dvnamite  used  in  tilling  land,  131 


Eaulev,  William,  the  late,  293 
Edinburgh     and     Glasgow     parks. 

Chrysanthemums  in,  413 
Edinburgh  autumn  show  and  cheap 

railway  fares,  242,  262,  271 
Edinburgh     market-gardeners     and 

the  Waverley  Market,  475 
Edinburgh  open  spaces,  391 
Edinburgh    public    parks,    and    tue 

royal  visit,  53;  cost  of  maintain- 
ing, 308 ;  suggested  impi'ovements 

in  the.  459 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

432  ;  wages  of  employees  in,  460 
Edinburgh    seed    trade    assi.stants' 

dinner,  413 
Education,    agricultural,    340 ;    for 

gardeners,   324 ;   higher,    262 ;    in 

horticulture,  419 
Education  trains  in  America,'  152 
Eel   worm,   resistance  to,   286 ;   the 

extermination  of,  7 
Egypt,  Apples  in,  259 
Electricity,  and  plant  life.  237  ;  in- 
fluence of,  on  seeds.  417 
Elm,  Plot's,  408 
Elms,     European,     202 ;     large,     at 

Ross  Churchyard,  Herefordshire. 

242;  slime  Hu.x  of,  323;  weeping-, 

220 
English  gardens,  some,  331 
Enzymes,    part    played   by,    in   the 

economy   of   plants   and   animals. 

236 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  autumnale, 

333 
Ericas  that  flower  at  Christmas,  453 
Ericas,  the  manuring  of,  437 
Eritrichium    nanum    as    a    moraine 

plant,  5 
Erodium  macradenum,  270 
Eucalyptus,  the  genus,  91 
Eucryphia  cordifolia,  431 
Eugenics,  the  study  of,  29 1 
European        nursery        conditions, 

American  view  of,  46,  94 
Events  of  the  year,  472 
E.xamination.  R.H,S.,  71 
E.Nhibiting  Ro.ses,  3 
Exhibition,     Royal     International, 
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1912,  111,  171,  173,  192,  209,  291 ; 
admission  prices  to,  506,  310,  324, 
340;  lecture  on,  370;  regulations 
for  exhibitors  at,  376;  bowl 
offered  by  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons 
at  the,  419 
Experiments,  in  acclimatising 
plants,  72 ;  in  the  pollination  and 
setting  of  fruits,  310 ;  on  the 
forcing  of  plants,  131 


Failures  amongst  nurserymen  and 
gardeners  in  1910,  241 

Farm  institutes,  112 

Farquharson,  Mr.  C.  0.,  appoint 
ment  of,  416 

Farrer,  Reginald  (Among  the 
Ililh),  439 

Fassa-Thal,  botanising  on  the.  432 

Ferns,  Ophioglossum  pendulum  and 
Platycerium  grande  in  Brisbane 
Botanic  Ciarden,  70;  Tree,  in  the 
open,  182 

Fertilisers,  salts  of  ammonia  as,  397 

Festival  of  Empire,  awards  at  the, 
208 ;  Rose  show,  259  ;  small  hold- 
ings congress  at  the,  275 

Fig,  culture  of  the,  in  pots,  a  lec- 
ture on,  343;  origin  of  the  culti- 
vated Fig  and  the  Caprilig.  267. 
293 

Filbert  flowering  in  December,  419 

"Finger  and  toe"  disease  checked 
bv  sulphur,  150 

Fleet,  Dr.  W.  van  (The  Gladiolus), 
143 

Fleimser  Thai,  botanising  on  the, 
452 

Flora.  Britisli,  and  its  relation  Lo 
the   glacial   period,   226 

Florists'  flowers,  4,  254.  319,  412, 
433,  452,  475 

Flour,  Wlieat,  the  strength  of,  416 

Flower  garden,  the  management  if 
the,  9.  28.  49.  74,  89,  108,  129, 
148,  168,  187,  205,  222,  239,  257, 
273,  288,  304,  320,  336,  354,  375, 
395,  415,  435,  455,  470 

Flowering  of  the  Hazel  in  Novem- 
ber, 400 ;  the  Filbert  in  Decem- 
ber, 419 

Flowers,  double,  the  genetics  of, 
309 ;  in  season,  130,  225.  275.  291 : 
of  Chaucer,  24,  43,  84,  107,  126, 
147,  165 ;  summer,  in  the  south- 
west, 389;  the  fragility  of,  121; 
winter,  477 

Focke,  Autore  Wilhelm  Olbers 
(Sijecies  liuhorum  Monographim 
Gtneris  Uubi  Prodromns),   170 

Fog  and  Potato  disease,  209 

Forcing  plants,  experiments  on,  151 

Forcing  vines,  73 

Forestry,  at  Cambridge  University, 
417;  at  Colesborne,  290;  at  Aber- 
deen University,  397 ;  experiments 
in  regard  to  thinning,  468 ;  sea- 
sonable work  in,  352 

Form  of  plants,  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal conditions  on  the,  224,  237 

Foster,  Mr.  Harry,  275 

Fragility  of  flowers,  the,  121 

France,  a  co-operative  society  in, 
285 ;  plant  inspection  in,  52 

Freesias,  hybrid,  in  New  South 
Wales,  62 

"  French  "  gardening,  instruction 
in,  262,  324 

French  garden,  work  in  the.  9.  49, 
89,  129,  169,  239,  289,  337,  395 

Friar  Park.  Henley-on-Thames,  63 

Fruit  and  vegetables  from  Italy.  92 

Fruit,  a  new  tropical,  458 ; 
Canadian  exports  of,  259 ;  crops 
in  Germany,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium, 91 ;  crops,  reports  on  the, 
64.  70,  85,  114'.  135.  146,  172; 
experiments  in  the  pollination  and 
setting  of,  254.  310 ;  planting, 
329;  register,  116;  season,  193; 
.show  and  conference  at  Ashford, 
Kent,  71;  show.  R.H.S..  277; 
judging  at  the,  293,  310,  340,  358, 
379.  399.  442,  461  :  varieties  of. 
suitable  for  a  low  wall,  355;  the 
pollination  and  setting  of,  379 ; 
the  pre-cooling  of,  259 


Fruit  congress,  northern,  397 

Fruit  diseases,  the  study  of,  457 

Fruit-garden,  the  market,  1,  71.  103, 
181,  251,  353,  367,  408 

Fruit  growers  and  the  Insurance 
Bill,  409,  413 

Fruiting  of  the  Catalpa,  209 ;  of  the 
Mvrtle,  400;  of  the  Pomegranate, 
209,  228 

Fruit  Manval,  Dr.  Hogg's,  294, 
310.  341,  359,  400,  477 

Fruit-pickers'  wages  in  Perthshire, 
134 

Fruits,  an  exhibit  of  choice,  455; 
in  season,  275,  291 ;  promising 
new,  in  U.S.A.,  457;  uncommon, 
at  Bitton,  375;  cultivation  of, 
under  glass,  8.  28,  48,  74,  88, 
109  129,  149,  169,  187,  204,  222, 
238,  255,  272,  289,  305,  321,  336, 
354,  374,  394,  415,  435,  454,  470 

Fruit  trees,  manures  for,  353 ; 
ripened  wood  of,  294 ;  stocks  for, 
314 ;  the  pollination  of,  367  ;  train- 
ing young  standard,  476 

Fungicide,  salt  as  a,  473 

Fungus,  a  paint-destroying,  415 ; 
spores,  the  wintering  of  summer, 
455 

Fungus  foray  in  Yorkshire,  276 


Galapagos  or  Turtle  Islands,  plants 

of  the,  303 
Galton  Laboratory,  the,  456 
Gametic  coupling  and  repulsion,  309 
tjardeners  and  nurserymen,  failures 

among,  in  1910,  241 
Gardeners,  and  the  Insurance  Bill, 

324  ;  conference,  a  proposed,  400, 

420  ;   education  for,  524 ;  legacies 

to,  450 
Gardeners'  Company,  the,  577,  437 
Gardeners'  dinner  and  reception,  a 

proposed,  442,  450,  476 
Gardener's  long  service,  a,  413 
Gardening  in  Ceylon,  208;  in  India. 

351 
Gardening     instruction     in     public 

elementary  schools,  208 
Garden  of  weeds,  a,  225 
Gardens  at  railway  stations,  157 
Gardner,  Mr.  John,  259 
■  Gava  Lyallii,  226 
Genetical  studies  on  (Enothera,  307 
Genetics,    the,    of    double    flowers, 

309  ;  lectures  on,  457  ;  Paris  inter- 
national  conference   on,   53,    171, 

274,  285.  308 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  culture  of,  365 
German  horticultural  college,  a,  53 
Germination  of  Juniper  seeds,  127 
Cihent       quinquennial       exhibition, 

1913,  307 
"  Gilbert    White  "    manuscript,    a, 

228 
Glacial  period,  the  British  flora  and 

its  relation  to  the,  227 
Gladioli,  an  exhibition  of.  111 
Gladioli  at  Shrewsbury,  174 
Glasgow  parks,  Ckrysanthemums  in 

the,  413 
Glasnevin  botanic  gardens,  350 
Glasshouse,  cost  of  erecting  a,  586 
Gooseberry  "  die-back,"  82 
Gooseberry-mildew,     American,     in 

the  Wisbech  district,  53 ;  on  Red 

Currants,   473 
Grafted  Apples,  covering  the  union 

of,  134 
Graft  hybrids,  161,  185,  227,  262 
Grafting,  influence  of  the  stock  on 

the  scion,  372 
Grafting  Roses  under  glass,  317 
Grain  crops,  the  world's,  241 
Grapes,   at   Aldenham    House    Gar- 
dens, 253 ;  influence  of  grafting, 

372 
Grapes    Directeur    Tisserand,    225 ; 

Diana  Hamburgh,  242 
Grass,  a  new  lawn,  131;  Conch  or 

Twitch,   133;     seed,     weight    of, 

356 
Gravetye  Manor,  the  gardens  at,  331 
Greengages  failing  to  fruit,  442.  477 
Grimsthorpe  Castle,  alterations  at. 

397 


Grove,  A.  (Lilies),  5 
Guilfoyle,      W.      R.       (Australian 
Plants  Suitable  for  Gardens).  205 

H 

Hall,  A.  D.,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell 

(Agriculture  and  Soils  of  Kent, 

Surrey  and  Sussex),  50 
Hallam   Fields   Garden   Association 

Potato  competition,  417 
Hardy  flower  border,  270,  303,  389 
Hardy   fruit   garden,   operations   in 

the,  8,  29,  48.  75,  88,  109,  128.  148, 

159,  187,  205,  225,  258,  267,  272, 

289,  505,  521,  336,  354,  374,  395, 

415,  434,  455,  471 
Hardy  plants  and  flowers,  schedule 

of  classes  for,  457 
Harrison,   C.    Alwyn   (Orchids   for 

Amateurs),  255 
Hauya,  the  genus,  241 
Hawes,  Mr.  E.  F.,  339 
Hazelton,  Mr.  E.  F.,  473 
Heath,  F.    G.   (British  Ferns),  83 
Heaths   that    flower   at    Christmas, 

453  _     • 

Helenium  autumnale  Riverton  Gem, 

399;  H.a.  Riverton  Beauty.  373 
Helianthus  Miss  IMellish,  193 
Helichrysum  frigidum,  432 
Henslow,  Rev.  J.   S.,  a  lecture  on 

the  life  and  work  of,  10 
Herbaceous    border    facing    north, 

plants  for  a,  550 
Herbert     Spencer     lecturer,      1912, 

458 
Hibiscus  as  garden  plants,  203 
Higher  education,  262 
Hills,  back  to  the,   587,  409,     432, 

452,  474 
Hippeastrum    bulbs    destroyed    by 

grubs,  7 
Holland,     horticultural    schools    in. 

323 
Hollyhock  disease,  the,  114,  174 
Homeria  coUina,  476 
Hoof  parings  as  manure,  478 
Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  life  of,  71,  427, 

4'18,  468;  burial  of,  at  Kew,  457; 

Hooker,   Sir  William    J.    (Icones 

Planlarum),  152 
Hops,  the  acreage  of,  260 
Horticultural  museum,  a  proposed, 

90 
Horticultural  trades  and  the  Land 

Union,  93 
Horticulture,     education     in,     410 ; 

proposed    National    Diploma    in, 

437 
Hudson,  Mr.  James,  397 
Hull,  Pickering  Park,  52,  87 
Hurst,    Charles   (The   Booh  of    the 

English  Oal-).  125 
Hybrid,  Peas,  308  ;  Primulas,  201 ; 

tobacco  plants,  309 
Hybrids,   graft,   161,   227,   252;   in- 
creased yields   from  first  genera- 
tion   of,    596 ;    uniformity    of   the 

first  generation  of,  509 
Hydrocvanic  acid   gas   as   a  fumi- 

gant,  "294 
Hydrogen    peroxide,    effect    of,    on 

the  germination  of  seeds,  241 
Hymenocallis,  the  culture  of,  252 
Hypodermium  orchidearum  causing 

disease  in  Orchids,  27 

I 

ICKWORTH  Park,  Suffolk,  418 

Ilex  Fargesii,  203 

Impatiens  peltata.  111  ;  I.  Rovlei, 
142 ;  I.  Vaughanii,  111 

Incarvillea  lutea  in  China,   130 

India,  note  from,  351 

Insect  and  plant  diseases  in  Canada, 
legislation  respecting,  21,  41 

Instruction  in  "  French  "  garden- 
ing, 262,  324 

Insurance  BiU,  the,  and  gardf-ners, 
324 ;  and  Perthshire  fiiiit 
growers,  413 

International  exhibition,  1912.  Ill, 
171,  173,  193,  209,  291,  523,  340  ; 
admission  prices  to  the,  506,  310, 
325,  324,  340;  a  lecture  on  the, 
370 ;  regulations  for  exhibitors, 
376  ;  Rose  bowl  offered  by  Messrs. 
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i.lay  and  Son  at  the,  419;  sug- 
gested ijardener's  prize  at  the,  27 

International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, Rome,  457 

Ipomcea  batatus.  Sweet  Potato, 
206;  I.   rubro-ccenilca.   112 

Irises,  notes  on,  218,  352,  448 

Iris  fiiifolia,  218:  I.  Mrs.  Alan 
Gray,  150;  I.  sulphurea,  352;  I. 
Vartani  alba,  448 

Isopyruni  grandiflorum  in  China, 
391 

Ivv  leaved  Pelaru'oniums  in  .Jersev, 
333 


J.ip.ANESE  dwarf  trees  at  Battersca 

Park,   379 
Journeymen     gardeners,     359,    379, 

399.  440.  460 
Judnins?  at  the   R.H.S,    fruit  show, 

510;  340,  358,  379,  399,  442,  461 
Juglans  cathayensis,  189 
Juniper  seeds,  germination  of,  127 


K 

Kensington  G.vrdens  in  summer, 
^114,  154 

Kent  commcr«ial  fruit  show,  71,  464 

Kew,  Muti-sias  at,  461 ;  proposed 
official  guides  for,  307 ;  the  rock- 
garden  and  herbaceous  border  in 
mid-July,  127 

Kigelia  pinnata  in  an  Indian  gar- 
den, 111 

Kilkenny  C'astle,  thunderstorm  at, 
94 

King  George's  gift  to  the  Vice- 
regal gardener,  Dublin,  71 

Kitchen  garden,  the,  8.  29,  48,  75, 
89.  108,  129,  149,  168,  187,  204, 
223,  239,  256,  272,  288,  305,  320, 
337,  354,  374,  395,  414,  435,  453, 
470 

Ku'lrcutpria  paniculala  fruiting  in 
the  oi.en,  165,  291 


Laboratory,  the  Gallon,  456 

Laburnum,  cattle  poisoned  by,  310 

Laelio-Cattlcya  Nella,  475;  L,-C. 
Ursula,  284 

Lagcrstroemia  itidica  at  Leonards- 
lee  Gardens,  242:  al  Heligan  f!ar- 
dens.  St.  Austell,  209 

Lanibay  Island,  weather  at,  477 

Lawn  grass,  a  new,  131 

Law  Notes  :—  Failure  of  a  mar- 
ket (.'ardener,  365 ;  failures 
amongst  gardeners,  florists  and 
nurserymen  in  1910,  241;  Fer- 
tilisers and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act, 
jirosecution  under  the,  134 ; 
Ground  landlord's  rights,  234 ; 
New  Poi.sons  Act  regulations, 
392 ;  nurserymen  and  the  un- 
dsveloped  land  tax,  465  ;  nursery 
sale  dispute,  80;  Sales  for  Agri- 
cultural Purposes  Hill,  134 ;  sale 
of  "Plant  Food,"  100;  Tenant's 
compensation,  425 

Lavatera  O'bia,  126 

Ixiaf  curl  of  Potato.  458 

Leaves  of  cereals,  direction  of  the 
rolling  of.  309 

Leea  amabilis  splendens,  83 

Lenga.   bolanising  on   the,  387 

Leonardslee,  Horsham,  192.  357: 
the  pleasure  grounds  at.  375 

Lettuce  Holborn  Standard.   193 

LiL'ustrum  ovalifolium  multiHorum, 
237 

Lilacs,   new  hybrid,  437 

Lilium  longiflorum,  461 

Lilv-of-the-Valley  in  the  open,  193 

Lily  season   in   Scotland,   197 

Linum  narbonen.se,  468 

Lissadell,  Sligo,  351 

Little  Namaqualand.  Percy  Sladen 
memorial  expedition  to."  61,  124, 
166,  190,  200 

Loganiacese  of  Asia,  the,  92 

L.C.C.    parks,    employees    of.    357, 


400 ;    and    the    unemployed,    398 ; 

surplus  plants  in,  307 
London        vegetation        and        the 

drought,  154 
Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire,  283,  302 
Loranthus  amplexifolius,   104 
Loranthuses,     Indian,     and     their 

hosts.  104 
Lycopodium  squarrosum,  218 


M 

-Madresfield      Agricultural     Club, 

410 
Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Colchi- 

cuins  at,  295 
Magnolia  macrophylla,  203 
Manchester  University,  new  botani- 
cal laboratories  at,  339 
Manure  for  fruit  trees.  353 ;  phos- 
phatic,  early  application  of,  391 ; 
short  weight  in,  409;  tar  as  a,  441 
Manuring  of  Ericas,   the,   437 
ilarket  fruit  garden,  the.  1,  71.  103. 

181,  251,  353,  367,  408 
Market  -  gardeners'     improvements 

and  compensation,  441 
Market-gardening       in      south-east 

Scotland,  233,  271 
Jlarket  growing  and  low  prices,  319, 

358,  379 
McClure,  Mr.  George  F..  131 
McKinnon,  Mr,  Angus,  357 
Meadowland.      preparing      of,      for 

Apples,  330 
Mealy  bug  on  vines,  256 
Meco'nopsis    iiitcgrifolia,    339,    358. 
440;     raising     seedlings    of.    378, 
399;  M.  Delavavi,  51 
Medal,  the  "  Whife."  457 
Medical  Rhubarb,  323 
Melanoxvlon    destroyed    by    Loran- 
thus, i04 
Melons,     American,     227 ;     a     new- 
disease  of,  398;  at  Hnllyfin  gar- 
dens, 73 ;  at  Hockley  House  gar- 
dens, Twyford,  27 
Merodon    equestris    (Narcissus    fly), 

attacking  other  bulbs,  310 
Mice,  protecting  bulbs  from,  386 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  366 
Milk  pail,  the  modern.  151 
Mill,  H.   R.   [Ihill'.h   llainfaU  for 

1910),  270  ' 

Mimicry  in  plants,  135,  174 
Modern  gallery,  pictures  at  the,  7 
Monte  Baldo,  the,  387 
Moore,  Sir  Frederick  W.,  31 
Moraine,      three     good     plants     for 

the,  5 
Motherwell,  gift  of  land  to,  260 
Motile  mechanism  in  plants,  435 
Museum,   a   proposed   horticultural. 

90 
Mushrooms,  the  cold  storage  of,  457 
MussKMida  erythrophylla,  114 
Musselburgh,  new  public  park,  154 
Mustard  beetle,  the,  92 
Mutisia    Clematis.    413 ;    M.    decnr- 
rens,  413;  M,  ilicifolia,  413,  450 
Mutisias  at  Kew,  461 
.Mvrica  Gale,   fixation  of,  226 
Mvrtle,  fruiting  of  the,  400 


N 

Nait.s  versus  shreds,  419 
Namaqualand,  Little,  Percy  Sladen 

memorial  expedition  to,  61,   124. 

166,   190.  200 
Narcissus  flv.   the,     73:    attacking 

Lilies  and  other  bulbs.  27,  310 
Naturalisation  of  trees,  417 
Xerium  odorum  in  Ii'dia,  11 
Newton  Stewart  flower  show,  391 
New  Zealand  flora,  the,  92 
New  Zealand,  more  notes  from,  132 ; 

plants,  291 
Nicotiana   hybrids,   309;   partheno- 
genesis in,  309 ; 
Nitrogen,    fixation    of,    by    Myrica 

Gale,  226 ;  gathering  plants,  378 
Nook.  Mr.  J.  J.,  225 
Nodules  on  non-leguminous  plants, 

7 


Nolineoe,  the,  321 

Nomenclature  of  "  Cape  "  Pelargo- 
niums, 324 

Non-warranty  clause,  nurserymen's. 
419 

North  border,  plants  for  a,  330 

Northern  fruit  show  and  congress 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  52 

Nova  Scotia,  Apples  from,  323 

Nurseries,  European,  an  American 
view  of,  46 

Nurserymen  and  gardeners,  failures 
among,  in  1910,  241 

Nurserymen's  non-warranty  clause, 
419 

Nursery  Notes  :  —  Armstrong 
&  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
430;  Bunyard,  Ge<irge,  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Maidstone,  271;  Elliott, 
Clarence,  Stevenage,  332 ;  Gore- 
Booth,  Sir  Jocelyn,  Lissadell, 
351;  Hassall  &  Co.,  Chase  Side, 
Southgate,  371;  Kelway  &  Son. 
Langport,  372;  King,  John  K.,  & 
Sons,  Coggleshall,  111  ;  McBean, 
J.  &  A.  A.,  C<:«ksbridge.  2; 
Smith,  Thomas,  Newry,  351 ; 
Tully  Nurseries,  Kildare,  351 ; 
Veitch,  James  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
sea, 334 

Nvmpha-as,  raising  seedlings  of, 
140 


Oat,  origin  of  the  cultivated.  309 

Obituary  :  —  Alexander,  James, 
265;  Andre,  M.  Edouard,  338; 
Barnes,  Mrs.  Walter,  466;  Berni<?, 
John,  195  ;  Bornet,  Edouard,  466  : 
Buchanan,  David,  120 ;  Canning, 
Francis  0.,  265;  Chapman,  Fred. 
C,  195;  Cole,  Alfred,  195; 
Coomber,  Mrs,  T.,  425;  De 
naiffe,  Clement,  265 ;  Douglas, 
James,  396,  404;  Earlev, 
William,  264;  Ellettson,  Joi), 
265;  Flood,  John,  265;  Freeman, 
Jo.seph  R.,  195,  265;  Fry,  Philip, 
425;  Galbraith,  Jeremiah,  140; 
CJtIdsmith,  G.  H.,  328;  Grandeau, 
M.  Louis,  328;  Haines,  John  E., 
276;  Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton. 
427.  436;  Howe,  Mrs.  William, 
466;  Laird,  Robert,  195;  Lawis- 
Wittewrongc,  Sir  Charles.  276 ; 
Leavy,  John,  265;  Lenioino, 
Victor,  465  ;  M'Laren,  Alexander. 
248;  McNallv,  Edward,  195;  May, 
William  B.,"l95;  IMizen,  Edwin, 
248;  Moore,  Henry  Holding,  347; 
Murray,  George  R.  Jl . ,  466 ; 
Purves,  Thomas,  386;  Reddv, 
Nicholas  P.,  276;  Robson,  John, 
195;  Saxby,  Ernest,  100;  Taiiliu, 
Stephen,  425;  Turlon,  Mrs.,  309; 
Walker,  Mrs.,  465;  Wattecamps, 
Oscar.  195;  Willis,  J.  J.,  120; 
Woodgate,  George,  39;  Wood- 
ward, George  M.,  364 
Odontoglossum  Chione,  411 
CEnothera.  genetical  studies  on,  307 
Olympia  flower  show,  the,  10 
Ophioglossum  pendulum  in  Brisbane 

Botanic  garden,  70 
Opuntia  missouriensis,  340 
Orange  trees,  the  culture  of,  252 
Orchard  house,  a  span-roofed,  478 
Orchard,  yield  of  a  small  mixed.  131 
Orchards  of  Canada,  census  of  trees 

in,  71 
Orchid  houses,  work  in  the.  8,  29, 
49,  74,  89,  108,  128,  148,  168,  186, 
205,  222.  258,  256,  273.  288.  304, 
320,  356,  555,  374,  594,  414,  434, 
455.  471 
Orchid  leaves,  a  disea.se  of,  27 
Orchid   notes   and   gleanings,  2,  22, 
102,  163.  186,  284,  335,  550,  571, 
430 
Orchids    at   Messrs.    Armstrong    & 
Brown's  Nursery,  430 ;  at  Messrs. 
Hassall  &  Co.'s  nursery,  371;  at 
The  Dell,  Egham,  102 
Orchid    show    and    conference,    pro- 
posed R.H.S.,  339,  377 


Orchids,    illustrations    of,    451  ;    of 

extra-tropical  South  Africa,  150 
Orchis  italica,   153 
Osmanthus  armatus.  113 
Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia,  433 


Paint-destroying  fungus,  a,  415 

Paliurus  australis,  376 

Pancratium  (see  Hymenocallis) 

Paper  made  from  the  residue  of 
crops,  397 

Paris  Chr\  santhemum  show,  the 
559,  359,  437 

Paris  international  conference  on 
genetics,    274,    285 

Paris  spring  show,  31 

Park,  new  public,  at  Hull,  52;  new 
public,  at  Portsoy,  134 

Parks,  Edinburgh  public,  cost  of 
maintaining,  508 ;  boy  gardeners 
in  the  L.C.C,  557;  public,  valua- 
tion of,  in  Scotland,  294 

Parthenogenesis  in  Nicotiana  hy- 
brids, 509 

Payment  on  delivery,  539 

Peach  and  Almond'  hybrid,  437    • 

Peaches  from  Can.ada,"l51 

Peaches,  large,  209,  227,  262,  294 

Pear,  the  Colstoun,  458 

Pear  tree,  a  prolific,  172 

Pears  and  Apples,  the  ripening  of 
wood  in,  310 

Pears,  record,  350 

Peas,  culinary,  high  prices  for,  71 ; 
hybrid.  508;  with  pods  adhering 
together.   287 

Peas :  Senator,  71 :  Veitch's  Acme, 
27 

Pelargoniums  as  standards,  195 

Pelargoniums,  "  Cape,"  nomencla- 
ture of,  324;  Ivy-leaved,  in  a  Jer- 
sey garden,  333 

I'elargoninm.  the  species  of,  151 ;  a 
seedling.  457 

Peutstemons.  garden,  92 

Percy  Sladen  memorial  expedition 
to  the  Orange  River,  61,  124,  165, 
190,  200 

Periploca  grieca  fruiting,  291 

Persimmons,  171 

I'liil;Kl<lphus  hirsutus,  83 

I'lilox  deiussata.  the  culture  of,  412 

Ph<jenix  Park,  Dublin,  477 

Phcenix  Roebelinii,  42 

Phoma  pigmentivora,  a  paint-de- 
stroying fungus,  416 

Phosphatic  manures,  some  reasons 
for  the  early  application  of,  591 

Phyllosticta  Bi-assica>,  a  disease  of 
Cabbage,  255 

Pickering  Park,  Hull,  87 

Pictures  at  the  modern  gallery,  7 ; 
of  Irish  and  Scottish  flower  g.ar- 
dens,  442 ;  of  Italian  pergolas  by 
an  old  Dutch  master,  578 ;  of 
meadows  and  upland   farms,  307 

Pig-weed,  71 

Pinks,  cross-bred,  355 

Pinus  sylvestris  on  chalky  soils, 
242 

Plagianthus  (see  Gaya) 

l>l;iiil,  alkaloids,    152 

Plant  collecting  in  Jlexico,  208;  in 
the  Chinese  Alps,  458 

Plant  collectors  and  the  King  cf 
Bulgaria,  92 

Plant  insnection  in  F-rance,  52 

Plant  notes,  83,  126,  142,  203,  218, 
334 

Plant  Portraits  :  —  Acineta 
Moorei,  225;  .'\ciplivlla  lati- 
phylla,  417;  Aphelandra  facina- 
tor,  307;  Buddleia  officinalis, 
.507:  Caladiiim  pubescens,  417; 
Cattleya  Rex,  51 ;  Clematis  chry- 
soc(mia.  225 ;  Clusia  grandiflora. 
171 ;  Columnea  gloriosa,  51 ;  Cu- 
cnmis  nietuliferus.  111  ;  Cypri- 
pediuni  speciosum,  111;  Draco- 
ceiihaiiirn  argunense,  111;  Im- 
paticiis  Herzogii.  225;  Landol- 
pliia  Petersiana,  171;  Leonotis 
dysophylla.  417;  Lissochihis 
.stylites,  507 ;  Mormodes  revohi- 
turn,  171 ;  Mutisia  Clematis,  171  ; 
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Phyllodoce  amabilis,  417 ;  Pit- 
cairnia  tabuUel'orniis,  417 ;  Pros- 
tantliera  pulchella,  31 ;  Prunus 
Sargentii,  417;  Pteronia  incana, 
31 ;  Rhododendron  ambiguum, 
307:  R.  japonicum.  417;  R. 
spinuliferum,  417;  Ruellia  Devo- 
siana,  417  ;  Saussurea  Veitchiana, 
31 ;  Senecio  saxifragoides,  225 ; 
Spiraa  Veitchii,  111;  S.  Wil- 
sonii,  307 ;  Symbegonia  fulvo-vil- 
losa.  417;  Toreiiia  atropurpurca, 
171;  Viburnum  Henryi,  225;  V. 
rhytidophyllum.   111 

Planting  fruit  trees,  329 

Plants   and   electricity,   237 

Plants  and  enzymes,  235 

Plants,  carbon-dioxide  as  a  food  for, 
392 :  cross  and  self-fertilisation  of, 
442;  for  a  shady  position,  120; 
fruiting  out-of-doors  at  Bitton, 
375 ;  herbaceous,  for  a  north  bor- 
der, 330 :  male  and  female  seeds 
in,  difficious,  378 ;  mimicry  in, 
135,  174 :  motile  mechanisms  in, 
455 


Plants,  New  or  Noteworthy: — 

Aristolochia  kewensis,  300 ;  Col- 
chicum  Parkinsonii  var  flavum, 
270;  Dendrobium  Schuetzei,  42; 
Erica  tetralix  x  vagans,  388 ; 
Ficus  pandurata,  234;  Impaticns 
kewensis,  41 ;  Mecononsis  inte- 
grifolia  x  M.  grandis,  "22 ;  UeVi- 
anthus  intermedins,  41 ;  Phoenix 
Roebelinii,  42;  Sanguisorba  val- 
listnllina?,  252 ;  Senccio  Heritieri, 
355 ;  S.  I'rainianus.  82 ;  Ulnius 
Plotii,  408  ;  Viola  Comollia,  252 
Plants,  nitrogen  gathering,  378 ;  of 
New  South  Wales,  398  ;  surplus, 
in  the  L.C.C.  parks,  307  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  external  conditions  on 
the  form  of,  224,  237 ;  the  transpi- 
ration of,  237 ;  cultivation  of, 
under  glass.  9,  28.  48,  74,  88,  108, 
128.  148,  169,  186,  204.  222.  238, 
256,  273,  288,  304,  321,  357,  555, 
575,  394,  414.  434,  454.  471 
Plasraodiophora  brassicaj  checked  by 

sulphur,  150 
Platycerium  grande  in  the  Brisbane 

Botanic  Garden,  70 
Pleurothallis    hemirhoda    at    Friar 

Park,  Henlev,  284 
Plum  "rust,"" 292 
Plums     Blackbird    and    Prosperity, 

198 
Plums,  self-sterility   hi,   299 
Poisoning   of   cattle    bv    Laburnum, 

310 
Pollination    and    settinij    of     fruit, 
379 ;  experiments  in  the,  254.  310 
Pollination    of    fruit    blossom,     1, 

367 
PonKgranate,    the    fruiting   of   the, 

271,  292 
Pond,  to  destroy  weeds  in  a,  120 
Populus  nigra  pyramidalis.  366 
Portsoy,  new  public  park  at,  134 
Potato,  a  bacterial  disease  of,   199  ; 
competition.  417;   crop,  the.   154. 
192;    disease    and    fog,    209;    leaf 
curl  of,  458  ;  Mr.  Bresse,  193  ;  the 
Sweet,  206 
Potatos,  conditions  for  exporting  to 
Australia,   41,    340,   558;   disease 
resistance  in,  2£6 
Poultry  industry.  State  aid  for  the, 

417 
Prices,  low,  for  market  produce,  319 
Prideaux   Place,   Padsto'w.   219 
Primula  Auricula,    crosses   of,   164 ; 
P.    Beesiana    in    China.    242;    p' 
capitata,     294;     P.     dryadifolia, 
208  ;  P.  farinosa,  a  wild"  form  of, 
400;    P.    Gagnepainii.    102;    P. 
kewensis,  history  of.  378  ;  P.  lichi- 
angensis  in  China,  473;  P.  mera- 
branifolia,  208 
Primulas,     Chinese,     208;     hybrid, 
201 ;   of   the   European   Alp"s,   25, 
45,  132,  164,  201,  "220 
Propagation    of   dwai-f   Chrysanthe 

mum  plants,  the,  154.  209' 
Protection  of  crops,  the,  559 


Pruning  competition,  a,  457 
Pruning,    of   Roses,    431 ;    of   Plane 
trees  in  the   IMall,   144 ;   of   ram- 
bling Roses,  141 ;  summer,  103 
Psylla     mali,     the     Apple     sucker, 

remedies   for,   52 
Public  parks,  valuation  of.  294 
Puccinia  malvacearuni,  114 
Puccinia  pruni  (Plum  rust),  292 
Punnett,    R.^  C.    (Mendelism),    575 
Pyrus    ussuriensis    as    a    stock    for 
Pears,  11 


Queen  Mahy  and  the  Scottish  Hor- 
ticultural Association,   75 
Quercus  velutina,   248 
Quince,  the,  461 


Railway  stations,  prizes  for  gar- 
dens at,  157 

Rainfall,  a  heavy,  at  New  Barnet, 
114;  at  Waltham  Hall  gardens, 
Lincolnshire,  6;  lecture  on  the, 
189 

Rats  destroyed  by  carbon-bisul- 
phide, 208  " 

RavenaLi  madagascariensis,  460 

Red  spider  attacking  vines,  7,  27,  95 

Regent's  Park  and  Primrose  Hill, 
567 

Research  scholarships  in  agricultural 
science,  578 

Rhododendron  Loderi,  31 ;  R. 
Wightii,  268 

Rhubarb,  medical,  523 

Rhus  Toxicodendron,  559 ;  in 
America,  410;  poisoning  by,  510 

Ribes,  American  raised  hybrids  of, 
for  fruiting,  292 

Riviera  flower-trade,  the,  558 

Rock-garden  at  Derwent  Hill  gar- 
dens, 72;  at  Kew  in  mid-July, 
127  ;  at  Wisley,  45 

Rosa  hemisphajrica,  7.  26,  92,  114, 
134,  198,  209 

Rosarv,  the,  5,  26,  47.  62,  92,  105, 
125.  182,  197,  227,  234.  284.  299, 
517,  335,  568,  393,  412,  451,  451 

Rose  canker  affecting  Apples,  71 

Rose  catalogue.  National  Rose 
Society's,  556 

Rose-leaf  blotch,  241 

Rose  season,  the,  167 

Rose  show  at  the  Festival  of  Em- 
pire, 258,  265 

Rose,  the  best  yellow-flowered,   123 

R,oses  ;  at  the  N.R.S.  summer  show, 
217;  budding.  47:  cultural  hints 
on,  47,  254,  517,  595 ;  for  exhibi- 
tion, tea-scented,  330;  for  per- 
fume, 26 ;  grafting,  under  glass, 
317;  hybrid  Rugosa,  197;  new,  at 
Bagatelle.  31;  new,  in  N.R.S. 
catalogue,  451 ;  of  1911.  451 ;  pre- 
■scnted  to  Que?n  Mary,  75  ;  propa- 
gating from  cuttings,'  125 ;  sale  of 
works  on,  52 ;  some  orange- 
yellow-flowered,  284 ;  the  best 
single  yellow,  174 ;  the  culture  of, 
125.  182;  the  preparation  of,  for 
exhibition,  5 ;  the  pruning  of, 
451 ;  the  pruning  of  rambling, 
141;  under  class.  412 

Roses,  Billard"  et  Barre,  62,  94; 
Gloire  de  Dijon  producing  single 
flowers.  457 ;  Heinrich  Munch, 
335  ;  Juliet,  153 ;  Kaiserin  Augus- 
ta Victoria  grouo,  235 ;  Mare- 
chal  Niel.  6 ;  Miss  Alice  de  Roths- 
child, 123:  June.  Hector  Leuil- 
liot,  299.  335,  369,  412;  Molly 
Sharman  Crawford  as  a  white  bed- 
ding variety,  368;  Orleans,  92, 
535;  Rugosa,  105;  Wichmoss,  26 
R.H.S..  awards  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  323  ;  examination  in  horti- 
culture, 71 ;  Transactions,  pro- 
posed revival  of,  53 
Rubus  innominatus,  265 
Rushes  for  matting,  250 


Russell,  Dr.  E.  J.,  and  A.  D.  Hall, 

(Agilculturp.  and  Soils  of  Kent, 

Stiirey,   and  Sussex),  50 
Rust  disease,  of  Black  Currant,  189 ; 

of  Broad  Beans,  151 
Rutter,  W.   P.   {tt'lieat  Growing  in 

Canada,    the    United  States,   and 

the  Argentine),  3C3 


S 
St.  Andkews  Training  College,  225 
Sales  for  agricultural  purposes  Bill, 

134 
Salts  of  ammonia  as  fertilisers,  397 
Salvia  Sclarea,  27,  73 
Sand  dunes,  plant  life  on,  101 
Sandgate  Arbor  day,  559,  418 
San  Jose  scale  in  the  Transvaal,  208 
Saunders,     W.      [Progress     in     the 
Bleeding/  of  Hardi/  Apijles  for  the 
Canadian  yorth-West),  252 
Saussurea  Veitchiana,  85 
Scale,   the  San   Jose   in  the   Trans- 
vaal, 208 
Schizandra  chinensis,   2 
Schlern.  botanising  on  the,  409 
Schcenodendron  Beucheri.  597 
Scholar.ships,  research,  in  agricultu- 
ral science,  578 
School  gardening.   208;  in  London. 
110 

Scientific   Committee:  —  Aconi- 

turn    rcstratum,    116 ;    Adioda    x 
St.     Fuscien.     193;    Antirrhinmn 
flov.er,  a  malformed.  116  ;  Apples, 
bitter-pit      in,      525 ;      diseased, 
295 :      Beetles,     the     Raspberry, 
401 ;       Bitter-pit       in       Apples, 
525 ;       Bulbophyllum       Medus:e, 
3B2;      B.      orthoglossum,      228; 
Byturus    tomentosus,    the    Rasp- 
berry beetle,  401 ;  Cabbage  with 
hairy     leaves,     296 ;      Carnation, 
"Wheatear,"  193 ;  Catasetum,  ap- 
terum,   116;   C.    Cliftonii,  55;   C. 
Gnomus,   582;    C.    reflexum,    75; 
Cattleya,   a  malformed  flower  of, 
55 :    C.    labiata    with    malformed 
flowers,     382;     C.     sororia,     325; 
Ceropegias,  382 ;  Cornus  capitata, 
fruit  of,  401  ;  Crown-gall  disease  of 
trees,    75 ;    Cucumber    with    per- 
sistent flower,  115;  Dendrobium, 
a  new,   75 ;   Douglas,   James,   the 
late,      442 ;      Epldendrum      Har- 
risonise,    382;     Eria    mysorensis, 
116:    Fasciated    Rose    stem,    75; 
Fasciation    in    Marrow,    525 ;    in 
Chrysanthemum    maximum,    295  ; 
in  Vegetable  Marrow,   228 ;   fruit 
trees,     the    pollination    of,    325 : 
Gall  on  Tanacetum,  228  ;  Gloxinia 
flower    with    petaloid   outgrowth, 
116:     Habranthus,     Narcissus-fly 
in,    193 :    Holboellia    (Stauntonia) 
latifolia,     fruit     of,     442;     La-lio- 
Cattleya       amanda       and       L.-C. 
Verelii,     325 ;     Mandevilla     sua- 
volens.      fruits     of,     401  :      Mar- 
row,    fasciation     in,     228,     325 ; 
Matricaria   suaveolens,   75 ;   Men- 
tha    arvensis      piperascens,     the 
Menthol    plant,    295 ;    U.    spic- 
ata,    195 ;    Mints,    kinds   of,    195 ; 
Narcissus     bulbs     rotting,     296 ; 
Narcissus     fly     in     Habranthus, 
195;    Nerine  "  pudica   alba,    325; 
Oak  galls,  193;  Oats  and  Barley 
making  secondary   growths.   228 ; 
Octomeria      sp.,      381:      Odonto- 
glcssum    crispum.    double    flower 
of.   442;   Onion  bulb   with  lateral 
growths,    295;   Orchards,   pollina- 
tion   in,    325 :    Orchid,    a    hybrid 
British,     195;     Oxalis     Ortgiesii, 
262  :   Piponia  hitea,  325  ;  Papaver 
orientalis        \vith       cleistogainous 
flowers,    75 ;    Peas,    crosses    with, 
381 ;      Pomegranate,       fruit       of 
the.     401 ;    Poppy    with    distinct 
white  and  red  petals,  75 ;  Potato, 
streak    disease   of,    401 ;    Primula 
far-inosa,  a  wild  form  of.  382  ;  P. 
sinensis     stellata.     325 :     Quince 
with   felted    growth.    228:    Rasp- 


berry beetles,  401 ;  Ribes  alpinum, 
gall  on,  442 ;  Rose,  a  fasciated, 
75;  Rudbeckia  triloba,  a  mal- 
formed inflorescence  of,  295  j 
Saxifraga  lingulata,  abnormal 
leaves  of,  442 ;  scale  insect  on 
Grass,  75 ;  Shirley  Poppy,  sport 
in,  75 ;  Solanum  nigrum,  193 ; ' 
Statice  fruclicans,  325 ;  Streak 
dise-ase         of  Potato,         401 ; 

Sweet  Pea  flower  with  super- 
numerary carpels,  116 ;  S".  P.  at- 
tacked by  Thielavia  basicola,  75; 
Tanacetum,  gall  on,  228 ;  Ul- 
mus  glabra,  abnormal  foliage  of, 
295 ;  Uriopeltis  festucie,  a  scale 
pest  of  Grass,  75 ;  Vegetable  iNIai'- 
row,  a  fasciated,  325 ;  Violets  with 
branched  peduncles,  442 ;  Vitis 
sicyoides,  malformation  in,  325; 
Wheatear  Carnation,  195;  Wis- 
tai-ia  japonica,  seed  pod  of,  401 

Scion,  influence  of  the  sto<?k  on,  572 

Scotland,  notes  from.  5.  55,  73,  116, 
154,  167,  224,  260.  294,  303,  524, 
541.  391,  413,  452,  475;  market- 
gardening  in  south-east,  271,  233  ; 
winter  flowers  in,  477 ;  the  Lily 
season  in,  197 

Scots  Fir,  Witches'  Broom  on,  265 

Scott,  Mr.  Robert,  53 

Secret   Commissions,   114 

Seed  crops,  prospects  of  the,  274 ; 
reports  on  the,  270 

Seedling  Apples,  293,  324,  541 

Seed    nursery,    visitors    at.    111 

Seeds,  influence  of  electricity  on  the 
germination  of,  417 ;  male  and  fe- 
male, in  dioecious  plants,  578; 
the  treatment  of,  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  241 

Seedsman's  estate,  a,  413 

Sedge,  a  tree-like,  397 

Senn,  C.  Herman  (Hoiv  to  Cook 
Vegetables),  218 

Septoria  petroselinii  var.  Apii,  a 
disease  of  Celery.  262,  399 

Seward,  A.  G.  (Links  with  the  Past 
in  the  Plant  World).  467 

Shreds  versus  nails,  419 

Shropshire,  the  culture  of  vege- 
tables in,  275 

Shrubs,  late-flowering,  397 

Sirex  gigas,  the  wood  wasp,  195 

Small  Holdings  Congress  at  the 
Festival  of  Empire.  131,  171,  275 

Smith,  Mr.  Joseph.  557 

Smith,  Mr.  William,  111 

Societies:  —  Aberdeen  and 
Northern  Counties  Sweet  Pea, 
139;  Aberdeen  Chrys..  424; 
Aberdeen  Royal  Hort.,  178,  545; 
Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists, 
76;  Annandale'  Hort.,  154;  Bas- 
ingstoke Hort.,  158;  Berkswell, 
Balsall  and  Barston  Hort.,  178; 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Hort., 
79;  Birmingham  Hort.,  457; 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Coun- 
ties Chrysanthemum,  Fruit  and 
Horticultural,  545,  557,  465, 
Bishop's  Waltham  Hort.,  158; 
Blackburn  Chrys.,  405;  Blair- 
gowrie and  Rattray  Fruit- 
growers, 453 ;  Bletchlev  and 
Fenny  Stratford  Hort.,  138;  Bol- 
ton Chrys.,  384;  Bradford  and 
Dist.  Chrys.,  364;  Brighton 
and  Sussex  Chrys.,  525;  Bristol 
and  District  Gardeners',  100,  195, 
445 ;  British  Gardeners'  Assoc. 
(London  Branch),  552;  British 
Pteridological,  52,  154;  Camber- 
ley,  Frimley  and  Vorktown  Gar- 
deners', 364  :  Cardift'  Chrvs.,  561 ; 
Cardiff  Hort..  79,  445  ;"  Carlisle 
and  Cumberland  Hort,  194 ; 
Chelmsford  and  Di.strict  Gar- 
deners', 548,  446:  Cheltenham 
Fruit  and  Chrys.,  545;  Chester 
Paxton,  382;  Coventry  Chrys., 
545;  Croydon  and  Dist.  Gar- 
deners', 248;  Darlington  Hort., 
425;  Debating,  109.  llo,  160.  195, 
248,  548,  564.  446;  Derbyshire 
Gardeners',  382 ;  Devon  and 
Exeter  Hort.,  363;  Dundee  Hort., 
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194,  324 ;  Durliam,  Northumber- 
land and  Xewcastle-on-Tyne 
Hort.,  77:  Dutch  Bulb  Growers', 
59,  118,  230.  313;  Ealing  Hort., 
53;  Eastbourne  Hort.,  401 ;  East- 
bourne Sweet  Pea,  77 ;  Elstree 
and  Boreham  Wood  Hort.,  59; 
English  Arboricultural,  159  ;  Fes- 
tival of  Empire  Rose  Show,  20 ; 
Formby  Hort.,  58;  French 
Chrys.,  344;  French  National 
Hort.  (Paris-  Chrys.  Show),  359  ; 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Hort.,  212;  Gloucestershire  Root, 
Fruit  and  Chrys.,  353;  Glouces- 
tershire Rose  and  Sweet  Pea,  59; 
Guildford  and  Dist.  Gardeners', 
248;  Haslemere  Chrys.,  362; 
Hanlev  Horticultural  Fete,  35; 
Hertford  Chrvs.,  325;  Hereford 
Fruit  and  Chrvs.,  328;  Horticul- 
tural Chib,  31,"  259,  297,  322,  360, 
397,  443;  (annual  outing),  75; 
Horticultural  Trades'  Associa- 
tion, 193 ;  Kent  Commercial 
Fruit,  464;  Kent  County  Chrys., 
325 ;  Kilmarnock  and  Dist.  Hort., 
354;  Kirkcudbright  Hort.,  138; 
Lancaster  Chi'js  ,  402;  Leaming- 
ton and  County  Hort.,  97;  Lee, 
Blackheath  and  Lewisham  Hort., 
348,  401 ;  Leeds  Professional  Gar- 
deners', 443:  Linnean,  33,  360, 
402,  462  ;  Liverpool  Hort.,  76, 
362 ;  Loughborough  and  Dist.  Gar- 
deners', 364;  Malvern  Hort., 
353 ;  Manchester  and  North  of 
England  Orchid.  33,  76,  139,  247, 
276,  327,  382,  402,  443;  JIarkct 
CJardeners',  Nurserymen  and  Far- 
mers', 401  ;  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens,  275;  .Midland  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee,  117;  .Moffat  and 
Upper  Annandale  Hort.,  229; 
Morden  Cottage  Garden  and  In- 
dustrial, 116:  National  Amateur 
Gardeners',  62 ;  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee,  78;  National 
Chrysanthennnn,  229,  264,  313, 
326.  384.  422,  457;  National 
Dahlia,  213.  247,  276,  (annual 
meeting),  403 ;  National  Fruit 
Growers',  276  ;  Nitional  Gladiolus, 
60;  National  Hardv  Plant.  Ill, 
179,  347;  National  Rose.  356.  416; 
(autumn  show),  229  ;  (summer  ex- 
hibition), 36;  (annual  meeting), 
464 ;  National  Sweet  Pea,  58,  296, 
323  ;  (annual  e.xhibition),  37  ;  (an- 
nual meeting),  444;  National 
Vegetable,  77,  160,  179,  360 ;  (an- 
nual meeting),  334  ;  Newcastleon- 
Tvne  Chrys.,  383;  Newtownards 
Hort.,  229;  North  Hants.  Sweet 
Pea,  60;  North  Lonsdale  Rose, 
76;  N..rth  of  Kngland  Hort..  52, 
111,  140,  160,  247,  296.  313,  462; 
Orsett  anil  Dist.  Agricultural  and 
Hort..  247;  Perpetual-flowering 
Carn.ition,  377,  424 ;  (annual 
meeting),  444;  Pei'shore  Hort., 
363;  Perthshire  Sweet  Pea,  118; 
Portsmouth  Clirya.,  344;  Prescot 
Hort.,  118;  Purley  Rose  and 
Hort.,  60;  Putney,  Wandsworth 
and  Dist.  Chrys.,  364;  Rayleigh 
and    Dist.    Hort.,    360;    Reading 


Gardeners',  119,  248,  348,  364, 
446;  Redhill  and  Reigate  Dist. 
Gardeners',  348 ;  Reigate  Rose 
and  Sweet  Pea,  34 ;  Richmond 
Hort.,  34:  Rochford  and  Dist. 
Hort.,  362;  Rothesay  Hort.,  462; 
Roval  Caledonian  Hort..  214; 
RoVal  Horticultural.  12,  32,  54, 
75,"  94,  116.  137,  174,  193,  209, 
228,  243,  259,  262,  277,  295, 
311,  325,  341,  379,  401,  420,  461 ; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland,  275 ;  Royal  Lancashire 
Agric,  117;  Roval  Meteoro- 
logical, 377,  385:  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural,  98,  324;  (Aber- 
deen branch),  445:  Sandv 
Hort.,  228:  Scottish  Hort.,  34, 
73,  117,  160,  228,  276,  360,  384, 
443;  Shropshire  Hort.,  155; 
Smithfield  Club,  425;  Southamp- 
ton Roval  Hort.,  33,  98,  357,  361 ; 
Stirling  and  Dist.  Hort.,  160, 
179,  446;  Stirling  Chrys.,  382; 
Surveyors'  Institution,  416 ; 
Swanage  Hort.,  160;  Taunton 
Deane  Hort.  and  Floricultural, 
139 ;  Thornhill  Hort.,  195  ;  Thorn- 
ton Heath  and  Dist.  Hort.,  79; 
Torquay  Dist.  Gardeners',  345; 
Ulster  Hort.,  423  ;  Union  of  Hor- 
ticultural Mutual  Improvement, 
232,  295;  United  Hort.  Benefit 
and  Provident,  362,  442:  Ventnor 
and  Undercliff  Hort.  and  Chrys., 
332:  Watford  Hort.,  216;  VVar- 
grave  and  Dist.  Gardeners',  446 ; 
We.st  Derby  Hort.,  118;  Western 
Ro.'ie.  76 :  West  of  England 
Chrys..  361;  West  Linton  and 
Dist".  Hort.,  228;  Weston-super- 
Mare  Hort.,  117:  Weston-super- 
Mare  Chrys.,  362,  397:  Winches 
ter  Chrys.,  401  ;  Windsor  and 
Eton  Rose.  33 ;  Wolverhampton 
Floral  Fete.  38 ;  Women's  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Inter- 
national Union,  402;  Woolton 
Chrys.,  383 

Sodium   orthophosphale   and   colour 
in  flowers.  437 

Soil,   bacteriotoxins  in  the,  226 

Soils  and   crops,  50 

South    Africa,    a    trial    export    of 
Cucumbers  from,  291 

South  African  College,  the,  and  the 
late  Dr.  Bolus,  32 

South-we.st,  the  past  season  in  the, 
389 

Soya  Beans,  British-raised,  324 

Spathodea  campanulata,  459 

Species,  variation  in  natural,  456 

Spin.nch,  winter.   163 

S[)ores,  a  cloud  of  fungus,  228 ;  the 
wintering  of  summer,  455 

Standard  fruit  trees,  training  voung, 
476 

Starlings,  a  plague  of,  466 

Stevenson's,  Mr.  Thomas,  success  at 
the  Paris  show,  339 

Stock,   influence   of,   on   the   scion, 
372 

Stocks,  double-flowered.  324 

Stocks  for  fruit  trees.  314 

Strawberries  on  light  soils,  52 

Strawberry  season,  the,  22 


Studley  Castle  Horticultural  Col- 
lege, 52 

Suburban  garden,  treatment  of  a, 
350 

Sulphur  as  a  cure  for  "finger  and 
toe  "   disease,   150 

Summers  of  1906  and  1911  com- 
pared, 441 

Surrey,  cottage-gardens  in,  437 

Sweet  Pea,  an  abnormal,  192 ;  com- 
petition. Daily  Mail.   90 

Sweet  Peas,  albinism  in,  140 ;  at 
Wisley,  111 ;  diseases  of,  397,  445 ; 
flowering  in  May,  319 ;  in 
America,  254 :  in  the  Transvaal, 
358;  National  Sweet  Pea  So- 
ciety's list  of,  290,  296;  of  re- 
cent introduction,  4  ;  origin  of  the 
early-flowering  strains  of,  385 ; 
packing,  445 

Sweet  Potato,   the,   206 

Symphytum  peregrinum,  127 


Talbot-Clifton,  ilrs.  {Pilgrims  lo 

the  Isle."  of  Penance),  439 
Tar  as  a   manure   for   Chrysanthe- 
mums, 441 
Tea  consumption  in  Russia,  358 
Tenants'  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, 425,   441 
Texnier,  U.  Le  (Le  Camellia),  236 
The  Dell,  Orchids  at  the,  102 
The  Mall,   tree-pruning  in  the,   144 
The   Node,    winter-flowering   plants 

at  the,  461 
The    Pleasaunce,    Overstrand,    260, 

294 
Thompson,      H,      Stuart      (Alpine 

Plants  of  Europe).  258 
Thuya    occidentalis,    the    Cedar    of 

the  Canadian  swamps,  297 
Tilling,  dynamite  used  in,  131 
Tobacco   plants,   hybrid,   309 
Torenia  atropurpurea.  334 
Transpiration  of  plants,   the,   237 
Transvaal,  Sweet  Peas  in  the,  358 
Tree  Ferns  in   tl#'  open,   182 
Tree  fired  by  ligntning,  134 
Tree  growers,   a  concession   to.   323 
Tree-pruning  in  The  Mall,   144 
Tree  stumps,  blasting,  411,  440,  476 
Trees  and  shrubs,  24,  165,  203,  248. 
^  334,  391,  431 

Trees,  dwarf  .Japanese  at  Battersea 
Park,  379;  the  naturalisation  of, 
417 
Tropaeolum  speciosum,  the  culture 
of,  27,  53,  164;  at  Nuneham  Park 
gardens.  6;  in  Cornwall,  6;  in 
Scotland,  6. 
Tschirch,     A.      {Die     Feinenbaiime 

//alien.'),  267 
Turin  International  Exhibition,  150 
Twitch  or  Couch  Grass,  133 


Ui.LSWATEH  foreshore,  275 

Ulmus  montana,  weeping  varieties 

of,  221 
Uromyces     fab»,     rust     disease     of 

Broad  Beans,  151 


V 

Variation  in  natural  species,  456 
Vegetable  culture  in  Shropshire,  275 
Ve;ietable    show,    .Messrs.    Dickson 

and  Robinson's.  208 
Vegetables,  163,  469 
Verbena     Miss     Willmott,      winter 

treatment   of,  330 
Veronica  ^'eitchii,  391 
Viger,  M.,  437 
Vines,   forcing,  73  ;  inarching,  478  ; 

red   spider  on,   7,   27,   93  ;   mealy 

bug  on,  266 
Viola  gracilis.  303 
Violas,  select  varieties  of,  433 
Violets,  branched,  466 


W 

W'-iLXUTS,  to  keep,  293 

Waltham  Hall  Gardens,  Lincoln- 
shire, rainfall  at,  6 

Ward,  Mr.  Frank  Kingdom,  7; 
plant  collecting  in  China,  292,  458 

Wasp  plague,  the,  53,  134,  192,  209, 
228,   242 

Water  Melons  and   '■  wilt,"  286 

Watering  plants  out-of-doors,  new 
system  of,  94 

Watson,  William  (llhododendrons 
and  Azalea.-).  72 

Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  heat- 
ing of'tlie,  294.  508;  roof  garden, 
308 

Weather,  autumn,  323  ;  and  aquatic 
plants.  203 ;  at  Lambav  Island, 
477  ;  in  North  Wales,  242 

Weathers,  J.  (T/ir  liulh  Bool;),  303 

Webster,  A.  D.  (The  }/e</ent's  Park 
and  Primro.-<e  Hill).  367 

Weeds,  a  garden  of,  225 ;  Board  of 
Agriculture's  leaflet  on,  323 ; 
plant-f(X)ds    appropriated    by,    71 

Winchmore  Hill,  new  park  at,  339 

Wheat   flour,    the   strength    of,   416 

Wheat  of  high  bread-making 
value,  309 

"  White  "  medal,  award  of  the,  457 

WiLson,  Mr.  E.  H.,  130 

Winter  flowers  in  Scotland,  477 

Wisley.  new  rock-garden  at,  45 ; 
school  of  horticulture  at,  90 ; 
trials  at.  96;  Sweet  Peas  at.  111 

Witches'  Broom  on  Scots  Fir,  263 

Wood  Hall,  Sydenham,  142 

Wocdlice,  to  destroy.  298 

Woods  and  Forests,  office  of,  458 

Wooil  wasp,  the,  196 

Worcestershire,  experimental  gar- 
den, 376 

Worm,  a  new  garden,  152 

Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners, 
377,  437 


Yams,  the  cultivatiim  of,  140 
Year,  events  of  the,  472 
Yeldhall   Manor,  Twyford,  388 
Yew,  poisonous  properties  of,  348 
Yorksln're   fungus   foray,   276 
Young,  Mr.  W.,  260 
Yucca     gloriosa     var.     Ellacombei, 
284;  \.   recurva  glauca,  389 
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AmsTOLOcniA  kewessis  (October  28) 

Ashbourne,  Co    Cork,  views  in  the  gardens  at  (November  4) 

■Crinum  Johsstoxii  (September  2) 

Fbtiits,  a  taiu.k  ok  choice  'hot-house,  exhibited  at  the   Shrewsbury 

show  (December  2.3) 
Gaya  Lyat.lii  (September  23) 

Hooker,  Sib  Joseph  Dalton,  portrait  of  the  late  (December  IG) 
ICKWORTH  Park.  Sufeoi.k  (December  9) 
Incarvillea  lutea  growing  wild  in  China  (August  19) 
IsoPYRUM  ORANDiFLORCM  IN  China  (December  2) 
JuGLANS  CATHiVESsis  (September  9) 

KiGELIA     PINNATA      IN       THE      SaJJAN      NlWAS      GARDENS      UdAIPUR.       InDIA 

(August  12) 
Leonardslee.  H  jrsham,  Sussex,  woodland  scenery  at  (November  18) 


Longford  Castle,  Wiltshire  (October  21) 
Meconopsis  integripolia  in  China  (November  11) 
Nerium  odorum  in  thf.  New  Park,  Indore,  India  (July  8) 

PlATYCERIUM  GRANDE   AND    OpHIOOLOSSUM  PENDULUM  IN  BRISBANE    BoTANIO 
GARDENS    (July   20) 

Primula  Beesiana  growing  wild  on  the  mountains  op  Yunnan,  China 

(September  30) 
PRiMt;Li  lichianoensis  in  China  (December  30) 
RHononENDRON  LoDERi  (July  1.5) 
The    Plexsaunce,    Overstrand,    Norfolk,    views   in   the    gardens    at 

(October  7) 
Woodland   with  Rhododendrons   at   Leonardslee,   Horsham,  Sussex 

(October  14) 
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Acacia  melanoxylon  destroyed  by 
Loranlhus,  105 

Aciphylla  squarrosa  in  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  105 

Adenium  obesum  flowering  in  an 
Indian  garden,  47 

JEtliionema  Kotschyana  at  Ash- 
bourne, Co.  Cork,  317 

Aloe  dichotoma  growing  wild  in 
South  Africa,  201 ;  A.  Pearsonii 
in  Schonland,  190 

Alps,  view  of  the  Dent  d'Anibin 
and  Pyramid  Mountain,  439 

Amaryllis  Parkeri  and  A.  Bella- 
donna, 211 

Andre,  M.  Edouard,  portrait  of  the 
late,  338  ^ 

Apple  Charles  Kyre,  279 

Aristolochia  brasiliensis,  301 ;  A. 
trilobata,  300 

Ashbourne,  Co.  Cork.,  views  in  the 
gardens  at,  316,  317,  318 ;  Cypri- 
pedium  spectabile  at,  315 

Augea  capensis  in  the  Karree 
Desert,  Namaqualand,  125 


Bambusa  fastuosa  in  a  Reading  gar- 
den, 308 

Banana  "  King  of  Thousands,"  452 

Begoniajs,  "  Altrincham  Pink,"  421  : 
"  Glory  of  Cincinnati,"  469;  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  454 

Bethany  Drift,  South  Africa,  view 
near,  200 

Bothy  at  Longford  Castle,  Wilt- 
shire, 302 

Bowes  Museum,  Barnard  Castle, 
358  ;  bed  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins 
at,  369  ;  view  in  the  park,  368 

Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossiee 
"  Holford's  variety,"  393 

Bushmanland,  views  in,  166,  191 


Cal.anthe  Cooksoniae,  350 

Callianthemum  rutsefolium,  219 

Camassia  Leichtlinii  in  a  Devon 
garden,  122 

Campanula  acutangula  flowering  in 
a  pot,  220;  C.  lactiflora  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  garden  at  Waltliam 
Cross,  438 

Carnations  :  Herbert  Newman,  78 ; 
Wivelsfield  Wonder,  424 

Chinese  plants,  a  group  of  new,  at 
the  R.H.S.  meeting,  175 

Chrysanthemum  Jliss  Margaret 
Walker,  343 ;  Chrysanthemums  at 
the  Edinburgh  show,  385;  Yellow 
Cap  and  t'aprice  du  Printemps, 
grown  as  dwarf  jjlants,  398,  399  ; 
method  of  propagating  dwarf 
plants  of,  154 

Citrus  medica,  fruit  of,  459 

Clemati.s  Tliunbevgii,  253 

Colchicums  at  Jladresfield  Court 
gardens,  295 

CoUetia  cruciata,  a  flowering 
branch  of,  255 

Cornus  paucinervis,  a  llowering 
specimen  of,  95 

Cotton  field  destroyed  by  "wilt" 
(Fusarium  vasinfectum),  287 

Cotyledon  linearis  and  Euphor- 
bia balsamifera  exhibiting 
"  mimicry,"  135 

Cow  Pea  field  in  South  Africa  show- 
ing the  effects  of  root-knot 
disease,  286 

Crata'go-mespilus  Asnieresii,  a 
graft  hybrid,-  183;  flowering  in 
Kew  Gardens,  185 

Cup,  the  "  Coronation,"  offered  at 
tlie  Olympia'show,  15 

Cypripedium  C''a|)manii  "  Weston - 
birt  variety,"  431;  C.  Lucifer, 
293;  C.  Royal  George,  281;  C. 
«ibyl  superhum,  351 ;  C.  specta- 
bile, at  Ashbourne,  Co.  Cork,  315 

Cypripedium  house  at  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong &  Brown's  Nursery,  430 


Cytisus  Adamii,  a  graft-hybrid, 
162 ;  C.  purpureus,  a  flowering 
spray  of,  153 


Delphinium  Moerheimii,  352 ;  a 
field  of,  353 

Dendrobium  aggregaturn  in  an  In- 
dian garden,  82 ;  D.  Victoria  Re- 
gina,  57 

Dicksonia  antai'ctica  in  a  Devonshire 
garden,  182 

Dolichodiera  tubiflora,  254 

Douglas,  James,  portrait  of  the 
late,  404 

Draba  Dedeana  and  D.  pyrenaica 
flowering  on  a  moraine,  5 

Drac;ena  deremensis  Warneckii,  23 


Earley,   William,  'portrait  of   the 

late,  264 
Echinocactus  macrodiscus   and  Eu- 
phorbia    meloformis     exhibiting 

"  mimicry,"  135 
"  Education  "  train  in  America,  152 
Elm,  Plot's,  408,  409 
Elms,  two  weeping  forms  of  Ulmus 

montana,  221 
Eritrichium  n.anum   flowering   in   a 

moraine  garden,  5 
Euphorbia  Diegeana  growing   wild 

in  Bushmanland,  191 
Euphorbia        species         exhibiting 

"  mimicry,"  135 


Fern    (Dicksonia    antarctica)    in    a 

Devon  garden,  182 
Ferns,  a  group  of,  at  the  Olympia 

show,  14 
Ficus  carica,   diagram  showing  the 

interrelations   between   wild    and 

cultivated,   268;    F.    lyrata,    234, 

235  . 

Fig,  diagram  showing  interrelations 

of  the  three  types  of  the  common, 

268 
Fruit,    a   prize    exhibit   of,    at    the 

Olympia  show,  11 
Fruits  of  Paliurus  australis,  377  :  of 

Pometrranate,  271 


Gaya  Lyallii,  56 

Goldsmith,  George  Henrv,  portrait 

of  the  late,  323 
Graft-hybrids,    161,    162,    163,    183, 

185 

H 

Helenium     autumnale     "  Riverton 

Beauty,"  373 
Homeria    colli  na    in    a    Devonshire 

garden,  476 
"Hooker"  medal,  the,  428 
Houlletia  Wallisii,  177 
Hull,   views  in  the  Pickering  Park 

at,  87,  88 

I 

IpoMOiA  rubro-ci]erulea  flowering  in 
a  Devon  garden,  112 

Itea  ilicifolia,  96 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir 
de  Clias.  Turner  in  a  Jersey  gar- 
den, 333 


JuGLANS  cathayeiisis,   fruit  of,   189 


L.elio-Cattleya     Martinetii,     25 ; 

L.-C.  Nella,  474;  L.-C.  Sylvia,  18 
Laird,  the  late  Robert,  portrait  of, 

195 
Lemoine,    Victor,    portrait    of    the 

late,  465 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  multiflorum, 

237 


Lilium    longiflorum    as    grown    for 

market,  462 
Linum  Lowii  on  the  rockery  at  Ash- 

bourno,    Co.    Cork,    318:    L.    nar- 

bonense,  in  Mr.   Bowles's  garden, 

458 
Little   Namaqualand,   views  in,   61. 

62,  63,  124,  125,  166,  200,  201 
Longford    Castle,    the    bothy    and 

rock  garden  at,  302 
Loranthus    amplexifolius,     flowers, 

foliage  and  fruits  of,  104 ;  on  Do- 

don;ea  viscosa,  104 
Lycopodium  squarrosum,  218 


M 

Meconopsis,     a    hybrid,     22 ;     M. 

Delavayi.  51 
Medal     presented     to     Sir     .loseph 

Hooker   by  the  Linnean   Society, 

428 
Medal   to  commemorate   the   fourth 

Conference  on  Genetics,  286 
Melons,  a  good  crop  of,  at  Ballyfin 

gardens.  Queen's  County,  73 
Mesembryanthemum      Barklvi   •  in 

Modderfontein,    167 -,    M.  "digiti- 

forme     in    Little     Namaqualand, 

125 ;  in  the  Karree  desert,  124 
Moore,  Sir  Fred.  W.,  portrait  of,  31 
ilonntain,  the  Dent  d'Ambin  and 

Pyramid,  439 
Musa  sapientum  King  of  Thousands, 

452 
Mussa^nda  erythrophylla,  91 
Mutisia  decurrens  on  the  rockery  in 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  450  ; 

fruit    of,    451;    M.     ilicifolia,    a 

flowering  spray  of,  449 


N 

Namaqu.^land,  Little,  views  in,  61, 
62,  63,  124,  125,  155,  200,  201 

Nerium  odorum  as  a  hedge  in  the 
New  Park,  Indore,  India,  4 

Nymphsea  "  Mrs,  Richmond,"  176 


Odontoglossom  Chione,  411 ;  0. 
Harwoodii,  245 

Olympia  show,  general  view  of  the, 
i3 ;  .Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.'s  ex- 
hibit of  Sweet  Peas,  54  :  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  &  Son's  Ferns  at  the, 
14  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons' 
exhibit  of  fine  foliage  plants  at 
the,  17;  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  C-o.'s 
exhibit  at  the,  55 ;  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.'s  exhibit  at  the, 
26 ;  pergola  at  the,  12 

Opuntia  missouriensis,  340 

Orange  river,  view  of  the,  202 

Orchis  italica,  153 

Osmanthus  armatus,  foliage  of,  113 

Osteomeles  anthyllidifolia  flowering 
at  Kingswear,  Devon,  433 


Pjeonies,  Tree,  a  border  of,  at 
Wood  Hall,  Sydenham,  145 

Paliurus  australis  (Christ  Thorn),  a 
fruiting  spray  of.   377 

Pelargonium  and  Euphorbia  exhibit- 
ing mimicry,  135 

Pelargoniums  Lord  Bute,  44 ;  Sou- 
venir de  Chas.  Turner,  in  a  Jersey 
garden,  333 

Pentstemon  campanulatus,  the 
white  variety  of,  93 

Philadelphus  hirsutus,  a  flowering 
shoot  of,  83 ;  P.  hybridus  Lemoi- 
nei  virginal,  6 

Phoenix  Roebelinii  with  male  in- 
florescence, 42 

Picl;ering  Park,  Hull,  views  in  the, 
87,  88 

Plagianthus  (Gaya)  Lyallii,  a  flower- 
ing shoot  of,  56 

Pla:ie  tree  in  The  :\[all,  London,  144 


Plants  exhibiting  mimicry.  135 
Plot's    Elm    near    Banbury,    Oxon, 
408 ;   near  Fineshade,   Northamp- 
tonshire, 409 
Plums  ;  Blackbird,  198  ;  Prosperitv, 
199  '         '  V       t, 

Polypodium  irioides  var,  ramosun;!, 
71 ;  P.  rigidulum  yar,  Vidgenii, 
72  • 

Pomegranate,  fruit  of  the,  271 

Primula  Beesiana  growing  wild  in 
China,  243;  P.  dryadifolia,  207; 
P.  Gagnepainii  flowering  in  a  pot, 
102;  P.  membranifolia,  207 

Punicea  granatum  (Pomegranate), 
fruit  of,  271 

Pyrus  floribunda  flowering  at  Yeld- 
hall  Manor,  Twyford,  390 


Ravenala   madagascarien.sis,   450 

Rhododendron  Wightii,  269 

Rock  garden  at  Wijsley  in  course  of 

formation,  45 
Root  knot  on  Cow  Pea   (Vigna  un- 

guiculata),  287 
Rose  bowl  offered  by  Messrs.  Clay 
&  Son  at  the  Royal  International 
Exhibition.  1912,  419 
Roses :  Dorothy  Perkins,  at  Bowes 
JIuseum  Park,  369;  Gloire  de 
Chedane  Guinoisseau  awarded  the 
"Clay"  gold  medal  at  the  Festival 
of  Empire  Rose  show,  263 ;  Hein- 
rich  Jliinch,  335;  Mme.  Hector 
Leuilliot  at  Foxhill,  Reading,  412 


S 
Saussurea  Veitchiana,  85 
Saxifraga     lingulata  '  Albertii     at 
.  Ashbourne,  Co,  Cork,  316 
Schizandra     sinensis,     a     floweriu" 

spray  of,  2 
Senecio  Heritieri,  332 
Sirex  gigas,  the  wood  wasp,  195 
Solanum  tubingense,  a  graft  hybrid, 

161  6  .  , 

Sophro-Lfelio-Cattleya    "  Jeanettet" 

229 
Spathodea    campanulata    in    Sajjan 

Niwas  gardens,  Udaipur,  458 
Sweet  Pea,   an  abnormal   flower  of, 

192 
Sweet    Peas,    an   exhibition   group 

of,  54 
Symphytum  peregrinum,  a  flowering 

spray  of,  127 


The  Pleasaunce,  Overstrand,  Nor- 
folk, 260;  the  "Tudor"  borders 
at,  251 ;  a  pergola  at,  261 

Train,  "  Education."  in  America, 
152 

U 

Ulmus  montana  pendula,  221 
Ulmus  Plotii  near  Banbury.  Oxford- 
shire,     408 ;       near      Fineshade, 
Northamptonshire,  409 


W 

Water  garden  exhibited  by  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  at  the  Elslree 
show,  59 

Willis,  J.  J.,  portrait  of  the  late, 
120 

Wisley,  the  new  rock  garden  at,  45 

Wood  Hall,  Sydenham,  views  in  the 
gardens  at,  142,  145 ;  the  conser- 
vatory at,  151 ;  Schizanthus  at, 
143    ■ 

Wood  wasp,  Sirex  gigas,  195 


Yeldhall    Manor,    Twyford,    38S  ;- 
views  in  the  gardens  at,  389.  390 
Vuc-ca  "loriosa  var.  EUacombei.  284 
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THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
THE   PROLO^^GED    DROUGHT. 

IN  the  period  between  M.-iy  3  and 
June  16  the  rainfall  in  my  district 
amounted  to  only  0.2-1  in.  Not  one 
of  the  numerous  thunderstorms  which 
occurred  during  the  period  visited  this 
district,  though  two  or  three  slight  ones 
were  felt  a  few  miles  away.  As  a  rule, 
they  appear  to  have  missed  the  principal 
fruit  districts,  where  they  were  urgently 
needed.  The  injury  done  by  the  drought 
is  incalculable,  most  of  it  being  quite  irre- 
parable by  the  bounteous  rainfall  which 
followed.  The  Strawberry  crop,  wheie 
the  plants  are  cultivated  upon  too  large  a 
scale  for  watering  to  be  attempted,  was 
reduced  to  meagre  dimensions,  the  plants 
on  some  soils  being  almost  scorched  before 
they  had  matured  half  their  fruits  that  an 
abundant  amount  of  blossom  had  set.  The 
yellowing  and  dropping  of  Plums  became 
worse  and  worse.  Cherries  dropped  freely, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  .Apple  blos- 
som failed  to  set  fruit,  and  both  Black 
and  Rod  Currants  began  to  colour  before 
they  had  attained  to  their  full  size.     It 


is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rain  came  soon 
enough  to  save  Raspberries  from  deprecia- 
tion approaching  the  ruin  of  the  crop, 
though  some  loss  is  inevitable. 

Aphides  and  Red  Spider. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  aphis  attack 
on  Plums  and  Apples  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  experienced,  and  that  the  injury  it 
has  done  is  enormous.  To  what  extent 
the  loss  of  fruit  is  attributable  to  drought 
alone,  and  what  proportion  to  aphides, 
cannot  be  determined.  But  there  is 
another  pest  of  which  very  little  has  been 
heard  in  relation  to  these  trees,  although 
it  is  accountable  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  aphis  and  the  drought 
for  the  dingy  appearance  of  much  of  the 
foliage  of  Plums  and  Apples.  I  refer 
to  red  spider,  which  I  have  never  before 
seen  on  out-door  fruit  to  anything  like 
the  extent  prevalent  this  season.  The 
drought  was  most  favourable  to  this  pest, 
which  does  not  flourish  under  damp  con- 
ditions. In  my  case  its  attack  is  much 
worse  on  Plums  tlian  on  Apples.  The 
under-sides  of  leaves  of  Plums  and  some 
varieties  of  Apples  were  thickly  covered 
with  this  pest  in  the  early  part  of  June, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  defoliation 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  before  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  only  out-door 
fruit  commonly  supposed  to  be  adversely 
affected  by  red  spider  is  the  Gooseberry. 

Abortive  Apple  Blossom. 

Last  season  the  extensive  failure  of  the 
Apple  blossoms  to  set  fruit  was  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  sunshine  and  warmth  in  the 
summer  of  1909,  causing  unripened  fruit 
spurs.  Possfbly  the  same  cause  is  partly 
accountable  for  the  like,  though  less 
general,  failure  of  the  present  season,  as 
the  summer  of  1910  was  as  cold  and  sun- 
less as  that  of  1909.  In  support  of  this 
theory  is  the  fact  that  the  failure  on  young 
trees,  which  needed  more  sunshine  to 
ripen  their  fruit  spurs,  in  consequence  of 
their  vigorous  wood  growth,  thiin  mature 
trees,  is  much  the  more  common  in  my 
plantations.  The  yield  of  most  varieties, 
planted  five  years  ago  in  some  cases  and 
six  years  in  others,  in  spite  of  abundant 
blossoming,  will  be  extremely  disappoint- 
ing, whereas  there  is  quite  an  average  crop 
on  mature  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
evidence  that  tlie  failure  may  be  attri- 
buted mainly  to  drought  and  insect  at- 
tacks, there  is  the  fact  that  early  blossom- 
ing varieties,  which  set  their  fruit  before 
the  full  severity  of  the  drought  and  aphis 
attack  was  reached,  have  a  much  better 
show  of  fruit  than  the  late  blossomers. 
In  some  reports  the  failure  is  attributed 
to  injury  arising  from  the  Apple  sucker; 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  cause  in 
my  case,  as  I  had  not  at  all  a  bad  in- 
festation of  this  pest,  and  it  was  dealt 
with  effectually  by  spraying  just  before 
the  blossom  opened,  qnd  where  necessary 
a  second  time  after  the  fall  of  the  petals. 

The  Fruit  Harvest. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Strawberry 
crop  was  a  partial  failure,  and  a  scarcity 
of    Gooseberries    was   indicated   by    high 


prices.  Almost  all  accounts  describe  the 
Black  Currant  crop  as  a  very  short  one, 
while  Red  and  White  Currants  appear  to 
be  full  crops.  Cherries  and  Pears  failed 
badly  on  the  whole.  Plums  and  Apples 
vary  greatly  in  different  districts,  and  ' 
even  in  different  orchards  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. On  the  whole,  Plums  may  possibly 
amount  to  three-fourths  of  an  average 
yield,  notwithstanding  the  dropping  of 
many  fruits.  This  estimate  is,  however, 
doubtful,  as  much  fruit  which  piomised 
to  mature,  some  of  it  nearly  half-size  at 
the  time  of  writing,  is  being  knocked  off 
by  the  rains.  The  Apple  crop  appears  to 
be  much  below  the  average  in  Kent  and 
in  some  other  Apple-growing  counties,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  reach  average 
dimensions  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
drought  caused  much  of  the  fruit  to 
colour  prematurely,  but  whether  the  rain- 
fall came  in  time  to  remedy  this  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  Season  and  Young  Trees. 
In  the  case  of  both  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  planted  last  winter,  the  drought  and 
aphis  attack  were  very  destructive,  the 
drought  preventing  the  trees  from  grow- 
ing strongly  and  overcoming  the  pest. 
An  early  aphis  attack  did  much  injury 
to  a  field  of  Apples  planted  in  the 
winter  of  1909-10  ;  but  by  means  of  two 
sprayings  and  stripping  off  the  curled 
leaves  the  injury  was  much  mitigated. 
The  greatest  damage  has  been  done  to 
Beauty  of  Bath  Apples,  planted  in  1908-9. 
Tins  \ariety  is  especially  subject  to  aphis, 
and  the  effect  of  the  attack  upon  it, 
in  spite  of  two  sprayings,  is  very  pro- 
nounced. Many  of  the  young  trees,  which 
were  pictures  of  vigorous  growth  in  the 
spring,  had  all  their  shoots  covered  with 
tightly-curled  leaves  before  the  end  of 
June,  while  others  were  partially  affected 
in  a  like  manner.  Those  which  suffered 
most  can  never  form  good  trees,  in  my 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig 
them  up,  and  plant  new  trees,  or  graft 
them  afresh.  The  masses  of  curled  leaves 
have  been  stripped  off  the  shoots  by  hand 
and  thoroughly  crushed,  as  this  plan  was 
found  beneficial  in  the  summer  of  1909  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  stripped  part  has 
been  cut  back  to  a  sound  bud  by  way  of 
experiment.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  also 
much  injured,  and  other  varieties  have 
suffered  to  a  less  extent. 

Pollination. 
It  is  strange  that  fruit  growers  should 
have  had  to  wait  till  the  year  1911  to  see 
the  question  of  the  pollination  of  orchard 
trees  made  a  prominent  subject.  Ever 
since  market  fruit-growing  became  ex- 
tensively practised  in  this  country.  Apples 
and  Plums  of  the  same  varieties  have 
been  grown  in  large  blocks,  and  this 
has  been  the  case  also  in  nurseries. 
There  have  been,  therefore,  abundant  op- 
portunities of  observing  which  varieties 
are  not  self-fertile,  but  need  the  pollen 
of  some  other  variety  to  set  the  blossoms. 
We  are  now  told  that  we  should  not  plant 
more  than  two  or  three  rows  of  any 
variety  of  the  Apple  without  a  break,  and 
this  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  a  few  kinds 
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of  Plums.  iBut  this  is  very  inconvenient 
on  large  plantations,  in  relation  par- 
ticularly to  spraying,  thinning  the  fruits, 
and  gathering  them,  because  different 
varieties  require  different  treatment 
or  different  times  for  treatment,  and 
the  employes  are  often  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish varieties,  so  that  constant  super- 
vision would  be  needed  if  the  recommenda- 
tion were  adopted.  A  list  of  self-pollinat- 
ing varieties  of  Apples  and  Plums  would 
be  very  valuable.  I  have  several  blocks  of 
five  to  eight  rows  of  the  same  Apples  in 


Jubilee,  which  is  not  in  blossom  until 
Lord  Grosvenor  has  finished  flowering, 
and  there  are  four  rows  of  the  former,  12 
feet  apart,  there  are  216  feet  between 
the  last  row  of  Lord  Gi-osvenor  and 
Golden  Spire,  the  nearest  Apple  of  any 
use  for  pollinating  purposes.  Royal 
Jubilee  also  must  be  self-fertile,  as  it  is 
not  in  full  blossom  until  every  other 
variety  that  I  grow  has  passed  that  stage, 
and  yet  it  fruits  well  in  some  seasons. 
In  a  plantation,  too  young  to  test  fruitful- 
ness,   as  the  rows  are  very  short,   there 


Fig.    I. —  SCHIZ.\NDRA    CHINENSIS  :    FLOWERS    ROSE-COLOURED. 


mature  or  nearly  mature  plantations,  and 
I  have  not  seen  any  case  of  failure  to  fruit. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  reported  to  be 
not  self-fertile  ;  but  I  have  two  blocks  of 
eight  rows  of  that  variety,  and  the  fruit 
is  set  in  the  middles  of  laoth  blocks  as 
freely  as  on  the  outsides.  Lord  Grosvenor 
niust  be  self-pollinative,  as  I  have  14 
rows,  where  a  field  narrows  into  a  corner 
of  that  variety  in  one  block,  with  no  fruit 
trees  on  one  side  of  the  block.  The  last 
row  is  168  feet  from  any  other  variety  of 
Apple,     and,     as    the    nearest    is    Royal 


are  13  rows  of  Beauty  of  Bath,  14  of 
Worcester  Pearraain,  and  12  of  Allington 
Pippin  in  solid  blocks.  Unless  these  are  all 
self-pollinating,  they,  or  at  least  one  of 
them,  will  teach  a  lesson.  Among  Plums, 
Black  Diamond  is  said  to  be  not  self- 
fertile.  That  seems  to  me  probable,  as 
I  have  a  number  of  trees  of  this  variety 
planted  between  Apples,  and  quite  dis- 
tant from  any  other  Plums,  and  there  is 
not  a  fruit  on  one  of  them.  Other  varie- 
ties no  older  are  bearing  a  few  fruits.  A 
Southern  Grower. 


SCHiZANDRA   CHINENSIS. 

ScHlZANDBA  CHINENSIS  (see  fij,'.  1)  IS  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  Eng 
land  in  1850.  In  a  wild  state  the  plant- 
climbs  over  trees  to  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  The 
long,  reddish,  slender  branches  are  clothed  rather 
sparsely  the  first  year  with  obovate  or  oval  leaves 
2  to  4  inches  long,  remotely  and  finely  toothed, 
and  glabrous  except  for  scurfy  down  on  the  veins 
beneath.  On  the  year-old  branches  the  leaves  are 
crowded  on  short  shoots,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
flowers  appear  in  April.  They  are  j  to  |  inch  in 
diameter,  solitary,  on  slender  stalks  about  1  inch 
in  length  ;  the  sepals  and  petals,  about  nine  in 
number,  are  similar,  being  rose-coloured,  very 
much  cupped  and  incurved.  The  fruits  are 
more  attractive  than  the  flowers.  The  portion 
of  the  flower  bearing  the  carpels  becomes, 
elongated  after  fertilisation  takes  place,  becom- 
ing ultimately  2  to  6  inches  long,  and  bearing 
scarlet  berries  in  a  sort  of  spike.  This  remark- 
able elongation  of'  the  ovary-bearing  part  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  genus.  The  berries  remain  tor 
a  long  time  on  the  plunt. 

The  gen-is  belongs  to  the  Magnoliaceae,  and 
S.  chinensis,  in  common  with  most  members 
of  tliis  order,  i.5  strongly  fragrant.  Not 
only  are  the  flowers  sweetly  scented,  but  the 
wood  itself,  especially  when  dried,  has  a  pleasant, 
spicy  perfume.  Recent  exploration  in  China  has 
added  several  new  species  to  collections,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  promising.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  known  as  S.  Henryi  (see  fig.  55  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August"  26,  1905),  in- 
troduced by  .Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from  Central 
China,  and  now  growing  in  tlie  Coombe  Wood 
Xursery  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons.  On 
the  whole,  the  genus  is,  both  for  interest  and 
beauty,  worthy  of  more  notice  from  planters  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  For  the  opportunity  of 
figuring  S.  chinensis  we  are  indebted  to  JMr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill  Nurserv,  Newry. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS    AT    MESSRS.     J.     &    A. 
McBEAN'S    NURSERY. 


A. 


Many  years  ago,  Mr.  A.  A.  iMcBean  made  a 
special  study  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  its 
habits  and  requirements,  and  proved  the  value  of 
this  beautiful  Orchid  as  a  decorative  plant  and 
a  subject  for  furnishing  cut  blooms.  In  the 
original  block  of  three  large,  span-roofed  houses, 
each  more  than  100  feet  in  length  and  loftier 
than  most  cool  Orchid  houses,  the  plants  were 
grown  to  perfection,  and  Mr.  McBean  set  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  Odontoglossum  culture. 
From  the  commencement  until  now  the  Cooks- 
bridge  Orchids  have  progressed,  and  this  season 
the  three  large  houses  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  Jlay  and  early  June  have  been 
filled  with  flowers  of  Odontoglossum  crispum. 
In  point  of  vigour  the  plants  are  remarkable, 
po,-sessing  large,  shiny  bulbs,  thick,  fleshy  leaves 
and  stout  flower-spikes,  carrying  from  12  to  20  or 
nrore  grand  white  flowers,  some  of  them  tinged 
with  pink  and  often  with  the  backs  of  the  petals 
purple.  Some  of  the  finest  blotched  varieties  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  as  for  example  0.  cris- 
pum Mrs.  J.  McBean,  have  been  flowered 
in  this  nursery,  though  the  leaning  of  Jlr, 
McBean  is  towards  exceptionally  fine  white 
or  sparsely-spotted  typical  forms.  The  finer 
novelties  of  this  class  are  said  to  be  rarer 
than  those  of  the  blotched  forms.  A  white 
flower  of  thick  substance  and  exceptionally 
fine  form,  having  an  occasional  purple  spot 
on  the  sepals,  was  seen  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit.  0.  crispum  virginals  is  a  wholly  white 
variety,  with  a  fine  crimped  labellum,  whilst 
0.  crispum  Snow  Queen  is  another  chastely- 
beautiful  flower.  -There  were  also  some  forms  of 
O.    ardentissimum,    showing    all    th©    variations 
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seen  in  0.  crispum,  from  heavily-blotched,  to  pure 
white  blooms.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  houses 
was  a  group  which  included  Odontoglossum 
Thompsonianum,  0.  Clytie,  and  other  hybrids 
of  0.  Edwardii,  with  scarlet  Odontiodas,  Coch- 
liodas,  Odontoglossum  amabile,  0.  harvengtense, 
and  other  choice  Orchids.  In  the  smaller  houses 
was  a  general  collection  of  Odontoglossums 
flourishing  equally  as  well  as  the  plants  of 
0.  crispum  and  blooming  freely.  Of  0.  Harry- 
anum  there  were  some  fine  dark  forms  in  bloom, 
and  several  plants  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  hcd 
many  branched  spikes,  each  bearing  a  large  num- 
ber of  flowers.  The  side  stages  of  some  of  these 
houses  were  filled  with  hybrid  Odontoglossums  of 
carefully-selected  parentage,  Odontiodas,  numbers 
■of  Brasso-Cattleyas,  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Laelio- 
Cattlcyas,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  plants  of 
each  section  approaching  the  flowering  stage. 
In  one  large  house  was  a  collection  of  Cymbidium 
hybrids,  one  side  being  entirely  filled  with  crosses 
of  Cymbidium  insigne  (Sanderi).  Every  avail- 
able kind  of  Cymbidium  has  been  used  for  hyl>ri- 
dising  with  C.  insigne,  but  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  influence  of  C.  insigne  shows  strongly 
in  the  ornamental  growth  of  all  the  hybrids,  and 
probably  the  features  of  this  parent  will  be  seen 
in  the  flowers  as  well. 

In  the  Cattleya  and  Laelia  houses  there  were 
grand  displays  of  C.  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae,  the 
strains  representing  exceptionally  fine  quali- 
ties. Of  the  coloured  forms  of  0.  Mendelii, 
the  variety  Pearl  McBean  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  has  the  best-coloured  flowers,  whilst  of  the 
light  varieties  the  pure-white  C.  Mendelii 
Jlemoria  James  McBean  is  fine  both  in  size  and 
form.  Of  Cattleya  Mossiae  several  white  forms 
of  the  Reineckiana  and  Wageneri  cla^s  were  in 
bloom ;  also  C.  Mossise  Aureola,  a  blush-white 
variety  with  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  deep 
golden-yellow  in  its  broad  labellum.  Amongst  a 
collection  of  C.  Lawrenceana  was  a  specimen  with 
eight  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  both  the  Cattleyas 
and  Lfelia  purpurata  displayed  the  same  florifer- 
iius  character  as  the  Odontoglossums.  Several 
plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  had  nine  flowers  on 
a  spike. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  other  houses 
revealed  some  fine  specimens  of  the  white  Den- 
drobium  Dearei  with  a  few  plants  of  the  allied 
D.  Sanderse  in  bloom ;  a  number  of  darkly- 
coloured  forms  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  witli 
others  of  C.  callosum  Sanderse,  C.  Maudise ;  a 
large  quantity  of  Brassavola  Digbyana  crosses, 
some  being  in  bloom  ;  Laelio-Cattloyas  in  great 
variety,  also  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Fascina- 
tor, and  L.-C.  Aphrodite.  Miltonia  Phaltenopsis 
thrives  remarkably  well  in  this  nursery ; 
one  plant  observed  had  about  20  of  the  [irelty 
white  and  rose-coloured  flowers  ;  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri,  of  the  large-flowered  old  type,  and  its  pure- 
white  variety  ;  C.  Dusseldorfei  Undine,  one  of  the 
best  white  hybrids ;  profusely-flowered  plants  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  which,  with  the  purple- 
flowered  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  the  scarlet 
Cochlioda  Noezliana,  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
arc  grown  at  Cooksbridge  under  as  cool  conditions 
as   possible. 

A  house  filled  with  the  best  varieties  of  Lffilia 
anceps,  all  the  plants  being  in  fine  health;  an- 
other of  seedling  Odontoglossums,  together  with 
the  smaller  plants  of  rare  blotched  forms  of  0. 
crispum ;  numerous  crosses  of  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana and  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  and  combi- 
nations between  Ada  aur.-Mitiaca  and  Odontoglos- 
sum Edwardii,  were  all  interesting. 

AmoTig  the  Odontiodas  in  flower,  0.  Charles- 
worthii  stood  out  as  the  finest  in  colour,  with  0. 
Bradshawiie  and  0.  Vuylstekeie  next  in  beauty. 
It  was  interesting  to  observe  in  the  seedling 
Odontoglossums  and  Odontiodas  in  their  early 
stages  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  first  and 
second  pseudo-bulbs,  due  to  good  cultivation. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid  hybridisation  such 
results  were  only  obtained  after  several  years, 
with  the  risks  of  failure  during  the  progress  of 
development   extending   over   a   lengthy   period. 


The  large  ranges  of  Odontoglossum  houses  at 
Messrs.  McBean's,  filled  from  end  to  end  with 
plants  possessing  marvellously  fine  pseudo-bulbs, 
disproves  the  belief  formerly  held  that  Inrge 
pseudo-bulbs  were  incapable  of  producing  fine 
spikes  and  good  flowers.     B. 


THE    ROSARY. 


THE  PREPARATION   OF  ROSES  FOR 
EXHIBITION.— I.* 

Is  growing  Roses  for  exhibition,  a  start  must 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  growths  are  about  4  inches 
long.  To  obtain  good  flow-ers,  the  plants  must 
then  be  thinned  of  all  weakly  shoots,  and  only 
about  three  or  four  of  the  strongest  allowed 
to  grow.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Jlrs.  John 
Laing  (H.P.),  Caroline  Testout  (H.T.),  and 
Maman  Cochet  (Tea)  will  carry  flowers  well, 
whilst  others,  like  Capt.  Hayward,  K.  A.  Vic- 
toria, and  Mme.  Hoste,  will  only  perfect  two  or 
three  blooms.  The  shoots,  as  time  goes  on, 
must  be  carefully  searched  both  night  and  morn- 
ing for  maggots,  which  will  cause  much  damage 
and  loss  of  flower-buds  if  they  are  allowed  to 
go  unchecked.  Wlien  the  flower-buds  appear, 
the  side  buds  must  be  removed,  and  the 
centre  one,  provided  it  is  a  good  shape  and  quite 
free  from  any  insect  damage,  only  allowed  to  re- 
main. At  the  same  time,  all  side  shoots  must  be 
pinched  off,  as  well  as  any  which  are  showing  at 
the  base.  When  the  calyx  of  the  bud  splits  it  wiU 
be  necessary  to  shade  the  blooms.  Roses  do  not 
like  damp  or  rain,  neither  do  they  like  too  much 
sunshine,  especially  the  dark-coloured  varieties. 
There  aro  several  "  shades  "  on  the  market,  but 
all  are  rather  expensive.  The  best  is  West's 
"Acme,"  sold  at  about  9s.  per  dozen.  If  one 
has  only  a  few  Roses,  it  is  quite  easy  to  contrive 
a  makeshift  shade  with  a  piece  of  wood  and 
calico.  Its  construction  is  very  simple.  Having 
taken  a  piece  of  cube  sugar  box,  about  a  foot  long 
and  6  or  7  inches  wide,  the  piece  of  calico  Is 
tacked  round,  then  bore  a  hole  in  the  board  near 
one  end,  through  which  a  Bamboo  cane  is  in- 
serted. Old  straw  hats  placed  on  sticks  make 
good  shades,  but  they  are  not  lasting,  and 
none  is  so  good  as  West's  "  Acme."  Buds 
can  also  be  protected  by  placing  paper 
cones  on  them,  but  paper  protection  is  of 
no  use  in  wet  weather.  The  long,  high- 
centred  blooms  seen  in  the  show  boxes  at 
exhibitions  are  a  trifle,  so  to  speak,  artificial. 
They  have  received  the  aid  of  a  little  tie  of 
double  Berlin  wool.  The  process  is  a  quite 
simple  one  :  when  the  flower  is  a  quarter  open, 
the  outer  row  of  petals  is  pressed  back,  and  the 
centre  loosely  bound  with  a  piece  of  wool,  the 
ends  being  twisted  twice,  but  not  tied  in  a  knot. 
The  shade  is  again  put  over  the  flower,  and, 
the  bloom  is  ready  for  the  show  box  in  a  day  or 
two,  according  to  the  variety  and  the 
weather.  Some  varieties  are  more  fleeting 
than  others.  For  instance,  Mildred  Grant  will 
last  a  week,  while  Frau  Karl  Druschki  will  only 
last  a  day ;  but  the  Rose  cultivator  soon 
gets  to  know  the  good  and  bad  habits  of  the 
respective  varieties.  When  once  a  tie  is  put  on 
a  Rose  it  should  not  be  removed  until  staged 
at  the  show.  The  wool  stretches  as  the  flower 
expands.  The  tying  of  blooms  retards  their 
opening,  and  they  expand  very  quickly  when  it 
is  removed.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  best  time  for  cutting  the  flowers 
I  prefer  to  cut  them  at  about  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  before  the  show,  put  the  stems 
into  water  and  store  them  in  a  dark,  cool 
place.  Blooms  that  are  not  sufficiently  opened 
may  be  cut  the  following  morning  ;  but  blooms  cut 

•  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Courtney  Page  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Potters  Bar  and  District  Amateur  Rose 
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overnight  stand  up  ibetter  the  next  day.  The 
boxes  should  be  arranged  before  the  exhibitor 
leaves  home,  and  he  should  take  care  to  put  the 
largest  blooms  in  the  back  row,  the  better  speci- 
mens at  the  corners,  the  next  size  in  the  second 
row,  and  the  smaller  in  the  front.  All  the  sur- 
plus blooms  should  be  taken  for  "spares."  If 
the  weather  is  hot,  a  small  piece  of  ice  placed  .in 
the  moss  will  help  to  keep  the  blooms  fresh ; 
but  the  lid  of  the  box  must  be  raised,  or  moisture 
will  generate  and  the  flowers  become  spotted 
and  lose  colour.  When  the  blooms  are  arranged, 
the  exhibitor  should  not  hold  a  private  view  at 
home.  He  must  remember  the  blooms  are  for 
exhibition,  and  the  exhibition  is  the  place  for 
his  friends  to  inspect  them.  When  the  flowers 
reach  the  show,  he  should  just  peep  into  the  box 
to  see  that  the}'  are  all  right,  find  the  place 
allotted  to  him,  and  set  his  boxes  in  position. 
He  will  probably  find  that  several,  competitors 
are  already  busy  arranging  their  flowers.  After 
ascertaining  when  the  tent  is  toi  fee-  cleared,  and 
after  raising  the  lid  of  the  box,  ,  tlie  Roses 
should  be  left  untouched.  If  he  wanders  quietly 
round  and  watches  others  aiJiianging  their 
blooms,  he  will  notice  a  camel-hair  brush  is 
much  in  evidence  for  pressing  down  the  outer 
petals  of  first  this  and  then  that  Rose.  Now, 
if  he  watches  closely,  he  will  find  that  the  Roses 
are  really  being  spoiled.  After  having  taken 
stock  of  his  opponents'  blooms,  he  should  c<mi- 
plete  the  arrangement  of  his  own,  removing  any 
doubtful  blooms  and  replacing  with  "spares." 
The  ties  should  not  be  removed  until  it  is  neces- 
sary, always  leaving  the  thin  blooms  until  the 
last.  The  ties  should  be  cut  with  scissors.  A 
camel-hair  brush  may  now  be  employed  to  gently 
press  out  the  outer  petals  of  the  blooms ;  to  what 
extent  can  only  be  learned  from  observation. 
One  or  two  spare  blooms  should  be  kept  ready  in 
case  a  replacement  is  needed  at  the  last  minute, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  duplicates 
in  the  show  box.  It  is  from  the  winning  .stand 
that  one  is  able  to  learn  what  an  exhibition  Rose 
ought  to  be,  and  it  has  only  been  by  careful 
study  of  many  exhibits  that  cultivators  have 
become  successful  exhibitors.  Any  remarks 
on  exhibition  Roses  would  be  incomplete 
without  reference  to  the  best  varieties  for  an 
amateur  possessing  only  a  small  garden.  The 
man  who  grows  a  few  Roses  wants  those  that 
flower  and  grow  well  year  after  year.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  grow  a  great  number 
of  varieties ;  rather  grow  a  few  varieties  that  are 
constant,  and  have  a  number  of  ])lants  of  each, 
dividing  them  up  between  Il.P.'s,  H.T.'s.,  and 
T's.  If  I  were  growing,  say,  200  plants,  I  should 
select  24  varieties,  8  plants  of  each  of  tho  follow- 
ing sorts: — II.V.'s:  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Captain  Hayward, 
Hugh  Dickson,  A.  K.  Williams,  Susanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Her  Majesty,  Alfred  Colomb. 
H.T.'s:  Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  K. 
A.  Victoria,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupcrt,  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Dean  Hole,  Florence  Peniber- 
ton.  Lady  Asbtown,  The  Lyon  Rose.  7'c«.s.- 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Medea, 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Mme.  Jules  Gravcroaux, 
and  Molly  Sliarman  Crawford.  These  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  plants  for  an  amateur  to  show 
well  in  small  clasess.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  beautiful  Roses,  but,  unfortunately,  many 
of  them  must  be  avoided  by  anyone  who  grows 
cut-back  plants,  as  they  can  only  be  relied  on 
to  produce  good  blooms  in  the  first  year  and 
but  rarely  afterwards.  This  is  a  pity,  for 
amongst  them  are  some  of  our  finest  Roses, 
such  as  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant,  Wm.  Shean,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Horace  Vernet,  Ulster,  White  Lady,  Alice  Lind- 
sell,  Helen  Keller,  Prince  Arthur,  Countess  of 
Caledon,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  amongst 
the  Teas,  the  Mermet  tribe,  Elise  Varden,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Jlrs.  Edward  Mawley.  In  a  word, 
the  small  exhibitor  should  grow  the  reliable 
sorts,  and  leave  those  alone  that  only  givo 
chance  blooms  occasionally. 
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PREPARATION  OF  ROSES  FOR  EXHIBI- 
TION—II. 

DECORATIVE  ROSES.* 
I,  TOO,  propose  to  deal  with  the  preparation  of 
Roses  for  e.Nhibition,  but  I  shall  take  the  section 
generally  known  as  decorative  Roses.  To  be 
accurate,  perhaps,  each  separate  class  in  the 
section  should  have  slightly  different  treatment ; 
but,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  I  shall  take 
three  classes  : — (1)  Roses  to  be  shown  in  single 
vases  or  bowls,  of  the  type  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ashtown ;  (2) 
Roses  shown  more  or  less  in  bunches,  as  in  a 
class  for  six  vases  of  decorative  Roses ;  (3)  single 
Roses  and   Briars. 

(1)  My  first  class  of  Roses,  in  order  to  be 
shown  at  their  best,  require  nearly  as  much 
preparation  as  exhibition  Roses  shown  in  boxes. 
At  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  flowers  in- 
tended to  be  shown  should,  if  possible,  be  cut 
with  long  stalks,  with  a  single  flower,  perhaps 
with  a  bud  also,  at  the  end  of  the  stalk.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  wiring  Roses  when  it  can  be 
avoided;  perhaps  I  am  even  a  little  prejudiced 


other  quality,  and  in  showing  Roses  of 
this  class  it  is  most  important.  We  can, 
however,  seldom  protect  these  Roses  on  the 
plant  in  the  way  we  can  exhibition  blooms, 
and  all  the  Roses  in  a  cluster  are  seldom  at  their 
best  at  the  same  time.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
resort  to  other  means  to  obtain  the  result  de- 
sired. This  is  the  process  of  "clearing  up."  I 
have  here  two  vases  of  the  Rose  Tausendschon, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mrs.  Darlington,  while  I 
am  speaking,  to  prepare  one  of  them  by  tlie 
removal  of  all  the  flowers  that  are  past  their 
best.  The  other  vase  we  will  keep  for  compari- 
son. You  will  notice  now  how  much  brighter 
and  fresher  are  the  jlowers  that  are  left,  and 
how  much  better  the  foliage  looks  after  the 
bunches  have  been  reduced  in  size.  The  ques- 
tion of  foliage  is  sometimes  a  difficulty.  I  have 
never  felt  quite  sure  whether  the  rule  disqualify- 
ing an  exhibit  tor  added  foliage  is  intended  to 
apply  to  decorative  exhibits,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  wording  of  tha  rule  to  prevent  its  appli- 
cation, and  I  belie"e  many  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  adding  spraya  of  foliage  and  a  certain  num- 
b-er   of   buds.      In   the   matter   of   foliage,   how- 
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against  the  practice,  but,  in  the  case  of  some  of 
these  Roses  on  long  stalks,  which  will  hang 
their  heads,  it  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and,  for 
Roses  of  this  description,  wiring  seems  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  flowers  upright  and  fresh 
during  the  show.  All  I  can  say  is,  use  wires 
as  seldom  and  let  them  be  as  inconspicuous  as 
possible.  In  order  to  get  these  long-stalked 
Roses,  a  certain  amount  of  disbudding  will  be 
necessary,  but  it  need  not  be  so  severe  as  in  the 
case  of  exhibition  Roses,  and  I  have  not  found 
that  any  removal  of  shoots  is  required.  I  am 
not,  of  course,  referring  to  spring  pruning,  which 
should  be  rather  severe,  so  as  to  get  good  growth. 
(2)  Next,  as  to  the  Roses  for  bunches.  I 
believe  that  the  art  of  showing  Roses  is  to  get 
them  at  the  show  as  fresh  and  as  brilliant  as 
possible.  Freshness  is  the  first  requisite  for 
all  Roses  that  are  to  win  prizes.  It  attracts 
the   eye   of   the   judge    more    surely   than   any 

*  An  address  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington  at  the 
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ever,  be  careful  not  to  put  in  too  much,  or  your 
bunch  will  appear  heavy ;  and  remove  all  in- 
jured leaves  as  carefully  as  you  would  injured 
flowers.  The  arrangement  of  the  bunch  should 
be  such  that  it  is  light  and  tasteful,  and  yet  not 
straggling  or  untidy.  When  the  bunches  are 
arranged,  their  position  in  the  stand  will  re- 
quire consideration,  so  that  the  display  may  pro- 
duce a  good  effect  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  and 
that  the  colours  of  the  different  varieties  may 
not  clash. 

(3)  Single  Roses  and  Briars.  These  are,  I 
believe,  in  some  respects,  the  most  difficult  to 
show  really  well.  The  chief  point  still  to  re- 
member is  freshness ;  but  this  must  extend  not 
only  to  the  petals  of  the  Roses,  but  to  the 
stamens,  which  must  be  a  bright  and  clear  yel- 
low in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and,  in  bad  weather,  sometimes  impossible 
to  get  this  result  in  flowers  which  have  opened 
out-of-doors,  and  the  best  plan,  as  a  rule,  is  to 
pick  the  flowers  early  the  day  before  the  show, 
getting  as  many  sprays  with  buds  just  about  to 


open  as  possible,  then  cutting  off  all  the  open 
flowers,  and  plunging  the  sprays  up  to  their 
heads  in  water.  If  the  buds  were  in  the  right 
stage,  they  will  open  indoors  during  the  night, 
and  be  beautifully  fresh  and  clean  for  the  show 
next  day. 

Perhaps  I  should  say  a  word  about  the  points 
to  which  the  attention  of  judges  of  decorative 
Roses  is  now  to  be  directed.  The  National  Rose 
Society  has  recently  issued  a  new  code  of  in- 
structions to  judges  of  these  classes;  they  have 
not  yet  stood  the  test  of  trial,  and  are,  perhaps, 
open  to  some  criticism.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
it  will  be  difficult  to  apply  them  to  some  classes, 
and  they  are  rather  complicated  to  carry  in  one's 
head.  However,  their  introduction  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  [The  speaker  then  read  and 
commented  on  the  new  regulations.]  You  will 
notice  that  here  "brightness,"  which  I  take  to 
be  the  same  quality  I  have  called  freshness,  is 
put  first,  and  receives  the  highest  number  of 
points.  If  di.liculty  arises,  goodwill,  I  trust, 
will  get  over  it,  and  simplicity  may  be  reached 
in  time. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  are  useful  for  many 
purposes.  They  may  be  raised  at  the  end  of  May 
and  during  June  from  the  tops  of  plants  grown 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  shoots  root  readily  if 
they  are  made  about  3  inches  long  and  inserted 
four  around  the  sides  of  a  small  50-sized  pot  in 
good,  sandy  soil.  Plant  firmly,  and  then  well 
water  the  cuttings  by  means  of  a  rose-can.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  deep  box  in  a  shady  place  out-doors 
.".nd  cover  the  box  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  The 
.■rhoots  will  form  roots  in  about  a  month,  and  the 
plants  should  then  be  gradually  exposed  to  air 
and  sun-light.  When  the  cutting  pots  are  filled 
with  roots,  shift  the  plants,  without  dividing 
them,  into  5-inch  pots.  Employ  good,  loamy  soil, 
and  ram  it  firmly.  Practically  all  the  single  and 
decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  suit- 
aHe  for  grov/ing  in  this  manner.     J .  li.,  Eh  field. 

SWEET     PEAS     OF     RECENT     INTRO- 
DUCTION. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  at  present  some  of 
the  latest  and  finest  varieties  in  bloom.  The 
plants  are  more  than  4  feet  high,  having  been 
grown  for  me  during  the  last  six  months  by  Mr. 
Findlay,  head  gardener  at  Logan  House,  in  a 
cool  conservatory,  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  in  my  garden  at  the  end  of  April.  I 
have  never  had  Sweet  Peas  in  flower  so  early 
before,  for  in  former  years  it  was  usually  in 
July  that  they  came  into  bloom.  I  have  given 
them  tor  the  most  part  very  picturesque  situ.i 
tions,  in  soil  enriched  with  an  application  of  leaf- 
mould  and  bone-ash,  and  they  are  growing  with 
great  strength  and  marvellous  rapidity.  Some 
of  them  are  making  their  way  up  venerable 
Apple  trees,  where,  ere  long,  they  will  create, 
amongst  the  congenial  shade  and  coolness  of  the 
brandies,  highly  artistic  effects.  One  of  them, 
namely,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  of 
pale  salmon-pink  colour  and  tender  cream,  is 
already  adorning  with  its  large  and  refined  blos- 
soms, my  only  Walnut  tree,  which  will  probably 
wear  an  aspect  of  greater  beauty  this  season  than 
it  has  ever  worn  before.  This  Sweet  Pea,  which 
is  especially  distinguished  by  refinement,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  Messrs.  Dobbie's  finest 
introductions.  Among  varieties  of  its  own  col- 
our it  shines  supreme.  The  other  varieties  that 
at  present  make  my  garden  fascinating  are  Sun- 
proof Crimson,  surely  a  great  advance  on  King 
Edw.ird  Spencer,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
colour-preservation,  seeing  that  in  the  strongest 
sunlight,  its  peculiar  brightness  and  purity  are 
unstained;  Edrom  Beauty,  which  has  expres- 
sively been  characterised  as  a  "  glorified  Helen 
Lewis  "  ;  Arthur  Green,  with  maroon  standard 
and  violet  wings  "  like  a  rich  jewel  in  an 
•^thiop's  ear" — as  Shakespeare  sings;  th"e  ex- 
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quisite,  ivory-coloured  Isobel  Malcolm  and 
Masterpiece.  Masterpiece  is  a  grand  flower ;  its 
most  formidable  rivals  being  Florence  Nightin- 
gale and  Asta  Ohn.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  the  period  when  my  Eckfordian  name- 
sake, recently  crossed  with  the  Countess  Spencer 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ohn  in  California,  will  re- 
appear in  this  country  with  considerably  longer 
stems  and  larger  flowers  of  Parma  Violet  hue. 
When  this  is  achieved,  it  will  be  an  important 
floral  acquisition. 

Other  Sweet  Peas  which  I  have  in  my  garden 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  March,  are  the  Cah- 
fornian  Ethel  Roosevelt  (raised  by  C.  C.  Morse  & 
Co.),  a  soft  primrose  suffused  with  faintest 
carmine-rose ;  Florence  Nightingale,  a  highly- 
endowed  native  of  Newtownards ;  Mrs.  Rout- 
zahn ;  Mrs.  C.  \V.  Breadmore ;  several  beautiful 
representatives  of  the  "  Paradise "  hybrids, 
raised  by  Miss  Hemus ;  and  Marie  Corelli. 
David  li.    Wil/iam.son.     June  IJ,. 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 

THREE  GOOD  PLANTS  FOR  THE 
MORAINE. 

Draba  Dedeana  (syn.  D.  aizoides  var. 
Dedeana),  see  fig.  3,  from  the  Europeadi  Alps  is 
a  close-tufted  little  plant  of  cushion  habit,  with 
dark-green,  hairy  leaves,  the  whole  somewhat  re- 
sembling Saxifraga  Elizabethae. 

The  flowers  are  white,  and  numerously  pro- 
duced. The  plant  delights  in  the  gritty  soil  of 
the  moraine  and  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  wil'a 
an  abundance  of  water  whilst  growing. 

Draba  pyrenaica  (syn.  Petrocallis  pyrenaica), 
illustrated  in  fig.  4,  is  a  charming  miniature 
species  growing  only  2  inches  high  and  forming  a 
rather  less  cushion-like  growth  than  D.  Dedeana. 
The  leaves  are  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
latter,  very  small,  and  fringed  with  hairs. 

The  flowers  appear  (as  in  the  case  of  D. 
Dedeana)   H;iily    in    April,    lifiii.;   a   most    dfli- ate 


F.3.    3. — DRABA    DEDEANA    FLOWERING    IN    A 
MORAINE   GARDEN. 

shade  of  lilac.  The  appearance  of  the  plant  in 
bloom  from  a  little  distance  resembles  a  lilac 
flush  on  the  moraine. 

I  believe  the  plant  requires  almost  yearly  split- 
ling  up,  and  replanting  when  grown  in  the 
ordinary  rock  garden,  but  it  seems  to  scramble 


about  among  the  stone  chips  without  any  assist- 
ance, and  spreads  quite  rapidly. 

Many  alpine  plants  are  difficult  to  cultivate  in 
the  ordinary  rock  garden,  dying  in  the  centre 
01  the  clumps,  whilst  remaining  fairly  healthy  at 
the  edges.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  is 
not     ,he    case    when    they    are    planted    "n    the 


Fig.  4. — DRABA  rvKrNAicA  fi-owtring  in  a 

MORAINE   GARDEN. 

moraine,  the  centres,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the 
patch,    remaining   healthy   and   vigorous. 

The  other  plant,  Eritrichium  nanum  (see  fig.  5) 
is  the  gem  of  the  higher  Alps,  and  I  fear  in 
many  cases  the  despair  nf  the  Alpine  gardener. 

It,  too,  possesses  the  hairy  foliage  which  is 
present  in  so  many  plants  that  are  difficult  to 
cultivate,  the  leaves  being  somewhat  strap- 
shaped  and  pointed. 

The  blue  colour  and  general  delicate  charm  of 
the  flowers  of  Eritrichium  nanum  are  appreciated 
by  all.  The  season  of  flowering  is  short,  but 
brilliant,  since  in  its  native  habitat  all  the  un- 
certain early  portion  of  the  year  is  gone  by  the 
time  the  thick  blanket  of  snow,  which  covers  it 
during  the  winter,  is  melted.  The  plants  conn- 
forth  immediately  into  the  height  of  summer, 
while  in  the  autumn  they  are  put  to  rest  by  tlij 
falling  temperature,  and  protected  effectually  all 
the  winter  by  a  deep  covering  of  dry,  powdery 
snow. 

These  conditions  are  impossible  in  gardens,  but 
we  can  imitate  them  in  certain  respects.  The 
grit  of  the  moraine  permits  the  winter  rains 
to  pass  rapidly  through  it,  and  not  lie  about 
the  plant.  Some  growers  advocate  planting 
Eritrichium  under  an  overhanging  stone  to 
keep  off  wet.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
most  advantageous  way  of  securing  that  desir- 
able end,  since  the  stone  provides  a  certain 
amount  of  shade  from  the  sun's  rays. 

The  plan  I  find  best  is  to  plant  it  in  the  most 
exposed  part  of  the  moraine,  and  when  Novem- 
ber approaches  to  place  a  sheet  of  glass,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  plant,  some  3  inches  or 
4  inches  above  it,  supported  on  three  or  four 
bent  wires.  If  this  is  given  a  slight  fall  to  one 
side  the  rain  does  not  find  its  way  in. 

If,  in  addition,  dry  silver  sand  is  sprinkled  in 
between  the  growths  at  the  same  time  (early 
in  November)  so  as  to  almost  entirely  bury 
the  green  points,  it  will  prevent  the  cold  winds 
from  shrivelling  up  the  minute  growths. 
R''ijlnald  A.  Malhtj. 


LILIES.- 

In  no  branch  of  open-air  gardening  have 
failures  been  so  numerous,  and  successes  so  few, 
as  in  Lily  culture.  The  caprice  of  this  most  de- 
lectable clan  has  brought  countless  amateurs  to 
despair,  deepened  by  the  reflection  what  British 
gardens  might  be  if  Lilies  would  but  behave  as 
reasonably  as  Roses.  Yet  it  is  not  all  caprice,  as 
Mr.  A.  Grove  explains  in  his  volume  upon  Lilies 
in  the  Present-Day  Gardening  series,  and  he,  if 
anyone,  ought  to  know-,  seeing  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  overcome  difficulties  which  most, 
men  would  have  shirked  as  insuperable,  in  cul- 
tivating some  of  the  most  refractory  species  on 
the  chalk  hills  of  Berkshire.  "  What  do  you 
mix  your  paint  with?  "  was  the  lady's  inquiry 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  With  brains,  ma'am," 
was  the  artist's  reply,  and  here  is  Mr.  Grove  to 
convince  us  that  the  cunningest  concoctions  of 
loam,  peat,  grit,  sand  and  what-not  are  vain 
without  that  same  ingredient.  Yet  how  few  ama- 
teurs— how  comparatively  few  professional  gar- 
■  ieners — could  declare  at  short  notice  whether  any 
leirticular  Lily  was  stem-rooting  or  base-rooting? 
I  If  the  lavish  expenditure  upon  Lily  bulbs  each, 
autumn  what  a  small  proportion  is  invested  with 
.my  consideration  for  the  special  requirements  of 
each  species  in  regard  to  soil,  aspect  and  depth 
iif  planting.  Henceforward  there  will  not  be  a 
shadow  of  excuse  left  for  blunders  by  anybody 
who  can  spend  eighteenpence  on  Mr.  Grove's 
pretty  manual.  If  this  author  does  not  writ* 
with  the  picturesque  exuberance  displayed  by 
.some  authors,  if  he  only  allows  his  latent 
enthusiasm  to  peep  out  here  and  there  among 
the  practical  paragraphs,  the  very  quietness  ot 
his  tone  inspires  confidence  in  his  precepts.  Ad- 
mitting, as  he  does,  that  there  are  Lilies  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  every  device  of  the  culti- 
vator, he  assures  us  from  experience  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  nine  teiitlis  of  tlie  known  species 
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i'le,.  5. — r.uiTKieinuM   nanum   i-loweuing 

IN    A    MORAINE    GARDEN. 

(about  70  all  told,  with  twice  as  many  varieties) 
should  not  be  brought  to  perfection  in  British 
open-air  gardens. 

"  There  are  many  kinds  that  present  no  moro 
difficulty  to  the  intelligent  grower  than  do  Daffo- 
dils and  Tulips ;  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to 
procure  sound  bulbs  and  plant  them  under  suit- 
able conditions.  But  no  one  should  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  troublesome  sorts  without 
a  stout  heart,  a  strong  stock  of  patience,  and  a 
determination  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  will  be  faced  from  time 
to  time,  and  which,  while  sometimes  seeming 
almost  invincible,  may  one  by  one  be  overcome, 
leaving  behind  them  ample  reward  in  the  delight 


•  LiUn.hy  A.  Grove,  F.L.S.,  with  preface  by  H.],  Elwe=, 
F.R.S.,  and  eight  coloured  plates.  (Hiesenl-nay  Gardening 
Series  ;  edited  by  R.  Hooper  I'earsoii.)  (London  :  l".  C.  and 
E.C.Jack.)    Price  Is.  6d. 
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with  which  the  patient  grower  will  watch  the 
unfolding  of  such  exquisite  blooms  of  L.  Lcicht- 
linii,    L."  Kellogii,    L.    rubescens,    or    L.    japoni- 

Unfortunatelv,  to  procure  sound  bulbs  is  not 
so  easy  as  in  the  case  of  Daffodils  and  Tulips.  To 
buy  Lily  bulbs  imported  from  America  or  Asia 
"  i's  gambling  pure   and   simple,"  so  ruthless  is 
the   handling   they    receive   in   being   torn   from 
their  native  woods  and  hillsides  or  in  being  har- 
vested from  Japanese  farms,  not  to  mention  the 
vicissitudes  of  travel  and  storage.     To  overcome 
the  results  of  these  serious  drawbacks,  Mr.  Grove 
prescribes  two   alternative   plans,    one    being   to 
raise  the  more  difficult  species  fioniseed,  which 
postpones  fruition   for   any   time  from  three   to 
seven  years;  the  other,  to  grow  imported  bulbs 
for  the" first. season  in  pots,  picking  off  the  flower- 
buds  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  which 
alone  can  impart  the  vigour  necessary  to  throw 
off  the   fungous  disease  and   root  mites   so  con- 
stantlv.  present  in   bulbs   imported   from   Japan. 
All  this  is   intolerable  to  persons  impatient  for 
immediate  effect,  but  for  those  who  can  possess 
their  souls.in  patience  the  reward  is  sure. 
.  Alas !  we  search  Mr.  Grove's  pages  in  vain  for 
a   .specific    against    Botrytis    cinerea,    that    fatal 
fungus  wliich  has  put  an  end  to  thousands  of  the 
peerless  Madonna  Lily  in  gardens  where  once  it 
throve  as  vigorously  as  any  herb  of  the  field.    The 
inexplicable  feature  in  the  case  is  that  in  some 
gardens  (the  present  writer's,   for  instance)   cer- 
tain clumps  grow  and  flower  as  strongly  as  ever, 
while  but  a  few  yards  distant,  in  similar  soil  and 
aspect,  the  stems  arise  only  to  wither  untimely 
away.  , 

We  cannot  too  warmly  commend  Mr.  Grove  s 
treatise  to  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs; every  paragraph  is  written  with  a  pro- 
found and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A 
word  of  praise  is  alike  due  to  editor,  publisher 
ajid  printer.  The  eight  coloured  plates  are  ad- 
mirably executed,  rendering  the  volume  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  a  series  as  remarkable  for 
cheapness  as  for  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Critics,  being  animals  of  prey,  cannot  be  satis- 
fied without  dra\ying  blood.  In  this  instance 
the  only  complaint  that  can'be  made  is  that  there 
14  no  full  index.     Jlerbert  Maxwell. 


scribable  pale  azure,  has  fared  irregularly,  some 
plants  throwing  up  fine  spikes,  others  poor 
ones,  whilst  a  few  have  not  passed  safely 
through  the  winter.  M.  sinuata  v.  lati- 
folia,  closely  resembling  the  colour  of  JI. 
aculeata,  has  done  well,  but  was  not  planted  out 
till  April.  M.  integrifolia  began  to  flower  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  and  early  plants  rose  to 
their  usual  height;  but  those  flowering  or  to 
flower  now  have  been  sadly  stunted  by  the 
drought.  Among  the  seedlings  of  M.  integri- 
folia, one  produces  pure  white  blossoms. 

On  the  wall  garden  we  have  to  lament  some 
losses,  despite  pretty  sedulous  watering;  but 
the  Alpine  species  of  Dianthus  have  never  been 
better  than  they  are  at  present.  D.  calli- 
gonus  Is  the  prince  of  this  group,  whether 
for  delicate  colouring  or  profusion  of  bloom. 
Lithospermum     prostratum     resents     parching, 


SCOTLAND. 

THE  DROUGHT  OF  1911. 
Now  that  the  memorable  drought  has  passed 
aiway  (June  17),  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
siime  of  its  effects  upon  garden  plants.  The  soil 
here  is  a  light  loam,  overlying  ix>ck  and  boulder 
cjay,  and  craves  a  shower  once  a  week.  It  re- 
ceived scarcely  a  drop  for  five  weeks  of  flaming 
sunshine.  Notable  among  Asiatic  Primroses  is  the 
behaviour  of  P.  Bulleyana.  While  P.  japonica, 
P.  pulverulenta,  P.  Poissoni,  &c.,  flagged  hope- 
lessly in  the  borders,  P.  Bulleyana  never  turned 
a  hair,  but  held  aloft  its  fine  whorls  of  deep- 
yellow  flowers  crowned  with  orange-tinted  buds. 
P.  japonica,  naturalised  in  the  woods,  suffered 
not  at  all,  and  that  is  the  place  to  grow  it,  for 
rabbits  touch  it  not.  In  such  a  situation  it  carries 
its  whorls  2  feet  high.  Roses  have  suffered 
from  caterpillars,  but,  strange  to  say,  there  has 
been  very  little  green  fly.  Lilies  never  were 
finer.  L.  giganteum  may  come  a  foot  or  two 
short  of  its  full  stature,  though  some  stems  are 
already  over  7  feet  high ;  but  L.  Humboldtii 
magnificum  has  risen  to  6  feet,  and  is  still  rising, 
and  L.  pomponium  is  well  up  to  4  feet.  Mulleins 
are  having  the  time  of  their  lives;  the  growth  of 
Verbascum  leianthum  and  V.  olympicum  ia  re- 
markable. 

Among  the  finer  Meconopsis,  there  has  been 
some  distress,  as  was  to  be  expected.  M. 
Wallichii  and  M.  paniculata,  planted  out  in 
1910,  are  quite  as  fine  as  usual.  The  former 
species  is  not  yet  in  flower,  but  the  latter  is 
expanding  its  purple  blossoms  at  a  height  of  5 
feet.     M.   aculeata,   with  its  petals  of  an  inde- 
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the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Rainfall    at    Waltham    Hall    Gardens,. 

Lincolnshire.— Heavy  rains  fell  in  this  disincb. 
on  June  25,  24  and  25.  From  Friday  8  a.m. 
until  8  a.m.  Saturday  we  registered  2.02  inches 
of  rain.  This  chiefly  feU  between  3.35  p.m.  and 
8  a.m.  Saturday's  rainfall  amounted  to  1.08 
inches.  Friday's  rainfall  must  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  in  the  local  low 
lands.     Chas.    Franhish. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Mr.  Hudson  in  lu» 
weekly  calendar  for  June  24  advocates  Con- 
tinental methods  of  treating  this  splendid  variety 
of  Rose  but  a  more  risorous  use  of  the  knile  or 
saw  is  even  better.  I  have  in  my  mind  s  eye  a. 
span-roofed  glasshouse  about  20  feet  by  9  feet, 
with  a  centre  path  and  a  3  feet  border  on  each 
side  planted  with  five  plants  of  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  and  one  of  Reve  dlOr^^^U  Easter  this  house 
presented  a  spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten,  ihe 
plants  were  cut  down  to.  withm,  3  feet  Qf  tlie 
ground  every  year  after  flowering,  and  they 
seemed  to  break  stronger  each  succeeding  year, 
the  new  growths  completely  covering  the  root. 
I  now  treat  my  plants  of  Niphetos  m  the 
same  manner,  and  I  am  getting  twice  the  iium- 
ber  of  flowers  obtained  when  less  pruning 
was  practised.  ,-1.  /.  Elgar,  Killarney  House 
Gardens,  Co.  Kerry. 

Trop/eolum  sPECiosuM  (see  pp.  394  and  418). 
—Quite  recently  I  happened  to  visit  Nuneham 
Park  Oxford,  the  residence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  L.  V. 
Harcourt,  M.P.,  and  I  saw  this  brilliant  climbing 
plant  in  the  most  excellent  condition.  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  planted  some  three  years  ago, 
the  rhizomes  being  placed  horizontally,  9  incnes 
deep  in  the  soil,  and  made  firm  after  planting. 
The  plant  is  growing  in  a  well-sheltered  Rose 
garden  and  it  covers  a  considerable  space  on  the 
front  of  Box  (Buxus)  bushes  about  12  feet  in 
heiglit  to  which  the  shoots  cling  with  apparent 
deltght,  and  nearly  reach  the  top.  The  aspect 
is  a  northern  one.  Mr.  Munday,  the  gardener, 
is  deserving  of  congratulations  for  his  manage- 
ment of  this  difficult  plant  and  the  many 
other  interesting  and  beautiful  objects  to  be  seen 
at  Nuneham.      11'.  Fyfe. 

-Mr.  Greening's  note  on  this  plant  gives 


[Photograph  by  /ohn  Gregory. 

Fig.  6. — philadelphus  hvbridus  lemoinei 
virginal:    flowers  white. 

Awarded  R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate  oa  June  20. 
(See  r-  *30.) 

but  L.  graminifolium,  L.  rosmarinifolium,  and 
L.  petrffium  delight  in  it.  Spiraea  decuin- 
bens  differa  from  most  of  the  genus  in 
that  it  thrives  on  a  nearly  vertical  retaining 
wall,  its  charming  foliage  covering  fully  a  square 
yard,  at  present  gay  wdth  innumerable  white 
rosettes.  Campanulas  seem  to  like  the  heat  and 
drought,  the  earliest  of  all  being  C.  Allionii, 
which  coimnenced  to  flower  on  May  10. 

One  other  plant  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion for  its  behaviour  during  a  trying  period, 
namely,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son's  hybrid 
Calceolaria  "  Golden  Glow,"  which  not  only 
came  through  the  winter  without  the  slightest 
protection,  but  has  been  a  mass  of  flowers  since 
the  beginning  of  May.  Herhert  Maxwell,  Man- 
reith. 


rather  a  wrong  impression  of  the  climate  of  the 
western  counties  of  England.  As  a  Devonian  born 
and  bred,  and  having  lived  for  more  than  a 
decade  in  Cornwall,  I  should  hesitate  to  describe 
the  climate  of  those  counties  as  being  hot  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  term.  During  my  time 
in  Cornwall  I  only  experienced  three  short  spells 
of  really  hot  weather.  When  the  temperature 
rises  above  the  normal  there  is  nearly  always  an 
excess  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  this  makes 
the  air  close  and  muggy  rather  than  hot.  Such 
an  atmosphere  naturally  induces  luxuriant  vege- 
tation and  is  suitable  to  the  needs  of  soft,  fleshy- 
foliaged  plants,  and  this  is  largely  the  reason. 
whyTropfeolimi  speciosum  often  thrives  so  well 
in  the  western  counties.  This  being  the  case, 
one  rightly  expects  to  find  the  plant  under  notice 
luxuriates  wherever  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  combined  with  a  moderate 
temperature,  and,  as  Mr.  Greening  reniarks,  pure 
air  In  such  places  as  the  western  districts  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  these  condituns 
prevail,  and  the  Tropseolum  does  well  even  when 
exposed  to  the  noon-dav  sun,  but  elsewhere  it 
becomes  necessary  to  afford  the  plant  a  northerly 
aspect.     A.  C.  BartlM. 

-It    is    difficult    to    account    for    the 


failure  experienced  in  many  places  to  grow  and 
flower  Tropffiolum  speciosum,  for  the  plant  does 
well  in  places  widelv  apart  under  different 
conditions  as  regards  soil,  situation  and 
climate.  Many  yeai's  ago  I  saw  a  plant  in  hne 
flower  growing  against  a  wall  having  a  north 
aspect  in  the  gardens  at  Davenham  Bank,  Great 
Malvern,  Worcestershire,  then  m  charge  of  Mr. 
Jacques.  The  soil  in  which  the  plant  was  grow- 
ing was,  I  think,  a  light  and  fairly  rich  loam. 
I  also  remember  seeing  the  plant  m  fine  flower 
at  Ivv  Cottage,  Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk,  m 
East  'Lothian;  the  trailing  shoots  completely 
covering   a   rustic   arch,   and   extending   over   an 
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adjoining  fence.  It  was  growing  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  witliin  a  mile  of  the  German  Ocean, 
whUe  at  East  Linton,  three  miles  distant, 
most  of  the  window-boxes  were  filled  with 
plants  of  this  Nasturtium,  producing  a  very 
graceful  effect.  At  Poltallock,  in  Argyllshire, 
the  plant,  I  understand,  succeeds  like  a  wildling, 
in  any  position  and  in  any  kind  of  soil.  ilr.  B. 
Melville  kindly  sent  me  a  few  roots  from  Pol- 
tallock, many  years  ago,  which  I  tried  to  grow 
in  two  or  three  different  situations  at 
Longford  Castle,  but  with  indifferent  success.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  plant  would 
succeed  here  on  the  east  coast.  H.  W.  Ward, 
Rayhigh. 

Rosa  hemisph/erica  (p.  418). — Mr.  Divers 
thinks  that  the  statement  on  p.  394  about  this 
Rose  requiring  dry  weather  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. I  think  not.  I  know  the  Rose  well,  and 
the  year  before  last  one  of  my  trees  produced 
over  400  blooms,  but  one  day's  rain  spoilt  all  but 
the  unopened  buds.  It  is  a  true  species,  not  a 
variety.  H.  X.  Ellammhf,  BUton  Vicarage, 
Bristol.  June  SI. 

Pictures  of  Egyptian  Rice  Fields  and 
English  Meadows  and  Gardens.  —  Three 
e.xhibitions  of  water-colour  pictures  are  on  view 
at  the  Modern  Gallery  (51,  New  Bond  Street, 
W.),  and  each  appeals  to  the  lover  of  Nature  in 
a  different  way.  The  most  unusual  and  inter- 
esting— in  that  the  drawings  are  seemingly 
truthful  renderings  of  Cleopatra's  country  under 
a  more  infinite  variety  of  Nature's  moods  and 
effects  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  served  up 
to  us  by  the  painters  of  Egypt — are  Mr.  F.  F. 
Ogilvie's  studies  and  sketches  of  Egyptian  canals 
and  Rice-fields  in  flood  and  harvest.  His  groups 
of  Date  Palms — as  they  are,  in  close  proximity  in 
the  foreground  and  in  the  distance — silhouetted 
in  their  delicate,  feathery  grey-green,  against  the 
peculiar  pale-green  sky  effects  prevalent  above 
the  Nile  waters  and  reflected  in  its  depths,  are 
instructive  to  the  botanist  and  the  student  of 
trees,  and  delightful  to  the  amateur,  in  the  true 
sense,  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Mr.  Ogilvie 
not  only  paints  with  an  eye  to  the  appearance  of 
his  subject-matter,  but  with  an  understanding 
mind  as  to  its  object  and  significance  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  He  knows,  for  instance,  that 
the  solitary  Palm  in  a  wide  stretch  of  desert 
means  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  Dates^ 
though  it  sprang  from  a  single  Date  stone  oa."t 
away.  It  means  water  at  the  roots,  however  dry 
and  arid  the  surroundings,  or  it  would  not  have 
germinated  there.  He  has  also  a  tale  to  tell  of 
the  insidious,  crimson  Bougainvillea,  of  which 
«  specimen  is  portrayed  in  his  white-walled 
*'  Cairo  Garden.  '  Only  a  short  time  since  intro- 
duced from  South  America  to  these  coasts — this 
gorgeous  creeper,  in  all  its  pomp  of  purple-reds 
— finding  a  soil  so  fertile,  climatic  surroundings 
so  sympathetic,  has  now  spread  itself  along  the 
shores  of  Nortli  Africa  and  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  taken  possession  even  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  Temple  of  Philfc  is  the  subject  of 
many  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  sketches.  "The  Hall  of 
the  Columns  "  should  be  specially  noticed  for  its 
essentially  botanic  bases  of  design.  Each  column 
is  varied.  One  is  built  up  on  the  idea  of  the 
Lotus,  a  sheaf  of  the  long,  slender  tubes  of  the 
stems  being,  apparently,  bound  below  the  petals, 
which  turn  over  to  form  the  capital.  Another 
has  the  Papyrus  for  its  basic  idea  ;  another  the 
Date  Palm — all  plants  indigenous  to  the  great 
Nile  valley;  but  that  pert  upstart,  the  modern 
creeper,  that  crimson  Bougainvillea  is  absent 
from  this  Temple  of  Isis.  Of  the  two  other  ex- 
hibitions, first  sliould  be  seen  the  work  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Powell  (in  the  central  hall),  who  shows 
a  fine  drawing,  full  of  atmosphere  and  charm,  en- 
titled "  Blackdown  from  Hamblcdon  Common." 
Here,  under  a  fine  sky,  w^  see  the  Heather  at 
its  best,  softened  down  by  autumn's  touch  to  a 
restful  colour,  not  so  blatantly  crimson  and 
crude  as  it  so  often  appears  in  the  height  of 
summer.  This  artist  also  has  some  excellent 
hayfields,  the  one  entitled  "  Leatherhead  "  being 
particularly  noteworthy  and  discriminating;  and 
the  word  is  used  advisedly,  for  had  the  third 
exhibitor,  Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton  (Helen  Mil- 
man),  exercised  this  quality,  her  "  Heather  Pic- 
tures and  Gardens "  would  have  gained 
in  artistic  excellence.  Many  of  her  draw- 
ings are  good  in  design  and  well  placed 
on    the    paper.     They    are,    however,    capable 


of  being  carried  further,  and,  with  a  modicum 
of  the  grace  and  sentiment  she  has  ex- 
pended on  their  titles  transferred  to  the  little 
pictures  themselves,  would  be  infinitely  more 
pleasing.  "  The  Pergola,  Norman's  Wood," 
exemplifies  this  criticism.  The  design  is  good, 
and  the  massing  of  white  flowers — tall  Lilies 
down  below  and  white  Clematis  high  on  the  arch 
against  the  sky — are  a  credit  to  both  the  gar- 
dener of  Norman's  Wood  and  the  artist.  "  Lilac 
Arch,"  Boughton  Park,  is  good;  also  quaint 
Hayes  Barton,  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — as  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  an  on- 
studied  sketch  of  wild  Hyacinths  on  a  bank 
which  is  described  as  "  Bluebells,"  and  has 
merit,  though  a  little  harsh  in  colour.  Mary  L. 
Breakell,  June  33. 

Prof.  Marshall  Ward.— In  connection  with 
the  note  on  the  late  Professor  Marshall  Ward 
(see  p.  411),  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  his  son,  Mr.  Frank  Kingdom  Ward, 
is  at  present  plant-collecting  for  us  on  the  Sal- 
ween-jlekong  Divide  in  Western  China.  This  is 
the  range  along  which  Jlr.  George  Forrest,  un- 
aided and  bare-footed,  made  his  marvellous 
escape  from  the  pursuing  Lamas  (see  (Jard. 
I'hron.,  May  21,  1910,  p.  326).  The  range 
is  a  perfect  garden  of  Alpine  plants, 
and,  as  the  district  is  now  quiet,  Mr. 
Ward  has  ventured  to  it,  hoping  to  secure, 
amongst  other  choice  subjects,  the  much-desired 
Meconopsis  speciosa  and  the  "  black  "  Rhodo- 
dendron of  Tsekon.     Bees  Ltd.,  Ness,  Cheshire. 

HipPEASTRUM  Bulbs  Destroyed  by  Grubs. 

— Last  winter  four  or  five  bulbs  of  Hippeaslrum 
in  my  greenhouse  were  found  to  be  infested  with 
stout  grubs,  and  I  at  once  suspected  them  to  be 
the  larvse  of  the  "  Narcissus  fly  "  (Merodon  eques- 
Iris),  which  is  generally  common  in  gardens.  To 
make  sure,  however,  the  larvie  were  placed  in  a 
breeding  cage,  with  the  result  that  more  than 
one  dozen  of  the  flies  hatched  in  May  and  June. 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  bulbs  were  not  costly 
ones,  but  it  shows  how  serious  the  loss  might  be 
if  a  few  flies,  or  even  one  female  fly,  gained 
access  to  a  choice  collection  of  these  plants. 
Frtdk.  C.  Adams,  Fern  Cottage,  Lyndkurst. 

Red  Spider  Attacking  Vines.— lagree  with 
Mr.  Cox  (see  p.  394)  that  too  much  heat  is 
often  used  during  the  flowering  period  of  the 
Vines,  and  also  that  most  vineries  are  kept  far 
too  dry.  Another  cause  for  red  spider  appear- 
ing is  the  border  being  dry.  During  the  stress 
of  work  in  the  spring  the  vine  border  is  often 
overlooked  just  at  the  time  when,  owing  to 
the  vines  being  in  active  growth,  it  requires 
more  attention  than  ever.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
examine  the  border  before  the  vines  flower,  and, 
if  needed,  it  should  be  given  a  good  soaking  of 
clear  water.  This  will  carry  Ihera  over  the 
flowering  period,  and  they  may  be  watered 
again  after  the  bunches  are  thinned.  I 
am  sure,  given  fairly  good  weather,  that 
the  most  obstinate  setting  varieties  will 
have  a  good  supply  of  berries  if  a  nor- 
mal heat  is  maintained  in  the  pipes,  and  a  little 
fresh  air  adntitted  through  both  the  bottom  and 
top  ventilators.  The  rods  should  be  tapped  quite 
sharply  about  midday  to  distribute  the  pollen. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  red  spider,  the 
position  and  construction  of  the  vinery  have  nuuh 
to  do  with  it,  but  on  the  whole  close  atten- 
tion to  cultural  details  is  the  best  way  to  combat 
the  pest.  With  proper  damping  down  and 
watering,  and  careful  attention  to  opening  and 
closing  the  vinery,  red  spider  need  not  be 
feared.  The  sulphuring  of  the  pipes  should, 
in  my  opinion,  rather  be  taken  as  a  cure  than  as 
a  preventive.  As  soon  as  red  spider  is  noticed, 
close  the  house  and  push  the  fire  to  make 
the  pipes  very  hot,  then  paint  them  with  milk 
and  sulphur.  As  soon  as  the  fumes  of  sulphur  can 
be  seen,  stop  the  fire,  and  allow  the  house  to 
remain  closed  for  about  one  hour,  then  open 
the  top  ventilator  just  a  little,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  open  all  night,  increasing  the  amount 
of  ventilation  next  morning.  I  have  practised 
this  method  in  the  case  of  both  Vines  and 
Peaches  with  excellent  results,  and  without  the 
least  harm  reeulting  to  the  foliage.  There  is 
great  danger  from  scorching  next  day  if  the 
house  is  not  opened  the  evening  the  sulphur 
is  applied,  and  also  the  next  day.  It  is 
often      possible      to      stop      red      spider      from 


spreading  by  spraying  the  affected  leaves,  but 
tliis  must  be  practised  early  to  be  effectual. 
I  do  riot  agree  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  pipes  should  be  always  kept  painted 
or  dusted  with  sulphur  as  a  preventive 
measure,  as,  in  hot,  dry  weather,  the  remedy 
would  prove  more  injurious  than  the  spider.  The 
old  maxim,  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  applies, 
well  to  red  spider  attacking  Vines.  I  am  not 
sure  that  sulphuring  would  be  effectual  were  tha 
house  allowed  to  get  very  badlv  infested  with 
the  pest.  B.  11".  Thatcher,  Wi'stow  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Leicester. 

Nodules  on   Non-Leguminous   Plants. — 

Mr.  Harold  Evans,  on  p.  360,  draws  attention 
to  the  presence  of  nodules  on  the  roots  o£ 
Clematis  integrifolia  growing  on  land  previously, 
cropped  with  Lupins.  Prof.  Cavers,  who  had 
examined  them,  believed  them  to  be  due  to 
nodule  bacteria.  At  my  request  Mr.  Evans 
kindly  sent  me  some  roots  of  the  Clematis  bear- 
ing what  he  believed  to  be  similar  nodules.  The 
swellings  on  the  roots  were  superficially  some- 
what similar  to  those  seen  on  some  of  the  Legu- 
minoste,  though  less  irregular  in  form  than  those 
which  leguminous  plants  often  bear.  The  largest 
were  about  ^  incli  in  length  and  ^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  smooth  externally.  Some  of  the 
roots  bore  several  such  swellings.  They  re- 
minded me  greatly  of  swellings  seen  on  roots  of 
Clematis  vitalba  sent  to  Wisley  Laboratory  last 
year  from  an  entirely  different  source,  which  were 
produced  by  the  attack  of  the  root  eelworm, 
though  they  were  somewhat  larger.  A  section 
across  a  swelling  showed  one  or  two  small  brown 
areas  due  to  the  presence  of  dead  tissue,  and 
from  these  could  be  picked  out  with  a  knife 
point  tiny,  colourless,  globular  bodies  difficult  to 
discern  in  the  tissues,  but  easy  to  see  with  the 
naked  eye  when  removed.  Ttiese  proved  to  be 
the  egg-filled  bodies  of  the  "  root-knot  "  eelworm 
Heterodera  radicicola.  There  were  no  traces  of 
nodule-producing  bacteria  in  the  tissues.  The 
nodules  had  undoubtedly  been  formed  through 
the  attack  of  the  eelworm,  which  affects  the  roots 
of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Tomatos,  forming  the 
worst  pest  which  the  market  gardener  under 
glass  has  to  contend  with.  Some  60  different 
species  of  plants  are  known  to  be  subject  to  the 
attack  of  this  parasite,  to  which  Berkeley  first 
drew  attention  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in 
1855  (p.  220).  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
nodule-forming  bacteria  from  Clematis,  I  com- 
municated with  Prof.  Cavers  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  be  able  to  send  me  some  of  the  nodules 
originally  sent  to  him.  but  he  permits  me  to  say 
that,  on  re-examination  of  those  nodules,  he  feels 
convinced  that  they,  too,  were  produced  by  the 
attack  of  eelworms.  and  had  no  connection  with 
the  nodule  bacteria  of  the  Leguminosse.  To  in- 
duce bacteria  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  roots 
of  non-leguminous  plants,  and  so  to  confer  upcin 
them  the  same  benefits  that  leguminous  plants 
derive  from  their  presence,  is  a  fascinating  dream 
which  may  not  bo  beyond  man's  power  to 
materialise  in  the  future,  but  so  far  it  appears 
to  have  eluded  his  efforts.  I  have  been  unable 
to  verify  the  quotation  made  from  Percival's 
Agricvlliiral  Botany  by  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Fred.  J. 
Chittenden,   Wi.sley  Gardens. 

Extermination  of  Eelworms. — In  the  Oar- 
denerx'  Chronicle  of  June  3  last  (p.  351)  mention 
was  made  of  experiments  to  exterminate  eel- 
worms  by  means  of  carbon  bisulphide  from  pot 
plants  of  Begonias.  I  have  been  asked  many 
times  by  gardeners  and  others  attending  my  lec- 
tures if  I  knew  of  or  could  suggest  a  remedy.  I 
have  tried  various  agencies  with  varying  results. 
As  there  are  doubtless  many  gardeners  who  get  a 
batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  infested  with 
the  pest,  probably  just  when  the  plants  are  be- 
coming useful,  and  when  they  can  ill  afford  to 
destroy  them,  I  would  recommend  them  to  top- 
dress  the  pots  with  Rape  dust  (Rape  meal),  which 
acts  as  an  exterminator  of  eelworms  and  a  fer- 
tiliser of  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  Among  the 
numerous  head  gardeners  to  whom  I  have  given 
this  information  is  the  gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Henniker,  Thornham  Hall,  near  Eye.  Suf- 
folk, who  had  a  very  large  batch  infested.  I 
sent  him  a  parcel  of  Rape  meal,  which  cleansed 
the  soil  in  which  his  plants  were  growing, 
and  also  improved  the  quality  of  the 
plants.  John  Smith,  County  Council  Lecturer 
and  Tn.itructor  in  Horticulture.  Durham. 
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THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFoRD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.l.E.,Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 
Odontoglossums.  —  The  late  summer  ami 
iiiiUmm-floweriiig  members  of  this  genus,  includ- 
iii.'  0.  grande,  0.  Insleayi,  and  U.  Schhepen- 
anura,  are  showy  and  useful  Orchids,  possessing 
the  additional  merit  of  beuig  easily  cultivated. 
The  plants  are  not  so  fastidious  in  their  atmo- 
spheric requirements  as  are  0.  crispum  and 
similar  species,  therefore  amateurs  and  others  not 
possessing  an  Orchid  house  may  grow  Odonto- 
glossums in  company  with  ordinary  greenhouse 
plants  requiring  a  fairly  humid  atmosphere.  In 
the  Orchid  house  proper,  the  plants  may  be 
grown  in  the  cool,  intermediate  house.  Regard- 
ing their  blooming  season,  they  are  rather 
erratic,  especially  0.  Insleayi  and  0.  Schlieperi- 
anum,  but  from  now  onwards  they  are  usually 
at  their  best  condition  of  flowering.  The 
blossoms,  if  kept  dry,  remain  in  perfection  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks,  and  if  tlie  plants 
are  healthy,  no  harm  is  done  by  allowing  the 
flowers  to  remain.  The  young  growths 
are  produced  early  in  summer,  the  date  vary- 
ing a  Uttle  in  the  different  species,  but  roots 
are  not  produced  from  these  young  growths  until 
they  have  attained  to  a  considerable  size  and 
have  formed  pseudo-bulbs.  However,  the  older 
roots  will  be  very  active,  and  therefore  the  plants 
should,  if  necessary,  be  repotted  while  the  young 
shoots  are  only  a  few  inches  high.  Frequent 
disturbance  at  the  roots  is  harmful,  but  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  sour 
compost.  When  repotting  is  necessary  it  should 
be  done  thoroughly,  first  removing  all  old  and 
sour  materials  from  about  the  roots,  replanting 
in  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts,  Osmunda 
fibre.  Oak  leaves,  and  Sphagnum-moss,  used  in 
as  rough  a  condition  as  possible  and  mixed  with 
plenty  of  coarse  silver  sand.  The  roots,  being 
larger  than  those  of  most  Odontoglossums,  grow 
best  in  a  rough  medium.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  in  pots  or  pans  supplied  with  ample  drain- 
age. Pot  moderately  firmly,  and  surface  the  pot 
with  clean  Sphagnum-moss.  Water  must  be  sup- 
plied carefully  for  some  time  afterwards,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  its  application  not  to  let 
any  lodge  in  the  young  growths,  or  the  latter 
may  damp  off.  When  established  and  growing 
freely,  the  plants  enjoy  a  liberal  treatment,  and 
this  should  be  afforded  during  the  flowering 
period  and  afterwards,  until  the  pseudo-bulbs 
liave  fully  matured.  During  the  resting  season 
not  much  moisture  at  the  roots  is  required,  but 
the  plants  should  not  be  kept  thoroughly  dry  or 
they  will  show  the  effects  by  shrivelling,  by 
forming  weak  growths  the  following  season. 
These  Odontoglossums  should  be  afforded  a  light 
position  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times, 
and  should  be  shaded  moderately  from  bright 
sunshine  during  the  summer.  Insect  pests  are 
very  troublesome  to  all  the  plants  of  this  section, 
wood-lice  and  small  snails  being  very  fond  of  the 
succulent  leaves  on  the  young  shoots ;  the  culti- 
vator must  therefore  be  on  the  watch  for  them, 
and  adopt  preventive  measures. 

O.  ciTRosMUM.  — This  beautiful  Orchid  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  Any  light  house 
wherein  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  assured  and 
where  a  cool,  intermediate  temperature  is  main- 
tained will  suit  the  plants.  0.  citrosmum  suc- 
ceeds best  when  grown  in  pans  or  baskets  close 
up  to  the  roof  glass,  under  a  moderate  shade. 
It  requires  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing 
freely,  and  especially  in  the  autumn  when 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  thickening.  This  Orchid 
resents  root  disturbance,  but  when  new  rooting 
material  is  necessary,  it  should  be  afforded 
directly  the  plants  have  passed  out  of  flower. 
The  compost  should  be  rough  and  open  in  tex- 
ture, and  consist  of  Osmunda  fibre  mi.xed  w-ith  a 
little ,  fresh  Sphagnum-moss ;  the  drainage 
materials  must  be  ample  and  they  should  be 
arranged  with  care.  Avoid  over-large  recep- 
tacles, and,  when  repotting,  make  the  materials 
firm  about  the  roots.  After  root  disturbance 
the  plants  sometimes  shrivel  badly,  and  care  is 
required  to  induce  the  plants  to  re-establish 
themselves  quickly. 
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Bv  John  Dcnn,  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Turnips.— It  is  necessary  to  make  another 
sowing  of  Turnips,  selecting  a  somewhat  shady 
position,  as  the  roots  soon  become  stringy  and 
hard  if  exposed  to  strong  sunshine.  The  Turnip 
requires  a  rich  soil.  In  order  to  produce  good- 
sized  roots  as  quickly  as  possible,  thin  the  plants 
to  9  inches  apart  "as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  The  Turnip  is  a  moisture- 
loving  plant,  and  if  dry  weather  should  set  in 
a  plentiful  supply  of  water  should  be  given  to 
bring  the  crop  to'matiuity  without  a  check.  Red 
Globe,  SnowbE:ll,  and  Green  Top  Stone  are  reli- 
able kinds  for  present  sowing.  A  small  sowing 
of  the  variety  Early  Milan  made  at  the  same  time 
will  furnish  roots  ready  for  use  10  days  in  advance 
of  the  others.  Give  frequent  dustings  of  soot  or 
wood-ashes  in  the  early  morning  while  the  foliage 
is  damp  to  keep  the  Turnip  fly  in  check. 

Spinach. — Seeds  of  this  vegetable  may  be 
sown  broadcast  on  a  north  border  or  in  empty 
pits  where  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  can  be 
given.  At  Frogmore  the  principal  supply  of 
Spinach  for  the  next  two  months  is  grown  in 
this  way,  until  the  pits  are  required  for  the  pro- 
tection "of  some  other  crop.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
moderately  thickly  the  Spinach  may  be  cut  close 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  ;  by 
this  means  a  supply  of  young,  tender  leaves  will 
be  available  without  much  trouble  or  expense. 

Parsley. — Parsley  may  be  sown  now  in  some 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden  for  use  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  above  the  ground  they  may  be  thinned 
to  4  inches  apart,  and  the  surplus  seedlings  may 
be  planted  in  a  cold  pit  for  use  when  the  weather 
is  too  rough  to  gather  supplies  from  the  open 
garden. 

Cucumbers. — A  sowing  of  Cucumber  seed 
may  be  made  now  to  produce  plants  for  early 
winter  supplies.  These  plants  should  be  ready  to 
put  out  by  the  second  week  in  August.  Sow  the 
seeds  singly  in  small  pots  and  germinate  them  in 
a  temperature  of  70°.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  no  water  will  be  necessary  until 
the  young  plants  appear  through  the  surface, 
when  a  gentle  watering  may  be  given.  Set  the 
plants  out,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
over  a  gentle  hot-bed  and  as  near  to  the  roof- 
glass  as  possible.  The  soil  employed  at  this  sea- 
son may  consist  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and 
one  part  decayed  manure.  Only  a  small  quantity 
of  soil  should  be  placed  on  the  bed  at  one  time, 
but  as  soon  as  the  roots  appear  through  the  sur- 
face of  the  mounds,  light  top-dressings  of  loam 
and  horse-droppings  should  be  given.  A  little 
soot  dusted  over  the  bed  from  time  to  time  will 
give  a  deep  colour  to  both  fruit  and  foliage. 
Plants  from  which  supplies  are  being  gathered 
should  be  freely  thinned  and  the  roots  top- 
dressed  lightly  with  fine  loam  and  artificial 
manure.  Syringe  the  plants  twice  daily  and  close 
the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  the 
temperature  to  reach  90°  with  sun-heat. 

Tomato  s. — Tomatos  planted  out-of-doors 
should  be  making  a  rapid  progress  in  growth. 
The  plants  should  be  restricted  to  single  stems : 
no  side  shoots  should  be  allowed  to  remain  after 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  pinched  off  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  When  a  few  trusses  of  flowers 
are  set,  the  tops  of  the  plants  should  be  pinched 
out  in  order  to  hasten  the  development  of  the 
fruits. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    \V.    Hedley    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Wall  Trees. — The  watering  and  syringing  of 
wall  trees,  except  in  the  case  of  those  on  which 
the  fruits  are  ripening,  should  be  practised  regu- 
larly. These  operations  are  best  performed  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  or  evening,  as  then  the  effects 
of  the  water  last  for  a  long  time.  Many  neglect 
to  water  and  syringe  their  wall  trees  in  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  the  trees  receive  sufficient  mois- 
ture from  rains  and  dew'S,  forgetting  that  a  tree 
planted  against  a  wall,  deprived  by  projecting 
copings  of  the  natural  dews  and  rains,  and  ex- 
posed fully  to  the  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun, 
requires  to  be  supplied  with  water,  almost  or 
quite  aS  much  as  specimen-s  that  are  grown 
under    glass.     In    all    probability    the    unhealthy 


condition  of  the  majority  of  wall  trees  is 
due  to  an  insufficiency  of  water  more  than 
to  any  other  cause.  Where  the  trees  have  not 
yet  been  summer-pruned,  the  work  should  be 
commenced  at  once,  otherwise  the  fruits  upon 
such  trees  will  not  only  be  small  and  ill-grown, 
but  they  will  be  retarded  in  ripening  and  of 
inferior  "flavour.  The  neglect  of  summer  pruning 
and  timely  regulation  of  the  young  shoots  is 
especially  "detrimental  in  the  case  of  Apricots, 
Peaches  "and  Nectarines  and  other  trees  that  pro- 
duce their  fruits  principally  upon  one-year-old 
shoots.  The  pruning  in  winter  requires  a  far 
greater  amount  of  labour  and  patience  when  sum- 
mer pruning  is  neglected  ;  neither  can  it  be  exe- 
cuted with  such  accuracy.  The  stoning  of  Apri- 
cots, Plums,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  is  now  prac- 
tically over,  and  the  danger  of  the  trees  casting 
their  "fruits  being  past,  the  latter  should  be  finally 
thinned,  for,  although  sometimes  a  few  drop  off 
between  the  stages  of  stoning  and  first  swelling, 
all  thinning  should  now  be  completed.  iN'othing 
assists  more  in  keeping  fruit  trees  in  a  sound, 
healthy  condition  than  regularity  in  their  crop- 
ping, yet  few  growers  thin  their  fruits  sufficiently, 
the  majority  being  ambitious  of  securing  large 
crops.  Morello  Cherries  or  other  berried  fruits 
planted  on  north  aspects,  should,  before  the  fruits 
commence  to  ripen  their  crops,  be  protected  from 
birds  by  nets  or  tiffany.  I  do  not  advocate  cover- 
ing them  with  garden  mats,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  fruits  till  a 
very  late  period. 

Strawberries.  — In  many  districts  the  layer- 
ing of  Strawberries  will  have  been  commenced ; 
and  in  the  more  favoured  localities  many  ea.rly 
runners  are  already  well  rooted  in  their  layering 
pots.  Where  this  work  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced it  should  be  put  in  hand  forthwith,  or  the 
next  se-ason's  crop  of  fruit  will  be  a  small  one. 
The  operation  of  layering  the  runners  is  so 
well  understood  that  a  repetition  of  the  process 
is  unnecessary.  Keep  the  layers  growing  in  a 
healthy  condition  whilst  attached  to  the  parent 
plant,  and,  when  well  rooted  in  the  layering  pots 
or  turf,  transfer  them  to  their  permanent  quar- 
ters. 

Grafted  Trees. — Fruit  trees  that  were  grafted 
in  the  spring  should  be  examined  to  see  that  the 
tying  material  is  not  cutting  the  stems ;  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  bandage  must  be  removed, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  graft  should  be  secured  by 
another  piece  of  matting.  All  grafts  that  are 
making  headway  should  be  securely  tied  to  a 
support  to  prevent  damage  by  winds.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  doing  this  is  to  attach  a  neat 
flower-stake  to  the  stock,  allowing  it  to  extend 
beyond  the  young  shoots.  The  growths  may  be 
secured  to  this  from  time  to  time  as  they  grow. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

Bv  E.  Beckett,  Gardtner  to  the  Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS, 
Aldenham  House,  Hertfordshire. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Where  these 
fruit  trees  are  planted  in  cases  or  houses  in 
variety,  a  good  succession  of  fruit  may  be  ex- 
pected. Unless  the  fruits  are  required  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  general  welfare  of  the  trees  will 
be  served  by  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air,  especially  on  warm  days,  and  main- 
taining a  humid  atmosphere  by  thoroughly 
damping  the  borders  several  times  daily. 
Syringe  the  trees  freely  early  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  forcing  the  water  well 
on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  This  will  do 
much  towards  keeping  the  growths  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  will  also  keep  down  red  spider. 
Thrips  also  must  be  kept  in^  check,  and  unless  the 
fruit  is  near  to  maturity,  the  house  should  be  well 
fumigated  in  the  evening.  Continue  to  assist 
the  trees  by  giving  liquid  manure,  or  a  dressing 
of  some  quick-acting  fertiliser,  the,  latter 
to  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  watering.  On  no 
account  allow  the  borders  to  become  excessively 
dry.  Attend  to  the  tying  and  regulating  of  the 
shoots  before  they  come  in  contact  with  the  glass 
of  the  roof.  Elevate  the  fruits  as  advised  in  a 
previous  Calendar,  exposing  them  to  the  sun's 
rays  as  much  as  possible.  As  the  fruits  ap- 
proach the  ripening  stage,  the  syringing  of  the 
trees  must  be  discontinued.  If  it  is  required  to 
keep  back  the  fruits  of  a  certain  tree,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  shade  the  roof  over  it  with  a 
mat  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.     The 
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fruits  on  late  trees  should  be  thinned  to  the 
requisite  distance  apart  directly  the  stoning 
period  is  over.  Allow  the  trees  an  abundance  of 
air  both  day  and  night  to  retard  the  ripening  of 
the  fruits,  and  keep  the  surroundings  thoroughly 
well  damped. 

Cucumbers. — Pij,ats  in  pits,  frames,  and  un- 
healed houses  will,  at  this  season,  augment  the 
supplies  of  tins  crup.  Admit  fresh  air  with  caution 
and  keep  the  house,  pit,  or  frame  thoroughly  well 
damped  on  hot  days,  and  close  the  ventilators 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  solar  heat.  Attend  to  the  thinning-out  of 
weak  growths  and  the  stopping  of  the  remain- 
ing ones.  Assist  the  plants  with  top-dressings  of 
rich  materials  to  encunia^e  plenty  of  root  action 
near  the  surface,  also  with  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  and  an  occasional  watering,  aftei  the 
soil  is  sprinkled  with  some  quick-acting,  soluble 
manure.  Cucumbers  in  houses  that  sliow  signs 
of  exhaustion  should,  at  this  season,  be  removed, 
the  house  washed,  and  a  fresh  batch  of  plants 
put  out. 

T0MAT03.— During  this  month  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sow  a  further  batch  of  some  good 
reliable  variety  of  Tomatos  for  fruiting  during 
the  winter  months.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  pots 
or  pans,  and  directly  the  seedlings  appear  place 
them  as  near  to  the  rix)f-glass  as  possible.  Shift 
the  young  plants  into  3-inch  pots,  and  should 
the  growths  be  drawn,  keep  the  roots  low  down 
in  the  pots.  Grow  the  plants  as  sturdily  as  pos- 
sible, affording  cool  conditions,  and  after  they 
have  recovered  from  the  shift,  remove  them  to 
a  cold  frame.  Before  the  roots  become  pot- 
bound,  afford  a  further  shift  into  6-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  consisting  principally  of  good 
turfy  loam.  Pot  firmly,  and  water  carefully  for 
gome  time  after  potting.  Place  a  small  support 
to  each  plant  at  an  early  stage.  Tomatos  that 
were  planted  out  earlier  in  the  season  in  Peach- 
houses,  &c.,  are  now  fruiting  freely.  Having 
an  unrestricted  root  run,  the}'  should  continue 
to  produce  plenty  of  fruits.  Plants  growing  in 
6-inch  pots  intended  for  autumn  fruiting  should 
be  potted  on  into  larger  receptacles  as  soon  as 
possible. 

THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 


The  Mixed  Flower  Border. — The  plants 
introduced  to  fill  the  spaces  which  were  occu- 
pied earlier  in  the  year  by  flowering  bulbs  have 
now  nearly  or  quite  furnished  the  ground,  and 
the  borders  as  a  whole  are  looking  well.  The 
necessary  work  on  the  flower  border  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be  largely  of  a  routine  nature, 
such  as  the  removal  of  weeds  that  have  escaped 
notice,  the  tying  of  such  rapidly-extending  plants 
as  Hollyhocks  and  Gladiolus,  and  the  removal  of 
dead  leaves,  withered  flowers,  and  any  other 
material  that  causes  untidiness.  Any  novelties 
that  were  planted  for  trial  and  that  have  failed 
to  satisfy  expectations  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  some  prcjved  subjects  from  the  re- 
serve garden,  no  matter  how  common  they  may 
be.  Old  plants  are  sometimes  overlooked, 
whereas  they  may  be  associated  with  others  that 
will  act  as  a  foil,  with  good  results.  Thus  an 
old-established  plant  of  Nepeta  Mussinii  in  these 
gardens  had  some  scarlet-flowered  Sweet 
Williams,  arranged  beside  it  last  spring,  with  a 
mass  of  Antliemis  tinctoria  alongside,  and  the 
effect  was  charming.  Next  season  the  hitherto 
somewhat  despised  Nepeta  will  be  more  largely 
employed. 

The  Flower-beds. — The  plants  in  the 
flower-bfda  are  fa.st  (illing  their  quarters,  and  a 
systematic  inspection  of  them  should  be  com- 
menced. This  should  also  jje  done  in  the  case  of 
carpet-bedding  at  intervals  of  a  week  ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  flowering  plants,  it  may  be 
done  less  frequently.  All  the  same,  it  takes  a 
shorter  time  and  not  so  much  labour  to  attend 
to  the  plants  at  frequent  intervals  than  when 
they  are  permitted  to  grow  for  a  long  time  un- 
checked. Moreover,  the  garden  presents  either 
a  rough  or  palpably  overtrimmed  appearance  if 
this  latter  system  is  adopted,  whilst,  by  the 
other,  it  is  maintained  in  a  uniformly  tidy  con- 
dition, so  that,  to  the  uninitiated,  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  no  care  were  bestowed  in  its  keeping. 
There  has  been  much  fatality  among  annual 
Asters  in  these  gardens,  chiefly  of  the  variety 


Ostrich  Plume.  After  exhausting  my  reserve 
stock,  I  am  falling  back  on  singles  of  the  same 
colour  which  were  prepared  to  supplement  the 
Ostrich  Plume  varieties  later  in  the  year  should 
they  have  finished  flowering  before  "the  end  of 
the  season.  The  plants  in  two  beds  of  Emperor 
Larkspurs  have  also  been  badly  affected  with 
disease.  The  beds  meanwhile "  have  been  re- 
placed with  Ageratum  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
Larkspurs,  and  later,  probably,  Asters  will  be 
added.  Our  Begonias  were  slightly  damaged  by 
frost  on  the  morning  of  June  15,  but  the  plants 
are  now  growing  out  of  the  bad  effects,  and  be- 
ginning to  flower.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
to  remove  the  female  flowers  of  these  plants 
before  seeds  have  formed.  They  are  usually 
well  known,  being  the  two  small  blooms  at  either 
side  of  a  central  male  flower. 

Carnations. — The  earlier-fioweriug  varieties 
of  Carnations,  such  as  Lady  Hermoine,  are  now 
opening  their  blossoms,  and,  if  not  yet  attended 
to,  a  few  of  the  latter,  where  they  are  crowded, 
should  be  removed.  For  decorative  purposes, 
however,  it  would  be  wrong  to  thin  severely,  as 
the  lower  buds  produce  flowers  when  the  "main 
blossoms  are  over.  Vigorous  plants  develop,  in 
addition  to  the  central  flower-spikes,  side 
growths,  and  these  should  now  be  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  require  tying.  Just  now,  if  labour  can 
be  spared,  the  non-flowering  shoots  may  be 
thinned  to  about  8  or  lO.on  each  plant,  as  thev  do 
not  require  to  be  crowded  for  layering,  wliich 
may  be  commenced  where  the  "  grass  "  is  in  a 
proper  condition  ;  but  a  week  or  10  days  hence 
is  usually  early  enough,  and  in  the  south  a  much 
later   date   is  preferable. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  HcnsoN,  Gardener  to  Leopold  df.  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing.  —  Calceo- 
larias of  the  herbaceous  section  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  possible.  My  plan  is  to  sow  in  shal- 
low pans  and  place  these  under  handlights  at 
the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  The  soil  should  be 
fine  and  light,  yet  made  firm,  and  thoroughly 
wetted  previous  to  sowing.  Stand  the  seed- 
pans  over  a  pan  of  water  as  a  safeguard  against 
slugs  and  other  insect  pests.  Calceolaria  "  Gol- 
den Glory  "  also  may  be  raised  in  this  manner, 
which  is  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  sow- 
ing the  seeds  earlier  in  the  year  and  germinating 
them  in  a  slight  heat. 

Primula  sinensis.— Tliis  Primula  may  bo 
raised  during  July  better  than  earlier  in  the 
season.  Early  plants,  it  is  true,  are  essential 
for  late-autumn  flowering,  but  those  raised  now, 
if  grown  without  a  check  up  to  their  flowering 
period,  frequently  make  the  best  plants,  as  the 
early  plants  sometimes  get  somewhat  hardened  in 
growth,  and  do  not  continue  to  grow  freely.  The 
pans  for  sowing  the  seed  should  be  prepared  as  for 
Calceolarias.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  a  piece 
of  brown  paper  tied  over  the  pan  will  keep 
the  soil  moist,  and  save  watering  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent  as  is  necessary  when  the  paper 
is  not  used.  The  pans  m,iy  be  stood  in  a 
favourable  corner  in  the  greenhouse  or  a  close 
frame.  Here,  again,  I  advise  the  use  of  a  hand- 
light  as  a  means  to  the  end,  and  a  good  layer 
of  finely  sifted  ashes  under  the  pans  to  produce 
an  equable  and  moist  temperature. 

HuMEA  ELEGANS. — The  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  sowing  seeds  of  this  useful  plant. 
Treat  them  as  advised  in  the  case  of  the  Primu- 
las. Do  not  aim  at  obtaining  excessively  large 
plants  this  coming  autumn,  but  rather  try  to 
secure  sturdy,  if  small,  plants,  and  then  grow 
them  on  freely  next  spring,  A  sappy  growth 
is  undesirable,  as  plants  of  this  nature  cannot 
withstand  the  winter. 

Cineraria  Seed  of  both  the  florist's  and  the 
stellata  or  Star  Cinerarias  should  be  sown  with- 
out delay.  -As  in  the  case  of  Primula  sinensis, 
the  early  sowings  do  not  always  furnLsh  the  best 
plants.  Treat  them  as  advised  in  the  case  of 
Primulas,  but  in  this  instance  do  not  shade  the 
seed  pans  so  heavily.  Harden  off  the  seed- 
lings by  placing  them  in  a  cool  frame  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  be  pricked  off.  They  need  to 
be  protected  from  brilliant  sunshine;  a  frame 
with  a  north  aspect  is  the  best  place  in  which 
to  grow  them. 


Gerbera  Jamesonii.— The  seed  pods  will 
now  be  ripening,  even  on  plants  grown  under 
a  cool  treatment,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  harvested.  By  this  means  a  batch 
of  plants  will  be  obtained  which  will  flower 
freely  next  season.  The  seed  can  now  be 
germinated  easily  in  a  cold  frame.  The  new 
hybrids,  known  as  Adnet's  strain,  afford  flowers 
having  a  wide  diversity  in  colours,  and 
are  well  worthy  of  culture"  as  pot  plants.  The 
full  value  of  Gerberas  as  garden  plants  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Mignonette.  —  A  sowing  of  the  most-ap- 
proved varieties  for  pot  culture,  if  made  now, 
will  furnish  useful  plants  for  late  autumn  use. 
I  advise  that  the  seeds  be  sown  in  6  inch  pots 
at  this  season,  afterwards  thinning  the  seedlings 
to  five  or  six  plants  in  a  pot.  A  cold  frame  is 
the  best  place  for  them.  Other  cultural  par- 
ticulars were  given  in  a  previous  calendar.  Plants 
that  have  been  raised  in  smaller  pots  and  are 
now  growing  freely  may  be  potted  into  6-inch 
pots  that  they  may  gain  strength  before  the 
flowering  trusses  form.  These  will  make  fine 
plants  for  early  autumn  flowering. 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By  Pail  Aoiatias. 

Old  Manure  Beds.— We  are  preparing  some 
of  the  old  manure  beds  for  planting  CaiTots  as 
an  autumn  crop.  The  best  variety  tor  this  pur- 
pose IS  "  Bellot,"  but  if  pointed"  roots  are  re- 
quired "  La  Chantenay  "  6.Hould  be  selected 
instead.  The  long-rooted  varieties  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  the  stump  rooted  sorts,  the  leaves 
growing  too  luxuriantly  and  dropping  readily 
during  cold,  damp  weather  in  October.  The 
seeds  are  sown  broadcast,  and  covered  with  a 
good  mulching  of  finely-broken  manure.  Light 
and  frequent  waterings  are  necessary  to  ensure  a 
quick  germination. 

Melons. —The  last  fortnight  has  not  been 
favourable  to  this  crop,  and  the  maturing  of  the 
fruits  has  been  retarded.  The  plants  have  with- 
stood well  the  inclement  change  of  weather  as 
the  shoots  are  strong  and  healthy.  Watering 
has  been  withheld  entirely,  and  ventilation  given 
only  moderately.  It  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
the  crop  very  closely  after  the  recent  period  of 
dull  weather,  as  weak  plants  will  be  liable  to 
wither  with  the  return  of  bright  sunshine,  and 
this  must  be  prevented  by  giving  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  and  shading  the  glass  carefully.  The 
fruits  will  also  ripen  quickly  and  in  quantity. 

Cauliflowers.  —  Cauliflowers  are  being 
planted  four  per  light,  in  the  Melon  frames.  They 
are  only  grown  where  there  is  a  good  local  trade, 
as  they  hardly  pay  to  send  to  market  late  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  Cautiflowers 
in  Melon  frames  in  gardens  in  the  Midlands  or 
the  northern  counties,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to 
replace  the  lights  on  the  Melons  in  wet  weather 
during  August  or  September. 

Cucumbers.  — The  plants  growing  in  frames 
are  now  in  bearing,  and  the  fruits  should  be  cut 
as  often  as  possible.  The  glass  can  be  shaded  by 
spraying  whitewash  over  the  roof,  hut  do  not 
employ  a  brush  as  this  would  give  too  dense  a 
shade. 

Tomatos.— Tomato  plants  have  developed  a 
considerable  amount  of  wood  during  the  past  fort- 
night ;  the  side  shoots  and  tho  bottom  leaves 
should  he  removed  without  delay.  Now  that  the 
fruits  are  swelling  tho  plants  should  be  given  a 
top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Open-air  Crops. —The  Cauliflowers  planted 
among  the  Lettuces  in  the  early  spring  are  now 
forming  their  inflorescences,  and  they  will  soon 
be  ready  for  marketing.  Where  green  Onions 
are  in  demand  throughout  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  a  sowing  should  be  made  very  thinly  in 
a  sheltered  position.  The  seedlings  are  not 
pricked  out,  the  roots  being  jjulled  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready,  early  in  October.  Instead  of 
Onions,  Chives  may  be  sown.  The  variety 
"  Early  White  "  is  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
though  it  loses  its  leaves  in  times  of  severe  frost. 

Beans. — Kidney  Beans  should  be  sown  in 
beds,  each  4  feet  3  inches  wide,  three  rows  in  a 
bed.  This  will  allow  frames  and  lights  being 
placed  over  the  plants  late  in  Sentember  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom.  Canadfan  Wonder  is 
the  best  all-round  variety,  but  the  variety  Little 
Nigra  is  valuable  for  its  compact  habit  of  growth. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
w.c  , 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
tot  namins;,  should  be  addresseci  to  the  BDirORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Covimunuationsshonld  be  written  on  oni%  side  onlv  of 
THK  TAPER,  scnt  rts  catlv  in  the  wcek  as  po^lbU  uud  duly 
sti;ned  bv  the  writer.  I j  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  ttept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
apccini  Notice  to  Corrcsrnndent"!.— T/ll-  ErfiYors  do  not 
unJfilake  to  p.iv  !••>   .'■:  '-'•(■!   n-  or  illustrations,  or 

to  u-luin  uuusc-J  tr'>  ■ '        ..  I  .  '  :.:i\hohons,  unless  by 

spt'ihil  fiiiaii^iiih!:: .     .  .;'    ■    J    n-U  hold  themselves 

tesp-'usible  for  any  o,.u..o>  t,/';.j-.t./  by  tlieir  correspon- 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  gtaitohceiv'e  andlo  select 
photographs  Or  drawing's,  suitable  par  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarliable  plants,  fiowers,  trees,  S-c,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  byseniUngto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  liltely  to  be  0/ 
luteiest  to  our  readers,  or  0/  any  matters  whicUit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

HeKspapers.— Correspondents  sending  neit'Spapers  should  be 
caiejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  8— Haverhill  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose  Sh. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  11- 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  See.  Exh.  in  R.H.S.  Hall,  Westminster 

(2  daysl.    Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (3  days).    Saltaire 

and  Shipley  Rose  Sh.    Brighton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESD.'^Y,  JULY  12— 

Bath  Rose  Sh.  (2  days).    Hereford  and  West  of  England 

Rose  Sh.    Elstree  and  Boreham  Wood  Hort.  Soc.  Bh. 

Croydon  Fl.  Sh.    Woodbridge  Fl.  Sh.    Guildford  Fl.  Sh. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Sh. 
THURSD.\Y,  JULY  13- 

Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Pans)  Exh.    Bury  St. 

Edmund's  and  West  Suffolk  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose  Sh. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose  Sh,     Potters  Bar 

and  Northaw  Fl.  Sh.    Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  outing  to 

Sutton  Place,  Guildford. 
FRIDAY,  JULY  14— West  of  Scotland  Rose  Sh.    Nat.  Sweet 

Pea  Soc.  outing  to  Wisbech  Nurseries. 
SATURDAY,  JULY  15- 

Wood  Green  Fl.  Sh.     Edgware  and   Little   Stanmore 

Fi.  Sh.  

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 62-9''. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.  —  Wednesday,  July   S    (6    p.m.)  :    Max.    79°  ; 

Min.  58°. 

Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,   41,   Wellington  Street, 

Covent    Garden,    l.oadon  .—Thursday.    July    6 

(10  a.m.)  ;    Bar.  30-4"  ;  Temp.  77°  ;   IVeatker— 


shine 


Provin 


S.tLES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

FRIDAY— 

A  Collection  of  Established  Orchids,  also  Imported 
Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  summer  show  of  the  Royal 
The  Show  Horticultural  Society,  an  event 
Oiympia.  which  has  been  so  happily  con- 
nected with  Holland  Park, 
Kensington,  has  been  held  during  the 
present  week  at  Oiympia.  Our  readers 
will  remember  with  gratitude  the  extreme 
kindness  of  Mary  Dowager  Countess  of 
Ilchester  in  placing  her  grounds  on  so 
many  occasions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  and  they  will  probably  feel  that 
the  success  of  the  Holland  Park  shows 
compelled  the  Council  to  continue  the  ex- 
hibitions, even  though  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  a  fresh  site. 

By  selecting  Oiympia,  the  Society  has 
been  able  to  hold  its  show  almost  next 
door  to  Holland  Park,  and  this  fact  may 
have  influenced  the  Council  in  the  choice 
of  building.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  site  at  all  comparable  with  Hol- 
land Park  would  be  forthcoming,  but  it 
was  felt  that  Oiympia,  although  lacking 
the  charms  which  characterise  Lady  Ilches- 
ter's    historical    and    beautiful    gardens, 


nevertheless  affords  certain  facilities  for 
the  holding  of  a  flower  show  which 
cannot  be  obtained  under  canvas.  More- 
over, it  was  said  that,  whilst  Oiympia 
would  be  agreeable  to  visitors  in  the  event 
of  unfavourable  weather  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  exhibition,  it  would  be  possible, 
at  the  same  time  to  illuminate  the  exhibi- 
tion halls,  and  so  to  keep  the  show  open 
until  10  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  task  of 
arranging  such  a  show  was  considerable. 
The  immense  area  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society,  and  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
character  of  the  building  for  obtaining 
artistic  effects  were  matters  of  great 
difficulty.  In  the  main  building,  for  in- 
stance, the  staging  erected  covered  an 
area  of  3.3,000  square  feet,  besides  6,000 
feet  of  staging  in  the  galleries,  and  a  large 
number  of  stands  for  the  display  of  horti- 
cultural sundries.  In  addition,  the  annexe 
also  provided  an  acre  of  ground  available 
for  exhibits.  That  the  Society  managed  to 
get  together  an  exhibition  of  such  extent 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  remembered  by 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  criticise  the 
details. 

To  attempt  to  compare  the  event  with 
the  Holland  Park  shows  is  scarcely  a  pro- 
fitable task,  the  conditions  being  so  un- 
like. Indeed,  the  Oiympia  show  must  be 
regarded  as,  in  some  degree,  an  experi- 
ment, and  it  will  probably  be  felt  that  the 
experiment  has  not  been  altogether  a 
favourable  one.  In  the  first  place,  whilst 
the  buildings  were  especially  suitable  for 
a  wet  weather  exhibition,  the  show  was 
held  under  cloudless  skies  and  a  scorching 
sun  that  penetrated  the  building  through 
the  glass  roof  and  heated  the  atmosphere 
to  an  extent  that  was  as  disagreeable  to 
visitors  as  it  was  harmful  to  the  plants 
and  cut  flowers.  The  Roses  faded  beyond 
recognition  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and, 
although  exhibitors  did  their  best,  by  get- 
ting fresh  flowers,  to  maintain  a  good  dis- 
play, the  task  was  next  to  impossible.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  state  of  things  could 
have  been  prevented  by  shading  the  ex- 
hibits with  a  covering  of  art  tinted  muslin 
or  tiffany,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  most 
Continental  shows,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  building  would  likewise  have  been 
much  improved.  But  even  if  this  were 
done,  it  is  thought  by  some  exhibitors  that 
the  atmosphere  woijld  still  be  too  dry  for 
the  welfare  of  the  plants. 

If  such  a  show  were  repeated  at 
Oiympia,  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
better  effects  by  still  further  raising  the 
side  stages  and  by  providing  tall  Palms 
and  plants  of  similar  nature,  to  give 
a  more  furnished  appearance  to  the  some- 
what unattractive  interior.  But  we  fear 
that  the  financial  results  of  the  show  will 
not  be  favourable  to  a  repetition  of  the 
experiment :  this  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  is  usual  at  the  summer  show,  the 
Council  entertained  the  Committees  and 
judges  at  luncheon  on  the  opening  day 
when  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided  over 
a  very  large  company.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Council  invited  representatives 
of  the  over-seas  Dominions  to  a  re- 
ception and  luncheon.  The  President, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  again  presided,  and 


amongst  the  speakers  were  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  Sir  Albert  J.  Gould,  Sir  Thomas 
Elliott,  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  and  the  Hon. 
C.  H.  Turner.  On  another  page  we  print 
a  list  of  those  who  accepted  the  Council's 
invitation,  some  of  whom  were,  unfortu- 
nately, unable  to  be  present. 


Among  the  names  of  botanists 

British  held  in  honour  by  horticul- 
Botanists:  ^^J.^^^^g  j-jj^t  of  Henslow  will 
R  J  s  always  occupy  a  high  place, 
Henslow!  ^^^  ^^  ^®  with  particular  plea- 
sure that  we  give  the  follow- 
ing brief  outline  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Rev.  Professor  J.  S.  Henslow,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  based  on  the  lecture  in  the 
series  on  British  Botanists  which  was 
given  recently  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor G.  Henslow.  Of  the  credentials  of 
the  son,  who  holds  so  secure  a  place  in  the 
regard  of  horticulturists,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak,  though  much  of  the  biography  of 
the  father  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
descendant 

Like  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow 
was  a  student  of  science  for  the  love  of 
science,  and  by  no  means  confined  himself 
to  one  branch.  His  contributions  to  know- 
ledge covered  a  wide  range,  and  included 
geological,  entomological,  as  well  as 
botanical  investigations. 

Born  in  1796,  Henslow  became  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
26.  After  holding  this  chair  for  some  five 
years  he  was,  on  the  death  of  Professor 
Martyn,  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Botany  in  the  same  university.  , 

As  his  biographer  makes  clear,  Henslow 
took  no  narrow  view  of  botany,  nor  did 
he  confine  it  in  practice  to  the  then  all- 
important  systematic  branch  of  the 
science.  Thus  we  find  him  stating  ex- 
plicitly that  "  to  ascertain  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  a  well-known 
species  is  a  point  of  vastly  superior  in- 
terest to  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  rare 
specimen."  This  assertion  wBich  no 
botanist  would  now  dispute  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  it  was  Henslow  who 
sent  Charles  Darwin  on  a  world-wide 
quest — in  the  "  Beagle  " — not  only  to 
obtain  information  concerning  geographi- 
cal distributions,  but  of  other  biological 
truths  of  the  highest  importance  to 
science. 

One  of  Henslow's  first  activities  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Chair  of  Botanj^  at  Cam- 
bridge was  to  secure  a  botanic  garden 
more  worthy  of  the  university.  The  old 
garden  was  small,  and  it  was  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  science  museums.  In  1831  the 
gardens  were  transferred  to  their  present 
site,  though  it  was  not  until  15  years 
later  that  the  first  tree  was  planted. 

In  1838  Hen.slow  became  Rector  of 
Hitcham,  and  evinced  his  life-long 
passion  for  natural  history  by  lecturing 
to  the  neighbouring  farmers  on  such  sub- 
jects as  manures.  He  endeavoured  also 
to  induce  the  farmers  to  test  Liebig's 
recommendation  that  gypsum  should  be 
added   to   manure-heaps   in   order   to   fix 
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the  ammonia.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  record  of  the  success  which  met  these 
enlightened  and  pioneer  efforts. 

Henslow's  geological  knowledge  led  to 
his  discover}',  which  proved  of  great  value 
to  agriculture,  that  certain  deposits  at 
Felixstowe  and  other  places  contain  phos- 
phate nodules,  known  now  as  coprolites. 
Samples  of  the  nodules  sent  by  Henslow 
to  Mr.  (later  Sir)  John  Lewes  led  to  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  these  deposits, 
which  provided  a  rich  supply  of  phos- 
phatic  manure. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  do  better  than 
requote  the  foncluding  words  from  the 
memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Stevens  Hens- 
low  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  :  "  When 
a  good  man  dies  the  world  does  not  cease 
to  benefit  from  those  labours  of  love 
which  he  undertook  for  his  fellow  men. 
Though  personally  removed  from  them, 
his  example  remains  ;  his  voice,  too,  is  still 
heard  in   the  lessons  left  to  be  handed 


ticularly  well  at  Indore.  It  does  best  in  an 
open  position  and  is  propagated  either  by  divi- 
sion, by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  planted  here  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  or  cold  weather.  The  shrub 
bears  flowers  almost  throughout  the  year,  but  it 
is  at  its  best  stage  of  blooming  from  about  the 
end  of  November  to  the  end  of  April.  The 
foliage  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle  and 
anti-malarious.  There  are  varieties  also  in 
cultivation  here,  which  bear  single  and  double 
flowers  of  white,  rosy-pink,  and  dark  pink 
colours,  but  the  blooms  are  comparatively  small, 
though  equally  as  showy  as  those  of  N.  odorum. 
The  plant  is  indigenous  in  certain  valleys  and 
ravines  in  the  north  of  the  State  along  streams, 
where  it  produces  masses  of  pink,  white  and 
red  blossom.  It  grows  freely  in  sunny  situa- 
tions, and  is  largely  cultivated  in  Central  India 
as  a  background  for  herbaceous  borders  and 
in  large  beds  grouped  for  effect.  The  accom- 
panying photographs  show  a  single  specimen 
plant  (see  Supplementary  Illustration)  and  a 
hedge  of  N.  odorum,  with  a  foreground  of 
Sanchezia  and  Galphimia  (see  fig.  2).  I  write  at 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  hot  weather  is  well 


an  annual  event.  The  outing  took  place  this 
year  on  Friday,  ,Tune  30,  some  30  members  nid 
fiiends  being  present.  Those  who  journeyed  'jy 
train  were  rnet  at  Slough  station  by  Mr.  Veitcii, 
and  the  ride  to  the  Park  was  delightful,  even 
though  the  air  was  cold  and  th^;  skies  cloudy. 
On  arrival  at  East  Burnham  Park,  the  mem- 
bers enjoyed  a  walk  through  the  gardens, 
the  sub-tropical  and  wild  gardens  being  especi- 
ally admired.  At  the  luncheon  Mr.  WitxiaM 
M.\i!.SHALL,  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee, 
proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Jlrs.  Veitch.  The  visitors  then  inspected  the 
Rose  and  kitchen  gardens,  where  many  sub- 
jects of  interest  were  seen.  Afterwards  a  game' 
of  bowls  was  played  by  some  of  the  visitors.  A 
somewhat  augmented  company  including  Sir 
J.  DiLWYN  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  and  Lady 
Llewelyn  afterwards  met  at  tea.  Happily,  the 
rain  held  off  until  the  moment  for  the  return 
journey. 

Blackburn  and  District  Horticultural 
Society. — In  honour  of  the  King's  Coronation 
the  Blackburn  and  District  Horticultural  Society 


OLYMPIA    SHOW. 

Fig.  7. — COLLECTION  OF  FRUITS  SHOWN  BY  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND;  AWARDED  THE  "  SHERWOOD  "  CUP. 

(See  p.  19.) 


down  to  those  who  come  after  him.  The 
influences  of  Professor  Henslow's  teach- 
ing have  been  felt  in  other  places  than 
those  in  which  he  taught,  they  !-..ive  borne 
fruit  far  beyond  the  obscure  neighbour- 
hood in  which  he  first  sowed  the  good 
seed." 


Supplementary  Illustration.  —  Nerium 
odorum  is  not  so  lommon  in  cultivation  as  N. 
Oleander,  for,  although  the  former  species  was 
grown  in  the  Physic  garden  at  Chelsea  soon 
after  1680,  the  plant  appears  to  have  been  lost 
to  cultivation  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
when  re-introduced  i^  was  regarded  as  a 
novelty.  N.  odorum  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  other  species  being  found  in  South 
Europe  and  the  Levant.  Our  Supplementary 
Illustration  shows  a  fine  specimen  of  N.  odorum 
growing  in  the  New  Park,  Indore,  Central 
India.  Our  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
particulars  :-"*"  Nerium  odorum,  an  evergreen 
shrub  bearing  clusters  of  sweet,  fragrant,  double 
flowers  of  rosy  pink  colour,  each  2  inches  across, 
in  clusters  of  from  50  to  80  flowers,  thrives  par- 


established  and  flowers  have  ceased  to  bloom  in 
most  parts  of  India,  but  our  park  is  still  gay 
and  bright  with  blossom.  Lagerstrcemia  indica 
is  in  great  beauty  in  several  beds,  especially 
the  white  variety,  though  the  pink  and 
purple  varieties  are  also  beautiful.  Gal- 
phimia and  the  Poinciana  shrubs  (red  and 
yellow),  the  common  yellow  Tecoma,  Lantanas 
of  various  colours,  and  the  pure  white  Taberna- 
montana  are  all  showy  subjects  at  present 
in  bloom.  This  park  has  been  established  not 
yet  quite  two  years,  but  it  is  already  a  favourite 
resort  for  people  of  all  classes.  Roses  and 
annuals  have  made  a  great  show  this  season, 
and  are  scarcely  yet  over,  whilst  the  collection 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers  is  large  and 
varied.  A  small  pond  recently  excavated  is 
already  full  of  the  lovely  Nymphiea  (Lotus), 
which  is  producing  its  large,  pink  blossoms  in 
abundance." 

R.H.S.  Committees'  Outing  to  East 
Burnham  Park The  visit  of  the  R  H.S.  Com- 
mittees to  IvLst  Burnham  Park,  Slough,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  has  become 


provided  buttonholes  of  Sweet  Peas  for  450  of 
the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  civic  pro- 
cession to  the  parish  church  on  Coronation  Day. 

PVRUS  USSURIENSIS  AS  A  STOCK  FOR  PeARS. 

— Attention  is  drawn  in  the  "  Commonplace 
Notes  "  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (May,  1911),  to  the  widespread  use 
abroad  of  Pyrus  ussuriensis  (P.  sinensis)  as 
a  Pear-stock.  The  species  is  common  in  the 
north  island  of  Japan,  whence  seed  is  dis- 
tributed, particularly  to  America,  which 
country  takes  as  much  as  1,500  lbs.  of  seed  of 
P.  ussuriensis  per  annum.  The  writer  of  the 
note  professes  himself  somewhat  sceptical  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  stock,  which  is  described  as 
"  a  strong,  healthy,  vigorous-growing  tree,  with 
good  foliage,  calculated  to  withstand  diseases 
and  pests  "  ;  but  he  recommends  that  this  stock 
should  receive  a  trial  in  this  country. 

Publications  Received.— ^4  Report  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Soils  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  by  A.  I)^  Hall,  M.A.,  F.H.S.,  and  E.  J. 
Russell,  D.Sc.  (Board  of  Agriculture  and  Pishtries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W.)     Price  23.  Cd. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Sumiiier  Show  at  Olyssipia, 


July  4,  5,  5. — The  great  summer  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  held  this 
year  at  Olj-mpia,  Addison  Road,  Kensiiitrton. 

Although  the  beautiful  setting  of  thi?  grounds 
of  Holland  Park  was  greatly  missed,  the  new  site 
provided  certain  advantages.  There  was,  f'lr  in- 
stance, ample  room,  as  well  as  abundant  light, 
and  the  building  allowed  a  better  grouping  of  the 
exhibits,  although  this  advantage  was  not  put 
to  the  best  use.  Where  the  least  formality  of  ar- 
rangement was  observed — we  refer  now  to  the 
spacious  annexe — there  the  best  effects  were 
produced.  Indeed,  the  magnificent  gardens  ar- 
ranged by  Messrs.  Wall.^ce,  Carter,  Cheal, 
CtTTBUSH  and  BUNYARD  in  that  part  of  the 
show  were  very  .  beautiful.  The  tiers  .  of 
staging  in  the  main  building  gave  a  sense 
of  too  much  formality,  ,  and  the  Society  cannot 
apparently  get  away  from  the  straight,  formal 
table  arrangement  which  obtains  at  all  their 
exhibitions.  Plants  and  flowers  never  appear  so 
beautiful  as  when  a  natural  arrangement  is  at- 
tempted, for  when  they  are  set  out,  as  in  a 
market,  much  of  the  effect  is  sacrificed.  A  fev; 
floor  groups  in  the  centre  of  the  main  huildin;-; 
would  have  given  a  touch  of  the  picturesque, 
which  was  lacking. 

The  great  glass  roof  of  the  building  required 
a  light  shading  material,  which,  placed  low 
down,  would  have  hidden  much  of  the  ironwork 
of  the  building,  and  thrown  the  flowers  into 
greater  prominence. 

Outstanding  novelties  in  the  exhibition -were 
few,  and  Orchids  less  important  than  is  usual 
at  these  shows.  Hardy  flowers  were  shown  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever,  the  rock  and  water 
gardens  being  especial  features,  whilst  Stove 
plants,  Roses,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  Dd 
phiniums,  and  Ferns  were  represented  by  \u- 
posing  displays. 

The  president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bail 
presided,  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  usual  cm 
plimentary  luncheon  offered  to  the  judges  an.i 
members  of  Committees,  when  speeches  were  de- 
livered by  the  president  and  by  Sir  John  Dilwyn 
Llewelyn,  iVIr.  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  and  Mr.  W. 
Cuthbertson. 

The  organisation  of  a  show  of  this  character, 
on  a  fresh  site  and  therefore  in  new  conditions, 
involves  a  great  amount  of  extra  work  for  the 
Society's  officials,  but  each  and  all  did  their 
utmost  to  inake  the  event  successful.  For  our- 
selves, we  are  especially  indebted  to  Mr. 
Gaskell,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Reader,  and  Mr. 
Plowman  for  their  courtesy  and  help  on  this  as 
on  other  occasions. 

Floral    Committee. 

Present:  W.  IMarshall,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  T.  W.  Turner,  R.  C.  Reginald 
Nevill,  W.  J.  James,  John  Dickson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  Herbert  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  J.  Bean,  John 
Green,  George  Paul,  W.  B.  Cranfield,  Jas. 
Douglas,  W.   G.   Baker,  and  C.   R.   Fielder. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Alma  Nur- 
series, Faruham,  Surrey,  showed  a  collection  of 
Roses  in  the  gallery,  which  suffered  badly  from 
a  draughty,  exposed  position.  The  best  varie- 
ties included  Liberty,  Betty,  Harry  Kirk,  Una, 
K.    A.   Victoria  and   Irish   Elegance. 

Messrs.  W.  &  .J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  staged 
tliree  show  boards  of  Roses,  each  with  24  blooms, 
in  variety.  Dean  Hole  was  especiallv  good. 
.  ■  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  beautiful  plant  of  American  Pillar  Rose 
carrying  on   one   spray   125  buds  and   flowers. 

Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  showed  a  representative 
group  of  R'^scs.     A  background  was  made   with 


Rosa  macrantha,  Gustave  Regis,  Claire  Jacquier, 
The  Garland,  and  Blush  Rambler.  G.  C.  Waud, 
jMrs.  Peter  Blair,  Hugh  Dickson,  Rime.  M.  Sou- 
pert  and  oth^r  sorts  were  shown  well  in  bamboo 
stands,  and  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Commandeur 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Perle  d'Or  and  Juliet  in  vases. 
A  number  of  exhibition  Roses  arranged  on  boards 
were  also  included  in   the  group. 

Jlessrs.  Fr\nk  Cant  &  Co..  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  staged  a  beautiful  central 
bamboo  stand  of  the  Lyon  Rose  and  fine  vases 
of  Le  Progres,  Tuscany,  Rouge  Angevine,  Gott- 
fried Keller  and  ^Mme.  Alfred  Tate  At  the 
back  were  the  varieties  Debutante,  Excelsa,  Rene 
Andre,  and  Sweetheart,  and  in  the  front  five 
exhibition  boxes,  each  containing  24  blooms  of 
niicellaneous  varieties. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  N., 
included  Jessie,  Orleans  Rose  and  Hiawatha  in 
their  effective  display  of  Carnations  and  foliage 
plants. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  New- 
townards,   made   a   good   display   with  25  large 


A.  Chatenay,  Edu  Meyer,  Mme.  Ravary  and 
Lyon  Rose ;  also  excellent  blooms  in  vases  of 
Irish  Elegance,  Iri.?h  Glory,  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Duchess  of  Wellington.  The  group  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  back- 
ground. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
arranged  a  large  group  of  Roses  in  the  annexe 
to  illustrate  the  decorative  value  of  the  ramblers 
in  covering  temples,  arches  and  pergolas.  Ameri- 
can Pillar,  Hiawatha,  Excelsa,  and  White 
Dorothy  Perkins  were  well  shown,  but  the  gal- 
vanized ironwork  was  too  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Geo.  J.vCKM.iN  &  Son,  Woking  Nur- 
series, Surrey,  arranged  a  group  of  Roses  in 
the  gallery,  which  included  the  varieties  Alberic 
Barbier,  Lyon  Rose,  iilrs.  Aaron  Ward  and 
Duchess  of   W'ellington._ 

Mr.  Philip  Le  Cobnu,  High  View  Nurseries, 
Jersey,  displayed  two  stands  bf  the  new-Cherry- 
Rose-coloured  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Mrs.  Philip  Le 
Cornu,  which  showed  to  advantage  against  a 
black-velvet  background. 
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Fig.  S. — pergola  shown  by  Messrs.  pulham  and  son. 

(See  p.  16.) 


bamboo  stands  cf  new  Roses  and  a  number  of 
vases.  The  choicer  varieties  included  Firebrand 
(single),  Mrs.  Fred.  Straker,  Viscount  Carlow, 
Carine,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Dorothy  Page 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  i\Irs.  Leonard 
Petrie,  and  H.  V.  Machin. 

iMessrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bel- 
fast, in  a  group  staged  in  the  gallery,  showed  a 
unique  collection,  of  which  every  bloom  repre- 
sented a  variety  of  their  own  raising.  Mrs.  E. 
Allen,  and  Leslie  Holland  secured  Awards.  Mrs. 
Sam  Ross  (flesh)  and  George  V.  (crimson-purple) 
were  especially  good.  Lady  Pirrie,  Countess  of 
Shaftesbury,  Mrs.  R.  D.  McClure,  and  W.  K. 
Hendrick  were  also  very  finely  shown. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co,  Hitchin,  staged 
bamboo  stands  filled  with  good  blooms  of  Mme. 


Messrs.  Stu.art  Low  &  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  staged  one  of  the  most  tastefully-ar- 
ranged groups  of  Roses.  Moss-covered  columns 
furnished  with  Lyon  Rose  and  Mme.  A. 
Chatenay  were  particularly  good.  Other  stands 
included  the  varieties  Killarney,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Frau  K.  Druschki,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and 
White  Killarney,  and  there  were  also  vases  and 
bowls  of  Graf  Zeppelin  and  Marquise  de  Sinety. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford, 
arranged  an  interesting  collection  of  Roses  in 
the  gallery.  The  background  of  Ramblers  in- 
cluded Rubin,  Mrs.  Flight,  The  Garland  and 
Bennett's  Seedling.  Lady  Curzon,  Simplicity, 
Hebe's  Lip  and  Crimson  Damask  were  well  shown 
on  bamboo  stands,  and  Belle  Fleur  and  Marie 
van   Houtte   in   vases. 
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Mr.  R.  C.  NoTCUTT.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk, 
showed  some  good  Roses  on  the  tiered  staging. 
The  best  varieties  included  Gottfried  Keller, 
Rosette  of  the  Legion -of  Honour  (pillar),  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward,  Geo.  C.  Waud,  and  Souvenir  de 
Stella  Gray. 

Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries^  Ches- 
hunt,  arranged  a  representative  group  in  the 
annexe  A  hedge  of  Leuchstern  was  admired 
with  some  plants  of  old  Crimson  Moss.  Paul 
Transon.  Goldfinch.  Rubin,  Franijois  Foucard. 
Robert  Craig  and  Blush  Rambler  were  the  best 
Ramblers.  Triangular  beds  contained  Pharisaer, 
Irish  Glory,  Mme.T.  Roosevelt,  Rev.  A.  Cheales, 
and  Senateur  Marcurand.  The  centre  bed  was  a 
striking  arrangement  of  Shower  of  Gold,  around 
the  base  of  which  were  planted  Je.ssie  and 
and  Orleans  Rose. 

Messrs.  \Vm.  P.vul  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Walthara 
Cross,  exhibited  the  most  important  collection  of 
Roses  in  the  show.  Standards  of  Hiawatha, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  Lady  Gay  and  Tausendschon 
■vere  effectively  arranged  in  a  carpet  of  Aschen- 


ianas.  Flame.  Elisa  Robichon  and  Rubin  were 
also  well  shown. 

Messi-s.  A.  A.  Walters  &  Son,  Kensington 
Nurseries,  Bath,  showed  Blush  Rambler,  Alberic 
Barbier,  and  a  number  of  Hybrid  Tea  varieties. 

Mr.  Christoph  Weig.\nd,  Soden  a/Taunus, 
Germany,  showed  a  few  plants  of  the  variety 
Sodenia,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  carmine-red 
Dorothy  Perkins  with  all  the  other  good  attri- 
butes of  that  well-known  variety. 

Carnations. 

Jlessrs.  R.  H.  B.itii,  Ltd.,  Floral  Farms,  Wis- 
bech, staged  Winsor,  White  Enchantress,  Presi- 
dent and  a  few  other  varieties  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  Bertie  E.  Bell,  Castel  Nursery,  Guern- 
sey, made  a  pretty  display  with  a  good  collection 
of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  including  Alma 
Ward,  -Airs.  C.  W.  Ward,  J.  W.  Riley,  Bay 
State,  Mikado,  and  Rose  Dore.  The  tasteful 
arrangement  in  white  baskets  against  a  back- 
ground of  silver-grey  produced  an  excellent 
effect. 


and  many  other  of  Mr.  Douglas's  seedlings  were 
included  in  the  exhibit;. 

Jlr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver,  Buckinghamshire, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations  White  Fair  Maid,  Alvina,  President 
Seelye,  Rose  Dore,  also  a  few  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  varieties,  including  Maggie  Hodgson 
and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  C.  Enoelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex, 
staged  blooms  of  Carnations  Carola,  May  Day, 
La  Mode,  Harlequin,  Rex,  Gloriosa,  Beacon  and 
others  in  fine  form. 

W.  JI.  GoTT,  Esq.,  Trenython,  Par  Station, 
Cornwall  (gr.  Jlr.  G.  Hillman),  had  an  appro- 
priate centre-piece  of  Carnation  Mrs.  Trelawney, 
and  showed  other  good  blooms  of  Princess  of 
Wales,  The  Queen,  Yaller  Gal,  Thora,  Mercia, 
Monk  and  other  Souvenir  de  la  JIalmaison  varie- 
ties. 

E.  .T.  .7c::nstone.  Esq..  Burr  Wood,  Groom- 
l.ridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Paskett),  made  one 
of  the  most  effective  displays  of  colour  in  the 
hall  on  the  tiered  staging  with  plants  of  the  pink 
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Fig.  g.— general  view  of  the  exhibit.on  as  seen  from  the  gallery. 


biudel,  Jessie,  Cecile  Brunner,  Orleans  and  otlier 
dwarf  Polyaiitha  varieties.  .■V  fine  background 
was  made  with  Ramblers  and  tall  Standards — 
Lady  Gay,  Hiawatha.  Paradi.-;e,  Delight,  Milky 
Way  and  White  Dorothy.  The  foreground  was 
filled  witli  baskets  of  Hybrid  Teas,  including 
Elaine,  Cyiitliia,  Geo.  C.  Waud,  Arthur  Good- 
win, Lady  Downe,  and  Frances  Charteris  Seton. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  staged  many  fine 
Hybrid  Teas,  including  Souvenir  de  Stella  Gray 
and  White  Killarney,  and  Molly  S.  Crawford, 
with  a  background  of  Ramblers.  Mildred  Black- 
bourne  is  a  new,  small-flowered,  and  very 
vigorous  seedling  H.T. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a  group  of 
R(«es  on  the  tiered  staging,  which  inchided  a 
number  of  new  seedlings.  The  scft-pink-flowered 
seedlings  of  R.  Brunonis  rnd  the  Damask  Rose 
were  exceedingly  pretty.  Coronation  (bright 
crim.«jii),  and   Edith   (pink)   were  new  Wicluira- 


Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  had  a  fine  centre- 
piece of  Carnaiion  R.  F.  Felton,  flanked  by 
Mikado  on  either  side,  and  with  the  white 
Niagara  and  the  yellow-ground  Fancy  Orpheus 
below.  The  variety  Mrs.  C.  P.  Raphael  was 
particularly  good,  and  Marmion,  Afterglow,  Vul- 
can and  Jlrs.   C.  W.   Ward  were  also  noticeable. 

Messrs.  H.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  showed 
the  new  Malmaison  Viscountess  Goschen,  also 
Princess  of  Wales,  Monk,  Yaller  Gall,  and  0.  P. 
Bassett  of  this  type,  together  with  the  white 
Alma  Ward,  May  Day.  Fortuna  and  other  per- 
petual-flowering varieties.  The  whole  group  was 
very  tastefully  arranged  with  Codiseums  (Crotons) 
and  other  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
showed  a  fine  collection  of  border  varieties  of 
Carnations.  Elizabeth  Shiffner,  The  Golfer,  Mrs. 
Berkeley,  Hercules,  Mrs.  R.  Gordon,  Helen 
Countess  of   Radnor,   Ellen  Douglas,  John   Ridd 


Princess  of  Wales  and  a  few  clunijis  of  the  crim- 
son H.  J.  Jones  Carnations.  The  plants  were 
mostly  two  to  thi-ee  years  old  in  10-inch  pots 
and  carried  some  very  fine  flowers.  On  the 
3-feet  staging  White  Perfection,  Royal  Purple, 
May  Day  and  other  perpetual-flowering  varieties 
were  arranged. 

Jlr.  H.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey, 
arranged  27  vases  of  border  Carnations.  Lady 
Hermione,  Sir  Galahad,  Linkman,  The  King, 
Miss  Willniott.  Queen  Alexandra  and  Ellen 
Douglas  were  the  most  distinct  varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hampton,  made  a  good  display 
with  market  perpetual-flowering  varieties  of 
Carnations  arranged  in  glass  vases.  The  varieties 
Red  Lawson,  Beacon,  Fair  Maid,  Aristocrat  and 
Britannia   were  included. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
arranged  one  of  the  most  decorative  displays  of 
Carnations  with  a  good  use  of  Nephrolepis  and 
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other  Ferns  and  hanging  baskets.  The  varieties 
inchided  the  new  orange  "  Malmaison "  Lady 
Mary  Hope,  the  pink  Irene,  the  soft  pink-flaked 
Maggie  Nettlefield,  The  Colonel,  _  King  Oscar, 
C.  E.  Little  and  other  good  sorts,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  varieties  of  the  American  Carna- 
tion. 

Frank  May,  Esq.,  Houndswood,  Radlett, 
Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  T.  F.  Stannett),  showed  a  collection 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  which 
were  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  group.  Princess 
of  Wales  was  the  leading  variety,  but  Maggie 
Hodgson,  Cecilia,  Dragut,  Mrs.  Trelawney  and 
Houndswood   Beauty  were  also  well  shown. 

The  Somerford  Nurseries,  Christchurch, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Carnations  prettily  ar- 
ranged in  wicker  baskets,  the  white  blooms  in  a 
brown  basket  and  the  pink  blooms  in  white 
baskets  looking  especially  well. 

The  THATCH.AM  Fruit  and  Flower  Farm,  near 
Newbury,   arranged   a  prettly   group   of  Carna- 


all  shown  t«  advantage  in  a  tasteful  arrangement 
with  Smilax. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  Market  Avenue,  Chiches- 
ter, showed  a  small  group  which  included  the 
varieties  Mikado,  Winona  and  Delight. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  displayed 
collections  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  such 
as  White  Perfection,  Hon.  Lady  Audley  Neeld, 
Cheltonia,  and  Mrs.  Greswolde  Williams. 

Begonias  and  Gloxinias. 

Messrs.  Blackjioke  &  L.a.ngdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath,  staged  a  rich  collection  of 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  The  varieties  Lena, 
Fleur  de  Chrysantheme,  and  Mrs.  Bilkie  ap- 
peared to  advantage  in  baskets.  A  strain  of 
frilled  singles  was  included,  and  of  the  doubles 
Rose  Superb,  Lady  Tweedmouth,  and  Mamie 
Warburton  (pink  and  salmon),  George  Pike  and 
Royal  George  (scarlet),  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie,  and 
M.  Gwillim  (yellow),  and  Florence  Nightingale 


Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  Sid- 
cup,  Kent,  showed  a  collection  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  carefully  arranged  in  a  colour  scheme, 
in  which  the  white  varieties  were  associated  with, 
pinks  and  salmons,  and  the  yellow  varieties  with 
orange  and  scarlet,  the  groups  being  seyjarated  by 
a  batch  of  single-flowered  varieties.  Avalanche, 
Ringwood  Peach,  Sultan.  Primrose,  Miss  Muriel 
Edwardson,  Mrs.  H.  Harris,  and  M.  Gwillim  were 
among  the  choicest  sorts  included. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  Mitcham  Lane, 
Streatham,  showed  a  choice  strain  of  Gloxinias 
in  many  colour  varieties,  and  a  good  batch  of 
Streptocarpuses,  the  group  being  relieved  with 
a  free  use  of  Nephrolepis  Ferns. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Felthajn,  Middle- 
sex, sent  a  large  collection  of  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias with  a  wide  colour  range.  The  feature  of 
the  group  was  the  large  batch  of  the  lovely  pink 
Lady  Cromer  variety.  The  salmon  and  pink 
varieties  included  Maud  Nickells,  Capt.  Lafone, 
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lions  relieved  with  a  free  use  of  Asparagus  plu- 
rcosus  and  having  a  background  of  green  velvet. 
Standard  varieties  such  as  Rose  Dore,  Winsor 
and  Enchantress  were  employed. 

Mr.  Ch-AS.  Turner,  Slough,  made  a  good  dis- 
play of  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations  of  the  varie- 
ties" Princess  of  Wales,  Maggie  Hodgson,  !Mi's. 
Trelawney,  Lady  Middleton  and  Blush. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  number  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
varieties,  including  Dragut,  Lady  Coventry,  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Trelawney  and 
Princess  of  Wales.  . 

Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  showed 
a  valuable  collection  of  perpetual-flowering  varie- 
ties of  Carnations,  of  which  Edith  Waters 
(cerise)  was  the  most  distinct  and  good.  Aurora, 
Mikado,    Britannia   and    White   Perfection   w-ere 


Avalanche,  Beatrice  Mabbett,  and  Eileen  Fitz- 
gerald   (white)    were,    perhaps,    the   choicest   ex- 


Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
made  a  very  ornamental  display  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  of  which  the  chief  feature  was 
the  fine  collection  of  whites  in  the  centre — Snow- 
don,  Her  Majesty,  Polar  Star  and  Countess  of 
Ross  in  a  setting  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  Salmon 
and  pinks  were  placed  right  and  left,  and  at  the 
ends  the  yellow  and  orange  Sunset  and  Sun- 
flower. The  scarlet  bedder  Washington  over 
variegated  Funkias  made  a  good  edging  to  the 
group. 

Messrs.  .James  Caeter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
staged  a  decorative  group  of  double  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Petunias,  Streptocarpuses  and  yellow- 
flowered  Richardias, 


Pink  Pearl,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Blackmore  and  Lady 
Ebury.  Mrs.  W.  Ainslie  was  the  best  yellow 
variety.  Scarlets  were  represented  by  Patrick 
Ainslie  and  Miss  F.  Harmar.  Strains  of  crested 
singles  (cristata)  and  frilled  (crispa)  varieties 
were  also  included  in  the  group. 

Ferns. 

The  Coronation  Challenge  Cup  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibit  at  the  show  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Upper 
Edmonton,  for  a  magnificent  collection  of  Ferns. 
The  centre  of  the  stand  was  occupied  by  a  group 
of  Nephrolepis  Marshallii  compacta,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  circular  shield.  This  delicately- 
beautiful  Fern  was  a  mass  of  billowy  verdure,  a 
veritable  triumph  of  cultural  skill.     A   few   tall 
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Tree-Ferns  (Dicksonia  squarrosa  and  Hemitelia 
Smithii)  and  many  slender  pillars  of  Lygodiunis 
(chiefly  L.  japonicum)  trained  on  Bamboo 
stakes  stood  well  up  from  the  mass  of  more  lowly- 
growing  Ferns  and  rendered  the  group  very  light 
and  pleasing.  Here  and  there  such  choice  ex- 
amples as  Nephrolepis  Neubertii,  Athyrium  plu- 
mosum  a.vminsterense,  Nephrolepis  superbissima, 
Drymoglossum  spathulatum,  with  strange-looking 
un-Fern-like  fronds,  Gymnogramme  schizophylla 
gloriosa,  G.  elegantissima  and  Nephrolepis  Amer- 
pphlii  were  raised  to  catch  the  eye.  Besides  the 
Drymoglossum  named,  other  examples  of  uncom- 
mon foiTU  were  Polypodium  vaccinifolium  album  ; 
Adiantum  asarifolium,  which  may  be  described  as 
having  single  fleshy  pinnae  2  to  4  inches  across,  ar- 
ranged on  very  slender  stalks ;  Deparia  Moorei, 
Davallia  tenuifolia  Veitchii,  Polypodium, 
Xiphias,  and  Hymenodium  crinitum  with 
entire  fronds  10  inches  long  by  7  inches 
broad,  and  having  long,  brown  hairs  on 
each  surface.  Amongst  other  Ferns  were 
Athyrium  filix-foemina  gemmatum,  A.  f.-f.  conges- 
tum  grandiceps,  and  Nephrolepis  Mayi  cristata. 
Brainea  insignis  has  brightly-coloured  young 
fronds,  as  also  has  Adiantum  Veitchii.  Adian- 
tum macrophyllum  has  perhaps  the  brightest- 
coloured  young  fronds  of  all,  with  those  of  A. 
pulverulenta  coming  second. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  annexe  Messrs.  J.  Hill 
&  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton, 
had  an  enormous  group  of  Ferns.  Tall  Tree- 
Ferns,  such  as  Cibotium  Schiedei,  Dicksonia  ant- 
arctica,  D.  squarrosa,  Hemitelia  Smithii  and 
Cyathea  dealbata,  with  broad  heads,  towered  at 
the  back,  and  dwarfer  sorts,  such  a«  Blechnuin 
brasiliense  and  Lomaria  attenuata,  rose  up  from 
a  groundwork  of  terrestial  Ferns.  One  would  not 
unreasonably  expect  a  group  composed  solely  d 
Ferns  to  be  simply  made  up  of  shades  of  green, 
but  in  the  gmup  under  notice  there  was  plenty  of 
colour  variety  besides  that  given  by  the  very 
dark  green  of  Davallia  pentaphylla  and  D.  fiji 
ensis,  leading  through  the  medium  shades  oi 
Dicksonia  Barometz  (of  which  a  fine  clump  was 
shown),  Polypodium  Knightiae.  and  on  to  the 
lighter  greens  of  Nepholepis  Whitmannii,  or  the 
young  fronds  of  Adiantums  of  many  kinds. 
Bright  colour  was  given  by  the  young  fronds  of 
May  Ferns,  such  as  Davallia  retusa,  Hlechnum 
latifolium,  B.  insignis,  Adiantum  Veitchianum 
and  A.  Hendersonii.  The  "Gold"  and  "Silver" 
Ferns  (Gymnogrammes)  all  lent  their  aid  in  this 
colour  scheme,  and  Litobrochia  Vespertilionis 
supplied  a  glaucous  tone. 

In  the  Kast  Gallery  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  Bull 
Street,  West  Bromwich,  staged  a  neat  arrange- 
ment of  Ferns  and  Dracsena-s.  The  best  of  the 
well-grown  Ferns  were  Davallia  tenuifoila 
Veitchii,  D.  epiphylla,  Polypodium  glaucum  cris- 
pum,  and  Nephrolepis  lycopodioides. 

Sweet   Peas. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Alsen,  Denmead,  Hampshire, 
showed  some  finely-grown  Sweet  Peas  in  60  vases 
and  stands.  Moneymaker,  Minnie  Furnell,  Yel- 
low King,  Thos.  Stevenson,  Elsie  Herbert,  and 
Mrs.   Hugh  Dickson  were  the  leading  sorts. 

Sir  Randolph  L.  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston, 
Blandford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  had  some  of  the 
finest  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show.  Doris  Usher, 
Nettie  Jenkins,  Isobel  Malcolm,  Lavender, 
George  Herbert,  Stirling  Stent,  and  Etta  Dyke 
were  among  the  best  varieties.  Tall  pillars, 
rising  8  feet  from  the  table,  were  effective  in 
giving  variety  to  the  arrangement. 

Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Alma  Nurseries, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  staged  more  than  70  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas,  having  Orange  King,  Dudley  Lees, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Bertha  Massey,  and  other 
standard  varieties. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  made  a 
large  display  of  flowers  arranged  mainly  in 
metal  holders. 

Mr.  C.  \V.  BnEADMOnE,  High  Street,  Winches- 
ter, showed  over  100  vases  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Ohas.  Foster,  Freda,  Dazzler, 
Nettie  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Townsend,  Elsie  Herbert, 
IMrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Maud  Holmes,  and 
Princess  Juliana  being  particularly  good. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Rayncs  Park, 
Wimbledon,  made  a  pretty  display  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  vases  and  bowls,  having  excellent 
bunches  of  Chas.  Foster,  True  Lavender,  Helen 
Grosvenor,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Mrs.  H.  Dickson, 
and  Earl  Spencer. 

Messrs.   Carter   Paoe  &   Co.,   London  Wall, 


made  a  bold  display  with  large  clumps  of  the 
best  sorts  arranged  on  the  tiered  staging. 
Asta  Ohn,  Isobel  .Malcolm,  Helen  Lewis,  Frank 
Dolby,  James  Grieve,  Edrom  Beauty,  and  Mar- 
jorie  Linzee  were  all  well  shown. 

Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex, 
exhibited  a  small  group  of  well-grown  novelties. 

Messrs.  Doebie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  made  the 
richest  display  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show.  Tall 
stands  filled  with  beautiful  sprays  of  Lady 
Knox,  Nubian,  Mrs.  HesUngton,  Edrom  Beauty, 
Etta  Dyke,  and  Red  Star,  and  over  80  vases  of 
the  best  varieties  gave  a  gorgeous  display  of 
colours.  Melba  and  Dobbie's  Cream  made  a 
particularly  beautiful  association  of  tints.  The 
group  was  relieved  with  a  free  use  of  Palms, 
Srailax,  and  Kochias. 

Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines., 
made  a  pretty  display  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Lilies 
in  the  gallery.  Lady  Florence  Willoughby  and 
Safrano  were  very  good.  The  Lilies  included  L. 
dalmaticum  Catanii  and  L.  album. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset, 
showed  a  number  of  unnamed  varieties  asso- 
ciated with  their  new  Centaureas,  Bridegroom, 
The  Bride,  and  Honeymoon. 

E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Burrswood,  Groom- 
bridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Paskett),  showed  a 
collection,  which,  in  addition  to  some  good  un- 
named seedlings,  included  the  varieties  Mr. 
W.  F.  Unwin,  Senator  Spencer,  Lavender  Geo. 
Herbert,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore. 
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Messrs.  Jones  &  .Sons,  Ltd.,  Coton  Hill  Nur- 
series, .Shrewsbury,  arranged  50  glass  vases  of 
Sweet  Peas  on  3foot  staging. 

Messrs.  Kelhay  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
erected  a  Bamboo  pergola,  which  was  rather  un- 
naturally but  very  prettily  decorated  with  Sweet 
Peas.  Their  best  vases  were  furnished  with 
blooms  of  Constance  Oliver,  Elsie  Herbert,  Eve- 
lyn Hemus,  Paradise  Ivory,  Mrs.  Townsend,  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  had  a 
good  stand  of  over  70  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  effec- 
tively arranged  in  masses  of  one  colour.  The 
Marquis,  Mrs.  Ilardcastle  Sykes,  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Anglian  Orange,  Anglian  Blue,  Queen  Mary, 
Frank  Dolby,  and  Clara  Curtis  were  excellent. 

Messrs.  John  K.  Kino  &  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  staged  50  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
gallery.  Their  best  varieties  were  Mrs.  H. 
Dickson,  Queen  of  Spain  Spencer,  Edrcm 
Beauty,  Mrs.  A.  Malcolm,  Paradise  Ivory,  and 
Harold. 

Messrs.  G.  .Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh, 
Norfolk,  staged  50  stands  of  choice  varieties,  of 
which  Madeline  Cole,  Lord  Northcliffe,  .Mrs. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Etta  Dyke,  and  Loyalty  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  distinct. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  made  a  very 


beautiful  display,  having  bold  columns  of  one 
colour  and  smaller  batches  of  varieties  arranged 
in  "colour  schemes,"  salmon  and  light  blue, 
cream  and  mauve,  &c.  The  varieties  Southcote 
Beauty,  Royal  Rose,  Doris  Usher,  Butterfly, 
Mrs.  R.  Hallam,  and  Elsie  Herbert  were  out- 
standingly good. 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham  Limited,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham,  arranged  50  stands,  in- 
cluding such  varieties  as  Slaud  Holmes,  Em- 
peror, Florence  Nightingale,  Edith  Taylor, 
Thos.  Stevenson,  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stour- 
bridge, arranged  a  large  trophy  of  Sweet  Peas 
as  a  centrepiece  to  their  display  of  vegetables 
and  fruit. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Sweet  Peas  were  : — Mr. 
W.  G.  Lambert,  Huntingdon ;  Mr.  Sam  Larkin, 
Ridgways,  Haslemere  (gr.  iSIr.  G.  M.  Hale) ; 
and  Jlr"  J.  D.  Webster,  Chichester. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  Japanese  garden  provided  by  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park,  was  an  exhibition 
in  itself.  The  design  was  exceedingly  well  con- 
ceived, and  the  garden  so  skilfully  planted  that, 
whilst  there  was  no  overcrowding  of  the  various 
plants  used,  the  plants  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  fully  establislied.  .\t  the  entrance  a  hne 
Japanese  umbrella  Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata) 
towered  up  from  a  grassy  mound.  On  one  aide 
was  a  quaint  well  with  its  rope  and  wooden 
bucket.  Around  the  well  stood  dwarf  Oaks, 
Larches  and  other  trees  growing  in  shallow  pans, 
anil  apparently  of  great  age.  Stone  lanterns  and 
\.  >i\  til-red  stone  pagoda,  mellowed  with  age, were 
.--kiliully  placed,  and  around  them  were  suflRciont 
plants  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  nakedness, 
iiut  not  enough  to  hide  any  essential  portion 
of  the  structures.  A  w-inding  lake,  spanned  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  occupied  the  middle  portion  (jf 
the  exhibit.  The  lake  was  supplied  with  water 
from  a  rocky  elevation  at  one  end,  giving  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  garden.  Fine  groups  of  Iris 
Kienipferi.  Bamlwos  in  variety,  weeping  Birches, 
.lapaiiree  Maples,  and  various  well-grown  Conifers 
gave  the  whole  an  air  of  lightness  and  complete- 
ness. Bronze  storks  were  silently  fishing  in  the 
lake,  and  cleverly-trained  birds  of  growing  Larch 
nnitely  surveyed   the  scene. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  also  filled  a  long 
space  of  tabling  with  a  varied  collection  of  flower- 
ing plants.  At  the  end  were  fine  hybrid  Strepto- 
carpus  surrounding  a  few  plants  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  with  huge  flowers  of  good  form 
and  briglit  colours.  Also  vases  of  excellent 
Sweet  Peas,  double-flowered  Petunias  and  Arum 
Mrs.    Roosevelt. 

.Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son's,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
of  exceeding  beauty.  Around  tall  Palms  were 
nicely-graded  mounds  of  choice  flowering  plants. 
Till'  ciMilrc  mound  consisted  of  many  gorgeous 
On  hhl  l.iilio  Cattleyas,  Cattleyas,  Cypripe- 
(liitiii.,  I  >,;Milinins,  with  an  occa.sional  plant  of 
(Mi.iiti  :  In^iiTM.  Retianthera  Tmschootiana,  Odon- 
tioda  Cooksiinii  and  Angulna  uniflora.  At  each  end 
stood  a  Pitcher  plant,  Nepenthes  Curtisii  superba, 
with  a  number  of  fine  pitchers,  and  N.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thi.selton-Dyer,  with  a  smaller  number  of 
huge  pitchers,  raised  on  an  Asparagus  Sprengeri 
covered  stand  some  8  feet  high,  and  around 
them  were  grouped  Solanum  Wendlandii.  Near 
to  the  front  wore  a  couple  of  fine  plants  of 
Aralia  elegantissimuni,  surrounded  with  scarlet 
Kalanchoe  flammea.  The  spaces  between  these 
raised  groups  were  filled  with  such  fine 
stove  plants  as  Alocasias,  Dracsenas,  Codia?ums, 
and  some  richly-coloured  Caladiums.  Towards 
the  front  there  were  some  rare  forms  of  Begonia 
Rex  (15.  Leontre,  B.  Bowringiana,  B.  The  Queen, 
and  B.  Catherine  Schmidt),  a  few  plants  of 
.Anthurium  Scherzeriaiium  with  enormous  spathes, 
and  a  well-grown  group  of  Nephrolepis  Mar- 
shallii  compacta.  INIossrs.  Veitch  also  furnished 
an  uncommon  arrangement  of  Fuchsias  trained 
obliquely  on  a  flat  arrangement  and  brought  to- 
getlier  in  pairs  to  represent  the  rafters  of  a  glass- 
house. Beneath  these  were  arranged  small 
groups  of  flowering  plants,  such  as  Streptocarpus, 
"  Malmaison  "  Carnations,  dwarf  Cannas,  Sola- 
num Wendlandii,  Exacum  macranthum,  and  a 
group  of  fine  Gloxinias.  Begonia  Wa.shington.  a 
very  dwarf,  double-flowered,  scarlet,  tuberous- 
rooted  variety,  comprised  the  groundwork  of  a 
very  attractive  and  an  exceedingly  meritorious 
exhibit. 
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■  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Rictiniond  Nurseries, 
appears  to  stand  quite  alone  as  an  Ivy  specialist, 
and  his  exhibit  of  these  plants  was  an 
especially  fine  one.  It  included  a  large 
variety  "  of  etandard  plants,  well  arranged 
with  a  groundwork  of  dwarfer  plants,  and 
tiordered  with  a  row  of  the  variegated  Hedera 
alegantissima.  The  standards,  which  are  grafted 
on  stout  stems  of  the  Irish  Ivy,  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  number  of  Hedera  flavescens,  with  plenty 
of  golden  leaves.  Chief  amongst  the  silver-leaved 
forms  were  Hedera  Heli.x  maderensis  variegata, 
H.  elcgantissima,  and  H.  dentata  variegata. 
Amongst  the  green-leaved  kinds,  we  noted  Hedera 
minima  with  erect  stems  and  small  leaves,  the 
weird  conglomerata  prostrata,  and  rhomboidea 
obovata.  Mr.  Russell  also  staged  a  group  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  such  as  Anthurium 
regale,  A.  crystallinum,  Alocasia  nobilis,  A. 
Watsoniana,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Maranta 
Massangeana,  M.  insignis,  and  Aralia  elegantis- 
sima.  This  collection  also  contained  such  little 
stove  gems  as  Anocctochilus  petola,  A.  inter- 
media, Sonerilla  argentea,  densely-fruited  Nertera 
rlepressa,  and  the  bright-foliaged  Saxifraga  sar- 
mentosa  tricolor. 

Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nur- 
series, Chiswick,  contributed  a  splendid  collection 
of  Japanese  Maples,  for  which  they  are  noted, 
and  other  hardy  shrubs.  This  exhibit  occupied 
a  space  some  50  yards  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  choice  specimens.  The 
colours  of  the  Maples  were  admirably  blended, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  green  and  variegated- 
leaved  Bamboos  gave  the  group  a  most  charming 
appearance.  The  most  attractive  Maples  were 
Acer  palmatum  versicolor,  A.  p.  roseum  margina- 
atum,  A.  p.  laciniatum,  A.  p.  rufescens,  A.  p. 
septemlobum  atro-purpureum,  ^.  p.  dissectum 
variegatum,  and  A.  japonicum  aureum  ;  and  many 
uncommon  shiebs  were  included  in  the  group. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  finely-grown  Cala- 
diums  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West 
Norwood,  and  at  this  exhibition  that  firm's  dis- 
play was  of  a  high  standard  of  merit.  Many  of 
the  varieties,  although  they  had  very  large  leaves, 
looked  almost  too  delicate  and  fragile  to  be  real. 
Messrs.  Peed  also  set  up  a  table  in  the  gallery, 
filled  with  hybrid  Streptocarpus  and  a  very  fine 
collection  of  Gloxinias.  The  Gloxinias  bore 
large,  fresh,  erect  flowers  of  many  shades  of 
colour.         ". 

Messrs.  Geo.  J.4Ckman  &  Sons,  Woking  Nur- 
series, had  a  fine  collection  of  all  sections  of  Cle- 
matis arranged  in  a  large  semi-circle  bordered 
with  Hydrangea  hortensis  and  Adiantum  Ferns. 
Most  striking  amongst  the  manv  densely-flowered 
plants  were  King  Edward  VII.  (pure-violet), 
Ville  de  Lyon  (bright  carmine-red),  ascotiensis 
(large,  azure-blue),  jackmanii  rubra,  La  France 
(violet-purple),  Marie  Boisselot  (large  white), 
Mme.  Grange  (crimson-violet).  Sensation  (satin- 
mauve),  Lady  Northcliffe  (a  deep  lavender-blue 
fading  to  a  Cambridge  blue),  and  Beauty  of 
Worcester. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
occupied  to  good  purpose  a  portion  o-f  the  ground 
floor  in  the  annexe.  A  substantial  yet  lightly- 
designed  pergola,  well  covered  with  cluster  Roses, 
Clematis,  vines,  and  Ivies,  ran  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  space  allotted  to  them.  Parallel 
with  the  pergola  were  arranged  groups  of  orna- 
mental foliage  and  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
including  Quercus  concordia  and  C41editschia 
japonica.  At  the  end  was  a  lightly-arranged 
rock-garden  surrounding  a  wooden  summerhouse. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  rock  plants  were 
Lythrum  elatum.  Potentilla  formosa.  Campanula 
turbinata  grandiflora,  an  English  Iris  "La  Jolie," 
and  the  large-flowered  Lychnis  Haageana. 
.  Mr.  V.  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nursery,  Taunton, 
contributed  a  bright  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Zonal  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  There  was 
a  wide  range  of  clear  and  distinct  shades  of 
colour.  The  new  Ivy-leaved  variety  Miss  Pop- 
ham  supplied  a  new  shade  of  colour,  being  bright 
pink  with  tinges  of  terra-cotta  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  ~» 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewis- 
ham,  had  one  of  the  brightest-coloured  exhibits 
at  the  show.  It  consisted  of  a  broad  band  of 
large-headed  Phlox  fronted  with  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

New  hybrid  Acalyphas  and  Fuchsias  were 
shown  by  Mr.  GEBatJDEE  Teupel,  Quedlinburg, 
Germany.  The  best  of  the  Acalyphas.  which 
were  of   the   A.   hispi'la  type,   but  la/king   the 


bright  colour  of  that  species,  was  A.  camphau- 
seniana. 

Mes.5rs.  Julius  Hansen,  Pinneberg,  Germany, 
brought  a  selection  of  dormant  Lily  of  the  Valley 
crowns  of  various  grades  and  Dog  Briar  seedlings 
(Rosa  canina),  so  much  used  in  Germany  as  a 
Rose  stock.  The  same  firm  also  showed  a  work- 
ing model  of  the  machine  used  in  most  nurseries 
in  Germany  for  packing  dormant  trees  and 
shrubs. 

Mr.  Philip  M.iRTiNE.iu,  Twyford.  Berks.,  ar- 
ranged a  small  group  of  uncommon-coloured 
biennial   Salvias. 

Messrs.  Cuteush  &  Son  and  Messrs.  J.  Piper 
&  Son  showed  good  examples  of  topiary  work. 

Mr.  Car]  ton  White,  New  Bond  Street,  Lon- 
don, had  a  smaller  and  less  trim  collection  of 
clipped  trees  and  shrubs. 

Hardy  Plants. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, arranged  a  more  or  less  kidney-shaped  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  plants,  grouping  it  freely  with 
bold  masses  of  Iris  laevigata  (K,-empferi),  Day- 
lilies,  Kniphofias,  Spiraeas,  such  as  S.  palmata 
and  S.  Aruncus,  Thalictrums,  and  Bamboos,  all 
of  which  were  very  suggestive  of  the  water-side 
garden  it  was  intended  to  be.  Water  plants 
were  freely  introduced  into  the  pools,  and  bold 
border  plants  gave  a  rich  display  of  colour,  whilst 
grasses  afforded  lightness  and  elegance  to  the 
whole.  The  group  was  of  a  very  imposing 
character. 

A  magnificent  terrace,  wall,  rock  and  water- 
garden,  with  sumptuous  herbaceous  borders,  de- 
signed and  arranged  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  & 
Co.,  Colchester,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  exhibition.  CJrassed  banks  and 
meandering  streams,  with  Water  Lilies  and 
waterside  planting,  first  met  the  eye.  Follow- 
ing these  came  a  low  retaining  wall,  supporting 
the  terrace  garden  above,  while  on  all  sides  was 
a  splendid  array  of  border  plants,  giving  colour, 
variety,  and  beauty  to  the  whole.  On  a  painted 
background  was  a  replica  of  a  recentlj'-erected 
pergola,  blending  well  into  the  general  scheme. 
Hemmed  by  Conifers,  here  was  gardening  in  the 
truest  sense  in  every  direction.  The  whole  idea 
was  admirably  conceived   and  well  carried   out. 

Not  far  away  from  this  exhibit  Messrs.  Wm. 
CuTBUSH  &  Sons,  Highgate,  had,  in  a  more  open 
space,  set  up  an  exhibit  of  bold  water-gardening 
and  waterside  planting,  the  boldest  and  most 
imposing  of  this  particular  phase  of  gardening 
to  be  found  in  the  exhibition.  Huge  Gunneras, 
Bamboos,  Senecios  of  giant  stature,  masses  of 
Ferns  and  Japanese  Irises  all  played  their  part 
in  the  general  arrangement ;  while  Water  Lilies 
abounded  in  variety  and  beauty  in  well-arranged 
pools.  Lilies  were  a  great  feature  among  flower 
ing  plants,  and  among  a  large  number  we  re 
marked  splendid  examples  of  L.  giganteum,  L, 
Henryi,  L.  Brownii,  L.  pardalinum,  and  L 
superbum.  At  the  opposite  side,  and  quite  hid 
den  by  banks  of  other  subjects,  was  a  border  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  still,  for,  as 
though  by  some  pre-arranged  motive,  no  two 
exhibits  were  alike,  was  a  rock-garden.  Fernery, 
and  pergola,  displayed  by  Messrs.  Pulham  & 
Son,  Oxford  Street,  London,  the  like  of  which 
we  have  never  seen  finer  or  more  naturally  exe- 
cuted. Whether  pergola  (see  fig.  8),  paved 
walk,  the  disposition  of  great  masses  of  sand- 
stone rock,  or  the  planting  in  general  of  shrub, 
rock,  or  flowering  plant,  they  were  all  happily 
associated  and  in  pleasing  harmony. 

In  still  another  direction  in  the  spacious 
annexe,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  set 
Up  an  excellent  rock-garden  exhibit  in  sand- 
stone, together  with  pergola,  border,  summer 
houses,  and  the  like,  planting  the  former  with 
fine  groups  of  Potentillas,  Primula  capitata,  the 
handsome  Sedum  Mawianum,  Gypsophila 
prostrata  rosea,  Alstromeria  revoluta,  with 
flowers  of  a  rich  shade  of  orange,  A.  chilensis, 
and  other  suitable  subjects. 

Messrs.  G.  Bun  yard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  a  flower  border  in  conjunction  with 
a  water-garden.  The  result  was  in  every  respect 
excellent.  The  water  garden  was  the  feature 
of  this  exhibit,  the  masses  of  Water  Lilies  being 
most  effectively  arranged.  Delphiniums  were 
finely  shown,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 
variety  Rev.  E.  Lascelles.  Astilbes  were  grouped 
near  the   water,    and   numerous   fhoice   Alpines, 


with  the   rare   Pinus   Jlontezeuma   and   Carpen- 
teria  californica,  were  included  in  the  exhibit. 

At,  the  other  extreme  of  the  annexe  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  arranged  a  rock  and 
water  garden,  covering  a  space  of  1,200  square 
feet,  arranging  and  grouping  in  delightful 
fashion  a  remarkable  variety  of  plants.  Most 
striking  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  lovely  pink- 
flowered  Erythrsea  diffusa,  though  not  less  de- 
lightful was  an  admirable  grouping  of  Hyperi- 
cum ceris,  the  Heath-like  shoots  terminating  in 
golden-yellow  flowers.  Sempervivums,  covered 
with  a  cobweb-like  growth,  were  set  in  horizon- 
tal fissures  of  the  rockwork,  and  hardy  Ferns 
were  employed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  quite  a  cool  and  shaded  spot  beneath  a  bal- 
cony Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lewis- 
ham,  had  a  rich  display  of  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
admirably  grown,  and  showing  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Elizabeth  Campbell  (soft  pink),  An- 
toine  Mercier  (mauve  and  white),  Selma  (light 
salmon),  Frau  Antoine  Buckner  (snow-white), 
Meteore  (rosy-pink),  and  Dr.  Charcot  (deep 
heliotrope)  are  a  representative  set  of  the  best 
of  these  plants. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd..  Wisbech,  had  a 
rich  display  of  Delphiniums,  the  rich  blue  and 
white  of  Rev.  E.  Lascelles  constituting  one  of 
the  more  conspicuous  variety  of  a  large  and  re- 
presentative gathering. 

Messrs.  Lille y  &  Co.,  Guernsey,  were  the  ex-" 
hibitors  of  a  great  variety  of  Japanese  Irises 
and  early  Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Rich  &  Co.,  Bath,  displayed  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  Scabiosa  qaucasica,  and  other 
hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  staged  a  par- 
ticularly good  strain  of  Campanula  medium 
(Canterbury  Bells),  the  flowers  varying  greatly 
in  colouring. 

Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames,  on 
one  of  the  side  stands  in  the  great  hall,  ar- 
ranged a  pleasing  rook  and  water-garden  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Heath.  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
capital  rock-garden  group,  with  waterpools  here 
and  there. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  SteV.enage,  arranged 
a  rock-garden  exhibit  on  staging  in  a  more  cen- 
tral position,  and  employed  man^  excellent 
plants,  including  Campanula  pusilla  Miss  Will- 
mott,  of  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  rare  an.d  dis- 
tinct sub-shrubby  Sedum  Liebmannianum. 

A  magnificent  display  of  Larkspurs  (Del- 
phiniums) was  arranged  by  Mr.  .\mos  Perry, 
Enfield,  on  either  side  of  the  great  hall,  a  great 
blue  cloud  of  flowers,  at  once  startling  in  its 
brilliancy  and  efi'^tive  in  the  extreme.  A  year 
ago  Mr.  Perry  had  his  "  Blue  tent  "  at  Holland 
Park,  -but,  under  canvas,  the  brilliant  picture 
was  lost ;  whereas  now  it  was  superb  and  im- 
posing a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  Crawley,  had  many  in- 
teresting plants  on  rockwork  near  the  entrance 
to  the  building,  of  which  -\rtemisia  frigida 
^thionema  species,  with  pink  flowers.  Primula 
Littioniana,  Geum  rhfeticum,  and  Erythroxa  dif- 
fusa are  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  species. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  a  de- 
lightful exhibit  of  Alpine  plants  and  shrubs. 
Erica  cinerea,  Allium  narcissiflorum,  Campanula 
Raddeana,  Acantholimon  venustum  with 
Lilies,  Desfontainia  spinosa  and  Mitraria 
coccinea  being  noted  in  the  group.  Most  inter- 
esting of  all  perhaps  was  tlie  yellow-flowered, 
red-stemmed  Saxifraga  Brunoniana,  while 
Primula  suffruticosa  was  among  the  most  rare. 

Messrs.  B.4RR  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  an 
extensive  grouping  of  Delphiniums,  Salvias,  and 
Campanulas. 

Mr.  J.  Box,  Lindfield,  showed  early  Gladioli, 
Larkspurs,  Eremuri.  Pentstemons,  Verbas- 
cums,  and  Irises,  all  in  great  variety. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
staged  one  of  'ih.e.  best  groups  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  were  most 
brilliant  in  effect  and  admirably  displayed,  such 
varieties  as  May  Campbell  (pale  pink),  Meteore 
(salmon).  Tapis  Blanc,  Iris,  and  Le  Mahdi  being 
remarked  in  a  really  splendid  collection.       ,  , 

Not  one  of  the  largest,  but  certainly  one  of  tCe 
most  interesting  exhibits  in  this  section  was  the 
delightful  Alpine  group  from  the  Craven  Nur- 
sery, Clapham,  Lancaster,  a  little  moraine  gar- 
den containing  Campanula  ca;spitosa  pallida,  C. 
Zoysii,  C.  speciosa,  Silene  pusilla,  a  veritable 
miniature    of    S.     alpestris,     Saxifraga    aizoides. 
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aurantiaca,  Hypericum  olympicum,  and  many 
others. 

A  collection  of  Delphiniums,  staged  by  Messrs. 
Kelwat  &  Sox,  Langport,  was  in  every  way 
admirable,  and  occupied  two  tables  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  The  exhibit  was  one  of  great  merit, 
and  contained  such  fine  varieties  as  Beauty  of 
Langport,  Geneva,  and  others. 

Messrs.  WhitelEmG  &  Page,  Chislehurst, 
had  a  great  bank  of  hardy  flowers  in  variety. 

Mr.  Howard  Crane,  Highgat«,  N.,  showed 
Violas  and  Violettas  in  pans  of  sand  and  water ; 
this  method  of  e.xhibiting  them  retaining 
the  character  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the 
subject.  Such  Violettas  as  Eileen,  Forget-me- 
Not,  Grace,  Diana,  Rock  Blue,  Rock  Yellow,  and 
Sliss  G.  Jekyll  were  delightfully  pretty. 

Messrs.  Seageave  &  Co..  Sheffield,  displayed 
Violas  and  Pansies  in  bunches,  but  the  flowers 
soon  lost  their  freshness  and  beauty  in  the  great 
heat. 


Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Southampton, 
staged  Pinks,  Salvias.  Gaillardias,  Iris  Irevigata 
Rose  Queen,  Dianthus  JIarie  Pare,  and  D. 
Napoleon  III. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  had  a 
most  extensive  table  arrangement  of  hardy 
flowers,  Alpines,  and  water  Lilies. 

The  LocKSHE.^TH  N'tjrseries,  Ltd.,  South- 
ampton, showed  many  hardy  cut  flowers. 

Mr.  R.  C.  NoTCUTT,  Woodbridge,  arranged 
hardy  flowers  with  his  exhibit  of  Roses. 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell ;  F. 
Smith  &  Co.,  Woobridge ;  and  Gilbert  &  Son, 
Bourne,  Lines.,  were  also  exhibitors  of  hardy 
plants  or  flowers. 

AWARDS. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Dracana    deremcn-^is     Warncckii. — An     orna- 

mental-foliaged     plant,     having     leaves     about 

1  foot  in  length  and   2  inches  in  breadth,  of  a 


of  rose.  The  flowers  are  produced  five  or  six  in 
a  truss.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 
Hose  Frances  Charteris  Seton. — A  cherry-rose- 
coloured  Hybrid  Tea  variety,  of  good  form,  with 
recurving  outer  petals.  The  buds  are  pointed. 
The  plant  is  said,  by  the  raisers,  to  be  a  strong 
grower.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Hose  Leslie.  Holland. — A  rich  crimson  Hybrid 
Tea  variety,  with  a  touch  of  purple  on  the  petals, 
suggesting  a  H.P.  variety.  The  flowers  are  of 
good  substance,  and  the  flower-buds  long.  The 
blooms  retain  their  good  shape  unusually  well. 
Shown  by  Jlr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast. 

Rose  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Allan. — A  rich  apricot- 
tinted  variety,  of  good  form,  with  pretty,  re- 
curving petals.  The  blooms  do  not  possess  much 
substance,  but  the  plant  is  free  in  flowering  and 
of  vigorous  habit.  Shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son. 


OLVMPIA    SHOW. 

Fig.    12. — EXHIBIT    OF    FINE    FOLIAGE   PLANTS:     SHOWN    BY    MESSRS.   JAMES   VEITCH    AND    SONS. 

(See  p.  IS.) 


The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  had 
showy  masses  of  Primula  capitata,  Neirembergia 
rivularis,  Sidalcea  Listen,  and  other  hardy 
plants. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
Pcnt^tomons  and  Phloxes. 

Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  &  Son,  Bath,  had  a 
charming  lot  of.  Delphiniums,  notably  King  of 
Delphiniums  and   Rev.  E.   Lascelles. 

Messrs.  W.  &  .J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  liad  a 
lovely  example  of  Ostrowskia  magnifica  in  the 
mid.st  of  a  large  number  of  hardy  subjects. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Sons,  Woking,  displayed 
rich  masses  of  Astilbes,  Liliunis,  Gaillardias,  Iris 
Kaempferi,  and  Larkspurs. 

Messrs.  G.  GiiisoN  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  had 
a  showy  and  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers, 
chiefly  as  cut  blooms. 


deep-green  colour,  with  a  narrow  line  of  white 
drawn  parallel  with  the  margin,  about  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  it,  and  the  lamina  being 
paler  within  this  line.  Introduced  through  the 
Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  and  shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Gladiolus  nanus  "  Quten  Mary." — This  pretty 
variety  belongs  to  the  early-flowering  section. 
The  flowerc  are  pale  salmon,  blotched  on  the 
lower  petals  with  cream.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Caledonia  Nur- 
sery, Guernsey. 

Pelargonium  Lord  Bute. — A  seedling  Pelar- 
gonium that  attracted  attention  on  account  of  its 
deep  colouring.  It  is  rather  a  reversion  from  the 
newer  "fancies"  to  the  older  "  decoratives," 
with  smaller  flowers  than  the  former  and  the 
good  constitution  of  the  latter.  The  colour  of 
the  petals  is  a  deep  maroon,  with  a  narrow  edge 


Sweet  Pea  Z,adij  Knox. — ^A  distinct  and  pleas- 
ing variety  that  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  have 
shown  consistently  well  lately.  The  ground 
colour  is  cream,  edged  lightly  with  buff,  which, 
with  age,  flushes  into  the  centre.  Several  of 
the  sprays  had  four  flowers  on  each.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  .J,is.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  de  B. 
Crawshay,  H.  .1.  Chapman,  .1.  E.  Shill,  H.  Bal- 
lantine,  W.  Thompson,  A.  Dye,  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der, F.  Sander,  A.  Dye,  Gurney  Wilson,  J. 
Charlesworth,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  W.  H.  White,  R. 
Brooman-White,  W.  P.  Bound,  W.  H.  Hatcher, 
Stuart  Low,  A.  A.  McBean,  R.  G.  Thw:iile.s, 
C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  Bolton,  H.  Little,  W.  L'obb, 
G.   W.  Moore,  and  E.   Ashworth.  1 
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The  display  of  Orchids  was  not  quite  so  promi- 
nent, as  the  displays  which  have  been  seen  at 
the  Temple  and  at  Holland  Park.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  good  show  at  the  end  of  the  central 
walk,  very  fine  groups  being  staged  by  Sir 
Jeremi..\h  Colm.\n,  Bart.,  JNIessrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  Jlessrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher, 
Jlessrs.  Stuart  Low,  Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  and 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Soks. 

Sir  Okremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  st.aged  a  most  interesting  group, 
in  which   were  the  curious  and  beautiful  C.it,-- 


group,  the  elevated  centre  and  two  raised 
groups  at  the  end  being  composed  of  Phalaenop- 
sis  Rimestadiana,  about  two  dozen  plants  being 
used  in  each  set.  The  sides  were  of  finely- 
flowered  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossuras,  brll- 
-liant  scarlet  Disa  grandiflora,  yellow  Oncidium 
macranthum,  0.  crispiun,  &c.  Some  of  the  finest 
noted  were  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  majestica,  the 
white  C.  Jlossise  Wageneri,  C.  51.  Silver  Queen. 
C.  M.  Reineckiana  ;  several  dark-coloured  Angu- 
loa  Ruckeri,  and  a  distinct  C.  Mendelii,  white 
with  a  mauve  front  to  the  lip.     The  large,  white 


OLYMPLA    SHOW. 
Fig.  13. — L-Elio-cattleva  svlvia  :   awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 


setnm  Colmaniae,  a  fine  yellow  flower  with  a 
trilobed  lip  stained  with  "deep  crimson ;  Bulbo- 
phyHum  virescens,  B.  Ericssonii.  Masdevailia 
Gargantua  and  other  singular  Masdevallias ; 
Waluewa  pulcheUa,  Cattleya  Harrisoniana  alba 
and  other  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossuras,  Miltonia 
vexillaria  Queen  Alexandra,  Odontioda  Brad- 
shawias,  and  other  hybrids. 

Messrs.     Chableswoeth     &    Co.,     Haywards 
Heath,  had  a  very  extensive  and  well-arranged 


MOtonia  vexillaria  Queen  Alexandra  bore  four 
fine  spikes.  Odontoglossum  percultum  King 
George  Y.  had  white  flowers  heavily  blotched 
with  violet ;  Angraecum  Eichlerianum"  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  Odontoglossum  Williamsianum,  and 
other  showy  things  were  also  well  displayed. 

Slessrs.  Maxsell  &  Hatcher,  Ra'wdon, 
Yorks.,  had  a  splendid  group,  most  tastefuUv 
arranged,  the  white  Phalaenopsis  arching  over 
the    showy-coloured    Laelio-Cattlevas.    Cattlevas, 


and  other  kinds.  The  Odontoglossums  were 
specially  fine,  among  them  being  the  rare  white 
0.  Uro-Skinneri  alba,  0.  Clytie,  0.  amabile,  and 
0.  Queen  Alexandra.  Among  white  Cattleyas 
were  good  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  Mossiie 
^Vageuen,  and  several  other  good  foims,  for  oiie 
of  which — C.  Mossije  Queen  Mary — see  Awards. 
Of  rare  species  noted  were  Coryanthes  maculat-i, 
Cycnoches,  Bifrenaria  inodora.  Bulbophyllum  bi- 
florum,  a  good  pot  of  Anjectochilus  setaceus, 
Luisia  Amesiana,  and  Dendrobiura  Sanderianum. 
Among  hybrids  were  some  very  dark  forms  of 
Lfelio-Cattleya  Martinetii. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
staged  a  very  effective  group,  in  the  centre  <  f 
which  were  a  large  number  of  gcol  specimens 
of  Renanthera  Imschootiana  fronted  by  elegant 
plants  of  the  white  Utricularia  montana.  Cat- 
tleya Warscewiczii,  C.  Jlendelii,  C.  Jlossife,  and 
w'hite  varietie.-;  were  well  disjilayed.  and  at  the 
back,  yellow  Oncidiums,  purple  Odontoglossum 
Clytie.  a  patch  of  the  yellow  and  red  Laelia 
cinnabrosa,  whilst  in  front  was  an  interesting 
arrangement  of  Masdevallias,  with  Ornithocepha- 
lus  grandiflorus.  the  blue  Dendrobium  Yictoria 
Rjgina.  and  other  Dendrobiums,  Octomerias, 
Pleurothallis.  Stanhopea  tigrina,  S.  devoniensis, 
and  a  very  fine  and  probably  new  white  species 
of  Aerides. 

ilessrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
selection  of  novelties,  one  of  which  secured 
a  First-class  Certificate,  and  three  others  Awards 
of  Merit  (see  Awards),  Other  good  things  noted 
were  Odontioda  Zephyr  var.  Brilliant,  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour ;  0.  ornata  Princess  Mary,  a  pretty 
white  flower,  spotted  with  red,  and  some  showy 
Odontoglossums.  \Ye  also  observed  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  Cattleya  AYarscewiczii  Sanderiana,  with 
seven  flowers  on  a  spike. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney, 
showed  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Mossise  Wageneri 
Goodson's  variety,  and  two  plants  of  the  very  re- 
markable Cattleya  Mossiie  Mrs.  A.  Goodson, 
with  fine  flowers,  variegated  rose  and  blush- 
white. 

Mr.  Harry  Dtxon,  Spencer  Park  Nurseries, 
Wandsworth  Common,  staged  an  effective  group 
of  Cattleya  Mossiae,  C.  Mendelii,  good  Odonto- 
glossums, and  Odontiodas,  Lycaste  Deppei,  Coe- 
logyne  pandurata,  and  others. 

ilr.  E.  Y.  Low,  Yale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  had  a  select  group,  which  included  the 
rare  w-hite  and  fragrant  Cattleya  Eldorado  alba, 
C.  Mossiae  Wageneri,  with  four  flowers,  Bulbo- 
phyllum barbigerum,  with  three  spikes,  Laelio- 
Cattleya  x  Clive,  and  other  L»?lio-Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums.  Coelogyne  pandurata,  Cattleya 
Lord  Rothschild,  and  the  very  large-flowered  C. 
Mossiae    Imperator. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkinst.  showed  a  very  fine  form  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Rubens  (L.  pumila  praestans  x 
C.  Hardyana),  with  broad,  rose-coloured  sepals 
and  petals,  and  intense,  velvety-crimson  front 
to  the  lip. 

Samuel  Larkin,  Esq.,  The  Ridgways,  Hasle- 
mere  (gr.  Mr.  Hales),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Norba  Larkin's  variety,  the  canary -yellow  flowers 
showing  rose  markings  on  the  lip. 

W.  \Y.\ters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield.  Edg- 
bafiton  (gr.  Mr.  Jones),  showed  Laelio-Cattleya 
Martinetii  Southfield  variety,  a  pretty,  light 
form,  much  resembling  Ljelia  tenebrosa  Walton 
Grange    variety. 

5Ir.  G.  W.  W.^TERS,  Balcombe,  staged  a  selec- 
tion of   Cattleyas  and   Odontoglossums. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Lalio-Catthya  Sylvia  (Ascania  X  Hippnhjta 
Phcebe),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — 
A  most  charming  and  well-formed  flower,  of  a 
clear,  chrome-yellow,  tinged  with  red,  the  front 
of  the  lip  being  ruby-crimson,  with  a  margin  of 
pale  yellow. 

Odontoglossum  ardentissimum  Queen  Mary, 
from  Messrs.  S.*nder  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. — 
Flowers  of  large  size,  clear  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  violet  colour,  the  clear  white  mar- 
gin being  very  characteristic. 

Awards  of  JIkrit. 
Odontoglossum  tximium  King  George,  from 
Alessrs.  S.^xder  &  Sons.— A  fine  hybrid,  of  a 
deep  claret -red  colour,  with  narrow,  "white  mar- 
gins to  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  white  front  to 
the  lip. 
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Odontoglossum  amabije  The  Queen,  from 
Messrs.  S.^N'der  &  Sons. — A  very  large,  white, 
wax-like  flower,  with  an  effective  ray  of  rose- 
purple  markings  on  the  middles  of  the  segments. 

Odontioda  Bradfhawice  Sander's  variety,  from 
Messrs.  S.\nder  &  Sons. — In  some  degree  re- 
sembling 0.  Coronation,  the  inner  parts  of  the 
segments  being  orange-scarlet,  with  a  blush- 
white  margin  tinged  with  rose. 

Cattletja  Mossicc  alba  var.  Queen  Mary,  from 
Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Leeds. — 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  white  Cattleyas. 
Flowers  pure  white,  with  a  chrome-yellow  disc, 
and  some  clear  pink  markings  on  the  lip. 

LaUij-Cuttleya  ilartinetii  var.  King  George 
v.,  from  -Messrs.  Chaelesworth  &  Co. — A  very 
beautiful  hybrid,  with  showy,  bright-rose  flowers 
and  deep  claret-coloured  lip. 

Odontoglossum  Olympia. — A  large  and  showy 
liybrid,  of  unknown  parentage,  in  beauty  e.xcced- 
ing  most  of  the  best  blotched  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum.  Flowers  white,  heavily  barred 
and    blotched    with    red-brown.      From   Messrs. 

CHARLrSWORTH    &    Co. 

C'attleya  Dupreana  (Warscewiczii  x  War- 
ncri),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  6£  Co. — In 
form  closely  approaching  C.  Warueri,  coloured 
bright  rose,  with  crimson  front  to  the  lip.  A 
very  desirable  hybrid. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Gurney 
FowLEB,  Esq.,  for  a  noble  plant  of  Oncidium 
macranthum  with  over  300  flowers. 

To  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  J.  Gurnei 
Fowler,  Esq.,  for  Anguloa  Cliftonii  with  six 
large  yellow  and  purple  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee; 

/'resent :  G.  Biinyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Basham,  T.  Coombcr,  H.  S. 
Rivers,  J.  Jaques,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  H.  Hooper, 
l"Tcd.  G.  Treseder,  A.  R.  Allan,  W.  Pope, 
A.  W.  Metcalfe,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  W.  Hnmphrey, 
J.  Gibison,  G.  Wythes,  G.  Keif,  and  A.  Dean. 

Fruit. 

The  chief  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  was 
L;roup  of  Peaches,  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears, 
(Jrapes  and  Oranges,  staged  by  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  in  the  annexe. 
The  Peaches  included  the  varieties  Thos.  Rivers, 
Sea  Eagle  and  Albatross.  Of  Cherries,  there 
were  May  Duke,  Governor  Wood,  Knight's 
Black,  Hlack  Hawk,  and  Ohio  Beauty.  Pears 
were  represented  by  Conference  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess  ;  Apples  by  Lady  Sudeley,  James  Grieve, 
Mr.  Gladstunc,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ;  Plums 
by  Blue  Rock  and  Late  Orange.  The  collection 
also  included  vines  in  bearing,  numerous  Oranges, 
including  the  Egg,  St.  Michael's  and  ilalta  varie- 
ties and  Figs  in  variety.  There  were  boxes  of 
gathered  fruits  of  Peaches,  Albatross,  Thomas 
Rivers  and  Gladstone. 

•Jlessrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  an  arch  trained  with  white 
and  black  Grapes.  Black  Currants  and  Figs,  in- 
clusive of  Bourjassotte  Grise,  White  Marseilles, 
White  Turkey  and  St.  John,  were  also  shown  by 
this  firm. 

H.  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Holyport,  Maidenhead 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Camp),  exhibited  a  group  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  with  a  few  good  ripe  Charlotte 
Rothschild  and  Queen  Pines.  The  trees  included 
Xectarines  Lord  Napier,  Early  Rivers  and  Stan- 
wick  EIruge ;  Chenies  Emperor  Francis,  Bigar- 
reau  Napoleon,  and  Black  Bigarreau ;  and  Plums 
Early  Rivers  and  Greengage. 

The  Kino's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  dis- 
played a  group  of  trees,  very  crowded  on  the 
stage,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  usual  standard 
of  this  firm's  exhibits,  very  few  of  the  fruits 
being  mature.  The  best  were  Denniston's 
Superb  Plum;  red  Astrachan  Apple;  and 
Triomphe  de  Vienne  Pear.  The  exhibit  included 
a  few  trees  of  Figs,  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

The  chief  collection  of  ripe  fruits  was  shown 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey  (gr. 
Mr.  .1.  Gibson),  who  set  up  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  44  dishes  in  a  mo.^t  attractive  way. 
There  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  Buokland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling   Grapes;    Peaches    Hale's    Early,    Dymond 


and  Bellegarde ;  Nectarines  Cardinal,  Early 
Rivers,  Lord  Napier  and  EIruge;  Cheiries  Early 
Rivers,  ilonstrueuse  de  Jlezel,  Bigarreau 
Jaboulay,  and  Emperor  Francis ;  Figs  Brown 
Turkey,  Brunswick,  and  Bourjassotte  Grise ; 
Plums  Jefferson ;  Strawberries  Laxton's  Latest, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  and  Waterloo ;  Apples, 
.James  Grieve  and  Lady  Sudeley,  and  some  20 
Jlelons  of  diverse  varieties,  the  whole  being 
prettily  decorated  w-ith  small  plants  and  foliage. 

The  Misses  Le  Lacheur  &  Sherres,  Henfiekl, 
Sufse.x,  had  a  group  of  their  fine,  round  golden 
Melon  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  also 
exhibited  a  collection  of  excellent  Jfelons.  Also 
Peaches  No'olesse,  Gladstone  and  Dymond  :  Nec- 
tarine Cardinal,  and  Currants  and  Raspberries. 

LOCKSHE.ATH  Nurseries,  Southampton,  put  up 
a  collection  of  40  dishes  cf  fruit,  in  which  Apples 
predominated,  but  many  of  the  varieties  were 
difficult  to  recognise.  Cellini.  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Red  Astrachan 
and  Lady  Sudeley  were  the  most  prominent. 
Pears  included  Souvenir  du  Congres  and  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey ;  Peaches  Hale's  Early  and 
Waterloo,  and  there  were  also  many  large  Cante- 
loupe  Melons, 

The  New  Zeal.and  Goveknment  displayed  a 
collection  of  24  dishes  of  beautiful  Apples  in  but 
few  varieties,  including  Stuimer  Pippin,  Monroe 
Favourite,  Cleopatra,  Shepperd's  Perfection  and 
Jonathan. 

Messrs.  En.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  displayed 
several  fine  Melons  in  their  miscellaneous  .jroup. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  set  up  20 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  amongst  the  finest  being 
Utility,  Countess,  The  Bedford,  Latest,  Reward 
and  Waterloo.  For  a  background,  freely-fruited 
canes  of  Raspberries  and  branches  of  Red  Cur- 
rants were  employed. 

A  collection  of  50  fine  Melons  was  shown  by  C. 
F.  Raphael,  Esq..  Porter's  Park,  Shenley  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Grubb).  There  were  specially  fine  and 
well-ripened  fruits  of  Ejnerald  Gem,  Frogmore 
Scarlet,  Countess,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Al,  Roch- 
fords,  and  Royal  Jubilee. 

Messrs.  Whitelego  &  Pace,  Chislehurst, 
showed  fruits  and  clusters  of  Bramble  named  the 
Newberry,  raised  from  the  Loganberry  crossed 
with  a  Raspberry.  The  growing  plant  is  to  be 
inspected  by  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

Vegetables. 

Mr.  F.  Raphael,  through  his  able  gardener, 
Mr,  A.  Grubb,  staged  the  chief  collection  of 
vegetables  sent  from  a  pri\ate  garden.  There 
were  at  the  back  pyramids  of  Walcheren,  Mont 
Blanc  and  Eclipse  Cauliflowers ;  Cabbages  in 
variety;  Alderman,  Quite  Content,  Duke  of 
.Albany,  and  Stourbridge  Marrowfat  Peas; 
Tomatos,  Carrots,  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Beets, 
Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  Salads,  Marrows  and  Mush- 
rooms. 

H.  S.  Barton,  Esq.,  Hewshott  House,  Liphook, 
Hampshire  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Streeter),  .staged  a  collec- 
tion of  some  100  dishes  of  vegetables  for  the  first 
time  at  a  London  show,  but  the  quality  was  much 
below  what  is  generally  seen  at  these  exhibitions. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  filled  a  long 
table  with  a  grand  collection  of  some  80  dishes 
of  vegetables,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  collection 
of  Peas.  Of  the  mixed  collection,  specially  good 
were  Cauliflowers  Magnum  Bonum  and  White 
Queen;  Early  Giant  Peas;  White  and  Pink 
Celeries;  Favourite  Cabbages;  Satisfaction,  Per- 
fection, Winter  Beauty,  Best  of  All  and  other 
Tomatos ;  Peerless,  Matchless  and  Delicacy  Cu- 
cumbers ;  Beans,  Cabbage  Lettuces,  nnnierous 
Marrows,  Globe  Artichokes,  Asparagus,  Radishes, 
Beets  and  Turnips.  The  special  collection  of  Peas 
included  fine  pods  of  Prizewinner,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Dwarf  Defiance,  Exhibition  ifarrowfat, 
and  Centenary,  as  well  as  some  promising  seed- 
lings. 

Messrs.  En.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  showed 
a  capital  selection  of  vegetables  in  their  miscel- 
laneous exhibit,  including  Defiance,  Marrowfat, 
King  George  and  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas  ;  Uni- 
versal, Everbearing  and  Royal  Favourite  Cucum- 
bers ;  Peerless  and  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflowers ; 
Tomatos,  Potatos,  Asparagus,  Long  Pod  Beans, 
Kidney  Beans,  Beets,  and  various  other  excellent 
kitchen-garden   produce, 

Mr.  S,  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Famham,  Sur- 
rey, showed  very  handsome  fruits  of  his  new 
Cucumbers   Unrivalled   and   Cynosure. 


AWARD. 
Award  of  Merit. 
Sfraicherry  Olympia. — Raised  from  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  and  St.  .\ntoine  de  Padoue.  The 
fruits  are  large,  rounded,  bright  red,  and  of  good 
flavour  and  substance.  The  variety  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  late  in  ripening.  (Sliown  by  Mr. 
Peters,  Givon's  Grove,  Leatherhead.) 

For  Awrards  mada  by  the  Council 
sec  p.  viii. 


LUNCHEON   TO   COLONIAL   VISITORS, 

Ox  Wetinesday  a  complimentary  luncheon  was 
offered  to  the  Premiers,  Governors,  and  other 
officials  of  the  British  Colonial  Empire  visiting 
London  for  the  Coronaticn.  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, President  of  the  Society,  presided. 
Amongst  the  speakers  were  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
who  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Guests,"  Sir 
.\lbert  Gould,  C.Jl.G.,  President  of  the  Federal 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  of  Aus- 
tralia, Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  K.C.B.,  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  Sir 
Albeit  Rollit.  D.C.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Turner,  Agent-General  for  British  Columbia, 

We  print  below  an  official  list  of  those  who 
accepted  invitations  to  be  present  : — 

.Aitkcn,  Mr.  Thos. 

Allevnc,  .Mr.   Forstcr. 

Aspinall,    Algernon    E.,    Sccrctarj-,    West    India    Cora- 


Ba 
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Bamber,  Mr.    M.    Kclw.iy,   Ceylon. 

Barth,  Mr.  Justice,  British  East  Africa. 

Belcher,  Ll -Col,  R.,  C  M.G.,  Edmonton,  Canada. 

B<rtin,  Mr.   He.  ry,  Mauritius. 

Bilney,   W.    A..  J. P. 

Bposc,  J.   R..  Secretary,  Royal  Colonial  Instilute. 

Bpscawcn,  Hon.  John  de  Clare. 

Boulgcr,   Prof.   G.   S.,  F.L.S. 

Bowles.  E.  A.,  MA. 

Boyle,  Sir  Cavendish,  K.C.M.G.,  Governor  of 
Mauritius. 

Bradley,  J.  W.,  A.M. ICE.,  City  Engineer,  West- 
minster. 

Bridges,  Rear-Adra.  W.,  Victoria. 

Bunyard,  G<o.,  V.M.H. 

C.-impbell.  Hon.  Colin  H.,  K.C.,  Attorney-General  of 
Manitoba. 

Carmody,   Prof.,   Director   of   Agriculture,    Trinidad. 

Carter,  Sir  Gilbert.  K.C.M.G.,  Late  Governor  of  Bar- 
bados, 

Chiappini,  C.  du  P.,  Trades  Commissioner  in  London 
for  S.   Africa, 

Child,  Waller. 

ChilKnden,   F.  J. 

Chomlcy.  His  Honour  Judge,  Victoria, 

Clark.  W.  T.  L. 

Clarke,  His  Honour  Sir  F..  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica. 

Colman,  Sir  Jeremiah,  Bart. 

Crewe,  D.,  J. P.,  New  Zealand. 

Crossman,  Charles  R.,  Secretary  of  the  Sydney  Hort. 
Soc. 

Davidson,  Walter  E.,  Governor  of  Seychelles   Islands. 

Davidson-Douston,  Lt-Ccd.,  C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of 
Montserrat. 

Daoust,  E.,  Director  New  Olympia  Co, 

Dorricn-Smilh,  Capt.   A.   A. 

Duncan,  the  Hon.  J.  J.,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  S.   Australia. 

Earp,  The  Hon.  George,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

Ebblewhite,  E.   A.,  Clerk  of  the  Gardeners'  Co. 

Elliott.  Sir  Thos.  H..  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  o( 
Agriculture   and   Fisheries. 

Euren,  F. 

Evans,  Maurice  S.,  C.M.G.,  Natal. 

Finch,  A.  R.,  A.M.I.C  E.,  Boro'   Engineer  of  Kcnsing- 

Fowler,  Gurney,  Treasurer,  Royal  Hort.  Soc. 

Gaskell,  Arthur  J. 

George,  Joseph  W.  C. 

Godfrey,  George,  Victoria. 

Gomme,  Sir   Lawrence    London  County  Council. 

Gould,   Sir  Albert   J.,    V.D  ,    President  of   the  Federal 

Senate    of    the    Commonwealth    Parliament   of    Aus- 

tr,ilia, 
Griffith,  W.  L.,  Secretary  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Grindle,   G.    E.    A..    Chief    of    the   West    Indies    Dcpt., 

Colonial  Office. 
Gueritz,  E.  P..  Governor  of  British  North  Borneo. 
Hall-Jones,   Hon.   Sir  W.,  High  Commissioner  for   New 

Zealand. 
Hewlett,  J.  C,  Renter  Warden  of   the   Fruiterers'   Co. 
Howard,  J.,  Agenl-Gcneral  for  Nova  Scotia. 
Holford,   Lt.-Col.   Sir  Geo. 

Hudson,  J.,   Member  of   Council,   Royal   Hort.   Soc. 
Hulelt,   Senator   the    Hon.    Sir  James    Liege,    Union   of 

South   Africa. 
Hunt.    Alice,    C.M.G..    Secretary    for    External    Affairs, 

Commonwealth   of   Australia. 
Hyndman-Jones,    Sir    Wm.    H.,    Chief    Justice    of    the 

Straits  Settlemen's. 
Kidd,  Alfred,  New  Zealand. 
King,  Col.  Wallis,  M.V.O.,  of  the   Naval  and  Military 

Tournament. 
Kirkpatrick,    The    Hon.    A.    A.,    Agent-General    for    S. 

Australia. 
Lawrence,   Sir  Trevor,   Bart.,   K.C.V.O. 
Leete.  William  Chambers,  Town  Clerk  of  the  Boro'  of 

Kensington. 
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Llewelyn,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Hon.    Soc. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.M.G.,  Secretary  for  the 
Dominions  at  the  Colonial  Office. 

McCarthy,  R.  H.,  late  Govt.  Director,  Trinidad  Dock 
Co. 

Marshall,  W.,  V.M.H. 

May,  H.  B.,  V.M.H. 

Miehell,  The  Hon.   Sir  Lewis,  Cape  Town. 

Mills,   Sir  James,   K.C.M.G,,   Nc»   Zealand. 

Moore,  The  Hon.  Sir  Newton,  Anent-Gcneral  for 
Western   Australia. 

Morris,  Sir  Daniel,   K.C.M.G. 

Neitenstein,  Capt.   F.   W.,  New  South  Wales. 

Payne,  F.   H. 

Pearson,  R.  Hooper. 

Perth,   The   Rt.    Rev.    the   Bishop  of.  Western   Australia. 

Prain,  Lt.-Col.  W.  D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
•     Gardens,  Kew. 

Rayner,  Sir  Thos.  Crosslcy,  Attorney-General,  British 
Guiana. 

Reader,  Frank 

Rcndle,  Dr.  A.  B.,  Natural  History  Museum. 

Robinson,  Major  Sir  Thomas  B.,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland. 

Rollit.  Sir  Albert,  D.L. 

Russell,  Sir  William,  New  Zealand. 

Rutherford,  R.,  Vicc-Chairman  of  the  West  India  Com- 
mittee. 

Scnn,  C.  Herman,  Hon.  Sec,  Cookery  and  Food  Assoc. 

Sherwood,  N.   N. 

Shoobridge,  R.  W.  C,  Tasmania 

Stockdalc,  F.  A.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  West  Indies. 

Symon,  Sir  Josiah,  Senator,  South  Australia. 

Turner.  The  Hon.  J.  H.,  Agent-General  for  British 
Columbia. 

Twining.  Rev.  W.  H.  G.,  St.  Stephens,  Westminster. 

Vciteh.  H.  J.,  V.M.H. 

Wardill,   M.ajor   B.    J.,   Victoria. 

Wickham,   H.    A.,    Papua. 

Wilkinson,  Capt.   H.   F. 

Wilks,  The  Rev.  W.,  Secretary,  Royal  Hort.  Soc. 

Wilmot,  The  Hon.  A.,  K.S.G.,  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  Cape  Colony. 

Wittenom,  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  of  Western  Australia. 

Wright,   S.   T. 

Young,  The  Hon.  Sir  James,  Member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  Bahamas. 


FESTIVAL   OF   EMPIRE  ROSE    SHOW. 

June  29. — The  Rose  Show  organised  by  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Festival  of  Em- 
pire was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  Geoffrey 
VV.  Henslow.  The  schedule  in  the  luain  followed 
that  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  whose  rules 
for  judging  were  also  adopted,  but  a  great  pre- 
dominance was  given  to  e.xhibition  Roses  on 
boards,  which  formed,  perhaps,  the  chief  feature 
of  the  show,  only  two  classes  being  arranged  for 
nurserymen's  collections  of  decorative  Roses  and 
none  for  representative  groups.  No  money  prizes 
were  awarded,  silver  cups  or  gold  medals  in  each 
case  constituting  the  1st,  with  silver  and  bronze 
medals  for  2nd  and  3rd  prizes.  Gups  were  pre- 
sented by  the  National  Rose  Society,  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  The  Festival  of  Empire,  Duke  of 
Fife,  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Lord  Northcote,  Col. 
Hutchison,  Sir  Joseph  Lyons,  &c. 

On  the  whole  the  classes  were  well  contested. 
Five  nurserymen  showed  in  the  class  for  48 
blooms  and  10  in  that  for  36  blooms.  The  entries 
were  still  more  satisfactory  in  the  classes  for  the 
small  amateurs  (growing  fewer  than  500  plants), 
in  some  of  which  as  many  as  20  exhibits  were 
staged.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was  a  good 
average — the  season  had  scarcely  promised  better 
— with  a  few  blooms  of  exceptionally  fine  colour. 
The  Gold  Medal  offered  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show  was  awarded  to  a  bloom  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  in  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons', 
Colchester,  exhibit.  The  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in 
the  class  for  12  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  awarded 
to  the  variety  Mrs.  John  Liiin','.  Mrs.  T.  Roose- 
velt, Lyon  Riose  and  W'liilr  Kill.iiiiey  (all  of  them 
new  Roses)  wore  the  wiiniin.;  Ii\brid  Teas.  White 
Maman  Cochet  and  M.iinau  Cuchet  were  1st  and 
2nd  respeoiively  in  the  class  for  Teas  or  Nois- 
ettes. Lyon  Rose  was  remarkable  in  taking  a 
place  on  almost  every  board  in  every  class  for 
which  it  was  eligible.  The  Silver  Cup  offered  for 
the  best  12  blooms  of  any  new  Rose  was  won 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson"  &  Sons,  Belfast,  with 
the  variety  Leslie  Holland.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons,  Colchester,  were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
offered  for  12  new  Roses  not  offered  for  sale 
before  1908,  with  the  varieties  Claudius,  Com- 
losse  I.  Hardegg,  Dr.  O'D.  Browne,  Elizabeth, 
!-;ihel  Malcolm,  John  Cuff,  J.  L.  Mock,  La  Galis- 

lere,  Lyon  Rose,  Molly  S.  Crawford,  Rhea  Reid 
and  White  Killarney.  Lady  Hillingdon  and 
Lady  Pirrie  were  also  well  shown  in  this  class. 

The  winning  seedling  Roses  were  all  Irish- 
raised.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follow  :  — 
;H.T.)  1st,  Queen  Mary,  a  very  bright  pink  Rose 
with   base  of  yellow  and  orange,   the  colours  of 


Juliet  with  the  light  substance  and  freedom  of 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Rose;  2nd,  King  George  V.,  a 
rich  crimson  variety  of  fine  form  and  scent ; 
3rd,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  George  Lawson  Johnston, 
.small,  buff-orange  flowers  of  fine  form  :  a  neat 
and  pretty  Rose  ;  4th,  Firebrand,  a  large  orange- 
coloured  single  Rose  with  beautiful  buds. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were 
the  winners  of  the  1st  and  4th  and  JNIessrs.  H. 
Dickson.  Belfast,  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes. 

The  Gold  Medal  in  the  amateurs'  class,  offered 
for  the  six  sweetest-scented  Roses,  was  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  for  Mme.  A.  Carriere,  Moschata,  Rene 
Andre,  Seagnll,  York  and  Lancaster  and  Zephi- 
rine  Drouhin. 

to    ^y 
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*,*  Owinij  to  unuiiual  fressure  on  our  ftporc, 
reports  of  several  exhibitions  are  held  over  until 
next  week. 

A  Gardener's  Notice:  Aslnvells.  It  is  cu.stom- 
ary  for  an  under-gardener  to  give  and  receive 
a  week's  notice  to  terminate  an  engagement. 
In  the  case  of  a  head  gardener  a  month's  notice 
is  usual. 

Cocos  Weddeliana  :  W.B.  We  have  examined 
the  plants,  and  find  no  trace  of  disease.  We 
are  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  failure 
as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  treatment  they 
have  received. 

"  CoRON.\TiON "  Flower-ued  :  T.  W.  The 
plants  you  name  are  not  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. Use  the  Echeverias  for  an  edging,  raised 
5  inches  above  the  ground  level,  and  planting 
them  in  double  or  triple  rows.  Next  to  the 
Echeverias  plant  a  3  to  4-inch  line  of 
Pyrethrum  and  a  groundwork  of  the 
Saxifrage.  You  might  form  a  crown  in 
the  centre  worked  out  in  Pyrethrum  and  An- 
tennaria.  An  Old  English  "G"  might  be 
formed  at  the  right-side  end,  and  '  M  "  at 
the  left-side  end,  in  Ajuga,  with  the 
narrowest  possible  edge  of  Pyrethrum.  On 
the  right  side,  between  the  monogram  and 
crown,  a  single  Jieraldic  rose  in  Antennaria ; 
on  the  corresponding  left  side,  a  Thistle,  in 
Antennaria  and  Ajuga,  with  a  few  circles  com- 
posed of  Antennaria,  and  a  Shamrock  in  green 
worked  in  each.  If  space  permits,  a  neat 
scroll  of  Pyrethrum  might  be  worked  in  on 
each  side. 

Flowers  for  Planting  in  Bowls  :  Bazaar. 
Those  you  name  are  suitable,  but  we  mention 
a  few  others.  Lily  of  the  Valley  from  re- 
tarded crowns,  started  five  or  six  weeks  before 
they  are  required  to  flower ;  Lobelia  Katherine 
Mailard,  Marguerites  Queen  Alexandra  and 
Boule  de  Neige,  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  Mme. 
Crousse,  Galilee,  and  Souvenir  de  C.  Turner ; 
double  and  single  Begonias.  Carnations  Britan- 
nia and  Jlrs.  H.  Burnett,  Campanula  isophylla 
alba,  and  China  Asters.  Foliage  plants,  includ- 
ing Ferns  in  variety,  Begonia  Rex,  and  Aspi- 
distras may  also  be  employed. 

Hollyhock  Diseased  :  W.  A.  C.  The  Hollyhock 
is  affected  with  "  Hollyhock  "  rust  (Puccinia 
malvacearum),  which  is  very  abundant  on 
the  specimens.  The  best  method  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease  is  to  spray^  the 
plants  with  liver  of  sulphur — 1  ounce  in  3 
gallons  of  wat«r. 

Hydrangea  Leaves  Losing  Their  Green 
Colour  :  //.  //.  Water  the  foliage  of  the 
Hydrangeas  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  at  intervals  of  three  days. 

Names  of  Plants:  G.  W.  H.  Phlomis  fruti- 
cosa. — IF.  <S;  S.  Dianthus  chinensis  var. — H. 
MacDonald.  Festuca  ovina. — /.  Mason. 
Diplotaxus  muralis,  Salvia  verticillata  (Broad- 
leaf),  S.  nemorosa. — O.  A^.  Cornus  capitata. 
—  IF.  /.  C.  Iris  xiphioides  (English  Iris). — 
TF.  E.  Til.  Cotyledon  chrysanthus,  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Rose  Commandant  Felix  Faure  :  IF.  JR.  No 
disease  is  present  in  the  plants ;  the  brown 
spots  on  the  leaves  are  caused  by  unfavourable 
weather. 


Rose  Leaves  :  II'.  .-1.  G.  The  injury  to  the  Rose 
leaves  is  caused  by  the  Rose  slugworm.  Spray 
the  plants  with  a  solution  of  hellebore.  The 
surface  soil  should  be  removed  during  the 
winter,  burying  it  deeply  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  garden,  and  replacing  it  by 
fresh  mould. 

Rose  W.  A.  Richardson:  W.  A.  H.  We  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  failure  of  your  Roses. 
There  is  no  disease  present  in  the  specimens, 
therefore  some  wrong  cultural  treatment  or 
unsuitable  soil  may  be  responsible. 

Rust  on  Begonias  :  Tuberous.  We  cannot  de- 
termine what  is  causing  the  rust  on  your  Be- 
gonias, unless  you  submit  examples  of  the 
affected  leaves  for  examination,  but  the  in- 
jury is  most  frequently  caused  by  mites,  and 
these  pests  may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the 
plants  in  Tobacco  water. 

Solanum  :  F.  IF.  Solanum  appears  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  thought  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Strychnos.  The  word  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  verb  solor,  to  "com- 
fort," hence  our  word  "solace,"  from  sola- 
tium, also  of  inanimate  things  to  "relieve" 
or  a.ssuage. "  This  may  suggest  (but  Pliny 
offers  no  hint,  for  he  gives  quite  other  uses) 
the  origin  of  the  word ;  as  the  Mandrake, 
of  the  same  family,  was  used  as  an  anaesthetic 
for  surgical  operations  by  the  Roman  surgeons. 
Strychnos,  he  says,  had  "black  berries,"  so 
that  might  have  been  Solanum  nigrum.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  certainty  about  the 
etymology  of  the  word. 

Solanum  Leaves  :  IF.  N.  The  scurfiness  on  the 
leaves  of  your  plants  of  Solanum  is  caused  by  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Ventilation 
should  be  freely  afforded  the  plants  early  in  the 
day. 

South  African  Paper  :  K.  d-  L.  Boskoop. 
South  African  Gardening  and  .igriculture  is 
published  by  the  Horticultural  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Box  3958,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
price  6d. 

Stocks  Diseased  :  F.  F.  The  plants  are  affected 
with  mildew.  Spray  the  plants  at  intervals  of 
three  days  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur, 
at  a  strength  of  1  ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water. 

ToMATOS  Diseased:  A.  S.  B.  <(■  Co. — See  reply 
to  Old  Subscriber  in  the  issue  for  June  24, 
p.  420. 

Tomato  Failure  :  IF.  H.  II.  The  Tomato 
plants  have  been  injured  by  the  fungus  causing 
"sleepy  disease."  Water  them  with  sulphate 
of  potash,  at  a  strength  of  1  ounce  in  each 
gallon  of  water. 

ToM.\TO  "Mildew":  Correspondent.  The 
Tomatos  are  affected  with  Tomato-leaf  rust. 
Spray  the  plants  every  third  day  with  a  solu- 
tion of  liver  of  sulphur — 1  ounce  in  2  gallons 
of  water. 

Tulips  Diseased  :  Entrc  Nous.  From  your  de- 
scription, we  assume  that  the  Tulips  are 
affected  with  Botrytis.  Before  the  bulbs  are 
stored,  they  should  be  dusted  over  with  flowers 
of  strlphur.  Vaporite  may  be  employed  in  the 
soil  with  good  results. 

WooDLOUSE  :  A.  IF.  This  pest  is  usually  more 
abundant  in  the  warmer  glasshouses.  Set  traps 
for  them  by  hollowing  out  pieces  of  Potato, 
Turnip,  or  other  vegetable,  anti  place  the  pieces, 
hollow  side  downwards,  in  the  haunts  of  the 
pest.  On  examining  the  baits  each  morning, 
they  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  woodlice, 
which  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  traps  re- 
placed. Another  method  is  to  poison  the  baits 
by  soaking  them  in  Paris  Green  or  white 
arsenic.  Steiner's  "  Vermin  Paste  "  may  also 
be  recommended.  The  paste  is  mixed  with 
Barley  meal  or  middlings,  putting  it  on  pieces 
of  glass,  wood,  or  tin,  then  placing  in  the 
haunts  of  the  woodlice. 

Communications  Received.— H.  T.  (thanks,  photo- 
graphs under  eonaideration)-^C.  &  Sons_W.  R.  P — 
Fakam— A.  P  S..-A.  H.  D._W.  F._J.  K.,  Cheshire— 
Regular  Reader—W.  D.  A._S.   C — H.  W.    W._.C.   W., 

Edmonton_Subseriber_A.  H W.  E — Touis_Feniie_ 

W.    H,  W._P.  L.  B._T.  E_.l    C.-H.  S._T.  B.    D — 

C.  H.  H Constant  Header  ^F.  B._I.  S.  E._Ajax_ 

B.&  Co.,  Orleans_G.  A.  L.^S.  A.— W.  H.  P — G.  W  — 
C.  T.  D_W.  C.  H.  L._F.  W.  S._J.J.  D.  G.—T.  W., 
St.  Neots. 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS    AND 

PLANT   DISEASES. 

LEGISL.VTION   IX   (  AXADA. 

THE  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Canada  is  empowered  by  the  De- 
structive Insect  and  Pest  Act  of  1910 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or 
spreading  of  injurious  insects,  pests,  and 
plant  diseases.  All  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  classes,  such  as  greenhouse- 
grown  plants,  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  bulbs  may  be  imported  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  only  and  through  cer- 
tain ports  as  specified  in  the  Regulations. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  power 
to  inspect  plants  liable  to  be  infested 
with  certain  insects  and  plant  diaeases,  to 
destroy  the  same  if  necessary  or  to  pro- 
hibit their  importation  into  Canada. 

At  six  of  the  ports  of  entry  (see  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Regulations)  fumigation  sta- 
tions are  established  where  plants  from 
countries  and  states  infested  or  liable  to 
be  infested  with  the  San  Jose  Scale  are 
fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  by 
special  officers  in  charge. 

Plants  from  Europe,  Japan  and  the 
States  of  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  six  of  the  United  States  of  .America, 
are  inspected  by  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Browntail  moth  and  Gipsy 
moth.  In  some  cases  this  inspection  is 
made  at  the  port  of  entry,  in  other  cases  at 
the  destination  of  the  stock.  In  the  latter 
case  the  plants  may  not  be  unpacked  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  an  inspector. 


It  is  necessary  for  all  porsonsand  trans- 
portation companies  importing  or  bringing 
plants  into  Canada  to  notify  the  Dominion 
Entomologist,  Ottawa,  of  the  fact,  and, 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs,  the  Customs  officers  at 
the  ports  of  entry  also  send  advices  of  the 
arrival  of  shipments  of  plants  at  the 
various  ports  through  which  plants  may 
enter. 

In  addition  to  the  inspection  and  fumi- 
gation of  imported  plants,  field  officers 
are  employed  in  inspecting  orchards  and 
in  carrying  out  eradicative  measures 
against  the  Brown-tail  moth  in  those 
regions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick infested  with  the  insect.  This 
eradicative  work  is  carried  out  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  respective  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  fumigation  and  inspection  of 
imported  plants  and  infested  regions  and 
all  measures  for  eradication  work  are 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dominion  Entomologist. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  power 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  plants  from 
any  given  region  should  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  owing  to  the  presence  of  serious 
insect  pests  or  diseases  in  such  a  region. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  Potatos 
from  Newfoundland  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Potato  canker  (Chrysophlyctis  endobio- 
tica). 

The  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act, 
and  the  Regulations  issued  under  the  Act 
are  given  below. 

In  addition  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  certain  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  have  instituted  legis- 
lative measures  in  reference  to  plant 
diseases  and  pests. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia  in- 
spects all  plants  and  fruits  entering  the 
province,  and  any  plant  or  fruit  found  to 
be  infested  with  insect  pests  is  either 
subjected  to  treatment  or  destroyed. 

The  province  of  Ontario  has  legislation 
chiefly  relating  to  the  inspection  of  nur- 
series and  nursery  plants. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  under  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  pro- 
vince will  have  power  to  inspect  orchards 
and  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for 
the  eradication  or  control  of  the  more 
serious  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

The  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act. 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  introduction  or 
spreading  of  insects,  pests  and  diseases 
destructive  to  vegetation. 

(9  10  Edward  VII.,  Chap.  31.) 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Canada,  enacts  as  follow  : — 

1.  This  Act  may  bo  cited  as  the  Destruc- 
tive Insect  and  Pest  Act. 

2.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  "the  Minister"  means  "the 
Minister  of  Agriculture." 

3.  The  Governor  in  Council  may  make 
such  regulations  as  are  deemed  expedient 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  admission 
into  Canada,  or  the  spreading  therein,  of 


any  insect,  pest,  or  disease  destructive  to 
vegetation. 
4.  Such  regulations  may  provide  : — 

(a)  for  the  prohibition  generally,  or 
from  any  particular  country  or  place,  of 
the  introduction  or  admission  into 
Canada  of  any  vegetable  or  other  matter 
likely  to  introduce  any  such  insect,  pest, 
or  disease  ; 

(b)  the  terms  or  conditions  upon,  and 
the  places  at  which  any  such  vegetable 
or  other  matter  may  be  introduced  or 
admitted  into  Canada  ; 

(c)  for  the  treatment  and  manner  of 
treatment  to  be  given  to  any  vegetation, 
vegetable  msLter  or  premises  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  any  such  in- 
sect, pest  or  disease,  and  may  prescribe 
whether  such  treatment  shall  be  given 
by  the  owner  or  by  a  person  appointed 
for  such  purpose  ; 

(d)  for  the  destruction  of  any  crop, 
tree,  bush  or  other  vegetation  or  vege- 
table matter  or  containers  thereof  in- 
fested or  suspected  to  be  infested  with 
any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease  ; 

(e)  for  the  granting  of  compensation 
for  any  such  crop,  tree,  bush  or  other 
vegetation  or  containers  thereof  so  de- 
stroyed, such  compensation  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  thirds  of  the  value  of  the  matter 
destroyed  and  to  be  granted  only  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  \ipon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Minister  ; 

(f)  for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
any  vegetable  matter  infected  with  any 
such  insect,  pest  or  disease  ; 

(g)  that  the  occupier  of  the  premises 
on  which  is  discovered  any  such  insect, 
pest  or  disease  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
Minister  and  shall  also  send  specimens 
of  such  insect,  pest  or  disease  ; 

(h)  for  the  confiscation  of  any  vege- 
table matter  and  the  container  thereof, 
if  any,  in  respect  of  which  a  breach  of 
this  Act,  or  any  regulation  made  there- 
under is  committed  and  generally  for 
any  other  purpose  which  may  be  deemed 
expedient  for  carrying  out  this  Act, 
whether  such  other  regulations  are  of 
the  kind  enumerated  in  this  section  or 
not. 

o.  The  Minister  may  appoint  inspectors 
and  other  officers  for  carrying  out  this  Act 
and  the  Regulations  made  thereunder. 
Such  appointments,  if  not  confirmed  by 
the  Governor  in  Council  within  .30  days 
of  the  date  thereof,  shall  lapse  and  cease 
to  be  valid. 

6.  Any  inspector  or  other  officer  so  ap- 
pointed may  enter  any  place  or  premises 
in  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  there 
exists  any  such  insect,  pest  or  disease,  and 
may  take  specimens  thereof  and  also  of 
any  vegetable  matter  infested  or  suspected 
of  being  infested  therewith. 

7.  The  Minister,  upon  the  report  of  any 
inspector  setting  forth  a  reasonable  belief 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  insect,  pest  or 
disease  in  any  area  defined  in  such  report, 
may  prohibit  the  removal  from  such  area 
or  the  movement  therein  of  any  vegetation, 
vegetable  or  other  matter  which,  in  his 
opinion,  is  likely  to  result  in  the  spread  of 
such  insect,  pest  or  disease. 
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8.  Every  person  who  contravenes  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation  made  there- 
under, shall  be  liable,  upon  summary  conviction, 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  dollars,  or  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  vege- 
table or  other  matter  imported  or  brought  into 
Caiiad.i  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  to  any  regulation 
made  thereunder,  shall  b3  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

MECONOPSIS    INTEGRIFOLIA    x    M. 

GRANDIS. 

This  new  hybrid  (see  fig.   14)  has  flowered  in 

Mr.    Beamish's    garden    at   Ashbourne,    Gloun- 

thaune,  Co.  Cork. 


Fir,   14, — HYBRID  MECONOPSIS  FROM  A  CROSS    BETWEEN  \\.  INTEGRIFOLIA  .\ND    M.  GRANDIS. 


The  stamens  are  arranged  densely  like  those 
of  Magnolia  Watsonii,  and  their  colour  is  a  most 
exquisite  shade  of  bronze-yellow.  The  beauty  of 
the  stamens  alone  will  assure  a,  welcome  for  this- 
hybrid. 

"l  believe  ihat  this  is  the  first  cross  of  M.  )»- 
tegrifoUa  and  M.  grandis  to  be  recorded,  and  it  is 
encouraging  because  it  shows  the  possibility  of 
getting  a  beautiful  hybrid  race  of  JNIeconopsis. 

Mr.  Beamish  tells  me  that  although  a  cross 
between  a  perennial  and  a  bi-ennial,  the  hybrid 
has  most  fortunately  assumed  the  characteristics 
of  the  perennial.  The  vigour  of  the  plant  was 
greater  than  any  other  Meconopsis  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion at  Ashbourne,  although  all  were  satisfac- 
tory.     II'.  //.  I'ouic. 


9.  Every  order  in  council  and  regulation  mad^ 
under  this  Act  shall  be  published  in  The  Canada 
Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid,  by  the  Minister, 
before  Parliament  within  15  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  then  next  session, 

10,  The  San  Jose  Scale  Act  is  repealed. 
C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc.,  Hoininion  Entomolo- 
</isl,  Otiowa 

(To  be  contiiuicd.J 


In  habit  the  plant  resembles  M.  integrifolia, 
but  it  is  as  vigorous  as  M.  grandis.  The  flowers 
show  certain  characteristics  of  both  parents.  The 
leaf  is  more  after  M.  integrifolia,  but  is  somewhat 
shorter  and  broader,  and  is  covered  with  a  buff 
tomentura,  such  as  is  seen  on  M.  Wallichii. 

TJie  flowers  are  of  a  metallic-like,  citron  yellow, 
ijhowing  a  reflection  of  the  purple  which  backs 
the  eight  petals. 


ORCHID   NOTES    AND   GLEANINGS. 

CATTLEYA  MOSSLE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 
A  FLOWER  from  a  spike  bearing  four  flowers  of 
this  very  handsome  variety  of  Cattleya  Jlossioe 
has  been  sent  us  by  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,, 
Westfield,  Woking.  The  variety  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  white  forms  of  C.  Mossia;,  the  flowers 
having  snow-white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  broad, 
white  front  to  the  lip,  which  has  purple  mark- 
ings, and  an  orange-coloured  disc.  It  approaches 
the  forms  of  C.  Mussis  Reineckiana.  but  has  less 
colour  in  the  lip. 

CATTLEYA  MOSSI^  DUCHESS  OF 
NORFOLK. 
This  is  another  choice  Orchid  flowering  for 
th-3  first  time  with  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr. 
Jlr.  Hopkins).  It  has  silver-white  flowers,  of  a 
fine  form,  slightly  tinted  with  lavender,  and 
orange-coloured  disc  to  the  lip,  with  rose-purpie 
markings  at  the  base.  There  is  a  slight  freckling 
of  the  rose  purple  inside  the  white,  crimped 
i.'.aigiii.  _________^_^__ 

THE  STRAWBERRY  SEASON. 

By  far  the  most  .sensational  iiu  ident  in  the 
|-ast  Strawberry  season  was  the  report  in  tlie 
lapers  of  June  6  that  baskets  containing  24  lbs. 
u:  French  Strawberries  had  been  sold  in  the  open 
m?„rket  at  the  price  of  Is.  each,  or  one  half- 
penny per  lb.  This  almost  incredible  assertion 
was  confirmed  by  Jlr.  George  Monro,  who  ex- 
plained that  the  low  price  was  due  to  the  bad 
condition  of  the  fruit,  owing  to  the  exception- 
ally hot  weather;  but,  even  so,  the  figure  was 
.■-.urprising  enough,  for  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  was  little  fault  to  find  with  the  pack- 
ing, the  French  growers  being  far  mure 
particular  in  that  important  point  than  home 
growers.  A  few  years  ago  even  soft  fruit  would 
have  realised  Is.  per  lb.  in  the  first  week  in 
June ;  but  conditions  in  the  Strawberry  business 
are  ever  changing,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  past 
are  nothing  more  than  a  memory  to  the  once 
fortunate  grower.  The  cultivation  of  Strawber- 
ries for  market  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  supplies  from 
the  Continent,  which  reach  the  market  earlier, 
have  been  growing  heavier  year  by  year. 

Such  unremunerative  prices  as  much  of  the 
imported  fruit  has  brought  this  year  must  soon 
liave  an  effect  upon  the  foreign  producer,  and  as 
the  tendency  of  the  British  Strawberry  is  to  be- 
come earlier  every  year,  it  is  probable  that 
foreign  supplies  will  begin  to  show  a  falling-off 
before  many  more  seasons  have  gone  by.  Any- 
one who  cares  to  turn  up  the  files  of  the  garden- 
ing papers  of  30  years  ago  will  find  that,  in 
those  days,  the  Strawberry  season  seldom  began 
before  the  latter  end  of  June,  'and  is  not  so 
many  years  since  there  was  no  great  quantity  of 
berries  in  the  English  market  before  the  middle 
of  that  month.  For  the  past  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, June  10  has  been  about  the  average  date 
for  the  appearance  of  the  home  grown  supplies ; 
but  this  year  has  beaten  all  records  by  four  or 
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five  daj's.  On  June  5  this  year  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  outdoor  Strawberries  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  a  day  or  two  later  fruit  of 
surprisingly  good  quality  was  being  sold  in  the 
streets  at  the  low  price  of  4d.  per  lb. 

The  abnormal  amount  of  bright  sunshine  has 
been  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  Strawberry  crop  this  year ;  but  for 
sorae  time  past  those  who  make  a  speciality  of 
this  fruit  have  been  striving  to  produce  earlier- 
fruiting  varieties,  and  they  have  succeeded. 
This  is  entirely  as  it  should  be,  for  anything 
that  will  lengthen  the  always  too  short  season 
of  the  .,ome-grown  Strawberry  will  find 
favour  with  the  British  public.  In  time,  there- 
fore, it  is  likely  that  the  foreigner  will  be  ousted 
.  from  the  market,  for,  so  soon  as  the  homegrown 
supplies  appear  upon  the  scene,  it  no  longer 
pays  the  foreigner  to  ship  his  fruit  over  here. 
But,  with  his  more  favourable  climate,  the 
Continental  grower  can  still  be  ahead  of 
home  growers  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earliest 
varieties  for  cur  markets ;  here,  however,  he 
is  faced  with  another  difficulty.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  desire  of  the  British   public,   even 


per  lb.,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  that  the 
Southampton  growers  used  to  make  it  a  rule  to 
ceaje  sending  supplies  to  the  open  market  when 
the  returns  fell  fhort  of  Is.  for  the  gallon  ba.sket 
of  about  4  Ibj.  When  that  happened,  they 
turned  to  the  jam  manufacturer,  who  was  not 
quite  so  particular  as  to  the  quality,  grading, 
and  general  condition  of  the  berries,  and  could, 
therefore,  be  supplied  more  profitably  at  the 
lower  rate. 

If,  in  the  face  of  increased  competition,  the 
grov.er  still  hopes  to  make  his  business  pay, 
he  must  give  more  attention  to  certain  points 
that  did  not  matter  so  much  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  supply  was  less  equal  to  the  demand 
than  it  is  to-day.  The  Kentish  growers — or,  at 
least,  a  great  number  of  them — still  persist  in 
marketing  their  fruit  in  the  antiquated  peck 
basket,  which  has  always  been  too  large  for  the 
purpose.  The  Southampton  district  made  its 
name  for  Strawberries  very  largely  through  the 
adoption  of  the  gallon  handle-basket  by  the 
growers,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tljat  the  fruit 
ought  never  to  be  packed  in  anj'thing  larger;  noi 
:-   .1.,.,.   ,..,y   form,  of' package  which  prevents 


Fig.    15. — DRAC-ENA    DEKF.MnNSIS    WAKNKCKII  :    LEAVES   OREEN    AND    WHITE. 

SHOWN    BY    MbSSRS.   JAS.    VEITOH    AND    SO.V?, 

The  plant  was  given  an  .\waul  of  Merit  at  tlie  Olympia  Show  («eo  r- 1'^'- 


with  regard  to  the  early  Strawberry.  Straw- 
berries, as  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers,  are  not 
wanted  in  any  quantity  until  warm  weather 
arrives.  It  is  seldom  that  hot  weather  prevails 
until  the  end  of  May,  so  that  the  demand  for 
Strawberries,  so  far  as  the  multitude  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  arise  till  then.  Furthermore, 
the  masges  appear  to  be  very  conservative  in  the 
matter  of  Strawberries.  They  believe — and  they 
are  quite  right  in  their  belief — that  there  is 
nothing  like  tlie  home-grown  berry.  Foreign 
Strawberries  are  offered  to  them  at  quite  reason- 
able prices,  yet  they  do  nit  want  them.  If  they 
did.  the  French  fruit,  even  in  a  soft  condition, 
wjuld  not  go  a-begging  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  ! 
At  twelve  times  that  figure  the  French  grower 
would  find  the  business  a  poor  one,  for  this  crop 
does  not  pay  at  so  low  a  price.  The  nature  of 
the  fruit  involves  too  much  labour  in  picking 
and  packing,  and  too  much  cost  in  transit,  to' 
enable  it  to  be  sold  at  a  cutting  price  and  still 
leave  a  profit  to  the  grower.  Even  the  English 
producer  begins  to  doubt  whether  it  pays  him  to 
fliarkct  his  fruit  when  the  price  falls  below  2d. 


dama'»e  in  transit  so  effectively.  Another 
equally  important  point  is  that  of  grading  the 
fruit,  an  operation  which  many  growers  still 
seem  to  consider  superfluous,  except  so  far  as 
the  top  layer  of  the  basket  is  concerned. 
Grading,  with  this  exception,  is  often  left  en 
tirely  to  the  retailer,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  be  prepared  to  give  so  good  a  price 
when  this  labour  devolves  upon  himself.  More- 
over, the  fruit  is  damaged  by  the  second  un- 
necessary handling.  It  seeihs  that  the  aver- 
age grower  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  old 
habit  of  "  topping-up  "  is  a  bad  one.  and  tells 
againsit  him  in  the  long  run  ;  nor  does  he  seem 
capable  cf  learning  that  to  put  a  lot  of  unripe 
berries  underneath  is  a  policy  that  eventually  is 
damaging  to  his  own  interests.  Good  as  the 
demand  for  Strawberries  invariably  is,  the  aver- 
age customer  would  be  far  more  ready  to  buy 
if  he  could  always  be  sure  that  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  being  deceived.  Let  the  Strawberry- 
grower  be  more  discriminating  in  these  matters, 
and  he  will  find  that  such  attention  has  much  to 
do  in  keeping  up  the  prices  of  his  produce,  for  no 


point  that  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  demand 
ought  to  be  overlooked.  "  Firsts  "  ought  always 
to  be  "firsts"  right  through,  and  not  "seconds" 
after  the  top  layer  has  been  removed.  The 
fault,  no  doubt,  is  often  with  the  pickers,  but 
that  is  simply  a  question  of  adequate  super- 
vision. 

The  statistics  for  the  present  year's  Straw- 
berry crop  are  not  yet  to  hand,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  advance  on  last  year's 
figures  when  the  totals  are  made  up.  The  crop 
has  been  a  good  one,  but  a  part  of  it  was 
spoiled  by  showery  weather.  With  an  abnormal 
amount  of  sunshine  at  the  beginning,  the  fruit 
seemed  unable  to  withstand  the  change,  to  less 
favourable  conditions;  for  although  there  has 
been  less  wet  weather  this  season  than  last, 
there  has  been  more  loss  through  damping-off  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  This  is  a  point  to 
which,  it  seems,  the  Strawberry-raiser  might  pay 
further  attention,  for  some  varieties  are  certainly 
more  addicted  to  mildew  than  others. 

In  his  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  early  varie- 
ties, the  grower  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
great  value  of  the  later  kinds,  for  the  public 
will  continue  to  buy  them  over  a  long 
period  ;  in  fact,  so  long  as  the  warm  weather 
lasts,  the  demand  for  Strawberries  will  be  sus- 
tiined.  This_  year  the  early  varieties  were 
i|uickly_gone,  and  the  market  could  have  taken  I 
li. 'a. 'y  supply  of  later  sorts  after  the  inevitable 
■;iut  was  oyer.  The  .noith-country  grower, 
who.e  fruits  do  not  ripen  till  those  from  the 
w\\\.\\  ,we  almost  past,,  finds  that,  it -pays  Jiim 
til  send  his  fruit  southwards,  and  the  southern 
L;"<>wer  should,  therefore,  find  it  equally  profit- 
able to  cultivate  a  late  crop.     /'.  B. 


THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

X^'ntimud  jiom  vol.  xti.x..  p.   lU.) 

.Subsection  6. — C yanopsis. -^'pioii  :  '  .Leaves 
.•-licky,  naiTow,  fleshy,  glossy,'  serratij ;'  bracts 
broad  and  leafy  ;  flowers  blue-violet. 

This  suction  contains  only,  two  plants,  both 
half-paludoso  and  both  diflicult.  Only  one  is  ever 
likely  to  occur  even  to  the  energetic  wanderer  in 
ICmope. 

/'.  (jlulhiofa  (Wulfen). — A  species  of  remarkable) 
loveliness  and  charm.  The  leaves  are  narrowish, 
oblong-lanceolate,  -toothed  from  tlie  middle  up- 
ward.s,  dark,  glossy-green,  and  very  sti-cky  with 
glandular  exudations.  The  scape  rises  well,  above 
the  leaves,' ttiflish  and  upstanding  thoilgh  they 
,'io,  to. the  height  of  i  or  4. inches.  The  brads  are 
so  broad  as  almost  to  be  baggy  in  effect;  Ihey 
tend  to  be  of  a  ptn-plish-brown,  and  enclose  the 
whole  fljwer-cluster.  The  flowers  themselves  arc 
Carried  on  very  short,  negligible  pfedic^ls,  and, 
thus  crowded  in  by  the  bracts,  do  not 'stand;  oi;t 
as  boldly  as  they  should.  They  are, '  however, 
fairly  large,  wide-open,  with  the  corolla  lobes  so 
deeply  cleft  as  to  make  the  blossoms  look  as  if 
each  consisted  of  ten  segments.  They  are  rn- 
tensely  fragrant,  and.  in  colour,  of  a  no  less  in- 
tense violet-blue,  quite  starlling  in  the  pure  .splen- 
dour of  its  tone.  With  the  exception  of  P.  fari- 
nosa,  P.  glutinosa  is  the  only  damp-loving  species 
of  the  Central  European  Alps. 

P.  glutinosa  ranges  from  the  We!:tern  Rhsetiaiis 
through  all  the  Austrian  Alps,  restricted  always 
to  damp,  peaty  place*  at  great  elevations,  on  the 
granitic  formations  only.  On  smooth,  grassy 
little  lawns,  just  free  from  snow,  beside  the 
Alpine  rivulets,  high  up,  the  Blauer  Speik  may 
most  hopefidly  be  looked  for  (Heiligenblr.t  ! 
Stelvio  !)  It  is  a  local,  perhaps,  rather  than  a 
really  rare  plant;  but  rarity  and  remarkable 
beauty  combined  have  given  it,  in  Austi-ian  eyo3, 
a  glamour  equal  to  that  so  ridiculously  woven 
round  the  flaniiel-flowsr  in  more  conventionalised 
regions.  In  cidtivation  P.  glutinosa  is,  I  fear, 
certainly  difficult;  or  rather,  perhaps,  though 
p,itient  of  culture  and  specially  patient  of  pot- 
culture,  it  is  very  shy  of  blossom  in  England.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  believe  that,  like  the  Soldanellas, 
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it  requires  an  atmosphere  heavy-laden  witli  mois- 
ture during  the  growing  period,  if  it  is  to  de- 
velop its  flowering  force  to  perfection.  It  should 
be  treated  (as  its  habit  of  dying  completely  down 
in  winter  suggests)  as  a  bog-plant,  and  will  be 
greatly  helped— as  will  P.  farinosa— if  grown 
among  some  fine  perennial  grass,  such  as  Festuca 
ovina  tenuifolia. 

P.  dcorum  (Velenovsky).— A  stout,  handsome, 
rhizomatous  species,  first  described  in  1890. 
Leaves  rather  stiff  and  leathery,  quite  entire, 
pointed,  margined  with  membrane,  set  with  sessile 
glands,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  about  lialf  an 
inch  wide.  The  viscid  scape  rises  to  5  or  8  inches, 
and  carries  a  unilateral,  half-nodding  umbel  of 
purple  violet  flowers,  which  are  not  quite  large 
enough  for  the  size  of  the  plant. 

P.  deorum  loves  the  same  damp  lawns  near 
melting  snow  that  are  preferred  by  P.  gUitinosa, 
but  is  found  only  in  Bulgaria,  on  the  Rilo  Range. 
In  cultivation  I 'fancy  that  it  is  captious  ;  a  large 
number  of  plants  that  I  once  imported  died  some 
years  since,  leaving  only  the  memory  of  a  beauty 
less  brilliant  than  I  had  expected,  and  of  a  root- 
slock  that  had  a  curious  tendency  to  dive  into 
the  earth  at  right-angles  to  its  previous  course. 
Reginald  Farrer. 

(To  he  coiitinurd.) 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


THE   CATALPAS.* 
The  Western,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
Hardy    Catalpa,    Catalpa    speciosa,    is    in    flower 
here  (Arnold  Arboretum,  U.S.A.,  June  20).    The 
true    characters    of    this    tree    were    overlooked 
by    botanists    until    about   30    years    ago    when 
the    remarkable    durability    of    its    wood    first 
called  much  attention  to  it.     It  is  a  native  of  the 
valley    of   the   Mississippi,    where,    on    the   rich, 
moist,     and     often     inundated     bottom-lands     of 
streams,   it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  100 
feet.     It  differs  from  the  other  American  species, 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  which  will  not  be  in  flowev 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  the  longer  points  cf 
the  leaves,   by   the   larger   flowers   only   slightly 
spotted   on    the   inner   side   of   the    corolla,    and 
borne  in  short,   open  few-flowered   clusters,   and 
by  the  stouter  pods.     It  is  a  much  hardier  tree 
than  the  more  southern  species,  and  has  a  more 
erect  habit,  and  it  grows  more  rapidly  ;  indeed, 
it  often  grows  too  rapidly,   and  then  sometimes 
suffers  in  cold  winters  from  splits  in  the  trunk. 
At  one  time  much  was  expected  of  this  tree,  and 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  journals  were 
filled  with  descriptions  of  its'many  virtues.     All 
the  Catalpas  have  only  a  thin  layer  of  sapwood, 
and  the  whole  trunk  is  therefore  almost  entirely 
composed  of  heartwood ;  this  resists  decay  for  a 
long    time,    and    there    are    well    authenticated 
records  of  Catalpa  fence-posts  having  remained  in 
the  ground  for  half  a  century  without  deteriora- 
tion.      For  the  production   of   fence-posts,   tele- 
graph  and    other   poles,    no   other   tree    gives   a 
better  yield  if  it  is  planted  in  rich  soil.     Catalpa 
wood  is  very  soft,  and  the  claims  that  this  tree 
would   supply   the   railrpfids   with   the   best   pos- 
sible ties  have  not  been  fulfilled,  for  the  wood  is 
too  soft  to  resist  the  cutting  of  the  rails.     If  as 
a  timber  tree  the  Western  Catalpa  is  less  valu- 
able  than  was   at  one   time   supposed,   it  is  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  Catalpas  which  have  flow- 
ered in  the  United  States,   and  a  fast-growing, 
.     desirable,  ornamental  tree.  Catalpa  ovata  (some- 
times   called    Catalpa    Kfempferi),    a    native    of 
central  and  western  China,  although  first  brought 
to  this  country   from  Japan   where  it  has  been 
cultivated  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  not  yet 
in  flower.     This  is  a  small  tree,   which  in  July 
produces  in  great  profusion  its  small  light  yellow 
flowers  which  are  succeeded  by  slender  pods.     It 
is  hardier  than  either  of  the  American  species, 
but  very  inferior  to  them  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
A  hybrid  of  this  tree  and  one  of  the  American 
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species,  Catalpa  Teasii,  is  a  valuable  ornamental 
tree.     It  appeared   several  years  in   the  nursery 
of  J.  C.  Teas  in  Indiana,  and  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
and   fast-growing   tree,    with   larger   leaves   than 
cither  of  its  parents,  and  enormous  flower-clusters 
containing  from  200  to  300  flowers.     The  corolla 
is  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and  is  marked  by 
broad  purple  stripes.     This  hybrid  will  not  be  in 
flower    until    next    month.     Catalpa    Bungei    is 
established  in  the   Arboretum,  where  it  appears 
perfectly  hardy.     This  small  tree  is  a  native  of 
northern    China,    where    it    is    often   planted    in 
temple    gardens,    and    was    introduced    by    the 
Arboretum  into  the  United  States  and  Europe  a 
few  years  ago.       It  has  very  dark  green  leaves, 
and  small  yellow  flowers  in  small  clusters,   and, 
although   it   has    not   yet   flowered    here    or    in 
Europe,  it  will  probably  be  of  slight  value  as  an 
ornamental  tree.     There  is  another  plant  usually 
called  Catalpa  Bungei.     This  is  a  dwarf,  round- 
headed   bush   which   is   often   planted   in   formal 
gardens,  where  it  is  frequently  seen  grafted  on 
the  tall  naked  st-ems  of  one  of  the  tree  species. 
This  dwarf,  which  never  flowers,  is  really  a  form 
of  Catalpa  bignonioides,  and  how  it  got  the  name 
of  Catalpa  Bungei  is  a  mystery  which  will  pro- 
bably never  be  cleared  up.     The  right  name  is 
Catalpa  bignonioides  var.  nana,  but  nurserymen 
will    probably    continue    to    sell    it    as    Catalpa 
Bungei.     Two  Chinese  Catalpas  raised  from  seeds 
collected  by   Mr.   Wilson  in  the  eastern  part  of 
tho  empire' have  passed  successfully  through  the 
winter,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  speak  of  their  value. 
The  Catalpas  are  planted  in  a  large  group  on 
the   eastern   slope   of   Bussey   Hill   between   the 
Ashes  and  the  Elms,  and  above  the  bank  occu- 
pied by  the  collection  of  Lilacs. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 

(CovJinued   from  page   402.) 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  born  in  1340  and 
he  died  in  1400.  He  led  a  busy  life,  and 
was  attached  to  the  household  of  John  of 
Gaunt.  He  was  often  abroad,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  further  south  than 
Genoa.  His  remains  were  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

In  the  account  of  his  flowers  I  have  used 
the  edition  edited  by  Robert  Bell  m  1855, 
for  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  in 
eight  12  mo.  vols.  The  references  are  to 
the  volumes  and  pages.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  the  best  edition  of  Chaucer's  works, 
but  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  my  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of 
the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  the  poems 
from  which  the  passages  are  quoted  ;  it  is 
enough  for  me  to  quote  them  as  published 
in  this  edition.  Still  less  do  I  enter  into 
the  question  how  far  the  poems  quoted  are 
Chaucer's  original  work  or  borrowed  by 
him  or  translated.  Chaucer  did  borrow 
largely,  and  translated  from  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Latin  authors  ;  but  in  so  d9ing 
he  made  them  all  his  own,  and  has  given 
them  to  English  readers  of  all  generations 
to  their  great  delight. 

I  will  only  add  that  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  any  readers  of  these  papers, 
if  they  will  supply  omissions  or  correct 
mistakes. 


AGNUS  CASTUS. 

1.  Some  of  agnus  castus  ware  also 
Chapelets  freshe. 

TIic  flow':r  and  the  leaf,  IV.  2Ji2. 

2.  A  braunch  of  agnus  castus  eke  bearing 
In  her  hand.  Ibid. 

3.  In  her  honde  the  braunch  she  beareth  this, 
That  agnus  castus  men  calle  properly. 

Ihid,  255. 

Vitex  agnus  castus  grows  as  a  shrub  in 
South  Europe  and  North  Africa.  It  was 
grown  in  England  by  Gerard,  but  probably 
not  in  Chaucer's  day,  but  he  may  have 
seen  it  when  travelling  in  Italy.     It  is  fully 


described  by  Pliny,  who  describes  its  many 
virtues ;  being  not  only  celebrated  as  a 
promoter  of  chastity,  but  especially  for 
its  power  against  poisons  of  all  sorts. 
It  can  be  grown  in  Southern  England  as  a 
hardy  shrub,  and  to  many  its  strong 
aromatic  smell  is  very  pleasant.  "  The 
name  Agnus  Castus,"  says  Gerard, 
"  comes  by  confounding  the  Greeke  name 
Agnos  with  Castus,  the  Latine  interpreta- 
tion thereof."  An  old  English  name  for  it 
was  Abraham's  Balm,  which  has  not  been 
explained  satisfactorily. 

AGRI.MONY. 

And  herbes  couthe  I  telle  eek  many  oon, 
As  egrimoigne,   valirian,   and   lunarie. 
Prologue  of  the  Chanovnes  Teman,  III.  3S. 
An  old  Anglicised  form  of  Eupatorium 
Agrimonia,   a  common  British  plant,   for- 
merly credited  with  many  virtues,  but  now 
considered  harmless  and  useless.  It  seems 
never  to  have  had  any  common  English; 
name. 

ALDKR. 

Birch,  asp,  aldir.  Kvighlen  Tale,  I.  ISS. 
The  Alder  when  well  grown  is  a  great, 
ornament  of  streams  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Its  English 
name,  with  variants,  has  been  in  use  since 
the  eighth  century,  and  is  now  supposed 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  Latin 
Alnus. 

ALEYS. 

Notes,  aleys.  and  bolas. 

'HomauiU  of  the  Bo.'<e,  VTI.  59. 

Aleys  is  named  among  the  fruits  "  of 
which  many  oon  faine  is."  It  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  service  tree,  but  the  word  is 
very  rare,  and  is  now  obsolete. 

ALMOND. 

And  almandres  gret  plente. 

Itomaunt   of  the    Rose,    VII.   5i. 

Almaiidre  is  the  old  French  form  of 
Almond.  Its  native  home  is  in  Western 
Asia,  but  it  was  probably  grown  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  in  Chaucer's  time. 

APPLES. 

1.  Hir  mouth  was  sweete  as  bragat  is  or  meth^ 
Or  hoord  of  apples,  lavd  in  hav  or  heth. 

MUl'eres    Tale,    I.    195. 

2.  Wei  bette  is  roten  appul  out  of  hord 
Cohes  Tale,   I.  2o7. 

3.  Ne  every  appel  that  is  fair  at  ye, 
Ne  is  not  good. 

Prol.  of  Chnnounes  Yeman,  III.  37. 

4.  Upon  which  rokko  gi'owth  a  tre. 
That  certeyne  yeres  beres  apples  thre. 

Chavceres  Dreiiie,    VI.  65. 

(Then  follows  a  long  description  of  the- 
Apples,  in  which  the  word  is  often  used,, 
but  in  no  case  necessary  for  quotation.) 

5.  As  rounde  as  appille  was  his  face, 
Ful  rody  and  white  in  every  place. 

Rnmaunt  of  the  Roue,  VII.  J,0. 
5.  And  many  homly  trees  ther  were. 
That  peches,  coynes,  and  apples  beere. 

Ih.  59. 
7.  A  foolis  word  is  nought  to  trowe, 

Ne  worth  an  appel  for  to  lowe.       lb.  ISJ/. 

In  No.  4  "Apple  "  probably  means  only- 
fruit,  the  word  being  often  applied  to  any 
fruit.  In  the  other  quotations  our  com- 
mon Apple  is  meant. 


ASH. 

1.  So  wodly,  that  lik  was  he  to  byholde 

The  box-tree,  or  the  asschen  deed  and  cold*. 
The   Knightes   Tale,   I.    ISO. 

2.  Wilw,  elm,  plane,   assch,  box. 

lb.,  I.    ISS. 

3.  The  bilder  oke,  and  eke  the  hardy  asshe. 

The  As^emblij  of  Foules,  IV.  195. 
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4.  Maples,  asshe,  oke. 

Botiiavnt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

5.  Asshe,  tirre,  and  oke. 

Coinplaynle  of  a  Lovtres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S. 

The  Ash.  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
British  trees,  was  far  more  abundant  in 
Chaucer's  time  thnn  it  is  now.  In  the 
South  of  England  it  is  rapidly  giving  place 
to  the  Elm.  Quotation  4  is  from  a  list  of 
trees  given  by  Ovid,  and  afterwards  copied 
by  Spenser. 

ASPEN. 

1.  Ook,  fvr.  birch,  asp.  aldir. 

The  Kn'x/liles  Tale,   I.    1S2. 
.  2.  His  herte  was  so  wood, 

That  lyk  an  aspen  leaf  he  qiiok  for  ire. 

The  Sompnoures  Prologe,  II.  102. 

3.  The  aspe  for  shaftes  plaine. 

The  .Is^emblij  of  Foides,  IV.  195. 

4.  Right  as  an  auspen  leef  sche  gan  to  quake. 

Troylus  and   C'rysei/de,    V.    157. 

5.  Maples,  asshe,  oko,  aspe. 

Itomauvt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  .59. 

6.  And  quok  as  doolh  the  leefe  of  aspe  grene. 

Legejide  of  Goode   Women,   VIII.  ISS. 

The  Aspen  has  been  from  very  early 
times  the  proverbial  example  of  restless- 
ness. Pliny's  "  Populus  foliis  ludentibus" 
is  probably  the  Aspen. 

BALM. 

1.  As  men  a  pott^  ful  of  bawme  hclde 
Amonge  a  basket  ful  of  roses. 

//(/H-e  of  Fame,    VI.   3^8. 

2.  The  dewe  also  lyke  sylver  in  shynynge 
Upon  the  leves,  as  any  baume  swetc. 

C'oiii/Aaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  G. 
Balm  in  its  present  use  is  confined  to  the 
flowers  and  leaves  of  Melissa  officinalis  ; 
but  in  Chaucer's  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  any  sweet-scented  pre- 
paration from  the  dried  leaves,  like  our 
potpourri.  //.  y.  Ellacomhe,  Hit  Ion 
Vicarage,  Bristol. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

SiLVA  OF  California.' 

Botanical  knowledge  of  tlu>  Califoniian  fnrests 
begins  with  the  visits  of  Malaspina  and  the 
Vancouver  expeditions,  the  first  scientific 
voyages,  save  tlie  La  Perouse  expedition,  to 
touch  Califiirnian  shores.  The  botanists  at- 
tached to  these  expeditions  made  known  to  the 
European  world  the  existence  of  Sequoia  seniper- 
virens,  Querciis  lobata,  Q.  agrifolia.  -Arbu- 
tus Menniesii,  and  several  other  trees.  Since 
that  period,  120  years  have  g')ne  by,  but.  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  topography  and  extent 
of  the  State,  and  the  restricted  or  local  range  of 
many  species  of  its  trees,  botanical  discovery 
has  proceeded  slowly.  The  author  has  given  us 
in  the  present  volume  the  result  of  field  studies 
in  nearly  every  part  of  California  during  the  last 
19  years.  He  has  endeavoured  to  bring  together 
the  dendrological  characteristics  of  the  various 
species,  their  habits,  form,  seed  reproduction, 
longevity,  and  relation  to  drought  periods. 
Facts  have  also  been  gathered  regarding  nanism 
and  spontaneous  hybrids,  and  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  behaviour  of  trees  attacked  or  muti- 
lated by  fire,  animals,  or  man. 

The  author  considers  that  there  are  five  forest 
provinces  in  California  :  1,  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys ;  2,  South  Coast  Ranges ;  3, 
North  Coast  Ranges ;  4,  Sierra  Nevada ;  5, 
Southern  California.  Extensive  treeless  tracts 
are  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  first 
of  theee.  the  wooded  areas  being  thin  and  limited 
in  extent. 


The  South  Coast  Ranges  have  an  average 
height  of  2,000  to  5,000  ft.  The  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  artd  .Santa  Lucia  mountains,  facing 
the  ocean,  are  forested  withi_Redwcod  (Sequcii 
sempervirens),  Douglas  Firs,  Tan  Oak,  and 
Madrona.  A  sketch  map  is  given  of  the 
region  about  ]Mont«rey,  showing  the  restricted 
range  of  four  Conifers.  The  Monterey  Pine 
(Pinus  radiata  Don),  the  Bishop  Pine  (P. 
muricata  Don),  the  Monterey  Cypress  (Cu- 
pressus  macrocarpa  Hartw),  and  the  Gower 
Cypress  (C.  Goveniana  Murr.). 

The  most  marked  forestal  feature  of  the  North 
Coast  Range  is  the  Redwood  belt  300  miles  in 
length.  The  Sierra  Nevada  rise  from  the  plains 
of  the  Great  Valley  to  heights  ranging  from 
7,000  to  14,500  feet.  The  western  slope  is 
heavily  forested  with  a  great  variety  of  Coni- 
ferous species.     The  Sierra  Nevada  forms  the 


predominance  of  Coniferous  vegetation  is  most 
remarkable.  Any  explanation  of  the  paucity 
of  broad-leaverl  trees  at  the  present  time 
bristles  witli  difficulties,  as,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  glacial  period,  the  remains  of 
many  are  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  auriferous 
gravels  of  the  West.  Dr.  Harshberger  (Phyto- 
geographic  Survey  of  N.  America,  p  261)  states 
much  may  b3  attributed  to  glaciation,  some- 
thing to  the  tremendous  outpourings  of  lava, 
much  to  the  narrowness  of  the  forest  belt,  to 
the  want  of  summer  rain,  and  to  the  most  un- 
equal and  precarious  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
in  winter. 

In  1909,  Dr.  Jepson  published  his  Trees  of 
California.  This  work  is  a  much  smaller  volume 
than  the  present  one,  and  was  primarily  in- 
tended for  use  in  the  field,  while  the  present 
large  and  somewhat  bulky  quarto,  giving  more 


Fig.  i6. — l.«lio-cattleya  martinetii  "king  geougil":  colour  of  flowkrs, 
dright  rose  with  claret-purl'le  lip. 

Elliibiled  by  Messrs.  Clurlesworlb  &  Co.  at  Ihe  Olympia  Show  (Award  of  Merit). 


•  The  Sik.y  ol Cali/ornia.  by  Willis  Linn  Jepson.  Mtmairs 
o/tht  University  o/Cali/ornia  :  Vol.  II.,  4to.,  pp.  283,  plates, 
85.  maps  3.    (Berkeley  :  U  uversity  Press.) 


most  extensive  and  most  important  forest  region 
of  the  State.     It   includes  52  species. 

Southern  California  poissesses  57  species — a 
large  number  for  so  arid  a  region. 

The  number  of  species  in  California  which  may 
be  called  trees  is  92,  and  49  of  these  may  be 
considered   typically   Californian. 

The  forests  of  California  and  those  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  offer  very  striking  con- 
trasts. In  California  the  Conifera;  are  so  abun- 
dant, both  in  species  and  individuals,  that  the 
forests  are  exclusively  or  mainly  composed  of 
cone-bearing  species.  The  most  typically  Cali 
fornian  broad-leaved  trees  are  the  Live  Oaks 
(Quercus  agrifolia  and  Q.  Wislizenii),  Valley  Oak 
(Q.  lobata).  Tan  Oak  (Pasania  densiflora),  Cali- 
fornian Laurel  (Umbellularia  californica),  and 
Madrona  (Arbutus  Menziesii).  There  are  no 
Hickories,  no  Elms,  no  Bceche.3,  no  true  Chest- 
nuts,    and    but    one    Walnut.       In     fact,    the 


elaborate  details  with  regard  to  the  botanical 
a.5pect  of  the  subject,  seems  primarily  intended 
for  use  in  tlie  study  or  the  herbarium.  There 
are  85  plates,  reproduced  from  photographs  and 
lino  drawings  which  add  greatly  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  work ;  also  three  maps,  the  first 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  northern 
groves  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  second  the 
distribution  of  the  southern  groves,  and  the 
third  a  map  of  California  , designed  to  indicate 
the  mountain  chains,  valleys,  and  river  systems 
of  most  importance  in  relation  to  plant  dis- 
tribution. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, the  author  has  a  tendency  to  take  an  aggre- 
gate rather  than  a  segregate  view  of  species  ;-biit 
the  present  work  shows  evidence  of  a  great  many 
years  of  careful  study  and  research,  and  it  can 
be  recommended  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
trees  of  California.     E.  0.  B. 
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ROSE     WICHMOSS. 

Messrs.  Bahbier  &  Co.,  of  Orleans,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  interesting  cross  between 
R.  Wichuraiana  (the  seed  parent)  and  the  JMoss 
Rose  Salet.  The  stalks  are  thickly  covered  with 
straight,  reddish  prickles,  of  unequal  length, 
Bome  almost  as  fine  as  hairs  (setae),  and  the  re- 
ceptacle at  the  base  of  the  flower  and  the  sepals 
are  thickly  covered  with  the  moss-like  appendages 
well  known  in  the  race  of  iloss  Roses.  The  pink 
buds  look  very  pretty  peeping  through  this  moss 
covering. 

The  raisers  state  that  the  plant  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  making  shoots  from  5  to  8. feet  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  serni-double,  2  to  3 
inches  across,  rosy-white,  tinted  carmine  rose 
underneatli  (i.e.,  on  the  revcice  of  the  petals), 


petuals.  The  former  class  of  hyb:-ids  produced 
plants  that  could  be  grown  into  pillars,  but  they 
were  not  climbers.  The  R  jss  before  us  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  first  climbing  jMo;s. 
Of  late  years  the  JMosses  have  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  gardens,  fashion  having  run  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  climbing  Roses,  or,  of 
such  summer-fiowering  bush  Roses,  as  the  more 
showy  single  damask  varieties,  like  Lady  Curzon. 
The  less  gaudy  Moss  Roses  have,  for  the  time, 
had  to  give  place,  and  there  are  probably  not 
more  than  half-a-dozen  Moss  Roses  now  com- 
monly grown.  Perhaps  a  climbing  Moss  may 
revive  interest  in  them.  Salet.  the  pollen  parent 
of  WichmoES,  was  introduced  by  Lacharme,  as 
long  ago  as  1854. 

ROSA    HEMISPH.^RICA. 
C.\NON  Ell,\combe's  remarks  on  this  Rose  (see 
p.'  7}  only  conlinii  my  coiKliuiuiis.     He  is  much 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Destruction  of  Charlock. — I  hopa 
readers  of  the  Gardener^  Chronide,  especially 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  a  farm  as  well  as 
the  management  of  a  garden,  will  not  take 
11'.  I'.  It.  (p.  394)  seriously  when  he  infers 
that  the  destruction  of  Charlock  amongst  Corn 
is  not  practicable.  I  fear  he  is  trying  to  persuade 
readers  that  the  destruction  of  Charlock  by 
spraying  is  impossible.  I  think,  too,  that  he  has 
only  come  to  such  a  conclusion  by  seeing  a  poor 
attempt  or  in  conversation  with  a  half-hearted 
exponent  of  the  practice.  I  live  in  a  locality 
where  Charlock  is  a  pest  on  far  too  many  farms, 
but  on  this  farm  I  do  not  tolerate  the  growth  t.t 
the  plant  amongst  Corn  crops  to  an  injurious  ex- 
tent.    I  spray  Oats   and  Barley   once   or  twice- 


Fig.  17. — n.VHiBiT  arranged  by  messks.  Wallace  and  co  ,  at  the  olvmpl\  show. 


carried  in  clusters  of  6  to  15  flowers,  and  sweetly 
scented.  The  fragrance  is  preserved  even  in  the 
dried  specimens  which  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try. The  foliage  appears  to  be  a  bright  green, 
and  of  fair  size  and  substance,  the  raisers  call  it 
large,  and  add  that  the  plant  is  a  true  climber. 
From  the  length  of  the  year's  growth  stated 
above,  it  would  appear  to  be  something  of  the 
habit  of  Gerbe  Rose. 

As  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Wichuraiana 
hybrids,  it  is  sure  to  prove  interesting,  and, 
seeing  that  it  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  autumn, 
wo  may  hope  soon  to  s?e  it  in  this  country. 

Some  years  ago  the  Moss  Roses  were  much  in 
vogue.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  in  The.  Rose  Garden, 
pave  a  list  of  over  40  of  them,  crosses  being  ob- 
lained  h.Ah  with  the  hybrid  Chinas  and  the  cer- 


(See  p.  le.) 

farther  south,  where  the  climate  is  warmer,  hence 
R.  hemisphajrica  does  not  produce  the  hard  green 
eyes  there  which  are  so  much  against  success 
here.  W.  If.  Diver.?,  Jielroir  Cciflh.  Gardcn.i, 
Grantham. 

ROSES  FOR  PERFUME. 
Judged  for  sweet  perfume  only,  the  following 
12  vases  of  Roses  obtained  the  1st  prize,  out  of 
.■^even  competitive  collections,  at  the  Rose  Show 
held  by  the  Festival  of  Empire,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  July  29 : — Francois  Michelon,  La 
France,  Robin  Lyth,  Ulricli  Brunner,  Leopold 
Hausbourg,  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Zephirine 
Drouhin.  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Earl  of  Duf- 
ferin,  Marie  Pavie.  Prince  Arthur,  and  Gladys 
Harkness.     Will  'l\njh.r. 


in  a  season,  and  can  say  that  I  get  rid  of 
the  pest  without  injury  to  the  Corn;  in  fact.  1 
am  certain  the  application  of  a  spraying  solution 
acts  more  as  a  stimulant  to  the  Corn  than  nn 
injury,  I  fear,  too,  IF.  P.  li.  displays  much 
ignorance  of  farming  when  he  advises  the  plough- 
ing of  the  land,  harrowing  it,  leaving  it  to  fallow, 
then  mowing  the  weed  before  the  seed  matures,' 
ploughing  again,  and  finally  leaving  it  for  the 
frost  to  destroy  any  plants  that  may  have 
escaped  previous  ploughings  and  harrowings  !  I 
would  ask  11'.  /'.  B.  when  is  the  crop  to  be 
sown,  let  alone  gathered?  TJnder  this  system  I 
do  not  wonder  that  "  crops  of  recent  years  have 
not  been  very  remunerative."  The  right  time  to 
:  pi'ay  Charlock  amongst  Corn  is  directly  it  shows 
the  first  rough  leaf  following  the  seed  leaves. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  because  the  weather 
may    be    continuously    showery    or    windy    and. 
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therefore,  unsuitable  for  spraying.  The  rain 
dilutes  the  mixture,  while  rough  winds  prevent  an 
even  application  of  spray.  Even  if  the  Charlock 
gets  into  blossom  before  spraying  is  done  the 
growth  will  be  so  checked  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  seed  pods,  and  that  is  important, 
as  it  is  during  the  time  when  seed  pods  are  form- 
ing and  filling  that  the  plant  is  more  exacting  in 
its  requirements  from  the  soil  than  at  any  other 
period.  By  using  21  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper  as 
prepared  by  Jlessrs.  Strawson  for  one  barrel  ot 
water  for  their  ilikado  sprayer,  I5  acres  can  be 
sprayed  with  satisfactory  results.  True,  the  tips 
of  the  blades  of  Corn  will  be  slightly  affected, 
but  this  is  quite  immaterial  and  quickly  passes 
off.     E.  Molijneux,  Uampshire. 

Trop/eolum  speciosum.  —  During  the  past 
60  years  I  have  made  many  triaLs  to  grow  this 
lovely  climber,  but  most  of  them  ended  in  failure. 
Yet  i  feel  sure  that  I  have,  at  last,  solved  the 
difficulty  attending  its  cultivation.  I  have  given 
many  plants  to  friends  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  is  looked  upon  as  almost  impossible  to 
grow,  and  all  who  have  followed  my  plan  have 
succeeded.  The  essential  point  is  to  trench  the 
ground  deeply  before  planting,  so  that  the 
tubers  will  have  an  easy  rooting  medium.  After 
the  trenching  remove  the  soil  for  8  inches  deep, 
then  place  a  layer  of  compost  consisting  of  two 
parts  fine  loam,  one  part  old  farmyard  manure, 
and  one  part  leaf-mould  ;  all  the  materials  should 
first  be  pa6^ed  through  a  fine  riddle  and  well 
mixed  together.  Next  lay  the  rcKjls  on  this  com- 
post, put  another  2  inches  deep  of  the  same  com- 
post on  the  tubers,  and  finish  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  with  ordinary  soil.  Thus  the  roots  will  be 
6  inches  below  the  surface.  Planting  should  be 
done  in  November,  and  be  followed  by  a  good 
watering  if  there  is  no  frost.  In  the  first  season 
it  may  be  desirable  to  apply  water  now  and 
again  during  dry  weather.  From  the  very  com- 
mencement of  growth  the  plants  must  be  given 
something  to  cling  to,  or  the  sterna  will  get  into  a 
tangled  mass.  This  lovely  climber  is  well  worth 
trying  to  establish.  It  is  like  lace  amongst 
flowers,  decorating  everything  it  touches  with 
its  graceful  foliage  and  brilHant,  scarlet  blos- 
soms. Ina  ticoll  iHliotl,  Teviot  Lodge,  Hawick, 
N.B.      A.  ■■ 


BuLBsDE8TRo'YEDBYGRUBB.— TheNarcissus 

fly  (Merodon  equestrie)  appears  to  be  extending 
its  field  of  operations,  (jn  p.  7  Mr.  Adams 
records  it  as  destroying  Hippcastrums.  During 
the  past  winter  we  received  it  also  in  bulbs  of 
Vallota  and  in  Habranthus  pratensis  from  differ- 
ent sources.  The  bulbs  were  destroyed  com- 
pletely in  each  case,  and  the  grubs  .proved  to  be 
tho.se  of  Merodon  equcstris.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
informs  me  that  he  has  found  the  same  grub 
devouring  Lilv  bulbs.  Fred.  .7.  Ohillenden, 
ll.fl.S.    aard'e,,,    Wldcy. 

A  Good  Early  Culinary  Pea.  — I  am  for- 
warding a  few  pods  (jf  Veiich's  Acme  Pea.  The 
seeds  were  sown  on  March  1,  the  first  pods  were 
gathered  on  June  6,  and  we  have  been  picking 
every  day  since.  Thomas  Wick-^on,  Paxlon  Hill 
Ilouiie  Hardens,  Si.  Neols,  Hunts.  [Some  excel- 
lent pods  accompanied  this  communication. — 
Kits.] 

Red  Spider  on  Vines  (see  p.  394). — I  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  Mr.  Cox  in  his  conclusions 
when  he  states  that,  "  given  a  modern  vinery, 
no  one  need  be  troubled  with  this  pest."  Modern 
vineries,  more  often  than  not,  have  shelves  sus- 
pended conveniently  near  the  glass  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  successive  batches  of  forced 
Strawberries  and  other  plants,  providing,  so  to 
speak,  the  open  door  for  red  spider.  One  may 
dip  the  Strawberries  in  solutions  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur,  syringe  them  with  water  daily  until 
the  berries'  commence  to  colour,  and  damp  the 
borders  and  walls  as  freely  as  possible.  Still 
red  spider  is  found  on  the  Strawberries.  In  my 
experience  this  is  the  way  red  spider  gains  a 
fuotiug  in  even  modern  vineries.  In  regard  to 
the  sulphur  treatment  cited  by  Mr.  Cox,  I  am 
afraid  the  fumes  must  have  been  excessively 
Jtrong  to  have  injured  the  vine  leaves  to  any 
degree.  I  remember  working  in  a  vine  nursery 
a  few  years  ago.  where  sulphuring  the  pipes  was 
regarded  as  a  certain  cure  for  this  insect  pest, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  vines  were  injured.     I 


have  followed  with  interest  the  discussion  on 
the  starting  of  young  vines,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  in  the  vinery,  there  is  no  need 
to  syringe  the  eyes  to  induce  them  to  break  into 
growth.  In  the  case  of  early  vineries,  I  should 
lower  the  rods,  in  order  to  have  the  whole 
length  of  the  rod  in  nearly  as  possible  an  even 
temperature.  M.  Sargent,  Rocksliaw  Gardens, 
Merslhain. 

Melons. — May  I  be  allowed  to  record  the  fact 
that  I  have  just  cut  five  Melon  fruits  from  one 
plant;  four  of  them  weighed  4  lbs.  13  ounces  each, 
and  the  remaining  fruit  4  lbs.  8  ounces.  The 
plant,  together  with  others,  were  planted  at  the 
latter  end  of  March  in  frames,  which  had  con- 
tained Violets  during  the  winter.  The  variety  of 
Melon  is  that  known  as  Triumph.  The  fruits  were 
all  well  netted  and  they  possessed  splendid  flavour. 
A'.  Hart,  HocUei/  House  Gardens,  Tirijford, 
Winche.'ler. 

The  Apple  Crop. — Your  correspondent  .4 
Southern  Grower  seems  to  be  in  doubt 
(see  p.  1)  whether  the  deficienqy.  in  the 
Apple  crop  has  been  caused  .hy,  the  re- 
cent drought  or  by  imperfect  rijiening  of 
the  young  wood  in  1910.  As  regards  the 
drought,  it  lasted  here  from  Jlay  15  to  June  11 
inclusive,  yet  grass  and  all  established  plants 
and  shrubs  scarcely  suffered  at  all.  and  my  hay 
crop,  which  was  cut  on  June  23  and  24,  was  an 
average  one.  Even  if  the  drought  had  reached 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  the  failure  of  the  crop  was 
apparent  long  before  this  could  have  ha;ppened. 
But,  if  it  is  admitted  that  the  imperfect  ripening 
of  the  young  wood  in  1909  was  the  cause  of  the 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  in  1910,  then  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  same  effect  has  been  produced 
by  the  same  cause  this  year.  The  following 
figures  taken  from  the  return  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  in  the  monthly  weather 
report  of  the  Meteorological  Office  show  that  the 
climatic  conditions  in  July  and  August,  1910, 
were  worse  in  every,  respect  than  in  1909.  .\nd 
probably  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  in  these 
two  months  that  the  shoots  are  ripened. 

Mean  max.    Abs.  max.  Rain. 

1909.  July  70.1°  78°  3.16   in. 

AnV  72.9°  86°  1.80     ., 

1910.  Julv  67.0°  76°  3.52     .. 
Aug.           70.8°           77°  2.43     „ 

The  Apple  blossom  was  abundant,  but  I 
have  noticed  free  blooming,  followed  by  an 
inferior  crop,  on  previous  occasions  after  a  cold 
Bummer.  A  smaller  amount  of  ripening  seems 
to  be  required  for  flowers  than  fruit.  Alfred 
0.    Walker,   Vhnmhe  I'lace,  Maid.-lone. 

Decorated  London. — We  Britishers,  it  has 
been  asserted,  are  not  artistic ;  and  Londoners 
must  confess  that  the  recent  presentment  of  its 
vaunted  city,  en  fjte,  dressed  up  for  the  crown- 
ing of  the  King,  was  not  altogether  harmonious. 
Let  us  take  the  results  achieved  by  Piccadilly 
in  the  embellishment  of  the  exteriors  of  their 
houses  and  clubs  as  typical  of  West  End  taste. 
To  the  democratic  observer,  the  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  the  show  was  indubitable — if  not 
"  [xrat-impressionist."  One  house  appeared  in 
blue,  very  prettily  valanced  like  an  Early  Vic- 
torian four-post  bedstead.  An  adjacent  mansion 
was  wreathed  like  a  maypole  in  garlands  of  real 
red  Roses.  Another  was  quite  handsomely  and 
appropriately  emblazoned  in  the  armorial  bear- 
ings and  escutcheons  of  the  family  who  owned  it, 
a  sufficient  and  suitable  decoration  in  itself  until 
it  came  to  the  delicate  finishing  touches,  which, 
unha|ipily,  took  the  form  of  gigantic  wreaths  of 
.nrtificial  Cabbage  Roses.  A  little  further  on  a  resi- 
dence appeared— or,  rather,  let  us  say,  disap- 
peared—behind an  embossed  green  paper  covering 
of  imitation  Creepers  and  vines,  which  completely 
disguised  it,  and  served  as  a  background  to  a 
comp-my  of  'figures  in  suits  of  mail.  Like  knights 
on  guard  in  shining  armour,  cap  i  pie,  they 
slood  on  pedestals  at  intervals  between  the  win- 
dows. Owing  to  their  surroundings,  the  crown- 
ing absurdity  of  which  were  strings  of  moulded 
ga'rlands  of  portentous  appearance,  arranged, 
above  and  below  the  mailed  figures  across  the 
fai;:ide  of  the  residence,  the  knights  were  scarcely 
suggestive   of   a   Noi-man    origin.     The   suits   of 


mail  may  have  been  mediseva-1.  but  these- 
pseudo-renaissance  surroundings  did  their  best 
to  disprove  it.  These  elaborate  efforts  in  decora- 
tion were  relieved  occasionally  here  and  there- 
by the  economy  or  the  parsimony  of  a  neigh- 
bour who  contented  himself  with  a  plain, 
though  generally  a  gaudily-coloured  bunting  that, 
had  evidently  served  more  than  one  economical 
turn  at  previous  ceremonials.  It  was  not 
until  the  eye  had  travelled  as  far  as  Devonv 
shire  House  that  real  taste  in  decoration 
appeared  to  view  on  any  noticeable  scale.  Here 
was  a  charmingly-decorated  scheme  in  "  nattier  " 
blue  velvet  draperies,  relieved  by  hanging  bas- 
kets of  real  yellow  and  white  flowers  and  long,, 
streaming  pennons  of  the  Devonshire  colours,, 
primrose  and  white,  which  reared  ribove  the 
stand  and  fluttered  against  the  sky.  Municipal' 
taste  along  the  road  in  Piccadilly  achieved  no 
better  result  than  that  of  private  individuals, 
owing  to  the  use  of  artificial  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  became  limp  and  hung  discoloured  far 
sooner  than  real  ones.  Municipal  decorations  in 
the  City,  on  the  contrary,  were  more  suc- 
cessful, as  seen  on  the  Friday's  Prcgi-ess  of  their 
Majesties.  Real  trees  and  flowers  were  used  in- 
many  cases,  notably  on  London  Bridge  and  in 
the  Borough  High  Street,  and  some  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  green  in  contrast  to  the  greyness 
of  the  City  surroundings,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  brilliant  reds  and  blue  in  our  National  flags 
and  uniforms,  was  evinced  in  the  City's  scheme 
of  colour  decoration.      Mary  L.   Breakell. 

A  British  Gardeners  Prize  atthe  Royal 
International  Exhibition.  —  I  fully  concur 
witli  a  i/oiniti/  Jioiiorary  Sccretary'.-i  excellent 
suggestion  (see  trardeiiers  (_'hronic/e,  July  1, 
p.  428),  with  regard  to  gardeners  subscribing  to 
raise  a  fund  to  be  offered  in  a  prize 
or  prizes  to  be  known  as  the  British 
Gardeners'  Prizes.  The  Schedule  committee 
has  pre.pared  such  an  excellent  schedule 
of  prizes  that  I  would  suggest  that  the 
disposition  of  the  prizes  should  be  left  to  this 
committee.  Should  the  amount  subscribed 
admit,  a  class  should  be  arranged  in  each  of  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  sections,  and  the 
squire's  gardener  sh(nild  not  be  overlooked. 
Auiilhfr  l^ounti/   Honorary  Secretary. 

A  Disease  of  Orchid  Leaves. — Cousiderablo 
trouble  has  recently  been  caused  in  the  Orchid 
house  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  by  the 
fungus  Hypodermium  orchidearum,  a  parasite 
which  was  first  described  by  Cooke  and  Masse-3 
some  years  ago  as  the  cause  of  a  leaf 
spot  of  Cymhidium  eburneum.  At  Cambridge 
this  fungus  has  affected  the  leaves  of  several 
different  kinds  of  Orchids,  including  .species  nf 
Thunia  and  Dendrobium.  The  disease-has  usually 
begun  to  develop  at  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  from 
which  it  spreads  downwards  until  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  leaf  is  killed.  The  affected  parts- 
become  discoloured,  and  on  these  darks  spots  soon 
arise,  from  which  chains  of  colourless  spores  are 
produced.  The  spores,  which  are  formed  in 
chains,  readily  separate  from  one  another 
at  maturity.  Tips  of  Orchid  leaves  often 
die  from  causes  unconnected  with  tho  action  of 
any  particular  organism,  and  from  observations 
at  Cambridge  it  appeals  that  Hypodermium 
orchidearum  frequently  begins  to  live  as  a  sapro- 
phyte on  such  dead  portions,  subsequently  in- 
vading living  tissues,  after  the  manner  of  so  many 
other  injurious  fungi.  This  disease  may  be 
checked  by  sponging  the  leaves  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  potassium  perniangaiKite.  /''.  T. 
Ilrook.'. 

Salvia  ScLAREA~May  I  give  the  following, 
account  of  Salvia  Sclarea  shown  by  me  at  Olym- 
pia.  as  I  find  it  im|)ossible  to  answer  the  enquiries 
of  all  those  who  have  written  to  ask  about  it? 
The  Salvia  is  quite  hardy,  and  grows  from  5  to 
6  feet  high.  The  heads  are  a  lovely  silvery 
mauve  colour,  and  last  from  July  to  September, 
long  after  the  pale  blue  flowers  are  over.  The 
original  seed  was  sent  over  from  the  Vatican 
garden  years  ago,  and  the  name  "  Berkshire  " 
variety  has  been  given  to  it.  The  flowers 
were  not  seen  in  their  real  lieauty  at 
the  show,  .as  thev  do  not  travel  well,  but  I 
shall  be  pleased  tor  anyone  interested  in  the 
revival  of  this  scarce  plant  to  come  and  see  it 
here.  Alice  Marlinrau.  Uurst  Court,  llur-^t, 
Bucks. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hldson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
Stocks.  —  The  type  of  intermediate  Stock 
known  as  East  Lothian  should  now  be  so\yn  to 
ensure  a  supply  of  good  sturdy  plants  for  winter- 
ing in  cold  frames.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  open  or 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  do  not  attempt  to  coddle  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  prick  off  the  seedlings  into  48-sized  pots, 
putting  three  good  plants  in  a  pot.  Afford  one 
good  watering,  and  afterwards  be  chary  of  apply- 
inc  t<X)  much  moisture:  it  generally  suffices  to 
merely  damp  the  plants  lightly  until  they  are 
■well  rooted. 

Scented  -  leaved  Pelargoniums.  —  The 
flowering  season  of  some  of  the  scented-leaved 
Pelargoniums  is  now  past,  therefore  the  present 
time  is  suitable  for  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
plants.  In  the  first  place,  remove  all  the  old 
flower  trusses  and  any  faded  leaves.  This  being 
done,  carry  out  any  tying  that  may  be  necessary, 
and  afterwards  encourage  the  plants  to  make 
fresh  growth  by  treating  the  roots  in  a  liberal 
manner.  Such  sorts  as  P.  capitatum  and  P. 
Eadula  major  will  soon  commence  to  grow,  and 
•continue  until  the  autumn  frosts  compel  the  gar- 
dener to  remove  them  to  a  position  under  glass. 
The  dwarfer  sorts,  such  as  Countess  of  Devon, 
Pretty  Polly,  and  Prince  of  Orange,  will  still 
continue  to  flower  well  in  the  open  garden.  If 
these  latter  varieties  show  a  tendency  to  cease 
flowering,  it  will  be  well  to  dry  them  off  partially 
and  prune  them  lightly.  Afterwards  reduce  the 
balls,  if  this  is  necessary,  and  repot  them  into 
good  soil. 

Aloysia  (Lippia)  citriodora. — This  plant 
like  the  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums,  is  at 
present  in  the  open  garden.  At  this  season  the 
species  has  a  tendency  to  flower,  and,  unless  this 
is  checked,  it  prevents  the  plants  making  strong 
growth  and  healthy  foliage  ;  therefore  pinch  out 
the  flower-spikfis.  If  standard  or  pyramids  are 
desired,  any  plants  how  in  comparatively  small 
pots  or  tubs  may  be  given  a  shift.  They  will 
need  constant  attention  in  regard  to  pinching  the 
growths.  Large  specimens  in  tubs  may  be  given 
occasional  applications  of  manure,  and  they 
should  be  syringed  freely  to  prevent  red  spider. 

Myrtles. — Specimen  Myrtles  must  be  kept  in 
the  best  shape  possible,  both  by  tieing  and  prun- 
ing any  shoots  that  are  e.xtra  vigorous.  Young 
plants  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  re- 
membering that  a  Jlyrtle  which  presents  a 
starved  or  stunted  appearance  is  anything  but 
attractive.  Myrtles  may  be  raised  quite  easily 
from  seed,  and  the  young  plants  grow  quickly. 

Lavender  and  Rosemary.  —  In  common 
with  all  the  plants  I  am  mentioning  this  week, 
the  specimens  of  Lavender  and  Rosemary  are 
accommodated  out-of-doors  at  the  present  time. 
Lavender  and  Rosemary,  though  common 
enough  in  the  open  flower  border,  are  not  em- 
ployed as  pot  specimens  for  terrace  decoration 
-SO  frequently  as  they  might  be.  I  strongly  re- 
commend their  cultivation  in  this  manner,  for, 
in  addition  to  their  novelty,  they  have  high  de- 
corative qualities.  All  they  need  during  winter 
is  the  accommodation  of  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
and  a  slight  frost  will  not  injure  them,  provided 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  at  the  time.  It  may  be 
said  that,  in  both  instances,  the  task  of  getting 
good  stems  to  these  plants  is  somewhat  tedious, 
but  the  results  are  gratifying.  If  young  plants 
ar  3  now  taken  in  hand  for  pot  cultm'e,  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  them  establishd  by  the  autumn. 
They  shduld  be  kept  to  single  stems  from  the 
commencement. 

Rhododendron   indicum   (Azalea   indica). 

— It  is  always  desirable  to  e.xpose  Indian  Aza- 
leas to  full  sunshine  when  once  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  the  shoots  have  become 
somewhat  hardened.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the 
best  treatment  for  the  greater  portion  of  Britain, 
but  in  the  more  northerly  countries,  perhaps,  a 
light,  well-ventilated  greenhouse  is  the  better 
place  for  them.      Azaleas   should   be   e.xamined 


closely  for  signs  of  thrips,  and  if  any  of  these 
insects  are  present  the  plants  must  be  syringed 
freely  and  frequently.  If  they  are  still  con- 
tained in  the  glasshouse  they  may  be  fumigated  ; 
but  those  which  are  already  outside  should  be 
syringed  with  a  weak  solution  of  some  insecticide 
containing  nicotine,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
XL-All  insecticide. 

Fires.  — Every  good  gardener  will  take  pains 
to  check  the  fires  early  in  the  day  during  hot 
weather,  even  such  fires  as  are  employed  for 
heating  the  warm  pits  and  stoves.  It  would  not 
cause  harm  if  such  houses  were  left  without  any 
fire-heat  at  all  for  a  few  nights  during  hot  sum- 
mer weather.  At  the  same  time,  occasional  fires 
are  useful  to  dispel  excessive  moisture,  this  being 
their  principal  use  at  the  present  time.  In 
sultry  weather  a  little  ventilation  may  be  left  or. 
at  the  top  of  the  house  at  night,  even  if  the 
pipes  are  unheated,  for  no  harm  will  be  suffered 
by  the  plants  if  the  morning  temperature  is  not 
lower  than  65°. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Brotherston,    Gardener    to    the    Earl    of 
Haudington,  K.T.,  Tyaingtiame,  East  Lothian. 

Roses.  —It  is  the  practice  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country  to  shorten  growths  of  hybrid  per- 
petual Roses  to  induce  the  production  of  shoots 
that  will  flower  in  the  autumn.  In  the  north  it 
is  preferable  not  to  prune,  but  to  let  the  shoots 
develop,  when  usually  flowers  are  produced  at 
their  tips.  Climbing  Roses  are  making  great 
progress,  and  should  have  attention  weekly, 
tying  the  shoots  and  arranging  them  in  the  posi- 
tions to  be  occupied  ne-xt  year.  Those  who 
possess  the  old  Rosa  sulphurea  should  prune 
their  plants  now.  The  variety  flowers  profusely 
at  Tyninghame,  and  all  the  pruning  the  plants 
receive  is  the  excision  of  the  growths  which  have 
borne  the  lovely  yellow  blossoms,  just  enough 
young  shoots  being  retained  to  furnish  another 
season's  bloom.  It  is  probably  because  this  Rose 
is  so  often  pruned  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Roses  that  the  species  fails  to  grow  well  in  many 
gardens. 

Sweet  Peas.  —  We  have  never  had  finer 
Sweet  Peas  than  the  earlier  flowers  produced 
this  season,  but  more  recently  the  flower-buds 
on  one  long  row  of  plants  have  dropped  per- 
sistently. In  another  part  of  the  garden  the 
trouble  is  not  evident.  It  appears  to  be  a  fact 
that  some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  bud-drop- 
ping than  others.  Of  those  which  have  retained 
their  flower-buds  best  are  Hugh  Dickson,  Etta 
Dyke,  and  Dazzler.  Dazzler  is  one  of  the  finest 
salmon-scarlet  varieties  in  our  collection,  being 
much  more  effective  than  Nancy  Perkins  or  Earl 
Spencer,  though  probably  inferior  to  such  sorts 
from  the  e.xhibitioir  standpoint.  iNIany  com- 
plaints reach  me  of  Sweet  Peas  failing  to  grow 
satisfactorily,  even  though  watered  during  the 
drought.  The  only  reason  I  can  suggest  is  that 
the  soil  has  been  left  in  too  loose  a  condition. 
When  the  ground  is  trenched  in  autumn  for 
Sweet  Pea  culture,  it  is  usual,  in  our  case,  to 
have  the  soil  compressed  by  the  feet  as  the  work 
proceeds,  and  I  think  such  treatment  is  essential 
in  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  porous  nature. 

Lobelia. — The  taller  Lobelias  are  develop- 
ing their  flower-spikes,  and  require  some  sup- 
port ;  but  although  the  plants  may  grow  several 
feet  in  height,  they  do  not  need  stakes  of  more 
than  a  foot  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Both  Lobelias  and  Pentstemons  are  benefited  by 
applications  of  manure  water  during  dry  weather. 

Layering  of  Carnations.— It  is  desirable 
to  push  forward  this  operation  in  late  districts 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  nicely  e.itablished  by 
the  begimiing  of  September,  when  they  should 
be  planted  out  or  placed  in  pots.  Though  the 
process  of  layering  is  a  simple  one,  there  are, 
nevertheless,  many  failures.  These  are  generally 
due  to  carelessness.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
the  layers  with  their  tongues  lying  on  the  sur- 
face, or  to  see  them  broken  from  the  plants,  or 
even  to  find  that,  whilst  fresh  compost  has  been 
provided  for  the  layering,  the  tongue  of  the  layer 
has  been  planted  below  such  compost,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  ordinary  soil.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  tongue  from  becoming  raised,  the  layering 
pegs  should  be  pushed  into  the  ground  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  as  they  will  hold  better  and  retain 
the  layer  in  its  proper  position.    In  order  to  pre- 


vent the  layer  from  breaking  away  from  the 
plant,  twist  it  previous  to  putting  it  down. 
Shoots  which  are  placed  high  up  on  the  stem 
should  be  brought  down  with  the  vhule  olant 
close  to  the  ground. 

Pentstemon.  —  In  the  case  of  mo^t  Pent- 
stemons, short,  stout  stakes  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  plants ;  but  there  are  some  exception:;. 
For  instance,  Newberry  Gem,  if  planted  rather 
closely  together,  need  not  be  staked,  differing 
greatly,  in  this  respect,  from  Preston  Hall  Seed- 
ling and  other  varieties  of  taller  habit.  The 
dwarf -growing  Pentstemon  heterophyllus  is  im- 
proved in  appearance  by  having  short,  light 
canes  to  support  the  slender  shoots.  Some  strains 
of  the  florists'  section  are  comparatively  dwarf, 
and  scarcely  need  to  be  staked  ;  but  such  strains 
are  less  effective  than  the  tall-growing  sorts, 
which  flop  about  in  the  first  heavy  shower,  unless 
they  are  properly  secured. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


The  Orchard  House.  — As  the  various  crops 
in  this  house  approach  the  ripening  stage,  the  use 
of  stimulants  should  be  withheld  and  only  clear 
water  applied  ;  syringing  should  be  discontinued, 
and  the  necessary  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 
promoted  by  damping  the  ground  surfaces  freely. 
Pot  trees  now  swelling  their  fruits  require 
strict  attention  to  watering  and  feeding.  It  is 
scarcely  jjossible  to  admit  too  much  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  ventilation  should  be  employed 
during  warm  nights.  Support  the  fruits  of 
Apples  and  Pears  with  stout  pieces  of  raffia. 
Apples  will  be  improved  in  colour  and  finish  if 
the  trees  can  be  removed  out  of  doors  into  a 
suitable  position,  facing  to  the  south  or  south- 
west, plunging  the  pots  in  the  soil  and  covering 
the  trees  with  fish  netting.  Water  carefully 
as  before,  and  continue  to  syringe  the  plants 
twice  daily  with  clear,  soft  water.  If  rain  water 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  for  preference  use 
water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Attend  to  the  watering  and  syringing  of  those 
trees  that  have  passed  out  of  fruit  and  are 
plunged  out-of-doors ;  these  should  be  given 
occasional  applications  of  manure.  , 

Young  Vines.— Those  that  were  planted  out 
in  borders  will  now  need  cooler  conditions  and 
increas._d  ventilation.  Allow  the  leading  shoots 
to  grow  without  check,  as  this  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  roots  in  the  border. 
Syringe  the  plants  well  and  damp  the  houses 
as  often  as  necessary,  keeping  the  border  well 
supplied  with  water.  Young  Vines  that  have 
been  grown  in  pots  for  planting  out  or  fruiting, 
will  need  gradually  inuring  to  more  air,  and  may 
ultimately  be  placed  out-of-doors  where  they 
will  ripen  their  growth.  Place  the  pots  on  a 
firm  base,  where  they  cannot  become  waterlogged 
and  earthworms  will  not  reach  them. 

General  Remarks.— During  hot  weather 
admit  abundance  of  air  to  all  the  houses.  In  the 
ca.se  of  vineries  that  are  none  too  well  built,  it 
will  probably  be  found  difficult  to  get  enough  cir- 
culation of  air  and  a  few  scorched  leaves  will 
result  unless  the  roof  is  slightly  shaded.  Where 
houses  contain  Grapes  that  are  now  colouring, 
a  fair  amount  of  air  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  all  night,  both  at  the  top  and  the 
front  ventilators.  Afford  water  to  the  borders 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  manurial  assistance  if 
a  stimulant  is  desirable.  Late  Grapes  should 
be  examined  once  more  before  they  get  too  large 
and  berries  removed  where  necessary.  Attend 
to  the  stopping  of  the  laterals  before  these  come 
into  contact  with  the  roof  gla.ss.  Thoroughly 
damp  all  the  surfaces  of  the  house  frequently 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  If  fire  heat  is  still 
employed,  and  the  pipes  allowed  to  get  warm  at 
night,  the  paths  of  the  house  should  be  damped 
last  thing,  but  if  the  fires  are  out  of  use,  this 
is  unnecejisary.  Vines  which  have  been  cleared  of 
their  fruit  should  be  syringed  as  previously  ad- 
vised, and  the  lateral  growths  allowed  to  extend. 
The  lateral  shoots  should  never  be  severely  re- 
stricted on  Madresfield  Court,  as  freedom  of 
growth  often  prevents  the  fruit  splitting,  though, 
as  I  have  previously  stated,  the  best  preventive 
is  early  ventilation  and  alIo%ving  the  top  venti- 
lators to  remain  open  in  the  evening. 
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THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Phal/enopsis. — Nothing  could  be  more  suit- 
able for  these  Epiphytes  than  the  tropical  weather 
which  preva'ls  as  these  lines  are  being  written. 
But  owing  to  the  great  heat  every  means  must 
be  taken  to  promote  atmospheric  moisture. 
Quick  growth  is  essential  just  now,  provided 
the  growth  is  consolidated  as  it  is  made.  Ven- 
tilate freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable, 
and;  draw  up  the  blinds  about  an  hour  before 
the  sun  ceases  to  shine  upon  the  house.  Plants 
which  were  repotted  about  last  March  being  well 
established  are  now  rooting  freely  in  the  new 
compost,  therefore,  they  require  an  increased 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  even  now 
this  should  not  be  overdone.  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  much  overhead  moisture  for  these  Orchids, 
and  look  upan  spraying  the  foliage,  even  in  the 
hottest  weather,  as  a  dangerous  practice  in  the 
hands  of  ine.xperienced  men.  In  certain  cases  it 
is  advantageous,  for  instance,  plants  that  were 
potted  late  and  have  not  made  many  roots, 
must  not  be  given  frequent  root-waterings,  but 
they  may  be  greatly  assisted  on  bright  days, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  by  light  overhead 
sprayings.  Insects  should  never  be  allowed  to 
gain  the  least  foothold  on  Phalsenopsis,  as 
sponging  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  without 
bruising  the  foliage.  For  this  reason  soft  water 
should  always  be  used,  as  hard  water  leaves  a 
deposit  on  the  leaves  necessitating  some  force  to 
remove  it,  and  it  is  injurious  to  the  roots.  A  few 
species  of  Phaisencpsis  sometimes  produce  young 
plants  at  the  joints  of  the  Hower  spikes  ;  this 
occurs  in  the  case  of  P.  Luddemanniana  perhaps 
oftener  than  in  any  other  species.  Whenever  the 
spikes,  then,  are  seen  to  keep  green  after  the 
blossoms  are  passed,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
leave  them  for  a  time  if  young  plants  are  de- 
sired, and  later  on,  should  the  joints  of  the  old 
flower  spike  be  seen  to  be  swelling  and  forming 
tiny  leaves,  peg  the  spike  down  upon  the  surface 
of  the  rooting  material  of  the  parent  plant. 

Thunia.  —  The  Thunias  having  ceased  to 
flower,  should  now  be  given  a  position  in  a 
v.ell  ventilated  house  where  they  can  be  exposed 
to  full  sunshine,  and  be  syringed  twice  or  thrice  • 
daily.  It  is  from  the  flowering  stage  onwards 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  fall  that  Thunias  are 
often  most  neglected.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
for  next  to  the  strength  and  health  of  the  plants 
the  main  factor  in  the  production  of  abundance 
of  bloom  is  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs.  Water  should  be  afforded  freely 
to  the  roots  until  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay ;  then  the  amount  must  be 
reduced  gradually  until  the  foliage  has  all  fallen, 
when  the  plants  should  be  rested  in  a  light,  dry 
position  in  a  cool  house,  and  watering  should 
cease. 


especially  if  the  soil  is  allowed  first  of  all  to 
become  somewhat  dry,  before  nic  isture  of  any 
kind  is  administered  ;  this  will  prevent  the  soil 
from  becoming  sour  or  overcharged  with  mois- 
ture. First  of  all,  let  the  border  be  well 
watered  with  clear  water,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  two  or  three  days,  saturate  the  soil  with  a 
stimulant  such  as  manure  water  obtained  from 
the  use  of  cow  manure  and  soot ;  such 
a  mixture  might  be  applied  several  times 
during  the  season,  allowing  the  border  to 
thoroughly  drain  itself  of  superfluous  mois- 
ture before  repeating  the  application.  If  the 
soU  in  which  the  tree  is  planted  is  unusually 
stiff  or  cold,  the  addition  of  a  little  Peruvian 
guano  or  fowl  manure  might  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. Whilst  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
roots,  the  foliage  should  be  syringed  every  day, 
or  at  least  every  alternate  day  during  favour- 
able weather.  In  some  instances  a  tree  may 
become  weakly  and  diseased  from  having  the 
roots  bruised  and  damaged  at  the  time  of  taking 
up  and  replanting,  the  damnged  portions  not 
having  been  removed.  When  this  is  sus- 
pected to  be  the  case  it  is  advisable  to 
take  up  the  tree  and  examine  the  roots,  cutting 
away  any  diseased  parts  before  again  repfewting. 
A  tree  that  has  been  planted  in  a  suitable 
soil  may  also  become  unhealthy  by  reason  of 
the  soil  becoming  poor ;  a  heavy  mulching  of 
manure  and  copious  supplies  of  manure  water 
will  often  bring  about  a  healthier  condition,  and 
render  the  tree  productive.  Sometimes  trees  are 
unhealthy  through  being  placed  in  an  unsuitable 
situation  ;  this  is  frequently  the  case  with  Pear 
trees,  soil  that  is  wet  and  cold  causing  the  roots 
to  remain  in  a  stagnant  condition. 


THE   HAEDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    VV.    Hi'DLEV    Warren,    Aslon    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Unhealthy  Trees. -It  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen that,  ahliough  the  soil  has  been  properly 
prepared  and  the  trees  have  appeared  healthy, 
yet  after  a  year  or  two  some  show  a  sickly  con- 
dition, with  the  foliage  pale  in  colour,  and  the 
growth  weak.  Unless  remedial  measures  are 
undertaken  such  trees  will  ultimately  fail  alto- 
gether. In  cases  where  the  trouble  is  only 
accidental,  corrective  root  treatment  may  com- 
mence early  in  the  season,  as  .■^(on.  in  fact,  as 
the  tree  assumes  a  generally  unhealthy  appear- 
ance. A  tree  will  sometimes  become  weakly 
and  stunted  in  growth  from  having  been  planted 
in  a  careless  and  improper  manner  ;  this  I  have 
sometimes  found  to  be  the  case  with  those  trees, 
that  previous  to  being  planted  in  the  border, 
had  been  grown  in  pots.  The  roots  having  been 
thus  confined,  they  were  matted  together 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it^was  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  whereas,  had  the  roots  been  disentangled 
.iud  properly  spread  out,  the  tree  would  in  all 
probability  have  become  quickly  established. 
In  such  cases,  the  tree  should  be  taken  up  again, 
and  replanted  early  in  autumn.  Where  planting 
has  been  correctly  carried  out.  and  the  soil 
properly  prepared,  and  the  tree  appears  un- 
henllhy  after  the  first  or  second  season,  the 
application  of  manure  water  to  the  roots  will 
very     often     bring     about     an     improvement, 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Sweet  Marjoram.— The  stock  of  this  herb 
should  be  ready  for  planting  out  on  a  south 
border,  where  the  plants  may  remain  until  the 
beginning  of  October.  They  should  then  be  care- 
fully lifted  and  potted  into  6inch  pots  and  placed 
in  a  cold  pit.  where  the  lights  can  be  closed  for 
a  few  days  until  the  plants  begin  to  make  new 
roots,  after  which  period  the  roof  may  be  re- 
moved during  mild  weather,  to  be  replaced  on  the 
approach  of  frost. 

Spring  Cabbage.— This  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  crops  in  the  vegetable  garden.  Two 
sowings  should  be  made,  the  first  about  July  10, 
and  the  second  a  fortnight  later.  The  bed  on 
which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  should  be  one 
which  is  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  bo  that 
hard,  short-jointed  plants  may  be  obtained. 
W'hen  the  soil  has  been  dug  and  made  level,  it 
should  be  trodden  lightly,  and  shallow  drills 
drawn  at  1  foot  apart ;  the  seeds  should  then  be 
sown  thinly  so  that  no  crowding  of  the  young 
plants  may  take  place.  A  net  should  be  placed 
over  the  bed  as  a  protection  from  birds.  When 
the  young  plants  appear,  a  careful  watch  must 
be  kept  for  slugs,  which  m.iy  be  readily  destroyed 
by  dijsting  the  bed  with  hot  lime  early  in  the 
morning.  Favourite  varieties  at  Windsor  are 
Flower  of  Spring,  Offenham,  and  Kllam's  Early. 

Celery.  — Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  earthing  up  the  early  plantations  of  Celery. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  of  snfl^cient  size,  they 
should  be  divested  of  all  side  shoots,  and  any 
leaves  which  appear  worthless.  Afterwards  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  together  with  the  hand 
and  tied  with  some  soft  material,  which  may  be 
removed  after  sufficient  soil  has  been  placed 
about  the  plants  to  keep  them  together.  Choose 
a  fine  day  for  the  purpose,  and  be  careful  that 
none  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  between  the 
leaves  or  into  the  heart  of  the  plants.  If  the 
bed  is  at  all  dry,  a  tliorongh  soaking  of  soft 
water  sfiould  be  given  on  the  night  previous  to 
earthing  up  the  plants.  Continue,  to  make  fur- 
ther plantations  for  late  supplies:  lift  the  plants 
with  great  care,  and  keep  as  much  soil  about  the 
ropts  as  possible.  Directly  the  planting  is 
firiished,  the  bed  should  be  freely  watered  to 
settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Frequent  light 
dustings  of  soot  may  be  given  throughout  the 
growing  season  to  keep  the  Celery  fly  in  check. 

Shallots. — These  should  be  harvested  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  tops  begin  to  die.  If  left 
in  the  ground  too  long,  the  bulbs  may  make 
fre.;li  roots  and  their  keeping  qualities  suffer  ac- 
cordingly. 


Late  Broccoli.— These  plants  should  bo  put; 
out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  available  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  important  that  this  batch  should 
be  planted  ni  an  open  position,  away  from  the 
influence  of  trees.  The  soil  should  be  made  film 
before  the  plants  are  put  out,  and  spaces  ot  at 
least  2  feet  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants. 
The  land  on  which  this  crop  is  planted  should 
not  be  too  rich.  Before  the  plants  are  lifted 
from  the  seed-bed  a  thorough  watering  should 
be  given,  and  the  ground  loosened  with  a  fork,  so- 
that  the  roots  may  not  be  injured  in  taking  them 
up.  After  planting,  a  good  watering  should  be 
given. 

Herbs.— Herbs  raised  from  seed  should  now 
be  pricked  off  in  beds  where  they  may  stand  the 
winter  and  from  which  permanent  "plantations 
may  be  made  next  spring.  Sweet  .Marjoram 
raised  from  seed  and  pricked  out  in  boxes  may 
be  planted  on  a  south  border,  where  the  plants 
should  remain  until  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  may  be  potted  up  and  placed  in  a 
slightly-heated  pit  for  winter  use. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Taking    Bees    to    the    Heather. —Those 

who  live  within  .reasonable  distance  of  heather- 
covered  moorlands  must  consider  which  hives 
may  safely  be  removed,  for  all  will  not 
bear  removal  either  by  rail  or  wagon.  Choose 
those  stocks  where  the  foundation  is  wired  in, 
otherwise  the  jarring  will  break  down  the 
combs  which  are  always  very  soft  and  heavy 
with  brood  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Further, 
those  hives  are  only  worth  'removal  that 
possess  a  productive  queen  and  are  full  of 
bees.  In  many  instances  it  will  repay  the 
beekeeper  to  strengthen  up  the  chosen  colonies 
with  driven  bees,  or  to  unite  other  stocks  with 
them,  making  two  colonies  into  one.  As  to  pack- 
ing hives  for  travelling,  first  remove  all  siqiers 
and  place  across  the  frames  two  stout  laths  near 
the  ends,  screwing  these  firmly  down  to  prevent 
shaking.  Nail  perforated  ziiic  across  the  en- 
trance and  over  the  frames,  then  let  the  whole 
hive  be  securely  roped  together.  Let  those  who 
know  the-  nautical  "  half-hitch  "  use  it  when 
roping,  this  being  the  most  reliable  of  knots.  If 
the  hives  are  to  travel  bv  rail,  label  them  con- 
spicuously as  "  live  bees,'^  if  by  wagon,  place  tho 
hives  on  a  bed  of  straw  to  lessen  the  jolting.  Let 
the  packing  be  performed  at  night  when  all  is 
quiet.  When  the  moorland  is  reached,  place  tho 
hives  in  a  widely-spreading  circle,  facing  out- 
wards. 

Loss  of  Queen —There  is  one  great  danger 
liable  at  any  season  of  bee  life,  but  doubly  to  be 
watched  for  at  this  critical  time  of  a  short  honey 
flow,  that  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  queen.  Tho 
loss  can  be  easily  detected  by  the  frightened  and 
erratic  movements  of  the  inmates.  In  the  usual 
course  of  events,  about  three  weeks  must  elapse 
before  another  queen  can  be  hatched  and  ready 
for  work.  By  this  time  the  honey  flow  will  be 
over  and  the  whole  colony  will  give  no  return  for 
the  expense  of  taking  tlicm  to  the  moor.  It  is 
possible  to  prevent  tliis  loss  of  valuable  time  by 
having  extra  queens  at  hand  to  replace  the  dead 
one  immediately.  As  many  queens  as  desired 
may  be  taken  in  a  specially-constructed  hive, 
possessing  as  many  entrances' as  desired,  but  ono 
roof,  allowing  one  frame  and  only  two  or  three 
hundred  bees  for  each  queen.  If  tho  loss  of  the 
original  queen  is  delected  at  once,  the  new  quo.'n 
should  be  introduced  by  the  entrance,  and  in  an 
hour  or  so  the  bees  will  have  resumed  their 
labours.  Should  some  hours  have  elapsed  before 
the  loss  becomes  known,  the  new  queen  must  not 
be  introduced  until  night. 

Peculiarities     of      Heather      Honey.— 

.Mooi-l.-iiid  honey,  except  wlicre  wild  Sage  is  suffi- 
ciently plentiful  to  thin  it,  is  much  too  thii-k  to 
be  extracted  by  the  machine.  For  this  reason.-it 
is  best  to  use  sections  for  its  storage,  as  mugh 
valuable,  drawn-out,  frame  comb  is  destroyed' 
when  pressing  out  the  h<;ney.  Let  the  storing 
space  be  well  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  cofo- 
nies,  and  let  it  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  wrap  up  the  crates  too  warmly; 
though  the  days  are  warm  at  this  season,  tho 
nights  are  chilly.  Brown  paper  is  an  excellent 
non-conductor,  and  may  be  placed  between  the 
quilts,  tucking  all  well  down  at  the  sides  and 
corners. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

-SATLM<DAY,  JULY  15- 

VVood  Green  Fl.  Sh.  Edgware  and  Little  Stanmore 
Fl.  Sh. 

-TUESDAY,  JUL"!'  18— 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Com.  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p  m.  by  Mr. 
W.  Ricl<atson  Dyke,  M.A.,  on  "Irises").  Highland 
and  Ague.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Inverness  (4  days).  Porlsmoutli 
Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).  Nat.  Gladiolus  Soc.  Sh.  at  R.H.S.  Hall. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19- 

Ulverston  Rose  Sh.  in  conjunction  with  Nat.  Rose  Soc. 

Newcastle-UBon-Tyne  Fl.  Sh.  (3  days).     Nottingham  Fl. 

Sh.     Liverpool  Hort.  Assoc.  Sh.     Uxbridge  and  District 

F:.Sh. 
THURSD.W,  JULY  20-Roehampton  Fl.  Sh. 

Parli'.'''Hanaswoith  Fi.  Sh. 
-SATURDAY,  JULY  22— Paisley  Flofil^  Soo.  Sh. 


FRIDAY,  JULY   21- 

Hort.  Club  Outing  to  Fri 
(2  days). 


Aver 


Me 


veek 


Ma 


77" 


London.  —  Wednesday,    Inly   U    (6 

Min.  61». 
Gcirdcmts'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent    Garden,   London  —Thursday,  July   13 

(10  A.M.)   :    Bar.   30-5"  ;  Temp.   76°  ;    11  ra/;;ci— 

Sunshine. 
PROviNCiis.— H-VrfiiMrfnv,  Ittly  12:  Max    77"  Yorkshire; 

Min    64"  Berwick. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

The  Freehold  Horticultural  Properly,  "  Redlands  Nur- 
sery," Emsworth,  Hants.,  with  Cottage,  31  Greenhouses, 
Buildings,  &c.     Area,  3|  acres. 

Compact  Freehold  Property,  Alexandra  Nursery,  Chi- 
chester, with  Residence,  Greenhouses,  &c.  Area,  IJ 
acres,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  the  Mart,  E.G.,  at  2 

"WEDNESDAY- 

Blocks  and  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  at  Dartford,  suitable 
for  Horticultural  purposes,  ty  Protheroe  .S:  Morris,  in  a 
marquee  on  estate  at  4. 

■FRIDAY— 

The  Freehold  Fruit-growing  Property,  "  Dukes,"  Brad- 
ninch,  Devon,  with  Residence.  Greenhouses,  &c.  Area, 
8  acres  planted  Fruit,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  Half 
Moon  Hotel,  Exeter,  at  3. 


The  National  Rose   Society's 
„  ^^^     ,    metropolitan    exhibition    was 

National     ,     ,  ,     .^        ,      .  ,, 

Rose  Show.  nelA  in  glorious  weather  on 
the  7th  inst.,  and  is  duly  re- 
ported in  this  issue.  The  comfort  of  visi- 
tors was  well  served  by  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Mawley,  who,  remembering  the 
unpleasant  conditions  caused  by  adverse 
weather  in  past  years,  took  advantage  of 
the  structure  recently  erected  for  the 
Coronation  Ball  ;  thus  he  secured  a  large 
tent  with  a  double  roof  and  amjile  means 
of  ventilation. 

■  Early  in  .June,  when  the  hot  sunshine 
caused  the  Hybrid  Teas  to  open  earlier 
than  their  usual  period  of  flowering,  it 
was  confidently  prophesied  that  1911  would 
be  found  to  be  most  favourable  for  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  dull  weather 
cff  the  latter  part  of  June  seemed  to 
render  this  forecast  increasingly  probable. 
The  result,  however,  has  not  been  accord- 
ing to  expectations,  for,  if  we  can  except 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
were  few  in  number  and  poor  in  quality. 
Indeed,  the  show  has  once  again  proved 
the  success  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  decora- 
tive Roses. 

Owing  to  the  great  heat  most  exhibitors 
were  compelled  to  trust  to  their  younger 
flowers.   Nevertheless,  the  blooms  suffered 

■severely,  and  there  was  a  general  impres- 
sion that  even  in  the  winning  stands  the 
flowers  were  smaller  than  usual.     It  was 

■surprising  to  note  how  well  the  variety 
Avoca  withstood  the  heat ;  it  is  rather  a 
thin,  but  perfectly-shaped  flower,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  also  in  the  variety  Killarney, 
the    inner   petals   seem    to    fold    over   the 


centre  and  preserve  the  Rose  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  bright 
flower,  with  sweet  scent,  and  it  gained  the 
medal  offered  for  the  best  H.T.  in  the  ama- 
teurs' classes. 

The  exhibition  was  a  great  event  for 
Irishmen.  For  the  third  year  in  succession 
they  were  able  to  win  the  Nurserymen's 
Challenge  Trophy.  M.r.  Hugh  Dickson 
and  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons 
showed  boxes  of  excellent  blooms  in 
the  Champion  Class,  in  which  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son  were  the  only  English 
firm  which  secured  a  place.  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson's  collection  of  72  blooms  was  note- 
worthy for  its  excellent  flowers  of  some  of 
the  newer  varieties,  such  as  Leslie  Hol- 
land, Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  and  King 
George  V. 

Among  the  amateur  cultivators  Mr. 
Lindsell  appears  but  little  affected  by 
good  or  bad  seasons,  and  he  was  able  once 
more  to  take  the  position  as  Amateur 
Champion  he  has  occupied  at  so  many  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  decorative  Roses  formed  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  show,  and  probably 
neither  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  who  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Roses 
arranged  on  the  floor,  nor  Messrs.  W.  & 
J.  Brown,  who  won  the  premier  award  in 
the  class  for  a  group  arranged  on  the 
stage,  have  ever  produced  more  beautiful 
effects.  Less  elaborate  but  both  tasteful 
and  fresii  was  Mr.  Mattock's  exhibit  of  36 
garden  Roses,  which  won  the  "  Turner  " 
Cup.  The  small,  yellow  Rose  Peggy  and 
the  variety  Simplicity  were  noticeable. 
Simplicity,  white  and  nearly  single,  is 
a  difficult  Rose  to  show  well. 

The  new  section  for  perpetual  flowering 
garden  Roses  was  intended  to  provide  for 
the  heavier  varieties  found  particularly 
among  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  such  as 
Mine.  Leon  Pain,  Richmond,  and  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  which  are  capable  of  de- 
corative arrangement,  but  are  intermediate 
between  the  typical  garden  Roses  and 
the  exhibition  varieties.  Three  methods 
of  staging  were  provided  for  in  the 
schedule,  namely,  in  baskets,  in  vases, 
and  in  exhibition  boxes.  The  exhibits 
shown  in  this  section  in  baskets,  except 
where  the  flowers  were  a  little  too 
crowded,  provided  a  very  good  effect, 
but  in  the  vases  and  boxes  there 
seemed  to  great  a  tendency  to  intro- 
duce single  and  semi-double  Roses.  A 
spray  of  single  Roses,  set  up  in  an 
exhibition  box,  produces  an  incongruous 
and  distressing  effect.  Perhaps  another 
year  something  might  be  done  to  indicate 
more  clearly  what  is  desired.  This  criti- 
cism, however,  in  no  way  applies  to  the 
winning  exhibit  in  the  nurserymen's  sec- 
tion, for  the  arrangement  of  colour  in  that 
case  produced  an  exceedingly  rich  effect. 

The  tent  for  new  Seedling  Roses  and 
sports  was  as  popular  as  usual,  and  all 
day  long  visitors  waited  their  turn  to  en- 
ter. On  the  whole  the  novelties  were  dis- 
appointing, but  there  was  one  beautiful 
new  Rose,  obtained  from  Pernet  Ducher, 
with  long  shell-like  petals  and  a  brilliant 
orange-coloured  centre,  becoming  towards 
the  outside  a  pale  but  clear  yellow,  or  to 
describe  it  in  terms  of  other  Roses,  the 
centre  was  like  Lena  with  the  least  wash 


of  vermilion,  whilst  the  outer  petals  re- 
sembled those  of  Harry  Kirk.  It  was 
shown  in  perfect  condition,  and,  though 
rather  small,  is  very  beautiful:  This 
variety  has  been  given  the  inappropriate 
name  Sunburst. 

The  president,  Rev.  Joseph  Pemberton, 
received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  the  little 
cluster  Rose   Danae   he   first  showed  last 
autumn.     It  is  bright  and  pretty,  a  pale- 
yellow  as  shown,  and  if  it  will  keep  its 
colour  and  flower  well  from   June   until 
October  it  should  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  Society  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
taste  shown  by  its  lady  members.     Their 
influence   was   apparent  in   the   arrange- 
ment   of    decorative    exhibits    in    various 
parts  of  the  show,  but  it  was  supreme  in 
the  special  tent  which  contained  the  bowls 
and  vases,  the  baskets,  and  the  table  deco- 
rations.     It  is  with  no   lack   of  admira- 
tion of  the  artistic  merit  of  many  of  the 
exhibits   that   we   venture    to    offer   some 
criticism.    The  bowls  and  vases  were  again 
strong  classes,  and  so  good,  that  judging 
was  a  difficult  task,   the  winning  vase  of 
Irish  Elegance  being  particularly  fresh  and 
beautiful.      But   in   some   cases   the   Rose 
had    been    denuded    of    its    foliage,    and 
leaves   of  R.    rubvifolia,    or   other   tinted 
Rose     foliage,     substituted.       Charming 
effects    were    obtained    by    this    method, 
but    to     those     who     live     much     among 
their    Roses,     and    get    to    know     their 
natural  setting,  it  comes  as  a  slight  shock 
to  see  their  old  friends  in  these  nevi  gar- 
ments,    and    rosarians     are    not    willing 
to  admit  without  question  that  the  novel 
method    is    more    artistic    than    nature's 
model.     The   baskets   are   always   subject 
to   changes   of   fashion,    and   the   present 
tendency  seems  to  incline  towards  decorat- 
ing the  handle  at  the  expense  of  the  bas- 
ket.     Within    limits    this    is    legitimate, 
for   the    class   is    necessarily    artificial    in 
character,  but  the  limit  is  nearly  reached, 
and  there  is  the  danger  of  exaggeration. 
Perhaps  no  classes  at  the  show  are  more 
criticised    than    those    for    table    decora- 
tion, and  few  are  more  attractive.     In  a 
sense    we    all    have    a    personal    interest 
in   this  class,   for  the   decoration   of  our 
dinner  tables  has  become  a  universal  prac- 
tice, and  what  flower  is  more  interesting 
for  the  purpose  than  the  Rose?    It  is  not 
always  remembered,  however,  that  one  of 
the   qualities  most  desirable  in  a   dinner 
table  decoration  is  that  it  should  give  a 
certain  sense  of  repose,  and  should  charm 
our  eyes  without  disturbing  them  by  con- 
trasts of  colour  or  material.      For    these 
reasons,  it  is  desirable  to  use  one  variety  of 
Rose  only,   without  the  addition  of  Fern 
or  foliage  other  than  leaves  of  the  Rosa 
itself,  and  it  may  be  urged  by  some  that 
single    and    double    Roses    of    the    same 
shade    should    not    be    employed.     Never- 
theless, this  combination  was  tried    with 
good  effect  by  two  competitors,  who  had 
cleverly  arranged  together  the  Lyon  Rose 
and   Irish   Elegance.     Tried   by   tht!-,  strict 
test,  no  doubt  some  of  the  tables    would 
fail  to  pass  with  honours,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  there  are  many  diners  and 
many  tastes.       One  of  the  most  pleasing 
tables     was    arranged    with    the     single- 
flowered  sprays  of  a  Rambler  Rose  ;  it  was 
charming  in  lis  freshness  and  sinipli'-ity. 
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Our    Supplementary     Illustration.  —  A 

few  years  ago,  writes  H'.  II".,  Sir  Edmund 
LoDEB  crossed  Rhododendron  Griffithianum 
(Aucklandii)  and  R.  Fortune!.  The  former 
is  a  Himalayan  species,  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  about  50  years.  It  is  described 
as  forming  a  stout,  spreading  shrub  or  tree 
up  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  young  growths  being 
clothed  with  long,  rose-red  bracts,  by  the  flowers 
being  in  loose  heads  and  on  long  pedicels,  and  by 
their  large  size,  6  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
their  shape  being  more  like  a  saucer  than  a  bell ; 
they  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant.  R. 
Fortunei,  a  Chinese  species,  was  introduced  in 
1859.  It  forms  a  shrub  up  to  12  feet  in  height : 
the  flower-heads  are  loose,  the  flowers  saucer- 
shaped,  and  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  generally 
7-lobed,  very  fragrant,  white  or  tinged  with 
rosy-lilac.  These  two  species  are  so  nearly  re- 
lated that  they  have  been  considered  to  be 
geographical  forms  of  one  species.  Numerous 
hybrids  have  been  raised  in  gardens  from  each 
of  these  two  species,  such,  for  instance, 
as  kewense,  IManglesii,  Beauty  of  Tremough, 
Luscombei,  Duke  of  Tork,  and  Pink  Pearl. 
But  no  one  appears  to  have  considered  it 
\vorth  while  to  cross  R.  Griffithianum  with  R. 
Fortunei  until  Sir  Edmund  Loder  attempted  it, 
and  his  object  was  to  prove  that  these  species 
were  the  parents  of  R.  kewense  rather  than  to 
create  another  hybrid.  The  result  of  the  cross 
was  to  produce  a  number  of  distinct  seedlings,  all 
fairly  intermediate  in  character,  but  showing 
some  variety  in  size  and  colour.  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Frederick)  Moork  and  I  saw  them  in 
flower  at  Leonardslee  last  June,  and  wo 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  they  were  most  valu 
able  additions  to  garden  Rhododendrons,  probably 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  direct  hybrids  so  f  ir 
raised  directly  from  R.  Griffithianum.  The 
flowers  were  quite  6  inches  in  diameter,  Ihoy 
had  six  segments,  were  fragrant,  and  they  varied 
in  colour  from  clear  ivory  white  to  a  soft  rose. 
The  best  of  them  had  been  named  by  Sir  Edmund 
in  compliment  to  various  pto|)le.  bii  it  war.  ck nr 
that  thoy  must  all  be  brought  under  one  family 
name  as  in  the  case  of  kewense,  Luscombei,  &c.. 
and  it  was  decided  to  call  them  R.  Loderi  witJ! 
varietal  names  also  for  the  distinct  forms.  Sir 
Edmund  Loder  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cook,  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of 
Rhododendrons,  and  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
celebrated  garden  at  I^eonardslee  by  raising  this 
be:iutiful  hybrid.  So  far  it  has  proved  quite 
hardy  in  its  place  of  origin,  and  as  R.  Fortunei 
is  hardy  in  many  parts  of  the  British  islands,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  R.  Loderi  to  be  so.  The 
other  parent,  R.  Grifnthianum,  is  too  tender  to 
be  grown  out-of-doors  except  in  the  most  favoured 
gardens.  It  is  as  well  to  add  that  the  seedlin'5 
Rhododendron  known  as  Loder's  White  is  of  un- 
known origin,  although  it  bears  traces  of  R. 
Griffithianum.  It  has  comparatively  small  white 
flowers,  and  is  remarkably  free.  In  Cornwall  it 
has  become  popular  for  pot  culture,  as  it  bears 
forcing  well. 

Horticultural  Club. — The  annual  outing 
will  take  place  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  will  visit  Friar  Park,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  the  residence  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  club,  "Sir  Frank  Cftisi'.  The  party  will 
travel  by  rail  from  Paddington  to  Reading  by  the 
10.33  a.m.  train,  and  from  Reading  proceed  to 
HiMiiey  by  a  launch  provided  by  .Sir  FRANK 
Crlsp.  After  luncheon  at  Henley,  provided  by 
the  Vice-President,  an  inspection  will  be  made 
of  the  Friar  Park  Gardens,  including  the 
Rockery.  On  the  return  journey  the  party  will 
proceed  from  Henley  to  Marlow  by  launch.  Tea 
■will  bo  taken  at  Marlow,  and,  afterwards,  the 
return   journey    will    be   by   train   from   Marlow 


Station  to  Paddington,  arriving  at  this  latter 
place  at  9.30.  The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  requests  that  members  who 
desire  to  join  the  excufsion  %yill  send  their  re- 
mittances direct  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries, 
Chelsea. 

Sir  Fred.  W.  Moore. — .\s  these  pages  are 
being  prepared  for  the  press  an  intimation  reaches 
us  from  Dublin  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty  the 
King  has  personally  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  Frederick  W.  JIoore,  M.A., 
V.M.H.,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Glasnevin.  This  intelligence  will  be  received  with 
general  enthusiasm,  and  by  gardeners  especially, 
not  only  because  the  King's  gracious  act  confers 
an  honour  upon  horticulture,  but  also  for  the 
great  esteem  in  which  "Moore  of  Glasnevin" 
is  universally  held.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  last  honour  he  received  was  that  of  "  M.A.' 
Honoris  Causa  conferred  by  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland  in  November.  1909.  On  that 
occasion  we  referred  to  the  excellent  work   Mr. 


SIU    FRED.    W.    MOORF,    M.A.,    V.M.H. 

Moore  has  done  for  the  Irish  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  spreading  information  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture  amongst  the  Irish  farmers. 
Our  congratulations  to  the  "  Keeper  of  Glas- 
nevin "  and  Lady  Moore  will  be  echoed 
heartily  by  every  reader  of  these  lines. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  issue  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  for  .Tune  includes  a  very 
large  plate  of  Cattleya  Rex,  tab.  8377.  This 
species  was  first  described  by  Mr.  James 
O'Brien  in  flardfnrrs'  Chronich.  December  13, 
1890,  p.  684.  The  flower  is  very  handsome,  the 
ivory-white  sepals  and  petals  being  set  off  by  a 
yellow  and  purple-coloured  lip. 

Colu.mnea  gloriosa,  tab.  8378.  is  a  very 
showy  species  of  the  Gesneracese,  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  being  scarlet  with  a  suffusion  of 
yellow  on  the  face  of  the  corolla  tube.  This 
Cohimnea  makes  an  excellent  ba.sket  plant. 

Pbostanthera  PULCHEt.LA,  tab.  8379. — This 
species  forms  an  under-shrub  about  1^  feet  high, 
with    slender,    graceful    twigs,    terminating    in 


racemes  of  lilac-coloured  flowers  with  a  few  dark 
purple  dots  in  the  throat.  The  species  is  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  and  specimens  have  flowered  in 
the  open  at  Trescoe  Island,  Isles  of  Scilly,  but  the 
plant  will  probably  require  the  protection  of  a 
temperate  house  in  most  localities  in  this 
country. 

Pteeonia  incana,  tab.  8380.— The  Pteronias 
are  small,  South  African  shrubs,  and  P.  incana 
is  found  wild  over  a  large  area  extending  from 
Les.^er  Namaqualand  to  Albany.  It  forms  a  bush 
about  3  feet  high,  and  produces  a  wealth  of  blos- 
soms remarkable  for  their  sweet  Peach-like  odour. 
The  plant  does  not  flower  freely  at  Kew  ;  the 
specimen  from  which  the  illustration  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  was  prepared  was  obtained 
from  La  Mortola,  Ventimiglia. 

SurssUREA  Veitchiana,  tab.  8381,  is  a  Thistle- 
iike  plant/introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  from 
China  whilst  collecting  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

The  Royal  Visit  to  Ireland.— The  gardens 
at  Dublin  Ca.stle  were  specially  planted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  visit  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Ramsay  &  Son,  Ballsbridge.  This  firm  also  ar- 
ranged the  bouquet  of  pink  Carnations  presented 
to  Queen  Mary  by  the  Kingstown  Council,  and 
Ihe  bouquet  of  Orchids  presented  by  Lady 
(l.uiDNER  on  behalf  of  the  Pembroke  Reception 
Committee. 

Attempted   Shipment    by    Aeroplane.  — 

.V  letter  we  have  received  from  the  Aniniran 
J-'lorift  contains  details  of  an  attempted 
.-shipment  by  aeroplane  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  VV.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  well-known 
seedsman,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Burpee  had 
contracted  with  a  store  for  the  delivery 
.if  the  package  before  sailing,  and  the 
i^tore  in  turn  engaged  Mr.  Thomas  Sopwith.  the 
I':ngli3h  aviator.  On  the  28th  ult.,  with  Mr. 
llicHARD  R.  Sinclair,  Secretary  of  the  Aero  Club, 
liolding  the  package,  Mr.  Sopvvith  timed  his  flight 
to  meet  the  White  Star  liner  "  Olympic  "  in  the 
narrows.  While  Mr.  Sopwith  cf.ntrolled  the  aero- 
;  lane,  Mr.  Sinclair  dropped  the  package  at  the 
iven  signal,  but,  unfortunately,  the  news  comes 
y  wireless  telegraphy  that  the  package  fell  into 
I  lie  sea  and  not  on  the  deck  of  the  liner.  Mr. 
licRPEE  was  accompanied  on  the  passage  by  Mr. 
10.  W.  King,  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co., 
•  'oggeshall,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Cullen,  of  Jlessrs. 
I'iiomas  Cullen  &  Sons,  \Vitham. 

New  Roses  at  Bagatelle. -The  final  in- 
spection of  new  Rosos  planted  at  Bagatelle  in 
1910  took  place  on  June  14,  when  the  following 
awards  {Le  Jardin,  June,  20,  1911)  were  made  : — 
Gold  Medal  for  French  Roses  was  awarded  to 
Beaute  de  Lycm.  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  a  Dutch 
Rose,  comparable  with  La  France,  but  larger,  ob- 
tained the  Gold  Medal  for  foreign  Roses.  Among 
Roses  commended  by  the  Jury  were  : — Vis- 
countess Enfield  (orange).  May  Millers  (white, 
rose  flush),  William  Speed  (white,  delicately 
tinted).  C'limhers  :  Desire  Bergera,  flowers  very 
abundant,  white  and  yellow,  and  Flower  of  Fair- 
field, a  variety  which  resembles  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, but  blossoms  all  through  the  season. 

New    Plants  at  the  Spring    Exhibition 

(Paris).  —  The  following  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  at  the  Exhibition  du  Cours  ic- 
Reiiio,  and  published  in  Le  Jardin: — MM. 
Cayf.ux-Leolerc,  Campanula  longistyla  parvi- 
flora ;  MM.  Cayeux-Leclerc  and  Maison 
Ferard,  Anthemia  Mme.  Sander ;  M.  Val- 
lerand,  Gloxinia  Goliath  and  Begonia  Sou- 
venir de  Republique ;  M.  Ferard,  Viola  cornuta 
excelsior ;  M.  MouLLfcRE,  several  varieties  of 
Hydrangea  hortcnsis. 
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The  late  Dr.  Bolus  and  the  South 
African  College. — The  will  of  the  late  Dr. 
Harry  Bolus,  F.L.S.,  of  Kenilworth,  near  Cape 
Town,  contains  a  munificent  provision  for  scien- 
tific and  educational  objects.  His  herbarium 
and  library  are  left  to  the  South  African  College, 
Cape  Town,  an  institution  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously shown  his  interest  by  a  large  contribution 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Chair  of  Botany,  which 
IS  called  by  his  name.  He  leaves  a  sum  of 
£20,000  invested  in  Government  stock  at 
4  per  cent,  on  trust  for  the  upkeep  and  ex- 
tension of  the  herbarium  and  library.  This 
amount  will  later  be  increased  by  an  additional 
sum  of  £7,000.  A  further  amount  of  £21,000 
is  also  left  to  the  same  College  for  the 
foundation  of  scholarships.  It  is  directed  that 
in  the  selection  of  scholars  to  benefit 
under  this  fund  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
necessitous  circumstances  and  proof  of  industry, 
and  not  exclusively  to  ability.  Eventually 
Dr.  Bolus'  landed  property,  on  which  is  situated 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  in  which  he  did 
the  greater  part  of  his  botanical  work,  becomes 
the  property  of  the  College,  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  previously  indicated. 
This  is  the  largest  bequest  ever  made  to  an  edu- 
cational institution  in  South  Africa.  An  obituary 
notice  of  Dr.  Bolus  was  printed  in  our  issue 
for  .June  3  last,   p.   358. 

Flov/er  Show  at  a  Bank. — The  following 
communication  is  sent  us  by  an  ardent  horticul- 
turist who  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
London  banking  business: — "On  the  8th  inst. 
a  vei-y  interesting  flower  show  was  held 
at  the  British  Linen  Bank  in  Threadneedle 
Street.  A  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  R.H.S.  acted  as  judge  of  Roses  and  Sweet 
Peas,  the  only  two  classes  in  which  there  was 
competition.  He  was  much  surprised  that  the 
staff  of  one  bank  could  stage  such  numerous 
well-grown  exhibits  as  those  shown.  After  the 
prizes  (including  a  silver  bowl  from  the  manager) 
had  been  awarded,  the  judge  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  to  the- best  of  his  knowledge  the 
e.xhibition  was  unique,  and  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  it  would  become  the  starting  point  for  the 
'  City  of  London  Bankers  Horticultural  Society.' 
Seeing  that  practically  the  whole  staff  attended 
the  show,  from  manager  to  messengers,  and 
that  nearly  one  half  of  those  present  either  com- 
peted in  the  two  classes  or  staged  some  cut 
flowers  ('  not  for  competition  ')  he  had  no  doubt 
that  from  this  comparatively  small  beginning 
great  results  would  follow.  Properly  organised, 
such  a  society  should  for  many  reasons  meet 
with  support  from  banking  directors  and 
managers,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
other  banks  do  not  contain  a  large  percentage'of 
keen  gardeners."  We  trust  that  the  movement 
■which  has  commenced  so  auspiciously  may  so 
commend  itself  to  those  concerned  with  the  man- 
agement of  other  banks,  that  in  the  near  future 
there  may  be  amateur  flower  shows  in  the  City 
that  will  stimulate  the  interest  already  taken  in 
practical  gardening. 

Works  on   Roses. — Messrs.  Hodgson  &  Go. 

inform  us  that  in  their  sale  of  books  to  be  held  on 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.,  will  be  included 
books  on  Roses  and  Rose  culture,  by  English, 
French,  and  German  authors,  comprising  73 
volumes. 

Publications   Received.  —  Farm   Poultry, 

by  W.  K.  Graham,  B.S.  A.  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Bulletin  189.  (Toronto  :  L.  K.  Cameron.)— CAi7- 
dren's  Gardens,  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Edwards  Webb. 
(London  :  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion.)    Price  Id. 
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Exhibits  of  Horticultural  Sundries. 

Messrs.  Liberty  &  Co.,  Regent  Street,  Lon- 
don, showed  a  representative  collection  of  their 
terracotta  garden  pottery,  made  of  porous  clay, 
with,  in  many  instances,  a  broken  colour-  effect 
obtained  by  using  wood  fuel  when  baking  the 
articles.  When  new,  many  of  the  vases 
have  too  bright  a  red  colour,  but  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  these  receptacles  quickly 
assume  a  weather-beaten  appearance.  The  vases 
were  of  varied  sizes.  Long,  narrow  troughs  of  a 
window-box  size  and  shape  are  well  adapted  for 
window  gardening,  and  these  receptacles  are  to 
be  preferred  to  wooden  boxes,  which  quickly 
decay  and  harbour  insect  pests.  Terracotta 
pillars,  to  be  used  as  supports  for  pergolas,  of 
light  and  graceful  designs,  had  well-flowered 
cluster  Roses  trained  around  them,  and  many  of 
the  vases  contained  such  plants  as  Hydrangeas, 
Marguerites,  Liliums,  and  Palms  growing  in 
them. 

Messrs.  C.istle,  Baltic  Wharf,  Millbank,  ex- 
hibited teak  wood  garden  furniture,  made  from 
the  timber  of  old  warships.  There  was  a  very 
good  collection  of  garden  chairs,  benches,  and 
tables.  These  articles  of  furniture  were  not 
stained  or  varnished,  but  they  were  well  polished, 
and  therefore  impervious  to  water.  The  tops 
of  the  tables  intended  to  be  stood  out-of-doors 
were  composed  of  1-inch-wide  raft«  of  teak  wood, 
with  spaces  between  them,  so  that  fhey  quickly 
dry  after  showers  of  rain,  and  many  of  the 
chairs  were  made  on  the  same  excellent  prin- 
ciple.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  Wood  Green,  Lon- 
don, N.,  displayed  a  varied  assortment  of  garden 
ornaments  in  lead  and  pottery,  as  well  as  garden 
seats  and  vases.  Sundials,  mounted  on  orna- 
mental, but  unobtrusive  pedestals  were  placed 
amongst  the  vases  and  seats.  The  same  firm  had 
also  a  collection  of  garden  sundries,  such  as 
watering-pots,  syringes,  rubber  hose,  &c.  Good 
samples  of  Orchid  peat  and  yellow  loam  were 
shown,  with  a  tub  of  "  Nidos,"  their  Orchid 
compost,  ready  for  use.  At  the  back  of  the 
stand,  Messrs."  Wood  had  an  infinite  variety  of 
chemical  manures,  both  in  liquid  and  powder 
forms.  Bamboo  sun  blinds,  boxes,  hampers,  tying 
materials,  a  variety  of  baskets,  and  Bamboo 
canes. 

The  Leyton  Timber  Co.,  High  Road,  Ley- 
ton,  showed  an  attractive  selection  of  rustic 
wood-work.  It  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
arched  trellis-work  enclosure,  containing  several 
well-designed  summer-houses,  garden  chairs,  and 
tables.  The  chairs  and  seats  were  more  com- 
fortable than  their  appearance  suggested,  and, 
after  the  gloss  of  the  varnish  had  become  dull, 
they  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  in  the  garden 
or   along   woodland    walks. 

Messrs.  M.-iGGS  &  Co.,  Clifton,  Bristol,  showed 
teak  seats  and  tables  suitable  for  placing  in  the 
garden  or  in  summer-houses.  Plant-tubs  and  a 
few  jardinieres,  also  made  of  old  man-of-war  teak 
wood,  were  shown  by  this  firm. 

A  variety  of  light  ladders  and  steps  were  ex- 
hibited by'  the  P.\tent  Safety  Ladder  Co., 
Peterborough.  The  ladders  were  mostly  of  the 
extension  principle,  and  were  provided  with  a 
patent  counter-balance,  which,  as  the  extension 
was  being  elevated,  locked  on  each  rung  of  the 
ladder ;  a  side  rope  released  the  catch,  so  that 
the  extension  might  easily  be  lowered. 

Mr.  John  Pinches,  Crown  Buildings,  Cam- 
berwell,  S.E.,  showed  stamped  metal  labels  of 
many  sizes.  Bloom  protectors,  exhibition  boxes, 
complete  with  tubes  and  many  kinds  of  flexible 
metal  labels  were  set  out. 

Messrs.  Jules  Lang  &  Son,  Bury  Street,  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  arranged  a  very  tempting 
display  of  various  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which" had  been  preserved  from  six  to  eight  years, 
and  appeared  as  though  they  would  keep  fresh 
and  good  for  a  further  similar  period. 

Mr.  W.  PouPART,  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 
staged  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of  many 
kinds  of  bottled  fruits,  which  plainly  demon- 
strated the  excellence  of  Jjis  method  of  preserva- 
tion. The  bottled  fruits  retained  t'neir  shape 
and  colour,  and  appeared  very  tempting. 


Mr.  J.  Haws,  Clapton,  N,E.,  staged  a  selec- 
tion of  his  well-known  watering-pots.  Besides, 
his  ordinary  type  of  watering-can,  this  exhibitor 
showed  many  novelties,  including  some  with 
adjustable  handles  to  fix  on  to  the  bottom 
of  a  can,  for  use  when  watering  plants  on  an 
overhead  shelf.  Small  watering-cans,  with 
spouts  bent  downwards  for  watering  table  plants 
were  shown  in  attractive  colours.  Very  ornate, 
small  cans,  nickel-plated  and  in  brass,  intended 
for  use  at  ceremonial  tree-plantings,  were  also 
exhibited  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  Chas,  Kinnell  &  Co.,  Southwark 
Street,  S.E.,  placed  some  large  tubular  boilers,  as 
well  as  smaller  heating  apparatus  suitable  for 
heating  glasshouses.  This  firm  also  showed  a 
simplified  ventilating  gear  (Engleinann's  patent), 
which  is  simple  in  arrangement  and  easy  to  work. 
The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  Upper  Ground! 
Street,  S.E.,  had  a  variety  of  full-sized  economic 
boilers. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Duncan  Tucker  &  Sons,  27,  Can- 
non Street,  E.G.,  erected  two  span-roofed 
greenhouses.  These  were  light  and  airy  struc- 
tures, and  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing cool  and  greenhouse  plants.  Span  frames,, 
with  a  patent  ventilating  arrangement,  were  also 
shown  by  these  exhibitors. 

Mr.  John  P.  White,  The  Pyghtle  Works,  Bed- 
ford, had  a  very  artistic  group  of  garden  furni- 
ture. A  green,  wooden  trellis  partly  enclosed 
some  very  choice  examples  of  marble  vases, 
old  sun-dials,  leaden  figures,  and  vases.  A 
leaden  bird's  bath,  with  a  layer  of  gravel  in  the- 
bottom  was  a  particularly  fine  piece  of  work,  as- 
also  were  a  pair  of  old  leaden  vases. 

The  Selborne  Society,  Brent  Valley  branch, 
Hanwell,  staged  a  number  of  interesting  nesting- 
boxes  made  from  natural  logs,  suitable  for  fasten- 
ing to  trees,  posts  or  walls. 

Mr.  G.  Slatter.  Long  Row,  Nottingham,  had 
on  view  a  useful  attachment  for  the  lawn  mower, 
in  the  form  of  an  adjustable  verge  cutter.  When 
the  grass  verges  are  kept  in  good  order,  such  a. 
verge-cutter   is   a  great  time-saver. 

iMessrs.  Blake  &  Mackenzie,  Islington,  Liver- 
pool, staged  waterproof  flower-pots.  These  are 
made  of  stiffened  paper,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  raising  seedling  plants  which  do  not  long, 
remain  in  the  same  receptacle.  Being  light  and 
unbreakable,  the,se  pots  are  admirable  for  send- 
ing small  plants  by  rail  or  post. 

The  Permanent  Printing  Co.,  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, had  a  selection  of  their  new  "  Ivo  "  garden, 
label.  These  labels,  which  were  shown  in  green 
and  white  ivorine,  may  be  had  in  any  colour. 
The  names  or  any  advertising  matter  is  printed 
by  the  firm  with  a  patent  ink,  which  is  imper- 
vious to  the  atmosphere  or  water.  This  material 
is  equally  well  adapted  for  colour-printing ;  the 
company  had  on  show  the  Royal  coat  of  arms  in. 
blue,  rose,  and  gold,  beautifully  executed, 

British-made  bell  glasses  of  good-quality  glass, 
were  staged  by  Messrs,  Chance  &  Co,,  Hales- 
owen Street,  Oldbury,  These  indispensable  ad- 
juncts to  present-day  gardening  were  also  shown 
with  an  arrangement  for  ventilating  at  the  apex. 
Messrs,  Wm,  Cooper  &  Nephews,  Berkham- 
sted,  had  an  ati-=-active  display  of  their  spray 
fluids.  Along  the  front  of  their  stand  were  placed 
dried  specimens  in  glass-lidded  boxes,  showing 
the  damage  caused  by  various  insect  and  fungous 
pests, 

Messrs,  Lawrence,  Lloyd  &  Co,,  Worship- 
Street,  Finsbury,  showed  the  Pennsylvania  lawn- 
mowers  and  lawn-cleaner, 

Mes-srs.  H.  Pattison  &  Co.,  Streatham,  staged 
a  great  variety  of  horse-boots.  Those  withi 
special  rubber  soles  would  be  excellent  for  use  on 
slopes  and  in  slippery  places,  the  roughened 
rubber  affording  a  better  grip  than  does  smooth 
leather. 

The  Alpha  Extinguisher  Co.,  Ross,  Hereford- 
shire, gave  many  demonstrations  in  the  working 
of  their  sprayers  and  fire  extinguishers. 

The  Four-Oaks  SpR.-iYiNG  Co.,  Sutton  Cold- 
field.  Birmingham,  had  an  extensive  collection 
of  their  spraying  appliances  and  well-known 
indentable  syringes. 

"  Abol  "  syringes  and  insecticides  w&re  staged 
by  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Paddock  Wood,  Kent. 
Mr.  Arthur  Walden,  Delamere,  Poole,  Dor- 
set, explained  the  advantages  of  his  patent 
manurc-infuser.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  finely- 
perforated,  galvanised  pail,  with  a  tightly-fitting 
lid,  which  contains  the  organic  manure.  The 
cone  arrangement  in  the  middle  of  the  pail  facili- 
tates the  infusion   of  the  water  when  the  pail 
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of  manure  is  plunged  into  a  cask  of  water.  It 
is  a  more  expeditious  way  of  making  manure 
water  than  the  old  bag  method. 

ilessrs.  Sankey  &  Sons,  of  the  Royal  Pot- 
teries. Buhvell,  Notts.,  had  an  interesting  stand 
of  their  famous  pots  and  seed-pans.  The 
tiny,  thimble-sized  pot,  so  rarely  seen  by  the 
private  gardener,  reposed,  many  dozens,  in  a 
square  Fern-pan,  and  pots  of  every  succeeding 
size,  up  to  large  16-inch  receptacles,  were  ex- 
hibited in  perfect  shape  and  make.  A  most  com- 
prehensive selection  of  ornamental  pottery  pans 
and  vases  was  shown.  The  ornamentation  was 
neat  and  tdsteful,  Ferns  and  other  plants  grow- 
ing in  such  pottery  may  well  be  placed  direct 
into  any  dwelling  room. 

Messrs.  J.  Crispin  &  Sons,  Bristol,  erect-ed  a 
small  span-roofed  glasshouse  of  the  villa  con- 
servatory type. 

Scientific  Comiuittee, 

JCNE  20.— Present:  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  M.A.  (in  the  Chair);  Prof.  Boulger,  Dr. 
Voelcker,  ilessrs.  R.  H.  Pearson,  J.  O'Brien,  W. 
Fawcett,  J.  Odell,  A.  Worsley,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden    (hon.    sec). 

Cataseliim  "  Cliftonii." — Mr.  Jam£S  O'Brien 
showed  plants  under  this  name  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  respectively.  The 
flowers  presented  several  minor  points  of  differ- 
ence in  coloration  and  in  the  form  of  the  lip,  but 
both  had  a  large  callus  upon  the  latter.  No 
essential  difference  was  to  be  seen  in  habit.  Mr. 
O'Brien  considered  them  to  be  forms  of  one 
species,  a  view  with  which  Dr.  Rendle,  to  whom 
they  were  referred,  concurred.  Dr.  Rendle  re- 
garded them  as  forms  of  the  very  variable  Cata- 
setum  Bungerothii,  a  Venezuelan  species  figured 
in  /^>^  May.,  tab.  6,998. 

Malformed  Calllfi/a.—'SlT.  O'Brien  also 
showed  a  malformed  Cattleya  labiata,  upon  %vhich 
Dr.  Rendle  commented  as  follows:  "The  dorsal 
sepal  has  become  broad  and  short,  resembling 
more  the  lip  and  petals ;  tho  lateral  petals  have 
become  shorter,  resembling  the  lip  in  colour,  but 
slightly  smaller  ;  they  arc  enclosed  by  the  lip  and 
convolute  with  each  other;  the  dorsal  sepal,  with 
lip  and  petals,  formed  a  central  rosette ;  the 
lateral  petals  are  shorter  than  u.'ual.  but  other- 
wi.se  normal.  The  column  is  reduced,  forming 
a  pillar-liko  structure  bearing  an  aborted  anther." 


was  followed  by  remarks  from  Mi-.  W.  Fawcett 
and  the  Chairman. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
"William  Morris,  a  monstrous  proliferaton  of  a 
Foxglove,  in  which  the  terminal  flower  had  at- 
tained  an  extraordinary  development. 


LINNEAN   SOCIETY. 

June  15. -Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.R.S.,  Vice- 
president,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  congratulating  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  on 
his  approaching  94th  birthday  was  read  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Fellows  present. 

Mr.  W.   Fawcett,  F.L.S.,  showed  :  — 

(o)  A  parasitic  flowering  plant  from  Jamaica 
(Scybalium  jamaicense,  Schott  and  Endl.). 

(fc)  Flowers  of  Banana  (Musa  paradisiaca  var. 
sapientum). 

The  cultivated  Banana  plant  attains  its  full 
height  before  the  flowers  are  formed.  The  trunk 
is  a  hollow  cylinder  formed  by  the  bases  of  the 
leafstalks.  The  flowering  .stalk  first  appears  as 
a  projection  from  the  tuber  into  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  first  flowers  are  formed  while  the 
stalk  is  quite  short,  and  apparently  it  takes  about 
six  weeks  for  it  to  grow  from  the  base  until  it 
emerges  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  exhibited 
were  taken  before  emergence.  They  occur  in 
clusters  spiially  arranged  round  the  peduncle. 
The  lowest  clusters  are  female  flowers,  in  which 
the  ovary  is  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  whole 
flower;  the  highest  clusters  are  male  flowers,  in 
which  the  ovary  is  only  one-third  or  even  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  tlie  whole  flower.  Be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  clusters  there  are  very 
often  a  few  clusters  in  which  the  ovary  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  whole  flower ;  these  are 
probably  not  truly  hermaphrodite,  but  neuter. 
The  relative  length  of  the  ovary  can  be  easily 
seen  at  the  earliest  stages,  when  the  peduncle  is 
only  a  few   inches  high. 

The  ovaries  of  the  female  flowers  become  the 
Banana  {ruit ;  tho.se  of  the  neuter  flowers  grow 
into  .small,  worthless  fruit.  The  male  flowers 
and  bracts  are  deciduous,  and  the  peduncle  con- 
tinues to  lengthen  and  produce  male  flowers  until 
the  fruit  is  cut. 

Mrs.  Longstaff  showed  a  specimen  of  Brassia 

udata,  Lind!.,  in  flower,  from  Jamaica,  which 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

June  IS.—Cniniitire  l'it.<u,l  .■  ilessrs.  E. 
Ashworth  (Chairman),  Ward,  Cowan,  Thorp, 
Arthur,  Sander,  Cypher,  Keeling,  Parker,  and 
Weathers  (hon.  sec). 

This  was  the  closing  meeting  of  the  season, 
and  only  a  small  display  of  plants  was  made. 

Theprincipal  interest  centred  in  the  competi- 
tions for  the  past  season,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  "  Charlesworth  Cup,"  a  trophy  of 
considerable  value,  offered  for  plants  not  pre- 
viously certificated  by  the  society.  W.  R.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Hey  wood,  who  has  been  a  consistent  ex- 
hibitor, was  an  easy  winner,  S.  Gratrix,  Esq., 
being  placed  2nd.  The  "  R.  Ashworth  Cup,  " 
offered  for  general  excellence,  was  won  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  and  the  "  Robson  Cup,''  for 
Odontoglossums  and  allied  genera,  was  also  won 
by  Mr.  Lee. 

The  officers  appointed  for  the  season  1911-12 
were  as  follows : — Chairman,  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme ;  Vice-Chairman,  L.  A.  Ward;  treasurer, 
G.  H.  Peace ;  auditor,  H.  Thorp  ;  secretary,  H 
Arthur. 

WINDSOR   AND  ETON  ROSE. 

June  23.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  foregoing  date,  in  beau- 
tiful we.-»ther.  The  general  excellence  which 
usually  characterises  this  show  was  this  year 
not  maintained.  The  exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was 
below  the  average.  The  Rose  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  held  on  the  precedinjj  day,  no 
doubt,  partly  accounted  for  the  falhng-off  at 
Windsor. 

The  King's  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  the 
late  King  Edward  for  48  blooms,  distinct,  was 
won  by  .Messrs.  R.  Hahkness  &  Co..  Hitchin, 
with  a  good  stand  of  fresh  flowers.  Dean  Hole, 
Florence  Pemberton,  J.  B.  Clark,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Etienne  Levet,  Lyon 
Rose,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Gladys  Harkness 
being  some  of  the  best  varieties.  2nd,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester ;  3rd,  Messrs,  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Ncwtownards. 

Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  &  Sons  led  in  the  class  for 
18  Teas  or  Noisettes,  having  choice  blooms  of 
Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Molly  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  E.  Maw- 
ley  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son;  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
PiGG,  Royston. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.  won  the  1st  prize 
offered  for  12  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Lyon  Rose,  Mildred 
Grant.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  ifrs.  J.  Laing.  and 
.Mrs  Theodore  Roosevelt  being  especially  good. 
2nd.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons;  3rd,  -Messrs. 

D.  Prior  &  Sons. 

For  12  blooms  of  any  H.T.  or  H.P.  variety, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  a  good  1st, 
showing  Mildred  Grant  finely.  2nd,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior,  with  Lady  Ashtown ;  3rd,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  &  Co.,  with  Lyon  Rose. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  excelled  in  the  class 
for  12  blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisett*  variety, 
with  splendid  blooms  of  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Pioo,  with  Molly  Sharman  Craw- 
ford. 

The  only  exhibit  of  18  bunches  of  decorative 
Roses,  distinct,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  but  the  exhibit  was  well  worthy 
of  the  Ist  prize  that  was  awarded.  Crimson 
Rambler,  Bardou  .Job,  Gardenia,  Mme.  Ravary, 
and  Lady  White  were  notable  varieties  shown 
well  in  this  collection. 

For  12  blooms  of  any  crimson  and  12  of  any 
white  variety,  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, were  placed  1st  for  splendid  flowers  of 
.1.  B.  Clark  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  2nd, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
There  were  only  two  competitors  for  the  Wind- 
sor Cup,  offered  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  and  Mr. 

E.  B.   LiNDSELL  won  easil.y,   having  :  ome  very 
choice  blooms.    2nd,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Stevens. 


Mr.  E.  B.  LiNDSELL  also  won  the  Princess 
Alexis  Dolgorouki's  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for 
c:ght  varieties,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each 
variety. 

Jlrs.  W.  A.  Owston  offered  a  Challenge  Cup 
m  the  class  for  18  blooms,  distinct.  It  was  won 
by  ilr.  W.  Onslow  Times,  Avith  excellent  speci- 
mens of  Helen  Keller,  Dean  Hole,  J.  B.  Clark, 
and    Frau    Karl    Druschki.      2nd,    Mr.    J.    B. 

FORTESCUE. 

Mr.  W.  L.  WiTTERN  won  1st  prizes  in  the 
cla.sses  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  and  for  12  dis- 
tinct, open  only  to  growers  of  not  more  than 
1,000  plants. 

Mr.  FoRTESCUE  won  the  Cup  presented  by 
Lady  Mary  Arkwright  in  the  local  classes  for  24 
blooms,  distinct ;  also  the  Cup  presented  by  Lady 
Evelyn  ilason  for  six  bunches  of  decorative 
Roses.  Mr.  A.  L.  Cook,  Mr.  E.  Shackle,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Carey,  Mr.  E.  Clifton  Brown,  Rev.  H. 
Tower,  and  Jlr.  F.  Govett  also  won  prizes  in 
this  section. 

Mrs.  Bevil  Fortescue's  Cup  was  won  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle.  The  same  exhibitor  also 
won  the  1st  prizes  offered  for  nine  Tea  or  Noi- 
sette varieties,  showing  Mrs.  J.  Laing  ;  for  six 
blooms  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.  ;  and  also  for  six 
Tea  or  Noisette  Roses. 

The  class  for  decorated  dinner  tables  was  well 
contested,  Mrs.  W.  Maslin  having  a  very  taste- 
fully-arranged table  of  Sweet  Peas,  Gypsophila, 
and  grasses. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  won  the  National 
Ro.se  Society's  Medal  offered  for  the  best  Rose 
in  the  show  with  a  bloom  of  .Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt. 

The  Marchioness  of  Normandy's  Cup,  offered 
for  a  group  of  plants,  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Wagg. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as 
usual.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  hardy 
flowers,  Carn,ations,  and  Roses :  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  Roses;  Messrs. 
Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  hardy  flowere ;  Mr. 
Thos.  Tubb,  Farnham  Commoii,  Roses;  Messrs. 
Fletcher  Bros..  Oltershaw.  hardy  flowers  and 
Roses;  Messrs.  Titt  &  Son,  Windsor,  floral  deco- 
rations; and  the  Clury  Nurseries,  Langley,  a 
collection  of  Carnations. 


SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTI 

CULTURAL. 

June  27,  28.— The  summer  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held,  in  splendid  weather,  on 
these  dates,  in  the  County  Cricket  Ground, 
Southampton,  which  provided  an  excellent  site 
for  the  holding  of  a  flower  show.  The  entries 
were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some  former 
years.  There  was  a  little  falling  off  in  the 
entries  in  the  Rose  classes,  which  were  the 
more  numerous  in  the  prize  list.  The  blooms 
staged  were  not  large,  but  good  in  quality,  and 
some  few  showed  the  effects  of  the  recent  hot 
weather.  Miscellaneous  plants  were  interesting, 
whilst  displays  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
good.  The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Fuidge,  who  has  held  this 
otfice  for  40  years. 

Roses. 

The  leading  class  for  Roses  was  for  48  blooms, 
distinct.  Three  competed,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Piuoii  &  Son,  Colchester, 
for  medium-sized,  fre.sh  blooms  of  such  varieties 
as  G.  C.  Waud,  White  Killarney,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Maman  Cochet,  Florence  Pemberton,  Lady 
Ursula,  Mrs.  .John  Laing,  and  Mine.  Jules 
Gravereaux.  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth, 
Berkshire,  who  had  slightly  smaller  blooms. 

In  the  cla.ss  for  12  triplets,  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berkshire,  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor,  staging  Hugh  Dickson,  Avoca,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Mildred  Grant,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Frau  K.  Druschki,  and  Mrs.  S.  Crawford. 

Eor  12  varieties  of  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties, 
.Mr.  G  .Prince  was  placed  1st  for  choice  blooms 
of  Mrs.  M.  Kennedy,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  amongst  other  varieties. 

Mr.  H.  Drew  was  successful  in  the  class  for 
six  Roses  of  any  one  dark  variety,  having  well- 
coloured  blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  showed  the  premier 
exhibit  in  the  class  for  six  Roses  of  a  light- 
coloured  variety,  having  fine  blooms  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki. 

For  a  displ.ay  of  decorative  Roses,  in  a  space 
of  7  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  Elisha  J.  Hicks,  Twy- 
ford,  Berkshire,  was  placed  1st,  with  bunches  of 
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desirable  kinds  pleasingly  arranged.  Orleans 
Rose,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  JNlrs.  W.  Cutbush  were 
noticeable  in  this  exhibit.  2nd,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hicks. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  gardeners 
and  amateurs.  Seven  growers  competed  for  the 
"  Munt "  Silver  Cup,  offered  for  18  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties,  but  the  trophy  was  won  easily 
by  Dr.  C.  Lamplough,  Kirkstall,  Alverstoke, 
with  good  specimens  of  Dean  Hole,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, and  W.  Sliean.  H.  D.  Broughton,  Esq., 
Beech  Hurst,  Andover  (gr.  Mr.  W.  C.  Gregory), 
was  placed  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  Boses,  D. 
Se.\ton,  Esq.,  Woodside  Cottage,  Lymington, 
was  the  most  successful  e.xhibitor. 

Mi.\ed  varieties  of  Roses,  arranged  in  two  vases 
for  effect,  made  a  pleasing  display.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  EUwood),  won  tlie  1st  prize 
easily  with  an  exhibit  in  which  the  Lyon  Rose 
was  a  conspicuous  variety.  2nd,  A.  J.  Fort, 
Esq.,  Winchester. 

Sweet  Peas  are  an  important  feature  at  this 
exhibition.  Messrs.  Toogood,  Southampton, 
offered  prizes  in  a  class  for  six  bunches.  F.  G. 
RuDORE,  Esq.,  Woodfield,  Havant  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Hoar),  won  the  1st  prize  with  small,  fresh  ex- 
amples of  John  Ingman,  Elsie  Herbert,  King 
Edward  Spencer,  and  Evelyn  Hemus.  2nd,  Mr. 
Bealing,  Bassett,  Southampton.  But  this  de- 
cision did  not  meet  with  general  approval. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons',  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.'s,  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons' 
classes,  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Ranston  House, 
Blandford  (gr.  Jlr.  Usher),  was  quite  unassailable 
in  every  case,  winning  the  1st  prizes  with  large, 
brightly-coloured  blooms  of  such  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Usher,  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Othello,  Spencer,  and  Clara  Curtis.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Lees,  Warblington  Cottage,  Havant,  was  also  a 
prominent  exhibitor  in  these  classes,  winning 
several  prizes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Mr.  Myers  (gr.  Mr.  EUwood)  won  the  1st 
prize  easily  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes. 

Mrs.  Ubsdell,  New  Milton  (gr.  Mr.  Foskett), 
showed  the  best  exhibit  of  white  Grapes  with 
bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Fajrman,  Downhams,  won  the  1st 
prize  for  one  dish  of  Peaches  with  extra  good 
fruits  of  Hale's  Early. 

Mr.  Usher  excelled  in  the  class  for  Nec- 
tarines, having  small,  well-coloured  examples. 

Strawberries  were  very  fine  in  quality,  and 
numerously  shown.  For  two  dishes  of  these 
fruits,  L.  Walker  Munro,  Esq.,  Brockenhurst 
(gr.  Mr.  Westron),  won  the  1st  prize  with  superb 
examples  of  Givon's  Late  Prolific  and  Bedford 
Champion. 

Exhibits  of  vegetables  were  numerous  and 
good,  although,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  in  past  years.  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons  offered 
10  prizes  for  6  dishes.  J\Ir.  Myers  easily  se- 
cured the  leading  award  with  high-class  examples 
of  Cauliflowers,  Tomatos,  Potatos,  Peas,  Car- 
rots, and  Onions.  2nd,  Admiral  Sir  J.  Hopkins, 
Greatbridge  House,   Romsey   (gr.   Mr.    Matting- 

le.Y)- 

Mr.  Myers  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  class  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables,  and 
also  in  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  class  for  the 
same  number  of  dishes. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits  added  much  to 
the  excellence  of  the  show. 

Mr.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  showed  Carnations  in 
quantity  and  of  high  quality.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Son,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, arranged  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in 
an  attractive  manner.  Heucheras,  Campanulas, 
Hemerocallis,  perpetual-flowering  Pinks,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  Scabious  were  especially  good. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Si.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  contributed 
Kniphofias  "  Goldelse  "  and  "  Rufus,"  also  Del- 
phiniums, including  the  variety  Rev.  Lascelles, 
a  very  dark  blue  flower,  with  a  pure  white  eye. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton, 
arranged  a  grand  display  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  showed 
about  50  spikes  of  Delphiniums,  all  of  high-class 
quality.  Noticeable  varieties  were  Lovely 
(mauve  and  blue),  Monarch  of  All,  Royal  Blue, 
Dusky  Monarch,  Star  of  Langport,  andLeniberg 
(a  very  dark  purple-violet  variety). 


RICHMOND   HORTICULTURAL. 

.lu-NE  28^--The  Richmond  Hurticultural  Society 
held  their  37th  exhibition  in  the  Old  Deer  Park 
on  the  above  date.  This  being  the  date  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Norwich, 
and  flower  shows  being  also  held  at  the  same 
time  so  near  to  Richmond  as  W^alton-on-Tha'ues 
and  Windsor,  the  show  under  notice  suffered  in 
consequence.  Although  the  exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
quality.  Despite  the  hot,  dry  season,  the  dis- 
plays of  Roses,  hardy  plants,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
other  flowers  were  remarkably  good.  A  large 
amount  of  space  was  occupied  by  very  fine 
groups  of  miscellaneous  plants.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  sections  of  the  exhibition  brought  to- 
gether some  very  meritorious  exhibits.  A  dish 
of  extra  large  berries  of  "Waterloo"  Straw- 
berries from  Jlr.  Biddulph's  garden,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  not  every  garden 
which  is  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  this 
late  Strawberry,  but  when  successfully  grown 
there  is  no  finer  or  richer-flavoured  variety.  A 
novel  class  was  that  for  the  best  collection  of 
salads  ;  Mr.  Lassock,  who  won  the  1st  prize,  ar- 
ranged a  representative  collection  of  fresh,  well- 
grown  salading  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  As 
is  so  often  the  case  at  provincial  shows,  the 
vegetables  shown  by  cottagers  and  allotment- 
holders  were  of  high  merit,  and  did  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  exhibits  staged  by  pro- 
fessional gardeners. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 100  square  feet.  Sir  Max  Waechter  was 
placed  1st  with  a  fine  exhibit  containing  well- 
grown  plants  of  Liliums  in  variety,  Spiricas, 
Carnations,  and  well-flowered  Orchids ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Card  &  Denny  ;  3rd,  Miss  Langworthy, 
Holyport. 

For  a  semi -circular  group  of  plants,  not  to 
exceed  60  square  feet,  Mr.  S.  Larkin  secured 
the  1st  prize  with  a  tastefully-arranged  exhibit 
consisting  chiefly  of  tall,  graceful  Palms  and 
Orchids ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Cooper  Coles,  Twicken- 
ham. 

Air.  H.  Little,  Twickenham,  was  clearly  1st 
in  the  class  for  six  e.xotic  Orchids ;  his  plants 
included  an  unusually  fine  specimen  of  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Zephyra ;  2nd,  Mr,  S.  Fiddleman, 
Tooting. 

The  best  collection  of  six  e.xotic  Ferns,  the  best 
six  foliage  plants,  and  the  best  Aspidistras  were 
shown  by  Mrs.  Vaughan-Arbuckle,  Richmond, 
but  this  exhibitor  was  2nd  to  Jlr.  L.  Warde, 
Petersham,  and  Mrs.  Cooper  Coles  in  the  classes 
for  six  Caladiums  and  six  Fuchsias  respectively. 

Mr.  G.  Atkins  won  the  1st  prize  for  six 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  whilst  Mrs.  V.aughan- 
Arbuckle  was  1st  in  the  class  for  six  Coleus,  Mr. 
L.  Warde  being  2nd 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  won  the 
1st  pi'ize  for  48  Roses  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
collection  of  fresh  blooms  of  good  substance. 

Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch  were  placed  1st  for 
24  Roses,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  being  2nd. 

Messrs.  Crisp  &  Sons  had  the  best  exhibit  of 
12  Roses,  Mr.  Burch  being  2nd  and  Mr.  H. 
Drew  3rd  ;  whilst  for  12  Roses  of  one  variety, 
Mr.  H.  Drew  won  the  1st  prize  and  Messrs.  F. 
Cant   (he    2nd. 

Honor.4ry   Exhibits. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  ar- 
ranged a  series  of  groups  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  trees  and  shrubs.  The  outstanding 
plants  were  Codisums  (Crotons),  particularly  C. 
caudatus  tortilus,  Caladiums  Silver  Cloud  and 
John  R.  Box.  and  little  beds  of  Nertera  depressa, 
which  Mr.  Russell  grows  so  extraordinarily  well. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Sheen  Nurseries,  was 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  large  group  of 
plants. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hatch,  East  Twickenham,  dis- 
played an  uncommonly  good  group  of  Cacti,  the 
plants  being  chiefly  in  flower. 

Besides  the  two  medals  for  groups  of  plants, 
others  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  Eckfoed  for 
Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick, 
for  Japanese  Maples,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordh.am 
for  a  group  of  plants.  The  Gunnersbury  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  Roses  was  won  by  Messrs.  S'.  Cant 
&  Co.,  and  the  Waechter  Cup  for  fruit  was 
awarded  to  Sir  W.   Geeenwell,  Caterham. 


REIGATE   ROSE   AND   SWEET   PEA. 

July  1.— The  6tli  annual  sliow  uf  tlie  Reigato 
Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Association  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  in  the  grounds  at  The  Barons,  Rei- 
gate,  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Johnstone.  'The 
exhibition  was  much  larger  than  the  one  held 
last  year,  and  favourable  weather  added  to  the- 
success  of  the  show,  which,  on  the  last  occasion, 
was  spoiled  by  a  continuous  downpour  of  rain. 

Competition  was  keenest  in  the  Sweet  Pea- 
classes,  in  which  some  excellent  bunches  vpere 
staged.  Eleven  competitors  staged  in  the  class 
for  12  bunches,  and  there  were  13  collections  in 
the  class  for  5  bunches  of  these  flowers.  The 
decoi'ative  classes  for  table  decorations  proved  a 
great  attraction,  there  being  nine  tables  arranged 
with  Sweet  Peas  and  six  with  Roses.  The  chal- 
lenge cup  offered  in  the  former  class  was  awarded 
for  a  mixed  arrangement  of  mauve,  pink,  and' 
cream  coloured  Sweet  Peas,  with  Sweet  Pea. 
foliage.  The  Challenge  Bowl  offered  for  Roses 
was  given  for  an  arrangement  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  with  foliage  of  Rosa  rubrifolia  and 
Asparagus. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  exhibition 
Roses,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,, 
won  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  for  48  blooms, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  being  placed  2nd,  and; 
Messrs.  Frank  C.\nt  &  Co.,  Colchester,  3rd. 

Mr.  H.  Drew,  Oxford,  was  placed  1st  in  the 
class  for  24  blooms  of  Roses,  and  also  in  that  for 
18  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties. 

Twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses  made  a  good 
class,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  winning  the 
1st  prize  with  a  group  which  included  some 
especially  good  blooms  of  Rouge  Angevine,  Lady 
Curzon,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Rose  classes  for  amateurs  were  grouped 
in  three  divisions,  those  growing  fewer  than  300i 
plants,  those  with  fewer  than  1,000,  and  the  open 
classes.  In  the  open  classes,  Mr.  A.  Tate  won 
the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  24  varieties,  and 
for  3  blooms  each  of  8  varieties.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hammond  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  18 
blooms,  and  Mr,  E.  M.  Eversfield  in  that  for 
12  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties.  The  Silver  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  bloom  was  won  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Lehmann,  with  the  variety  Avoca. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

July  4. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
.association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Mr. 
Massie,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  an  attendance  of  55  members. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Some  Recent  Additions  to 
Our  Knowledge  of  Trees,"  the  secretary  gave  an 
account  of  the  experiments  in  the  breeding  of 
Elms,  which  Dr,  Henry,  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, had  recently  carried  out  (an  abstract  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of 
April  23  and  30,  1910),  and  this  he  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  A  discussion 
followed. 

The  exhibits  included  an  exliibit  of  Roses, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh; 
Begonia  flowers  and  Potato  Midlothian  Early 
(the  produce  of  two  plants  weighing  10  lbs.), 
from  Jliss  Burton,  Polton ;  fruit  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  shown  by  Messrs.  .John  Forbes, 
Ltd.,  Hawick;  flowers  of  Carnation  Lady  Her- 
mione,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  seedling  0.\-eye  Daisies  (Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum),  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Baillie,  Sten- 
house,  Liberton  ;  a  new  Strawberry,  named  The- 
Liberal,  and  Essex  Star  Pea,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
James  Scarlett,  Sweethope,  iMusselburgh  r 
Marguei-ite  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  and  hybrid  Pas- 
sion flower,  from  ]\Iessrs.  James  Grieve: 
&  Sons,  Edinburgh ;  a  plant  of  Rhododen- 
dron grown  in  a  dwelling-room  window  in 
Edinburgh  for  eight  years,  but  now  nearly  sup- 
pressed by  a  plant  of  the  common  Heather 
(Calluna),  which  appeared  as  a  seedling  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  Rhododendron  was  repotted 
eight  years  ago,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Macmillan, 
Edinburgh  (late  of  Trinity  Cottage) ;  and 
Lathyrus  rotundifolius  (Drummondii),  shown  by 
the  Secretary. 

At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  August  1  a  paper 
will  be  read  on  "  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions," by  Mr.  Thos.  Hay,  superintendent  of 
Greenwich  Park  (late  of  Hopetoun). 

The  arrangements  for  the  excursion  to  Man- 
derstun  on  August   19  were  announced. 
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HANLEY  HORTICULTURAL  FETE. 

July  5,  6. — The  15th  annual  horticultural 
fete  was  held  in  the  Hanley  Park,  situated  in 
the  world-renowned  Staffordshire  Potteries,  on 
the  above  dates.  The  entries  appeared  to  be  well 
up  to  the  average,  and  competition  was  keen  in 
nearly    all   the   classes. 

The  show  was  well  supported  by  visitors  on 
the  opening  day,  and  without  attempting  to  par- 
ticularise too  closely,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  remarkably  w;ell-grown  and  handsome  collec- 
tions of  fruit  exhibited  by  J.  Dr.vke,  Esq.,  Orford 
House,  Market  Rasen,  and  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Eaton  Hall,  Chester.  The  artistically- 
arranged  plant  groups  found  many  admirers. 
Plants   (opek). 

The  group  class  is  always  a  good  feature  at 
Hanley,  and  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence was  well  maintained  on  the  present 
occasion.  Each  of  the  five  exhibitors  occu- 
pied spaces  of  300  square  feet  down  the  centre 
of  the  largest  marquee,  and  plants  in  or  out  of 
bloom  were  permissible.  Five  prizes  were  offered. 
Olid  the  first  three  were  awarded  as  foUow  : — 
1st,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield ;  3rd,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Manning,  Dudley.  The  first  four  groups 
were  constructed  on  practically  the  same  prin- 
ciple, each  one  having  a  central  bridge  or  arch  on 
wliioh  were  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
surmounted  by  a  tall  Palm. 

Richness  of  foliage  and  flower  and  artistic 
arrangement  were  the  characteristic  features  of 
-Messrs.  Cypher's  group.  The  corner  mounds 
were  clothed  with  exceedingly  well-coloured 
Codia-ums,  Draca>nas,  Kalanchoes,  and  Cattleyas. 
In  the  intervening  spaces  Orchids,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  Liliums,  Ixoras,  and 
graceful  specimens  of  Humea  elegans  over  a 
groundwork  of  Aralias,  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Alo- 
casias,  Marantas,  and  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus 
were  employed  with  good  taste.  The  2nd  prize 
group  was  meritorious,  but  the  general  effect 
was  rather  marred  by  the  inclusion  of  two  tall 
pillar  Roses  Hiawatha.  In  the  3rd  prize  collec- 
tion Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Phal^nopsis, 
Thunias  and  Liliums  were  very  effective. 

.Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  next  class  for  Orchids  arranged,  for  effect  on 
table  space  of  100  square  feet.  Ferns  and  foliage 
plants  were  allowed.  In  this  group  we  noted  ex- 
cellent plants  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Vanda 
ca-ruloa,  Oncidium  Pescatorei,  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpuni.  Disa  grandiflora,  Ltelio-Cattleya  cal- 
listoglossa.  L.-C.  Canhamiana  gigantea,  Bulbo- 
phyllum  Lobhii,  and  Oncidiums. 

In  another  class  for  eight  Orchids,  distinct, 
.Messrs  Cypher  were  again  to  the  fore.  They 
h.id  splendid  specimens  of  Vanda  coerulea. 
Phahi'iiopsis  Rimestadiana,  Cattleya  gigas,  Odon- 
liiglcjssum  percultum,  Lielio-Cattleya  Canhamiana 
ina^:nifica,  and  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum. 

In  a  cla.ss  rt»Berved  for  "  Malmaison  "  and  other 
Carnations,  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  Elvaston 
Caatle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  .1.  H.  Giwdacre),  was  the 
only  competitor.  The  plants  showed  excellent 
culture,  and  the  1st  prize  was  well  deserved. 

.MessiR.  Cypher  again  took  the  lead  in  a  class 
for  six  plants  in  flower  (Orchids  excluded).  They 
had  beautiful  specimens  of  Ixora  Williamsii, .  I. 
Shawii,  Allanianda  nobilis,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
Erica  Cavendishiana,  and  Statice  intermedia ; 
2nd.  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

.Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  were  also  awarded  1st 
prizes  for  (1)  six  foliage  plants,  (2)  six  Palms,  and 
(3)  .six  fine  foliage  plants. 

k.  H.  MADDorK,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Alsager 
(gr.  Mr.  B.  Smith),  was  successful  in  a  class  for 
12  Caladiums.  The  plants  were  of  medium  size 
and  well  coloured. 

There  were  five  good  entries  in  a  class  pro- 
vided for  a  dozen  table  plants  grown  in  pots  not 
exceeding  6  inches.  The  1st  prize  was  gained  by 
0.  J.  CrosbieDawson.  psq..  May  Place,  New- 
castle (gr.  Mr.  J.  L.  Wells),  who  showed  nine 
narrow-leaved,  richly-coloured  Codiicums,  one 
Dracirna,  one  Aralia,  and  one  indifferently- 
coloured  Pandanus  Veitchii  ;  2iid,  Mrs.  Meakin, 
Darlaston  Hall,  Stone  (gr.  Mr.  G.  F.  Goodill). 
Plants  (Amateurs). 

The  1st  prize  in  the  leading  group  class  was 
won  by  A.  H.  Maddock,  Esq.,  Alsager  (gr.  Mr. 
15.  Smith),  who  had  very  well-grown  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  in  great  variety  nicely  arranged. 
In  the  2nd  prize  group,  which  came  from  Mrs. 
SwANN,    Halston    Hall,    Oswestry    (gr.    Mr.    C. 


Roberts),  yellow-leaved  Codiseums  were  rather 
overdone.  The  3rd  award  went  to  Mrs.  Meakin, 
Darlaston  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  G.  F.  Goodill),  who 
secured  1st  prizes  in  classes  for  (1)  six  specimen 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  and  (2)  six  Begonias. 
G.  J.  Crosbie-Dawson.  E?q.,  Newcastle  (gr. 
Jlr.  J.  L.  Wells),  took  the  lead  in  a  class  for  six 
exotic  Ferns,  and  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  XJmber- 
slade  Hall,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster), 
had  the  best  12  table  plants  grown  in  5-inch 
pots. 

Roses  (opek). 

Roses  were  extensively  shown,  but  the  quality 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago.  On  the 
present  occasion  many  blooms  lacked  size  and 
substance,  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  tent  in 
which  they  were  exhibited  had  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  them. 

There  were  five  exhibits  in  the  leading  class, 
which  was  for  72  blooms,  distinct.  The  1st  prize 
of  £10  was  won  by  Messrs.  HjVRKNess  &  Co., 
Hitchin,  whose  best  flowers  were  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mrs.  Stuart  Clark,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Lyon  Rose.  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Clark, 
Madame  M.  Soupert,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  Her  Majesty.  Jlessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  who  were  placed  2nd, 
showed  even-sized  blooms  of  Hugh  Dickson, 
Mamie,  Due  de  Rohan,  Her  >tajestv,  and 
Mildred  Grant. 

The  last-named  exhibitors  were  placed  Ist  in 
the  next  class  which  was  for  48  blooms,  distinct. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Nottingham. 

In  a  class  for  36  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  were  awarded  1st 
prize.  Thev  had  the  following  varieties  in  good 
condition:  kugh  Dickson,  White  Maman  Cocliet, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  Stuart  Clark,  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing.  2nd,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons. 

The  best  12  varieties,  distinct,  introduced 
during  the  years  1909-10-11  came  from  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  The  varieties  exhibited 
were  :  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Lady  Barham, 
Otto  Von  Bismarck,  Ethel  Malcolm,  George 
Reimers,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  La  Galissiere, 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs.  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Mabel  Drew,  Bertha  Gaulis,  and  Nita  Weldon. 
2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  3rd,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry. 

Me-ssrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  won  1st  prizes 
in  classes  for  (1)  24  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct  varie- 
ties, (2)  24  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  and  (3) 
12  white  Roses  (one  variety). 

The  Lyon  Rose  exhibited  by  W.  T.  Mattock, 
Oxford,  was  the  b?st  vellow  flowered  Rose.  Out 
of  eight  competitors  "Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham 
led  in  a  class  for  12  pink-flowered  Roses,  with 
.Mrs.  John  Laing  in  good  condition.  The  best 
red  or  crimson  variety  was  Hugh  Dickson,  shown 
by  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

In  a  class  provided  for  diinier  tables,  8  feet  by 
4  feet,  decorated  with  Roses,  there  were  seven 
exhibits.  The  1st  prize  of  £4  was  secured  bv 
Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  Oxford. 

Miscellaneous  Cut  Flowers. 

There  were  five  splendid  exhibits  in  a  class  for 
a  collection  of  hardy  peronnials  (shrubs,  annuals, 
duplicate  or  mixed  bunches  not  allowed) 
arranged  on  a  table  space  (four  tiers)  of  16  feet 
by  4  feet.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  who  had 
excellent  bunches  of  Gaillardias,  Liliums, 
Heucheras,  Campanulas,  Galegas,  Iceland 
Poppies,  Delphiniums,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs.  G. 
Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale. 

Owing  to  a  misinterpretation  in  the  reading  of 
the  schedule,  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son, 
Sheffield,  were  disqualified  for  including  three 
coloured  forms  of  Alstroemcria  chiliensis  in  one 
bunch  in  their  exhibit.  This  was  a  matter  for 
regret,  because  the  collection  was  a  meritorious 
one,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  the 
best  of  the  set.  A  special  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.   Artindale  for  their  splendid  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Lewis  &  Sproson,  St<ike-on-Trent, 
were  awarded  the  Ist  prize  of  £15  for  floral 
designs  arranged  on  a  space  of  15  feet  by  6  feet. 

In  a  cla.»s  reserved  for  dinner  tables,  8  feet 
by  4  feet,  decorated  with  flowers  (Roses  excluded) 
tfiere  were  eight  entries.  Plants  in  pots  were 
allowed.  The  Ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Blair.  Beech  Hill,  Cheddleton,  whose  table  was 
pleasingly  decorated  with  pink  Carnations  re- 
lieved with  sprays  of  Gypsophila,  Co<lia>um 
leaves,  and  Asparagus.  2na,  Messrs.  Lewis  & 
Sproson. 


Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  one  for 
a  dessert  table,  10  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  decor- 
ated with  flowers  and  foliage  (Orchids  excluded). 
Not  more  than  14  dishes  of  fruit  were  allowed. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  J.  Drake,  Esq., 
Orford  House,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Parker),  whose  collection  was  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  It  included  Taunton  Hero  and 
Countess  Melons ;  Lord  Napier  and  Newton  Nec- 
tarines ;  Dr.  Hogg  and  Royal  George  Peaches ; 
Lady  Sudeley  and  Beauty  of  Bath  Apples; 
Brown  Turkey  Fig ;  Leader  Strawberry  ;  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  tiiapcs. 
The  decorations  consisted  of  Carnations,  Fran- 
9oas,  Heucheras,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  2nd  prize 
was  gained  bv  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  had 
good  dishes  of  Royal  George  and  Prince  of  Wales 
Peaches ;  Golden  Gage  Plum  :  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh (irapes.  The  decorations  were  a  very 
pretty  combination  of  pink  Carnations  and  white 
Fran^oas.  3rd,  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers, 
Yorks.   (gr.  Mr.  W.  NichoUs). 

CoUeclioii  of  13  dishes.— In  this  class  not 
fewer  than  eight  kinds  were  required,  and  not 
more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind.  Black  and 
white  Grapes  (two  bunches  of  each)  were  to  be 
included  and  arranged  on  separate  tables,  measur- 
ing 6  feet  by  4  feet.  As  in  the  last  class  floral 
decorations  were  allowed,  but  prizes  for  these 
were  awarded  separately.  There  were  four  ex- 
hibits, and  the  best  of  these  came  from  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  Eaton  Hall,  Chester  (gr.  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes),  who  had  unusually  good  specimen.^ 
of  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Trans- 
parent tiage  Plum,  Royal  George  Peach.  Wor- 
cester Pe<armain  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear,  Eaton  Seed- 
ling Melon,  Foster's  Seedling,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  CJrapes.  This  exhibitor  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  the  floral  de- 
corations. J.  Drake,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Parker),  who  secured  the  2iid  prize,  showed 
grand  dishes  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  Leader 
Strawberry,  Taunton  Hero  JNlelon,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Gra.pes.  The 
3rd  award  fell  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr. 
.Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  was  placed  1st  for  de- 
corations, which  consisted  entirely  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cattleyas   and   Asparagus. 

Only  two  exhibits  were  placed  before  the 
judges  in  a  smaller  class  for  six  dishes,  distinct 
kinds.  1st,  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield  Hall,  Ruge- 
ley  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman),  who  showed  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peach,  Down- 
ton  Nectarine  and  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  in  splen- 
did condition.     2nd.  Mr.  N.  Buxton,  Gedling. 

In  a  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  (two 
black  and  two  white),  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster (gr.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes)  was  placed  1st, 
with  large,  handsome  well-berried  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court. 
2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre).  The  winning  pair  of  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  by  the 
last-named  exhibitor.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes  was 
a  very  good  2nd. 

In  a  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
(Black  Hamburgh  excluded)  there  were  five 
splendid  entries.  1st.  Lady  Beaumont  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Nicholls)  for  large,  well -finished  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  N.  1'.  Barnks  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  his  handsome  bunches 
of   Gros   Maroc. 

,1.  Drake,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Nicholls)  won  first 
prizes  in  classes  provided  for  (1)  two  bunches  of 
White  Muscat  Grapes  and  (2)  two  bunches  of 
any  white  Grapes  (Muscats  excluded).  The 
Duke  of  Westminster  was  placed  2nd  in  each 
class. 

Lord  Bagot  showed  the  best  dish  of  six 
Peaches.  The  variety  exhibited  was  Royal 
George.  2nd,  Ladv  Beaumont  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Nicholls). 

The  last-named  exhibitor  led  in  the  class  for 
six  Nectarines,  showing  large,  well-coloured 
fruits  of  Lord  Napier. 

The  two  best  dishes  of  Nectarines,  as  well  as 
the  winning  dish  of  Figs,  came  from  Lord 
BAf:oT.  F.  E.  MuNTZ,  Esq..^  Umbersladc  Hal!, 
Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster)  showed  the 
best  disli  of  Strawberries. 
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Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  six 
distinct  liiads  of  vegetables,  and  of  the  four 
e.\liibils  the  one  from  Lady  Beaumont  (gr.  Mr. 
\V.  Nicholls)  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  2nd, 
F.  T.  MuNTZ,  Esq.  <gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster). 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  also  offered  prizes  for 
si.v  di-stinct  kinds.  1st,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr  H.  S.  Foster).  2nd,  Ladv  Be.4u.mont  (gr. 
Mr.    W.   Nicholls). 

The  Society's  class  was  for  nine  distinct  kinds, 
and  there  were  seven  good  entries.  1st,  Lady 
Beaumont  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Nicholls).  2nd,  F.  E. 
Muntz,  Esq.   (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster). 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

A  special  award  of  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  £10  10s.,  and  a  Gold  Medal,  offered  for 
the  best  trade  e.xhibit,  was  won  by  Messrs  Sut- 
ton &  Sons,  Reading,  for  an  extensive  display 
of  choice  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Aldersey  &  Marsden,  Tilston,  Mai- 
pas,  showed  60  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  together 
with  cut  sprays  of  hardy  shrubs  and  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  William  Lowe,  Beeston,  occupied  40  feet 
length  of  staging,  on  which  was  displayed  about 
200  varieties  of  cut  Roses.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  Roses  and 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in  great  variety.  (Sil- 
ver Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  contri 
buted  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  (Gold 
Modal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  showed 
Ferns  and  clipped  shrubs,     (Gold  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  Sheffield, 
occupied  space  130  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  with 
a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  Roses,  bog  and  aquatic  plants.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  EcKFORD,  Wem,  showed  Sweet  Peas. 
(Silver  .Medal.) 

Messrs.  J-4RMAN  &  Co.,  Chard,  contributed 
Centaureas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Carnations  and 
Rosss.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Seagrave  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  S.  R.  Compson, 
JIacclesfield,  sent  Violas.     (Silver  Medals.) 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

SUMJIER   EXHIBITION. 

July  7. — The  35th  summer  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  a  large  canvas  roofed  building,  having 
an  area  of  nearly  30,000  square  feet.  It  accom- 
modated 20  tables,  each  140  feet  long  and 
3  feet  broad,  and  ample  room  was  allowed  be- 
tween the  tables  for  the  inspection  of  the  ex- 
hibits. The  exhibition  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  Rose  shows  ever  held  ;  the 
entries  numbered  more  than  1,000,  whilst  the 
Roses  were  of  good  quality,  if  rather  .small;  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  but  this  only  seemed  to 
cause  a  larger  attendance  than  usual. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  building  were  ap- 
parent soon  in  the  day,  for  the  blooms  in  an 
adjoining  tent  began  to  wither,  whilst  those  in 
the  principal  building  continued  to  withstand 
the  great  heat  surprisingly  well.  It  was  instruc- 
tive to  note  the  development  of  the  flowers  ;  the 
bud  of  the  morning  was  a  fully-opened  Rose  at 
noon,  by  which  time  the  blooms  which  were 
perfect  when  staged  had  become  full-blown. 
The  successful  exhibitors  were  those  who 
had  anticipated  this,  and  had  selected  their 
blooms  accordingly.  Fine  blooms  of  Lyon 
Rose  were  staged  in  great  numbers.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  the  older  favourites 
held  their  own,  and  we  frequently  noted  such 
varieties  as  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Niphetos  (immense  blooms)  in  the  winning 
stands.  That  difficult  Rose  Bessie  Brown  was 
also  splendidly  shown.  The  new  varieties  were 
»gain  placed  in  a  special  tent,  and  attracted  an 
immense  number  of  visitors.  Two  new  varieties, 
both  H.T.s,  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
telfast.  received  the  Society's  Gold  Medal,  two 
other  new  Roses  were  awarded  Silver-gilt  Medals, 
and  six  obtained  Cards  of  Commendation,  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  exhibition  is  due  to  the  hard- 
working, ever-courteous  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawlev,  and  his  assistants. 


Nurseeymen's  Classes. 

The  winner  of  the  Challenge  Trophy  in  the 
premier  class  for  nurserymen,  which  requires  72 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  may  very  properly  be 
termed  the  champion  Rose  grower  of  the  year. 
On  this  occasion  the  winner  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  who  were  the 
winners  last  year,  being  a  close  2nd.  The 
premier  exhibit  contained  immense,  well-coloured 
Lluums  of  fine  form.  Varieties  that  were  par- 
ticularly noticeable  included  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark, 
which  also  received  the  Silver  Medal  offered  for 
the  best  Tea  Rose  in  the  show,  Leslie  Holland 
(of  a  rich  colour),  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Preston,  King  George  V.  (a  dark  and 
velvety  bloom),  Jonkheer,  J.  L,  Mock,  Chas.  K. 
Douglas,  Queen  of  Spain  (an  almost  perfect  bloom 
of  pale,  flesh-pink  colour),  and  Gustave  Piganeau, 
The  blest  blooms  in  the  2nd  prize  group  were 
Mrs,  G,  W.  Kershaw,  Geo.  Dickson,  Chas. 
Darwin,  Caroline  Testout,  Conway  Jones, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  Rev.  Ci.  Henslow,  and 
Earl  Warwick ;  3rd,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co., 
Hitchin;  4th,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Col- 
chester. 

The  class  for  40  distinct  varieties  of  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each  variety,  presented  a  wonder- 
ful sight ;  each  exhibitor  had  to  .stage  five.  bo.\es 
of  Roses  each  containnig  24  blooms.  The  whole 
of  this  immense  collection  was  of  a  surprising 
degree  of  excellence,  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  select  particular  blooms  for  notice. 
The  chief  award  was  given  to  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  who  last  year 
won  the  2nd  prize  in  this  class.  The  blooms 
which  attracted  us  most  were  Her  Majesty  (as 
fine  as  we  have  ever  seen  this  grand  variety), 
O.  Terks,  Mildred,  Dean  Hole,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Avoca.  2nd,  Messrs. 
R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  whose  example  of  Hugh 
Dickson  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  offered 
for  the  best  H.P.  bloom  in  the  show.  Others  of 
outstanding  merit  were  Claudius,  Mildred  Grant, 
Yvonne  Vacherot,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.  3rd,  Messrs. 
K.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

The  Chnia  Trophy  for  48  blooms,  distinct,  also 
attracted  very  keen  competition,  and  some  splen- 
did Roses  were  shown.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Long- 
woi-lh.  Faringdon,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
a  fi]ie  collection  of  rich  blooms,  such  as  Lady 
M'jyra  Beauclerc,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Avoca, 
Ulrich  Brunner  (an  immense  bloom),  and  His 
Majesty.  2nd  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham, 
Beeston  Nurseries,  Nottingham,  with  slightly 
smaller  blooms,  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Bessie  Brown  being  the  best.  3rd,  Jlessrs^ 
G,  &  W,  H.  BURCH,  the  Rose  Nurseries,  Peter- 
borough. 4th,  Me.ssrs.  J.  Burbell,  Cambridge. 
^  In  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  received  the  1st  prize 
for  an  exceedingly  good  exhibit.  His  best  blooms 
were  of  such  standard  varieties  as  Her  Majesty, 
.1.  B.  Clark,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  2nd,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hicks,  Twyford.  3rd,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
He-idington,  Oxford. 

The  class  requiring  six  distinct  varieties  in 
triplets  resulted  in  a  superb  competition,  and 
contained  the  finest  blooms  in  the  show.  The  1st 
prize  collection,  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
was  especially  fine.  We  noted  Hugh  Dickson, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Sirs,  David  McKee,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Leslie  Holland, 
William  Shean,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  all  im- 
mense blooms  of  perfect  form  and  colouring.  2nd, 
Mes-srs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Buroh.  3rd,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

Here  again  the  Roses  shown  were  excellent  and 
the  competition  good,  last  year's  winners  being 
again  placed  in  the  same  order.  The  D'Ombrain 
Cup,  offered  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Prince,  whose  best  blooms  were 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  iNladame  Jean  Dupuy, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Bridesmaid,  and  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Notting.  r|:d,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Long- 
worth,  ^Faringdon.  whose  stand  contained  an  im- 
mense flower  of  the  variety  Niphetos.  3rd, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester. 

!\lessrs.  Ch-apman  &  Collin,  Leicester,  were 
placed  1st  for  12  blooms,  distinct;  Messrs,  J. 
Jeffries  &  Son,  Cirencester,  being  2nd ;  and 
.Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Witham,  3rd. 

The  class  for  16  distinct  varieties,  shown  as 
triplets,   furnished  a  much  better  display  than 


the  previous  one.  Mr,  G.  Prince  led  easily  with 
two  stands  of  excellent  blooms,  the  best  of  which, 
JMadame  .Jules  Gravereaux,  received  the  Silver 
!Medal  offered  for  the  best  Tea  Rose  shown  by  a 
nurseryman.  2nd,  Mr.  Hy.  Drew.  3rd,  Messrs. 
W.  Crisp  &  Sons,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester. 

The  President's  prize,  oft'ered  for  nine  baskets 
of  cut  blooms  of  perpetual  flowering  Roses,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Eastlea,  Eastwood,  Essex,  for 
an  excellent  contribution.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

In  (he  class  for  five  baskets  of  Roses,  Messrs. 
Hugh  Dickson  excelled  easily. 

Vase  Classes. 

These  furnished  exhibits  of  greater  attraction 
than  the  preceding  classes.  The  leading  vases 
were  nicely  arranged,  and  the  seven  blooms  re- 
quired for  each  of  the  18  vases  are  sufficient  to 
n.ake  a  good  display.  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  & 
Sons,  Cirencester,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
having  splendid  vases  of  Aaron  Ward,  General 
M'Arthur,  and  Elizabeth  Barnes.  2nd,  Jlr,  J. 
Barrow,  Oadby,  Leicester. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  smaller  class  for  nine  vase.^ 
was  won  by  Mr".  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  2nd, 
Messrs.  W"  Spooner  &  Son,  Woking. 

There  was  a  new  class  lor  16  distinct  varieties 
of  24  blooms  arranged  in  lines  in  regulation 
boxes.  Mr.  E.  J.  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berkshire, 
was  easily  1st  with  a  fine  set  of  blooms. 

Decorative  Roses. 

The  "A.  C.  Turner"  Cup  is  offered  for  the 
best  collection  of  35  distinct  varieties,  not  fewer 
than  three  nor  more  than  12  trusses  of  each 
variety.  Winning  this  1st  prize  constitutes  the 
Championship  amongst  nurserymen  for  this  class 
of  Roses.  Mr.  J.  M.\ttock,  Oxford,  was 
awarded  the  Cup  for  a  splendid  collection  of  such 
decorative  varieties  as  Irish  Elegance,  Irish 
Glory,  Marquise  de  Sinety,  Nerarajah,  Mr.  A. 
Tate,  and  Lady  Curzon ;  2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ; 
3rd,  Jlessrs.  G.  Paul  &  Sons. 

In  similar  classes  of  smaller  numbers,  Messrs. 
W.  Spooxer  (twice),  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  and  Mr.  J. 
PiGG,   Royston,   Herts,   for  new   Roses,   won   1st 


awarded  the  1st  prize  for  Wichuraiana  Roses. 
Groups  of  Roses. 

The  schedule  permits  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
Rose  in  these  classes,  either  as  growing  plants 
or  cut  flowers,  but  the  latter  must  not  be  dis- 
played in  exhibition  boxes.  As  usual  Messrs. 
G.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  and  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  and  they  were  awarded  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  groups  were 
beautifully  arranged,  the  methods  in  each  case 
being  very  similar ;  pillar  varieties  were  ex- 
tensively employed,  Rubin,  American  Pillar, 
Delight,  and  Pere  Andre  in  the  winning  exhibit 
were  very  fine.  Other  good  Roses  were  Rev.  A. 
Cheales,  Butterfly  (a  seedling),  Pharisaer,  George 
Laing  Paul,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  (a  few  widely- 
expanded  blooms  of  this  variety  showing  their 
stamens  were  very  charming),  Capt.  Hayward, 
and  Liberty.  Iri  Jlessrs.  Hobbies'  group  the 
variety  Juliet  attracted  much  attention ;  the 
visitors  who  sought  for  perfume  were  rewarded, 
for  this  novelty  is  sweetly  scented.  Le  Progres, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Harry  Kirk,  and  a  mass 
of  the  Lyon  Rose  were  very  good  in  this  exhibit. 

The  groups  of  Roses  arranged  on  staging 
measuring  100  square  feet  were  very  imposing. 
In  this  class  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  for  a 
magnificent  collection.  Tall  pillars  of  cluster 
Roses  towered  up  towards  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing, and  bold  masses  of  tastefully-arranged  show 
blooms  filled  the  space  allowed.  This  group  con- 
tained the  best  blix)ms  of  Lyon  Rose  in  the  show. 
Tall  stands  furnished  with  Hugh  Dickson,  Legion 
d'Honneur,  .•ind  C.  J.  Faure  were  very  fine  ;  2nQ, 
Mr.  F  H.  Bradley,  Peterborough.  This  was 
another  charming  display,  lightly  and  prettily 
arranged.  Long  sprays  of  cluster  Roses  were 
trained  against  a  wooden  trellis  at  the  back,  and 
well-arranged  Bamboo  st.inds  filled  with  Roses 
were  placed  along  the  centre  of  the  group.  3rd, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford. 

Open  Classes. 
In    the    colour   classes   cpen   to   amateurs   and 
nurserymen   alike,   the   finest   crimson   Rose   wao 
again  J.  B.  Clark,  but  this  year  shown  by  Mr. 
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Bextley,  the  Rose  Nurseries,  Leicester ;  the 
best  white  or  yellow  Rose  was  Lyon  Rose,  shown 
by  Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son.  Portadown,  Ireland, 
but  the  petals  seemed  far  away  from  any  yellow 
shade  of  colour.  The  finest  Rose  of  any  other 
shade  than  those  mentioned  was  the  variety 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bentley. 
In  these  classes  the  competition  was  very  keen. 
The  best  nine  blooms  of  a  new  Rose  were 
shown  by  Mr.  HuGH  Dickson,  and  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
the  best  12  blooms  of  new  Roses. 

Amateur's  Classes. 

As  in  the  classes  for  trade  growers  the  com- 
petition amongst  amateurs  was  very  keen,  and 
many  excellent  blooms  were  staged.  The  1st 
prize  in  the  champion  class  for  36  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, open  to  amateurs  of  every  degree,  was  won 
by  E.  B.  LiNDSELL,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  who  was  also 
the  winner  last  y.=ar.  Especially  fine  in  a  very 
meritorious  stand  were  Comtesse  de  Naidallac 
.-ind  Dean  Hole.  2nd.  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leather- 
head.  3rd,  W.  BoYEs,  Esq.,  Driffield,  York- 
shire. 

Mr.  LlNDSELl  also  repealed  his  success  of  last 
year  in  the  class  for  24  blooms,  distinct,  with  a 
well-nigh  peifect  stand  of  flowers;  2nd,  J.  Park, 
Esq.,  Aiskers  Mil!,  Bedale ;  3rd,  F.  Dennison, 
Esq.,   Leamington. 

In  the  classes  for  growers  of  fewer  than  3,000 
plants,  the  "Hobbies"  Cup  was  offered  for  24 
blooms,  .iistinct.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  R. 
Da!{Lington,  Potters  Bar.  with  a  fine  stand  of 
blooms,  2nd,  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Horsham. 

The  Christy  Cup  was  offered  in  competition  to 
growers  cf  fewer  than  2,000  plants  for  24  blooms, 
distinct.  It  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  0.  Times, 
Hitchin  ;  2nd.  Mr.  D.  H.  H.  Church,  War- 
lingham. 

There  were  also  competitions  for  growers  of 
fewer  than  1.000  and  750  plants.  The  1st  prizes 
for  12  blooms,  distinct,  in  these  classes  were  won 
by  Mr.  Courtney  Page,  Knficid,  and  Rev.  L.  C. 
Hunt,  William  Rectory,  Hitchin,  respectively. 

The  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  six 
blooms,  distinct,  grown  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
was  won  by  Mr.  W.  E.  AJartin,  North  Einchley, 
whilst  the  piece  of  plate  offered  for  18  varieties 
of  decorative  Roses  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Tate, 
Leatherhcad. 

Decorative  Cl\sses. 

A  tent  was  set  apart  for  the  classes  devoted  to 
I  he  decoration  of  dinner  tables,  single  vases,  &c., 
by  ladies.  This  was  ,v  very  interesting  feature 
of  the  *;how,  and  many  of  the  arrangements  were 
very  tasteful.  Miss  F.  Molyneux,  Swanmore 
Farm,  Bishop's  Waltham,  again  won  the  Ist 
prize  in  the  class  for  a  dinner-table  decoration  of 
Roses,  having  a  very  charming  combination  of 
Lyon  Rose  and  Irish  Elegance. 

Gold  Meijal  Roses. 

The  Society's  Gold  Afedal  was  awarded  to  the 
following  new  Roses  : — 

Mr«.  Sam.  lionn. — A  deep  saffron-yellow  hybrid 
Tea  Rose,  which  stands  up  well  on  stout  stalks 
and  possesses  good,  healthy  foliage.  Shown  by 
.Mr.  lIuGft  Dickson. 

Mrs.  n.  Draj^er. — A  splendid  Rose,  which  may 
best  be  described  as  a  glorified  La  France. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dif  kson. 

.Silver-gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Souvenir  of  Portland  Oregon,  a  rich  red  H.T. 
Rose,  sweetly  scented,  and  well  furnished  wiih 
good  stalks  and  healthy  foliage,  shown  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  ;  Dancie,  a  perpetual  flower- 
ing yellow  cluster  Rose.  A  bunch  of  this  Rose 
w?is  included  in  the  b.isket  presented  by  the 
Society  to  Queen  Mary  (see  fig.  192,  p.  423,  vol. 
xlix.),  shown  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Cards  of  Commendation  were  awarded  to  the 
following: —  J 

iSnnliurH.^Xn  apricot-shaded  Rose  with  extra 
long  stems.  A  twoyear-old  plant  also  shown 
indicated  that  the  plant  is  liable  to  mildew. 
Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Beckwith.  Coronation. — A 
soft  pink  coloured  HP.  Rose  reminiscent  of 
Her  Majesty.  Shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 
Ethel. — A  hybrid  Wichuraiana  Rose  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pink  fading  to  nearly  white  in  the 
"eye."  From  Mr.  ('h\s.  Turner,  Slough.  Afrs. 
Mnir  Marhenn. — A  brightly-coloured  H.T.  Rose, 
which;  unfortunately,  has  no  perfume.  Shown 
by  Messrs  H  McGredy  &  Son.  IJrilish  Queen. — 


A  white  H.T.  variety  of  good  form  from  the  same 
firm.  Xancy  William.^. — Another  good  H.T.  Rose 
of  La  France  tvpe.  From  Slessrs.  McGredy  & 
Son. 

Amongst  the  new  seedling  Roses  which  did  not 
receive  any  official  recognition  Mrs.  Geo. 
Shawyer,  Jfrs.  Chas.  Reed,  and  Lady  Barham  (a 
large  soft  pink  Rose)  were  much  admired. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Nurseryme'i. — H  T.,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson;  H.P.,  Hugh 
Dickson."  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  (I'o.  ;  T.,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  by  Mr.  George  Prince. 

Amateur.?. — H.P.,  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  shown 
by  Rev.  J.  H.  PEMBERTO^';  T.,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  by  .Mrs.  Aitchison  ;  H.T.,  Avoca,  by 
E.  B.  Lehmann.  Esq. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

July  11.  12.— The  iuimial  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last  in  tlie  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  sun 
shone  brilliantly  on  both  days,  the  weather  being 
very  hot,  but  the  atmosphere  inside  the  building 
was  not  so  oppressively  close  as  in  the  streets, 
and  the  flowers  remained  remarkably  fresh  in 
the  circumstances.  The  Sweet  Pea  provides  a 
splendid  subject  for  exhibitions,  and  the  show 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  floral  displ.ays  we  have 
observed,  tho  interior  of  the  Hall  being  a  blaze 
of  colour  from  end  to  end.  Every  part  of  the 
spacious  building  was  filled  with  exliibits  ;  indeed, 
the  entries  were  so  numerous  that  the  nursery- 
men's displays  were  restricted  to  a  uniform  space 
of  12  feet  by  3  feet.  These  were  arranged  around 
the  w'alls,  the  different  styles  of  staging  pro- 
ducing ch<\rniing  effects ;  some  arranged  tlieir 
blooms  in  tall  columns,  ethers  in  vases  and  bas- 
kets, several  had  canopies  of  flowers,  more  than 
one  arranged  beautiful  festoons  and  hanging  bas- 
kets, whilst  others  set  their  choicest  blooms  in 
vases  beneath  bowers.  In  order  to  make  the  Hall 
as  attractive  as  possible,  the  honorarv  secre- 
tary, Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  decorated  the 'balcony 
over  the  clock  with  posies  of  Sweet  Peas  relieve!! 
with  greenery.  The  schedule  embraced  44  classes, 
and  these  were  contested  by  150  exhibitors,  who 
staged  between  them  2.500  bunches,  representing 
820  separate  exhibits.  Ci.ming  to  the  detiiils  of 
th?  show,  it  will  rank  as  the  best  of  the  series; 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  was  up  to  the  aver 
age.  although  not  ex<eptional ;  no  outstanding 
novelty  was  forthcoming,  the  older  varieties  well 
holding  their  own.  and  the  best  flowers  in  the 
show  were  grown  in  Ireland.  The  number  of 
challenge  cups  and  other  trophies  which  the 
Society  is  enabled  to  offer  in  the  various  classes 
is  remarkable,  the  1st  prize  in  almost  all  the 
principal  classes  including  either  a  cup  or  piece 
of  plate.  These  were  arranged  in  the  centre  nt 
the  exhibition,  in  company  with  those  varieties 
which  have  been  awarded  the  Society's  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  at  the  trials  this  year  at'thc  Tinir.^ 
Experimental  Station. 

The  first  division  in  the  schedule  embraces  some 
eight  classes,  from  which  traders  are  excluded, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  Sutton  Cup 
Class,  a  silver  cup  valued  at  15  guineas  being 
presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  The  sche- 
dules required  21  bunches,  of  distinct  varieties, 
to  be  selected  from  a  list  recommended  by  the 
Floral  Committee.  There  were  only  three  ex- 
hibits forthcoming,  and  much  the  best  collection 
was  shown  bv  Sir  R,\NriOLPH  Baker.  Bart.,  Ran- 
ston,  Blandford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher).  The 
following  varieties  were  particularly  noteworthy  ; 
— Masterpiece.  Mrs.  Ireland,  King  Edward 
(Spencer),  Princess  Victoria,  Clara  Curtis,  J.  Ing- 
man,  Mrs.  H.  Dickson,  F.  Norton  (Spencer), 
Holen  Lewis,  and  Nubian.  The  2nd  prizo  was 
awarded  to  A.  W.  Stirling,  Esq.,  Holme  Lta, 
Goring-nn-Thames  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Moring) ;  3rd,  Sir 
Thos.  Hesketh,  Bart..  Towcestcr  (gr.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hallett),  whose  flowers  were  spoiled  in  effect  by 
too  short  stalks.  Mr.  .Stirling  showed  a  fino 
vas«  of  King  Edward   (Spencer). 

The  second  class  was  for  24  bunches  of  distinct 
varieties,  and  five  competed  for  the  Society's 
Silver-gilt  Medal,  which,  with  a  sum  of  money, 
formed  the  1st  prize.  This  proved  a  good  compe- 
tition, some  excellent  flowers  being  staged,  those 
in  the  1st  prize  collection  being  a  splendid  lot, 
bright,  large,  and  fre.oh  in  appearance,  with  extra 
long  stalks,  and  shown  to  greater  advantage  by 
placing  them  wejl   apart   in  the   bunches.     The 


exhibitor  was  again  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  and 
not  a  weak  vase  was  seen.  His  best  varieties 
were  Mrs.  H.  Dickson.  Tennant  (Spencer)  (one  of 
the  finest  of  the  blue  shades).  Etta  Dyke  (peerless 
amongst  the  white  kinds),  Countess  Spencer,  Sun- 
proof Crimson.  Bertie  Usher  (with  marbling  of 
blue  on  lighter  blue).  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Stir- 
ling Stent  (the  finest  orange-coloured  Sweet  Pea, 
but  with  a  bad  reputation  for  sporting),  Con- 
stance Oliver,  and  Marjorie  Linzee.  The  2nd 
prize  w^as  awarded  to  J.  T.  Tube.  E.sq. ,  Oakbank, 
Sevenoaks,  for  smaller  but  very  refined  flowers, 
those  of  a  pink  shade  being  de'lightfuUv  pretty  ; 
3rd,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  G.  0.  Trevely'an,  Ba'rt..  Wal- 
lington  Hall,  Cambridgeshire  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Keith). 

"There  was  general  good  quality  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  five  exhibits  staged  in  the 
"Henry  Eckford  Memorial  Class"  for  12 
bunches,  distinct.  The  premier  blossoms,  shown 
by  E.  G.  JIocatta,  Esq.,  W'ohurn  Place,  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson)  were  as  near  per- 
fection as  possible,  but  the  stems  were  rather 
short.  Great  vigour  was  seen  in  the  stems  and 
petals.  Nubian  Marjorie  Linzee,  Princess  Vic- 
toria, Anglian  Pink  (a  fine  Sweet  Pea  showing 
orange  in  the  standard).  Ekie  Herbert.  Queen  o^f 
Norway  (a  good  blue  variety).  JIaud  Holiufs,  and 
Anglian  Blue  were  some  of  the  more  noteworthy. 
2nd,  Sir  RANDOLrn  Baker,  Mrs.  R.  Hailam, 
Clare  Curtis,  and  Stirling  Stent  being  the  pick 
in  this  group;  and  3rd,  A.  W.  Stirling,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  A.   .Moring). 

A  special  class  was  provided  to  commemorate 
the  Coronation  of  King  George,  and  was  known 
as  the  Coronation  Class.  It  was  for  12  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  with  waved  standards,  distinct,  to 
represent  12  colours.  This  was  an  exceptionally 
well-contested  class,  and  brought  some  of  the 
finest  Sweet  Peas  in  the  show,  those  in  the  1st 
prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Covvdy,  Green- 
hall,  Loughgall,  Co.  Armagh,  being  the  subject 
of  general  comment.  All  his  varieties  were  good, 
including  Countess  Spencer.  Clara  Curtis,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  Edna  IJnwin  (a  magnificent 
Pea  as  shown  by  this  exhibitor),  Elsie  Herbert 
(also  a  noteworthy  variety),  Tciniant  Spencer, 
John  Ingman.  and  Flora  Norton.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  ToM  Jones,  Ruaboii,  a  well- 
known  exhibitor,  who  showed,  as  usual,  high- 
class  flowers  of  well  known  varieties,  but  eclipsed 
on  this  occasion  by  a  newcomer.  A  vase  of  the 
white  Etta  Dyke  was  grand,  and  others  of  merit 
were  Dazzler  (a  fine  reddish  scarlet  flower), 
Clara  Curtis,  Menie  Christie,  Princess  Victoria, 
John  Ingman.  and  Elsie  Herbert. 

The  Brcadmore  Challenge  Cup  was  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  12  bunches  distinct,  shown 
by  cultivators  who  do  not  employ  more  than  one 
gardener.  'There  were  five  good  exhibits.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Covvnv,  who  again  ex- 
hibited excellent  (lowers,  Elsie  Herbert,  Marjori.i 
Linzee,  Earl  Spencer,  Thos.  Unwin,  Sunproof 
Crimson,  Asta  Ohn,  and  Clara  Curtis  being  splen- 
didly shown.  The  largest  and  boldest  flowers 
were  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  the  exhibitor  being 
R.  P.  Brook,  Esq..  Rosehill,  Par  Station  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Prophet),  the  varieties  being  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Brook  excelled  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches,  distinct,  showing  such  excellent  varie- 
ties .as  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Foster,  and  George  Herbert;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.. 
Ravvnsley,  Well  Vale,  Alford  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Vickers). 

There  were  several  blank  spaces  in  the  tabling 
allotted  to  Class  7,  which  was  for  three  bunches 
of  pink  or  cream-pink  varieties  with  waved 
standards;  but  six  exhibits  furnished  excellent 
vases,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell.  Constance  Oliver,  and 
Countess  Spencer,  in  the  winning  collection, 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Brooks,  Rosehill,  Par 
Station  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Prophet),  being  especially 
good.  Mr.  MocATTA  was  placed  2nd  with  Mr& 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  Olive  Ruflle,  and  Countess 
Spencer. 

Nothing  exceptional  was  seen  in  the  class  for 
three  bunches  of  new  .Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  Mr. 
.1.  E.  Phillips,  Malpas  (gr.  Mr.  W,  Davies), 
being  given  the  place  of  honour  for  Mrs.  R. 
Hailam,  Chas.  Foster,  and  Lancashire  (a  pretty 
shade  of  pink,  showing  yellow  at  the  base). 

Classes  Open  to  All. 

The  classification  class  constituted  the  first  in 

this  section,  and  was  for  21  varieties,  to  include 

not    more    than    one    variety    of    any    colour 

enumerated   in  the   Society's   classification   list. 
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There  were  only  two  entries,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  Sir  R.  Bakee.  Mr.  H.  Tiqweli., 
Greenford,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Me.ssis.  Nutting  &  Sons  offered  prizes  in  a  class 
for  12  bunches,  distinct,  and  10  competed,  afford- 
ing a  keen  competition.  Mr.  T.  G.  Bealing, 
Burgess  Street  Nurseries,  Bassett,  was  placed 
1st  for  a  collection  of  good  average  merit,  the 
finer  varieties  being  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
Maud  Holmes,  and  Tennant  Spencer.  2nd,  E. 
Otter,  Esq.,  Stanhope  Park,  Greenford  (gr. 
Mr.   F.   Fairbairn). 

The  best  bunch  of  new  Sweet  Peas,  of  one 
variety  only,  was  Bertha  Massey,  a  mauve- 
purple  flower,  showing  a  trace  of  pink,  the  ex- 
hibitor being  Mr.  E.  Mocatta,  Bertrand  Deal,  a 
variety  somewhat  similar,  but  a  little  deeper 
in  tone,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Thomas 
Stevenson,  an  orange-coloured  variety,  the  3rd. 
The  prizes  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Agate. 

The  best  bunch  of  two  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Brook,  who  selected  Paradise 
Ivory  and  Nancy  Perkins.  Paradise  Ivory  and 
Audrey  Crier,  shown  by  Mr.  Rawnsley,  were 
placed  2nd.  There  were  no  fewer  than  17  ex- 
hibits, so  that  the  contest  was  a  keen  one. 

Competition  was  not  so  good  in  the  class  for 
three  bunches,  distinct,  selected  from  certain 
specified  varieties,  the  prizes  being  offered  by 
Messrs.  E.  W.  King  k  Co.  Sir  Randolph 
Bakf.r  excelled  with  fine  flowers  of  Anglian 
Pink,  Anglian  Orant;e.   and   Queen  Mary. 

The  "  E.  W.  King  "  Challenge  Cup  for  12 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  was  won  by 
Mr.  Brooke  (gr.  Jlr.  Prophet),  there  being  15 
competitors.  The  group  included  splendid 
bunches  of  Tom  Bolton  (a  fine  dark  variety), 
Etta  Dyke,  Mrs.  H.  Dickson,  King  Edward 
Spencer,  Asia  Ohn  and  Andrew  Ireland.  2nd 
W.  H.  Rawnsley,  Esq.,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
Vickers). 

The  "  Burpee  "  Challenge  Cup  and  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Society  formed  the  Ist  prize  in  the 
class  for  a  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  on 
a  table  measuring  8  feet  by  3  feet.  There  were 
four  exhibits,  Mr.  Charles  Bheadmore,  Win- 
chester, being  placed  1st,  with  splendid  flowers 
of  such  beautiful  sorts  as  Marjorie  Linzee, 
Aurora  Spencer  (a  pretty  pink  marbling  on 
white) ;  Dazzler  (the  orange  sheen  on  the  stand- 
ard is  very  beautiful),  Elsie  Herbert  and  Slii'lin" 
Stent.     2nd  Mr.  Jas.  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

Classes  for  Specified  Varieties. 

Sir  Randolph  Baker  won  the  1st  prize  for  (1) 
six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  selected  from 
Nora  Unwin,  Nettie  Jenkins,  Mrs.  R.  Hallam, 
Gladys  Burt,  Eric  Harvey,  Freda  Unwin,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Unwin,  Edna  Unwin,  Douglas  Un- 
win, Doris  Burt,  Clara  Curtis  and  Arthur 
Unwin  (the  prizes  in  this  class  were 
given  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin) ;  (2)  six 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  to  include  the 
varieties  Sunproof  King,  Blue  Bell  and  Improved 
Dudley  Lees  (the  prizes  in  this  class  were  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  S,  Bide  &  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  (3)  four 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  to  consist  of 
one  bunch  each  of  Premier  or  Improved  George 
Stark.  Hercules,  Lord  Northcliffe,  and  Emmie 
Lathom  (the  prizes  in  this  class  were  presented 
by  Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son) ;  (4)  four  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  to  be  selected  from  the  var- 
ieties Scarlet  Monarch,  Bertrand  Deal,  Empress, 
Winsome,  Colleen,  Giant  Cream  Waved,  Winifred 
Deal  and  Queenie  (the  prizes  in  this  class  were 
given  by  Mr.  William  Deal) ;  and  (5)  one  bunch 
of  Mrs.  Eastham  (the  prizes  were  given  by 
Messrs.  Jones  &   Sons,  Ltd.). 

Mr.  Tom  Jones  showed  the  best  six  bunches, 
distinct,  to  include  the  varieties  Edrom  Beauty, 
Isabel  Malcolm  and  Dobbie's  Sunproof  Crimson 
(the  prizes  in  this  class  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.). 

The  "  Hawlmark  "  Challenge  Cup  for  twelve 
bunches,  distinct,  open  to  amateurs  (the  cup, 
valued  at  20  guineas,  presented  by  Messrs,  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons),  was  won  by  Mr.  James  Hall, 
Moy,  Co.  Tyrone.  Again  these  Irish-grown  Peas 
were  of  splendid  quality,  and  embraced  such  ster- 
ling varieties  as  Earl  Spencer,  Etta  Dyke,  Ten- 
nant Spencer,  Edna  Unwin,  Marjorie  Linzee,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Unwin  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore. 

The  piece  of  silver  plate  offered  by  Commander 
Humphery.  R.N.,  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peasj  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Be.\ch,  Elphicks  Farm,  Horsmonden,  Kent;  the 
"Horace  Wright  "  Cup  for  twelve  bunches,  dis- 


tinct, by  Mr.  Edg.ar  Jones,  Turnford  Villas, 
Broxbourne,  and  the  "  Walter  Voss  "  Challenge 
Cup  by  Mr.  Lewis  Peters,  Strathmore,  St. 
Austell. 

Novelties. 

The  following  awards  were  granted  by  the 
Floral  Committee  at  th°.  Society's  trials  at 
Sutton. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Barhura  (orange),  shown  by  Mr.  Robert 
Holmes,  Norwich. 

Dohbits  Thomas  Stevenson  (rose,  with  orange 
sheen  in  the  standard),  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Red  Star  (reddish  crimson),  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Malcolm,  Duns. 

May  CamplM  (cream  ground  marbled  with 
carmine) . 

Mauve  Queen  (mauve,  showing  suffusions  of 
rose  and  lavender). 

Mrs.  B.  Gilbert  (suffusion  of  purple-lilac  down 
the  middle  of  the  standard,  with  a  staining  of 
this  colour  on  the  white  wings).  These  three 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

F.  Seymour  Davis  (rosy-lilac  with  a  silvery 
sheen),  shown  by  Mr,  F,  Seymour  Davis, 
Fai'nham. 

Awards  to  Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Large  Gold  McdaJ  to  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Cam- 
forth. 

Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham; 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park. 

Silver-gilt  Medals  to  Mr.  James  Box,  Lind- 
field, Sussex  ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading ; 
S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Farnham,  Surrey;  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelvedon,  Essex. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Carter  Page  &  Co., 
London  Wall ;  J.  Stevenson,  Vv-'imborne ;  E.  W. 
King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall ;  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrews- 
bury; W.  E.  Alsen,  Denmead,  Hampshire; 
Chas.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester ;  and  G. 
Stark  &  Son,  Great  Ryburgh. 

Bronze  Medals  to  iMessrs.  W.  0.  Cautley, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds;  W.  Lumley  &  Co.,  Hayling 
Lslaiid  ;  Aldersey  and  Marsden  Jones,  Tilston. 
.Malpas,  and  Jarman  and   Co.,   Chard. 

Other  exhibitors  of  non-competitive  groups 
were  Mr.  Alf.  Edwards,  Fordham ;  Messrs. 
Walter  Voss  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Milhvall ;  and  Mr. 
P.  E.  Coleman,  Elsenham,  Essex. 


WOLVERHAMPTON   FLORAL   FETE. 

July  11,  12,  13.— The  animal  fiural  fete,  held 
in  the  West  Park,  Wolverhampton,  was  favoured 
with  beautiful  weather  on  the  opening  day,  when 
a  great  crow'd  of  visitors  passed  through  the  five 
large  tents  in  which  exhibits  from  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  displayed.  The  show 
compared  very  favourably  with  the  best  of  its 
22  predecessors,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  hardy  flowers,  and  groups  of  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  have  ever  been  seen  in 
greater  variety  or  of  better  quality  at  Wolver- 
hampton. Fruit  was  not  very  largely  shown. 
The  number  of  entries  exceeded  those  of  last 
year. 

Plants. 

The  most  important  group  class  was  one  for 
a  collection  of  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom  ar- 
ranged on  a  space  of  30  feet  by  12  feet  down  the 
centre  of  the  unusually  large  and  lofty  marquee. 
Cut  flowers  in  vases  or  concealed  receptacles 
containing  water  were  allowed.  Four  prizes 
were  offered,  viz.  :  1st  £40 ;  2nd  £30 ;  3rd  £20  ; 
4th  £10.  There  were  four  exhibits.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  who  had  an  artistically-arranged 
group  of  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plant*,  in 
which  were  many  varieties  of  richly-coloured 
Codiffiums,  Cattleyas,  Phalsenopsis,  Oncidiums, 
Kalanchoe  flammea,  Ixoras,  &c.,  were  effectively 
used  over  a  beautiful  groundwork  of  Caladium 
argyrites,  Begonias,  Ferns  and  other  plants.  An 
ornamented  rustic  bridge  formed  the  centre- 
piece, and  on  either  side  there  were  tall  arches 
decorated  with  crimson  and  white  Carnations, 
2nd,  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick,  Whetstone,  Edg- 
baston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V.  JNIacdonald),  whose  exhibit 
was  rich  in  foliage  plants  (especially  Codiseums), 
but  rather  weak  in  flowers.  Although  the  ar- 
rangement  was  effective,  it  was  hardly  equal  to 


some  previous  efforts  of  this  well-known  Mid- 
land exhibitor.  In  the  3rd  prize  group,  which 
came  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes,  Chesterfield, 
yellow-leaved  Codiseums  were  a  feature. 

The  group  class  next  in  importance  was  reserved 
for  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c.  (flowers 
and  plants  in  bloom  not  allowed),  to 
cover  250  square  feet.  Here  again  Messrs.  J. 
Cypher  &  Sons  excelled  with  remarkably  well- 
grown  and  exquisitely-coloured  Codiseums  ar- 
ranged over  an  irregular  body-work  of  light- 
leaved  Caladiums,  Coleus,  &c.,  relieved  with 
Palms,  well-coloured  specimens  of  Nandina 
domestica,  &c.  The  2nd  award  fell  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes.  3rd,  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  V.  Jlacdonald).     4th,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

In  a  class  for  20  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter  there  were  three  exhibits. 
At  least  eight  specimens  were  to  be  in  bloom. 
1st,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  who  exhibited 
nine  well-flowered  Ixoras.  seven  Clerodendrons, 
two  Acalyphas,  one  Croton  and  one  Dracaena. 
2nd,  B.  H.  Maunder,  Esq.,  Try.nill,  Wolver- 
hampton (gr.  Mr.  C.  Weaver). 

In  a  class  for  a  group  of  flowering  plants, 
limited  to  one  kind  only,  but  any  number  of 
colours  or  varieties  of  the  same  kind  allowed, 
on  ground  space  of  50  square  feet,  four  exhibits 
were  placed  before  the  judges,  who  awarded  the 
1st  prize  of  £10  to  Messrs.  Blackmore  & 
Langdon,  Bath,  for  a  splendid  collection  of 
named  varieties  of  double-flowered  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  The  flowers  were  shapely,  of 
great  substance,  in  some  cases  about  7  inches 
across,  and  represented  a  wide  range  of  colour, 
from  pure  white,  through  shades  of  cream,  pink, 
and  rose  to  scarlet  and  crimson.  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
Davis,  Pershore,  also  for  Begonias,  but  these 
were  rather  past  their  best.  3rd,  Messrs.  .1. 
Cypher  &  Sons,   who  showed  Clerodendrons. 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  won  1st  prizes  in  classes 
provided  for  (1)  a  collection  of  Caladiums,  in  not 
fewer  than  six  distinct  varieties,  and  (2)  a  collec- 
tion of  Coleus  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties. 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  had  the  best  half- 
dozen  specimen  Palms. 

Only  two  exhibits  were  made  in  the  amateui's' 
class  for  a  group  of  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom,  on 
a  space  of  250  square  feet.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Ci'yer', 
was  placed  1st  for  a  bold  arrangement,  con- 
sisting of  good  Ixoras,  Franijoas,  Kalanchoes, 
Crotons,  Dracienas,  Palms,  Bamboos,  and  Ferns. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Manning,  Dudley. 

Four  exhibits  were  made  in  a  class  for  12 
Begonias  (six  single  and  six  double).  1st,  J. 
Taylor.  Esq.,  Pershore,  with  large,  heavy,  well- 
flowered  specimens.  2nd.  .1.  A,  Kenrick.  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

Rock  and  Water  Gardens. 
During  recent  years  rock  and  water  gardens 
have  become  very  popular  at  exhibitions, 
and  the  three  exhibits  in  a  special  class 
provided  for  them  found  hosts  of  ad- 
mirers on  the  first  day  of  the  show. 
Each  competitor  was  allotted  space  not  exceed- 
ing 30  feet  by  14  feet.  The  1st  prize  was  gained 
by  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  who  had 
a  bold  design  of  rockwork,  planted  with  a  rich 
collection  of  subjects,  including  Campanulas, 
Sedums,  Spirieas,  Sarracenias,  dwarf  Conifers; 
&c.  Near  the  front  there  was  a  miniature  pool, 
with  Lilies  floating  on  the  water  surface.  At 
one  corner  of  the  group  a  stream  of  water 
trickled  over  the  huge  boulders ;  it  was  very 
realistic.  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton, 
who  was  placed  2nd,  had  a  well-designed 
exhibit  suitably  planted ;  the  effect  was  pleasing. 
3rd,  Messrs.  W.  Artindale  &  Sons.  Sheffield. 

Roses. 

Rijses  were  shown  in  splendid  condition,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  was  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  of  these  flowers. 

The  principal  class  was  for  72  varieties,  dis- 
tinct. 1st,  Mr,  Hugh  Dickson,  with  exquisite 
specimens  of  George  V.,  LyOn  Rose,  Archie 
Gray,  Leslie  Holland,  Lohengrin,  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Frank  Thorpe,  Charles  K.  Douglas,  Coun- 
tess of  Shaftesbury,  Oberhofgartner  Terks,  Mrs. 
Foley  Hobbs,  and  William  Shean..  .Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  2nd  with  rather 
small  but  shapely  blooms  of  Hugh  Dickson,  Ed- 
ward Andre,  Earl  of  Dufterin,  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  William  Shean,  and  Florence  Pembertoii. 
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3rd,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford.     4th,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry. 

Jlr.  Hugh  Dickson  beat  five  competitors  in  a 
class  for  48  varieties,  distinct.  He  had  superb 
blooms  of  Rhea  Reid,  Yvonne  Vacherot,  Archie 
Grav,  C.  K.  Douglas,  Bessie  Brown,  and  J.  B. 
C'laik.    2nd,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  again  took  the  lead 
with  a  very  choice,  level  lot  of  blooms  of  the  Lyon 
Rose,  Hugh  Dickson,  Caroline  Testout,  Leslie 
Holland,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark.  2nd,  Jle.ssrs. 
H.\RKNESS  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  whose  best  blooms 
were  Hugh  Dickson,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford. 

In  a  class  for  24  varieties,  distinct,  there  were 
eight  good  exhibits,  and  the  1st  prize  went  to 
the  Belfast  grower,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  who 
showed  large,  shapely  specimens  of  J.  B.  Clark, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lohengrin,  and  the  Lyon 
Rose.  2Qd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  whose  best 
blooms  were  the  Lyon  Rose,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  and  Suzanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi.     3rd,  Jlessrs.   H.^rkness  &  Co. 

Jlr.  Hugh  Dickson  was  also  placed  1st  in 
classes  for  (1)  12  varieties  put  into  commerce 
during  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  and  (2)  a 
bowl  of  Rosss. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  any  dark-coloured 
Rose  were  of  the  variety  Reynolds  Hole,  ex- 
hibited, by  Mr.  George  Prince.  Messrs.  Per- 
kins &  Sons  took  the  lead  in  a  class  provided 
for  12  light  Roses ;  and  Mr.  George  Prince  had 
the  winning  set  of  12  Tea  Roses. 

In  a  class  for  12  bunches  of  decorative  Roses, 
shown  with  their  own  foliage  and  buds,  there 
were  seven  excellent  exhibits.  1st,  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock, whose  bunch  of  the  Lyon  Rose  was  excep- 
tionally good.  The  same  exhibitor  was  placed 
1st  in  a  keenly-contested  class  for  a  vase  of 
Roses. 

Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers. 

Jles.srs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  secured 
1st  prizes  in  classes  provided  for  (1)  bouquet  for 
the  hand,  and  (2)  bridal  bouquet  (with  Orchids) 
and  two  bridesmaids'  bouquets  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded). 

The  best  collection  of  decorative  plants  and 
bunches  of  cut  flowers  arranged  on  staging  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  6  feet  by  4  feet  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Bastock  &  Son,  Moseley,  Birming- 
ham. 2nd,  Sir  George  H.  Kesrick,  Edgbas- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald). 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  hai  the 
most  attractively -arranged  group  of  hardy  bor- 
der flower.s  on  a  table  space  measuring  15  feet  by 
5  feet,  employing  four  tiers.  They  showed  excel- 
lent bunches  of  Liliums,  Gaillardias,  Alstroc- 
merias,  Phlox,  Campanulas,  Cimicifuga  race- 
mosa,  and  Malvas.  2nd,  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  & 
Co.  The  last-named  exhibitors  excelled  in  a 
class  for  Delphiniums.  The  spikes  were  long 
and  strong,  especiallv  those  bearing  dark 
flowers.  2nd,  Messrs.  flARKNESs  &  Co.,  Bedale. 
3rd,  Messrs.  Blackmohe  &  Lancoon. 

There. wa.-i  strong  competition  in  a  class  for  a 
decorated  dinner  table  measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  ftliss  Ada  Davis, 
Pershore,  who  employed  orange-coloured  Alstroe- 
merias,  yellow  and  white  Sweet  Sultan,  and 
sprays  of  a  small,  yellow-flowered  Oncidium. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Newbold,  Derby,  with  yellow-shaded 
Ro.ses  relieved  with  sprays  of  Selaginella  and 
Adinntum  Ferns. 

Of  the  eight  exhibits  in  the  class  for  dinner 
tables,  decorated  only  with  Sweet  Peas,  Miss  F. 
Ji;nks,  Codsall,  excelled  with  a  decoration  of  pale 
pink  flowers  and  long  sprays  of  Selaginella. 

For  a  display  of  Camations  on  a  space  of  6 
feet  by  4  feet  there  were  two  entries  only.  The 
Ist  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Walters, 
Balcombe,  whose  long-stemmed  flowers  were 
verv  handsome.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wol- 
vernam|iton. 

Sweet  Peas. 
In  a  class  for  18  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  Sir 
R.  L.  Baker,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Ranston  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Usher),,  beat  three  exhibitors  with  un- 
usually large,  substantial  flowers  borne  on  long, 
strong  stems ;  2nd,  Dr.  J.  E.  Phillips,  Malpas. 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford  offered  prizes  for  12  varie- 
tis,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Watson,  Wem,  Salop,  for  beautifully  fresh 
flowers  effectively  displayed.  2nd,  Mrs.  '['wenty- 
MAN,  Wolverhampton  (gr.  Mr.  C.  T.  I'lower). 


Robert  Sydenham  Limited  also  offered  prizes 
for  12  varieties,  Mrs.  W.  D.  T.  Richards,  Kings- 
v.inford,  winning  the  1st  prize. 

F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umberslade  Hall,  Birming- 
ham (gr.  ilr.  H.  S.  Foster),  was  placed  1st  in 
a  class  for  six  varieties,  the  prizes  for  which 
were  also  offered  by  Robert  Sydenham  Limited. 

Messrs  Bakers  offered  prizes  for  six  varieties. 
Sir  R.  L.  Baker,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher),  led  with  superb  flowers.  This  exhibitor 
was  also  an  easy  1st  in  a  class  provided  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  for  six  varieties. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

In  a  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes  there 
were  five  entries.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
J.  Drake,  Esq.,  Orford  House,  Market  Rasen 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Parker),  for  handsome  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Bnckland  Sweetwater.  2nd,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
Barker),  who  also  secured  1st  prizes  in  classes  for 
(1)  one  dish  of  Peaches,  (2)  one  dish  of 
Nectarines,  and  (3)  three  dishes  of  Tomatos. 

Lord  Hatherton,  Teddesley,  Penkridge  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Taylor),  had  the  best  three  dishes  of 
Strawberries. 

The  leading  fruit  class  was  for  10  dishes  in  not 
fewer  than  seven  kinds.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (;;r.  .Mr.  W. 
Parker),  whose  dishes  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apple, 
Grosse  Mignonne  Peach,  Lord  Napier  N'ectarine, 
Negro  Largo  Fig,  Melons,  and  Madresfield  Court 
Gr,xpe8  were  of  superior  merit.  2nd,  J.  Drake. 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  I'arker) ;  3rd,  The  Duke  of 
Westminster.  Eaton  Hall,  Chester  (gr.  Mr. 
N.   F.   Barnes). 

The  only  display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  came 
from  the  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford, 
who  were  awarded  the  principal  prize  of  £20, 
together  with  an  extra  prize  of  £5,  given  by 
Alderman  Craddock. 

Vegetables  were  not  strongly  represented.  In 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  class  for  eight  kinds,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle) 
beat  five  competitors.  2nd.  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay 
Hall,  Hay  Alills.  In  a  smaller  class,  in  which 
the  prizes  were  also  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  SirT.  C.  Mander,  Bart.,  Tettcnhall  Wood, 
Wolverhampton  (gr,  Mr,  J.  F.  Simpson),  was 
awarded  the  Ist  prize. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  prizes  were  offered  for 
six  kinds,  and  in  this  class  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Wclbcck  Abbey  (gr. 
Mr.  .1.  Gibson),  with  excellent  produce. 

HoNORAaY  Exhibits. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  Southampton,  ar- 
ranged a  bright  bank  of  hardy  flowers  (Silver- 
gilt  Afedal).  Mr.  II.  N.  Ellison,  West  Brom- 
wich,  showed  a  group  of  Ferns,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded.  Lady  Grey,  En- 
ville  Hall,  Stourbridge,  showed  a  laige  group  of 
well-grown  and  well-flowered  plants  of  .Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  (Gold  Medal).  Mr. 
W.  J.  Unwin,  Hislon,  showed  36  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  Dickson's,  Chester,  had 
a  large  collection  of  Roses  and  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs.  .Iauman  &  Co., 
Chard,  Somerset,  contributed  Centaureas,  Carna- 
tions, and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (Silver  Medal). 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordslcy,  arranged  a 
largo  exhibit  of  flowering  plants,  cut  flowers. 
Melons,  and  vegetables  (Gold  Medal).  Messrs. 
Clibrans.  Altrincham,  displayed  Roses  in 
variety  (Silver-gilt  Medal).  H.  Lee,  Esq., 
Wolverhampton,  showed  tree  Carnations.  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  contri- 
buted an  interesting  collection  of  Ferns  (Gold 
Medal).  Floral  devices  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Suckling,  Wolverhampton  (Silver-gilt  Afedal). 
Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  had  a  small 
Rose  garden,  a  water  garden,  and  a  raised  her- 
baceous border  faced  with  red  sandstone  planted 
with  a  pleasing  variety  of  suitable  subjects  (Gold 
Medal  and  a  special  piece  of  plate).  .Messrs. 
Blackmobe  &  Lanodon,  Bath,  showed  Carna- 
tions (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  Edwin  Murbeil, 
Shrewsbury,  arranged  Roses  in  vases  and  Bam- 
boo stands".  Air.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
exhibited  50  varieties  of  Delphiniums.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knight,  Wolverhampton,  showed  floral  devices 
(Silver  Medal). 

Delphinium  Carnegie,  shown  by  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate. 
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G.  WooDGATE.  — We  regiet  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Woodgate,  which  took  place 
on  the  5th  inst.,  at  Kenley,  Surrey.  Mr.  Wood- 
gate  was  head  gardener  to  Sir  Oswald  Moseley, 
Bail.,  RoUeston  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  for  IS 
years,  but  he  retired  last  year.  He  was  formerly 
in  the  service  of  Lord  Wolverton,  at  Warren 
House,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  during  which 
period  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Old  Kingston 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  succeeding  the  first 
secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson.  In  those  days 
the  Kingston  Challenge  Cup  for  Chrysanthonuims 
was  the  most  coveted  trophy  in  the  Chrysanlhc 
mum  world.  Mr.  Woodgate  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  .an 
excellent"  gardener,  and  he  possessed  personal 
qualities  that  endeared  him  to  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Beddington  Cemetery  on  the  10th  inst. 
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Beans  and  Ti-.as  Dying:  W.li'.  B.  The  roots 
have  been  destroyed  by  wirewonns  and  milli- 
pedes. It  IS  now  too  late  to  save  the  crop,  but 
good  will  be  done  by  adding  lime  to  the  soil. 

Beech  Coccus:  Conflant  Header.  Scrub  thft 
main  stem  and  stouter  branches  with  caustic 
alkali  wash.  Gloves  should  be  worn  by  the 
operator  to  protect  the  skin  from  injury.  Th« 
portion  of  the  trunk  bare  of  bark  may  be 
U-eated  with  Stockholm  tar,  or,  failing  that, 
ordinary  gas  tar. 

Begonias  at  an  Exuiiution  :  .1.  IJ.  Uegoui.i 
Gloiro  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall  are  dis- 
tinct varieties,  but  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  be  .advisable  to  select  only  one  of  this 
type.  There  are  other  Begonias  that  flower  in 
tiie  winter,  including  the  hybrids  raised  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  as  well  as  several 
free-flowering  .species. 

Black  Aphis  on  Cheury  Trees:  //.  />'.  The 
best  remedy  for  black  .aphis  (fly)  on  Cherries 
is  to  spr.ay  with  soft  soap  and  quassia ;  in 
some  season  this  does  not  seem  to  destroy  Ih-) 
pe.st  so  successfully  as  in  others,  and  then  it 
is  advisable  to  add  one  ounce  of  liver  of  sul- 
phur to  every  10  gallons  of  the  soap  and  quas- 
sia wash. 

Books:  Constant  Header.  The  chief  books  on 
pests  destructive  to  plamts  are  the  follow. 
ing  -.—T/ie  Insect  and  Allied  Pests  of  Or, 
rhurd.  Bush  and  Ilnlhuxise  mFruitt,  F.  V, 
Theobald;  Farm  In.m-ls,  by  J.  Curtis;  4 
Text  livoh  of  Agricultural  Zoology,  by  F.  V, 
Theobald;  Agrirullnrai  Xoologij,  by  Ritzema 
Bos.  The  French  work  you  mention  may  also 
be  recommended. 

Carnation  Sport:  A.  /).  C.  The  flower  was  too 
faded  for  us  to  judge  its  merits.  Send  a  spcci. 
men,  packed  in  damp  moss,  for  the  considera, 
linn  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the^  Roval 
Horticultural  Society  which  meets  on  Tuesday 
next.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  Pelargonium. 

Caterpillar  on  Roses  :  //.  //.  The  cater, 
pillar  attacking  your  Roses  is  that  of  the 
Brindled  Beauty  Moth,  Biston  hirtaria.  Lucet 
in  //C.9  Iv.-tecte.i A'uisible  aux  Hosiers  refers  t<> 
the  pest  on  Roses,  although  its  usual  food  ia 
Elm,  Lime,  and  Privet.  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  insects  which  attack  Roses  only  ocaa- 
sionally. 

Contract:  Emjuircr.  .\ssuniing  tliat  your  last 
telegram  was  so  worded  as  to  constitute  a 
definite  acceptance  of  the  salesman's  quotation, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  binding  contract  for 
the  breach  of  which  you  could  claim  damages. 
With  regard  to  the  suggested  ■  confusion  in 
nomenclature,  we  do  not  think  there  is  any 
such  trade  custom  as  the  salesman  suggests. 
Yellow  Marguerites  are  generally  considered  to 
be  ChrysanUiemum  frutesccns  var.  Etoile  d'Or. 
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Dahlia  Blighi  :  E.  J-   N-     The  injury  to  the 
plants    is    caused   partly    by    aphis,    but    their 
unhealthy    condition    is    mostly    due    to    the 
unfavourable  surroundings  in  which  they  have 
been  grown. 
Expenses  Incurred  by  Appointment  :  C.   H. 
We  do  not  think  that  you  could  make  a  suc- 
cessful claim  for  the  expenses  you  incurred  in 
taking  up  the  situation,  but  you  have  omitted 
to  state  why  you  are  leaving  so  soon,  although 
this  is  important.     If  a  candidate  seeking  em- 
ployment feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  com- 
pensation for  expenses  incurred  in  removal  he 
should  make  a  point  of  getting  a  signed  agree- 
ment   on    the    matter.       We    have    repeatedly 
recommended    this    practice,    but    many    gar- 
deners appear  careless,  and  in  consequence  dis- 
putes arise   from  time   to  time  owing  to  mis- 
understandings   which    would    never    arise    if 
proper  arrangements  were  made  before  taking 
up  the  situation. 
Figs  Dropping:   A.  II.   D.     Fig-tree  canker  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.     The  disease  is  pro-  ' 
bably.  present  also  on  the  branches,  the  affected 
parts   of    which   should    be   cut  out   and   the 
wounds  covered  with  tar. 
Gooseberries  Diseased  :  A'.  G.  F.    The  Goose- 
berries  are   attacked  by   the  American   Goose- 
berry-mildew.     This    is    a    notifiable    disease, 
and    its    presence    should    be    reported    to    the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall 
Place,  London,  who  will  send  you  a  pamphlet 
giving  full  particulars  of  treatment. 
Gr.ipes  Spotted:  //.  S.  and   W.   D.   A.     The 
injury   to   the   Grapes   has   been   caused   by   a 
deposit  of  moisture  on  the  berries.     The  ex- 
trenies    of    temperature    are    great    and    cause 
a  precipitation  of  moisture  at  night  time. 
H-erb.\ceous   Calceolaria  :   /.   Xewton.     There 
are   several  species   of   herbaceous   Calceolaria 
found  in  western  South  America,  only  about 
two  of  which  are  liardy   in  this  country.     A 
good '  example    is   C.    polyrrhiza,    a   native   of 
Patagonia.      This   plant   is   quite    hardy,    and 
spreads  by  means  of  underground  stems,  which 
produce   leafy    flowering   stems   a    few    inches 
high.     In  winter,  the  plant  dies  down  to  below 
the  ground  level ;  but,  in  the  following  spring, 
commences  to  grow  again  like  any  other  peren- 
nial.    Another  species  that   is  hardy   in  shel- 
tered  places,   but   more   tufted   in   growth,    is 
C.  plantaginea.     This  also  dies  quite  down  in 
winter,  and  may  be  described  as  an  herbaceous 
perennial. 
Hollow-built  W.\lls.  A.  G.  S.     Experience  haiS 
proved  that  a  hollow-built  wall — that  is,  a  wall 
witli  an  open  space  of  4  inches  in  the  centre, 
is  not  w-armer  than  a  solid-built  wall ;  indeed, 
a   solid-built   9    or    12-inch    brick    wall    would 
attract     and     absorb     the     solar     rays     much 
more    effectively.      Another    advantage    of    a 
solid     wall     is  '  its     stability     and     its     suit- 
ability    for     training     fruit     trees,     whether 
the    trees    are    secured    by    means    of    shreds 
and     nails     or     a     wire     trellis.       The     cost 
of     constructing    a    hollow     wall     would     be 
very  little  cheaper  than  one  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.     We  may  cite  ,  as    an    example, 
two  walls,  about  100  feet  in  length  each,  and 
about  100  yards  apart — south    or    northward. 
To  each  wei-e  trained  Fig  trees.        One  length  of 
wall  was  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
length  was  solid.     The  trees  on  the  solid  wall 
pushed  into  growth  a  little  earlier  and  ripened 
the   fruits   earlier  than   those  trained   against 
the  hollow  wall. 
Horse  Chestnut  Leaves  :  C.  S.  Sons.    No  dis- 
ease is  present.    The  injnry  has  been  caused  by 
drought. 
LiLiUM  auratum:  J.   T.     We  cannot  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  from  the  portion   of 
the  plant  sent  us.     Probably  the  bulb  is  dis- 
eased. 
Lom.wia   pinnatifolia  :    G.    H.    Jo/m^ton.      The 
correct  name  of  this  plant  is  L.  ferruginea.     It 
is  a  handsome  and  rare  evergreen  bush  or  tree, 
growing   from   10  feet   to  20   feet   high,   with 
deeply-toothed,   leathery  leaves.     A  native  of 
Chili  and  Patagonia,  it  was  one  of  the  earlier 
introductions  of  Messrs.   Veitch  &  Sons,  hav- 
ing been  collected  by  William  Lobb  in  western 
South  America  in  1845-8.     Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty    of     propagating     this     plant,     it     has 
not  become  common,  but  it  is  quite  hardy  in 
Ireland   and  in  the  south-western  counties  of 


England.  The  rosy-red  and  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  foliage. 
A  full  account  of  this  plant,  with  illustrations, 
may  be  found  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1907,  xlii.,  p.  233. 
JIelon  Plants  Withering;  Hamp-itead.  The 
Melon  roots  are  affected  with  eelw'orm,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  to  save 
the  plants.  Try  treating  the  soil  with 
"  Phenol,"  which  may  check  the  spread  of  the 
pest.  When  the  plants  are  removed,  mix  gas- 
lime  with  the  soil. 
Mulberry  :  S.  D.  Clarl-e.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
necessary  to  graft  the  ilulberry  :  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  suitable  stock.  It  is  increased 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  cuttings. 
These  may  be  made  of  leafy  wood,  about  the 
present  time,  and  they  should  be  inserted 
under  a  handlight ;  or  leafless  shoots  may  be 
put  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  just  the  same  as  is  done  for  Willows. 
Even  stems  1  inch  or  more  thick  will  form  roots. 
Names  of  Plants  :  A.  D.  1,  Gesnera  zebrina ; 
2,  send  when  in  flower;  3,  Salvia  splendens  ; 

4.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ;  5,  Begonia  multi- 
flora  ;  6,  Ha-manthus  Katherina> ;  7,  Curculigo 
recurvata. — Q.  S.  A.  L.  JIaranta  Makoyanaand 
Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. — Anxious. 
1,  A  natural  hybrid  between  Odontoglossum 
Wallisii  and  O."odoratum;  2,  Oncidium  mac- 
ranthum. — U.  W.  W.  Haemanthus  multi- 
florus. — 0.  B.  1,  Odontoglossum  Lindley- 
anum ;  2,  Oncidium  pubes ;  3,  Catase- 
tum  cristatum ;  4,  Stelis  micrantha ;  5, 
Pleurothallis  scapha ;  6,  Octoraeria  diaphana. 
—C.  W.,  Wolverhampton.  1,  Codiseum 
Queen  Victoria ;  2,  C.  Evansianum ;  3, 
C.  Weissmannii ;  4,  Gesnera  tubiflora. — F.  M. 
1,  Silene  inflata ;  2,  Saxifraga  cordifolia;  3, 
Tradescantia  virginica ;  4,  Funkia  ovata ;  5, 
Lamium  longiflorum ;  5.  Senecio  Doria ;  7, 
Polemonium  coeruleum  album  ;  8,  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum  :  9,  Cephalaria  tartarica  ;  10, 
Lythrum  salicaria ;  11,  Lysimachia  vulgaris ; 
12,  Campanula  glomerata  ;  13,  Oenothera  fruti- 
cosa ;  14,  Inula  glandulosa ;  15,  Alstrcenieria 
aurantiaca. —  W .  R.  The  Rose  was  insufficiently 
fresh  for  identification. — ('.  11'.  Elseagnus  mul- 
tiflora. — /.  Eyre,  Weasenhnm.  1,  Cercis  Sili- 
quastrum  (Judas  Tree)  ;  2,  Vitis  sp. ;  3, 
Catalpa   sp.  ;   4  and   6.    Rubus   Lambertianus ; 

5.  R.  ichangensis ;  7  and  8,  Vitis  sp.  ;  9, 
V.  sinensis;  10,.  V.  repens ;  11,  Kalmia 
augustifolia ;  12  and  13,  forms  of  Veronica 
speciosa ;  14,  Vitis  species.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are  new  Chinese  shrubs,  their  identity 
being  as  yet  somewhat  uncertain.  On  another 
occasion  do  not  send  more  than  six  speci- 
mens at  one  time. — A.  S.  1,  a  garden  variety 
of  Phyllocaclus ;  2,  Gasteria  verrucosa ;  3, 
Kerria  japonica ;  4,  Lippia  citriodora ;  5,  Bou- 
gaitivillea  Sanderiana  ;  5,  Swainsonia  coronilli- 
folia ;  7,  Ardisia  crenulata ;  8,  Ruellia  macu- 
lata ;  9,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis  var.  Cooperi ; 
10.  Liriope  spicata  variegata ;  11,  a  garden 
variety  of  Codiaeum  variegatum. — Fernie.  1, 
Polvstichum  angulare  (practically  normal) ;  2, 
resembles  Lastrea  aemula,  but  the  specimen 
being  shrivelled  and  barren,  this  name 
must  not  be  accepted  with  certainty ;  it 
might  possibly  be  a  seedling  of  L. 
dilatata  ;  3,  L.  filix-mas ;  4,  L.  f.-m.  (may  be 
named  distans) ;  5,  L.  f.-m.  foliose,  but  the 
form  is  not  worth  naming. — R.  L.,  Ilighhury. 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  (Geraniums).  Send  them  to 
some  nurseryman  who  makes  a  speciality  of 
the  plants. — II.  A.  1,  Hypericum  Moserianum  : 
2,  Dianthus  fi'agrans ;  3,  Hesperis  matronalis  ; 
4,  Campanula  carpatica ;  5,  Rose  (too  far  faded 
to  identify) ;  6,  Sedum  oppositifolium ;  7,  S. 
rupestre  ;  8,  Vitis  sp.  ;  9,  Cephalaria  alpina. — 
.4.  B.  H.  Vitis  rupestris  and  Asperula 
odorata. — E.  G.  II.  Escallonia  Philippiana,  a 
native  of  Chili. — .1/.  A.  Catasetum  cristatum. — 
Iloitus.  1,  Lapeyrousia  cruenta ;  2,  Maranta 
bicolor ;  3,  Abutilon  megapotamicum  ;  4,  Grap- 
tophyllum  hortense ;  5,  Polygala  oppositifolia  ; 

6.  Cyrtanthus  lutescens. — /.  C.  P.  H»man- 
thus  coccineus. 

Pe.ar  Leaves  E.\ten  :  J.  K.  The  Pear  leaves 
are  attacked  by  the  larvse  of  the  Pear-leaf 
."iawfly,  Eriocampa  limacina.  They  are  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  the  slugworm  or  sneg.  This 
slugworm  is  a  very  common  and  often  harmful 


insect  to  Pear  trees,  especially  when  attacked 
early  in  the  season,  as  in  your  case.  Spray 
the  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  paste  form  from  the  horticultural 
sundriesmen.  Apply  the  specific  as  a  fine 
spray. 

Plum  Leaves  with  Silver  Blight  :  A.  S.  The 
trees  are  affected  with  "silver  leaf."  The 
issue  for  November  12,  1910,  contains  an  illus- 
trated summary  on  the  latest  investigations  in 
the   disease. 

Rose  :  Bamclinth.  The  Rose  you  send  is  Mme. 
Plantier.  This  variety  was  introduced  to  com- 
merce in  1835,  which  will  probably  account  for 
your  friends  not  recognising  it.  There  are  few 
more  reliable  white  Roses  than  this  variety. — 
A',  tt-  IS.  The  flowers  you  send  are  those  of  the 
old  green  Rose,  viridiflora.  It  belongs  to  the 
China  class,  and  was  introduced  in  1856. — L., 
Hanlx.  The  sport  from  Crimson  Rambler  is 
scarcely  worth  keeping ;  there  are  many 
varieties  of  the  same  colour  which  possess 
superior  qualities. 

Roses  Damaged  by  Insect:  Regular  Reader. 
The  damage  to  the  Roses  has  been  caused  by 
the  larvse  of  two  species  of  sawfly.  The  skele- 
tonised leaves  are  due  to  the  Rose  slugworm, 
Eriocampa  roste  :  the  curled  leaves  are  infested 
by  the  larvae  of  the  leaf-rolling  sawfly,  Blenno- 
canipa  pusilla.  The  former  pest  may  be  killed 
by  spraying  with  nicotine  wash, .  arsenate  of 
lead,  or  paraffin  emulsion. 

Seedling  Bri.vrs  :  W.  B.  M.  Rose  hips  seldom 
germinate  evenly.  A  period  of  from  three  to 
twelve  months  sometimes  elapses  before  they 
show  signs  *f  growth.  It  may  be  that  your 
seeds  were  kept  too  dry,  or  mice  may  have 
damaged  them. 

Slugs  and  Snails  in  a  Town  G.aeden  :  Mrs. 
M.  M.  F.  Your  best  plan  to  destroy  the  slugs 
and  snails  under  the  special  circumstances  you 
describe  is  to  dig  into  and  sprinkle  on  the  soil 
the  preparation  known  as  "  Vaporite."  Snails 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  destroyed  by  nicotino 
wash.  When  the  leaves  are  much  curled 
nothing  but  hand  picking  is  effectual,  as  the 
creature  is  so  concealed  as  to  not  be  reached 
by  any  system  of  spraying. 

Spring  Onions  Diseased:  E.  T.,  Welwyn. 
The  plants  are  affected  with  the  Onion-bulb 
rot,  and  no  cure  can  be  effected  at  this  late 
stage.  It  will  be  well  to  add  lime  to  the  soil 
when  the  crop  is  removed. 

Sweet  Peas  Unhealthy:  .4.  T'.  B.  Water  the 
roots  four  times  at  intervals  of  three  days  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash — one  ounce  to 
one   gallon  of  water. 

ToMATOs  Diseased  :  Toms.  The  plants  are 
affected  by  a  bacterial  disease,  infection  being 
brought  about  by  insects  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom.  Endeavour  to  keep  down  insects  as 
much  as  possible. 

ToMATos  with  Hard  Patches  :  //.  C,  Woolfon. 
No  disease  is  present.  The  spotted  appearance 
and  unequal  ripening  of  the  fruits  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  i-ooting 
medium.  Water  the  roots  at  intervals  of  three 
days  with  a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  this  sub- 
stance in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Tulips  Planted  with  Roses:  A.  B.  We  do 
not  suspect  that  the  Tulips  are  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  Roses,  unless  the  roots  of  the 
latter  were  unduly  disturbed  when  planting  the 
bulbs.  It  is  probable  that  the  soil  is  at  fault. 
Apply  a  mulching  of  cow  manure  at  this 
season,  and  fork  it  into  the  ground  in  the 
autumn. 

Vine  Leaves  :  Subscriber.  No  disease  is  present, 
but  the  foliage  is  very  badly  infested  with 
aphis.  Nicotine  compounds  are  the  best 
specifics  to  employ  in  the  case  of  this  pest. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  :  P.  L.  H.  This  species 
does  not  often  fruit  in  this  country.  The  fruit 
is  not  edible,  neither  does  it  appear  to  possess 
any  economic  value.  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
Order  Sapindaceee,  and  is  allied  to  the  Horse 
Chestnut. 

Co-ntnunications    Received, —K.  and  B — Barncluith 

W.  B.  M  _T.   W.  B  _W.  H.    W C.   T.   D J.   O'B 

D.   R.   W J.  R.  J..  Devon_e.   R  _  W.   E.   B A.    S — 

J.  S.,  Durham— M.  K._A.  P._W.   F._S.   A.  C._S.  A._ 

8.  J.  T.,  Essex_A.  H.   F..  Dublin_H.   S.   T T.  A.   H., 

Hythe_J.  A"  P C.  P.  !•'.  K H.  T.  S.,  Dorset— Anxious 

_T.  D._V.  A.  and  Cie.  Pdris_Perrlexea_.I.  K — J.  D — 

X.  Y.  Z F.  M._R.   V.  and  Son_P.  M.  W W.  A.  G., 

Pembroke—A  Regular  Reader— W.  A.  C.^Geo.  Forrest- 
Sir  H.  M.— W.  H.  Y W.  I W.  W P.  &  8on_G.  J.  I. 
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POTATOS  FOR  AUSTRALIA. 

FOR  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  for  British  seeds- 
men to  export  Potatos  to  any  part 
of  Australia.  A  Quarantine  Act  was 
passed  in  1908  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  plants  or  parts  of  plants,  and  under 
that  Act  several  proclamations  have  been 
made.  In  the  Australian  Gazette,  of 
October  1,  1910,  the  importation  into  Aus- 
tralia of  Potatos  from  any  country  in 
wliich  the  disease  (_  liiysophlyctis  endo- 
biotica  (Synchytrium  endobioticum,  Perci- 
val)  is  known  to  exist  was  prohibited,  and 
from  any  other  country,  unless  certain 
conditions  were  complied  with.  Further, 
by  a  Proclamation  published  in  the 
(j'mrtte  of  December  31,  1910,  the  importa- 
tion into  Australia  of  Potatos  from  any 
country  was  prohibited,  unless  certain 
conditions  were  complied  with  in  respect 
of  the  disease  caused  by  Phytophthora 
infcstans. 

In  the  Gazette  of  March  25,  1911,  a 
further  Proclamation  by  the  Governor- 
General  appeared  as  follows: — ■ 

"  Now  therefore  I,  William  Humble, 
Earl  of  Dudley,  Governor-General,  acting 
with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Council,  do  hereby'  repeal  the  Proclama- 
tion of  l-st  October,  1910,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lales  to  the  importation  of  Potatos  into 
•Australia,  and  I  hereby  repeal  the  Pro- 
clamation of  ."Jlst  December,  1910,  and  I  do 
hereby  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Potatos  from  any  country  unless — 

1.  They  are  accompanied  by  an  oflScial 
certificate,  dated  and  signed  by  a  res- 
ponsible ofSner  of  a  Government  Depart- 


ment of  the  country  of  origin,  identifying 
the  Potatoes,  specifying  the  quantity, 
and  certifying — 

(a)  That  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the 
certificate  they  were  free  from  the 
disease  caused  by  Phytophthora 
infestans  (known  as  Irish  Blight;, 
and  from  the  disease  Chryso- 
phlyctis  endobiotica  (known  as 
potato  canker,  black  scab,  wartj' 
disease,  and  cauliflower  disease 
in  potatos) ; 

(b)  That  they  were  grown  in  the 
country  named  ; 

(c)  That    they    were    grown    at    least 

twenty  miles  from  any  place 
known,  after  due  investigation,  to 
'  be  or  to  have  been  within  five 
years  infected  with  either  of  the 
said  diseases ; 

(d)  That  they  were  packed  in  the 
country  of  origin  in  clean,  new- 
packages. 

2.  The  bags,  crates,  or  other  packages 
containing  the  Potatos  are  marked  on  the 
outside  witii  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin  and  with  other  distinguishing  mark 
or  marks. 

3.  The  Potatos,  after  being  landed,  are 
planted  in  quarantine  in  an  approved 
place,  and,  after  having  matured,  are, 
with  the  product  of  tlieir  cultivation, 
found,  on  inspection,  to  bo  free  from 
disease. 

4.  The  importer  enters  into  a  bond  in 
the  sum  of  £50,  conditioned  that  he  will 
pay  the  cost  of  inspection  of  the  Potatos 
and  of  supervision,  and  that  the  Potatos 
and  any  parts  thereof,  and  any  crop  pro- 
duced therefrom,  shall  not  be  dug  or  re- 
moved from  the  approved  place  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  Chief 
Quarantine  Officer,  and  that  he  will  give 
written  notice  of  not  less  than  one  week 
to  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer  of  his  de- 
sire to  dig  the  Potatos 

"  Provided  that  the  Minister  may  per- 
mit Potatos  which  are  certified  by  a 
Quarantine  Officer  to  be  free  from  disease 
to  be  imported  under  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Minister  may  think  fit 
to  impose,  for  use  as  food." 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  large  seed  merchants  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  Austral- 
ian trade.  It  is  of  equal  importance,  of 
course,  to  those  in  Australia  who  are  in- 
terested in  obtaining  the  best  varieties 
of  Potatos  from  Britain.  The  new  rules 
do  not  improve  the  situation.  It  will 
be  next  to  impossible  to  find  a  district  in 
this  country  in  which  Potatos  have  been 
grown  for  five  years  and  have  never  been 
infected  with  Phytophthora  infestans,  and 
quite  impossible  to  find  one  where  this 
disease  has  not  occurred  within  a  radius 
of  twenty  miles. 

The  treatment  which  is  to  be  meted  out 
to  the  Potatos  after  arrival  is  interesting. 
They  are  to  be  grown  in  quarantine,  and 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  distributed  until 
they  have  proved  themselves  free  from 
the  diseases  mentioned  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer.  This  re- 
striction clearly  indicates  that  the 
Authorities  have  only  in  view  impor- 
tations of  comparatively  small  lots  for 
seed  purposes. 

In  the  circumstances  it  would  be  a  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Australian  Agri- 


cultural and  Horticultural  Authorities  to 
endeavour  to  raise  races  of  Potatos  for 
themselves.  They  could  obtain  seed 
grown  in  this  country  from  the  best 
varieties,  and  in  a  few  years  time  they 
would  be  in  possession  of  good  stocks. 
In  the  presence  of  restrictions  such  as 
are  now  promulgated  it  is  impossible  for 
British  firms  to  do  business  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  exporting  Potato  tubers.     W. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

.MELIANTHUS    INTERMEDIUS,    htb.   Nov.t 

MELi.-iNTHUS  COMOSUS  has  been  growing  at  La 
:\Iortc.Ia  since  1872,  when  the  late  Jlr.  Daniel 
Hanhui-y  received  seeds  of  it  from  the  late  Prof. 
-MacDvvan.  In  Hot.  Mari..  tab.  301,  this  plant  is 
figured  under  the  name  of  M.  minor.  We  further 
grow  M.  major,  an  old  garden  plant,  of  which  the 
introduction  is  unknown  to  me,  and  also  M.  pec- 
tinatus,  figured  in  Hot.  Mag.,  tab.  6557,  as  M. 
Trimenianu.s.  M.  Trimenianus  was  brought  from 
Kew  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  in  November, 
1874,  and  flowerod  here  in  1879  for  the  first  time. 
From  this  specimen  the  plate  in  Beit.  Maij.  was 
drawn. 

Several  years  ago  a  fourth  plant  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  La  Mortola  by  the  side  of  a  bush 
of  M.  comosns,  so  that  the  blanches  of  the  two 
plants  are  quite  intermixed  with  each  other. 

This  new-comer  proved  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
M.  comosus  and  M.  major.  It  shows  exactly  in- 
termediate characters.  So  far,  the  plant  has 
failed  to  ripen  seeds,  but  it  has  been  grown 
again  from  seeds  of  M.  comosus,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  possible  that  it  occurs  in  other  gar- 
dens which  have  had  seeds  of  M.  comosus  (or  M. 
minor)  from  us. 

M.  intermedius  is  much  more  vigorous  and 
taller  than  either  parent.  It  has  leaves  the 
size  of  M.  major,  but  less  glaucous,  the- 
stipules  ai'e  smaller,  the  petioUa  less  broadly 
winged,  again  almost  quite  glabrous  at  the  back 
and  not  tomentose,  as  in  .M.  comosus.  The  in- 
florescences again  are  not  quite  so  long,  but  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves  in  length,  as  in  M.  major,  less 
curved  at  the  top  and  almost  as  dull-coloured, 
but  again  longer  than  in  M.  comosus,  where  they 
are  shorter  than  the  leaves  and  also  brighter- 
coloured.  The  bracts,  pedicels,  and  flowers  are 
exactly  intermediate  between  the  two  epecies. 

The  |)lant  is  probably  the  first  hybrid  ob- 
served  in  this  genus.      A.   Ji.,   La   Mortola. 

I.MP.\TIENS  KEWENSIS. 
Tins  is  a  hybrid  which  has  been  raised  at  Kew 
from  I.  platypetala,  an  old  garden  plant,  and  I. 
Herzogii,  a  new  introduction  from  New  Guinea, 
having  the  general  characters  of  I.  Hawkeri  and 
flowers  of  the  brightest  orange-scarlet  colour. 
The  genus  is  a  very  large  one,  and  many  of  the 
.species  are  difficult  to  define.  If  I.  Sultani  and 
I.  Holtzii  are  forms  of  one  species,  as  some  be- 
lieve, then  I.  Hawkeri  and  I.  Herzogii  may  be 
looked  upon  as  forms  of  another,  with  I.  platy- 
petala close  up  to  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  hy 
crossing  I.  platypetala  with  I.  Herzogii  we  have 
obtained  a  hybrid  which  is  a  happy  combination 
of  its  parents,  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  good 
and  the  flowers  large,  showy  and  bright  in  colour. 
It  is  remarkable  that  by  mixing  a  rosy-lilac  with 
a  bright  orange  the  result  is  a  hybrid  with 
bright  crimson  flowers.  There  is  a  little  variety 
of  shade  in  the  several  seedlings,  but  they  are 
all  reds.  The  cross  was  effected  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
RatKll,  who  sowed  the  seeds  in  Rfarch,  the  first 
flowers  opening  in  June.      If.    If'. 

\    MkI.IANTHUS    INTF.RMKDIUS    BeRCF.R    NOV.    HVBR.   eX    M. 

cornn^o  X  majore,  characteribusexacteinlerinediis,  rolnista, 
siih^lahra,  folia  fere  forma  eorum  M.  majoris,  sed  vix  glatica 
ct  rh.icliiile  minus  alata  suLlus  secusiiervos  minute  i)uberulis, 
siipuliMjne  minoiibus.  Inflorescentiae  foliis  suporantes 
erectae,  floribus  numerosioribus  et  majoribus  qnain  In  M, 
comoso,  brunneis  fere  lit  in  M.  majore;  bracleis  viridulis. 
In  Horto  Mortolensi  ex  seminibus  M.  coojosi  enata. 
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DENDROBIUM  SCHUETZEI,  ROLFE. 
Another  striking  Deiidiobium  of  the  D. 
Dearei  group  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons.  St.  Albans,  and  will  be  des- 
ciibed  under  the  above  name.  It  has  very  large 
wliite  flowers,  with  obovate-orbicular  petals,  and 
a  strongly  three-lobed  lip,  the  side  lobes  of  which 
are  broadlj-  rounded,  and  the  front  lobe  broadly 
cbovafe  or  nearly  orbicular,  with  a  distinct 
apicula.  The  petals  and  lip  are  much  broader 
than  in  D.  Dearei  and  very  different  in  shape. 
It  should  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  ranks 
of  cultivated  Dendrobiums.    B.  A.  R. 

PIItENIX  ROEBELINII. 

In  the  Gardenei-s'  Chronirh  for  1889,  vol.  vi., 
p.  475,  there  is  a  note  from  Mr.  James  O'Brien, 
together  with  a  figure  of  a  dwarf  Phoenix,  which 
had  been  sent  to  England  by  Jlr.  C.  Roebelin, 
Orchid  collector,  of  Manila,  and  sold  by  auction 
in  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris's  sale  room.  This 
identical  plant  is  now  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew. 
In  the  same  volume,  p.  758.  there  is  also  a 
note  from  Mr.  Roebelin,  stating  that  this  Palm 
grew  in  great  abundance  along  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  River  Mekong  in  Siam,  as  far  north  as 
22°  latitude,  where  the  temperature  was  some- 
times as  low  as  41°  Fahr.,  and  that  the  stems 
never  grew  more  than  about  2  feet  in  height. 
He  found  thousands  of  young  plants,  but  could 
get  no  seeds,  owing,  the  native  informed  him. 
to  the  fondness  of  monkeys,  &c.,  for  the  fruits. 
This  Palm  is  now  largely  grown  by  nursery- 
men, who  obtain  their  stock  .from  imported  seeds, 
and  it  has  become  a  favourite  table  plant,  a 
purpose  for  which  the  elegance  of  its  leaves 
and  comparative  hardiness  peculiarly  fit  it. 
Under  cultivation,  however,  it  grows  taller 
than  Mr.  Roebelin  saw  it.  The  oldest  speci- 
men at  Kew  has  six  stems,  and  it  is  6 
feet  high,  the  tallest  and  strongest  stem  being 
quite  clear  for  4^  feet  and  measuring  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  persistent  basis  of  the  old  leaves 
have  hardened  and  become  blunt  pointed,  and 
they  give  the  stem  a  "  bossed  "  appearance.  The 
largest  leaves  are  4  feet  long,  and  there  are  about 
100  pinnae  on  each  leaf,  those  at  the  base  being 
spinous,  the  others  10  inches  long  and  3  inch 
wide,  the  keel  rough  with  scaly  hairs,  narrowinj; 
to  a  long,  elegantly-curved  apex,  giving  the  whc  b 
leaf  the  character  of  an  ostrich  feather.  The 
pinnas  are  arranged  about  equidistant  and  in  the 
same  plane  on  the  midrib,  a  character  which  is 
found  in  P.  rupicola  also.  There  is  some  variety 
in  the  width  and  curve  of  the  pinnse,  as  shown 
by  the  several  plants  at  Kew  ;  still,  there  is  no 
mistaking  this  for  any  other  Phoenix ;  it  is  by 
far  the  most  elegant  species.  The  Kew  plant  is 
a  male,  and  it  has  flowered  several  times.  The 
plant,  of  which  a  portion  bearing  a  male  in- 
florescence is  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  in  the 
collection    of    Jlr.    E.    D.    Preston,    Beckenham- 

ir.  w. 


HGRIGULTURAL  RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  first  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  De- 
velopment Conunissioners  for  the  period  frcm 
May  12,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911,  was  issued  on 
the  17th  inst.  We  extract  the  following  particu- 
lars respecting  the  manner  in  which  applications 
had  been  met  on  March  31  last. 

The  Treasury  forwarded  to  the  Development 
Commissioners  on  September  2,  1910,  an  apjjli- 
cation  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
for  an  advance  of  £50,000  per  annum  for  the 
cfganization  of  a  system  to  aid  and  develop  agri- 
culture by  the  provision  of  technical  advice  for 
farmers  and  by  promoting  scientific  research  and 
experiments  in  the  science,  methods  and  prac- 
tice ■^f  agriculture.'  At  a  later  date  the  Board 
estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  £25.000  would 
be  necessary  for  the  financial  year  1911-12.  The 
Commissioners  decided  to  recommend  that  the 
following  grants,  or  such  proportion  as  might  be 
required  for  the  financial  year,  should  be  paid 
to   the   Board   for  the  purposes   indicated  ; — 


Cambridge        University.    —    Research 

work  £4,000 

Bristol  University. — (1)  Bio-chemical 
investigations  on  cheese ;  (2)  investi- 
gations of  teart  land     ...         ...         ...         500 

Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural 
Education  (Leeds  University). — In- 
vestigations of  atmospheric  impurities         210 

University  College,  Reading. — General 
work  on  (1)  Jlicroflora  of  cheese ;  (2) 
cereal  selection 250 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye. — (1)  Investigations  on  Tobacco  ; 
(2)  Mycological  Department ;  (3) 
Entomological  Department ;  (4)  in- 
vestigations on  Hop  resins     ...         ...        350 

University  College  of  Wales,  Aberyst- 
with. — Botanical  survey  of  Aberyst- 
with,    and    subsidiary    inquiries       ...         i£6 


[Pli.to:;!.iih  by   Ke 


Fig.  ig — phcenix  roebrlinii  showing 

M.\LE    INFLORESCENCE. 

Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College. — 
Research  on  wart  disease  and  finger 

and  toe      190 

Royal    Veterinary    College. — Investiga- 
tions  in  respect  of  vaccination        ...      1.390 
The   Incorporated   Society   for   Extend- 
ing the  Rothanisted  Experiments     ...      2,000 
The'British  Dairy  Institute.  Reading  ...  60 

Woburn    Experimental   Station  ...         600 

The  Commis.-^ioners  further  intimated  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  additional  in- 
terim grants  not  exceeding  £3.000  to  ether  in- 
stitutions not  at  that  time  dealt  with  by  the 
Board;  also  grants  of  £1.000  each  for  scholar- 
ships and  expenses  of  administration  when  esti- 
mates, &c.,  were  supplied  to  thefm.       The  Com- 


mi,=sioners  have  stated  to  the  Board  that  they 
are  willing  to  contemplate  an  expenditure  of 
£40,000  per  annum  for  research  alone.  On 
March  2  the  Commissioners  intimated  to  the 
Board  that  they  were  prepared  to  recommend 
the  Treasury  to  allocate  £65,000  per  annum  for 
agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 
The  Scotch  Education  Department  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioners  on  January  12  an  applica- 
tion for  a  sum  not  exceeding  £140.000.  The  Com- 
missioners informed  the  Department  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  the  Treasury 
to  grant  a  capital  siun  not  exceeding  £60,000  oil 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  That  only  one-half  of  the  expenditure  ulti- 
mately approved  is  defrayed  from  the  De- 
velopment Fund  ;  the  otlier  half  being  met 
by  fresh  contributions  of  local  authorities- 
and  persons  interested,  and  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund 
(one  quarter  from  each  source). 

(2)  That  a  revised  scheme  and  estimates  of  ex- 
penditure relating  to  each  individual  college- 
should  be  placed  before  the  Commissioners- 
for  consideration,  before  they  report  to  th& 
Treasury. 

They  also  informed  the  Department  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  recommend  an  annual  grant 
of  one-half  of  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  colleges  on  whaj-  may  be  called  "  extension  " 
work  (i.e.,  instruction  to  agriculturists  in  the 
colleges'  provinces  by  such  means  as  lectures, 
visits,  etc.,  and  similar  work)  over  the  cor- 
responding expenditure  of  the  yeir  1908-9.  such 
grant  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  £5,000. 

Ireland. 
The  Commissioners  received  on  July  18,  1910, 
an  application  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  for  a 
grant  of  £15,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  agricul- 
tural station  for  a  system  of  general  investigation 
and  scientific  research  in  Ireland.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  station  should  be  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  the  capital  expenditure 
being  estimated  at  £20.000  and  maintenance  at 
£15.000  a  year.  The  Commissionei's  considered 
the  application,  and  determined  to  intimate  that 
they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  schemes 
based  on  an  expenditure  of — 

(a)  £4.000  per  annum  for  a  central  institution 
for  investigations  and  technical  advice  of  a 
local  character; 
(6)  £5.000  per  annum  for  scientific  research  in 
animal  breeding  or  some  other  subject 
undertaken  in  Ireland  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  scientific  research  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commissioners  w-ere 
awaiting  an  amended  application  on  the  terras 
thus   indicated. 

Organisation  of  Co-oper.ation  Among 

ACRICnLTtlRISTS. 

The  Commissioners  received  on  September  3, 
1910,  an  application  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  for  an  advance  of  £20,000  per 
annum  for  the  organisation  of  co-operation 
among  agriculturists  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
also  applied  for  a  grant  not  exceeding  £1,500 
per  annum,  and  the  Agricultural  Organi- 
sation Society  for  England  and  Wales  made 
a  request  for  an  annual  grant  of  £13,704 
(together  with  a  capital  sum  of  £250)  to 
meet  the  cost  of  a  scheme  of  complete  reorgani- 
sation of  its  work.  The  Commissioners  ulti- 
mately decided  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  representative  association,  possibly 
based  upon  a  reorganisation  of  the  existing 
society,  to  which  might  be  entrusted  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sums  required  for  the  energetic  pro- 
motion of  co-operation;  and  meanwhile  to  make 
to  the  society  an  interim  grant  of  perhaps  £3.0CO 
to  enable  it"  to  carry  on  its  work,  of  which  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  express  a  high  opinion. 
The  Conmiissioners  have  not  yet  definitely  con- 
sidered a  recommendation  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land, and  an  application  expected  from  the  Irish 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society  had  i:ot  reached 
the  Commissioners  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 


'CojtHv.iied  from  page   25.) 
BEAX. 

1.  This  Abso'.on  ne  roiighte  nat  a  bene 

Of  al  his  pleye.     Milleres  Tale,   I.  213. 

2.  Bui  natheles  I  recche  nat  a  bene. 

Man  of  Lawe.^  Tale,  II.  S. 

3.  "  N'oon  other  lif,"   sayd  he,   "  is  worth  a 

bene."       Marchaundes  Tale,  11.  IG.i. 

4.  Sche  pravsith  nought  his  pleying  worth  a 

bene."       Marchaundes  Tale,  II.  ISS. 

5.  If  he  wil  serve  the,  rek  not  a  bene. 

Konne  Preat's  Brologe,  III.  215. 

6.  Lippes  thin,  not  fat,  but  ever  lene, 

They  serve  of  naught,  they  be  not  worth 
a  bene.  Court  of  Love,  IV.  139. 

7.  Suche  argumentis  ben  not  worthe  a  bene. 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,    V.   156. 

8.  God  helpe  me  so,  I  counte  hem  nought  a 

bene.  76.,  V.  21,9. 

9.  I  veve  not  of  her  harme  a  bene. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  2!S. 

10.  Syn  I  am  fre,  I  counte  him  not  a  bene. 

Minor  Poems,  VIIT.  150. 
The  Bean  was  in  Chaucer's  time  the  pro- 
verbial example  of  worthlessness. 

BEECH. 

1.  Mapul,   thorn,   beech,   hasil. 

Knlghles  Tale,  I.  1S3. 

2.  Bycaus©  oure  fuyr  wae  nought  y-maad  of 

beech. 
Prologue  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  36. 

3.  This  false  chanoun 

Out  of  his  bosom  took  a  bechen  cole. 
Chanounes  Temannes  Tale,  III.  ^5. 

4.  And  whan  that  the  chanounes  bechene  cole 
Was  brent.  lb.,    III.    !fi. 

Ciiaucsr's  Beech  requires  no  comment. 

BIRCH. 

Ook,  fvr,  birch,  asp. 

Knightes   Tale,.  I.    1$2. 

r.TTTER  SWEET. 

For  unto  hem  it  is  a  bitter  swetc. 

Prologue  of  (he  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  S5. 

Tlic  bitter-sweet  was  an  Apple,  sweet  at 
first,  but  leaving  a  bit'er  taste.  It  is  often 
named  by  mcdiaival  writers  as  an  emblem 
of  the  after  bitterness  of  forbidden 
pleasures,  and  there  is  little  doubt  it  war; 
founded  on  Solomon's  description  :  "  Her 
lips  drop  as  an  honey-comb  and  her  mouth 
is  smoother  than  oil,  but  her  end  is  bitter 
.-IS  wormwood." 

BLACKBERRY. 

Though  tlial  here  soules  gon  a  blakeberyed. 
Prologue  of  Ihe  Pardoner,   III.   71. 
"  Blackberries  —  wandering       astray." — 

Skeat. 

BOX, 

1.  The  box-tree,  or  the  asschen  deed  and  colde. 

Knlghles  Talc,  I.   ISO. 

2.  Elm,  plane,  assch,  box.  lb.,  1S2. 

5.  Of  bras  thav  broughten  homes  and  of  box. 

Noniie  PrcH  his  Tale,   III.   SSS. 

4.  The  bo.xe  pipe  tree. 

Auemhhj  of  Foules,   IV.   195. 

5.  .\iid  pale  as  boxe  she  wax. 

hegende  of  Ooode  Women,  Vlll.  75. 
It  is  curious  that  though  the  Box  is  a 
native  tree,  and  was  always  a  favourite, 
it  never  has  had  a  British  name.  Box  is 
merely  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  Latin 
Buxus.  How  Chaucer  can  have  called  it 
"  pale "  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  he  closely  copied  Ovid — 
Oraque   buxo   pallidiora   gcrens.     Metam, 

11.  13.',.  '■ 

BRAMBLE. 

.And  sweet  as  is  th    brembre  flour 
That  bereth  the  reede  heepe. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  119. 

BreinVjre  is  an  archaic  form  of  Bramble. 

BRIAR. 

1.   N'u'.v  in  the  croppe,  now  donn  in  the  brcres. 
Knighfps  Tale,  1.  137. 


2.  Lik   to   the   skyn   of   houndfisch,    scharp   as 
brere.        Marchaundes  Tale,  II.  ISl. 

5.  That  leten  her  schep  wityngely  go  renne  to 
the  wolf,  that  iS  in  the  breres.. 

Perfones  Tale,  IV.  6S. 

4.  hir  flesh  so  tendre, 
That  with  a  brere  smale  and  slendre 
Men  myght  it  cleve. 

Pomaunt  of  the  Pose,  VII.  41. 

5.  Netles,  thornes,  and  hokede  breres. 

lb.  09. 

6.  Ther  were  also  thisteles  thikke. 
And  breres  brvnune  for  to  prikke. 

lb.  72. 

7.  It  is  not  worth  a  <:roked  brere.      lb.  209. 
In    the    oldest    English    briar    was    the 

name  of  the  Rose  bush,  and  so  it  re- 
mained for  man}'  years,  but  in  all  these 
passages  Chaucer  means  any  wild  thorny 
bush. 

BROOM. 

Ther  lakkide  no  flour  to  my  dome, 
Ne  nought  so  mvch  as  flour  of  brome. 

Pomaunt  of  ihe  Pose,   VII.  1,3. 
This  is  the  beautiful  flower  of  our  wild 
Broom. 

BULLACE. 

Notes,  aleys  and  bolas. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  V 11.  59. 
The  bullace  is  the  fruit  of  the  Wild  Sloe, 
but  the  name  is  often  given  to  the  better 
cultivated  Plums. 

CATAPACE. 

Of  catapus,  or  of  gaytre  bcriis, 

Xonne  Pr'est  his  Tale,  111.  220. 
C^atapace  is  the  old  name  for  the  lesser 
Spurge.     It  is  obsolete  in  England,   but 
still  exists  in  French  and  Italian. 

CEDAR. 

1.  A  nyghtyngale  upon  a  cedre  greno 

i         '      »  *  *  • 

Ful  lowdc  song  agen  the  mone  shene. 

Troylus  and  Cry.'eyde,  V.  S8. 

2.  Pyn  trees,  cedrts,  and  oliveris. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  57. 

3.  The  cedres  high,  upryght  as  a  lyne. 
Complaynle  of  a  Loceres  Lyfe,   VIII.  8. 

I  should  think  it  certain  that  Chaucer 
never  saw  a  living  Cedar,  but  it  had  its 
[dace  in  English  literature  long  before  his 
lime,  chiefly  in  tran.5lations  from  the 
Bible. 

CENTAURY. 

Ve  take  your  la.Natives, 
Of  lauriol,  century,  and   fumvtere. 

Nonnc  P rest  his  Tale,  III.  220. 
Centaury  is  the  translation  of  Ery- 
thraea  Centaurium  and  other  plants  of 
the  Gentian  family.  It  had  a  high  charac- 
ter in  modia?val  medicine,  and  was  named 
after  the  Centaur  Chiron,  the  reputed  dis- 
coverer of  the  plant  and  its  virtues. 

CETIVALL. 

1.  He  himself  as  swete  as  is  the  roote 
Of  lokorvs,  or  env  cetowale. 

'  Milleres  Tale,  I.  192. 

2.  Ther  springen  herbes  greet  and  smale, 
The  licorvs  and  the  cetewale. 

■  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III,  119. 

3.  Canelle,  and  setewale  of  prys, 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  58. 
Setwall,    spelt  in  many  different   ways, 
is   the   Valerian.       It   is   still   a   popular 
medicine  among  country  herbalists. 

CHERRY. 

Cherys,  of  which  many  oon  fayne  is. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  V 11.  59. 

CHESTNUT. 

1.  Medlers,   plowmes,  perys,  chesteyns, 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

2.  Box,  chestevn,  Ivnde,  laurer, 

Knighles  Tale,  I.  1S2. 

Chaucer's  Chestnut  was  what  we  now  call 
the  Spanish  Chestnut  (Castanea  Sativa), 

CINNAMON. 

1.   Mv  favre  brvd,  mv  swete  cvnamome. 

■  Milleres' Tale,  I.  211. 


2.  Canelle,  and  setewale  of  prys. 

Roma-unt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  58. 
Canel  or  Cannelle  is  the  French  name 
of  Cinnamon.  Chaucer  could  only  have 
known  of  it  from  the  imported  Spice,  but 
as  he  names  it  in  a  list  of  trees  I  cannot 
omit  it. 
CLOTE. 

A  cloote-leef  he  had  under  his  hood 
For  swoot,  and   for  to  kepe  his  heed  from 
hete. 
Prologe  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  25. 
The  clote  or  clote-bur  is  the  leaf  of  the 
great  Burdock. 
CLOVE.     See  Gilliflower. 
COCKLE. 

He  wolden  sowen  som  difficultee, 

Or  springen  cockl«  in  our  clene  come. 

Schipmannes  Prologe,  III.  91. 
Cockle  in  the  old  writers  stands  for 
almost  any  noxious  weed  in  cornfields,  and 
the  opposition  between  Corn  and  Cookie 
as  emblematic  of  the  opposition  between 
good  and  bad  is  a  favourite  illustration. 
Of  course  the  origin  of  the  proverb  is  in 
the  Gospel  parable  of  the  Tares  and 
Wheat. 
COLU.MBINE. 

Come  forth  now  with  thin  eyghen  columbine. 
Marchaundes  Tale,  II.  190. 
I  quote  this  because  it  is  the  name  of 
a   flower,    and    some    have    supposed    the 
ilower  is  meant,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it 
only  means  dovelike. 
CORN.     See  Wheat. 
COYNES.     See  Quinces. 
CYPRESS. 

1.  His  sperc  was  of  fine  cipres. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  111.  125. 

2.  Tho  cipres  dethe  to  plainc. 

Assemhli/  of  Foules,  IV.  195. 

3.  With  cipres,  and  with  olyvers. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 
Cypress  was  early  introduced  into  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  was  probably  grown  in 
English  gardens  in  Chaucer's  t'me. 
DAISY. 

1.  Whit  was  his  berde,  as  the  dayesve. 

The  Prologue',  I.  92. 

2.  W  illi  many  a  thousand  daisies,  rede  as  rose, 
.\rid  white  also,  this  saw  I  verily. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.    IS.I. 

3.  The  ground  was  green,  ypoudred  with  daisio. 

Cwkow  and  Ihe  yightingale,   IV.   221. 

4.  Go  Iciuke  upon  the  fresh  daisie, 

.■\nd,  though  thou  be  for  wo  in  point  to  die. 
That  i-hal  fnl  greatlv  lessen  thee  of  thy  pine. 
Ibid,   1V.'22S. 

5.  A  lady  for  to  singe  right  womanly 
.\  bargaret  in  praising  the  daisie. 

The   Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  2.^. 

6.  Of  al  the  floui-es  in  the  mede, 

Tliaune  love  I  most  these  floures  white  and 

rede, 
Suche  as  men  callen  daysyes  in  our  toune. 
Legrnde  of  Coode   ]Vonien,   Vlll.  45. 
(For  fifty  lines  following  this,   Chaucer 
tells  of  his  love  for  the  Daisy.) 

7.  'I'ho  longe  day  I  shoope  me  for  tabide 
For  nothing  elles,  and  I  shal  nat  lye, 
But  for  to  loke  upon  the  daysie ; 
'i'hat  men  by  reson  wel  it  calle  may 
The  daifie,  or  elles  the  ye  of  day, 

The  emprise,  and  floure  of  floures  alle. 

lb.,   VIII.  50. 

8.  The  gret  goodnesse  of  the  quene  Alceste, 
That  turned  was  into  a  davesye. 

Etc.,  etc.  lb.,  yi  1 1,  el. 

9.  In  a  Goodly  Ballade  of  Chaucer  the  daisy 

is  frequently  mentioned,  but  only  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Pem- 
broke and  a  translation  of  her  name. 
Chaucer's  admiration   of  the   Daisy   en- 
titles  him   to   be   called  the   poet   of   the 
flower.     Among  the  many  references  to  it 
I  have  only  quoted  those  which  may,   to 
some  extent,  bo  called  descriptive.     //.  N. 
Kll/icombe,  liitton   Vicarage,  Bristol. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND  PLANT  DISEASES. 

LEGISLATION     IN     CANADA. 

(Cotichidcd  jrom  p.  22.) 

Regulatioks 

Issued  under  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act, 

(By  Order  in  Council  of  February  27,  1911.) 

1.  "  Inspector  "  means  a  person  appointed  fur 
carrying  out  ihe  provisions  of  the  Destructive 
Insect  and  Pest  Act  and  the  regulations  made 
thereunder. 

2.  No  tree,  plant  or  other  vegetation  or  vege- 
t;ible  matter   infjstid   with   any  of  the  insects, 


Windsor,  Out.,  and  St.  John's.  P.Q.,  from 
March  15  to  Slay  15,  and  from  September  26 
to   December   7. 

At  these  points  of  entry  the  importations  shall 
be  fumigated  in  the  fumigation  hous^as  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  certificate  of  fumigation 
Y.ill  be  issued,  without  which  no  stock  may  be 
taken  out  of  bond. 

Importations  by  mail  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same   regulations. 

All  nursery  stock  originating  in  Japan  or  in 
any  one  of  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Maine.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode    Island,    si.\    of     the     United     Stales     of 


Fig.   20. — PELARGONllj.M    l,i.iKi.    I.Olc. 
Awarded  R.H.S    Award  of  Merit  at  the  Olytnpia  Show 

pests  or  diseases  to  which  this  Act  applies,  shall 
be  imported  into  Canada  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

3.  Nursery  stock,  including  all  trees,  shrubs. 
plants,  vines,  grafts,  scions,  cuttings  or  buds 
which  are  not  hereinafter  exempted,  entering 
Canada  shall  be  imported  only  through  the  ports 
and  during  the  periods  respectively  hereinafter 
■Bientioned,   that  is  to  say  ; — 

Vancouver.   B.C.,  from  October  1  to  May  1. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  from  October  1  to  May  15. 

"Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  St.  John,  N.B.,  from 
March  15  to  May  15  and  from  October  7  to 
December  7. 


i-LMVVliKb    MAKOO.S    EDGED    WITH    ROSE, 
vhen  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  TreseJer,  Cardiff  (see 


p.  17). 


America,  shall,  after  fumigation,  be  subject  to 
inspection  as  provided  by  Section  6  of  these  Regu- 
lations. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  following  vegeta- 
tion and  florist's  stock  shall  be  exempt  from 
fumigation  and  may  be  imported  at  any  season 
of  the  year  and  through  any  port  without  in- 
spection. 

(a)  -Greenhouse-grown  plants,  including  Roses 
in  foliage  which  have  been  grown  in  pots  up 
to  3  inches  in  diameter  but  not  larger.  A  cer- 
tificate that  the  plants  have  been  grown  under 
glass  must  accompany  the  invoice  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  consignor. 


(b)  Herbaceous  perennials  (the  stems  of  which 
die  down  in  winter),  such  as  perennial  Phlox, 
Pneonies,  Sunflowers,  &c. 

(c)  Herbaceous  bedding  plants  (such  as  Gera- 
niums, Verbenas,  Pansies,  &c.). 

(d)  Bulbs  and  tubers  (such  as  Hyacinths, 
Lilies,  Narcissi,  and  other  true  bulbs,  and  also 
the  tubers  of  Dahlias,  Irises,  &c.). 

(e)  Cottonwood  or  Necklace  Poplar  (Populus 
deltoiles)  when  shipped  from  and  grown  in 
Dakota  or  Minnesota,  two  of  the  United  Slates 
of   America. 

4.  The  port  by  which  it  is  intended  that  the 
nursery  stock  shall  enter  shall  be  clearly  staled 
on  each  package  and  all  shipments  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  Regulations  will  be  entirely 
at  the  risk  of  the  shippers  or  consignees,  the 
Government  assuming  no  responsibility  what- 
ever. 

5.  All  persons  importing  nursery  stock,  except 
such  as  is  exempt  from  fumigation  or  inspection 
under  Section  3  of  these  Regtdations,  shall  give 
notice  to  the  Dominion  Entomologist,  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  within  five  days  of  de- 
spatching the  order  for  the  same,  and  they  shall 
again  notify  the  Dominion  Entomologist  on  the 
arrival  of  the  shipment  in  Canada. 

Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Dominion 
Entomologist  by  all  transportation  companies, 
Custom  House  brokers,  or  other  persons  import- 
ing or  bringing  into  Canada  nursery  stock  that 
is  subject  to  inspection  as  hereinafter  provided, 
immediately  such  a  consignment  is  received  by 
them.  Such  notice  shall  include  the  name  of 
the  consignor  and  the  consignee,  the  points  cl 
origin  and  destination,  the  name  of  the  company 
carrying  the  nursery  slock,  as  well  as  the  nature, 
quantity  and  origin  of  the  same. 

6.  Nursery  stock,  not  including  such  stcck 
as  is  exempt  under  Section  3  of  these  Regula- 
tions, originating  in  Europe,  shall  be  imported 
only  through  the  ports  and  during  the  periods 
specified  under  Section  3  for  stock  requiring  fumi- 
gation, with  the  addition  of  the  ports  of  Halifax, 
N.S.,  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.,  and  Montreal,  P.Q., 
through  which  ports  such  European  stock  may 
enter  from  September  15  to  May  15.  Such  Euro- 
pean nursery  stock,  and  such  other  imported 
vegetation,  as  the  Minister  may  determine,  enter- 
ing Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  fumigation,  but 
shall  be  inspected  either  at  the  port  of  entry  or 
at  its  destination  to  which  it  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  must  not  be 
unpacked  except  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector. 

7.  If,  on  inspection,  nursery  stock  or  other  vege- 
tation or  vegetable  matter  is  found  to  be  infested 
with  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  herein- 
aft-er  specified,  it  shall  be  destroyed  to  the  extent 
deemed  necessary  by  the  inspector  and  in  his 
presence.  All  cases,  packages  and  packing  in 
which  such  stock  has  been  contained  .shall  also  be 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

8.  Any  inspector  entering  any  lands,  nursery 
or  other  premises  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  herein- 
after specified  are  or  may  be  present,  shall  give 
instructions  for  the  treatment  or  destruction  of 
any  tree,  bush,  crop  or  other  vegetation  or  vege- 
table matter  or  the  containers  thereof,  which 
may  be  found  or  suspected  to  be  infested  wi.h 
any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  hereinafter 
specified,  and  such  instructions  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  owner  or  the  lessee  of  the  infected  or 
suspected  vegetation,  vegetable  matter  or  con- 
tainers thereof,  and  such  .Temedial  treatment 
shall  be  carried  out  and  continued  until  the  in- 
sect, pest  or  disease  shall  be  deemed  by  the  in- 
spector to  have  been  exterminated. 

9.  Compensation  not  exceeding  two-thirds  ct 
the  value  as  assessed  by  the  Inspector,  of  the 
vegetation  or  vegetable  matter  or  containers 
thereof  destroyed  by  the  instructions  of  an  In- 
spector, shall  be  granted  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister. 
10.  It  shall  be  illegal  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  rfr 
in  any  way  dispose    of    or    receive    any    trees, 
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srhrubs.  or  other  plants,  vegetable  matter  or  por- 
tions of  the  same,  if  the  same  are  infested  with 
any  of  the  insects,  pests  or  diseases  hereinafter 
specified. 

11.  The  owner,  occupier  or  lessee  of  any  pre- 
mises or  place  where  any  of  the  insects,  pests  or 
diseases  specified  herein  shall  be  found,  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Minister  and  shall  ako 
ssnd  to  him  specimens  of  such  insects,  pests  or 
diseases. 

12.  The  destructive  insects,  pests  and  diseases 
to  which  the  said  Act  shall  apply  shall  include 
the  following  : — 

The  San  Jose  scale  (Aspidiotus  perniciosus). 
The  Brown-tail  moth   (Euproctis  chryscrrhoea). 
The  woolly  aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera). 
The  West  Indian  Peach  scale  (Aulacaspis  pea- 

tagona). 
The  Gypsy  moth  (Porthetria  dispar). 
Potato  canker  (ChrysopWyctis  endobiotica). 
Parasitic   diseases  affecting  Potatos  externally 

or  internally. 
Branch  or  stem  canker  (Nectria  ditissima). 
Gooseberry-mildew  (Sphosrotheca  mors-uvse). 
White  Pine  blister  rust  (Periderniura  strobi). 

13.  The  importation  of  Potatos  into  Canada 
from  Newfoundland  or  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre 
or   Miquelon    is   prohibited. 

14.  The  Minister  may,  upon  special  requLst  to 
that  effect,  authorise  the  importation  into 
Canada  of  any  insect,  pest  or  disease  hereinafter 
specified,  but  for  scientific  purposes  only. 

15.  The  Regulations  made  under  the  San  Jose 
Scale  Act  are  repealed.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt, 
D.Hc,  Dominion   EnlomologiH,   Ottawa. 


ROCK-GARDEN  AT  WISLEY. 

Amongst  the  latest  additions  to  the  garcfens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Wisley, 
is  a  large  rockery,  which  is  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. This  rock-garden  (see  figs.  21  and  22) 
is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son  on  a 
natural   bank,   with   a  north  west   aspect,   rising 


bridge  in  the  "wild"  garden,  looking  up  a  ravine, 
through  which  flows  a  stream,  with  waterfalls, 
and  crossed  at  various  points  by  paths  or  stepping- 
stones.  The  stream  issues  from  a  fissure  in  the 
rock,  tumbling  down  a  cliff  15  feet  high,  and 
leading,  by  a  series  of  waterfalls,  to  a  large  pool, 
and  from  thence  gradually,  by  more  falls,  to 
the  Lily-ponds  below.     The  supply  of  water  is 


THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS 

(Continued  from  p.  Si.) 
Subsection  7.— C/ia«in'ca//is.— This  subsection 
needs  no  descriptive  note,  as  it  contains  but  one 
species,  and  that  the  unmistakable  P.  minima. 
P.  minima  is  a  tiny  plant;  the  leaves  are  some 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  glossy  dark-green, 
almost  glabrous,  firm,  hard  and  leathery,  with- 
out membranaceous  margin ;  they  are  wedge- 
shaped  (either  broad  or  narrow),  abruptly  trun- 
cated, and  sharply  serrate.  The  scape  is  short 
or  minute,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  as  a  rule,  and 
producing  one  or  two  flowers.  These  are  of  a 
bright  roEC-pink,  white-throated,  their  lobes  more 
or  less  deeply  cloven,  and  of  such  sizo  as  to  hide 
the  rosette  upon  which  each  seems  to  lie  (in  one 
rare  vaiiety,  P.  m.  fimbriata,  the  corolla  lobes  are 
gashed  and  ragged).  P.  minima  is  a  species 
of  the  highest  Alpine  moorlands,  whether  on 
limestone  or  granite  ;  its  range  begins  in  Thrace, 
and  it  reaches  westward  through  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia to  the  Alps  of  Central  and  Southern  Aus- 
tria. (Ileiligenblut  !).  It  forms  wide  lawns,  on 
which  so  thickly  lie  scattered  the  great  stemless 
rosy  flowers  that  one  hardly  likes  to  tread. 

In  cultivation  it  is  too  small  and  choice  to  be 
always  found  easy.  My  own  persona!  theory  is 
that  all  these  lawn-forming  high-Alpines  greatly 
dislike  careful  cultivation  in  some  isolated  corner 
of  I  he  rockwork.  I  believe  thtni  to  be  very  largely 
symbrotic,  arid  their  health  to  depend  greatly  on 
company.  Accordingly,  in  prepared  ground,  of  a 
sanded,  peaty  loam,  cool  but  perfectly  drained,  I 
should  plant  such  things  as  P.  minima  and  its 
hybiids,  vith  Oentiana  verna,  brachyphylla, 
Favrati,  Froelichii,  pumila,  Rostani,  &c.,  all  in  a 
dense  association,  only  an  inch  or  two  apart,  to 
form  a  close  matting,  in  which  each  plant's  roots 
should  assist  its  neighbours. 

With  P.  minima  ends,  then,  the  list  of 
European  species  belonging  to  the  Alpine  section 
Auricula.  Now  that  the  species  have  been  dealt 
with,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  cope  with  the 
hybrids,  whose  multiplicity  has  long  bred  con- 
fusion in  catalogues  and  a  cootly  curiosity  among 
collectors.     Reginald  Furrer. 

(To  h;  continued.) 


Fig.    21. —  ROCK-OARDEN    AT    WISLEY  :    SHOWING    THE    ARRANGEMENT   OF   THE 
STONES    NEAR   THE    SUMMIT. 


from  the  "  wild  "  garden  to  a  height  of  50  feet. 
The  work  has  entailed  much  excavating  of  the 
hiDside  (see  fig.  21)  in  order  to  procure  a  suitable 
undulating  surface  in  which  to  arrange  the  stones 
in  a  natural  manner.  The  rocks  are  composed  of 
Sussex  sandstone,  some  of  the  blocks  weighing  as 
much  as  2  tons  each.  The  finest  view  will  be  ob- 
tained   from    the    old    rustic,    Wistaria-covered 


obtained  from  a  well  in  the  lower  grounds,  and 
is  pumped  by  a  petrol  engine  to  a  reservoir  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  rockery.  The  top  of  the 
rockery  may  be  reached  by  the  main  Rose  walk, 
and  the  descent  may  be  made  by  several  winding 
pathways  through  the  rockery.  A  large  moraine 
forma  one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and 
below  this  is  a  bog  garden,  watered   from   the- 


Fig.    22.— ROCK-GARDEN    AT    VVISLEV  :     SHOWING    THE    SITE    OF    THE   WATEK-COUKSE 
AND    ONE    OF    THE    CASCADES, 
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.same  source  which  supplies  the  moraine.  A  cave, 
with  water,  dripping  into  a  small  pool,  from  a 
natural  spring,  discovered  during  the  excava- 
tions, is  another  pretty  feature,  iloisture  and 
shade-loving.  Ferns  are  already  planted  in  the 
cave,  and  all  the  completed  parts  of  the  rockery 
are  being  furnished  with  plants  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  area  covered  by  the  rockery  is  about 
2  acres.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  rockery 
includes  a  panorama  of  the  gardens,  with  the  Pine 
woods  of  Wisley  Common  in  the  background.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  re^itove  a  few  trees  in  order 
to  open  up  another  fine  landscape  to  the  left  of 
that  already  mentioned. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Libyan  Flora.* 

The  work,  of  which  the  full  title  and  descrip- 
tion are  given  below,  is  an  impuitant  and  valu- 
able contribution  to  geographical  botany,  dne  ti: 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Dr.  Ernest  Durand 
and  several  other  botanists  whose  names  a]ipear 
in  this  work^  It  fills  a  gap  iH't^iiMi  the  cmin- 
tries  included  in  Cosson's  i '"/n i^ /u/m/ii  Flnnr 
Atlrntfira:  and  Boissier's  Flora  (Jnriilulin,  and 
is  a  most  interesting  connecting  link,  covering 
the  country  between  Tunis  on  the  west  and  the 
Egyptian  Marmarica  to  the  east.  Neither  the 
primary  nor  the  secondary  title  is  quite  descrip- 
tive, but  the  geographical  divisions  adopted  in 
the  work  give  a  better  idea  of  the  area  under 
consideration.  These  are  : — Tripoli,  Fezzan, 
Kufra,  Aujila,  Cyreiiaica  (Barca),  and  Turkish 
Marmarica,  extending  through  about  15°  of 
longitude  and  8°  of  latitude,  from  the  sea  nearly 
to  the  tropic.  Sir  R.  Lambert  Playfair'a  map 
to  the  Bibliography  of  the.  Barbary  States  is  the 
only  one  given,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the 
divisions  are  not  indicated,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
planation. A  suitable  one  would  probably  have 
been  compiled  had  Dr.  E.  Durand,  the  principal 
editor,    lived. t 

The  whole  area  is  nominally  under  Turkish 
rule,  but  the  natives  of  certain  parts  are  prac- 
tically independent,  and  they  are  hostile  to 
foreigners.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly 
from  the  absence  of  roads,  many  districts  are  still 
imperfectly  known,  more  especially  the  remote 
groups  of  oases.  Many  botanists  and  travellers 
have  contributed  materials  and  data  elaborated 
in  the  present  work,  including  such  well-known 
persons  as  Ascherson,  Schweinfurth,  Rohlfs, 
Taubert,  and  Nachtigal.  British  contributors 
include  Beechey,  Denham  and  Clapp«rton, 
Dickson,  Oudney,  Richardson,  Ritchie,  Scott 
Elliot,  and  Wilkinson.  Dr.  Ascherson's  brief 
summary  of  the  labours  of  the  various  explorers 
is  full  of  interesting  facts,  many  little  known, 
and  some  new. 

From  the  chapter  on  the  physical  geography 
we  learn  that  the  greatest  altitudes  are  from 
1.000  to  about  3,000  feet,  while  some  districts  in 
the  interior  are  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Immense  areas  are  ab- 
solutely bare  of  vegetation.  The  rainfall  is  very 
small,  or  none,  and  shade  temperatures  of  100° 
to  110°  are  not  uncommon. 

The  total  number  of  .species  of  flowering  plants 
and  Ferns  recorded  for  the  whole  region  is  about 
1,025,'  of  which  64  are  endemic,  and  these  are, 
almost    without    exception,    herbaceous    plants. 

•  Ftoia:    Libyca    Proclrumus    oil    Catalogtie   Rahonni    tics 
nianlcs  lie  Tripolitainc,  par  E.  Durand  et  G.  Barratle  avec  la 
'laboratioii  de  Paul  .Ascherson,  William  Barbey  et  Reinhold 
avec  un  Apen.u  Geologique  sur  la  Tripolilaine 
iaiiisias  Meunier.     One  volume,  4to,  pp.  cx.wii.  +  .330, 
1  map,  20  lithographed  plates,  very  elaborate  tables 
ating  the  general    geographical    distribution    of    the 
I  composing  the  flora,  and  a  copious  bibliography,  with 
by  Dr.  Ascherson  on  the  publications  of  the  principal 
'»" -ho  have  investigated  the  flora.     (Geriev'a  :  Impri- 
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plant. 


merie  Romet,  Froreisen  Silccesseur.)    1910. 

+  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Durand 
was  a  grandson  of  Cosson,  whose  valuable  herbarium  and 
botanical  library  he  inherited  and  finally  bequeathed  to  the 
Pans  Museum.  We  understand  the  work  under  notice  was 
published  mainly  at  his  expense  and  it  has  been  distributed 
gratuitously  by  his  sister-Madame  Jeanne  Gallice,  of 
Juan  les  Pins,  Alpes  Mariliuies. 


Specially  interesting  among  the  endemic  plants 
are  Reseda  odorata,  Viola  scorpiurioides,  Hy- 
pericum Decaisneanum,  Athamanta  Delia  Cella', 
Perralderia  Garamantum,  Cyclamen  Rohlfsi- 
anum,  Phelypaea  compacta,  Orobanche  cy- 
renaica,  several  species  of  Teucrium,  Orchis 
cyrenaicus,  and  Ornithogaluni  Barba  Caprie. 
Not  the  least  interesting  is  Reseda  odorata. 
Mignonette,  the  native  country  of  which  was  un- 
known until  Dr.  Taubert  discovered  it  in 
Cyrenaica  in  1887.  The  authors  state  that  it  is 
closely  allied  to  R.  arabica  of  Boissier,  differing 
in  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  two  large  petals  being 
divided  almost  to  the  base,  in  the  deciduous 
filaments,  and  in  the  ovary  being  constricted  at 
the  base  into  a  short  stalk.  The  flora  of  the  re- 
motely-isolated groups  of  oases  Kufra  and 
Aujila  is  exceedingly  poor,  only  14  species  being 
known  from  the  former,  and  20  from  tin-  latter, 
and  there  are  no  peculiar  species.  But  it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  have  been  exhaustively 
botanised.  The  population  of  Kufra  is  esti- 
mated at  700  and  the  number  of  its  Date  Palms 
at  about  a  million.  Aujila,  in  proportion  to  its 
area,  is  much  more  thickly  populated,  number- 
ing some  12,000  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of 
Date  Palms  cultivated  is  given  as  200,000.  The 
Dates  of  these  oases  and  of  Fezzan  are  reckoned 
the  best,  and  the  varieties  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Fezzan  alone  300  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  Doum  Palm  (Hyphaine) 
was  reported  as  growing  in  the  oasis  of  Tedjerri, 
South  Fezzan,  by  Lyon  and  by  Denham,  but 
recent  travellers  make  no  allusion  to  its 
pr'eseirce,  and  the  nearest  known  station  for  it  is 
in  the  oasis  of  Yat,  in  about  20°  30'  N.  lat. 
Chamaerops  humilis  was  recorded  as  growing  in 
Tripoli  by  Delia  Cella,  1817,  but  it  has  not  been 
observed  by  subsequent  travellers.  The  plates 
mostly  represent  endemic  species,  and  they  are 
excellent  specimens  of  lithography  by  the  well- 
known  artist  d'Apreval.    ICC  //. 

Apples  and    Pears.* 

This  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
"  Present-Day  Gardening  "  series,  and  it  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  eight  coloured  plates  of 
notable  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The 
author,  well  known  as  a  fruit  nurseryman  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  fruit  in 
this  country,  commences  his  book  with  an  in- 
teresting history  of  Apples  and  Pears  as  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  showing,  amongst  other  things, 
how  modern  is  our  present  system  of  market 
growing.  The  rest  of  the  work  is  full  of 
such  practical  instructions  as  only  a  grower 
of  wide  experience  is  capable  of  giving 
from  his  own  knowledge.  Some  relate  to 
the  choice  of  positions  for  planting  and 
the  varieties  which  succeed  best  in  different 
aspects ;  advice  which  is  very  useful  for 
private  gardens  and  orchards,  in  reference  to 
which  such  points  can  be  considered.  But  in  any 
extent  of  planting  the  advice  as  to  avoiding  situa- 
tions exposed  to  the  north  or  east  is  applicable, 
except  that  early  Pears  on  walls,  the  author  says, 
should  face  the  east,  as  they  ripen  too  fast  when 
the  aspect  is  south  or  west.  The  chief  recom- 
mendation as  to  soils  is  that  of  avoiding  a  stiff 
clay  and  a  drier  soil  over  chalk.  The  directions 
as  to  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  planting 
are  of  the  usual  description,  while  those  relating 
to  planting  are  more  elaborate  than  most  growers 
on  a  large  scale  are  disposed  to  adopt.  Mr. 
Bunyard  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  plan  of 
leaving  Apple  and  Pear  trees  for  a  year  after 
planting  before  cutting  them  back,  and,  although, 
he  allows  that  dwarf  trees  planted  before  Christ- 
mas may  be  pruned  in  the  following  April,  he  in- 
sists on  the  advantage  of  leaving  them  alone  for 
a  year.  "  Trees  pruned  on  planting,"  he  says, 
"  form  little  growth  but  plenty  of  fruit  spurs, 
and  these  prevent  a  good  sound  foundation  being 
laid  for  a  vigorous  tree."     It  is  curious  to  notice 

»  By  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.;  edited  by  R.  Hooper 
Pearson.  (London  and  Edinburgh  ;  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.) 
Price  Is.  6d.  ' 


that  advocates  of  cutting  back  in  the  fruit 
season  give  precisely  the  same  reason  for  object- 
ing to  the  postponement  of  the  operation,  declar- 
ing that  the  premature  formation  of  fruit-buds 
results  from  leaving  the  young  branches  uncut 
until  the  second  year.  Other  remarks  on 
pruning  are  not  likely  to  occasion  controversy. 
While  root  pruning  is  recommended  for  bush  and 
pyramid  trees  which  make  wood  growth  in  ex- 
cess, to  the  delay  of  fruiting,  warning  is  given 
against  the  similar  treatment  of  standard  trees, 
as  this  .would  diminish  their  grip  of  the  soil,  and 
render  them  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  gales. 
The  selected  lists  for  Apples  and  Pears  for  large 
and  small  orchards  respectively  will  be  found 
valuame,  and  all  the  more  so  in  consequence  of 
the  inclusion  of  a  descriptiim  of  each  variety  an^, 
its  time  of,  ripening.  There  are  separate  list^ 
of  late  keepers,  of  Apples  suitable  for  northern; 
districts,  of  Apples  and  Pears  for  orchard  houses 
and  pot  culture,  and  for  cordons.  The 
sections  relating  to  insect  and  fungous  pests  and 
their  prevention  and  destruction  by  spraying  and. 
otherwise  are  the  least. complete  and  satisfactory 
of  any  in  the  book,  but  that  subject  is  so- 
elaborate  that  its  proper  treatment  requires  a 
large  work  to  itself.  The  thinning,  gathering, 
grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  the  storing  of  keeping  varieties  receive 
careful  attention,  also  grafting  and  budding.  The 
calendar  of  orchard  work  will  be  found  useful 
as  a  reminder  when  special  operations  have  to  b3 
carried  out,  and  housekeepers  will  be  pleased 
with  a  remarkably  full  list  of  recipes  for  Apple 
cookery,  many  of  which  are  not  at  all  commonly 
known.  This  notice  of  the  principal  divisions  rf 
the  book  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  multitude 
of  valuable  suggestions  which  it  contains.  It» 
should  command  a  large  circulation,  not  only 
among  amateur  gardeners,  but  also  among  pro- 
fessional fruit  growers.     A  Southern  Q/loiver. 


EUROPEAN  NURSERY  CONDITIONS. 

The  following  critical  account  of  European 
nursery  conditions  appears  in  Farmers'  Bulletin, 
No.  453,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  dealing  with  "The  Danger  of 
Spread  of  the  Gipsy  and  Brown-tail  Moth 
through  Imported  Nursery  Stock." 

During  the  summer  of  1909,  and  also  again  in 
1910,  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  in  Europe  princi- 
pally to  supervise  the  introduction  of  parasites 
for  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  into  Massa- 
chusetts, made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  nur- 
sery regions  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  northein 
France,  and  also  England. 

The  writer  was  in  Europe,  on  a  personal  trip, 
in  the  summer  of  1909,  and  made  an  examina- 
tion of  similar  conditions  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  parts  of  Germany. 

Holland  probably  presents  the  cleanest  bill  of 
health  in  the  matter  of  insect  pests,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  gipsy  moth  and  brown-tail  moth. 
This  country  enjoys  a  good  inspection  service, 
and  all  Dutch  nurseries  are  carefully  inspected 
twice  each  year,  so  there  is  probably  less  dan- 
ger now  from  shipments  from  Holland  than  from 
any  other  country. 

Belgium,  in  1909,  was  in  very  bad  condition, 
and  the  writer  found  the  brown-tail  moth  more 
abundant  there  than  he  had  ever  seen  it,  hedga 
rows  often  being  plastered  with  the  winter  nesto. 
One  such  row,  the  writer  noted,  was  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  border  of  Holland,  and  within 
easy  flight  of  the  moths  to  large  Dutch  nurseries. 
Belgium  has,  however,  since  September,  1909, 
established  an  inspection  service,  applying  only 
to  nurseries  exporting  to  America,  and  limited 
to  field  examination,  twice  yearly,  of  growin;; 
stock.  While  a  distinct  improvement,  the  in- 
spection as  indicated  is  still  inadequate,  as  shown 
by  much  infested  stock  still  coming  to  this 
country  under  official  certificate. 

In  France,  in  1909,  Dr.  Howard  found  no 
governmental     inspection    system    of    nurseries. 
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The  certificates  attached  to  shipments  of  nur- 
sery stock  received  in  this  countiy  from  France 
were  signed,  as  a  rule,  by  men  connected  with 
agricultural  schools,  and  probably,  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  certificates,  the  stock  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  expert.  The  general  infesta- 
tion of  the  stock  coming  from  France  to  this 
country  during  the  last  two  years  made  it  abun- 
dantly plain  that  these  certificates  were  abso- 
lutely valueless. 

Dr.  Howard  found  that  nursery  stock  for  ex- 
port was,  in  many  cases,  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  hedges  and  trees  infested  with  the  brown-tail 
moth  and  gipsy  moth  and  other  injurious  insects 
not  yet  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and 
no  special  precautions  were  being  taken  by  the 
nurserymen  to  prevent  the  infestation  of  export 
stock  by  injurious  insects.  The  brown-tail  moth 
nests  are  so  characteristic  and  noticeable  that  it 
is  only  by  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of 
French  exporters  that  they  are  packed  for  ship- 
ment without  removal. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  1909,  the  French 
exporters  promised  to  take  all  possible  precau- 
tions, and  the  French  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
promised  to  found  a  governmental  inspection 
service.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however, 
failed  to  pass  the  inspection  law  proposed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and,  as  already  noted, 
the  condition  of  the  "inspected  material"  of 
1910  was  no  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  director  of  agriculture  of  France,  how- 
ever, continued  to  urge  the  need  of  a  plant- 
inspection  service  for  export  nursery  stock,  and 
early  in  November  of  1910  this  Department  was 
advised,  through  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States, 
of  the  final  establishment  of  such  service.  Later, 
the  details  of  the  law  were  communicated  to  Dr. 
Howard  by  Dr.  Paul  Marchal,  who  is  charged 
with  its  execution. 

Dr.  Marchal's  high  reputation  gives  a  guaran- 
tee of  thoroughness,  and  a  great  improvement 
has  actually  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
niirisery  stock  coming  from  France.  The  severe 
infestation  of  1909-10  has  given  place  to  moderate 
infestation  of  1911.  but  there  is  still  decided 
room  for  betterment. 

In  England,  Dr.  Howard  found  that,  as  in 
France,  there  was  no  governmental  nursery  in- 
spection. The  nursery  conditions  there  are  some- 
what better  than  in  France,  but  the  brown-tail 
moth  and  other  injurious  insects,  which  might 
ea.sily  be  imported  on  nursery  stock,  occur  in 
England.  The  officials  of  the  Government  had 
the  establishment  of  a  governmental  inspection 
service  under  consideration,  and  were  willing  to 
establish  such  a  service,  but  stated  that  the  de- 
mand for  it  must  come  from  British  nursery- 
men. An  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  by  Dr. 
Howard  to  get  the  nurserymen  to  ask  for  such 
service,  and,  while  no  action  has  yet  been  taken, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  English  Government 
will  move  ill  this  direction. 


ADENIUM    OBESUM. 

The  plant  of  Adenium  obesum  (syn.  Nerium 
obesum),  reproduced  in  fig.  23,  is  growing  in 
the  Empress  Botanical  Gardens,  Poona,  India. 
-Air.  P.  G.  Kaiietkar,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  photograph,  states  that 
the  plant  flowers  and  fruits  every  year  in 
the  gardens  at  Poona.  The  species,  which  is 
very  rare  in  gardens,  has  a  thick,  gouty  stem, 
rapidly  diminishing' to  short,  stout  branches, 
which,  during  the  hot  season  (March  to  May  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency),  are  gay  with  numerous 
rosy-coloured  Oleander-like  flowers.  The  indi- 
vidual blossoms  measure  2  inches  across,  and 
have  very  short  stalks.  During  the  rainy  season, 
oblong,  shining,  leathery  leaves  appear  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Adenium  obesum 
is  a  native  of  the  sunburnt  rocks  of  Aden. 


THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  JULY. 
Constant  attention  in  tying  and  staking  must 
still  be  given  to  "maiden"  plants.  Continue  to 
thin  out  the  side  buds  of  all  but  the  cluster  types 
of  Roses.  Roses  trained  on  walls  and  arches 
should  be  given  copious  waterings,  and  thorough 
syringings  at  night  with  clear  water.  Climb- 
ing Roses  are  more  effective  when  the  shoots 
are  spread  out,  so  that  the  trusses  of  bloom 
show  to  advantage,  and  this  applies  par- 
ticularly to  varieties  of  the  Wichuraiana  and 
climbing   Polyantha  types. 

Budding  Roses. 
July  is  the  best  month  for  budding  Roses, 
although  the  work  may  be  continued  until  the 
end  of  August.  The  operation  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Both  stock  and  bud  should  be  in  a  suitable 
condition,  and  the  operation  done  cleanly  and 
quickly.  In  the  case  of  standards,  buds  are  in- 
serted in  from  two  to  four  side  shoots,  and  it  is 
well  to  select  branches  that  are  opposite,  or  that 
form  a  triangle  with  each  other.  If  the  direc- 
tions in  my  previous  advice  have  been  followed. 


black,  another  should  be  inserted  as  near  to  it  as 
possible.  Avoid  cutting  away  any  growth  from 
the  stock  just  previous  to  inserting  the  buds,  as 
this  will  check  the  flow  of  sap  for  a  few  days, 
with  the  residt  that  the  bark  will  not  lift  easily. 
If  mildew  puts  in  an  appearance,  use  a  weak 
solution  of  Cyllin  soft  soap  freely. 

Roses  under  Glass. 
The  main  batch  of  Roses  in  pots  should  be 
afforded  all  the  air  possible,  half  plunging  them 
in  the  open,  placing  a  layer  of  soot  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  to  deter  worms  from  entering  the 
drainage  holes.  If  they  are  plunged  in  soil,  on 
concrete  or  cement  bottom,  this  will  not  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  in  other  cases  worms  are  certain  to  gain 
access  if  precautions  are  not  taken.  Afford  the 
plants  a  sunny  position,  and  see  that  they  are  not- 
over-watered  when  the  wood  begins  to  mature. 
The  present  time  is  equivalent  to  autumn  as  re- 
gards pot  Roses  that  are  intended  to  be  forced 
early,  and  they  need  a  period  of  rest.  This  applies 
to  all  Roses  with  the  exception  of  Wichuraiana 
varieties  and  extra  strong  standards  which  must 
not  be  checked,  but  encouraged  to  make  growths- 
of  considerable  length.  These  may  be  helped 
by  a  free  use  of  liquid  manures.     A  little  judi- 
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and  only  the  most  favourably-placed  growths 
allowed  to  develop,  they  should  be  in  a 
good  condition  for  budding  during  the  pre- 
sent month.  As  a  rule,  the  bark  of  dwarf 
stocks  may  be  lifted  easily  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  in  the  case  of  standards,  unless 
the  shoots  of  the  latter  have  been  stopped  when 
about  2  feet  long.  If  the  prickles  may  be 
sn.ipped  off  easily  it  is  a  fairly  good  guide  for  the 
time  to  commence  budding.  Much  damage  is 
often  done  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  budding 
knife  too  deeply,  thus  harming  the  wood  beneatli. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  bud  should  be  in  the  same 
condition  of  growth  as  the  stock,  and  the  small 
portion  of  wood  at  the  back  of  the  bud  should 
always  lift  easily.  Readers  will  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  operation  as  a  whole,  but  much 
depends  on  getting  it  done  quickly,  and  seeing 
that  no  part  is  dried  or  bruised.  Many 
buds  fail  to  grow  through  careless  tying.  It 
is  especially  necessary  to'secure  the  bud  firmly  and 
well  down  upcii  the  wood  of  the  stock.  The  tie 
may  be  loosened  later  when  the  bud  and  stock 
have  united.  Should  the  bark  not  lift  easily,  water 
the  plants  well,  and  try  again  in  a  week's  time. 
Choose  the  buds  from  healthy  plants  that  have 
produced  the  best  flowers ;  also,  when  budding 
climbers,  select  those  from  the  more  vigorous 
shoots.      If   the   bud   in   course   of   time   appears 


cious  pruning  should  be  practised  to  encourage  the- 
plants  to  make  a  number  of  long  growths  rather 
than  a  quantity  of  bushy  wood,  cutting  away  most- 
of  the  shoots  that  have  alreiidy  flowered.  Cut- 
tings rooted  under  glass  may  now  be  potted  on, 
but  great  care  is  needed  not  to  break  or  bruise  the- 
roots.  A  compost  consisting  of  leaf-soil  and 
loam,  with  a  very  little  coar.se  sand  added,  will 
be  suitable.  After  potting,  they  may  be  given 
the  same  treatment  afforded  established  plants  ; 
but  shade  and  syringe  them  for  a  time  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  disturbance.  Roses  in 
pots  that  were  budded  in  the  spring  may  have 
the  stocks  cut  back  to  the  bud  to  encourage  the 
latter  to  develop.  By  this  treatment  they  will 
make  wood  that  will  be  of  more  service  than  a. 
dormant  bud  when  growing  them  on  next  .spring, 
Practice. 

Garden    Party   at    Prested   Hall.  — Mr, 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  of  Mp-<r.s.  Hurst  &  Son, 
entertained  a  large  party  on  Saturday  last  at  his 
beautiful  place  near  Kelvedon.  The  primary 
object  was  to  give  Messrs.  Hurst's  staff 
an  opportunity  for  their  annual  cricket  malcli 
and  sports,  but  Mr.  Sherwood  extended  the  in- 
vitation to  a  large  number  of  friends.  The  parly 
numbered  nearly  300,  and,  favoured  with  fma 
weather,  everything  passed  off  most  successfully. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Globe  Artichokes  which  have  finished 
their  crop  should  have  the  old  stems  removed, 
and,  a  the  weather  continues  dry,  a  good  water- 
ing at  the  roots  should  be  given.  Plantations 
made  this  spring  should  also  receive  liberal  water- 
ings. 

Late  Peas. -Tlie  latest-sown  Peas  will  be 
ready  for  the  sticks  to  be  placed  in  position,  and 
this  should  be  done  without  delay.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  may  be  mulched  with  a  layer 
of  farmyard  manure,  and  afterwards  receive  a 
thorough  drenching  of  clear  water,  which  will 
keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist,  thus  lessening 
the  danger  of  mildew  attacking  the  plants.  If 
the  weather  continues  dry,  the  crops  of  Peas 
generally  will  benefit  by  this  treatment. 

Scarlet  Runners. —  Scarlet  Runners  should 
receive  the  fame  treatment  as  recommended  for 
Peas.  If  farmyard  manure  is  available,  a 
thorough  mulching  and  subsequent  watering 
should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Stop  the 
growths  frequently  when  the  plant?  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  sticks,  in  order  to  promote  the 
growth  of  side  shoots  and  flowers. 

Spinach. — A  good  sowing  of  winter  Spinach 
should  be  made  now,  and  another  at  10  days 
later.  Ground  from  which  an  early  crop  of  Peas 
has  been  cleared  should  be  selected  for  these 
sowings.  Fork  the  soil  lightly,  and  make  it  as 
fine  as  possible  before  the  drills  are  drawn  at 
18  inches  apart.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  water 
should  be  poured  into  the  drills  the  night  pre- 
vious to  sowing  the  seed.  When  the  young  plants 
are  large  enough,  they  should  be  thinned  to 
3  inches  apart.  Later,  stir  the  surface  soil  fre- 
quently with  the  Dutch  hoe  to  promote  a  loose 
layer  of  dry  earth  on  the  top,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing  to  mulchings  for  retaining  the  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  during  dry  weather. 

Autumn  -  sown  Onions.  —  The  crop  of 
autumn-sown  Onions  will  now  be  ready  for  har- 
vesting. Allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  but  as 
they  need  to  be  protected  from  rain,  an  open 
shed  should  be  selected.  If  they  are  placed  on 
hurdles  or  an  open  staging  which  allows  the  air 
to  pass  freely  amongst  them.  Onions  may  be  kept 
in  a  good  condition  late  in  the  autumn. 

Leeks. — Further  plantations  of  Leeks  may 
be  made  now  to  furnish  a  supply  of  stems  for 
use  during  the  spring  months.  The  land  for  this 
crop  should  be  well  manured,  and  the  plants  put 
out  in  rows  formed  at  18  inches  apart.  If  drills 
are  drawn  a  few  inches  deep,  and  the  Leeks 
planted  with  an  ordinary  dibber,  the  soil  may 
be  worked  into  the  drills  as  hoeing  proceeds  later 
in  the  season.  Give  liberal  supplies  of  manure 
water  to  Leeks  planted  early  in  the  season,  and 
afterwards  hoe  the  ground  freely  between  the 
rows  to  keep  the  surface  soil  loose. 

Endive.  — Endive  sown  a  month  ago  is  now 
ready  for  transplanting.  A  border  facing  east 
should  be  selected,  allowing  a  distance  of  15 
inches  apart  either  way  between  the  plants,  to 
permit  of  space  for  hoeing,  which  should  be  car- 
ried out  frequently.  Another  sowing  of  Batavian 
Endive  should  be  made  now  to  furnish  leaves  for 
use  during  the  winter  months. 

Lettuce. — A  sowing  of  Lettuce  to  furnish  a 
Gupply  of  plants  for  early  winter  use  should  be 
made  about  the  end  of  July.  The  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted,  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  to  some,  sheltered  border,  where  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  during  November. 
Hardy  White  Cos,  Brown  Cos,  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  Maximum  are  reliable  varieties  for 
this  sowing.  If  the  same  varieties  are  sown  a 
week  later,  and  the  seedlings  planted,  when  large 
enough,  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  they  will  furnish 
a  supply  of  Lettuce  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  At  Frogmore,  we  make  several  sow- 
ings of  these  varieties  in  July  and  August  for 
use  during  September,  and  again  in  September 
to  furnish  plants  early  in  the  .spring. 


THE   HARDY    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    HtULEv    VVAUKI.N,    .'\slon    Cliuton    Gardens, 
Buckinalidmshire. 

Strawberries.— Fresh  plantations  of  Straw- 
berries may  now  be  made  with  every  prospect  of 
success.  Early-layered  runners  should,  if  pos- 
fcible,  be  planted,  but  they. should  be  severed  from 
the  parent  plant  for  a  few  days  previously  in 
order  that  they  may  not  experience  too  great  a 
check.  Should  dry  weather,  or  other  unfavour- 
able conditions  prevent  planting,  the  layers 
should  be  stood  in  groups  or  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  until  such  time  as  the  work  can  be  carried 
out.  It  will  be  an  easier  matter  to  water  and 
otherwise  care  for  the  plants  under  these  con- 
ditions than  when  they  are  spread  over  a  large 
area,  besides  decreasing  the  risk  of  losses  caused 
by  excessive  heat  or  drought.  Established  beds 
of  Strawberries  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds  and 
runners,  but  do  not  remove  any  of  the  green 
foliage — except  such  as  may  have  been  damaged 
whilst  the  fruit  was  being  gathered — however  old 
it  may  be.  Denuding  the  plants  of  foliage  is  the 
surest  way  to  check  the  maturing  of  the  crowns 
upon  which  the  next  season's  crop  depends. 
During  dry  weather  the  beds  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly moistened  by  frequent  applications  of 
water. 

General  Remarks.— Stop,  thin,  and  regulate 
the  summer  shoots  of  all  wall  trees.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  should  be  examined  care- 
fully, and  all  superfluous  shoots  removed.  During 
hot,  dry  weather  the  roots  should  receive  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water,  and,  if  not  done 
already  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar,  a  suit- 
able mulching  should  be  applied,  as  heavy  water- 
ings must  soon  be  withheld,  especially  it  the  soil 
is  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature.  Continue  the  sum- 
mer pruning  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cher- 
ries ;  the  fore-right  shoots  which  have  been 
shortened  already  may  soon  be  cut  close 
to  the  spur,  as  there  will  now  be  little 
danger  of  the  buds  breaking  into  growth, 
and  the  pruning  will  allow  more  light  and 
air  to  reach  the  remaining  buds  and  spurs. 
Continue  to  give  the  trees  an  occasional  syring- 
ing, for  it  is  an  important  detail  and  must  not 
be  neglected  as  the  trees  must  be  maintained  in 
a  clean  and  healthy  condition.  The  simimer 
pruning  of  standard,  espalier,  pyramid,  and  bush 
trees  must  still  be  practised  regularly,  removing 
carefully  all  superfluous  wood.  With  a  light 
crop  of  fruit  most  kind.s  of  trees  are  making  a 
vigorous  growth,  hence  it  is  more  than  ever  desir- 
able that  all  unnecessary  shoots  should  be 
promptly  removed,  thereby  admitting  the  neces- 
sary light  and  air  to  those  that  remain.  Wherever 
the  American  blight  is  present,  either  on  the 
stems  or  main  branches  of  the  trees,  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  to  check  or  destroy  the 
pest.  An  excellent  and  safe  remedy  to  employ 
at  this  season  is  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
linseed  oil,  made  into  a  thick  paste  and  applied 
with  a  stiff  brush.  This  pest  is  often  overlooked, 
or  its  destruction  neglected  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  if  a  careful  watch  is  kept  now  and 
remedial  measures  employed,  the  pest  may  be 
prevented  from  spreading.  Outdoor  Grapes 
should  be  finally  thinned,  if  necessary,  and  the 
laterals  of  the  vines  shortened  to  one  joint.  The 
old  canes  of  summer-fruiting  Raspberries  that 
have  ripened  their  crops  may  be  removed 
entirely  ;  if  allowed  to  remain  they  will  deprive 
the  plant  of  considerable  nourishment,  besides 
preventing  much  light  and  air  reaching  the 
young  shoots  ;  unripened  canes  seldom  fruit  satis- 
factorily, and  are  more  subject  to  damage  by 
severe  frosts. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex, 

Tropical  Nvmph/eas.  —  We  have  now  a 
beautiful  display  of  Nv-niphsea  pulcherrima  grow- 
ing in  an  outside  tank,  in  which  the  water  is 
always  maintained,  approximately,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  Fahr.  It  is  a  small  taiik.  but  there  are 
frequently  12  or  more  flowers  expanded  at  the 
same  time.  I  mention  this  to  induce  others 
to  adopt  our  method  of  culture.  In  mak- 
ing a  start,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  select  a  warm  site,  a  position  facing  either 
to  the  south  or  west  should  be  chosen.  As  the 
water  must  be  warmed,  the  tank  will  need  to  be 


furnished  with  pipes  connected  with  the  hot- 
water  service,  and  this  is  most  easily  done  by 
building  it  close  to  one  of  the  glasshouses.  We 
do  not,  even  in  winter,  place  a  cover  over  the 
lank,  as  the  water  is  warmed  sufficiently  by  the 
pipes  to  ward  off  frost.  Nine  inch  brickwork, 
cemented  on  both  faces,  and  over  the  bottom, 
affording  a  depth  of  2  feet  at  the  most,  is  all  that 
is  needed.  In  another  tank  we  have  planted 
Nymphaea  stellata,  Berlin  variety,  and  the 
growths  are  just  coming  up  ;  this  tank  also  is  not 
covered,  but  we  have  other.s  which  are  covered 
with  a  span-roofed  frame,  in  which  N.  stellata 
Berlin  variety  and  the  Gunnersbury  form  of  N. 
gigantea  are  cultivated.  In  these  the  plants  are 
flowering  freely,  the  flowers  being  of  unusual 
vigour.  Black  Aphis  is  sometimes  troublesome 
on  the  plants,  and  the  pest  needs  to  be  destroyed 
at  an  early  stage.  So'  "far  this  season  we  have 
scarcely  seen  the  Black  Fly,  although  last  year  it 
was  very  prevalent  on  the  Nymphajas. 

Standard     Decorative     Plants.  —  It    is 

well  to  select  a  few  promising  young  plants  of 
such  kinds  as  Codiieums  (Crotons)  with  single 
stems,  and  train  them  as  standard  plants, 
although  not  necessarily  with  bushy  heads.  In 
the  case  of  such  as  C.  Warrenii  and"  C.  Johannis 
all  that  is  needed  is  a  tall,  single  stem  to  allow 
the  long,  pendulous  leaves  to  display  themselves 
to  advantage,  but  such  sorts  as  C.  angustifolius 
and  C.  Chelsoni  do  best  when  trained  to  three 
or  four  shoots.  Varieties  with  broad,  massive 
foliage,  such  as  C.  Reidii  (the  finest  of  all 
Codiaums  when  well  coloured),  and  C.  Baronne 
James  de  Rothschild  (the  most  enduring  decora- 
tive variety  known  to  me)  also  do  well  trained  to 
single  stems.  See  that  such  single-stemmed  plants 
as  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  have  care  bestowed 
upon  them.  These  will  now  thrive  well  in  a  light, 
airy  house,  such  as  the  intermediate  stove.  Where 
the  greenhouse  proper  is  not  now  overcrowded  or 
even  filled  at  this  season,  it  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
termediate house  for  the  time  beijig.  In  this  way 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  harder  and  more  endur- 
ing growth  in  the  plants  that  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  when  the  flowering  period  arrives. 
Standard  stove  plants  are  most  useful  in  special 
decorative  groupings  later,  and  careful  attention 
at  this  season  of  the  year  will  he  amply  repaid 
by  fine  specimens. 

Aphelandra   aurantiaca   Roezlii.  — If 

raised  from  seed,  as  previously  advised,  plants 
of  this  species  should  now  be  growing  into  nice 
specimens.  It  is  surprising  how  well  this  plant 
will  flourish  in  dwelling-rooms  in  the  winter, 
forming  an  attractive  object. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Melons.— Where  the  fruits  on  Melons  growing 
in  frames  are  showing  signs  of  ripening,  a 
free  circulation  of  air  should  be  permitted  and 
the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  diminished 
gradually.  The  fruits  need  to  be  well  exposed 
to  the  light,  and  syringing  should  be  discon- 
tinued. It  is  an  advantage  to  circulate  a  little 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  at  night  time,  as 
this  will  allow  the  ventilatore  to  be  opened  a 
trifle,  thus  benefiting  the  plants,  besides  improv- 
ing the  flavour  of  the  fruits.  Melon  plants  in- 
tended for  late  cropping  in  houses  will  need  to 
be  kept  growing  sturdily.  Should  the  house  be 
not  yet  available,  the  plants  should  be  re-potted 
into  6-inch  pots,  using  a  rich  rooting-medium. 
Afford  water  at  the  roots  carefully  after  the  re 
potting.  Keep  the  foliage  in  a  "healthy  condi- 
tion, syringing  as  often  as  is  beneficial.  Expose 
the  plants  fully  to  the  sunlight,  excepting  for  z, 
day  or  two  after  potting,  at  which  period  the 
plants  should  be  shaded  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
paper   during   the   hottest   part   of   the   day. 

Pineapples. — Newly-potted  suckers  of  Queen 
Vmes,  will  need  very  careful  watering,  as  an 
excess  of  moistm-e  may  cause  the  soil  to  become 
sour.  If  the  compost  is  in  a  proper  condition 
at  the  time  of  potting,  and  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  a  bed  of  leaves  or  tan  havinc;  a  bottom-heat 
of  about  85°  to  90°,  the  plants  will  not  need  much 
root-watering,  provided  the  necessary  attention 
is  paid  to  damping  down  and  syringing  overhead. 
Pots  of  about  6  inches  in  diameter  will  be  found 
a  convenient  size,  and  the  compost  may  consist 
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almost  wholly  of  loam,  but  it  needs  to  be  of 
fibrous  character.  The  pots  ^should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  suckers  potted  firmly  well  down 
in  the  receptacles.  The  disuse  of  fire-heat  en- 
tirely is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  night-time. 

Stkjwberries.  —  The  perpetual  -  fruiting 
Strawberries  now  being  grown  in  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots  to  provide  a  succession  of  berries 
in  the  autumn  will  need  raanurial  assistance, 
and  strict  attention  to  watering.  Keep  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  free  from  weeds,  periodically  re- 
move the  runners  and  flower  spikes,  and 
either  syringe  the  plants  each  morning  and 
night,  or  damp  with  a  rose-can  the  layer 
of  ashes  on  which  they  are  stood  to  keep 
the  surroundings  moist  and  cool.  The  plants 
need  a  position  that  is  partially  shaded 
from  sunehine.  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine 
de  Padoue  are  two  excellent  varieties  of  per- 
petual-fruiting Strawberries.  The  potting  of 
newly-layered  runners  of  the  ordinary  type 
intended  for  early  forcing  into  their  fruiting 
pots  should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  the  plants  either  stood  on  battens  or  sifted 
cinder  ashes  to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the 
pots.  Continue  to  layer  further  runner."}  if 
these  are  required. 

Cucumbers. — The  present  is  an  ideal  season 
for  Cucumbers,  because  very  little  artificial  heat 
is  required.  Plants  in  full  bearing  will  need 
frequent  attention  in  thinning,  stopping  and 
tying  the  shoots,  and  in  removing  all  fruits 
of  an  unsatisfactory  shape.  The  roots  will  need 
an  abundance  of  moisture  and  rich  surface-dress- 
ings frequently.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in 
houses,  the  paths  should  be  damped  down  early 
each  evening  with  strong  manure  water.  Sow 
another  batch  of  seeds  in  a  gentle  heat,  placing 
them  singly  in  small  pots.  These  plants  will 
furnish  an  autumn  supply. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By   R.   P.   Brotherstos,    Gardener   lo   the    Earl   of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tyninghame,  liasl  Lothian. 

The  Season.  — In  this  district  we  are  passing 
through  a  second  period  of  drought  accompanied 
with  great  heat.  The  effect  can  be  seen  in  the 
autumnal  flowers  and  shrubs  commencing  to 
bloom  before  their  usual  season.  Dahlias,  for 
instance,  are  now  carrying  more  flowers  (July  15) 
than  was  the  case  three  weeks  later  last  year, 
and  some  perennial  plants  that  were  raised  in 
spring  from  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  flowering 
late  in  autumn,  appear  likely  to  e.xpend  their 
energy  long  before  that  time.  In  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible  the  reserve  plants  should  be  pre- 
vented from  blooming  by  pinching  off  the  more 
forward  buds.  A  greater  number  of  reserve 
plants  will  be  required  this  season  than  usual 
for  the  filling  of  blanks.  Aconitum  Napellus 
very  soon  liass  its  attractivene.'^s  after  its 
flowers  are  past,  and  if  the  plants  are  in  con- 
spicuous positions  the  stems  should  be  cut  to  a 
few  inches  from  the  ground  and  reserve  plants 
of  some  other  kind  placed  amongst  them,  such, 
for  instance,  as  China  Asters  or  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  liko  Horace  Martin.  Self 
sown  plants  of  aiuitial  Calceolarias  are  also  use- 
ful for  making  up  blanks.  They  have  a  some- 
what weedy  appearance,  but  this  is  not  notice 
able  when  they  are  arranged  with  other  plants. 

Hollyhocks. -The  disease  has  already 
appeared  u)ir.u  theSL'  plants,  and  the  worst 
leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burnt  before  the 
fungus  matures.  So  long  as  the  stems  are  not 
seriously  attacked  the  plants  will  not  suffer 
greatly  from  the  loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  and 
it  is  iiot  a  difficult  matter  to  hid,!  the  bare 
stems  with  other  vegetation.  The  positions  the 
plants  occupy  appear  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  their  liability  to  disease,  for  instance, 
in  some  parts  of  the  .'garden  here  Hollyhocks  arc 
almost  free  from  the  disease,  whilst  in  others 
tlipy  are  attacked  badly  every  year. 

Poppies.  —  A  collection  of  those  fugacious 
fliwer.s  may  very  well  be  selected  for  the  garden 
borders.  At  the  present  time  a  considerable 
number  of  Poppies  are  in  flower,  and  they  are 
all  attractive.  Papaver  alpinum  possesses  an 
extensive  range  of  flowers  both  in  single  and 
double  varieties.  The  plants  flower  for  months 
together  pr.,ividcd  the  seed  capsules  aje  removed 


as  soon  as  the  petals  fall.  A  double  variety 
of  P.  somniferum,  known  as  cardinal,  is  per- 
fectly brilliant,  whilst  the  salmon-rose  form  of 
the  same  species  is  equally  desirable  on  account 
of  its  soft  colouring.  There  are  three  species, 
all  with  Orange-coloured  flowers,  which  provide 
very  uncommon  shades.  These  are  respec- 
tively P.  pilosum,  P.  rupifragum  and  P.  acu- 
leatum.  Ths  exhausted  stems  of  these  should 
be  cut  down  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  allow 
new  growths  to  appear  and  furnish  a  succession 
of  flowers.  All  these  Poppies  can  be  raised 
with  ease  from  seed.  In  addition  there  is  the 
large  flowered  P.  bracteatum  and  P.  orientale, 
which  after  the  first  resplendent  display  in  early 
summer  produces  a  few  blooms  throughout  the 
following  months,  provided  always  that  the 
old  stems  and  seed  vessels  are  removed  from 
time  to  time.  These  two  plants  are  propagated 
by  means  of  pieces  of  roots.  The  species  of 
Jleconopsis  are  less  easy  to  grow  than  the  true 
Poppies,  unless  it  is  that  they  prefer  a  damper 
and  stronger  soil.  JM.  Wallichiana  really  does 
need  this,  and  probably  M.  integrifolia  also. 
Both  species  are  increased  from  seeds.  Some 
seeds  of  M.  integrifolia  sown  last  autumn  grew  at 
once,  but  some  lay  dormant  until  June,  thus 
furnishing  another  instance  of  the  desirability  of 
keeping  pans  or  pots  that  have  been  sown  with 
seeds  of  perennial  plants  for  a  longer  time  than 
inexperienced  cultivators  might  think  desirable. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  ALExANDiiE,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G,  L. 
HOLFORD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Season.  —  The  weather  is  still  of  a 
tropical  character,  and  much  extra  time  has  to 
be  spent  in  damping  and  watering.  Cattleyas, 
Irtelias,  Dendrobiums,  and  all  warm-grownig, 
sun-loving  Orchids  are  showing  by  their  healthy- 
looking  growths  how  much  they  enjoy  the  warm 
air  and  bright  sunshine.  But  the  great  heat 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  cooler-grow- 
ing species  cool  enough,  ventilation  only  making 
matters  worse  by  causing  a  dry  atmosphere.  Up 
to  the  present,  the  nights  here  have  been  some- 
what cool  and  refreshing,  however,  and,  with  the 
ventilators  left  open,  the  plants  get  the  full 
benefit  of  what  little  dew  there  is,  and  the  cool 
night  air  in  which  to  recuperate  any  loss  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  during  the 
day.  The  maintenance  of  a  suitable  atmosphere 
in  Orchid  houses  during  this  tropical  weather  is 
very  important.  No  matter  how  well  the  plants 
are  treated  in  other  ways,  they  will  not  continue 
in  a  satisfactory  condition  unless  a  proper  atmo- 
sphere is  maintained.  To  say  that  a  house  must 
be  damped  at  a  given  time,  and  ventilated  at 
another,  is  a  method  of  teaching  that  would  never 
make  anyone  a  good  cultivator  of  plants.  Per- 
sonal experience  in  and  about  the  houses,  strict 
observation  of  the  plants,  and  learning  the  lessons 
that  only  the  plants  themselves  can  teach  are  the 
surest  helps  to  success.  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
that  an  atmosphere  that  is  pleasant  to  the  senses 
is  always  the  best  for  the  plants,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  one  can  usually  tell  on  entering  the  house 
whether  it  has  that  buoyant  feeling  that  is  neces- 
sary, or  whether  it  is  too  hot  and  too  moist,  or, 
on  "the  other  hand,  dry  and  draughty  from  too 
much  air.  The  proper  atmosphere  is  that  In 
which  the  air  is  continually  changing,  the  air 
currents  being  kept  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions out-of-doors;  but  a  suitable  temperature, 
according  to  the  condition  and  state  of  growth  of 
the  plants;  and  duly  charged  with  moisture. 
During  bright,  hot  weather  a  very  early  start 
should  be  made  in  the  morning,  damping  down 
the  houses  and  syringing  the  plants,  whilst  the 
final  damping  for"  the  day  should  be  deferred  for 
an  hour  or  so  later  than  usual.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  diminish  the  shading  on  any  of  the 
houses,  but  any  plants  needing  more  sunlight 
may  be  moved  to  a  position  where  this  can  be 
admitted  without  injuring  other  plants.  Should 
a  change  take  place  to  cooler  and  damper  weather 
a  little  more  fire-heat  would  again  be  necessary, 
as  it  is  very  important  to  ventilate  even  the 
warmest  houses  at  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Watering.  — There  is  no  more  important 
operation  connected  with  Orchid  culture  than 
watering,  and  even  the  most  experienced  grower 
needs  to  be  very  careful  when  carrying  out  this 
work.  Wiih  a  clear  air  and  bright  sunshine, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  moisture  applied  to 


the  roots,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  is  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  plants.  During  the  season 
of  growth  the  terrestrial  Orchids  require  propor- 
tionately more  water  at  the  roots  than  the 
epiphytal  kinds.  It  is  by  attaining  the  habit 
of  close  observation  that'  a  correct  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  of  what  quantity  of  water 
IS  needed  by  any  Orchid,  an"d  especially 
during  Its  season  of  growth.  Orchids  may  not 
appear  to  suffer  from  careless  watering,  differing 
111  this  respect  from  many  other  plants,  but  a 
time  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  this  probably 
when  it  is  too  late  to  arrest  the  backward  ten- 
dency. Plants  that  are  now  actively  growing 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from'  want  of 
moisture,  either  atmospherically  or  at  the  roots, 
yet  if  the  latter  are  treated  to  excess  they  will 
be  found  in  a  decayed  state  at  potting  time,  and 
the  effects  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  weak 
growths  the  following  season. 


THE   FRENCH  GARDEN 

By  Paul  Aquatias. 
Old  Manure  Beds.— The  materials  of  the 
old  manure  beds  are  not  greatly  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  unless  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
is  available,  good  results  cannot  be  obtained  in 
a  dry  season.  Celery,  Carrots  and  Cauliflowers 
must  be  watered  daily  till  the  plants  are  well 
established  and  their  roots  have  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  manure. 

Melons. — The  hot  weather  has  suited  Melons 
splendidly.  Ventilation  is  afforded  the  plants 
both  day  and  night,  and  the  glass  may  even 
be  removed  entirely  from  the  earliest  batch. 
The  lights  must,  however,  be  stacked  close  at 
hand  as  it  is  necessary  to  replace  them  in  dull 
and  windy  weather.  Water  is  given  regularly 
at  least  three  times  weekly,  and  always  in  the 
early  mornings.  The  pruning  will  now  consist 
of  removing  the  unnecessary  shoots  and  decayed 
leaves.  A  second  batch  of  fruits  may  be 
obtained  from  healthy  plants,  and,  w-ith  a'little 
extra  care,  a  good  set  may  be  obtained  late 
in  August  or  early  in  September.  The  fruits 
are  examined  two  or  three  times  daily  vith  a 
view  to  cutting  those  which  are  ripe  as  they  need 
to  be  disposed  of  quickly,  being  bad  keepei's.  The 
fruits  are  stood  in  a  cold  place  for  a  few  hours 
before  they  are  packed  ;  they  are  then  wrapped 
in  paper  and  placed  in  flats  or  apple  boxes, 
stalk  upwards,  some  woodwool  or  short  hay 
being  placed  between  each  fruit  to  prevent 
bruising. 

Cucumbers. — Like  Melons,  Cucumbers  have 
done  well  this  season,  and  a  good  supply  of 
fruits  is  still  obtainable.  The  pruning  is  carried 
out  carefully  and  regularly,  every  side  shoot 
being  cut  back  to  the  first  leaf.  This  crop,  in 
most  cases,  is  more  remunerative  and  reliable 
than  the  Melon  crop,  for  there  is  nearly  always  a 
good  demand  for  Cucumbers. 

ToMATOS. — Tomatos  planted  in  frames  late 
in  April  are  now  ripening  their  fruits,  and  the 
leaves  have  been  thinned  to  allow  the  sunshine 
to  reach  the  fruits.  The  lights  have  been  re- 
moved, and  water  is  given  freely.  Tomatos 
growing  in  the  open  should  now  be  stopped  at 
one  leaf  beyond  the  last  truss  of  fruits.  There 
are  as  many  as  seven  trusses  on  each  plant.  A 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil  at  this  stage 
will  render  the  fruits  liable  to  cracking. 

Celery. —The  first  balcU  of  Celery  may  now 
be  bleached  by  spreading  mats  over  the  plants 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  days,  when  they  are 
large  enough  for  marketing.  The  last  batch  of 
Celery  is  now  being  planted  in  its  final  quarters 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  stems  after  Christmas. 

Strawberries.  —  Two -year -old  Strawberry 
plants  intended  for  forcing,  should  now  be  potted 
in  6-in.  pots  employing  the  compost  previously 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  placed 
closely  together  in  frames  where  they  will  be 
wintered.  The  roots  must  be  kept  moist  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  mildew. 

Manure. — The  stock  of  manure  to  be  used 
next  spring  is  now  being  collected  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  obtained.  If  it  is  stacked  ui  a  dry  state 
and  kept  dry,  little  fermentation  will  take  place, 
and  the  best  qualities  of  the  manure  will  be  pre- 
served intact. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMKNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
VV.C 

Letter*  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimms  of  /i/iiii.'s 
101  naming,  should  be  addnssed  to  the  EDIi'ORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  writtkn  on  oNt  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  eaily  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— TAe  Editors  do  not 
undeitalie  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  7  he  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  lor  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Editors  and  Publisher.— Oio-  Corrcspomienls  ivould  obvi- 
ate delay  in  obtaining  anstvers  to  their  ccmmimications, 
and  save  :is  iiiuth  lime  ami  trouble,  if  they  would  kindly 
oliic   printed    weektv  to   the  effect  that  all 
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mints,  Piiblis/iing  and  Editorial,  are  dittinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letUrs  are 
misdirected. 

illustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  gladto  receive  andlo  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  lor  reproduction,  ol 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondenls  will  greatlyoblige  bysendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely  to  be  o) 
inleiest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  ol  horticulturists. 

titvspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURD.^y,  JULY  22— Paisley  Florist  Soo.  Sh. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  26- 

Cnrdiff  and  County  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Sophia  Gardens 

(2  days).     Bishop's  Waltham  Fl.  Sh.     Irish  Card.  Assoc. 

meet.    Chesterfield  Fl.  Sh.    Leamington  Fl.  Sh.  (2 days). 

Haywards  Heath  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  27- 

St.   Ives  Fl.   Sh.      Yorkshire  Agric.  and  Hort.  Sh.  at 

Rotherharo  (3  days). 
FRIDAY,  JULY  28- 

Southaniplon  Carnation  and  Sweet  Pea  Sh 

AvKRAGH  Hean  TEMPERATURE  for  the  ensuing  weeli 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Ycar.= 
at  Greenwich— 62-5''. 

lay,  July  19    (6    P.M.)  :    Max.    7G"  ; 


LoNi: 


N.  —  Wcdm 

Min.  64". 

Gardencis'  Chroni 

Covent    Gard_..,    __. 
(10  A.M.)  :    Bar.  30-3 
Sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  fuly  19 
Min.  59°  IrelandN.W. 


41,  Wellington  Street, 

London  —Thursday,  July  20 

Temp.  76'^  ;   Weather— 


74"  Cambridge; 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TRIDAY- 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety 
Dwarf  Japanese  Trees,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The    report    on    the    AgricuJ- 
Soilsand  ^^^j       c^^-j^      ^y      j-^,^f 

Crops.'  1       TIT 

Surrey  and  Sussex  by  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Russell  is  a  remarkable  book, 
anti  will,  as  we  believe,  mark  an  epoch  in 
British  agriculture.  Though  Mr.  Hall, 
in  his  prefatory  remarks,  modesty 
disclaims  for  this  work  the  title  of  a 
finished  survey,  and  prefers  to  regard  it 
as  a  sketch,  yet,  so  great  is  the  quantity 
of  information  that  it  contains  and  so  ser- 
viceable is  that  information  to  the  far- 
mer living  within  the  three  counties,  that 
tlie  book  well  deserves  the  more  am- 
bitious title. 

The  point  of  view  adopted  in  the  report 
is  briefly  as  follows: — A  given  area  of 
agricultural  land — that  of  the  three 
counties  already  named — is  marked  out 
for  investigation.     The   geological  char- 

♦  Agriculture  and  Soils  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  by 
A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Russell.  (Board  of  Agri. 
'culture  i  London.)    2s.  6d. 


acters  of  tliis  area  are  kno'vvn.  If  it  is 
found  that  mechanical  and  other  analyses 
of  soils  from  a  large  number  of  typical 
fields  over  this  area  show  common  char- 
acteristics, and  if  it  is  found  that  these 
analyses  distinguish  the  soils  of  one 
geological  formation  from  those  of  any 
of  the  others,  then  it  may  prove  possible 
to  arrive  at  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
general  geographical  distribution  of  the 
various  agricultural  industries  to  which 
the  several  districts  of  that  region  are 
devoted. 

The  practical  applications  which  may 
follow  from  such  conclusions,  which  we 
may  add  the  authors  have  demonstrated 
to  be  sound,  are  numerous.  In  the  first 
place,  they  enable  the  authors  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
manures  to  be  applied  to  the  soils  which 
overlie  the  several  geological  formations. 
Throughout  such  and  such  an  area,  over- 
lying such  and  such  a  geological  forma- 
tion, a  definite  system  of  manuring  may 
be  prescribed  with  confidence  ;  in  another 
area  the  use  of  other  manures  may  be 
recommended.  Hence  the  farmer  has 
only  to  determine  the  geological  position 
of  his  land  by  reference  to  the  large 
scale  map  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
then  to  turn  to  the  jsages  in  the  report 
which  deal  with  the  manuring  of  a  crop 
commonly  taken  on  the  land  of  that  re- 
gion to  ascertain  whether  his  system  of 
manuring  conforms  with  that  recom- 
mended by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Russell. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  practical  services 
which  the  survey  serves.  Again,  a 
grower  who  contemplates  taking  up  some 
special  branch  of  agriculture,  fruit  grow- 
ing for  example,  has,  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  report,  a  summary  of  the 
experience  of  fruit  growers  in  general 
throughout  the  region.  He  can  turn  to 
the  niap  illustrating  the  present  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  industry. 
He  can  trace  thereon  the  relation  which 
this  distribution  bears  to  soil,  aspect  and 
rainfall,  and  can  then  form  a  pretty 
sound  judgment  as  to  whether  the  land 
which  he  contemplates  putting  under 
fruit  is  physically  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

In  making  the  foregoing  rapid  survey 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  guiding 
idea  of  the  work,  we  have,  for  reasons  of 
brevity,  omitted  reference  to  many  other 
factors  which  come  in  in  determining  the 
kind  of  farming  which  is  practised  in  a 
given  region.  These  factors  have,  of 
course,  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
authors,  who  discuss  not  only  the  geo- 
logical formations  met  with  in  the  area, 
but  also  the  general  physical  characteri.s- 
tics  of  the  region,  which  characteristics — 
altitude,  aspect,  water  supply — are  of  no 
less  importance  to  the  farmer  than  the 
geological  origin  of  his  soil. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating,  as  well 
as  the  most  generally  instructive  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  series  of  maps 
depicting  what  we  may  call  the  den- 
sity of  distribution  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  area  and  including 
arable  land,  grass  land,  cattle,  dairy 
cows,  sheep  in  summer,  woodland,  as  well 


as  special  crops,  namely,  fruit,  Potatos, 
Hops,  Lucerne,  Barley,  Wheat,  Man- 
golds and  Turnips. 

We  can  best  illustrate  the  thorough- 
going way  in  which  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Russell  have  performed  their  work  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  results  which  the 
report  presents  by  giving  in  brief  out- 
line their  main  conclusions  with  respect 
to  one  crop,  for  example,  fruit. 

Of  the  three  counties,  Kent  stands  pro- 
minently foremost  as  a  fruit-producing 
region.  Its  Cherries  have  earned  almost 
world-wide  fame,  and  its  Strawberries 
are  nearly  as  well  known.  Yet  a  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  the  fruit- 
growing industry  is  by  no  means  gener- 
ally distributed  over  the  county.  Com- 
parison of  this  map  of  density  of  produc- 
tion with  the  geological  map  shows  that 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  only  carried  on 
to  any  large  extent  on  certain  soils.  These 
soils  run  from  S.E.  of  London  on  the 
Thanet  sands  and  the  chalk  as  far-  as  the 
Medway  Valley.  West  of  Maidstone,  the 
lower  green  sand  on  either  side  of  the 
Medway  Valley  bears  also  numerous  or- 
chards which  are  driving  out  the  Hops. 
Following  that  valley,  fruit  may  be 
traced  as  a  considerable  crop,  along 
the  alluvial  soils  and  even  the  sands  and 
clays  of  the  High  Weald,  but  where  the 
greensand  stops  there  the  large  breadths 
of  orchards  stop  likewise.  Eastward  of  the 
Medway  Valley  is  the  rich  area  of  fruit 
land — formed  of  the  deep  loams  of  the 
Thanet  sand,  chalk  and  brick  earth — from 
Rochester  to  Canterbury.  Beyond  Can- 
terbury it  follows  the  outcrop  of  the 
Thanet  sands.  Broadly  speaking,  fruit 
and  Hops  run  together,  fruit  preferring, 
however,  the  lighter  soils.  Strawberries, 
in  particular,  follow  the  lighter  soils  and 
occupy  large  regions  of  the  Thanet  sands 
of  North  Kent.  In  East  Kent  the  Nuts, 
common  in  the  west — especially  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  where  the  ragstone 
(lower  greensand)  lies  near  the  surface — 
are  replaced  almost  entirely  by  Cherries, 
which   thrive   on   a   substratum   of   chalk. 

The  distribution  of  orchards  having 
been  traced,  methods  of  cultivation  are 
considered,  the  compositions  of  the  char- 
acteristic fruit  soils,  brick  earth  and 
Thanet  beds  are  given,  and  the  manurial 
requirements  of  the  soils  are  detailed. 

As  we  have  indicated,  we  regard 
tliis  report  of  Messrs.  Hall  and  Russell  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  brings  to- 
gether for  their  common  service  the  iso- 
lated experience  of  farmers  and  growers. 
It  adds  to  that  experience  the  requisite 
scientific  knowledge  gained  from  com- 
parative analyses  of  soils  to  provide  a 
test  of  its  validity  and  to  enable  any  in- 
dividual to  improve  his  practice  if  need 
be.  In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  be 
stated  that  the  report  is  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  We  congratulate 
the  Board  on  its  public-spirited  enter- 
prise in  persuading  the  Treasury  to  find 
the  money,  without  which  this  copiously- 
illustrated  volume  could  not  have  been 
produced  except  at  a  cost  prohibitive  to 
many  of  those—  the  practical  growers — 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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Meconopsis  Delavayi. — There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  limit  of  the  genus  Meconopsis  has  not 
yet  been  reached  by  botanical  explorers,  and 
that,  as  exploration  is  carried  further  into  the 
mountainous  regions  of  N.-W.  Yunnan  and  S.-E. 
Tibet,  we  may  expect  many  new  species  to 
be  discovered.  Two  new  species  have  been 
fiund  there  during  the  past  few  years,  Meconop- 
S's  speciosa  Prain,  and  Meconopsis  Forrestii 
Prain,  both  valuable  plants,  especially  the  former 


species,  for  cultivation  in  the  rock-garden.  Seed 
has  also  been  secured  of  a  few  of  the  best-known 
species.  Concerning  Meconopsis  Delavayi, 
Franchet  (see  fig.  24),  Mr.  George  Forrest 
writes  as  follows :—"  This  beautiful  little  plant 
was  first  discovered  by  Pere  Delavay,  in  1884,  on 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Lichiang  Range,  N.-W. 
Yunnan,  at  about  12,500  feet  altitude.  In  height, 
it  varies  from  5  to  9  inches,  reaching  the  latter 
only    in    the    most    favourable    situations.      The 


roots  are  long,  thick,  and  fleshy.  Leaves  all 
radical,  glaucous;  petioles  long,  8  to  10  cent., 
limb  lanceolate,  2  to  3  cent,  long  by  1^  to  2  cent, 
broad;  obtnse,  either  attenuated  towards  the  base 
or  cordate,  glabrous  on  upper  surface,  with  the 
under  surface  bearing  a  few  ruddy  hairs.  Pedun- 
cles stout,  sparingly  hirsute  towards  the  apex ; 
flowers  solitary,  semi-pendulous,  1^  to  2  inches 
in  diameter,  colour  deep,  satiny,  purple-blu^!. 
Sepals  glabrous ;  petals  four,   occasionally  five. 


[riL.lo^n.fh   by   U 

Fig.  24. — MECONOPSIS  delavayi  growing  wild  in  china:  flowers  purplish-hlue. 
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ovate,  obovate,  or  oblong;  filaments  filiform,  of 
the  same  sliade  as  the  petals ;  antliers  deep 
orange.  Mature  capsule,  erect,  2  to  3  inches  in 
length  by  ^  inch  diameter.  This  charming  species 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  proving  perfectly  hardy  in  this  climate. 
The  flowers,  with  their  shining,  deep-coloured 
petals  and  orange-coloured  anthers,  form  a  de- 
lightful contrast  to  the  glaucous  green  of  the 
foliage  and  scapes.  The  species  is  gregarious, 
and  delights  in  open^  sheltered  situations.  The 
first  specimens  found  by  me  formed  small,  scat- 
tered colonies  along  the  base  of  a  series  of  ragged 
limestone  cliffs,  at  about  11,000  to  12,000  feet. 
These  were  growing  on  poor,  patchy  pasture,  in 
the  shelter  of  dwarf  bushes,  and  under  the  lee  of 
rocks  ;  the  soil  was  composed  of  limestone,  gravel, 
and  chips  of  varying  size.  The  roots  of  the 
species  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and,  in  this  exceed- 
ingly free  formation,  penetrated  to  quite  a  con- 
siderable depth,  in  many  instances  as  much  as 
12  to  18  inches.  Later  in  the  season,  the  species 
was  met  with  in  greater  abundance  at  a  higher 
altitude  (13,000  to  14,000  feet),  growing  amongst 
heavy,  Alpine  pasture,  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
conopsis  integrifolia  and  M.  Forrestii.  One 
peculiar  feature  of  Meconopsis  Delavayi  is  the  re- 
markable elongation  of  the  scape  during  the 
maturation  of  the  capsule;  some  seen  were  as 
high  as  2  feet,  or  nearly  four  times  the  normal 
height  of  the  scape  during  the  flowering  period." 

NationalCarnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

— The  annual  e.\hibition  of  the  National  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  July  25.  Par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  T  E.  Hen- 
wood,  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  15,  Ham- 
ilton Road,  Reading. 

Royal  Gardeners  Orphan  Fund.  —The 
secretary  of  this  fund,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,  in- 
forms us  that  on  and  after  Monday,  July  24.  the 
office  will  be  at  19,  Bedford  Chambers,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  instead  of  Milton  House, 
Surrey  Street,   Strand. 

British    Pteridological    Society.  —  The 

annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Barn.staple,  on  Monday,  August  7.  Mem- 
ber6  will  proceed  to  Barnstaple  on  the  previous 
Friday,  meeting  in  the  evening  at  the  "  Golden 
Lion"  Hotel,  which  will  form  the  headquarters 
of  the  society.  Arrangements  will  then  be  made 
for  the  Fern-hunting  excursions.  The  Hon.  Sec- 
retary is  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  11,  Shaa  Road. 
Acton,  London,  W. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners'  Associa- 
tion.— This  association  held  its  annual  exhibition 
on  tile  15th  inst.  in  the  Alexandra  Palace,  occu- 
pying the  conservatory  and  the  hall  adjoining. 
The  president's  gold  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
H.\RDY,  of  Upper  Clapton,  for  a  group  of  cut 
blooms   from   zonal   Pelargoniums. 

A  Battle  of  Flowers. — A  Battle  of  Flowers 
was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  on  the  spacious  Pageant 
Ground  of  the  Festival  of  Empire  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  battle  was  opened  by  Lady  Jane 
Kenny-Herbert,  and  Muriel  Lady  Helmsley 
presented  to  the  winners  hand-painted  banners 
bearing  designs  taken  from  the  Pageant  episodes 
and  worked  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Art  Needlework.  The  first  prize  was  shared 
by  a  Queen  Elizabeth  litter  of  pure  white,  with 
green  festoons,  for  which  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster were  responsible,  and  an  ox-wagon 
organised  by  residents  of  Sydenham,  the  third 
prize  being  awarded  to  a  Canadian  car  from 
Putney. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 

desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  reduction  in  price 
of  the  sectional  volumes  of  leaflets  useful  to 
gardeners,  farmers,  teachers,  &c.  The  reduced 
price  of  a  full  set  of  the  12  volumes  is  9d.,  post 
free.  Large  quantities  of  any  particular  volumes, 
for  distribution  to  allotment  holders  or  schools, 
may  also  be  obtained  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
9d.  per  dozen  copies,  carriage  paid.  Remittances 
should  be  in  the  form  of  cheques,  money  or  postal 
orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S.W.,  and  crossed  "  Bank  of  England." 
Letters   so  addressed   need  not   be   stamped. 

The  Co-operative  Festival.  —  The  Co- 
operative Festival,  which  has  always  been  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  this  year  take  place 
at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  on  Saturday, 
August  25.  It  is  organised  by  Co-partnership 
Tenants  (Limited),  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Co-operative  Festival  Society.  A  flower 
show  will  also  be  held,  for  which  prizes  are 
offered.  A  feature  of  the  festival  will  be  the 
competitions  of  co-operative  choirs  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  Earl  Grey  and  other 
shields. 

Horticultural  College,  Studley  Castle. 

— The  Countess  of  Warwick  has  issued  invita- 
tions to  the  British  Medical  Association  to  an 
"  At  Home  "  at  the  Horticultural  College,  Stud- 
ley  Castle,  on  the  27th  inst.  The  students  will 
give  a  pastoral  play  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
departments  of  the  college  will  be  open  for 
inspection. 

New  Park  at  Hull. — A  new  public  park  at 
Hull,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Christopher  Pickering, 
J.P.,  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Pickering  on  the  15th 
inst.  The  site  occupies  some  50  acres,  and  is 
situated  in  a  part  of  the  city  occupied  largely  by 
those  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Northern   Fruit  Congress  and  Show.    - 

A  fruit  conference,  similar  to  th?  Congress  which 
proved  so  successful  last  year  at  Hexham,  has 
been  arranged  for  November  15  and  16,  and  will 
be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  and  Corn  Exchange, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  conjunction  with  the  show 
of  the  Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Society.  The 
proceedings  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
North  of  England  Horticultural  Society,  the  Four 
Northern  Counties'  Scientific  Committee  in  Hor- 
ticulture, the  Hexham  Committee  of  the  Northern 
Fruit  Congress  and  Show,  and  the  Newcastle 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  Medals  are  offered  by 
the  North  of  England  Horticultural  Society, 
which  will  also  grant  certificates  to  new 
plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Cups,  medals, 
and  money  prizes  will  also  be  awarded 
(as  distinct  from  the  Newcastle  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  scheduled  cups  and  prizes). 
The  proposed  syllabus  is  as  follows  : — Wednes- 
day, November  15:  Afternoon:  "Fruit  Cul- 
ture in  the  North,"  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Chisholm, 
Horticultural  Instructor  for  Northumberland ; 
and  W.  B.  Little.  Lecturer  at  Armstrong 
College  and  Horticultural  Iiistructor  for 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  Evening : 
"  Horticultural  Education."  Thursday,  No- 
vember 15  :  Afternoon  :  Lectures  on  fruit 
bottling  and  pruning,  with  demonstrations ; 
lecture  on  "Soils  and  Food  Supplies." 
Evening  :  Lecture  on  "  Diseases  of  Fruit 
Trees."  All  correspondence  relating  to  the 
congress  programme  should  be  addressed  to 
R.  A.  H.  Gray,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  Sec- 
retary Four  Northern  Counties'  Scientific  Com- 
mittee in  Horticulture.  Armstrong  College,  New- 
castle-on-Tvne.  Exhibits  of  horticultural  sundries. 


and  all  matters  relating  to  the  scheduled  exhibits 
of  the  Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Society:  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Mabmson,  Sec- 
retary, Newcastle  Chrysanthemum  Society,  7, 
Hutt  Street,  Gateshead,  to  whom  all  correspond- 
ence on  such  subjects  must  be  addressed.  A  sum 
of  £50  is  needed  to  publish  the  verbatim  official 
report  of  the  Hexham  Fruit  Congress,  1910.  Cor- 
respondence relating  to  this  matter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev  J.  Bernard  Hall,  Rawdon, 
Leeds.  It  is  hoped  to  continue  the  Northern 
Fruit  Congress,  in  September,  1912,  at  Carlisle, 
and  then  return  to  Hexham,  in  1913. 

Remedies  for  Apple  Sucker. — It  is  stated 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bunrd  of 
Arjririillure  that,  in  addition  to  the  methods  re- 
commended in  Leaflet  15  to  be  employed  against 
Apple  Sucker  (Psylla  mali).  one  of  the  Board's 
inspectors  has  found  two  remedies  very  useful 
during  the  last  few  years.  These  are  respectively 
a  nicotine  wash  of  strength  about  0.075  per  cent., 
and  a  lime  and  salt  wash  containing  20  per  cent, 
of  lime  and  2  per  cent,  of  salt.  The  nicotine 
wash  has  proved  superior  to  paraffin  emulsion, 
and  is  absolutely  innocuous  to  leaves  and  flowers. 
It  should  be  used  after  the  young  begin  to  hatch 
out.  A  solution  of  this  strength  was  found  very 
successful  at  Woburn  in  1908,  99  per  cent,  of  the 
Psylla  being  killed  in  the  case  of  10  dwarf  Apple 
trees  sprayed  on  May  17,  when  the  blossom  buds 
were  just  open.  The  wash  does  not  appear  to  be 
injurious  to  bees.  The  lime  and  salt  wash  should 
be  applied  in  the  middle  of  March  or  even  later. 
Theobald  recommends  its  application  between  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  buds  and  about  two 
weeks  beforehand.  The  action  of  the  wash  is 
described  as  forming  a  coating  over  the  egg,  and 
so  preventing  t'ne  breaking  of  the  shell  and  the 
escape  of  the  young  insect.  Trees  that  have  not 
borne  fruit  for  several  years  have  yielded  after 
the  use  of  this  wash. 

Strawberries  on  Light  Soils. — A  note 
with  the  above  title,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (May,  1911), 
records  the  results  of  planting  over  40  varieties 
of  Strawberries  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  was 
found  that  after  three  years  many  of  the  best 
varieties  had  failed.  In  spite  of  special  care  in 
cultivation — layering  in  pots  in  good  soil  and 
potting  out  the  rooted  plants  in  well-manured 
and  prepared  bsds — only  some  half-dozen  varie- 
ties continue  at  Wisley  to  fruit  for  two  years 
and  to  make  really  good  rows  in  the  sandy  soil 
there.  Mulching  in  spring  and  digging  in 
the  mulch  at  once  is  found  to  be  good  practice. 
The  varietes  which  have  proved  themselves  best 
at  Wisley  are  : — Aprikose,  Climax,  Cropper,  Fill- 
basket,  Royal  Sovereign  and  Scarlet  Queen.  The 
two  last-named  serve  for  dessert  fruit  and  force 
well,  and  for  cooking  and  preserving  purposes 
Climax,  Cropper,  and  Fill-basket  suffice. 

Plant  Inspection  in  France  (s^p.47) — The 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Francenas  instituted  a 
sub-department. for  the  inspection  of  nursery  and 
other  horticultural  stock  7^ud"  for  the  issuing  of 
certificates  that  such  stock  is  free  from  insect  and 
fungus  pests.  The  details  of  the  scheme  are  pub- 
lished in  Lc  Jardin  (June  20,  1911).  A  feature 
of  interest  in  connection  with  this  new  departure 
is  that  all  growers  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  service  of  inspection  will  pay  a  tax  of 
25  francs  (£1)  and  that  any  surplus  left  a'ter 
expenses  have  been  met  will  be  returned  to  the 
contributing  nurserymen.  A  weak  point  in 
the  scheme,  though  it  is  difficult  to  .see  how  it 
is  to  be  remedied,  consists  in  the  refusal  of  the 
State  to  incur  any  liability  in  the  event  Of  tbe 
certificates  which  it  issues  being  refused  recog- 
nition by  the  authorities  of  foreign  States, 
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A  German  Horticultural  College.— The 

German  Hurticultural  College  of  Kcstritz, 
Thuringen,  was  founded  in  1887,  and  is  about 
to  remove  into  new  and  enlarged  quarters. 
Upwards  of  2,000  gardeners  have  passed  through 
this  institution  since  its  foundation,  end  its  in- 
creasing usefulness  seems  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  (191) 
during  the  last  half-year  was  greater  than  in 
any  previous  corresponding  period. 

International  Conference  of  Genetics. 

— The  organising  committee  of  the  fourth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Genetics  met  at  Paris 
on  jHjne  14,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Vioer. 
Mods.  Philippe  de  Vilmorin,  the  secretary  of 
the  committee,  informed  the  members  of 
the  arrangements  up  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting.  He  stated  that  he  had  received 
tlie  names  of  130  supporters,  including 
three  honorary  members.  The  sum  received 
in  subscriptions  amounted  to  2,300  francs. 
In  addition  to  French  biologists,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  many  scientists  have 
subscribed,  including  Messrs.  B.4UR,  Giesen- 
HAGEN,  GoLDSCHMiDT,  Pfitzer  and  Poll 
(Germany) ;  Agar.  B.^teson,  Darbishire,  Gre- 
gory, Hartog,  Laxton,  Lynch,  Nettleship, 
Paton,  Punnett,  Staples  -  Browne,  Sut- 
ton, and  Misses  Saunders,  Wheldale  and 
Durham  (Great  Britain) ;  Bradley  (Australia) ; 
Fruwirth,  Str.^kosh  and  Tchermak  (Austria) ; 
\V.  ET  C.  Saunders  (Canada) ;  Johannsen 
(Denmark) ;  Balls  (Egypt) ;  Davenport,  Hays, 
Howard,  Swingle  and  Tower  (United  States 
of  America) ;  Hagedoorn,  Houwink,  Lotsy 
and  NoRDUiJN  (Holland);  Leake  (India); 
Strampeli  (Italy);  Nilsson-Ehle  (Sweden); 
CiiODAT  (Switzerland) ;  Boris  de  Fedtschfn-Ko 
(Russia) ;  and  Arech.waleta  (Uruguay).  A 
large  number  of  universities  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions will  be  officially  represented.  Numer- 
ous communications  have  been  promised.  Short 
references  to  these  communications  will  be 
printed  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  and 
they  will  be  published  in  extenso  in  the 
I'roceedlng.i,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to 
each  subscriber.  The  programme  of  the  coa- 
ferenco  will  depend  on  the  number  of  the  com- 
munications, but  it  seems  probable  that  five 
sittings  will  be  sufficient.  The  remaining  time 
will  be  occupied  by  visits  to  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  to  the  Pasteur  Institute  at 
Garches,  to  Verrieres,  to  the  Laboratories  of 
the  Sorbonne,  &c.  There  will  probably  be  a 
reception  by  the  French  National  Society  of 
Horticulture  on  September  18  and  one  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  on  September  23. 

The  Exportation  of  Australian  Apples. 
^That  the  export  trade  in  Apples  from  Australia 
(including  Tasmania)  increases  year  by  year  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics: — 

Cases  exported  in 

Port.  1909.  1910.  1911. 

Melbourne     ...     120.000      168,000      149,000 

Hobart  ...     172,000      228,000      295,000 

Adelaide        ...      49,000        56,000        31,000 

Sydney  ...        1,000  1,700 

Fremanlle      ...        4,000 


Totals 


3ai,000      453,000      480,700 


A  single  boat  shipped  rectn'ly  no  fewer  than 
112,000  cases,  and  it' was  estimated  that  in  a 
single  week  as  many  as  246,000  cases  were  put  on 
board  at  Hobart. 

Publications  Received,  —  Ways  and  Means 
in  Pho'ography.  (Loiid.  n  :  Burroiiglis,  Wcll- 
ciimo  k  Co.)  — Weather  Wisdom  in  Agriculture, 

by  W.  R.  Dunlop.  (London  :  Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 
Price  la.  net. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE    ROYAL    VISIT    TO    EDINBURGH. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie^, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  Parks  and 
Gardens,  was  called  upon  to  provide  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  for  street  decorations,  and  most  of 
these  were  obtained  from  the  houses  in  Inverleith 
Park.  In  regard  to  the  Princes  Street  Gardens, 
every  care  was  taken  to  have  the  flower  beds  in 
the  very  best  condition  possible.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  M'Hattie  and  his  staff  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  carried  out. 

THE  KING  AND  THE  SCOTTISH 
HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  DUTIFUL  address  was  drawn  up  by  the  Scot- 
tish Horticultural  Association  to  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty  the  King.  The  society  expressed  the 
hope  that  King  George  might  receive  a  favour- 
able impression  of  Scottish  horticulture.  The  ad- 
dress was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  association  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  president,  and  Mr  A.  D. 
Richardson,  secretary. 

MR.  ROBERT  SCOTT. 
Mr.  Robert  Scott,  gardener  at  Harvieston, 
Goiebridge,  N.B.,  is  leaving  to  take  up  an  im- 
portant appointment  m  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  son  of  JMr.  William  Scott,  gar- 
dener at  Drumpark,  Dumfries,  for  a  long  period, 
and  a  successful  exhibitor  at  leading  Scottish 
shows. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  l-dtlots  do  not  hold  tlietnselves  rcspotisibU  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Proposed  Revival  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  ••  Transactions.  —At 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  February  I  raised  the  question  of  the 
Publications.  If  I  can  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  my  suggestion  was  received  by  the  Fel- 
lows present,  and  from  the  lettei*  I  have  since 
received  from  others  who  were  not  present,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  an  improvement  both  of 
the  manner  and  the  matter  of  publication  is  de- 
sired by  the  majdtity  of  those  Fellcjws  who  wish 
to  raise  the  general  standard  of  knowledge  in 
horticulture.  I  proposed  a  revival  of  the  quarto 
Transactions,  illustrated  in  colour  when  neces- 
sary, for  the  publication  of  papers  of  permanent 
value  and  interest,  leaving  the  business  matter, 
proceedings  of  Committees,  and  short  notes  and 
abstract  to  the  Journal;  and  I  suggested  that 
if  only  such  a  small  proportion  as  10  or  even  5 
per  cent,  of  the  Fellows  were  willing  to  pay  extra 
for  such  a  publication  (not  to  exceed  £1  is.  per 
annum),  it  would  not  cost  much,  if  anything, 
whilst  it  would  vastly  improve  the  status  and 
influence  of  the  Society.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
there  is  room  for  such  an  annual  volume,  which 
might  serve  to  illustrate  properly  the  very 
numerous  and  beautiful  new  plants  which  at 
present  are  more  or  less  known  from  the  horti- 
cultural Press,  the  liolanical  Magazine,  or  trade 
catalogues,  and  would  attract  valuable  contri- 
butions from  members  of  the  Society  and  others, 
who  at  present  have  no  suitable  means  for  re- 
cording and  illustrating  their  work;  lastly,  that 
the  first  volume  of  these  Tran-mciions  might 
come  out  most  appropriately  in  the  year  of  the 
International  Exhibition,  and  would  serve 
as  a  permanent  record  of  many  of  the 
new  plants  and  shrubs  which  will  be 
shown  on  that  occasion.  1  have  just  re- 
ceived (.lune  19)  a  circular  dated  May,  and  sent 
out  with  Part  3  of  the  Journal,  also  dated  May, 
in  which  I  am  asked  to  subscribe  one  guinea  a 
year  "  if  and  when  the  suggested  publication 
by  the  society  of  .Scienlipc  Transactionn  is 
realised;"  but,  as  there  is  nothing  in  this  circu- 
lar to  explain  the  object  of  the  publication  or  to 
inform   Eellows  of  its  probable  value  or  style  of 


illustration,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  cannot  an- 
swer the  question  without  further  information 
and  discussion.     H.  J'.  Elwes,  Colesborne. 

Wasps.  —  There  appears  to  be  an  unusual 
number  of  wasps  in  this  district,  and  we  have 
already  destroyed  20  nests  in  these  gardens  this 
season.  Many  queens  were  killed  in  the  spring, 
whilst  a  gardener  friend  killed  150  queens  during 
a  period  extending  from  January  to  the  end  of 
May.  This  appears  rather  remarkable,  as  so  few 
nests  were  detected  last  autumn  ;  we  found  only 
six  nests,  but  the  previous  season  we  destroyed  40. 
How  can  the  presence  of  so  many  queen  wasps 
this  season  be  explained?  F."  B.,  Sparl-es- 
wood  Gardens,  Rolccndcn,  Kent. 

A  Fine  Cherry  Tree.— Though  by  no  means 
a  Cherry  district,  there  is  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen  of  a  Cherry  tree  a  short  distance  from 
here  growing  in  the  ornamental  grounds  of  C. 
Cope,  Esq.,  Darnhills,  Radlett.  I  saw  this  tree 
just  as  it  w'as  coming  into  flower,  and  it  was 
truly  a  remarkable  sight.  The  height  is  76  feet, 
circumference  of  the  branches  231  feet,  and  girth 
at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  13  feet  2  inches  ;  a 
wonderfully  well-grown  tree,  symmetrical  and 
healthy.  I  believe  the  variety  to  be  "  Corone  " 
or  Hertfordshire  Black,  and  I  was  informed  that 
no  fewer  than  40  bushels  of  fruit  have  been 
picked  from  the  tree  at  one  time.  E.  Beckett, 
El.-^trce. 

American    Gooseberry-mildew.— After    a 

long  interval,  on  tlie  13th  inst.  I  came  acro.ss  a 
dad  outbreak  of  American  Gooseberry-mildew. 
This  will  necessitate  a  systematic  examination  of 
gardens  and  nurseries  m  the  district.  The  pull- 
ing of  green  Gooseberries  is  over  for  the  season, 
but  we  have  a  lot  of  "  pipes,"  and  mildew  would 
settle  on  them  if  left.  Stephen  Castle,  Walpole 
St.   Andrew's,    Wisbech. 

BUDDLEIA    VARIABILIS    AS    A    STANDARD. — In 

the  winter  or  early  spring  of  1909  I  set  two  small 
plants  of  this  handsome  shrub  in  my  garden. 
One  of  them  died ;  whether  from  frost  or  from 
exposure  when  transplanted  is  uncertain.  The 
other  lost  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  but  it  grew 
vigorously  in  the  spring,  perhaps  7  or  8  feet 
highj  and  it  flowered  profusely.  I  pruned  it  hard 
in  the  autumn,  and  again  in  1910  it  flowered 
very  freely  some  of  the  inflorescences  being  quite 
18  inches  long.  The  plant  then  consisted  of  a 
main  stem  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones  spring- 
ing from  near  its  base.  Last  autumn  I  cut 
away  the  secondary  stems,  and  the  branches  of 
the  main  stem  to  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  leav- 
ing the  head  of  numerous  branches  untouched. 
Now  the  main  stem  is  between  7  and  8  inches  in 
girth  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
plant  about  13  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tree.  Until  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago,  I  thought  it  was  not  going  to  flower  this 
season,  as  all  the  shoots  had  the  appearance  of 
having  finished  their  growth  without  any  trace 
of  inflorescence.  The  lower  leaves  were  chang- 
ing to  yellow,  and  some  falling  off,  so  about  10 
days  ago  I  gave  the  plant  a  copious  watering  and 
now  every  branch  bears  a  terminal  panicle  of 
half-developed  flowers.  From  an  early  stage  the 
shoots  are  strongly  heliotropic,  from  east  to  west 
following  the  sun.  IF.  Boiling  Hemsletj,  Straw- 
berry Hill.     July  15. 

Trop>colum  speciosum.- In  the  gardens  at 
Basing  Park,  Hampshire,  this  plant  thrives  most 
luxuriantly.  It  is  planted  on  a  north  aspect 
against  Rhododendrons  and  other  evergreens, 
rambles  over  these  shrubs  and  presents  a  picture 
when  in  flower  throughout  the  summer  months, 
equalled  by  few  other  creepers.  It  was  planted 
by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  T.  Down,  10  years 
ago.  I  have  grown  the  species  in  these 
gardens  the  last  few  years  with  fair  success. 
W.  H.  Y .,  Rotherfield  Park  (lardens,  Alton, 
Hants. 

-No  one   has  yet  mentioned   two   very 


important  points  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  plant.  The  shoots  should  all  be  pinched  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground  except  the 
one  which  is  to  climb.  This  shoot  should  again 
bo  pinched  off  when  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  resultant  shoots  when  they  are  a  little  higher. 
In  this  way  alone  can  that  dense  column  of 
shoots,    and   later  en   of  b'.orscm,    be   obtained. 
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Tlie  plant  itself  is  quite  easy  to  grow  if  planted 
1  foot  deep,  and  with  another  good  foot  of  light 
loam  and  leaf-mould  to  root  into.  The  best  situa- 
tion is  a  wall  having  a  south  or  west  aspect, 
where  the  passing  shade  of  trees  can  be  had, 
and  to  judge  by  the  behaviour  of  the  plants  here 
this  season  they  do  not  mind  drought.  Basil 
Ld-ett,    Wychnor   Park,    Burton-on-Trent. 

That    Tropieolum    speciosum    may    be 

successfully  grown  in  various  conditions,  would 
seem  to  be  evident  from  the  correspondence  on  the 
subject  in  these  pages.  The  two  most  luxuriant 
growths  that  I  have  seen  in  this  county  con- 
Hrm  this  opinion.  Thus  at  Killerton,  the  seat  of 
Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart,,  which  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Exeter,  about  midway  be- 
tween that  city  and  Tiverton,  I  saw,  a  few  years 


below  it  to  a  width  of  a  mile.  The  nursery  faces 
east  but  is  on  rising  ground;  in  the  lower  part, 
however,  amidst  bog  and  moisture-loving  plants, 
the  Tropieolum  is  allowed  to  grow  as  it  pleases 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Both  these 
conditions  may  be  covered  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bartlett's  statement,  that  the  climate  of  Devon- 
shire is  not  "  hot  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
term,''  but  that  the  excess  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture when  the  temperature  rises  above  normal 
produces  a  close,  muggy  atmosphere,  which  in- 
duces the  luxuriant  vegetation  for  which  both 
Devon  and  Cornwall  are  noted.  John  E.  Jack- 
son, Claremvnt,  Lympstone,  E.  Devon. 

Four    years    ago    last    spring    I    was 

tempted  to  try  some  plants  of  this  species  to 
train  up  young  Larch  trees,  which  are  grown 
partly     for    shade     and     partly    for    supporting 


SOCXSTIS 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  18, — The  meeting  held  on  this  date  was 
only  very  moderately  attended,  although  the  ex- 
hibition was  a  good  one.  The  weather  was  hot, 
and  many  of  the  flowers,  and  especially  Roses,, 
had  a  withered  appearance  in  the  afternoon. 
Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  The- 
Orchid  Committee  recommended  a  First-class. 
Certificate  t<3  Dendrobium  "Victoria  Regina. 

The  principal  exhibits  before  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee were  Roses,  Carnations,  Caladiums.  Pelar- 
goniums, Gloxinias,  Phloxes,  Ferns  and  hardy- 
flowers.  This  Committee  reconunended  11 
Awai'ds  of  JNIerit. 

Some  splendid  Pineapples  were  shown  by  Lord) 


Tig.  25. — MESSRS.  dobbie  ,\nd  co.'s  exhibit  of  sweet  pe,\s  at  the  olvmpia  show. 

I3ec  p.  15  ) 


since,  a  reniarka'. 'y  f.ne  gruwlh  cf  the  plant 
wliich  had  made  itself  a  home  trailing  over 
bushes — if  I  remember  rightly — of  lavender, 
which  were  planted  at  regular  intervals  in  a  long 
iiariow  bed  stretching  in  a  westerly  direction, 
but  facing  south,  and  thus  exposed  to  full  sun- 
light. The  plant  mingled  with  the  bushes,  and 
hung  in  festoons  between  them,  producing  a  very 
brilliant  effect.  Under  very  different  conditions, 
but  equally  luxurious  in  its  habit  of  growth,  the 
plant  flourishes  in  the  Exminsler  nursery 
grounds  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  which 
are  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  Exeter, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  the  city  and 
almost  contiguous  to  the  marshes  bordering  the 
canal  and  the  River  Exe,  which  opens  out  a  little 


climbers,  such  as  Roses,  Clematises.  Actinidias, 
&c.  I  dug  a  good  hole  and  added  a  little 
fresh  soil,  then  took  up  a  good  spadeful  of 
roots  from  the  base  of  another  plant,  and  planted 
the  roots  about  18  inches  deep.  In  due  course  the 
young  growths  appeared,  and  were  trained  to 
string  the  first  year.  The  second  year  they 
reached  12  feet  and  were  a  fine  show  ;  this  season 
they  look  like  growing  25-30  feet,  and  are  now  a 
blaze  of  colour.  T.  speciosum  likes  plenty 
of  water  and  partial  shade,  and  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  when  allowed  to  ramb'e  over 
branches.  I  would  suggest  that  if  deep  planting 
were  generally  practised  we  should  not  hear  of  so 
many  failures,  11'.  A.  Cooh,  Lconaidslee  Gar- 
dens, Sussex: 


Llangattock  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  section, 
and  another  noteworthy  exhibit  of  fruit  was  a 
collection  of  Grooseberries  staged  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable. 
Committee  granted  seven  Awards  of  ilerit  to. 
varieties  of  Peas  after  trial  at  Wisley.  and  a 
similar  Award  was  made  to  a  new  Bramble-fruit 
named  King's  Acre  Berry. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
an  address  on  Irises  was  delivered  by  'Mr.  W. 
Rickatson  Dykes,  M.A. 

Floral  Committee, 

Pi-e.^sent:  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  H.  B,  >ray 
(Chairmen);  and  Messrs.  C,  T.  Druery,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  T,  W.  Turner,  Jno,  Green,  W,  J.  Bean, 
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G.  Reathe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
R.  C.  Reginald  NeviU,  Charles  Dixon,  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush,  Arthur  Turner,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomscn,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  .James,  George  Paul,  W.  B.  Cran- 
field,  W.  Cuthbertson,  R,  Hooper  Pearson,  Jas. 
Douglas,  John  Jennings,  A.  Kingsmill,  and  C. 
Blick. 

The  Hon.  Vic.\hy  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
EUtree  (gr.  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett),  filled  a  large 
table  with  plants  of  scented-leaved  Pelargo- 
niums, the  exhibit  being  remarkable  not  only  tor 
the  comprehensive  collection,  but  also  for  the  fine 
quality  of  the  plants.  The  species  were  very  re- 
markable. P.  tetragonum  has  growths  like  a 
Rhipsalis ;  P.  betulinum.  the  Beech-leaved  Pelar- 
gonium, is  well  named.  Two  good  scarlet-flowered 
varieties  were  observed  in  Moore's  Victor  and 
Ardens  Major.  P.  tomentosum  possesses  a  fcent 
resembling  Peppermint.  Others  of  special  merit 
were  Pretty  Polly,  Blandfordianum.  Radula  and 
Artemesiodes.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmcnd,  contributed  a 


showed  their  choice  strain  of  Gloxinias  in  batches 
of  colours,  set  off  by  a  row  of  standard  Plum- 
bago capensis  and  clumps  of  finely-flowered  Exa- 
cum  macranthum,  Hibiscus  subviolaceus,  Sola- 
num  Wendlandii  and  Cannas,  the  group  making 
a  pretty  colour  scheme.  This  firm  also  showed 
Carnations  and  Roses.  (Silver-gilt  BankSlan 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  DE.A.L,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  exhibited  new 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  of  his  raising.  The  more 
notable  were  Juliet  (soft  blush  pink,  with  extra- 
large  standard),  Kathleen  (deep  glowing  cerise). 
Scarlet  Monarch  (red),  and  Bouquet  (a  small  but 
pretty  flower,  veined  with  red  on  a  buff  ground, 
the  wings  being  rose-tinted). 

Mr.  A.  F.  DuTTON,  Iver,  Buckinghamshire, 
showed  95  varieties  of  border  C-arnations.  The 
most  striking  were  the  purple  varieties,  Iver 
Purple  being  of  the  shade  known  as  royal  purple. 
Bendigo  is  also  of  this  shade.  Several  new  sorts 
were  included  in  the  collection,  of  which  Grahame 
White  (white),  Lord  Kit-che.ner  (buff-coloured 
fancy),  and  Maud  Allan  (yellow-ground  j'icctec) 


and  the  bright-yellow  Cecilia  was  also  con- 
spicuous. The  variety  Mrs-.^Fortescue  is  a  bright 
shads  of  cerise ;  the  mauve-coloured  tree  Carna- 
tion Edna  is  delightfully  scented.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  T.iTLOR,  Bracknell,  Berk- 
shire, showed  border  Carnations,  with  vases  of 
Gypsophila  and  Coreopsis  verticillata  for  relief. 
The  best  of  the  Carnations  were  Miss  Willmott 
(rose-pink).  Daffodil  (yellow),  Hildegarde  (white), 
and  Ellen  Gottwartz   (buff). 

The  Misses  Le  L.^chlub  &  Sherris,  Henfield, 
Sussex,  showed  a  collection  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales, 
showed  a  new  pink  border  Carnation  named 
W.  A.  Watts. 

Amongst  several  fine  seedling  Carnations 
shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  Hayes,  Kent,  was 
a  magnificent  yeUow-ground  fancy  named  Leslie. 
The  flower  was  of  splendid  form,  the  petals  hav- 
ing rosy-crimson  flakings  on  a  buff  ground. 

Jlessrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  showed 
bunches  of  garden  Roses,     A  selection  of  their 


Fig.  26. —  Messrs.  j.carier  a.nd  co.-'s  exhibh-  at  the  olymtia  show. 
(Sec  1)   15 ) 


larj;e  bank  of  showy  Caladiums,  the  group  pre- 
senting a  fine  display  of  leaf-colouring.  The 
paler  varieties,  such  as  Queen  Alexandra  (pale 
green  and  silver,  with  faint  rose  in  the  centre), 
Candidum  (white,  with  tracery  of  green).  Rose 
Laing  (silver  and  ruse),  and  Thomas  Tomlinson  (a 
broad  border  of  green,  the.  centre  splashed  with 
rose),  were  remarkably  pi^tty.  Amongst  the 
larger  plants  were  handsome  specimens  of  John 
R.  Box  and  Marquis  of  C'ampden.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Maw  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  a  batch  of  Acalypha  hispida 
and  varieties  of  Ferns.  Adiantums  were  well  re- 
prciented,  such  handsome  sorts  as  A.  cardio- 
chl-pna,  A.  Farleyense  gloriosum,  A.  Veilchii, 
with  rose-tinted  fronds,  and  A.  velutinum  being 
ri-piesented  by  well  grown  specimens.  A  curious 
Fern  is  Pellsea  ternifolia,  the  froi\ds  having  a 
diJrk  bluish  rachis,  with  pinme  at  intervals  sug- 
gesting a  Galium.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  .Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 


were  the  more  meritorious.  Roy  Morris  (dark 
red).  Daffodil  (yellow),  and  Hayes'  Scarlet  were 
especially  good  amongst  older  sorts.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian   SlWal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside  Nursery,  Great 
Bookham,  Surrey,  displayed  choice  border  Carna- 
tions, the  flowers  being  of  splendid  quality.  The 
new  yellow  self  Mrs.  Elliot  Douglas  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Mrs.  Andrew  Brotherstons  is  a 
fancy  Carnation  of  distinctive  colouring ;  what 
appears  to  be  a  grey  ground  is  heavily 
splashed  with  crimson ;  an  added  charm  is  its 
"trong  clove  scent.  Other  good  varieties  were 
Elizabeth  Shiffner  (maize-coloured  self),  Mrs. 
Griffith  Jones  (rosy-buff),  and  Agnes  Sorrel 
(clove).     (Silver  Floi-a  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  showed 
Carnations  of  all  types,  including  some  excellent 
blooms  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Princess 
of  Wales.  Sir  Chas.  Freemantle,  another  of  this 
section,  was  also  well  shown.  White  Perfection 
was  good  amongst  the  perpetual-blooming  sorts, 


choicer  varieties  are  W.  R.  Smith  (a  pretty  Tea 
Rose,  cream,  tipped  with  rcsy  pink).  Duchess  tf 
WeUington  (a  deep  yellow  H.T.),  Hugh  Dicksoa 
(one  of  the  best  dark-coloured  varieties  and  dc- 
lightfjUy  scented),  Lyon  Rose  (good  generally 
this  seanon),  Lady  Hillingdon,  and  A.  R.  Good- 
win H.T.  (the  petals  flushed  with  coppery  red). 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mei>srs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  some  of  the  freshest  Roses  in  the 
show  in  a  mixed  group  of  flowers  and  plants. 
The  varieties  Harry  Kirk,  Dean  Hole,  Whits 
Killarney,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lyon  Rose, 
and  Mollie  Sharman  Crawford  wore  most  excel- 
lent. Besides  the  Roses  were  some  choice  Oar- 
nations  and  well-bloomed  Celosias  ■,  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ch'f shunt,  exhibited  .i 
group  of  Roses  on  the  floor.  At  the  back  were 
Ramblers,  including  Lady  Gay  and  Hiawatha, 
with  masses  of  bloom.  Those  of  the  larger- 
flowered  type  included  fine  flowers  of  Frau  Karl 
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Dvufchki,  Maman  Cochet,  Constance  Soupert, 
Reine  W.  Urban  (cream,  with  a  rose-coloured 
cenire),  Gustave  Regis  (a  climbing  H.T.  variety). 
Nova  Zembla  (one  of  tl.e  bejt  Rngosa  varieties), 
and  George  W.  Wand.     tS^-onze  Flora  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  Z.  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
showed  a  few  boxes  of  Roses,  the  flowers  being 
large  exhibition  blooms  of  Nerissa  H.T.,  Alice 
Cory  Wright,  Frances  Charteris  Seton,  and 
Bianca. 

Mr.  Philip  le  Corn  a,  Jersey,  showed  a  new 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose  named  Duchess  of  Normandy, 
described  by  the  raiser  as  a  salmony-golden  Dean 
Hole. 

Roses  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Ben  R. 
C.\NT  &  Co.,  Colchester,  "the  blooms  being 
arranged  in  large  bunches.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
arranged  a  large  group  of  Phloxes  on  the  floor. 


ham.  The  flowers  were  grouped  very  effectively 
in  a  corner,  and  included  General  van  Hentz 
(salmon-scarlet,  with  a  white  "  eye  "),  Selina 
(mauve,  crimson  in  the  centre),  G.  A.  Strohlein 
(of  an  intense  shade  of  salmon),  Meteore  (pinii), 
Antonin  Mercie  (mauve,  shaded  white),  and  Dr. 
Charcot  (Periwinkle-blue).  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  F.  Lilley,  Guernsey,  showed  Gladioli, 
principally  varieties  of  the  nanus  or  early-flower- 
ing section.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  a  de- 
lightful manner,  and  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
groups  in  the  Hall.  We  were  especially  pleased 
with  the  following  varieties: — Sarnian  Gem 
(salmon-pink,  the  lower  segments  blotched  with 
red  and  carmine),  Ardens  (orange-red,  with 
similar  blotches  as  in  Sarnian  Gem),  General 
Scot,  Pink  Perfection,  and  Crimson  Queen. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


A  large  Fernery,  with  a  water  garden  in  the 
centre,  planted  with  showy  border  flowers,  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  Amos  Peeey,  Enfield.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  Ufcon,  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nur- 
sery, showed  hardy  flowers.  Novelties  included 
Fran^oa  sonchifolia,  Nierembergia  rivularis 
(with  white.  Campanula-like  flowers).  Del- 
phinium Zalil  (with  sulphur-yellow  blossoms), 
and  Lavendula  spicata  alba  (white  Lavender). 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  showed 
their  fine,  large-flowered  African  Marigolds 
Lemon  Queen  and  Prince  of  Orange,  of  the 
colours  indicated  by  the  names.  They  had  also 
a  vase  of  their  new  salmon-coloured  Sweet  Pea 
named  Melba,  a  bold,  massive  flower,  of  a 
rather  lighter  shade  than  the  well-known  Earl 
Spencer. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  &  P.tGE.  Chislehurst,  Kent, 


Fig.    27. — FLOWERING    SHOOT   OF    rLAGIANTHUS    LVALLII 
(Received  R.H.S.  .\ward  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  lasl.) 


The  finer  sorts  were  Miss  Willmott  (lavender). 
King  Edward  VII.  (reddish-scarlet),  Elizabeth 
Campbell  (old  rose,  white  in  the  centre),  Violet, 
Baron  van  Dedem  (orange-scarlet),  and  Le 
Madhi  (violet-blue).     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata,  including 
several  fine  sorts  of  Continental  origin.  A  few  of 
the  choicer  varieties  are  Elizabeth  Campbell 
(old  rose,  passing  to  white  in  the  centre).  Iris  (a 
fine  purple  variety).  Flora  Hornung  (pink  and 
white,  with  a  purple  "  eye  "),  Meteore  (pink), 
General  van  Heutsz  (salmon  scarlet),  and  Frau 
Antonin  Buchncr  (white).     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Another  exhibit  of  Phloxes  was  made  by 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Green,  Lewis- 


r\Iessrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset- 
shire, exhibited  large  numbers  of  Gladioli,  Gail- 
lardias,  and  Delphininums.  The  last  two  were 
arranged  together,  the  Gaillardias  being  splen- 
did flowers.  The  blue  Delphinium.s  had  faded 
considerably  in  the  intense  sunshine,  the  best 
being  Macaulay,  Excelsior,  iMay  Morison,  Bril- 
liance, and  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  Gladioli  includes  Queen  Maud,  Mrs. 
Coddington  and  Countess  of  Leicester. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, .showed  hardy  flowers  of  splendid  quality, 
making  a  bold  mass  of  blooms.  Coriaria  ja- 
ponica,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Crinum  Powellii,  and 
a  selection  of  border  Phloxes  comprised  some  of 
the  choicer  kinds.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


showed  a  mixed  group  of  Scabious  caucasica  per- 
fecta  and  Geura  coccineum  Mrs.  J.  Bradshaw,^ 
two  excellent  varieties  of  their  respective- 
kinds. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  ex- 
hibited a  batch  of  Eremurus  Olgoe,  including  an 
albino  form,  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Exhibits  of  hardy  flowers  were  also  shown  by- 
Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent  (Bronze  Flora. 
Medal);  Messrs.  W.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham ;. 
Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover;  Mr.  A.  J. 
Harwood,  St.   Peter's  Nursery,   Colchester. 

A  bunch  of  the  blue-flowered  Salvia  Sclarea. 
v:a&  shown  by  Mrs.  JIartineau,  Hurst  Court,. 
Twyford. 
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Awards  of  Merit . 

Eienitirui  Ohjix  alba. — This  variety  has  pure 
white  flowers,  but  in  other  resp€cts  is  very  simi- 
lar to  E.  Olgae.  CoUected  at  an  altitude  of  7,000 
feet  in  North  Persia,  the  plant  was  present-ed  as 
new  under  the  name  of  K.  Setonii  alba,  but  in 
the  glaucous  character  of  its  leaves  the  manner 
of  growth,  and  time  of  flowering,  it  was  unani- 
mously thought  to  be  a  variety  of  E.  01g«. 
(King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford.) 

CarnaliQn  Jaine.s  Quinn. — A  fancy  Carnation 
•with  a  buff  ground  suffused  with  crimson-red. 

C.  King  George. — A  perfectly  \vhit«  flower  of 
epotless  purity  and  high  excellence.  This  is  one 
of  the  varieties  named  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation. 

C.  Dora  BUch. — This  is  a  remarkable  flower 
in  every  way  and  probably  unique  in  shade.  It 
has  been  described  as  "  terra -cotta,"  but.  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  an  unmistakable  suffusion 
of  pale  orange.  The  novelties  described  above 
were  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Ch.\ri.es  Buck, 
Hayes  Nurseries,  Kent. 

Cunna  i'rau  E.  KracJil. — A  striking  and 
beautiful  novelty  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  that 
salmony-rose  shade  seen  in  the  border  Carnation 
Lady  Hermione.  The  variety  possesses  a  free 
branching  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  very  large. 
(Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea.) 

Carnalion  Herhert  Xetrmnu. — A  white-ground 
border  variety,  with  thj  petals  striped  with 
scarlet.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  good 
form.  Judged  by  its  25-feet-long  stems,  the 
plant  would  appear  to  be  one  of  exceptional 
vigour.     (Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton.  Iver,  Bucks.) 

C ■  Mrs.  Elliott  Douyla.i. — A  border  variety  of 
rich  golden  yellow ;  the  flower  is  handsome  and 
well  proportioned.     (Mr.  Jas.  Douglas.) 

C.  Mm.  Andrftv  llrotherstone. — This  variety 
may  be  best  described  as  a  crimson  "  fancy.  ' 
the  ground  colour  being  copiously  freckled  with 
white.  The  flower  is  of  large  size,  and  thepetals 
possess  rinusual  substance.  (Mr.  James  Douglas, 
Great  Bookham.) 

Hose.  A'erissa,  H.T.— A  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  of 
a  deep  shade  of  cream,  with  a  suffusion  of  pink. 
(Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.) 

Fokienia  Horli/insii  (see  Gurd.  C'liron.,  Feb.  4, 
vol.  xlix.,  p.  66,  figs.  32,  33,  34,  35).— Mias 
Webburn,  Barnet,  exhiljited  plants  of  this  new- 
genus  of  Conifer*,  varying  from  6  inches  to  about 
12  inches  high.  These  particular  plants  were  re- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago  from  China.      . 

Plagianthvs  LijtiUii  (see  fig.  27). — A  beautiful 
New  Zealand  flowering  shrub  belonging  to  the 
Malvaceae.  It  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy  in 
many  diverse  parts  of  Britain.  The  pure-white 
flowers  have  clusters  of  golden  anthers,  and  the 
blooms  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
growths  made  in  the  previous  year.  See  also 
■Gar,l.  rhron..  Mav  25.  1907,  p.  335.  (C.  J. 
Lucas,  I'^sci.,  Hnrsham.) 

Orchid   Committee. 

Preseni:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair);  and  Messrs,  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Gurney  Wil- 
son, W.  Bolton,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  A.  A.  McBean,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  W. 
Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J.  E.  Shill,  F.  J.  Han- 
bury,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  H.  White,  and  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrenx-e,  Bart,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  magnifi- 
cent plant  of  the  violet-coloured  Dendrobiura 
Victoria  Regina,  whicli  secured  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate and  Cultural  Commendation — the  only 
Awards  of  the  da.y.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also 
showed  sprays  of  the  new  Javan  Dendrobiura 
Annae,  with  large,  blush-white  flowers,  having 
an  orange  disc  to  the  lip,  allied  to  D.  mutabile, 
which  was  also  shown. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  a  finely-blotched  form 
of  Odontoglossum  waltoniense ;  a  fine  purple- 
tinted  form  of  Odontoglossum  rosefieldiensis ; 
and  Odontioda  Nemesid  (0.  Hallii  x  C.  Noezli- 
ana). 

F.  .7.  IIanbury,  Esq.,  Brorkhurst,  East  Grin- 
stead,  sent  Cattleya  Jliss  Harris  "  Brockhurst 
variety,"  finely  veined  and  tinged  with  deep 
rose. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  staged  a  select  group  containing  a  very 
bright   yellow    form   of   the    handsome   Anguloa 


Cliftonii.  with  tliree  very  large  flowers;  the  new 
white-petalled  Cattleya  Alcimeda  (Uaskelliana 
alba  X  labiata  Giimourea;),  Lselio-Cattleya  Sibyl 
(C.  Mendelii  X  L.-C.  Dominiana!,  a  beautiful 
hybrid,  with  flowers  much  resembling  those  of 
the  favourite  Cattleya  Octave  Doin ;  Sophro- 
Laelio-Cattleya  Pandora  (S.-L.  heatonensis  X  C. 
Dowiana  Rosita),  with  bronzy-yellow  sepals  and 
petals;  the  rare  Cymbidium  Huttonii,  two  vei-y 
bright  blue  forms  of  Vanda  ccerulea ;  Stanhopea 
oculata,  Cirrhaea  viridissima,  Satyrium  corii- 
folium.  and  a  very  pretty  white  Satyrium,  with 
crimson  lines,  Vanda  Agnes  Joaquim.  and  some 
good  Odontoglossums.  including  the  fine  white 
0.  ardentissimum  xanthotes. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Soxs,  St.  Albans,  showed  a 
very  interesting  group  of  Cattleyas,  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  &c.,  specially  good 
being  Stanhopea  inodora,  with  seven  "flowers 
on  a  spike,  Catasetum  maculatum,  Cyc- 
noches  peruvianum.  Dendrobium  Regium, 
Cattleya  Rex,  with  six  flowers,  the  clear 
blue-lipped  Zygopetalum  Sanders,  Bollea 
coeleste,  Ancistrcchilus  Thompsonianus,  Bulbo- 
phyllum  barbigerum,  and  many  other  interesting 
species,  including  a  very  remarkable  new  Gon- 
gora,  not  yet  determined.  Hybrid  Orchids  in- 
cluded Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs.  j.  Leeman,  B.C. 
Thorntonii.  and  other  Brasso-Cattleyas.  (Silver 
Banksian   Medal.) 


The  plant  flowered  originally  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Joseph  Broome,  and  was  described  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Septenber  11,  1897, 
p.  174. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificate 
Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina,  from  Sir  TREVoa 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
White).— This  is  the  blue  Dendrobium  of  Manila 
described  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  19, 
1897,  p.  399,  and  figured  August  21,  1897,  when  it 
had  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  now  shown 
was  much  superior,  and  hence  the  higher  Award. 

Cultural  Commendation. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  for  a 
grand  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Victoria  Regina, 
with  over  30  spikes  of  violet-blue  flowers,  with 
white  centres.  The  plant  was  grown  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house. 

PiTiit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman); 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  W.  Bates, 
F.  Perkins,  A.  Dean,  E.  Beckett,  T.  Coomber,  G. 
Reynolds,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Harrison,  O.  Thomas, 


Fig.  28. — DENDROBIUM  victoria  regina:  flowers  blue. 
(.\warded  R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate  on  Tuesday  last.) 


Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
staged  an  interesting  group,  at  the  back  cf  whicli 
were  several  species  of  Oncidium.  The  centre 
was  of  red  Renanthera  Imscliootiana  an(^  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum,  arranged  with  scarlet  Disa 
grandiflora.  Among  others  noted  were  the  showy 
Stanhopea  tigrina,  Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  with 
many  sprays  6f  orange-coloured  flowers,  Odonto- 
glossum Sanderianum,  with  several  spikes, 
several  fine  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  .Masdevallia 
Veitchii  grandiflora,  M.  calura,  and  M.  Peris- 
teria,  Miltonia  Warscewiczii,  Epidendrum 
patens,  and  E.  Brassavolae.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  an  effective  group,  in  which  were  several 
very  fine  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  in- 
cluding the  clear  white  O.  c.  xanthotes 
Peeter  s  variety.  Several  plants  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  including  a  very  fine  form 
of  the  variety  imperialis,  a  very  beautiful 
milk-white  Miltonia  Hyeana,  with  violet  lines 
in  front  of  the  yellow  base  of  the  lip,  Cochlioda 
St.  Fuscien,  and  C.  Charlesworthii,  with  several 
bright  scarlet  forms  of  their  parent  Cochlioda 
Noezliana,  were  also  included. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed 
the  handsome  Lajlio-Cattleya  elegans  Broomeana, 
one  of  the  finest  forms  of  the  favourite  natural 
liybrid.  The  flowers  were  large,  rose-purple, 
with   broad,   purplish-crimson   front   to   the   lip. 


J.  Davis,  W.  Poupart,  J.  Jaques,  and  H.  Mark- 
ham. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  Cherries  Cleveland  Bigarreau  and 
Monstrueuse  de  Mczel,  the  former  being  a  new 
variety.  It  was  decided  that  members  of  the 
Committee  should  inspect  the  tree  of  Cleveland 
Bigarreau  and  furnish  a  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

Fruits  of  the  "  Lowberry,"  from  plants  in  the 
open,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield.  The  Phenomenal  Berry 
was  declared  by  the  Committee  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Loganberry.  A  black  Raspberry,  shown  as 
Cumberland  Black  Cap,  was  also  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co. 

Lord  Llancattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  exhibited  23  handsome 
fruits  of  Queen  Pines.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

The  SwANLEY  Horticultural  College  dis- 
played 24  round,  well-netted  Melons  under  the 
name  of  College  Seedling.  The  plants  had  been 
grown  in  .small  boxes,  but  they  produced  a  large 
crop.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  showed  from 
their  Langley  Nurseries  a  collection  of  50  baskets 
of  Gooseberries  backed  by  numerous  trellis-cor- 
dons and  heavily-fruited  bushes  in  pots.  The  finest 
plants  were  of  the  varieties  Lancashire  Lad, 
Whinham's   Industry,   and  Keen's   Seedling,    all 
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red  sorts,  and  of  yellow  kinds  Golden  Queen, 
Peru,  Langley  Beauty,  and  Gunner.  Of  the 
gathered  fruits,  Clayton,  Alderman,  Lord  Aud- 
iey,  Hii,'lilander.  and  Forester  (red),  and  Gipsy 
Queen,  Early  Sulphur,  Gunner,  Lant;ley  Beauty, 
Keepsake,  Criterion  and  Whitesmith  (yellow)  are 
a  selection.    (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

AwAEDS  OF  Merit. 

Kinffs  Acre  Berry. — Fruits  were  exhibited  at 
a  previous  meeting,  and  a  deputation  of  the  Com- 
mittee having  inspected  the  plants  and  reported 
favourably,  an  Award  of  Jlerit  was  recom- 
mended.     (King's  Acre  Nurseries,   Hereford.) 

The  following  varieties  of  Peas  received 
Awards  of  Merit,  after  trial  at  Wisley,  where 
they  were  inspected  by  a  sub-committee  on  the 
17th  inst.  :  The  Caithness  and  America  (ihese  two 
from  JNlr.  Holmes)  ;  Eureka,  King  Edward  and 
Matchless  Marrowfat  (these  three  from  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons)  ;  Bell's  Premier  (Bkll  &  BlE- 
SEESTEDi);  The  Cottager  (Mr.  Y.\tes). 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

INSPECTION    OF   THE    TRIALS. 

July  13. — lh3re  was  considerable  discussion 
last  winter  among  the  members  of  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  as  to  the  composition  of 
their  Floral  Committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
-visit  the  trials  at  the  Times  Experimental 
Station,  Sutton  Green,  Guildford.  Ultimately, 
it  was  decided  that  the  committee  should 
■fonsist  -of  nine  members  elected  by  ballot 
by  the  general  committee.  The  nine  chosen 
were  Mr.  Robert  Bolton.  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks, 
Mr.  George  Herbert.  Commandant  Humphery, 
R.N.,  i\]r.  Andrew  Ireland,  Mr.  TJiomas  Jones, 
VIr.  A.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Stevenaon.  Mr.  Malcolm  was  elected 
chairman,  and  two  visits  were  paid  to  the  trials, 
a  week  intervening  between  thera. 

On  Thui-sday,  the  13th  inst.,  the  Society  made 
its  annual  inspection.  About  100  niembei'-s 
travelled  from  London,  and  soon  after  arrival 
were  engrossed  in  the  trials.  These  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Foster,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Foster*  A,""ew  and  better  method 
of  planting  has  been  adopted  this  year  by  which 
the  colours  are  classified,  and  follow  one  "another 
in  long  lines.  Considering  the  recent  dry  we.ither 
the  plants  were  in  very"  good  condition;  4  to  6 
feet  tall  with  abundance  of  medium-sized  flowers. 

The  first  object  of  the  trials  is  to  discover 
novelties;  the  second,  but  almost  equally  im- 
portant, being  to  report  which  stocks  arepure. 
The  hitter  object  can  be  attained,  even  though  the 
flov-ei-s  are  small,  but  before  giving  awards 'to 
novelties  they  ought  to  be  seen  at  their  best.  We 
believe  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  occasion  of 
its  two  visits  saw  the  flowers  in  better  condition 
than  they  presented  to  the  members  of 
the  general  outing.  Very  many  of  the  268 
stocks  on  trial  are  impure.  This"  is,  of  course, 
explained  by  so  many  of  them  being  novelties, 
which  the  owners  send  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
come  true  and  gain  one  of  the  "much 
coveted  certificates  or  awards.  At  the  head 
of  each  section  is  grown  the  variety  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  last  year  as  the  best 
in  the  section.  These,  we  were  pleased  to  see. 
were  mostly  quite  true,  showing  that  seedsmen 
are  taking  more  pains  with  their  general  stocks. 
For  the  first  time  the  Floral  Committee  has 
acknovvledged  by  an  Award  stocks  giving  one 
rogue  in  a  row. 

It  will  give  readers  interested  in  Sweet  Peas 
an  idea  of  what  is  coming  along  if  I  give  a  few 
notes  of  distinct  varieties  made  on  the  "snot.  The 
numbers  are  those  of  the  trial  in  the  official  list  :— 

No3.  3  and  4. — T.,avender-coloured  flowers  from 
R.  Bolton,  evidently  Afterglow  or  selections  of 
same.     Distinct  and  much  waved. 

No.  12. — Lavender  colour  from  Dobbie  &  Co., 
the  variety  they  have  been  showing  under  the 
liame  of  Mrs.  Heslington.     True. 

No.  27.— A  shade  of  lilac  from  R.  Bolton;  a 
very  fine  flower. 

No.  28. — Heiiotrope-pink,  from  W.  Deal;  true, 
like  Win.some. 

■No.  33. — F.  Seymour  Davis,  white-flu.shed 
palest  violet.  A  distinct  and  fine  flower.  Award 
of  Merit.     From  F.  Seymour  Davis. 

No.  43.— Mauve,  from  Dobbie  &  Co.  Granted 
an  Award  of  Merit  and  named  "  Mauve  Queen." 


No.  72. — Doris  Usher  Improved,  from  Sutton 
&  Sons  ;  an  excellent  stock  of  this  fine  Pea. 

No.  73. — Cream  Rose,  from  R.  Holmes.  A  re- 
markably fine,  pale  rose-coloured  flower. 

No.  75. — Lady  Betty,  from  C.  W.  Breadmore. 
In  the  way  of  Charles  Foster;  a  fine  stock. 

No.  92. — Isabel,  from  Mr.  Aitkens.  A  new 
colour,  but  not  very  vigorous. 

No.  98. — Orange  Pink,  from  Dobbie  &  Co.  A 
fine  strain  of  H.  Lewis  with  cream-coloured  base. 

No.  109.— Earl  Spencer,  from  Dobbie  &  Co.  : 
a  very  excellent  stock. 

No.  111. — Salmon,  from  R.  Holmes,  was 
awarded  the  distinction  of  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate and  named  "  Barbara  "  It  is  fixed  and  true 
to  type,  and  a  first-rate  flower. 

No  116.— Orange,  from  A.  Malcolm.  This  is 
a  large,  rather  pale  Earl  Spencer,  and  may  be 
Melba  as  shown  by  Dobbie  &  Co. 

No.  119. — Orange-scarlet,  from  Dobbie  &  Co. 
Awarded  First-class  Certificate,  and  reserved  for 
Silver  Medal  next  year  if  it  keeps  true.  Almost 
identical  with  Thomas  Stevenson,  hence  it  was 
named  Dobbie's  Thomas  Stevenson.  It  must 
have  been  the  finest  Pea  when  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee paid  its  visits. 

No.  130.— A.  A.  Fabius,  from  Mr.  Agate.  Fine 
colour,  similar  to  Edith  Taylor,  thcugh  not  quite 
fixed,  well  worth  growing.  " 

No.  137. — Vermilion  brilliant,  from  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons.     A  very  bright  scarlet ;  true. 

No.  133.— Red  Sar,  from  A.  iNIalcolm.  Re- 
ceived the  Award  of  Merit  as  the  best  scarlet 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Committee's  visit. 

No.  140.— Scarlet,  from  R.  Holmes:  a  very 
good  flowe''. 

Nos.  141  and  142.— Scarlet  JIi  narch.  from 
William  Deal;  good  stocks  of  this  well-known 
scarlet. 

No.  148.— Paradise  Red  Coral,  from  Miss 
Hemus.  A  magenta  Marjory  Willis.  Some  very 
large  and  fine  flowers  ni  this  selection. 

No.  150. — Crimson,  from  R.  Bolton.  This  is 
the  deepest  crimson  yet  seen. 

No.  161.— Improved  John  Ingman.  from 
Dobbie  &  Co.  ;  a  first-class  flower. 

No.  174. — Purple  Prince  Spencer,  from  Sutton 
&  Sons ;  true  and  good  stock. 

No.  178.— Red  Chief,  from  R.  Bolton.  Docs 
not  seem  the  same  as  last  year's  stock.  Onlv  a 
good  crimson  this  year;  "last  year  it  was  a 
mahogany  colour. 

No.  182.— Ivy  Herbert,  from  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  is  a  darker  Merrie  Cliristie  ;  true. 

No.  196.— Blue  Jacket,  from  Stark  &  Son ; 
though  entered  as  a  Lord  Nelson  Spencer  is  an 
excellent   Navy   Blue   Spencer. 

No.  211.— Jlarbled,  from  Dobbie  &  Co.,  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  and  named  "May 
Campbell  "  :  is  cream  marbled  with  carmine. 

No.  212.— ••  Mrs.  B.  Gilbert,"  from  Gilbert  & 
Son  (not  Dobbie  &  Co.,  as  stated  on  p.  38),  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  a  white  ground 
marbled  with  purplish-mauve. 

No.  214.— Loyalty,  from  Stark. &  Son,  is  a 
dark  marbled  Blue  Spencer.  Several  stocks  were 
grown,  but  this  was  the  best. 

No.  227.— Cream  and  Rose,  from  E.  W.  King 
&  Co.,  is  a  grand  grower,  but  not  yet  fixed. 

No.  234. — Paradise  Peach  Blossom,  from  Miss 
Hemus,  is  a  large  flower  of  pale  but  warm 
lavender. 

No.  250.— A  bicolor,  from  Dobbie  &  Co., 
seemed  distnict  and  a  strong  grower. 

No.  251. — Colleen,  from  W.  Deal,  was  most 
showy  and  quite  true. 

A  large  number  of  Helen  Pierce  variations, 
some  of  them  of  the  Spencer  type,  were  on  trial. 
Mr.  Deal  seems  to  specialise  'in  these,  but  they 
must  be  increased  in  si:-.e  before  they  can  hope  to 
receive  the  attention  ot  exhibitors. 

The  parEy  was  entertained  to  lunch  and  tea 
by  Lady  Northcliffe,  who  is  this  year  President 
of  the  Society.  Her  ladyship  received  the  mem- 
bers at  the  entrance  to  the  luncheon  tent  and 
presided  at  the  lunch.  In  a  graceful  speech  she 
welcomed  the  Society  to  Sutton  Green,  and  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  that  under  her  presidency 
the  membership  was  increasing.  "The  other 
speakers  were  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  Jlr.  W. 
Atlee  Burpee,  and  Jlr.  W.  Cuthbertson,  who 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Foster. 


EALING   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  5. — Through  the  kindness  of  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  the  47th  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at 
Gunnersbury  Park.  The  privilege  of  inspecting 
these  beautiful  grounds  on  such  a  fine  day  in- 
duced a  large  number  of  visitors  to  attend  the 
show.  Immediately  inside  the  chief  tent  Mr. 
Reynolds  arranged  a  fine  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  from  the  Gunnersbury 
Park  glasshouses.  This  group  contained  some 
large,  highly-coloured  Acalyphas  and  Crotons, 
and  several  well-flowered  Ixias.  At  the 
otiier  end  of  the  tent,  Mr.  Hudson  staged 
from  the  Gunnersbury  House  gardens  a  group  of 
large  standard  Plums,  loaded  with  luscious- 
looking  fruits ;  beneath  the  fruit  trees  there  were 
bowls  of  large  blue  Nymphieas.  Other  non-com- 
petitive contributions  included  a  collection  of 
variegated  Maples,  standard  Fuchsias,  Dracienas, 
and  Aralias  from  Messrs.  W'.  Fromow  &  Sons, 
Chisvvick;  a  well-coloured  group  of  Mr.  Russell's 
standard  Ivies,  from  Richmond  ;  a  huge  display 
of  splendid  Sweet  Peas,  by  IMessrs.  Tigwell, 
Greenford,  Middlesex  ;  and  a  high-class  stand  of 
cut  blooms  of  such  Roses  as  the  Lyon  Rose,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  from  Mr.  Geo. 
Cannon,  Ealing  Nurseries. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  filling  a 
semi-circular  space  of  12  feet  by  5  feet,  was  vvor 
by  H.  W.  Peal,  Esq.,  Ealnig  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Edwards),  with  a  tasteful  arrangement;  2nd, 
A.  W.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Greenford. 

The  1st  prize  for  smaller  groups  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Underbill. 

H.  W.  Peal,  Esq.,  staged  some  immense  Strep- 
tocarpus,  bearing  a  quantity  of  huge  flowers  of 
good  colour. 

The  open  classes  for  Roses  brought  some  very 
fine  blooms,  such  well-known  Rose  exhibitors  as 
Mr.  E.  Hicks,  Wallingford ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  Stamford ;  and  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Buech, 
Peterborough,  staged  exceedingly  good  collec- 
tions in  the  principal  class,  and  won  in  the  order 
named.  This  seems  to  be  a  Lyon  year,  and  that 
beautiful  Ro.se  was  in  perfection  in  each  stand, 
while  Ben  Cant,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Earl  of 
Warwick  were  other  outstanding  varieties  in  the 
best  exhibits. 

FORMBY    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  12. — The  annual  show  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Briar's  Hey, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Roekliff,  on  this  date. 
The  number  of  entries  and  quality  of  the  exhibits 
were  fully  up  to  the  average  for  these  shows, 
but  the  hot  weather  soon  caused  the  cut  blooms 
to  wither.  Sweet  Peas  being  the  least  affected. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  Roses  of  distinct  varie- 
ties was  shown  by  i\lrs.  Rockliff,  Caroline 
Testout,  Killarney,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  being 
pi'ominent    varieties. 

The  premier  collection  of  12  Roses  in  six  varie- 
ties was  shown  by  Mr.  Jos.  Booth,  whilst  Mr. 
Tiios  Caklisle  led  for  six  varieties,  distinct. 

Mr.  H.  HoDGKiNSON  excelled  in  the  class  f  jr 
six  light-coloured  Roses,  and  in  the  similar 
class  for  dark  varieties  Mr.  E.  Hacking  was  the 
winner  of  the  1st  prize. 

Other  winners  of  1st  prizes  in  the  Rose  classes 
were  Mr.  F.  W.  Passmore,  Mr.  A.  E.  Gu.nson, 
Mrs.  Rockliff,  Mrs.  Storey,  Mr.  B.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Ardran,  Mr.  Thos  Pugh,  Mr.  Loo 
Thomson,  Mr.  W.  Beckett,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  blooms  of  double-flowered 
Begonias  w'as  won  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Cook,  and  Mrs. 
Glynn  excelled  for  single-flowered  varieties.  jSIr. 
W.  McCONNAN  had  the  best  single  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  W.  DoDD  the  finest  Pansies,  and  j\lr.  Jones 
the  choicest  Violas. 

Jlr.  J.  GiLKOURNE  won  the  1st  prize  offered 
for  biennials  and  annuals,  and  he  also  showed  the 
finest  hardy  perennials. 

Sweet  Peas  proved  a  strong  feature  of  the 
show,  and  the  plant  classes  were  well  contested. 

In  the  fruit  classes  many  exhibitors  were  dis- 
qualified for  not  conforming  to  the  conditions  of 
the  schedule.  Mr.  T.  Norris  won  in  the  princi- 
pal class  for  vegetables. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  contributed  a 
capital  stand  of  hardy  flowers  and  Roses.  INIr. 
H.  Middlehurst  showed  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Messrs.  Woodward  &  Cuthbert  hardy  herba- 
ceous flowers. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE   ROSE  AND 
SWEET   PEA. 

July  4. — The  23rd  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  Society 
was  held  in  the  Spa  Cricket  Field,  Gloucester, 
on  this  date  in  fine  weather.  The  exhibits  num- 
bered more  than  400,  and,  as  Mr.  C-onway  Jones 
remarked  at  the  opening  ceremony,  consider- 
ing the  extraordinary  season,  the  Roses  were  of 
excellent  quality  and  in  greater  number  than 
was  expected. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtownards, 
provided  quite  a  Rose  exhibition  of  their  own, 
and  in  the  five  classes  in  which  they  showed, 
tliey  secured  four  1st  prizes.  Their  collection 
of  72  varieties  was  an  exceedingly  fine  exhibit, 
among  the  most  notable  blooms  being  George 
Dickson,  MoUie  Sharman  Crawford,  Mabel  Drew, 
Lady  Helen  Vincent,  George  C.  Waud,  Mrs. 
Cornwallis  West,  and  Brilliant. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  a  light  Rose, 
Messrs.  Dickson  won  the  1st  prize  with  the 
variety  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  blooms  of  a  dark- 
coloured  Rose  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jorn 
Mattock,  Oxford,  namely  J.  B.  Clark,  whilst  Mr. 
H.\HRY  Drew,  Longworth,  secured  the  premier 


Sweet  Peas  were  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
exhibition,  the  prizes  attracting  many  well- 
known  competitors.  The  entries  numbered 
close  upon  300,  a  big  advance  on  previous  years. 
The  six  vases  shown  by  Mr.  Jareett 
Thorpe,  for  which  the  Winfield  Challenge  Cup 
was  awarded,  were  filled  with  splendid  flowers. 
Among  the  newer  varieties  Mrs.  R.  Hallam, 
Edna  Unwiu,  Marjorie  Liuzee,  Miriam  Beaver. 
and  Bertie  Usher,  appeared  to  be  general 
favourites  among  exhibitors,  while  of  the  older 
sorts  Elsie  Herbert,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  Charles 
Foster,  Tennant  Spencer,  Etta  Dyke,  Clara 
Curtis,  Evelyn  Hemus,  and  Paradise  Ivory  com- 
pared very  favourably  with  the  newer  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  Stirling,  Goring-on-Thames,  and  Sir 
Randolph  B-UvER,  Ranston,  Blandford,  won  most 
of  the  14  premier  honours  in  the  open  classes, 
Mr.  Stirling  winning  the  Cup  for  24  distinct 
varieties.  Col.  Timmis,  of  Matson  House,  Glou- 
cester, was  awarded  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  medal  for  12  distinct  varieties  in  the 
class  restricted  to  Gloucestershire  amateurs. 
Jlr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambridge,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  magnificent  display  of 
Sweet  Peas.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Wheeler  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Gloucester,  were  awarded  a  gtld  medal  fcr 


ELSTREE  AND  BOREHAM  WOOD 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  12. — The  third  annual  summer  show  of 
this  society,  held  on  the  above  date,  was  a 
considerable  improvement  upon  the  two  previom 
exhibitions.  The  society  is  fortunate  in  being 
granted  the  use  of  Aldenham  Park  for  these 
shows,  and  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors.  This  year  the 
show  was  held  in  two  large  marquees,  one  being 
reserved  for  the  honorary  exhibits  and  the  other 
for  exhibits  of  cottagers  and  amateurs. 

A  class  for  table  decorations,  open  to  ladies, 
brought  several  competitors,  and  made  a  good 
display,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Miss  Habt, 
for  an  artistic  arrangement  of  Carnations. 

Th.3  classes  for  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  table 
plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  were  well  filled,  as  were  those 
in  the  amateurs'   and  cottagers'   sections. 

A  silver  Rose  bowl  was  offered  in  competibion 
for  a  display  of  Roses,  but  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
&  Co.,  of  Hitchin,  were  the  only  exhibitors. 
They  staged  a  remarkably  fine  exhibit  in  a  pleas- 
ing and  attractive  style."  Other  Roses  wire  also 
well  shown  by  trade  exhibitors,  including  Messrs. 
W.  CuTBUSH  &  Son,  Highgate;  j\fesrs.  Geo. 
Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Che? hunt ;  and 
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award    in    the   class   for    18   varieties    in   single 
trusses. 

In  the  open  amateur  claseea  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  continued  his 
successes,  his  prizes  including  the  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Bowl,  valued  at  30  guineas,  offered  for 
36  varieties.  In  this  collection  the  judges 
found  the  best  bloom  in  the  division — Dean 
Hole — which  was  awarded  a  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal.  A  novelty  in  the  ex- 
hibit was  a  new  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Conway 
Jones,  and  named  after  Mr.  T.  A.  Washbourn, 
a  fornier  hon.  secretary  of  the  society  and  in 
earlier  years  a  most  successful  exhibitor.  The 
new  variety  is  a  beautiful  crimson  Hybrid  Per- 
petual. In  the  city  of  Gloucester  amateur 
division  Mr.  A.  V.  Wright  carried  off  the 
Corporation  Plate  for  a  display  of  Roses,  and 
also  the  Sheriff's  Plate  for  six  varieties,  and 
a  National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  with  a 
fine  bloom  of  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr, 
jAnnETT  Thorpe,  of  Hucclecote,  Gloucester, 
and  .Mr.  DonwKi.r.,  Hereford,  were  aKso  awarded 
National  Rose  Society's  silver  medals  for  best 
blooms,  with  J.  B.  Clark  and  Mildred  Grant 
respectively. 


a  general  floral  display;  Messrs.  Young  &  Co., 
Cheltenham,  received  a  gold  medal  for  Carna 
tions,  and  Messrs.  Winfield,  Gloucester,  re- 
ceived a  medal  for  a  collection  of  .Sweet  Peas. 


DUTCH   BULB  GROWERS',  HAARLDM. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee  : — 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Iris  hispavica  ''Amethyst." — A   variety  with 
soft    blue    and    violet-coloured    (lowers,    (lie    lip 
being   light   blue   and   spotted   with   orange   and 
yellow. 

Iris  anr/lica  "Alexandre  Dumas." — A  large, 
azure-blue  flower  spotted  with  dark  indigo  ;  the 
lip  has  a  large  vhite  spot,  and  stripings  of 
yellow. 

Iris  Kmmpferi  "  Wa.'iata." — A  flower  cf 
extraordinary  size  aiid  coloured  dark  purple. 

Anemone  sinyh  "  L'Uinque."^ — The  flowers  cf 
this  novelty  are  coloured  salmon  rose,  the  petals 
being  broad  and  round. 


Messrs.  Eason  Bros.,  Barnet.  Other  trade  ex- 
hibitors included  Messrs.  Newman  &  Son,  of 
Watford,  who  showed  150  vases  of  Sweet  Peas.; 
Messrs.  Gleeson  &  Co.,  who  staged  hardy 
perennials;  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  St  Albans, 
wlio  staged  their  new  Marguerite  Mrs.  F.  Sander^ 
;ind  also  a  most  attractive  display  of  Orchids. 

The  President,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.),  showed  two  honorary 
exiiibits.  One  consisted  of  a  superb  col- 
lection of  vegetables,  staged  in  Mr.  Bec- 
kett's well-known  style,  and  including  ex- 
cellent dishes  of  Peas,  Potatos,  Marrows, 
.btithokes.  Beet,  Cauliflowers,  &c.  The  other 
'■imsisted  of  a  water-garden  exhibit  (sea 
fig.  29).  At  the  back,  were  large  clumps  of  TV- 
phas,  Bamboos,  and  other  large-growing  Reeds, 
interspersed  with  clumps  of  Delphinimns,  Epilo- 
bium,  Lythrums,  and  other  tall  flower-spikes. 
Around  the  sides  and  front  were  arrange! 
.■\r.tilbes.  Iris  Kiempferi,  Saxifragas,  anil 
Liliums,  whilst  choice  Nymphasas  \vere  planted 
in  the  water. 

H.  T.  Tatham,  Esq.,  Kendall  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
Wm.  Gaiger),  showed  a  meritorious  collection  o| 
Sweet  Peas  of  the  newer  varieties. 
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E.  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Frith  Kiiowl  (gr.  Mr. 
.  G.  Capell),  staged  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
flowering  and  foliage  greenhouse  plants. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hike  also  had  an  honorary  exhibit 
of  Sweet  Peas,  the  flowers  being  much  admired. 

The  hon.  treasurer,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  T.  Yates, 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pritchard,  and 
committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  general 
success  of  the  show. 

The  society's  autumn  show,  principally  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  fixed  for  September  16. 


PURLEY  ROSE  AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  15. — The  annual  summer  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  charming  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  President,  Mr.  William  Webb,  on 
this  date.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  great 
interest  was  centred  in  the  competition  for  the 
Purley  Challenge  Cup.  This  award  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Ivall  for  36  Roses,  distinct. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  C.a.nt  &  Sons,  Colchester,  won  the 
trophy,  the  2nd  prize  being  awarded  to  Messrs.  R. 
Hark  NESS  &  Co.,  Hitchin. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Silver  Medal 
(presented  by  A.  E.  Protheroe,  Esq.)  for  the  best 
Rose  in  the  amateurs'  section,  was  won  by  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead,  for  a  grand  bloom  of 
Bessie  Brown.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  the 
winner  for  the  year  of  the  Ladies'  Challenge 
Trophy  (presented  by  the  ladies  of  Purley). 

J.  Ivall,  Esq.,  Purley  (gr.  Mr.  Russ),  won  the 
1st  prize  for  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  arranged  for  effect.  2nd,  A.  Bates,  Esq., 
High  Burrow,  who  won  the  1st  prize  for  six 
plants  suitable  for  table  decoration. 

Many  trade  exhibitors  were  present,  and  their 
exhibits  increased  the  general  attractiveness  of 
the  show.  Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros.,  Chertsey, 
exhibited  .Roses  and  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs. 
Wells  &!^Co.,  Merstham,  showed  Carnations, 
Phloxes,  and  other  border  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Geo. 
Jackman  &  Co.,  Woking  staged  hardy  flowers, 
and  iMessrs.  Carter  Page  &  Co.  put  up  an 
exhibit  of  Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas. 

A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
•Brazier,  Caterham,  for  an  exhibit  of  Begonias, 
Phloxes,  Roses,  and  some  specially  good  Carna- 
tions. Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath,  ex- 
hibited Carnations  attractively.  Mr.  T.  Butcher, 
The  Nurseries,  South  Norwood,  arranged  a  group 
of  greenhouse  plants.  The  Guildford  Hardy- 
Plant  Co.  and  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Maidstone  exhibited  some  cut  hardy 
flowers.  Some  e.xcellent  Sweet  Peas  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Jas.  Box,  Lindfield,  who  also 
staged  good  varieties  of  hardy  Phloxes.  Against 
a  suitable  background  of  Fern-fronds  Mr.  A. 
Ll.  Gwillim,  Sidcup,  displayed  a  selection  of 
double,  single  and  crested  Begonia  blooms. 


shown  in  12  vases.  Jlr.  Frank  Lilley,  Guern- 
sey, was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  showed  varieties 
of  G.  nanus,  and  was  awarded  the  silver  medal 
offered  as  the  1st  prize. 

In  a  class  for  the  same  number  of  varieties  of 
early  or  late-flowering  varieties,  Messrs  KrLW.A.Y 
&  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  won  the  1st  prize, 
their  finest  varieties  being  Theodata  (orange-red). 
Lady  Muriel  Digby  (cream-lemon  and  crimson), 
and  Conway  Seymour  (reddish  scarlet) ;  2nd,  Mr. 
K.  Velthuvs,  Hillegon,  Holland. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  Gladioli,  any  varieties,  arranged  with 
any  foliage,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  5  square 
feet.  The  Ist  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Kel- 
w-iY  &  Son,  the  2nd  to  Mr.  Lilley,  and  the 
3rd  to  Mr.  Velthuys. 

Messrs.  Kelway  won  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
jjrizes  in  the  class  for  three  spikes  of  a  new- 
Gladioli  with  the  varieties  Cecilia  Kelway,  Bala, 
and  James  William  Kelway  respectively. 

Mr.  Lilley  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six 
blooms  of  any  Gladiolus  shown  in  a  vase,  whilst 
the  secretary,  Mrs.  Atkinson.  The  Flagstaff. 
Locksheath.  Southampton,  had  the  best  basket 
of  Gladioli   with  the  variety  America. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Gladiolus  James  William  Kelway. — Of  the 
gandavensis  type,  the  flowers  being  a  rich  vel- 
vety-red. A  glorious  flower  in  both  size  and 
corouring. 

G.  Cecilia  Kelway. — Also  a  large-flowered 
variety,  the  petals  being  rose,  shading  to  a  paler 
centre  ;  the  lower  segments  lemon,  blotched  with 
red.     Both  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 


NORTH  HANTS.  SWEET  PEA. 

July  15. — The  fifth  annual  show  of  this  society 
was  held,  at  the  invitation  of  jMr.  and  Mrs. 
Alfred  Palmer,  at  Wokefield  Park,  Mortimer,  on 
the  above  date.  Twenty-four  classes  were  pro- 
vided, and  there  were  over  250  entries.  The 
premier  prize  for  15  bunches  of  distinct  varie- 
ties was  won  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Cook,  and  the 
N.S.P.S.  medal,  given  by  Mr.  F.  Mason  Good, 
went  to  Mrs.  Twist  for  an  exceedingly  good 
bunch  of  Evelyn  Hemus.  Altogether,  the  display 
was  well  worthy  of  the  society,  which,  although 
it  is  only  a  small  private  society,  has  done  much 
for  the  cult  of  the  Sweet  Pea  in  this  district,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  founder,  the  Rev.  F. 
Page  Roberts,  who  still  acts  as  hon.  secretary 
and  general  organiser. 


NATIONAL  GLADIOLUS, 

July  18. — The  first  exhibition  of  this  newly- 
established  floral  society  was  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
HorticultuTal  Society  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  last.  The  schedule  com- 
prised nine  classes,  seven  of  these  being  restricted 
to  nurserymen.  The  competition  was  very 
limited.  'Three  exhibitors  entered  in  the  various 
nurserymen's  classes,  whilst  the  open  classes  were 
practically  neglected.  In  all  but  two  classes 
medals  constituted  the  prizes. 

The  first  class  was  for  12  varieties  early-flower- 
ing  Gladioli,   six  spikes  of   each  variety  to  be 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Which  is  the  Best  Boller? — In  reply  to  the 
querv  on  this  subject  bv  J.  C.  (see  vol.  xlix.,  p. 
380),"  I  find  the  Chatsworth  boiler  the 
best  and  most  economical  boiler  for  heating 
in  small  places,  if  set  on  four  bricks  with 
flues  all  around.  I  have  just  replaced  one 
that  has  been  in  use  for  17  years.  The 
length  of  this  boiler  is  42  inches  by  18 
inches  by  18  inches,  and  it  has  to  heat  about 
1,150  feet  of  4-inch  piping.  The  cost  for  fuel 
averages  £13  to  £14  per  annum.  We  use  small  coke 
from  cinder  ovens.  Our  houses  here  are  stove, 
greenhouse,  early  and  late  vinery,  Croton  house, 
intermediate  Orchid  house,  cool  Orchid  house,  and 
Tomato  house,  besides  one  span-roofed  frame  and 
pits.  All  these  are  heated  from  the  one  boiler. 
The  fire  will  burn  almost  anything  that  is  put 
on  it.  F.  G.  Skelton,  Mount  Pleasant  Gar- 
dens, Bishop  Anrl-land. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apple  Shoots  Diseased  ;  TK  K.  The  trouble  is 
due  to  canker.  Spray  the  trees  next  season 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half  strength 
when  the  leaves  are  expanding,  and  again 
when  the  fruit  is  set. 

Begonias  Failing  :  F.  B.  The  damage  is 
caused  by  eelworm  at  the  roots,  for  which  there 
is  no  cure. 

Carn.\tjon  Seedling  :  Seashore.  Your  Carnation 
is  a  seedling  form  of  a  fringed,  and  probably 
double  variety  of  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 
The  varieties  of  the  best  florists'  type  always 
produce  about  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of 
single  flowered  varieties,  but  the  margins  of 
the  petals  are  not  fringed.  The  slender  stems 
rather  suggest  Dianthus  plumarius,  but  this 
cannot  be  determined  without  seeing  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  the  single-flowered  Carnations,  and 
possess  a  Carnation  scent. 

Dianthus  e.^rbatus  and  Campanula  Medium  : 
Perplexed.  The  Sweet  William  has  been  killed 
by  eelworm.  The  soil  should  be  treated  with 
quicklime,  or,  better  still,  with  gaslime,  and 
allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  months  before  use. 
There  is  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  Canterbury 
Bells. 

Grapes  Unsatisf.\ctory  :  W.  A.  G.,  R.  J.  F., 
and  J.D.  No  dise.'ise  is  present.  The  unsatis- 
factory appear.nr..  e  of  the  berr'es  is  due  U> 
the  cultural   ' :~^:meri. 


ilELON  Disease:  .Y.  Y.  Z.  The  plant  is  affected 
with  Melon-leaf  blotch.  Spray  the  foliage  on 
alternate  days  with  liver  of  sulphur,  one  ounce 
in  two  gallons  of  water. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  M.  11'.  The  fruiting 
specimen  is  Hypericum  Androssemum ;  the 
other  is  H.  elatum. —  W.  Honess.  Daphne 
Mezereum. — A  Regular  Reader.  1,  Thuya 
plicata ;  2,  Magnolia  (probably  M.  obo- 
vata) ;  3,  Olearia  Haastii ;  4,  Abies ;  the  speci- 
men is  too  poor  for  identification ;  5, 
Aucuba  japonica  salicifolia. — Fakam.  1,  Rose, 
send  to  some  grower ;  2,  Helichrysum  orien- 
tale ;  3,  Clematis  recta ;  4,  Geranium  san- 
guineum  ;  5,  Lythrum  salicaria. — A.  P.  S.  1, 
Campanula  carpatica ;  2,  C.  linifolia ;  3,  C. 
rhomboidalis  ;  4,  C.  pusilla  ;  5,  C.  alliariaefolia. 
— /''.  B.,  Bnldenden.  Galium  verum  ;  Lady's 
Bedstraw. —  W.  T.  S  Co.  Epimedium  pinna- 
tum. —  IF.  Fulford.  1,  Veronica  speciosa  alba; 
2,  Iris  sp.  (too  withered  for  identification)  ;  3, 
Achillea  alpina. — .4.  B.  C.  1,  Rheum  palma- 
tum :  2,  Epilobium  augustifolium ;  3,  Cam- 
panula latifolia  alba;  4,  Stachys  sylvatica ;  5, 
Symphytimi  tuberosum;  6,  Spiraea  tomentosa; 
7,  S.  Uouglasii  var.  ;  8,  Campanula  rapuncu- 
loides  ;  9,  .Spiraea  japonica  :  10.  Epilobium  hir- 
sutum  ;  11,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.  pi. —  li'.  R.  P. 
1,  Lactuca  Plumieri ;  2,  Potentilla  recta  ma- 
crantha ;  3,  Cytisus  canariensis. — /.  D.  1, 
Lotus  corniculatus ;  2,  Prunella  vulgaris ;  3, 
Potentilla  Tormentilla. — R.  V.ibSon.  Coron- 
illa  varia. — J .  D.  Poa  nemoralis,  L. — 0.  R. 
1,  Oncidium  unicorne ;  2,  0.  sphacelatum ;  3, 
Odontoglossum  Sanderianum ;  4.  Brassia  ver- 
rucosa ;  5,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  5,  Angrsecura 
arcuatum. — //.  T.  1,  Pteris  tremula  ;  2,  Adi- 
antum  tenerum ;  3,  A.  formosum  ;  4,  Cheilan- 
thes  elegans. —  W.  E.  B.  Magnolia  glauca  var. 
major  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  2164. — E.  S.  1,  Coelqgyne  crista'ta ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  pulchellum;  3,  Dendrobium 
nobile ;  4,  Cypripedium  villosum  ;  5,  Oncidium 
species;  6,  Cymbidium  Lowianum  ;  7,  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum.  The  above  are  the  names  of 
the  pieces  of  Orchids  sent  so  far  as  we  can' 
judge  without  seeing  flowers.  All  the  specimens 
show  indications  of  having  suffered  for  want  of 
sufficient  water.     Use  rain-water  if  possible. 

Nectarines  :  Dacus.  The  fruit  has  been  injured 
by  mildew.  Spray  the  tree  next  season  with 
liver  of  sulphur  at  a  strength  of  one  ounce  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  commencing  when  the 
leaves  are  unfolding. — H.  M.  B.  The  leaves 
are  injured  by  mildew.  Spray  ,the  trees  with 
liver  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  in  tly-ee  gallons  of 
water,  and  repeat  the  spraying  next  season 
when  the  leaves  are  unfolding. 

Soil  for  E.xamination  :  l\l.  C.  'The  sample 
appears  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  fibre,  but  it  is 
rather  light  in  texture.  Tiy  the  effect  of  a 
mulching  of  cow  manure. 

"  Streak  "  in  Sweet  Peas.  Ajax  and  Kent. 
Another  season,  sprinkle  the  soil  with  sulphate 
of  potash  when  the  plants  are  3  to  4  inches 
high. 

Sweet  Pea  Sport  :  Sweet  Pea.  The  variety 
shows  no  improvement  on  the  cream-pink  sorts 
already  in  commerce.  There  are  many  good 
varieties  in  this  section. 

To  Destroy  Wireworms.  Ajax.  The  most 
certain  method  of  destroying  wireworms  is  by 
injecting  carbon  bisulphide  into  the  soil. 
Pour  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  into  a  small  hole 
about  6  inches  deep.  This  is  sufficient  for 
each  square  yard.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  care  is  required  when 
using  it. 

Tomatos  :  Pillingers.  The  leaves  are  affected 
with  Tomato  leaf-rust.  If  the  fruit  is  present, 
spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur :  one 
ounce  in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Violas  Diseased  :  R.  J .  The  plants  are  affected 
with  Violet-rust  (Puccinia  violie).  There  is  no 
cure  at  this  stage.  Do  not  propagate  from 
diseased  plants.     Add  lime  to  the  soil. 

Cotntnunications    Received, —F.  S — T.  N — S.  L.  & 

Co La  Rose_P.  li..  Stourbridge—P.  W.  S C.  E.  P 

H.  A.--W.  E.   B Dublin_S.    \V.    0._M.  C — A.  B 

H.   W._Cliloris_W.   H.    W._W.   P..    Leatherhead  — 

D.  R.  W.._E.  M._W.  A.  C._T.  S.-  H.  W._J.  C  _S.  A 

C.  T.  D._W    B.  H E.  H C.  S.  S._A.  S.— \V._J.  V._ 

K.  W H.  W.,  Harrogate_A.  K._R.  W.  &  Co  _SeIsey 

Hai— J.  R._L.  G  ,  BrusseIs_R.  S.,  Woking_W.  B.  S., 

.-i.i-ton—W.  G.  W.,  Basingsloke—H.  G.  A H.  J.  E_ 

^1.  f .  C E,  B F.  B J.  K.  K.  &  Sons—W.  P.  R,_L.  H. 
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THROUGH  LITTLE  NAMAQUA- 
LAND   WITH    THE    VASCULUM 
AND  THE  CAMERA.* 

IT  is  nut  easy,  perhaps  it  is  inipnsBible,  to  re- 
veal by  means  of  pen  and  paper  the  secret  of 
the  fascination  with  which  Namaqualand 
grips  those  who  have  lived  or  travelled  there. 
■  The  difficulties  are  the  greater  when  one  is  ad- 
dressing those  who  are  favoured  to  abide  among 
the  green  fields,  the  trim  woods,  and  the  choice 
gardens  of  England.  In  Namaqualand  the  sun  is 
rarely  obscured  by  cloud,  and  in  the  summer  the 
joys  of  its  rising  are  tempered  by  the  thought 
of  what  mu.st  be  endured  before  it  sets.  But, 
however  intense  the  heat  of  midday,  the  ex- 
hilarating effect  of  the  crisp  dry  air  never  fails. 
The  glories  of  the  night  are  not  to  be  attempted 
by  an  ordinary  pen.  A  rich  an<l  hardy  vegeta- 
tion, comprising  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
plant-forms,  faiU  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the 
land.  The  most  striking  feature  of  Namaqualand 
scenery  is  found  in  the  bare  granite  domes  and 
slopes  of  its  mountains  {see  fig.  30).  In  the  sandy 
plains  bordering  the  sea  or  the  fiat,  stony 
desert  a/cross  which  the  country  is  entered  from 
the  south,  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  each  plant 
to  establish  itself  as  faj  from  its  neighbours  as 
possible.  .\nimal  life,  nevertheless,  abounds. 
Many  species  of  antelope,  the  wild  ostrich,  the 
jackal,  hares,  and,  in  sandy  ground,  mice  innu- 
merable, are  constantly  seen  or  heard.  The  little 
Namaqua  partridge  is  fftund  in  large  coveys  at 
every  water  hole.  Large  birds  of  prey  are  com- 
mon, and,  except  at  high  elevations,  snakes  are 
abundant,  though,  fortunately,  they  are  of  a 
retiring  nature.  The  leopard  is  the  greatest  that 
remains  of  the  beasts  of  prey ;  he  rarely  appears, 
though  he  may  be  heard  in  the  early  morning, 

•  Being  some  notes  on  Ihe  Percy  Sladen  Mereiorial  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Orange  River,  1910-11.  This  expedition 
was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Kuyal  Society. 


and  after  nightfall  he  will  sometimes  cause  a 
panic  among  the  transport  animals.  Man  has 
made  his  mark  upon  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  economic  value  of  his  mines  and  his 
wheatfields  hardly  compensate  for  the  destruction 
for  which,  directly  or  indirc.'.ly,  he  is  responsible. 
But  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  silent 
solitude  of  great,  unoccupied  spaces  in  which  the 
harder  moods  of  nature  have  free  course,  Nama- 
qualand still  offers  some  attractions. 

Namaqualand,  as  the  name  is  usually  under- 
stood, has  its  southern  limit  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Oliphant's  River,  and 
extends  northwards  to  the  Swakop  River,  the 
old  political  boundary  between  the  Namaqua 
tribes  in  the  south  and  the  D*maras  or  Hereros 
beyond.  It  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
and  its  eastern  frontier  lies  along  the  edge  of  that 
part  of  the  South  Central  African  plateau  which 
is  known  ae  the  Kalahari  on  the  north  and 
Bushmanland  on  the  south.  The  Orange  River 
in  its  lower  course  traverses  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  forms  the  line  of  separation  between 
Great  Namaqualand,  part  of  the  German  Protec- 
torate on  the  north,  and  Little  Namaqualand  on 


In  a  comparatively  short  journey  we  pass  froiu 
the  sub-ti-opical  succulent  vegetation  of  the  dry, 
sandy  coast-belt  or  of  the  stony  desert  which 
bounds  the  range  on  the  south  into  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains  in  which  Heaths,  Gladioli,  Oxa- 
lis,  Wahlenbergias,  terrestrial  Orchids,  and 
brightly-flowered  Composites  relieve  the  dull 
monotony  of  Leucospermum.  Cliffortias,  Res- 
tiacese,  Phylicas,  and  other  forms  charac- 
teristic of  the  Table  Mountain  and  the 
ranges  which  lie  between  it  and  the  Karoo. 
In  the  south  the  rainfall  is  almost  limited 
to  the  winter  season ;  as  we  advance  northwards 
the  proportion  of  summer  rain  gradually  in- 
creases. Throughout  the  region  the  principal 
flowering  season  occurs  in  the  spring  months — 
August  to  October.  But  as  the  proportion  of 
summer  rain  increases,  a  secondary  season  of 
flowering,  from  December  to  February,  becomes 
more  and  more  marked.  The  spring  flora,  especi- 
ally in  the  Khamiesberg  rjnd  between  this  range 
and  the  Orange  River,  is,  without  doubt,  but  in- 
completely known,  thou^'h  it  has  yielded  lai'ge  col- 
lections of  plants  to  Diege,  Bolus  and  others. 
Few  botanists  have  worked  in  the  counti-y  in  th* 


Fig.   30. — NAMAQUALAND. 

A  northern  part  of  the  Khamiesberg  showing  a  granite  dome  bare  of  phanerogamic  vegetation 

except  where   the   rock  is  fissured.    In   the  foreground  are   fine   trees  of  Acacia  horrida  and 

Euphorbia  mauritanica.    AtoJ!  dichotoma  occurs  near  the  summit. 


the  south.     It  is  to  Little  Namaqualand  that  the 
following  remarks  will  mainly  apply. 

Little  Namaqualand  is.  generally  regarded  as  a 
desert,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  economi- 
cally, the  greater  part  of  it  deserves  its  reputa- 
tion. But  away  from  the  maritime  plains,  the 
climatic  conditions  are  by  no  means  those  of  a 
desert.  The  land  rises  abruptly  in  a  series  of 
broken  granite  hills  and  mountain  ranges,  cul- 
minating in  the  Khamiesberg,  the  highest  peaks 
of  which  attain  to  nearly  6,000  feet.  From  the 
summits  of  these  the  views  in  all  directions  are 
difficult  to  describe.  To  the  west,  beyond  the 
lower  hilltops,  a  golden  haze  overhangs  the  sandy 
coast  bolt,  and  in  the  farther  distance,  some  50 
miles  away,  the  sea  sends  back  a  glittering  reflec- 
tion of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  opposite  direction 
the  mountains  fall  some  3,000  feet  to  the  plains  of 
Bushmanland,  which  stretch  almost  without  a 
break  to  the  horizon.  To  the  noi'th  and  south, 
as  far  as  one  can  -see.  the  land  is  thickly  beset 
with  steep  mountains,  whose  granite  peaks  and 
ridges  give  little  promise  of  the  wealth  of 
vegetation  that  is  actually  found  upon  them. 


summer  season,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  collections  made  by  the  Percy  Sladert 
expedition  in  December,  January  and  February 
last  appear  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion- 
of  forms  hitherto  unknown. 

In  the  summer  montlis  surface  water  is  scarce, 
and  travelling  with  a  number  of  animals  is  not 
without  its  anxieties.     In  the  recent  journey  a- 
stretch  of  48  miles  separated  one  water  from  the 
next,  and  distances  of  20  or  30  miles  frequently 
occur  between  these  halting  places.     Given  such 
conditions   and    the    necessity    of   transporting    a. 
load  varying  from  1,500  to  3,000  lbs.  in  weight  ■ 
for  a   distance  not  far  short   of  1,000  miles  in  a 
country  possessing  little   gras-!.   the_  traveller  is  : 
almost  compelled  to  use  donkeys  as  transport  ani- 
mals. A  team  of  12  of  these  useful  creatures  per- 
formed the  journey  with  ease.     Ordinarily  they 
will  travel  15  miles  a  day,  but  under  stress  of 
circumstances  they  can  do  50  miles  in  24  hours.  • 
The   illustration   in   fig.   31   shows,   in   the   back- 
ground, a  mountain-mass,  about  30  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Khamiesberg,  rising  to  4,300  feet.    A 
little  below  the  summit  is  an  extensive  plateau,. 
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which  bears  a  rich  flora.  The  bare  granite  sur- 
fuces  act  as  water-catchment  areas,  and  where 
their  lower  edges  meet  the  soil  the  greatest 
density  of  the  vegetation  is  found.  Some- 
times    two     of     these     rock     slopes     foim     the 


A  mountain  mass  of  this  magnitude  is  an  impor- 
tant water  reservoir.  Fed  by  the  winter  rains 
from  the  north-west,  its  springs  remain  active 
thrnughout  the  dry  season  ;  on  three  sides  of  it 
the  land  is  rarely  free  from  the  effects  of  drought. 


HYBRID    FREESIAS. 


Itj  the  issues  fur  April  1  and  15  last, 
I  note  that  attention  is  drawn  to  new  Freesias 
— one  named  Conquest,  raised  by  Mr.  C. 
Van  Tubergen,  Haailcm,  from  inter-crossing 
Tubergenii  Freesias,  and  others,  raised  by 
Dr.  Ragionieri,  from  crosses  of  F.  refracta 
alba  and  F.  Leichtlinii.  In  1908  I  raised 
a  beautiful  variety  from  a  cross  between  F.  r.?- 
fracta  alba  x  F.  Armstrongii,  and  it  received  a 
First-class  Certificate  from  the  Horticultural'. 
Association  of  New  South  Wales.  I  named  it 
Freesia  Maidenii,  after  Mr.  Maiden,  the  Govern- 
ment botanist.  Mr.  Maiden  had  a  coloured  draw- 
ing made,  tlie  flower  being  a  pleasing  shade  of 
lilac-pink.  The  flowers  are  the  same  size  as  those- 
of  F.  refracta  alba,  and  are  sweetly  scented.  The 
cross  has  slightly  altered  the  season  of  flowering, 
which  is  some  three  weeks  in  advance  of  F.  Arm- 
strongii, and  a  little  later  than  F.  refracta  alba. 
I  have  seedlings  from  the  original  plants,  and. 
will  inform  you  later  of  the  results.  George  W . 
Kerfhaw,  Niirferi/man  and  Hose  Grower,  Wah- 
roonga,  Milson's  Point  Line,  New  South  Wales. 


THE    ROSARY. 


The  "transport"  of  the  Hercy  Sladen  Memorial  Expedition. 


steep  sides  of  a  narrow  ravine;  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  trough  contains  great  bushes 
of  Erica  Plukenetii  and  Muraltia  rigida,  whose 
yellow  pungent  branches,  frequently  inter- 
liued  with  those  of  a  prickly  Cliffortia,  make 
travelling  slow  and  painful;  with  them  are  found 
Passerinas,  Lachnseas,  one  or  more  shrubby 
Rubiaceae,  a  strongly-scented  Diosnia,  large 
bushes  of  a  Dodoniea,  and  two  or  three  tall  Um- 
beliiferaj  with  a  Psoralea  and  a  Thesium  closely 
resembling  them  in  habit.  These  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  notable  elements  of  the  bush,  which 
rises  from  a  groundwork  of  Restiacese.  Selaginete, 
Hydrocotyle,  and  a  few  Grasses.  But  for  the 
absence  of  Proteacete  and  the  presence  in  the  rock 
crevices  of  many  Crassulas  and  Mesembryan- 
theinums,  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  imagine 
oneself  on  the  middle  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
tlie  Cape,  200  miles  to  the  south. 

Fig.  32  shows  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Khamiesberg,  as  seen  from  the  south-west. 
One  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  range 
(Sneeuwkop,  5,200  feet)  appears  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  middle  distance  is  an  old  reed- 
roofed  cottage  (the  middle  one  of  the  three  build- 
ings), which  Drege  is  said  to  have  visited  in  1830. 
It  is  the  old  farmhouse  known  as  Koets,  situated 
about  10  miles  east  and  a  little  north  of  Elleboog- 
■  fontein,  where  Drege  collected  in  August  of  that 
year.  In  fig.  33  the  Sneeuwkop  is  seen  from 
the  west  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  its  base.  From  this  point  of  view  its 
twin  peaks  are  fairly  distinct.  A  number  of  fine 
examples  of  Aloe  dichotoma  occur  on  the  rough 
northern  slopes  of  the  hill  in  the  foreground,  an 
aspect  which  is  particularly  favoured  by  this  re- 
markable tree  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range. 
The  flora  of  Sneeuwkop  is  of  exceptional  in- 
terest. Its  upper  slopes  appear  to  receive  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  rain  than  the  higher 
peaks  of  the  range  ;  this  is  probably  due  to  its 
more  westerly  situation.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  number  of  the  species  which  occur — 
or  did  oceur — on  Sneeuwkop  are  not  to  be  found 
at  similar  or  higher  elevations  further  inland.  In 
December,  1909,  some  scores  of  acres  on  its 
middle  and  upper  western  slopes  were  devas- 
tated by  fire,  and  a  year  later  the  vegetation  was 
mostly  a  melancholy  array  of  blackened  stumps. 


For  this  reason  alone  it  is  very  much  to  be  re 
gretted  that  a  great  part  of  its  surf.ice  hac 
been  allowed  to  pass  into  private  ownership. 
Its  sides  are  too  steep  to  be  of  any  value  for 
agriculture,  and  its  owners  use  it  merely  as  an 
occasional  run  for  sheep  and  goats.  If  it  had 
been  strictly   protected,   its  capacity   for   water- 


ROSE    BILLARD    ET    liARRK. 

Althoijgh  this  variety  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  over  20  years,  it  is  still  less  popular  than  it 
ought  to  be.  There  is  no  better  golden  yellow 
garden  Rose,  for  it  blooms  profusely,  and  has  a 
good   habit  of  growth. 

Billard  et  Barro  bears  its  flowers  on  trusses, 
which  are  excellently  suited  for  table  decoration, 
and  in  the  bud  form  it  makes  a  fine  coat  flower. 
It  can  be  w'ell  grown  in  three  forms,  namely,  as 
a  large  bush,  standard,  or  half  standard  ;  as  a 
standard  or  half  standard  it  makes  a  fine,  strong 
head. 

This  variety  must  not  be  pruned  severely,  for 
this  causes  very  strong  growth  and  but  few- 
flowers  ;  all  the  pruning  that  is  needed  is  to  cut 


F;G.    33. — N.\>.H2L".AL.\ND. 

end  of  the  Khamiesberg  range  with  Sneeuwkop   6,200  ft.)  as  seen  from  Koets. 
Bushes  of  Galenia  fruticosa  in  the  foreground. 


storage  would  be  greater  than  it  is,  and,  inci- 
dentally, it  woidd  have  provided  a  refuge  for 
the  wild  fauna  and  flora  in  a  region  where  these 
are  unusually  interesting,  and  the  flora,  at  least, 
greatly  in  need  of  protection.  //.  //.  IF.  F. 
(To  he  continued.) 


out  dead  and  worn-out  wood,  prune  fairly  hard 
the  weak  and  twiggy  growths,  and  the  strong 
shoots  only  as  far  as  they  appear  unripened. 
Billard  et  Barre  grows  and  flowers  best  when 
grown  on  the  seedling  briar  stock.  C/icster 
Parker. 
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FRIAR  PARK. 

An  account  of  some  of  ihe  more-striking  fea- 
tures in  the  remarkable  gardens  of  Sir  Frank 
Oisp,  at  Friar  Park.  Henley-on-Thames,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Gardiner^  Clironlch,  October  28, 
1£99,  with  views  of  the  residence,  the  lake, 
rosary,  topiary  garden,  and  rockery.  A  view 
of  the  "  snow<lad  "  peak  of  the  Matterhom  sur- 
mounting the  mountainous  rockery,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Japanese  garden  were  given  in 
the  issue  for  October  29,  1909.  Many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  gardens  in  late 
years,  and  all  classes  of  plants,  and  more  especi- 
ally those  of  singular  growth  or  peculiar  con- 
strurtion,  are  represented  by  important  collec 
lions,  the  whole  representing  one  of  the  fineet 
collections  of  trees,  shrube  and  plants,  both 
hardy  and  exotic.  cv«r  seen  in  a  private 
garden.  Although  the  gardens  are  compara- 
tively new,  everything  appears  well-established, 
and  this  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  huge 
rockeries  on  which,  in  the  high  levels  masses 
of  Alpine  Pinks,  Saxifragas,  Antennarias,  the 
different  species  of  Thymus,  Linna-a  borealis, 
Veronicas,  and  other  Alpines  of  the  higher 
ranges   thrive  excellently.     On   lower  levels  are 


flowers  and  herbs  that  were  popular  in  a  past  - 
age.  Bamboos,  Gunneras,  and  other  suitable 
plants  are  seen  on  the  margii'.s  of  a  great  lake. 
Another  pleasant  feature  of  the  Friar  Park  gar- 
dens is  found  in  the  varied  tints  in  the  Pinetum ; 
the  blue  shade  of  .\bies  Parryana  glauca,  Cedrus 
atlantica  glauca,  and  other  grey-tinted  varieties 
being  especially  effective.  The  Rosary,  in  which 
Roses,  showy  perennials,  and  annuals  are 
planted,  have  the  main  walks  arched  over, 
the  arches  being  covered  for  the  most  part 
with  the  graceful  Wichuraiana  varieties.  It 
was  interesting  to  observe  the  original  Rosa 
Lucix  (Wichuraiana)  of  Japan,  from  which 
American  and  European  florists  have  produced 
the  popular  climbing  varieties  now  in  great 
favour.  The  species  was  planted  in  a  bed  by 
itself,  the  plants  being  fully  in  flower.  Lilies  of 
many  species  are  flowering  in  profusion  ;  Gladioli, 
including  some  of  the  newer  kinds  which  are  of  a 
violet  colour;  Cactus  and  single  Dahlias;  in- 
numerable showy  herbaceous  plants,  ornamental 
shrubs,  all  give  a  wealth  of  variety  and  beauty 
in  their  seasons,  thriving  as  they  do  under  the 
care  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  P.  0.  Knowles,  who 
has  designed  and  superintended  the  whole  of 
the  planting. 


j**Tf3t 


Stieeuwkop  (S,MO  ft )  t«n  from  ihe  pa»  above  BowesJorp  (3,000  fl  ).     Many  fine  trees  of 
Aloe  dichotomy  in  the  centre. 


Acaena  microphyllB.  with  heads  of  red  flowers, 
purple  Anbrelios.  blue  Plumbago  Larpentne. 
and  Dwarf  Genliann.  Rpign-a  repens,  Schi/x) 
codon  MildancUiiidi-s.  the  Heath-like  Fabiiiiin 
inibrirala,  CVironilla  varia,  various  apecics  of 
(KniiUiera.  (iernniuni.  niid  a  hoH  of  other 
pretty,  close  growing  rock  plants,  most  of 
them  prc.ienliiig  large  masses,  and  in  many  cases 
cuvering  the  stones  with  their  brightly-coloured 
flowers.  In  basiiM  btlow  the  cascades  the  Cape 
pond  weed  (Aponogeton  di^tachyoii)  bears  its 
while,  fragrant  flowers,  whilst  other  aquatics, 
including  N-nrietifs  of  coli^ured  Nymphajas, 
are  in  flower,  the  twnks  being  clad  with 
masses  of  dwarf  Irises,  which  show  evidence  of 
having  flowered  well  earlier  in  the  season.  Speci- 
ally I'ffi'ilive  are  the  yellow  sprays  of  Tropieolum 
polyphyllum,  trailing  over  the  higher  rocks,  and 
tlie  feathery  white  plumes  of  Polygonum  Bald- 
srhuanicum,  drooping  over  one  of  the  rustic 
bridges, 

A  "  grey  "  garden  and  its  surroundings  is 
fil.inted  with  subjects  of  a  silvery  tint,  and  there 
are  models  of  old-lime  gardens  planted  with  the 


Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp, 
visitors  are  permitted  to  inspect  the  gardens  on 
Wednesdays  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
end  of  September,  for  a  small  fee,  which, 
together  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  a 
guide-book  of  the  gardens,  are  divided  between 
the  Mayor  of  Henley's  Convalescent  Fund,  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Uenevolent  Institution,  .Tnd 
the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  The 
rockeries,  with  their  wonderful  caves,  through 
which  visitors  ])a8s  on  the  stream  in  a  boat,  arc 
especially  popular,  whilst  the  instructive  and 
amusing  illustrated  guidebook  furnishes  much 
information  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

The  Glass  Houses. 
The  greater  number  of  the  plant-houses  con- 
tain plants  of  curious  construction,  either  in  their 
growth  or  flowers,  those  which  have  a  medicinal 
or  economic  valii\  and  others  which  are  of  scrip- 
tural or  historical  interest.  Other  houses  con- 
tain plants  for  decorative  purposes.  In  one 
house  i«  a  fine  collection  of  succulents,  including 
representatives  of  most  of  the  genera. 


In  the  Orchid  houses  plants  inbloom  included 
Pleinothallis  niacroblepharis,  the  dwarf,  tufted 
plant  bearing  many  of  its  gnat-like  flowers ;  On- 
cidium  abortivum,  with  few  complete  and  many 
rudimentary  flowers  (see  fig.  141,  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  ISfovember  13,  1909,  p,  322)  ;  several 
Bulbophyllums,  of  which  the  feather-lipped  B. 
barbigerum  and  the  distinct  and  finely-coloured 
B,'  claptorie'nse  were  the  most  noticeable;  species 
of  Cycnoches,  bearing  either  male  or  female 
flowers,  and,  in  one  case,  flowers  of  both 
se.\es;  HouUetia  Sanderi,  with  erect  in- 
florescence of  whitish  flowers,  like  those  of 
the  Dove  plant  (Peristeria  elata) ;  Angrse- 
cum  Kotschyi,  witb  a  fine  raceme  of  long- 
spurred  flowers,  which  elongate  by  the  unfolding 
of  a  spiral  portion ;  A,  arcuatum ;  Masdevallia 
Davisii,  M,  Simula,  M,  Iricha-te,  M.  nidifica  and 
other  Masdevallias ;  Catasetum  Christyanum,  C. 
atratum,  Stenoglottis  fimbriata  and  S,  longifolia, 
Trichopilia  marginata,  Megaclinium  falcatum, 
its  flattened  rachis  bearinj;  single  rows  of  curious 
flowers ;  M.  puipureorachis.  Rcstrepia  antenni- 
fera,  Oncidium  Papilio,  well-flowered  specimens 
of  Vanda  tricolor,  and  various  Cypripcdiums. 

The  showier  Orchids  were  represented  by 
Cattleyas,  La^lias,  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  many  Lycastes,  Odontoglossum  cris- 
puin,  0.  citrosmum,  and  a  selection  of  pretty 
Thunias.  Other  plants  less  shown  but  interesting 
botanically,  included  Bulbophyllum  Reinwardtii, 
B.  saurocephalum,  B.  Sanderianum ;  several 
forms  of  B.  Lobbii,  and  the  singular  B.  infla- 
tum,  with  its  curious  moss-like  flowers,  closely 
arranged  on  a  swollen  rachis.  Further  variety 
was  furnished  by  plants  of  Ornithocephalus 
grandiflorus,  the  handsome  rose-lipped  Eulophia 
guineensig,  and  some  other  pretty  Eulophias;  the 
carmine  Broughtonia  eanguinea ;  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  Dcndrobium  acuminatum,  with  several 
strong  spikes  of  white  and  rose-coloured  flowcis ; 
Scuticaria  Hadwenii ;  the  white  Anguloa  uniflora 
eburnea ;  the  yellow  A,  Clowesii,  and  the  red 
and  yellow  A.  Ruckeri ;  Trichopilia  marginata, 
Aeride-s  Fieldingii,  and  other  species  of  Aerides; 
Cirrhopetalum  robustum ;  C.  Cumingii  and  other 
ei)ecies ;  Calanthe  vcratrifolia,  Blctia  Shep- 
herdii  and  a  number  of  pretty  Epidendruins. 

In  another  house  several  species  of  Aristolo- 
chia  were  in  flower,  including  A,  ridicula  and  A. 
clegans,  also  such  interesting  plants  as  Tacca 
cristata,  the  long  drooping  filaments  giving 
the  inflorescence  a  singular  appearance ;  a  selec- 
tion of  insectiverous  plants  and  many  Dorstenias 
and   Tillandsias. 

The  large  aquatic  house  was  gay  with  tropical 
Water  Lilies  in  bloom,  including  the  blue  Nym- 
phica  stellala,  N.  Zanzibarensis,  and  the  rose- 
coloured  N.  devoniensis,  with  smaller-growing 
subjects  arranged  at  the  side  of  the  tank.  In 
this  house  is  a  very  large  plant  of  Grammato- 
phyllum  spe<'iosum,  which  has  not  yet  flowered. 
.Suspended  from  the  roof  were  many  plants  of 
Nepenthes,  furnished  with  fine  pitchers ;  several 
trailing  Vines  and  -Aroids,  a  large  specimen  of 
.Monstera  deliciosia.  with  many  fruits  ripening. 
I  also  observed  the  Rice  plant.  Zizania  aquatica. 
Sugar  Cane,  .Saccharum  officiiiarum,  and  various 
tropical  fruiting  and  spice-bearing  plants.  A 
fernery,  arranged  as  a  rockery,  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  Ferns,  and  there  is  also  a  Palm 
house  and  ranges  of  fruit  houses. 

In  other  plant  houses  subjects  specially  noted 
were  a  batch  of  Cape  Eueomis,  with  tall  spikes, 
each  plant  being  furnished  with  a  crown 
of  leaves  at  the  apex,  a  collection  of  bril- 
liantly-flowered tuberous  rooted  Begonias,  and 
a  fine  show  of  Lilinm  spcciosum.  Testu- 
dinaria  elephantipes  (Elephant's  Foot)  and 
Bowiea  volubilis  furnish  remarkable  examples  of 
di.saimilar  growth  in  the  lower  and  upper  parts, 
the  bases  being  of  great  size  and  bulb  like  in 
form,  the  growths  being  slender  and  twining. 
A  house  has  recentl.y  been  erected  for  accommo- 
dating .'\lpiiie  and  other  plants  that  are  not  quite 
hardy  in  the  open  rockeries.     J.   O'ii. 
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REPORT    ON    THE   CONDITION    OF   THE   OUT-DOOR   FRUIT   CROPS, 

[FROM     OUR     OWN     CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    ".\verage,"    "Over."    ok    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    of    the    crop; 
AND    "Good,"    "Very    Good,"    or    "Bad,"    denote    the    quality. 
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W.    F.    Mackenzie,    The    Dar- 
ns, Thurso  Castle,  Thurso. 

John        Macpherson,        Mayne 
Gardens,   Elgin, 
m.       Ogg,      The      Gard.ns, 
Duffus  House,  Elgin. 

Alexr.    Dow,   Darnaway   Castk 
Gardens,   Forres,    N.B. 

Chas.         Webster,         Gordon 
Castle,  Fochabers. 

William     Liddell,     The     Gar- 
;ns,    Balfour   Castle. 

William   L.    Mintv,    The   Gar- 
dens. Ardross  Castle,  Alness. 

D.    Melville,    Dunrobin    Castle 
Gardens,   Sutherland. 

John    Mclvor,    The    Gardens, 
Skibo  Castle,  Dornoch. 


ames     Grant,     Rothienorman 
Gardens. 

■mon  Campbell,  Fyvie  Castle 
Gardens. 

Vm.     Henderson,    The    Gar 
dens,  Meldrum   House. 
John     McKinnon,     The     Gar 

Haddo  House. 
G;:orge     Edwards,     Ballindal^ 
lorh'CasLle  Gardens. 
le.v.    Morton,    The    Gardens, 
Cullen  House,  Cullen. 
Peter  Smith,  Duns  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Duns. 
Robert       Stuart,      Thirlestane 

Castle  Gardens,  Lauder. 
Thomas  Nelson,  Milne  Graden 

Coldstream. 
R.    Henderson,    Ayton    Castle 
Gardens. 

ilexander     Kirk,      consulting 
gardener,    Alloa. 
James    Small,     The    Gardens, 
ood,  Alloa. 
Brotherston,     Tyning- 
Gardens,   Prestonkirk. 
Thomas  Macphail,  Archerfeeld 
IS.   Dirkton. 

pson,        Wemyss 


Castle 


Garden 


Easi 


Wemys' 

D.  McLean,  Raith  Gardens, 
Kirkcaldy. 

William  Henderson,  Balbirnle 
Gardens,  Markinch. 

William  Alison,  Seaview  Gar- 
dens, Monifieth. 

Andrew  McAndie,  Ruthven 
.  Meigle. 

Robert  Bell.  The  Gardens, 
Kinnaird  Castle. 

John  M.  Brown,  The  Gardens, 
Blackball  Castle,  Banchory, 
'illiam  Knight,  The  Gardens, 
Fasque,   Laurencekirk. 

John  Scott,  Banchory  Lodge, 
Banchory. 


Kii 


Hou 


Gardens. 

Frank  Henderson,  Wallhouse 
Garden-;,  Bathgate. 

Wm.  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousle 
Castle   Gardens,   Bonnyrigg. 

Benjamin  Ness.  The  Gardens. 
Oxenfoord   Castle,    Dalkeith 

D.  Kidd,  The  Gardens,  Car- 
berry  Tower,  Musselburgh. 

James  Whvtock.  Dalkeith 
Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

Wm.  McDonald,  Cardrona, 
Innerleithen. 

George  Haig.  Garvald  Gar- 
dens, Dolphinton. 

J.  Farquharson,  The  Gardens, 

;     Kinfauns  Castle,  Perth. 

iThomas  Lunt,  Keir  Gardens, 
Dunblane. 

John   Robb,    Miluab    Terrace, 


eff. 

James  Besant,  Castle  Hu 
Gardens,  Long f organ, 
Dundee. 


itley 


D.      S.      Melville,      PoUallocli  . 

Gardens,   Lochgilphead. 
Henry    Scott,  'Torloisk,    Aros. 

Isle  of  Mull. 
Alexander   Macdonald,    Castle 

Lachlan, 
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William  Priest,  Eglimon  Gar- 
-jns,  Kilwinning. 

John  Mclniics,  Kirkraichael,, 
Maybol-. 

.     Buchanan,    Bargany    Gar- 
dens,   DaiUy. 

D.  Hallidav,  Ascog  Gardens, 
Bute. 

M.  Heron,  Mount  Stuart  Gar- 
dens, Rothesay. 
'.      Stewart,     The     Gardens, 
Knockderry  Castle,  Cove. 

Arthur  Harwood,  Arddarroch 
Gardens,  Garelochhead. 

John  Urquhart,  Hoddora- 
Castle  Gardens,  Ectle- 
fechan. 

James  McDonald,  Dryfeholm, 
Lockerbie. 

David        Ingl  s,        Drumlanrig 
istle,  Thornhill. 

James  Deuchars,  The  Gar- 
dens, Kenmure  Castle,  .\ew 
Gallovfay. 

J.  C.  D.,  Dildawn  Gardens, 
Castle    Douglas. 

John  ShieKs,  Carstairs  Gar- 
dens, Carstairs  Junction. 

Peter  Drown,  Aidgowan  Gar- 
'  ins,   Invtrkip. 

John  Bryden,  Dunragit  Gar- 
dens,   Uunragit. 


J.     G.     Wi 


Che 


Park 


Wakefield. 

,  Dalton  Hall  Gar- 

Jas.   E.    Hathaway,   Baldcrsby 
Park  Garde        ~  '  '    ' 


Glo 


Bo 


Park  Gardens,  Tadcaster, 
L.  E.  Sutton,  Castle  Howa 
Gardens,  Welburn. 


Hall 
Gar- 


Under;  good 
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Average 
good 


W.    J.     Sncll,    Wimpole 

Gardens,   Royston. 
R.  Alderman,  Babrahan 

dens,  Cambridge. 
Thomas      Spooner,      Meldrcth 

Court  Gardens,  Royston. 
Stephen    Castle,    Walpole,    St. 

Andrews,  Wisbech. 
Arthur   Bullock,   Copped    Hall 

Gardens,  Epping. 
H.  Lister,  Easton  Lodge,  Dun- 

H.  w'.  Ward,  Lime  House, 
Raylcigh. 

Wiin,ini  Johnson,  Slansled 
Hall  Gardens,  Stansted. 

H.  Vinden,  Harla.\;on  iManor 
Gardens.  Grantham. 

Fredk.  Barton.  Hainton  HaU 
Gardens,  Lincoln. 

H.  Louth,  Uoothby  Hall 
Gardens.  Granlli.m, 

J.  Wynn.  Sedgeford  Hall  Gar- 
dens, near  King's  Lynn. 

Lewis  Smith,  Shotcsham  Park 
Gardens,  Norwich. 

J.  W.  Bradbrook,  The  Gar- 
dens, Kettcringham  Park, 
Wymondham. 

W.  N.  Thurston,  Witton  Park 
Gardens,  North  Walsham. 
mas   H.   Cook,   Royal  Gar- 
:ns,  Sandringham. 


Average 
Average 


Garde 


Nor' 


Average ; 

good 
Average 


'.    C,    Slow    Hall    Gardens, 
Downham  Market,  Norfolk. 

Shingler,      Melton     Con- 
stable  Gardens.    Norfolk. 
G.  D.  Davison.  Westwick  Gap- 


Thos.  Simpson.  Hrnham  Gar- 
dens, Wangford. 

Alfred  Andrews,  High  House 
Gardens,  Campsea  Ashe, 
Wickham  Market. 

W.  Messenger,  Woolvcrslone 
Gardens.   Ipswich. 

Herbert  Coster,  Ickworth  P.nrk 
Gardens.  Burv  St.  Edmunds. 

James  Hilson.'  Flixton  Hall 
Gardens,   Bungay. 
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COUNTY. 

APPLES 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND   NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

3.  England  E. 

Sl'1'FOLK  (contd.) 

Average: 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

B.  Goodacre,  The  Gardens. 
Moulton  Paddocks.  New- 
market. 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Over  :  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

A.     K.     Turner,    Orwell    Park 

good 

good 

good 

good 

(except 

B.  Cuiranti) 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Ipswich. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

F.  J.  Foster,  CranSeld  Court 
Gardens,  Woburn  Sands. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

C.        J.         Ellen,         Chicksaiids 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Priory   Gardens,   Sheitord. 

Average ; 

Average 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

H.    W.    Nutt,  Ampthill   Road, 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Flitwick, 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average; 

Average 

Average 

Geoige    Mackinlay,    The    Gar- 

good 

'^  go"d  "^  ' 

good 

dens,  Wrest  Park,  Ampthill. 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Wm.     F.     Palmer.      FroxiieUl 

good    . 

gooil 

Gardens,  Woburn. 

Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over   (Black 
Currants 

Average  ; 
good 

Laxtoa  Bros.,  Bedford. 

BUCKINGHAM- 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

under) 
Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under 

James    Wood,     Hedsor    Park 

SHIRE 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Bourne    End. 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

James  MacGregor,  Mtntmnre 
Gardens,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Avera!;e ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

W.      Hcdley      Warren,     Aslun 

Clinton   Gardens. 
Chas.     Page,     Dropmore    Gar- 

Average; 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over 

good 

good 

good 

Average 

good 

dens,  Maidenhead. 

cmisHiRK 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Peter     Wilkinson,     The     Gar. 

dens,     Walton     Lea,     ne.-.r 

Warrington 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Charles  Flack,  Cholmondeley 
Castle  Gardens,  M.ilpas. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  good 

W.  E.  Wright,  Alderley  Park 
Gardens,  Chelford. 

DI.RIiVSHIRE 

Average  ; 
good 

Under 

Under 

Under   (Mo- 
rellos  good) 

good 

.Average  ; 
good 

Bailey  Wadds,    i8i,   Uttoxeter 

New  Road,  Derby. 

Av-erage; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Average; 

Aveiage 

Average ; 

Average ; 

John    Maxfield,    Darley   Abbey 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Derby. 

Average  : 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

F.        Jennings,        Chatsworth. 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

Chesterfield. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

J.     TuUy,     Osmaston     Manoi. 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Derby. 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average; 

Thos.     Rivers     &     Son,    Saw- 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

bridgeworth. 

Average  : 

Unde.- ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Under;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average 

H.     Prime,     Hatfield     House 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

George  Keif,  Danesbury  Gar- 
dens, Welwyn. 

Under    good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under 

Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average 

Wm.  Whitelaw,  Batch  Wood, 
St.  Albans. 

Average; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Ove;  ;  very 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

C.    E.    Martin,   The    Hoo  Gar- 

good 

bad 

good 

good 

dens,    Welwyn. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.. 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

(Morelios) 
good 

Under ;  good 



Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

(Walnuts) 

Average ; 

good 

Daniel  Roberts,  Prestwold 
Gardens,  Loughborough. 

Over;  very 

Under  ;  very 

.Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Under;  good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  very 

\V.   H.    Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Grantham. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

F.     Ibbotson,    RoUeston    Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Leicester. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Under 

John  Harrison,  Overdale, 
Aylestone,   Leicester. 

NORTHAMPTON- 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Robt.       Johnston,       Wakefield 

SHU'l: 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Lodge         Gardens,         Stony 
Stratford. 
Thos.    Masters,    Estate    Office, 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under    • 

Average 

Over  ;  very 

Under 

Over 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Shuckburgh,  Daventry. 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Under  , 

F.  J.  Foster,  Biddlesdcn  Park 
Gardens,  Brackley. 

NOTTINGHAM- 

Over;  very 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

James  B.  Allan,  Osberlon  Gar- 

SHIRE 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Worksop. 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowd- 

ham. 
A.      W.      Culloch,     Newst;ad 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Abbey  Garden^.  Nottingham. 

OXFORDSHIRE 

Over ;  very 

Under; 

0  ver  ;  very 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

0  ver ;  very 

John   A.    Hall,   Shiplake   Court 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good     ■ 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over  I  good 

Over;  good 

A,  J.  Long,  Wyfold  Court 
Gardens,  Reading. 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Over  J  very, 

' ;   Average  ; 

Average  ; 

F.   W.   Pearce,  Eynsham  Hall 

good 

good 

good 

bad 

good 

good 

good 

gSod 

Gardens,  Witney. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average; 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

A.   W.    Perry,   Middlelon  Park 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Bicester. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average; 

Under  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Average  ; 

Under 

C.      E.      Munday,      Nuneham 

good 

good 

good 

-      good 

Park  Gardens,  Oxford. 

Average; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 

...Average  ; 

Under 

T.      Whiting,     The     Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

' ;  ■     good 

Shotover  Park,   Wheatlcv. 

Average 

Under 

Aveiage 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

!  Over  ;  very 
..'     good 

Average ; 
good 

Geo.  Hunter,  Blenheim  Gar- 
dens, Woodstock. 

SHROPSHIRE 

Avera;e ; 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

jpver ;  good 

.pver ;  very 

good 

Over ;  good 

Alex.  Haggart,  Moor  Park. 
Ludlow. 

very  good 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Utider 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

G.  Roberts,  Stanway  Lodge, 
Rushbury,  Church   Strctton. 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ; good 

.\verage ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average; 
bad 

Average ; 
bad 

Average 

J.  Taylor,  The  Gardens, 
Hardwicke  Grange,  near 
Shrewsbury. 

S.  -Taylor,    The    Quinta    Gar- 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average  . 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

good 

dens,           Weston           Rhvu, 
Oswestry. 
George        Risebrow,        Ha'.ton 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  very 

Under ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

.  -Average,;,, 

Average 

bad 

bad     ■ 

good 

good    ■' 

Grange  Gardens,  Shifnal. 

STAFFORDSHIRE... 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average;, 
good 

.Under;  bad 

Edwin  Oilman.  Ingestre  Gar- 
dens, Stafford. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Uiider 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

A.  Chenev.  Shenslone  Court 
Gardens,    Lichfield. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Under 

T.  Bannerman,  Blithfield  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

dens,    Rugeley. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Under;  gojd 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Over 

H.     Collier,     Rolleston     Hall 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 
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4,  Midland  Counties. 
\VAR\VICKSHIRE, 


5.  Southern  Counties. 
BERKSHIRE 


DORSETSHIRE.. 


Over;  ver 
good 
Under 


Averdge ; 
very  good 
Over ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 


ery 


Over ;  good 


Average ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 


Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 


Averat:e; 

good 

Average 
(falling  from 
drought) 
Average ; 
very  good 
Over 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

bad 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Under ; good 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
*good 

Over;  very 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 
Average; 

good 

Under 


Under 
Under 


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 
Under ; good 
Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 
Average 

Under 
Under ;  bad 

Under 

Under;  good 
Under;  bad 

Average 

Under;  good 

Under 


Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 


Under 
Under ; good 
Under ;  bad 

Under 
Under ;  good 


Average  ; 
Average 


Under 
Average 
Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Over 


Average ; 
very  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Under  (miicli 
bliglited) 
Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over  ;  good 
Under 
Under 

Under 
Under 


Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Under; good 


Over ;  very 
Under;  bad 

Over ;  very 

good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 


Under 
Under ;  bad 


Under 
Average 


Over  ;  very 
good 
Under 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 


good 


Under 
Under;  bad 


Under ;  bad 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Over; 
very  good 


Over ;  good 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


Over;  very 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

good 
Under 


Over ;  very 

good 
Under ;  good 


Under;  bad 
Under; good 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Under 
Under 


Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 


Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 


Under 
Average 


Average ; 
very  good 
Under;  good 


Under 
Average 
Average 


Over; 
very  good 


Under;  bad 
Under 
Average 
Under 

Under 
Under 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Average 
Under  • 


Under:  bad 


Under 
Average 
Under 


Under;  bad 
Under 
Under 


Under ;  bad 
Under ;  bad 


Under 
Under 
Under 


Average ; 

good 

Under;  bad 


Under 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 


Under 

Under 
Under 


Under 
Under 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 


Average 

Over;  very 

Average 

A  verage 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over ;    very 

good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Over ;  very 


Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 


Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over ; 
very  good 

Average 


Over ;  very 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

good 
Under 


Average ; 
good  (except 
li.  currants) 

Averajje; 

very  good 
Over ;  good 


Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 


Average ; 
Under; goo J 


Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Over; 

good 


ery 


Average 

Over;  good 

Average ; 


Over  ;  good 

Over 

Over ;   very 

good 

Average ;   bad 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  very 

good 


Average 

good 

Over 

good 

Over 


ery 


Avera.^e ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 


Average 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average; 

good 

Average; 

sood 

good 

Average ; 
small 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Over :  good 

Average 

Under 


Average  ; 

very  good 

Under ;  good 


Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  good 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 


Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 


Average 

Average 
good 
Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average 


Average ; 

good 
Average 


Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 
Under 


Over 
Over 

Average 


Average ; 
good 
Under 


Aver.Tge ; 
Under 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Shlpston- 
Gardens, 


F.   Capp,  The  Gardens,  Char- 
ters, Ascot. 

A.      MacKellar,     Royal     Gar- 
dens, Windsor. 

J.      Howard,      Eenham      Park 
Gardens,  Newbury. 

VV.    Fyfe,    Lockinge    Gardens, 
Wantage. 

F.  Freed,  East  Hendred  Gar- 
dens,  Steventon. 

A.    B.   Wadds,    Englefield   Gar- 
dens, Reading. 

T.     Turton,    Castle    Gardens. 
Sherborne. 

Denny,     Down     House 


Gard: 


Blandford. 


R.    Coles,   Holme   Priory  Ga 

dens,  Warehara. 
J.    Rogers,    Langton  Gardens, 

"■      dford, 
}.  Jaques,  Bryanston  Gardens, 
Blandford. 

Kempshall,       Abbotsbury 
Castle  Gardens. 

Shakelton,     Forde     Abbey 


Chard. 
M  interne,     Cerne 

tark. 


Garde 

F.      Olver, 
Abbas. 

E.  Molyneux,  Swanm 
Bishop's  Waltham. 

H.  G.  Nichols,  Strathfieldsaye 
Gardens,  Mortimer  R.S.O. 

R.  Learmonth,  Sherfield 
Manor,  Basingstoke. 

R.  G.  Onslow,  The  Gardens. 
Dogmersfitld  Park,  Winch- 
fteld. 

Henry  Martin,  Bartley  Lodge 
Gardtns,  Cadnam,  South- 
ampton. 

A.  W.  Blake,  The  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Highclere,  near  New- 
bury. 

H.  C.  Dredge,  The  Gardens, 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey. 

Henry  TuUett,  Ashe  Park  Gar- 
dens, Overton. 

George  Woodward,  Barham 
Court  Estate  Gardens. 
Maidstone. 

George   Bunyard,  Maidstone. 

'illiam    Lewis,    East    Sutton 

Park,  Maidstone. 

eo.    Fennell,    Bowden,    Ton- 
bridge. 
George     Loekyer,    Mereworth, 

Maidstone. 
John     Thomas      Shann,     The 

Gardens,    Bcttshanger   Park, 

Eastry,  Dover. 
Charles    E.    Shea,    The    Elms, 

Foots  Cray. 

J.    G.    Weston,    Eastwell    Park 

Gardens,  Ashford. 
H.   Cannell   &  Sons,   Swanlcy. 

H.   Markham,  Wrotham   Park 

Gardens,   Barnjt. 

'.      Poupart,      Marsh      Farm, 

Twickenham. 

'.    Bates,    Cross    Deep    Gar- 

aens,   Twickenham. 
James  Hawkes,  Osterlcy  Park 

Gardens,   Isleworth. 

mes    Hudson,    Gunnersbury 

House,  Acton. 
S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 

Wisley,   Ripley. 

eo.       Kent,     The     Gardens, 

Norbury  Park,   Dorking. 
Geo.   Hafsey,   Riddings  Court 

Gardens,    Caterham    Valley. 

'.      H.      Honcss,      HoiKdtne 

Gardens,        Holmbury        St. 

Mary,  Dorking. 
James     Watt,     The     Gardens, 

Mynthurst,  Reigate. 
Jam-s  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge 

Gardens,  Wcybridge. 
John     Smith,     Coombe     Court 

"      lens,         Kingston  -  on  - 

Thos.  Tyson,  Wykehurst  Park 
Gardens,  Havward's  Heath. 

J.      Middcll.     Sedgwick     Park 
Gardens,  Horsham, 
r.  A.   Wilson,  The  Gardens, 
Eridge      Castle,     Tunbridgc 
Wells. 

William  E.  Bear,  Hailsham. 


W.      H.     Smith,     Wes 


De 
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COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERKIIlS. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

SUSSEX   (conld.) 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

W.     A.     Cook,    The    Gardens, 

Good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Lconardslee,  Horsham. 

Over; 

Under; 

Average: 

Under*,  good 

Under;  good 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

W.    J.     Langridge,    Ote     Hall 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,   Burgess   Hill. 

WILTSHIRE 

Average; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 
Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 
Under;  good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Under;  good 
Over  ;  good 

Under;  good 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gar- 
dens, Calne. 

Thomas  Challis,  The  Gardens, 
Wilton  House,  near  Salis- 
bury. 

7,  England,  N.W. 

LANCASHIRE 

Under ;  good 
Average  ; 

Under ; good 
Under;  bad 

Under;  good 
Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Under ; good 

E.      F.      Hazelton,      Knowsley 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under  ;  bad 

Gardens,  Prescot. 
Thomas     Wyton,     Abbeystead 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Gardens,    Lancaster. 

WESTMORELAND... 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

W.  A.  Miller,  Underky  Hal) 
Gardens,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

Under 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Under 

good 

Averatie ; 
good 

F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle 
Gardens,  Penrith. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

J.  Moorhouse,  Dalton  Hall 
Garden^    Burton 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

Walter     Caton,     The     Lodge, 

8,  England,  S.W. 

good 

good 

Helme  Lodge,  Kenda!. 

CORNWALL 

Under 

Under  ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

Average; 

Average  ; 
very  good 

W.       Andrews,       Tregothnan, 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Frank  j.  Clark,  Tehidy  Park 
Gardens,  Camborne. 

Average ; 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over;   very 

G.    H.    Maddern,    Trewidden, 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Btiryas    Bridge. 

DEVONSHIRE 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 

E.     E.     Bristow,     Castle     Hill 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  South  Molton. 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Geo.  Baker,  Membland,  New- 
ton Ferrers,  near  Plymouth. 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

James  Mayne,  Bicton  Gardens, 
Budleigh  Salterton. 

GLOUCESTER- 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;    very 

Average  ; 

John   R..    Tooley,    Toddington, 

SHIRE 

good 

good 

good 

bad 

Winchcombe. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

U  nder ;  bad 

Under 

Average; 
good 

Over;   good 

Average 

William  Keen,  The  Gardens, 
Bowden  Hall,  near  Glouces- 
ter. 

John  Banting,  Tortworth  Gar- 

Average; 

Under 

.Average ; 

Under 

Under 

.'Vverage 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

good 

good 

good 

dens,    Fallield. 

Average; 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

William       Nash,      Badminton 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Gloucester. 

Average 

Average 

Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

.  Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Wm.   J.   Jcfferies,   Cirencester. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

LTnder;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

F.    C.    Walton,     Stanley    Park 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Stroud. 

A~\-erage 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Arthur  Chapman,'  Westonbirt 
Gardens,    Tetbury. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Average 

H.  Berry,  Highara  Court 
Gardens,  Gloucester;     ' 

HERIFORDSHIRE. 

Avera-e; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Thos.  Watkins,  Newport  Hall 
Gardens,  Eafdisky. 

Average; 

Under;  very 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  very 

Under ;  very 

Average ; 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 

A.        Buckingham,        Stanage 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Brampton 
Brian.                  ... 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Thomas      Spencer,      Goodrich 

gjod 

good 

good 

CfUrt  Gardens,  Ross. 

Average : 

Under 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

George        Mullins,        Easlnor 

good 

Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average; 
good 

Under 

Thos.  Coomber,  The  Hcndre 
Gardens,  Monmouth. 

Average ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over  ;  very 

Average 

King's    Acre    Nurseries,  Ltd., 

good 

good 

good 

Hereford. 

SOMERSETSHIRE   ., 

Under  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  very 
good 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under  ;  very 
good 

Over ;  good 

Under ;  good 

George  Shawley,  Halswell 
Park  Gardens,  Bridgwater. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

William     Hallett,     Cossington, 

near  Bridgwater. 
J.    T.    Rushton,   The   Gardens, 

Barons  Down,  Dulverton. 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

F.  J.  Little,  Knowle  Gardens, 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Average; 

Over;  good 

Over 

Dunster. 
G.    H.    H:ad,    The    Gardens, 

good 
Average 

good 
Under 

good 
Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

good 
Average 

Average 

Kingsdon  Manor,  Taunton. 
Samuel   Kidley,   Chipley   Park, 

Wellington. 
E.    A.    Husscy,    Leigh    House, 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average 

good 

good 

Chard. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Over  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Over 

A.  Young,  Willey  Court  Gar- 
dens, Worcester. 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

C.  A.  Bayford,  Davenham 
Gardens,  Malvern. 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Over;   good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average; 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

W.   Crump,  Madreslield  Court 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Malvern 

WALES : 

DENBIGHSHIRE 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

J.  A.  Jones,  The  Gardens, 
Chirk    Castle. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over;  very 

good 

Over ;   good 

Average 

].  Martin,  Bryn  Estyn  Gardens, 
Wrexham. 

FLINTSHIRE 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 
good 

John  Forsvth,  The  Gardens, 
Hawarden    Castle,    Chester. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

James  Barnard,  Mostvn  Hall 
Gardens,   Mostyn. 

GLAMORGAN. 

Average ; 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over 

R.      Milner.      The      Gardens, 

SHIRE 

good 

good 

Margam   Park,    Port   Talbot. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

C.  T.  Warmington,  Penller- 
gaer  Gardens,   Swansea. 

MERIONETHSHIRE 

Over; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Over  ;  very 

Under;  fairly 

John    S.    Higgins,    Rhug   Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Corwen. 

PEMBROKESHIRE,. 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

good 
Average ; 

Average; 

good 
Average ; 

Average 

Geo.  Griffin,  Slcbeck  Park 
Gardens     Haverfordwest 

Average ; 

Average  , 

Over;  good 

Average; 

Over; 

Average 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  The  Gardens, 

good 

good 

good 

veiy  good 

good 

good 

Clynfiew,   Boncath. 

RADNORSHIRE 

Average ; 
bad 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  bad 

Average; 
bad 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

J.MacCormack,  Maesllwch 
Gardens,    Glasbury. 

Over ;  very 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  (badly 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under 

C.  M.  Nixson,  Knighton  Gar- 

good 

blighted) 

good 

good 

dens. 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Mr.  Wilson  Palliser,  Hortoo 
Manor  Gardens,   Horton. 

July  29,  1911.] 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS-('w""""rf) 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

IRELAND : 

9.  Ireland.  N. 

DUBLIN'       

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

bad 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
very  good 

good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under 

over 

Average 
(B.  Currants 
over) ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

A.  Campbell,  Si.  Anne's  Gar- 
dens,  Clonlarf. 

R.  Savage,  Belleck  Manor, 
Ballina. 

Michael  McKeojvn,  Julians- 
town,  Drogheda. 

J.     B.     Pow,    Dunsany    Castle 

Fred,  W.  Walker,  Sion  House 
Gardens,   Sion    Mills. 

MAYO 

MEATH 

TYRONE 

Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under 

L'nder ;  bad 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

WESTMEATH 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average; 
good 

Under 

G;o.     Bogie,    Pakenham    Hall 
Gardens,  Castlepollard. 

10,  Ireland,  S. 

ATHLONE 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 

Under : 

very  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average 
Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Avei  age ; 
good 

Averase ; 
good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

good 
Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

J.       J.       Murray.       Moydrura 

Castle   Gardens,   Allilone. 
M.  Colbert.  Aghern,  Conna. 

"  Horticulturist,"         17,         St 

Patrick's  Terrace,  Magazine 

Road. 
Fredk.        Bedford,       Straffan 

House      Gardens,      Straffan 

Station. 
Ale.xr.    Black,    Carton,    May- 

CORK 

KILDARE 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Average 

ROSCOMMON 

Average : 
good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Terence  Rogers,  Frenchpark 
House  Gardens,  French- 
park. 

Thomas  Dunn,  Strancally 
Castle    Gardens,    Tallow. 

David  Crombie,  Curraghinore 
Gardens,  Portlaw. 

WATERFORD  . 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  good 
Average 

Over;  very 

good 

Average 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

CHANNEL 

ISLANDS: 

GUERNSEY  

JERSEY 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 
Under;  bad 

Under 
Under ; good 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 
Under ;  good 

Average;  , 
bad      ■ 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

bad 



C.    Smith    &    Son,    Caledonia 

Nursery,   Guernsey. 
Thomas     Sharman,     Imperial 

Nursery,    St.    Mark's    Road. 

St.   Heliers. 

ISLE-OF- 

MAN: 

Lender  ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 



Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

_... 

James  Inglis,  Brunswick  Road 
Nursery,  Douglas. 

SUMMARY. 


SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

Records. 

"H. 
< 

£ 

a. 

(3 

ill 

1 

< 

St 

2 

Records 

P. 
< 

a. 

1 

1 
.a 
0 

1 

■3 
2 

Number  of  Records 

Average       

Over 

•Under          

(62) 
19 
83 
10 

(56) 
9 
8 

44 

(60) 
26 
6 
23 

(57) 
30 
10 
17 

(22) 
12 
2 
8 

(26) 
12 
1 
13 

(62) 
31 
80 

1 

(62) 
23 
23 
16 

(7) 
4 
2 

1 

Number  of  Records 

Average        

Over 

Under          

,14) 

3 
4 

(14) 
10 

(14) 
6 
0 
9 

(12) 
7 
1 
4 

(9) 
7 

"2 

(7) 
2 
0 
5 

(14) 
8 
S 

1 

(14) 

4 
3 

(7) 
5 
0 
2 

ENGLAND. 

CH 

ANNEL   ISLANDS. 

Number  of  Records 

Average       

Over 

tinder          

(178) 
lOfi 
47 
!>0 

(172) 

42 

2 

128 

(170) 
69 
20 
81 

(1601 
78 
23 
59 

(136) 
37 
6 
93 

(127) 
26 

101 

(173) 
87 
76 
10 

(173) 
89 
69 
15 

(114) 
65 
15 
34 

Number  of  Records 

Average       

Over 

Under          

(2) 
1 

1 

(2) 
"2 

(2) 
1 

(•21 

1 

"1 

(2) 

1 

(1) 
1 

(2) 
1 

1 

(91 
2 

z 

WALES. 

ISLE   OF    MAN. 

Number  of  Records 

Average       

Over 

Under          

(12) 
C 
5 

1 

(12) 
"7 

(12) 
2 
.1 
7 

(12) 
6 

1 

(9) 
2 
1 
6 

(4) 

1 

1 

(121 
7 
5 

(12) 
8 

a 
1 

(8) 
4 
1 
3 

Number  of  Records 

Average        

Over 

Under          

(1) 
1 

(1) 

T 

(1) 
"l 

(1) 
1 

(1) 

-~ 

(1) 
1 

(11 

1 

- 

f, 

GRAND    SUMMARY,   1911. 

SUMMARY   OF   1910   FOR   COMPARISON. 

Number  of  Records  !  (264) 

Average       139 

Over 88 

Under           37 

(257) 

60 

6 

192 

(259)       (244) 
102         122 
29           34 
123           88 

(179) 

59 

9 

111 

(166) 

42 

1 

122 

(264) 
134 
117 
13 

(264) 
130 
99 
35 

(136) 
78 
18 
40 

Number  of  Records     (226) 

Average       41 

Over 6 

Under          180 

(222) 

28 

7 

187 

(221)        (216) 

50           74 

6             5 

165         137 

(164) 
63 
18 
68 

(146) 

36 

1 

109 

(227) 
142 
45 
40 

(226) 
118 
92 
16 

322) 
85 

87 

70 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.c 

Letters  lor  Publication,  ns  well  as  specimens  or  plants 
loi  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  inthe  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer .  If  desired,  the  signature  mill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

.Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editors  do  not 
undeitake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Editors  and  Publisher.— 0»>' Co»,-5/io«rf«i/s  would  obvi- 
ate delay  in  obtaining  anstvers  10  l/ieir  ccmmumcalions, 
and  save  us  much  lime  and  trouble,  if  Ihcy  would  iin-lly 
observe  the  notice  printed  ivcekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
letters  relating  lo  financial  matters  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  and  that  all 
communications  intended  for  puiUcation,  or  referring  to 
the  l.ilerarv  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  n.inied, 
shiiuld  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  hvo  drpart- 
m,  nts.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  tvhen  letters  are 
misdirected. 

Illustrations.-  TheEditorswill  begladto  receiveand  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  fie-KS.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
inteiesi  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matleiswhichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Ne\^spapers.— Correspondents  sending  neivspapers  should  be 
caietul  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  AUGUST. 


ileet. 


Scotlish  Hon.  A5 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  1- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Com 

meet. 
WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  2- 

Bishop's  Waltham  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3- 

Roy.    Lancashire    Agric.   Soc.   Sh.   at    Bury    (4    days). 

Weston-super-Mare  Fl.  Sh.     Holyport  Cottagers'  Hort. 

and  Industrial  Soc.  Sh. 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6 
ey  Sweet  Pi 


Sho 


Soc.  Fr; 


lise  d'Horl.  de 


Londri 


neet. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  7- 

Bank  Holiday.     Swanage  Fl.  Sh. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  8— 

Leicesler  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).  Knaresborough  and  District 
Fl.  Sh.    Clevedon  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  9- 
Brecon  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10— 

Taunton  Deane  Fl.  Sh.  Soc.  Nationale  d'Hott.  de 
France  (Paris)  Exh.  Prendergast  Fl.  Sh.  at  Haverford- 
west.    Border  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Sh.  at  Coldstream. 


Gladiolu 


shibit 


0-\fordshire  Fl.  Sh. 
Baltimore,  U.S.A.  (4  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  16- 
Hemel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  17- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Aberdeen  Sh.  in  Duthie  Park,  Aber- 
deen (3  days).     Deal,  Walmer  &  Dist.  Fl.  Sh. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  Fl.  Sh. 

WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  23- 

Shropshire  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24— 

Peebleshire  Hort.  Soc.  Fl.  Sh. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26-^ 

Symington  Fl.  Sh.     Hawiclt  Fl.  Sh. 

1  UICSDAY,  AUGUST  29- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
M..  Fred.  Enocli,  F.L.S.) 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  30- 

Nat.  Vegelable  Soc.  Sh.  in  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Hall,  West- 
minster. Irish  Gard.  Assoc,  and  Benev.  Soc.  meet. 
Cheshire  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Chester. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  31— 
Dundee  Fl.  Sh.  (3  days). 


KRAGE    Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    weeli 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
al  Greeiiwich-62-l=. 
TUAL  Temperatures:- 
London.  —  Wednesday,  July    26  (6    P.M.)  :    Max.    77°  ; 
Min.  61". 
Gardeneis'  Chronicle   Office,    41,   Wolliiigton   Street, 
Covent    Garden,    London  .—Tll.rsday,  July  27 
(10  A.M.)  :    Ear.   30-1''  ;  Temp.  60°  :   Weather— 
Sunshine. 


In  the   present  issue   we  pub- 
The  Fruit    jjgj^   ^^jj.  customary  report  on 

Crops.  |.j^g  outdoor  fruit  crops,  and 
we  do  so  with  some  satisfaction,  because 
the  report  shows  that,  as  compared 
with  last  season,  the  present  prospects  are 
distinctly  favourable.  This  much  may  be 
said,  although  it  is  only  too  probable  that 
the  drought  which  still  prevails  may  have 
serious  effects  in  gardens  and  plantations 
where  the  soil  is  lacking  in  moisture- 
holding  qualities. 

Taking  Apples  first,  we  find  that,  out 
of  264  returns,  there  are  only  37  which 
describe  the  crop  as  being  less  than 
the  average,  whilst  139  reporters  have 
average  crops  and  88  have  crops  which 
exceed  the  average.  On  glancing  at 
the  figures  for  1910,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  were  far  less  favourable,  for  the 
total  of  226  returns  was  composed  of  180 
below  the  average  and  only  46  which  w-ere 
equal  to,  or  above,  the  average.  In  1909 
the  returns  were  better  than  last  year, 
but  less  good  than  those  of  the  present 
season.  Thus,  the  Apple  crop  is  of  a  grati- 
fying nature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
rain  will  be  forthcoming  before  the 
drought  causes  a  serious  thinning  of  the 
fruits.  In  some  cases  within  our  observa- 
tion the  trees  are  already  relieving  them- 
selves of  part  of  the  crop,  but  in  these 
particular  instances  there  are,  fortunately, 
more  than  sufficient  fruits  left  to  ripen.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  returns  from 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
show  almost  the  same  proportion  of  aver- 
age crops,  which  is  somewhat  unusual. 

The  Pear  crop  is  less  satisfactory  than 
that  of  Apples,  and  scarcely,  if  anything, 
better  than  last  year,  while  it  is  much  less 
favourable  than  the  crop  of  1909.  Out  of 
257  returns,  as  many  as  192  describe  the 
crops  as  under  the  average  ;  there  are  60 
average  crops  and  only  five  which  are  esti- 
mated as  exceeding  the  average.  Next 
week  we  hope  to  print  some  of  the  re- 
marks of  our  correspondents  on  the  circum- 
stances which  they  believe  to  have  oper- 
ated for  and  against  the  crops.  In  respect 
to  Pears,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  sunless  character  of  the  season 
1909  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  last  year, 
the  paucity  of  the  present  crops  may  also 
be  largely  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather 
which  prevailed  last  summer,  for  it  was 
certainly  as  bad  as  in  the  previous  year. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  apportion  the 
blame  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  and 
every  fruit-grower  knows  well  enough  that 
the  weather  conditions  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  when  Pear  trees  should  have 
been  setting  their  fruits,  was  exceptionally 
unpropitious.  The  failure  of  the  Pear  crop 
appears  to  be  general,  for  the  returns,  as 
in  Apples,  show  much  the  same  proportion 
of  under-average  crops  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts. Plums  promise  to  be  much  more 
plentiful  than  last  year,  when  there  were 
165  reports  of  under-average  crops  out  of 
221  returns.  This  year  there  are  only  128 
crops  under  the  average  out  of  259  returns. 
The  average  crops  last  year  were  50,  whilst 
this  season  they  are  102,  and  instead  of 
six  over-average  crops  last  year  there  are 
now  29.    Cherries  afford  another  instance 


of  a  satisfactory  yield,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  the  returns  being  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  1909.  Out  of  244  reports,  there 
are  122  which  describe  the  crop  as  equal 
to  the  average,  34  which  state  over-average 
crops,  and  88  cases  in  which  the  yield  is  de- 
ficient. For  this  crop  the  returns  from  the 
English  counties,  particularly  Kent,  are 
the  more  valuable,  and  the  figures  for  this 
county  are  78  average  crops,  23  above  the 
average,  and  59  less  than  the  average 
yield. 

Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots  were 
all  badly  affected  by  unfavourable  weather 
in  spring,  whilst  the  trees  were  in  flower, 
and,  in  addition,  the  trees  can  scarcely 
have  matured  as  well  as  usual  last  season. 
Out  of  179  returns  for  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, there  are  111  cases  in  which  the 
crops  fail  to  equal  the  average,  and  only 
nine  reporters  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  in 
the  satisfactory  position  of  having  yields 
which  exceed  the  average.  There  are  165 
reports  upon  Apricots,  and  122  of  these 
state  that  the  crop  is  inferior  to  the  aver- 
age. In  the  London  district  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines and  Apricots  are  less  satisfactory 
than  they  have  been  for  several  years  past, 
and  the  reason  generally  advanced  by 
those  directly  concerned  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  trees  is  the  cold  spell  which  oc 
curred  in  April. 

Under  the  heading  "  Small  Fruits " 
are  grouped  red  and  white  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries 
and  Loganberries,  and  our  returns  year 
after  year  show  clearly  enough  that  these 
fruits  crop  with  a  greater  certainty  than 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Peaches. 
This  year,  out  of  264  returns,  there 
are  134  reports  of  average  crops,  117 
in  which  the  yield  is  described  as 
exceeding  the  average,  and  only  13 
cases  in  which  the  average  is  not  reached. 
This  result  is  more  favourable  than  last 
year,  but  scarcely  equal  to  the  returns  for 
1909,  when  there  were  only  seven  reports 
of  under-average  crops  in  the  kingdom. 
Strawberries  were  not  so  plentiful  this 
year  as  last  season,  but  the  yield,  particu- 
larly from  the  later  ripening  varieties,  was 
equal  to  that  of  1909.  Respecting  Nuts,  in- 
cluding both  Filberts  and  Walnuts,  the  re- 
turns show  that  in  96  cases  the  crops  are 
equal  to  the  average,  whilst  40  are  de- 
ficient. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  shows 
two  fine  specimens  of  uncommon  Ferns  growing 
in  Brisbane  Botanic  Gardens.  The  plant  of 
Platycerium  grande  has  the  two  types  of 
fronds  found  in  these  Ferns  exceptionally  well 
developed,  the  barren  ones  forming  large, 
erect,  fan-shaped  lamins,  while  the  fertile 
fronds  are  more  or  less  lax  and  pendulous,  of 
stag-horn  or  elk-horn-like  outline,  and  with  the 
spores  distributed  in  a  dense,  even  layer  over  the 
dorsal  surface  near  the  tips.  The  size  of  the 
specimen  may  be  judged  from  the  well-grown 
Caladium  foliage  below  it.  The  other  Fern  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  Opliioglossum  pendulum 
(Ribbon  Fern)  growing  from  a  plant  of  Platy- 
cerium alcicorne.  In  this  case  it  is  the  contrast 
between  the  length  and  abundance  of  the  fronds 
of  this  species  of  Adder's  Tongue  Fern  and  those 
of  our  little  native  species,  0.  vulgatum,  which 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  home  botanist.     In 
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fig.  34  is  illustrated  a  fine  specimen  of  Poljpo- 
dium  irioides  var.  ramosum,  found  wild  by 
Mr.  ilACKAY,  in  North  Queensland,  and  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  by  Jlr.  W.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  under  the  name  of  "  lobatum,"  which 
was  altered  to  "  ramosum."  Some  of  the  spore- 
lings  from  this  plant,  such  a.s  the  one  now  illus- 
trated in  fiig.  34,  shown  even  more  beautiful 
fronds  than  the  parent.  In  fig.  35  is  represented 
a  very  curious  species  of  Polypodium,  P.  rigi- 
dulum  var.  Tidgenii,  which  is  dimorphic,  bearing 
two  distinct  types  of  fronds,  the  larger  ones  some- 
what resembling  those  of  P.  vulgare,  and  the 
short,  dense,  stalkless  ones  thoee  of  the  Oak- 
leaf  Fern.  In  a  communication  to  Mr.  DRtrERY, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photographs. 
Mr.  Bajley  refers  to  a  beautiful  variety  of  this 
species  found  by  his  nephew  having  fronds  much 
more  acutely  and  finely  cut.  A  form  similar  to 
this  and  perhaps  identical  with  it  was  included  in 
Messrs.  H.  B.  yikY  &  Sons'  exhibit  at  the 
Olympia  Show.  It  resembled  P.  Knightiae,  but 
the  fronds  had  a  more  lucent  surface,  and  were 
not  so  much  divid<>d. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society The  next 

meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  Hall.  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  August  1. 
The  lecture  by  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch  has  been 
postponed  to  a  later  meeting. 

Royal     Horticultural     Society's     Ex- 
amination.— From  the  list  of  succe.sfes  in  the 
examination  in  horticulture  held  on  April  5,  we 
notice    that    202    candidates    entered     for    the 
Society's   general    e.xamination    and    68    in    the 
junior  division.   Of  the  senior  candidates,  33.  or 
16  per  cent.,  secured  places  in  the  first  class;  95. 
or  48  per  cent.,  in  the  second  class;  while  69,  or 
35  per  cent.,  appear  in  tlie  third  class.   Only  one 
candidate  failed  altogether.     Of  the  68  juniors, 
four  were  placed  in  the  first,  18  in  the  secon'! 
25  in  the  third,  and  19  in  the  fourth  class,     t; 
il.     GaovEB,    Studley    College,    Warwickshire 
heads  the  list  of  seniors  in  Class  I.,  whilst  H.  I 
Elsden,  Technical  School,  Chelmsford,  occupi. 
the  corresponding  place  in  the  junior  division. 

Kmo    Georoe'S   Gift   to   the   Viceregal 

Gardener.— Prior  to  the  departure  of  the  Cour 
from  Dublin  Castle,  His  Majesty  sent  for  Mr. 
Watt,  head  gardener  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge, 
under  whose  supervision  the  floral  decorations  at 
the  Castle  were  carried  out.  and  presented  liim 
with  a  diamond  pin,  bearing  the  King's  mono- 
gram, surnifuinted  by  a  crown. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who  entered  upon  his 
95th  year  on  .June  30  last,  has  a  paper  on  the  Bal- 
.saminaccie  of  the  State  of  Chitral  in  the  Kfw  fliil 
htin  for  June,  1911.  He  eiuimerates  eight 
species,  mostly  collected  by  cfficcra  of  the 
Army.  Among  the  contributors  named  are : 
General  Gatacre.  Colonel  Sir  FRAxa.i  Young- 
HrsBAND,  Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel  Hamilton, 
Major  Wall,  and  Lieuts.  Toppin  and  Stirling. 
In  the  past  much  has  been  done  for  horticulture 
and  botany  by  the  military,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  there  are  good  followers.  We  know 
of  none  more  enthusiastic  than  the  late  Colonel 
COLLETT,  whose  Flora  of  Simla  was  a  great 
success. 

High  Price  for  Growing  Peas.  -  We  are 
informed  that  at  a  sale  conducted  recently  by 
.Mr.  G.  H.  Banks!  auctioneer,  of  Kidder- 
minster, a  six-acre  field  of  culinary  Pea  Senator 
fetched  £44  per  acre  ;  and  a  19-acre  field  of  the 
same  variety  £25  per  acre.  Both  crops 
were  grown  in  the  Stourport  district.  Senator 
was  raised  and  introduced  into  commerce  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley.  It  was 
awarded  a  P'irst-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  July  11,  1902,  after  trial 
in  the  R.H.S.  gardens  at  Chiswick. 


What  Pig-weed  Takes  from  the  Soil. — 

Under  this  somewhat  striking  title,  the  Queens- 
land Agricultural  Journal,  quoting  Garden  and 
Field,  points  out  the  largeness  of  the  quantity 
of  plant-food  taken  from  the  soil  by  weeds, 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  a  ton  of  pig-weed, 
air-dried,  contains  five  times  as  much  potash, 
twice  as  much  nitrogen,  and  just  as  much 
phosphorus  as  a  ton  of  manure. 

The  Orchards  of  Canada.— Nothing  can 
escape  enumeration  in  these  days,  and  among  the 
latest  objects  to  be  subjected  to  the  calculating 
eye  of  the  census  official  are  the  fruit  trees  of 
Canada  According  to  the  last  official  census, 
an  article  on  which  is  contributed  by  Mr.  H. 
Martinet  to  Le  Jardin,  the  Apple  trees  of 
Canada  number  upwards  of  15  million. 
Peaches  nearly  Ij  million,  Pears  fewer  than 
a  million.  Plums  about  2^  million,  and  Cherries 
Ij  million ;  altogether,  the  fruit  trees  number 
some  21  million,  excluding  vines,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  3  ji>illion.  This  was  in  1901,  since 
which  time  the  totals  have  been  increased  enor- 
mously, the  growers  of  British  Columbia  alone 
having  planted  some  4|  million  trees.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  now  upwards  of  30  mil- 
lion  fruit  trees  in   the  Dominion,   and   that  the 


Fig.  3). — polvpodiu.m  iRioiors  var.  ramosi'm. 

(See  "  Our  Supplementary  Illustration,"  p.  70.) 

capital  value  which  the  orchards  of  Canada  re- 
present is  about  125  million  pounds  sterling :  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  allowance  of  £5  per  tree. 

Drying  Fruit  for  Market. — The  industry 
of  drying  fruit  for  commercial  purposes  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  G.  Eric 
in  L' Agriculture  Xouvrlle.  This  fruit-drying 
industry  has  reached  a  considerable  magnitude 
both  in  California  and  also  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  In  the  latter  region  it  has  de- 
veloped very  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  methods  of 
co-operation  which  have  been  adopted,  methods 
which  concern  themselves  not  only  with  the  de- 
velopment of  markets  but  also  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  best  and  most  uniform  pro- 
cesses of  gathering,  grading,  preserving,  and 
packing  the  fruit.  The  chief  centres  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  Tyrol  are  Bozen,  Meran,  and 
Wintschgan,  near  Innsbruck.  The  art  of  drying 
fruit  successfully  consists  in  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  water  contained  therein  to  such  a 
point  that  the  fruits  do  not  decay,  and  no  fur- 
ther. Dried  to  this  extent,  the  fruit  remains  soft 
and  keeps  its  flavour ;  dried  more,  it  loses  both 
in  quality  and  weight.  Ripe  fruits  dry  better 
and  quicker  than  immature  fruits,  and  the  larger 
the  fruit  the  better  are  the  results  achieved  by 
drying.  Fruits  dried  in  their  skins — Plums, 
Cherries,  and  Grapes — should  be  exposed  first  to 


a  relatively  low  temperature,  which  should  be 
raised  as  the  drying  proceeds.  Pears  and  Appks, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  submitted  at  once  to  a 
fairly  high  temperature.  They  are  bleached  im- 
mediately after  having  been  peeled.  This  is 
done  best  by  exposing  them  to  the  vapour  of 
sulphurous  oxide.  The  time  of  drying  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  fruit  and  with  its  state — 
whether  whole  or  in  pieces — and  may  be  as  brief 
as  three  or  as  long  as  eight  hours.  The  cost  of 
drying  is  extremely  small. 

Kent  Commercial  Fruit  Show.— A  fruit 
show  and  conference  will  be  held  in  conjum-tion 
with  the  Fat  Cattle  Show  at  Ashford  on  Jlon- 
day  and  Tuesday,  December  11  and  12.  Lord 
Northbourne  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  fruit  show  and  conference,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  R. 
DuNSTAN,  principal  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul- 
tural College,  Wye,  chairman  of  committee.  A 
committee  has  been  elected  by  the  various  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  associations  of  the 
county.  The  schedule  embraces  classes  for 
Apples  packed  in  boxes,  maiden  fruit  trees  and 
bottled  fruits.  The  boxes  to  be  used  for  the 
Apples  must  be  of  one  of  the  two  sizes  adopted  by 
the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation.  The 
majority  of  the  classes  are  open  only  to  Kentish 
growers,  but  some  are  open  to  all.  The  exhibits 
are  to  be  judged  from  a  strictly  commercial 
standpoint  as  to  quality,  size,  and  shape  for 
general  utility,  and  also  as  to  the  method  of  pack- 
ing, so  as  to  display  the  fruit  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive form  and  to  ensure  safe  carriage.  The 
authorities  of  Wye  College  have  arranged  a  fruit 
conference  and  packing  demonstration  on  the  first 
day  of  the  show.  Exhibits  from  traders  are  in- 
vited. The  hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Bi  acEss, 
>outh -Eastern   Agricultural  College,   Wye. 

Rose  Canker  and  a  New  Apple  Canker. — 

I.i  the  issue  for  May  13,  p.  293,  reference  was 
made  to  the  prevalence  in  this  country  of  Canker 
i  1  Roses,  caused  by  the  fungus,  Coniothyrium 
Fuckelii.  In  the  June  number  of  I'hyto- 
/lothology,  an  American  periodical  devoted  to 
the  study  of  plant  diseases,  Mr.  P.  O'Gar.a.  re- 
cords the  pre.seiu'e  of  this  disease  in  the  United 
States  and  shows  also  that  the  same  fungus  is 
responsible  for  a  canker  of  Apple  twigs  in  that 
country.  The  spore  bodies  and  spores  formed 
in  the  cankers  of  the  Apple  are  identical  with 
those  present  in  the  Rose  canker,  and  cross 
inoculations  have  clearly  established  the  identity 
of  the  two  diseases.  This  canker  of  the  Apple 
affects  the  twigs  and  the  otems  of  nursery 
stock  just  above  the  crown;  the  same  fungus 
causes  a  rot  of  the  fruit,  circular,  discoloured, 
and  somewhat  sunken  areas  being  formed  at  the 
|)i)ints  of  infection.  Mr.  O'Gara  mentions  a  case 
in  which  serious  affection  of  young  Apple  trcas 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  clump  of 
wild  Roses  that  were  badly  attacked  by  the 
same  disease.  Rose  canker  being  frequently 
found  in  England,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  fungus  causing  it  is  al  io  capable  of 
producing  in  this  country  a  canker  jf  the  Apple 
such  as  occurs  in  the  Uin'ted  State  .. 

"The  Wild  Flowers  of  Ba  mouth  and 
THE  Neighbourhood.'— We  ha  ,  received  llie 
fourth  cilition  of  a  booklet  bearin  the  foregoing 
title,  and  published  by  .Tames  Kynoch,  of 
Brighton.  The  contents  follow  no  sort  of 
order.  First  comes  a  list,  arranged  systemati- 
cally, under  the  Natural  Orders,  with  popular 
names  added,  but  no  localities.  This  is  followed 
by  a  list  of  additions  since  1387.  Then  a  list  of 
certain  plants,  &c.,  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Salwky, 
with  habitats,  and  including  cryptogams  of  all 
classes,  except  Fungi.  It  was  first  published  in 
1863.  Apart  from  repetitions  in  separate  lists, 
misprints  are  numerous. 
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Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Col- 
lege.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  will 
be  held  on  Monday,  the  31st  inst.,  at  3.15  p.m., 
when  the  report  on  the  year's  work  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Rockery  at  Derwent  Hill  Gardens. — 
A  large  rockjry  has  just  been  completed  at 
Derwent  Hill,  Keswick,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Slack.  The  work  of  construction  has 
occupied  18  months,  and,  in  order  to  mark  its 
completion,  Mr.  Slack  entertained  the  operators 
at  dinner.  The  new  rock-garden  was  designed 
and  constructed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Hayes,  nursery- 
man,   Keswick. 

Acclimatisation  Experiments.  —  Bulletin 
No.  207  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
contains  lists  of  seeds  and  plants  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  January  to  March,  1910, 
the  purpose  of  the  importations  being  mainly  to 
secure  hardy,  or  otherwise  serviceable,  plants  for 
acclimatisation  or  breeding  purposes.  The  list, 
which  is  a  testimony  to  the  activity  of  American 
plant-collectors,  contains,  among  specially  note- 
worthy importations,  the  following  : — Seeds  of 
fruit  tre,es  from  Kashmir,  namely,  Prunus  cera- 
sus,  Amygdalus  persica,  Prunus  armeniaca,  Pyrus 
communis,  Malus  sylvestris,  drought-resistant 
Pears  (Pyrus  spp.)  from  China,  where  they  are 
cultivated  among  the  hills  of  S.W.  Manchuria  as 
far  north  as  43-44°  :  the  fruits  are  hard,  late,  and 
keep  all  the  winter.  Tubers  of  Potatos  (Solanum 
spp.)  from  Chili,  wild  Clovers  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Turkey,  and  dark-purple  seedless  Grapes 
from  Wisley.  In  addition  to  the  plants  already 
named,  there,  is  a  new  form  of  Malus  baccata  from 
Siberia,  which  is  in  use  in  Russia  (St.  Peters- 
burg), for  hybridising  with  M.  prunifolia,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  hardier  race  of  Apples. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Rhododendrons.  * 

One  of  the  later  volumes  in  the  Present-Daj 
Gardening  Series  is  Mr.  Watson's  book  on 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  which  contains  an 
interesting  preface  by  Sir  Frederick  Moore,  M.A. 
This  volume  is  not  only  very  nicely  illustrated, 
but  it  is  a  correct  record  of  what  has  been  done 
with  Rhododendrons  in  gardens.  No  one  is  better 
situated  to  write  a  book  on  this  subject  than  the 
Curator  of  Kew,  for  these  gardens  possess  a  lajge 
collection  of  both  species  and  hybrids.  Hor- 
ticulturists may  think  that  nature  has  placed 
no  finality  on  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  man 
to  improve  plant  life  by  hybridisation  and  good 
culture,  therefore,  while  Sir.  Watson  very  plea- 
santly and  correctly  tells  us  what  men  like 
Waterer,  Veitch,  Mangles,  and  others  have  done, 
his  book  should  incite  us  to  still  further  efforts. 

Breeders  should  aim  at  a  prolongation  of  the 
flowering  season  of  Rhododendrons  by  the 
hybridisation  of  the  early-flowering  Himalayan 
species,  which  flower  in  March  and  April.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal 
is  the  liability  of  the  blooms  to  be  cut  off  by  frost. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said,  the  undeveloped  buds 
are  not  injured  by  slight  frosts,  and  the  leaf 
growth  is  usually  so  much  later  as  to  escape  in- 
jury altogether,  so  that  the  mischief  is  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  trusses  of  bloom  which 
have  actually  expanded.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is 
little  short  of  marvellous  to  witness  how  short  a 
time  is  required  by  the  Rhododendron  to  come 
up  again,  as  it  were,  to  the  scratch  with  a  fresh 
.■^et  of  trusses  which  have  been  waiting  for  a 
thaw.  I  do  hot  wish  to  be  tied  down  to  any 
sort  of  definition  of  that  much  abused  word 
"  hardy,"  it  is  a  term  capable  of  such  interpre- 
tations and  vagaries  as  make  me  cordially 
dislike  it.  It  is  so  comparative  and  so  open  to 
misinterpretation  that  it  ought  never  to  be  ap- 

*  Rhododeiuirons  aud  Azaleas,  hy  V^WWzxn  Walson,  A.L.S. 
Present-day  Gardening  Series,  edited  by  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 
(T.C.  and  E.  C   Jack.l     Price  Is.  6d. 


plied  without  qualification.  I  have  known  the 
Oak,  Ash,  Bracken  Fern,  and  common  Bramble, 
injured  by  frost  if  caught  when  the  sap  is  up, 
yet  they  are  amongst  the  commonest  of  our  so- 
called  hardy  native  plants.  My  experience  of 
some  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  is  that  they  are 
every   bit   as   hardy   as   the   Oak. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Watson  would 
tell  us  more  about  R.  Wightii.  Some  30 
years  ago  Sir  George  King,,  of  Calcutta,  sent 
me  seeds  of  it,  which  in  due  time  gave  results  of 
tiie  most  disappointing  kind.  When  the  plant 
bloomed  with  me  it  had  a  washy  pink  or  white, 
small  campanulate  truss  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
R.  campylocarpum,  with  the  characteristic  lalack 
honey  spots  in  the  base  of  the  corolla,  but 
nothing  else  peculiar  in  bloom  or  in  foliage.  Com- 
plaints of  the  same  disappointment  reachftdme 
from  Ireland,  Cornwall,  Surrey,  and  other  coun- 
ties. It  was  evident  that  my  plant  was  not  the 
R.  Wightii  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  Hhndodcn- 
drons  of  the  Sikk'nn  H imalaya.^ ,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  true  R.   W^ightii   has  vet   been 


nam2d  R.  Harrisii  by  Mr.  Watson,  and  I. saw  it 
in  splendid  condition  in  April  this  year  m  Mr. 
Graham  Vivian's  garden  at  Clyne.  It  is  a  really 
fine  thing,  of  the  deepest  blood-red  colour.  About 
30  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles  and  his 
brother  were  at  Penllergaer,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  cro.ssing  some  Rhododendrons,  such 
as  R.  Thomsonii,  R.  Fortunei,  R.  Aucklandii 
(Gritfithianum),  and  R.  ochrac.^um,  now,  I  be- 
lieve, known  as  arboreum  album. 

I  had  some  of  my  plants  of  the  hardy  sorts 
from  Van  Houtte,  and  among  them  was  one  of 
which  I  am  very  fond.  It  was  then  catalogued 
as  R.  Massangei, -but  was  afterwards  called  R. 
campanulatum  Fleur  du  Roi. 

On  another  important  point  Mr.  Watson's 
observations,  will  be  very  welcome.  Whence 
comes  the  colour  of  the  golden-coloured  Azalea 
Anthony  Koster?  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
A.  sinensis  and  A.  mollis  are  synonymous.  I  have 
any  quantity  of  mollis,  and  I  have  crossed  it 
with  pontica  and  other  species,  whereas  the 
plants  of  A.   sinensis  sent  me   by   Van   Houtte 


<f>^R;&c«R^/Z) 


Fig.    35. — POLYPODIUM    RIGIDULUM    VAK.    VIDGENII    in    BRISBANE    BOTANIC    GARDENS. 
(S&3  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 


grown  in  an  English  garden.  The  late  J.  H. 
Mangles  was  staying  with  me  in  South  Wales 
some  30  years  ago,  and  he  told  me  he  had  heard 
of  a  plant  of  it  at  Vienna.  He  went  to  try  and 
secure  it,  but  all  in  vain,  as  it  was  not  R.  Wightii. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  figure  of  this  species  is  not 
exaggerated,  and  we  may  still  hope  to  have  some 
day  the  true  species  in  our  gardens.  Possibly  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  native  of  a  lower  elevation 
in  the  Himalayas  than  we  had  suppoSed,  and  in 
consequence  it  may  not  be  as  hardy  as  we  have 
been  led  to  expect.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  told 
me  that  R.  arboreum,  the  pommon  Rhododen- 
dron of  India,  from  Ceylon  through  the  Neil- 
gherries,  Simla,  Burma,  the  Hinialaya,  &c.,  is 
represented  by  white,  pink,  and,  red  forms,  but 
at  lower  elevations  than  we  can  expect  hardiness. 
My  pink  and  white  arboreums  have  been  very 
successful,  but  it  is  only  now  that  I  am  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scarlet  arboreums  which  I 
have  long  coveted. 

Many  years  ago  that  very  able  and  expert  gar- 
dener, Mr.  James  Harris,  when  gardener  to  the 
late  Lord  Swansea,  raised  a  seedling  between  a 
red  R.   arboreum  and  R.   barbatum,  which  was 


died,  not  once  nor  twice,  until  I  placed  them 
under  glass,  and  then  I  obtained  pollen 
with  which  I  crossed  A.  mollis.  From 
this  cross  I  have  got  a  golden  Azalea,  a. 
little  better  than  A.  mollis,  but  not  quite  so 
good  as  Anthony  Koster.  The  question  I  wish 
to  ask  Mr.  Watson  is  does  not  a  finer  form  come 
from  a  warmer  part  of  China  than  the  ordinary 
type  of  A.  mollis?  My  experience  as  related  may 
have  Ireen  unhappy,  but  it  appears  to  support  the 
contention  of  some  that  two  quite  distinct  plants 
have  been  named  mollis  and  sinensis  respectively. 
The  history  of  the  Rhododendron  in  gardens 
is  an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Watson  has  given  us 
a  great  deal  of  it  in  his  book,  but  I  think  much 
remains  to  be  told,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  magnificent  race  of  hardy  plants  that  we 
know  as  Waterer's  Rhododendrons.  There  are, 
however,  other  matters  beside  the  breeding  of 
these  plants  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  sinall  popular 
book  on  so  large  and  varied  a  genus  of  garden 
plants,  and  I  doubt  if  the  whole  of  them  could 
have  been  more  admirably  treated  upon  than  in 
the  charming  volume  under  notice.  John  T.  I). 
Lhwdijn,  Penllergaer,  Swansea. 
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HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Self- Pollinating  Apples. — If  all  readers 
of  this  paper  who  have  evidence  as  to  the  self- 
fertile  qualities  of  certain  varieties  of  Apples 
and  the  non  self-poUinative  capability  of  others 
would  give  it  in  these  columns,  growers  of  fruit 
would  be  placed  in  possession  of  valuable  in- 
fcrmation.  Fruit-tr«e  nurserymen  and  growers 
on  a  large  scale  can  hardly  fail  to  have  such 
enidence  in  their  plantations,  for  they  usually 
grow  a  single  variety  in  a  large  block.  On 
p.  2  I  gave  evidence  to  show  that  Royal 
Jubilee  is  self-pollinative  ;  that  Lord  Grosvenor 
is  self-pollinative  or  at  the  least  safe  to  set  fruit 
if  as  far  as  216  feet  from  any  other  variety  that 
blossoms  at  about  the  same  time ;  and  that 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  declared  to  be  not  self- 
fertile,  can  safely  be  planted  in  blocks  of  eight 
rows  12  feet  apart.  But  I  can  "  go  one  better  " 
than  this  in  reference  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
as  I  have  a  block  of  12  rows  now  in  the  tliird 
year  from  the  planting,  and  there  are  no  Apples 
beyond  one  side  of  the  block.  Yet  the  trees  on 
tho  outside,  1<4  feet  from  any  other  variety,  set 


Narcissus  Fly.- May  I  point  out  to  your 
recent  correspondents  on  the  Narcissus  fly  (Mero- 
don  equestris)  that  this  is  a  notifiable  pest  under 
the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Order  of 
1910.  and  that  if  they  fail  to  report  the  presence 
of  the  pest  in  their  bulbs,  they  are  contravening 
an  Order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  ren- 
ders themselves  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10?    G.  C.  G. 

Forcing  Vines. — I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
those  writers  who  have  taken  up  this  matter 
so  keenly  on  both  sides.  Writers  of  the  weekly 
Calendars  never  ought  to  be  thin-skinned,  as 
it  is  very  easy  for  anyone  so  inclined  to  criticise 
the  directions  given.  There  are  so  many  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  various  subjects  in  horticul- 
ture that  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  good  re- 
sults by  entirely  different  methods  of  treatment. 
Mv  remarks  have  been  based  entirely  on  practi- 
cal experience.  Mr.  Jefferies  is  of  opinion  that 
99  per  cent,  of  present-day  gardeners  syringe 
their  vines  at  starting  time,  simplv  because  they 
were  taught  to  do  so  in  their  early  days.  This 
docs  not  say  much  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
head  gardener ;  I  have  a  far  better  opinion  of 
him  than  that.  If  we  moved  no  faster  than  this, 
surely  as  a  profession  we  should  be  a  long  way 
behind     in    most    matters     pertaining     to    our 


Fig,  36. — A  CROP  of  melons  at  ballyfin  house. 


as  many  Apples  as  I  allowed  them  to  bear — only 
a  few  near  the  trunks— as  trees  clcse  to  .Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  other  side.  If  this  doee  not 
prove  that  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  self-pollinative, 
it  proves  at  least  that  the  injunction  to  plant  only 
Awo  rows,  of  one  variety  in  one  place  may  be 
safely  disregarded._  Other  varieties  which  do  not 
show  any  lack  of  fruiting  through  being  planted 
ill  blocks  60  feet  wide  (five  ro>Ts)  are  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Domino,  Early  Julyan,  Duchcta 
I  t'Oldcnberg,  and  Stirling  Castle.  Among  Plums 
1  have  eight  rows  each  of  Rivers's  Early  Prolific, 
Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling,  and  six  of  Monarch 
and  Czar,  the  trees  in  which  have  fruited  as  well 
in  the  middles  of  their  respective  blocks  as  on 
the  outsidcs.     A  Southern  Grower. 

Salvia  Sclarea  (see  page  27). — I  first  noticed 
this  beautiful  plant  several  years  ago  in  a 
rottP'ie  garden  at  a  small  village  named  Dulcote, 
just  out.side  the  city  of  Wells  in  Somensetsliire. 
It  is  a  biennial  sp-.  cie.s  and  seeds  rather  freely. 
W.  ./.  Wi.1t'.  S'cHwciiid  ^fil/.•■:.  Friiiiic.  Somer.ul. 
[An  illustration  of  this  .ipecies,  flowering  in  a  b.ed 
ii  the  (.'imbridge  Botanic  Gardens,  was  printed 
m  Oard.  Chron.,  October  10,  1908,  p.  268.— 
Edb.] 


in  a  locality  where  Charlock  is  a  pest  on 
far  too  many  farms."  They  no  doubt  fight 
shy  of  this  annual  spraying  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  stated.  It  is  50  years  since 
I  first  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  reaped  with 
the  sickle.  I  wrote  from  practical  experience. 
ir.   P.  E.,  Fran   Haul,  Holi/well. 

The  "Ready  Bartle"  Poor  Children's 
Fund. —  I  appeal  to  members  of  the  various 
horticultural  societies  to  assLst  me  in  my 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  father- 
less children  of  outer  London.  The  objects 
of  this  fund  are  to  provide  a  convalescent  home 
at  the  seaside  for  those  who  have  been  ill  and 
a  holiday  home  in  the  country  among  the  wild 
flowers ;  to  provide  also  boots  for  the  barefooted 
and  Christmas-tree  parties  for  the  slum  children. 
Contributions,  however  small,  may  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  or  to  mv  colleague,  C.  H.  Bartle, 
29,  Turnev  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.  R.  Ready, 
F.R.H.S.',    IS,   Ross   Road,    Wallingfon. 

Plagianthus  Lyallii.— The  excellent  draw- 
ing of  this  plant  in  last  week's  issue,  although 
giving  a  perfect  idea  of  the  flower,  through  being 
sketched  in  an  upright  position  and  from  the 
under  side,  does  not  afford  quite  a  correct 
picture  of  how  the  flowers  appear  on  the  plant. 
The  flowers,  although  produced  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  appear  on  the  shrub  as  though 
growing  from  the  under  side  of  the  branches, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  them  are  hidden  by 
the  foliage.  The  best  way.  therefore,  to  plant 
this  shrub  is  to  have  it  on  an  eminence,  so  that 
it  may  be  viewed  from  below.  Thus  looking  up 
into  the  shrub,  so  many  more  of  its  beautiful 
flowers  are  brought  into  view.  There  appear 
to  be  at  least  two  forms  in  cultivation,  one 
having  gi-eener  and  more  glabrous  leaves. 
Although  the  plant  may  be  considered  quite 
hardy,  a  sunny  position  should  be  given  it,  so  as 
to  get  a  thorough  ripening  of  the  growth.  It  doe« 
equally  well  as  a  bush,  short  standard,  or  as  a 
wall  plant,  and  it  is  worthy  of  extended  cultiva- 
tion.    T.  H.  C. 


calling.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  big 
forest  trees,  including  Beeches,  die  from  the  top, 
downwards.  This,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  vitality  to  force  up  the 
sap  to  the  extreme  top,  but  the  conditions  are 
different  both  in  a  voung  tree  and  a  vine.  E. 
liecketl. 

The  Destruction  of  Charlock.— I  was 

plea.sed  to  be  informed  by  Mr.  Molynenx  (see  p. 
26)  that  he  can  get  the  upper  hand  of  this  weed 
by  spraying  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  By  carry- 
ing out  my  suggestions  there  would  be  no  need 
for  this  annual  labour  and  expense,  and  by  sow- 
ing any  of  the  green  crops  named  its  destruction 
would  be  a  source  of  profit,  and  the  roots  left 
would  be  of  some  manurial  value  in  the  soil. 
When  I  wrote  of  bare  fallowing  I  had  in  my 
mind  the  worthless  grain  crops  of  recent  years, 
and  I  thought,  and  think  so  still,  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  to  miss  a  crop  and  get  rid  of  the 
weed.  Mr.  Molynenx  is  surely  aware  that  farm 
crops  are  sown  in  spring,  and  that  fallowing  is  an 
excellent  preparation  for  grain  and  root  crops. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Moiyneux's  apparent  success 
has  not  inspired  his  neighbours  to  follow  his 
example,     for     he     tells     us     that     "  lo     lives 


.  MELONS  AT  BALLYFIN. 

The  Melons  shown  in  fig.  36  were  growing  in 
one  of  the  old  pine-stoves  at  Ballyfin,  Queen's 
County,  the  residence  of  Sir  Algernon  Coote, 
Hart.  The  varieties  were  Hero  of  Lockinge  and 
Triumph,  and  the  fruits  were  in  various  stages  of 
ripening.  Mr.  Thornton,  who  kindly  sent  the 
photograph,  informs  us  that  the  largest  fruit 
weighed  nearly  7  lbs.  Other  fruits,  including 
Grapes,  are  also  cultivated  exceptionally  well  at 
Ballyfin.  The  vine  borders  were  re-made  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  McLaren,  some  14  years  ago,  since 
which  time  the  vines  have  produced  excellent 
crops.  ___^________ 

SCOTLAND. 

QUEEN    MARY    AND    THE    SCOTTISH 
HORTICULTURAL     ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  to  Edinburgh, 
Queen  Mary  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a 
basket  of  Roses  offered  by  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion. Her  Majesty  commanded  that  a  letter  of 
thanks  be  sent  to  the  president  and  council 
of  the  Association,  and  the  letter  forwarded 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson, 
was  as  follows :—"  July  20,  1911.  Dear  Sir,— I 
have  handed  to  the  Queen  the  beautiful  basket 
of  Scotch-grown  Roses  which  the  president  and 
you  brought  to  the  Palace  this  morning.  Her 
Majesty  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  flowers,  and 
commands  me  to  write  at  once  and  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  convey  to  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Scottish  HorWcultural  Association 
her  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of,  and  grateful 
thanks  for,  their  kind  and  charming  gift.  E.  W. 
Wallhiylon." 

The  Roses  were  grown  in  Messrs.   Iii'cksons' 
Nurseries,   Craigmillar. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 


By    R.    P. 


Brotherston,    Gardener   to    the    Earl   of 
GToN,  K.T.,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFORD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

CvPRipfeDiUM. -Though  the  members  of  this 
genus  requiring  a  warm  treatment  are  not  so  ex- 
ten.sivoly  cultivated  as  the  cooler-growing  species 
nevertheless  the  late  spring  and  early  summer- 
flowering  Cypripediums  include  very  attractive 
plants.  The  species  C.  Stonei,  C.  RothschilJia- 
num,  C.  Sanderianum,  C.  Curtisii,  C.  superbiens, 
also  the  hybrids  C.  Sanderiano-Curtisii,  C.  Mrs. 
Reginald  Voung,  C.  Sanderiano-superbiens,  C. 
Jlassianum,  C.  callosi  -Rothschildianum,  C. 
■Transvaal,  C.  A.  de  Lairesse,  C.  Shillianum, 
and  C.  I'Ansonii  all  require  stove  heat  and  a 
liberal  treatment  generally.  But  C.  Lawrencia- 
num  and  its  variety  Hyeanum,  C.  barbatum,  C. 
callosum  and  its  variety  Sanderse,  with  the  host 
of  hybrids  derived  from  these,  grow  better  in 
an  intermediate  temperature.  Many  of  these 
Orchids  are  propagated  easily,  and  may  be 
divided  again  and  again  provided  care  be  taken 
in  the  operation.  The  present  is  the  most  suit- 
able time  to  undertake  a  general  overhauling  of 
the  plants,  and  with  a  view  to  the  providing  of 
new  rooting  material  to  specimens  that  need  it. 
Crocks,  arranged  perfectly,  should  occupy  about 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  pots  or  pans,  as 
eflicient  drainage  is  essential.  Employ  a  porous 
compost,  consieting  of  fibrous  peat  one-half,  turfy 
loam  one-quarter,  and  Sphagnum-moss  one-quar- 
ter, with  a  liberal  addition  ,ot  coarse  silver  sand. 
Water  may  be  given  directly  after  the  repotting ; 
in  fact,  it  is  required  in  almost  as  copious  sup- 
plies at  that  stage  as  at  the  season  of  active 
growth,  owing  to  the  new  compost  drying 
.quickly.  The  plants  should  occupy  a  position 
where  they  can  be  shaded  from  strong  sun- 
shine, and  there  must  be  no  lack  of  moisture  at 
the  root  or  in  the  atmosphere.  Light  sprayings 
overhead  with"  soft,  tepid  water  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  are  very  beneficial,  especi- 
ally to  those  kinds"  that  have  tesselated  foliage. 
Insects  seldom  attack  Cypripediums  when  the 
plants  are  thriving  in  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  although  they  soon  become  troublesome 
in  the  case  of  weakly,  halt-starved  plants  having 
shrivelled  leaves  and  growing  in  dry,  draughty 
houses. 

Succulent  Cypripediums.  —  The  little 
group  of  this  section  ctmiposed  of  0.  bellatulum, 
C  Godefroys,  C.  leucochilum,  C.  concolor,  C. 
jiiveum,  &c.,  are  the  most  difficult  to  cultivate 
and  retain  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  winter, 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lai-ge 
cities,  where  togs  are  prevalent,  they  show  a 
disposition  to  decay  in  the  centre  of  the  growths, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  greatest  care 
must,  therefore,  be  e.xercised  in  affording  water, 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
;_,rowing  points,  and,  whilst  a  certain  amount  of 
root  moisture  is  always  required,  the  plants  must 
be  kept  somewhat  drier  in  winter  than  most 
Cypripediums.  The  plants  succeed  best  when 
grown  close  up  to  the  roof-glass,  where  they  are 
frei  from  drip,  and  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
is  necessary  to  their  well-being.  During  their 
growing  season  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots 
sho'uld  be  ample,  but  watering  overhead  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  nor  should  water  be  allowed 
to  collect  about  the  bases  of  th?  plants.  This  dan- 
ger is  obviated  by  elevating  the  plants  a  little 
in  the  pots,  keeping  the  centro  of  the  compost 
higher  than  the  sides :  in  the  case  of  newly- 
imported  plants  this  is  always  a  wise  practice. 
The  most  suitable  time  for  repotting  is  soon 
nfter  the  plants  have  passed  out  of  flowering, 
but  disturbance  at  the  roots  should  not  fake  place 
unless  the  condition  of  the  compost  and  drainage 
make  this  necessary.  If  the  surface  material  be 
sour,  pick  out  as  much  as  possible  without  in- 
jury to  the  roots,  and  replace  it  with  a  compost 
similar  to  that  ad^sed  above,  adding  some  finely- 
broken  brick,  crock,  or  nodules  of  limestone. 
Some  very  fine  hybrids  have  been  raised  in  this 
section,  some  of  which  grow  and  flower  freely, 
whilst  others  are  most  difficult  to  cultivate  aiid 
retain  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 


Hedges. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  clip 
evergreen  hedges.  They  will  not  make  much 
fresh  growth  before  winter,  therefore  they  will 
present  a  trimmed  appearance  until  ne.xt  spring  ; 
thus  it  is  possible  to  do  with  but  the  one  clip- 
ping in  the  year.  Specimen  trees  of  Yew  or  of 
Conifers,  whether  of  pyramidal  or  other  shape, 
may  also  be  trimmed  at  the  present  time.  The 
shears  should  have  thin  blades  with  very  sharp 
edges  in  order  to  ensure  clean  cuts.  The  trim- 
ming of  hedges  and  trees  can  be  carried  out  most 
conveniently  in  dull  weather  and  when  the  ver- 
dure is  slightly  moist.  Any  of  the  commoner 
shrubs  may  be  examined,  and  if  any  pruning  is 
needed  this  operation  can  be  carried  out  with 
the  knife  or  one  of  the  handy  pruning  instru- 
ments available  for  the  purpose.  If  shrubs  are 
pruned  neatly  and  regularly  with  care,  they 
will  scarcely  show  that  they  have  been  trimmed 
at  all,  but  this  effect  cannot  be  secured  unless 
the  pruning  is  carried  out  by  experienced  work- 
men. 

Phlox. — Plants  of  herbaceous  Phlox  have  begun 
to  flower  much  earlier  than  usual,  and  in  gardens 
that,  do  not  contain  the  latest  flowering  sorts  the 
blooming  season  will  be  likely  to  be  a  short 
one  The  earliest  variety  to  bloom  is  Eclaireur, 
followed  by  Soleil,  and  then  by  Le  Mahdi  and 
others.  There  are  .so  many  beautiful  Phloxes 
that  the  number  is  bewildering;,  and  it  is  difllcult 
to  make  a  selection  from  tha  flowers  exhibited  at 
the  shows.  For  instance, -assuming  that  Soleil 
and  Sheriff  Ivory  and  Le  Mahdi  and  Iris  were 
staged  in  juxtoposition,  Soleil  and  Le  Mahdi 
would  almost  certainly  be  passed  over,  and  the 
others  chosen,  and  so  with  Eugene  DanzanviUiers 
and  Jean  Best,  but  though  these  varieties  re- 
semble each  other  in  some  characteristics;  there 
are  differences  in  the  time  of  flowering  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  most  or  all  cf 
them.  Some  varieties,  though  they  appear  fiiie 
at  exhibitions,  do. not  associate  happily  with  other 
flowers,  and  other,  varieties,  again,  have  so  poor 
a  habit  of-  growth,  for  instance,  Coquilicot,  that 
they  are  seldom  cultivated  with  ease  or  satis- 
faction- Phloxes  soon  feel  the  effect  of  drought, 
and  unless  their  roots  are  watered  thoroughly 
from  time  to  time,  the  flowers  are  certain  to  fall. 

Anemone  japonica. — Varieties  of  the  Japa- 
nese A-nemono  have  likewise  commenced  to 
bloom  early.  There  are  far  too  many  varieties 
of  this  fine  plant,  especially  those  with  so-called 
doublo  flowers.  One  of  the  best  is  the  old 
Honorine  Jobert,  which  has  small  white  flowers, 
and  Whn'lwind,  also  white  and  excellent  for  late 
blooming.  Of  the  pink  forms  the  finest  I  have 
had  is  "Profusion."  which,  is  much  like  the 
better-known  Queen  Charlo.tte.  but  .more  flori- 
ferous,  and,  altogether,  a. better  border  plant. 
The  double  flowers  as  a  rule  are  disappointing, 
the.  colcurs  of  the  more  recent  varieties  being 
far  from  attractive. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hcdson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Guniiersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— Of  all  blue- 
flowering  plants  blooming  during  the  winter 
season,  this  is  one  of  the  best,  grown  either  as 
medium  bushes  or  as  quite  dwarf  specimens.  If 
a  stock  be  raised  now  from  cuttings,  dwarf 
stocky  plants  will  be  obtained  that  may,  after 
one  shift,  be  flowered  in  4^-inch  pots.  Small 
flowering  plants  of  Eranthemums  are  extremely 
useful  in  the  winter  for  floral  decorations. 

Crossandra  undul/efolia.— This  plant  is 
of  the  same  Order  (Acanthacete)  as  Aphelandra. 
.Seedlings  raised  in  the  spring  are  making 
good  specimens.  The  plants  will  flower  this 
autumn  und  again  early  next  season,  when  seed 
may  be  obtained  for  another  sowing. 

Ferns  for  Cutting.  — Where  there  is  any 
f-pecial  demand  for  fronds  of  such  kinds  as 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  plants  should  now  be 
encouraged  to  make  a  hard,  enduring  growth. 
\\'here  room  is  scarce  in  the  glasshouses  a  cold 
frame  will  answer  their  requirements  well  at  this 
season.  The  greenhouse  will  suit  them  better 
now  than  a  stove  or  other  moist,  humid  house. 


Shade  is  not,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  and  should 
not  be  employed  except  in  excessively  hot 
weather.  Any  plants  of  this  Fern  from  'which 
the  fronds  have  been  cut  freely  should  receive 
a  partial  rest  for  a  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks  it  will  be  possible,  by  a  variation  in 
the  treatment,  to  secure  a  fresh  growth.  Plants 
in  relatively  small  pots  with  an  abundance  of 
roots  will  be  found  better  for  cutting  purposes 
than  larger  examples.  In  larger  pots  the  fronds 
may  be  finer,  but  they  are  not  so  enduring  after 
they  iire  cut.  The  fronds  should  be  immersed  in 
a  tank  of  water  for  a  time  before  using  them  for 
decorations. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias. — Give  every 
possible  attention  to  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  type.  There  is  still  time  to  root  cut- 
tings for  procuring  a  batch  of  plants  to  flower  in 
3-inch  pots.  Those  now  established  in  recep- 
tacles of  that  size  should  be  potted  into  4^-inch 
pots,  and  those  already  in  45-inch  pots  into 
others  a  size  larger,  which  are  the  largest  pots 
needed  for  plants  rooted  this  season.  Old  plants, 
however,  may  be  grown  as  specimens  in  85-inch 
pots,  but  larger  pots  than  these  are  not  needed 
unless  in  exceptional  cases.  Use  a  light  soil,  and 
pot  firmly.  This  Begonia  makes  an  excellent 
basket-plant,  and  it  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant 
in  baskets  those  intended  for  flowering  next 
winter,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  medium-sized 
basket  not  overcrowded  is  far  better  than  a  larger 
receptacle  containing  several  plants.  A  rusty 
appearance  of  the  under-surfaces  of  the  leaves  is 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  member  of  the 
spider  family  (Arachnidse),  more  minute  than 
the  red  spider.  Dipping  the  foliage  in  a  weak 
solution  of  Tobacco  juice  and  rinsing  afterwards 
in  clear  water  will  destroy  this  pest.  Begonias 
of  the  winter-flowering,  tuberous-rooted  section 
should  be  given  every  encouragement  at  this 
stage,  but  fire-heat  must  not  be  employed  w-hilst 
hot  w'eather  continues.  In  most  respects  their 
culture  should  be  the  same  as  advised  for  B. 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  'Begonias  of  the  "  semper- 
flbrens "  type  should  ..soon  receive  their  final 
shift,  and  afterwards  the  stronger  shoots  should 
be  pinched  to  induce  a  bushy  growth.  These 
Begonias  will  succeed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
or  a  cool  pit,  but  they  must  be  shaded  from  ex- 
cessive sunlight.  Begonias  like  B.  nitida  and 
B.  odorata  that  are  often  planted  out  and  trained 
to  trellises  should  have  the  old,  hardened  wood 
removed  and  the  younger  shoots  trained  in  its 
place. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Late  Vineries. — Now  that  the  berries  are 
swelling  freely,  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  the  vines  to  produce  large  bunches  and 
fine  berries.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  respect 
by  careful  attention  to  ventilation  and  damping. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  closing  the  house,  the 
surfaces  of  the  border  and  paths  should  be  freely 
damped,  occasionally  employing  manure  water  in 
jilace  of  clear  water,  which  will  tend  to  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  the  attack  of  red  spider  ;  should 
this  pest  be  troublesome,  the  affected  leaves  must 
be  sponged.  Later  in  the  day  the  top  ventila- 
tors of  the  house  should  be  again  opened,  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  open  all  night ;  this  is  pre- 
ferable at  this  season  to  opening  them  early  in 
the  morning,  as  it  decreases  the  danger  of  the 
leaves  scalding.  If  the  vines  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition and  carrying  fair  crops  of  fruit,  and  the 
borders  are  not  waterlogged,  a  stimulant  may  be 
applied  once  a  fortnight,  varying  the  kind  from 
time  to  time  and  washing  it  well  into  the  soil. 
Regulate  and  stop  the  laterals  before  these  be- 
come too  hard.  If  they  are  removed  early 
it  will  do  much  towards  providing  a  better 
circulation  of  air  near  the  roof  of  the 
house.  Where  vines  have  their  roots  also  'n 
outside  borders  these  latter  must  be  watered 
with  the  same  care  as  indoor  borders.  Though 
in  many  places  it  is  considered  bad  practice  to 
cultivate  a  crop  on  outdoor  vine  bordei's  a  dwarf 
growth  such  as  annuals  does  much  towards  con- 
serving the  moisture  in  the  ground,  and  certainly 
improves  the  appearance  of  the  borders ;  failing 
the  annuals,  a  light  mulch  is  necessary. 

Plums  in  Pots. — Trees  carrying  crops  of 
ripening     Plums     will     need     less     water     than 
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formerly,  and  only  clear  water  must  be  used.  As 
the  fruit  is  taken  from  them  the  trees  should 
be  removed  out-of-doors  and  the  pots  partly 
plunged.  Continue  to  keep  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition  by  thorough  sjTingings  and 
stop  the  growths  as  necessary,  pinching  those 
which  are  nut  required  for  extension  in  order 
that  they  may  form  fruiting  buds  for  ne.xt  sea- 
son. Do  not  neglect  the  watering  of  the  roots ; 
any  trees  that  have  carried  good  crops  may  be 
given  occasional  applications  of  manure.  With 
careful  attention,  Plums  may  be  allowed  to  hang 
upon  the  trees  for  some  time  after  they  become 
ripe,  and  their  flavour  will  improve. 

Pears  in  Pots. — JIany  of  these  will  now  ba 
swelling  their  fruits  freely,  and  it  will  help  them 
if  stimulants  are  afforded  the  roots.  Pear  trees 
are  gross  feeders,  and  while  growing  require 
plenty  of  water ;  the  space  for  supplying  water 
may  be  increased  by  placing  a  ring  of  turfy 
loam  above  the  top  of  the  pot.  Support  the 
fruits  firmly,  especially  those  varieties  that  are 
e.xpected  to  attain  a  good  size.  Continue  to 
.syringe  the  trees  freely  with  soft  water.  If  a 
warm  position  can  be  chosen  for  them,  the  trees 
\.M\  be  rehioved  out-of-doors,  as  recommended 
fur  Apples,  when  the  colouring  of  the  fruits  will 
be  encouraged.  Plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims, 
a.',  besides  minimising  the  labour  attached  to 
watering  and  making  the  plants  thoroughly 
secure  against  wind,  the  roots  will  thus  be  kept 
cooler. 

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dlsn,  Kilchen  Gariltn  Forecnan,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Mushrooms.  —  Preparation  should  be  made 
now  fur  tile  autumn  supply  of  Jlushrooms.  Let 
the  house  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  walls 
washed  with  hot  lime;  a  little  sulphur  may  also 
be  burned  in  the  house  to  destroy  any  insect 
pests  which  the  brush  may  fail  to  reach. 
Manure  should  be  collected  daily  and  plac3d  in 
a  dry,  open  shed,  where  it  may  be  turned  fre- 
quently preparatory  to  making  the  bed,  which 
may  be  done  about  the  middle  of  August;  but 
no  great  quantity  of  manure  should  be  placed 
together,  or  it  will  become  sour  and  unfit  for 
use.  Mushrooms  may  be  e.xpected  from  this 
bed  about  the  middle  of  October.  .Mushroom- 
beds  in  cool  sheds  should  be  examined  care- 
fully, and  a  gentle  watering  afforded  it  the  sur- 
face is  at  all  dry.  Remove  the  layer  of  straw 
covering  the  bed  before  applying  the  water,  and 
replace  it  the  following  morning,  to  keep  the 
winds  from  unduly  drying  the  surface. 

Asparagus. — Seedling  plants  of  Asparagus 
slioiilil  be  regulated  in  the  rows,  thinning  them 
to  a  few  inches  apart.  When  of  sufficient  size, 
they  should  be  afforded  support  by  stretching  a 
wire,  to  which  the  young  plants  may  be  tied, 
along  each  row.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
.■\sparagus  in  expcsed  positions :  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  place  a  wire  along  each  row  and  to  tie 
the  plants  before  they  are  injured  by  wind.  If 
dry  weather  continues,  the  beds  should  be  given 
a  dressing  of  salt,  and  watered  freely  with  clear 
'water.  Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  by  a  fre- 
quent use  of  th^  Dutch  hoe,  which,  if  used  care- 
fully, will  do  no  harm  at  this  season. 

POTATOS. -The  ear^y  Folates  should  be  lifted 
as  soon  as  the  haulm  has  withered,  and 
the  ground  will  be  available  for  some  winter 
crop.  Directly  the  tubers  are  dry,  they  should 
be  stored  away  in  some  dark  place,  as 
.strong  light  soon  spoils  their  best  cooking 
qualities.  If  seed  tubers  are  required  for 
next  season's  planting,  the  tubers  selected 
for  the  purpose  should  be  exposed  to  the  light 
for  a  short  time  to  harden  their  skins,  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  store-room,  which  should 
be  freely  ventilated  until  the  advent  of  frost. 

Turnips. -A  sowing  of  Turnips  for  furnish- 
ing a  winter  supply  should  be  made  without 
delay.  Ground  recently  occupied  by  early  Pea.^ 
will  be  suitable  :  it  will  only  require  breaking 
up  2  or  3  inches  deep  with  the  point  of  a 
digging  fork,  and  afterwards  raked  as  finely  as 
possible  with  a  wooden  rake.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
ilrills  drawn  at  15  inches  apart.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  well  above  the  ground  they  should  be 
thinned  to  9  inches  apart,  and  frequent  dressings 
nf  fin:;  wood-ashes  applied.  The  Turnip  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  and  in  dry  weather  copious 


applications  of  water  are  needed  to  encourage  a 
quick  growth.  A  sowing  of  Turnips  may  be 
made  weekly  during  the  next  three  weeks,"  the 
last  to  furnish  roots  for  remaining  in  the  ground 
throughout  the  winter.  Red  Globe,  Green  Top 
Stone,  Golden  Ball,  and  Chirk  Castle  may  be 
sown  to  come  into  use  in  the  order  named. 

Mint.— Plants  of  Mint  which  have  become 
overgrown  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  and 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  applied  afterwards 
to  encourage  the  development  of  new  shoots.  By 
this  method  a  supply  of  young,  green  Mint 
should  be  available  until  the  plants  are  cut  down 
by  frost,  when  roots  plac.-d  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
the  middle  of  October  will  be  furnished  with 
suitable  shoots. 

Basii Seeds  of  this  herb  should  be  sown  in 

heat  about  the  middle  of  August  to  produce  a 
supply  of  green  leaves  throughout  the  winter 
months.  A  temperature  of  65°  is  necessary  to 
grow   this   tender   herb   successfully. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    VV.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aslon    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Watering  Fruit  Trees.— The  watering  of 
fruit  tree  borders  is  a  matter  requiring  much  dis- 
cretion. Sometimes,  even  when  the  drainage  is 
good,  the  soil  will  become  overcharged  with 
moisture,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil 
effects  resulting  from  drought  are  almost  or  quite 
as  great  as  from  excessive  wet.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots 
must  these  extremes  be  carefully  guarded 
against,  for,  where  the  border  is  allowed 
to  become  too  dry,  the  buds  will  begin  to 
fall  the  following  spring  upon  the  first  flow  of 
the  sap,  and  this  will  ruin  the  crop  for  the  sea- 
son. Again,  a  deficiencj'  of  water  at  any  time  soon 
brings  the  fruit  to  the  ground,  even  in  its  more 
advanced  state  previous  to  ripening,  and,  more- 
over, dry  conditions  favour  the  spread  of  red 
spider.  The  opposite  conditions — a  cold,  wet 
soil — will  certainly  cause  mildew  to  appear. 
When  water  is  necessary,  it  must  be  ap- 
plied copiously ;  merely  wetting  the  surface 
is  worse  than  useless,  for  when  once  the 
top  layer  of  soil  only  is  wetted,  it  cannot  be  de- 
tarmined  what  quantity  of  water  has  been 
afforded.  Water  should  never  be  withheld  until 
the  trees  show  signs  of  distress,  for  by  that  time 
the  evil  is  done.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
a  proper  and  timely  attention  to  these  matters 
will  soon  be  apparent  in  a  general,  healthful  con- 
dition of  the  trees.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be 
applied  at  any  one  time,  whether  to  trees  grow- 
ing in  prepared  borders  or  the  natural  soil,  is 
such  as  will  sink  down  to  the  lower  roots  of  the 
trees.  The  amount  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
circumstances.  If  the  soil  is  stiff  and  cold,  or 
has  a  cold,  wet  sub-soil,  less  water  is  needed  than 
where  the  ground  is  of  a  lighter,  drier  character. 
The  periods  of  watering  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  If  the  weather  has  been 
wet  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  blossom  in 
the  spring,  no  water  need  be  given  until  there 
are  indications  of  the  soil  becoming  dry,  upon 
which  a  thorough  and  complete  soaking  should 
be  given.  On  no  account  should  the  soil  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  flowering  stage,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  bloom  will  drop. 
Trees  growing  on  a  south  aspect  require  more 
water  than  those  in  other  positions ;  but 
the  amount  must  be  regulated  according  to 
the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
Many  growers  do  not  water  stone  fruits,  par- 
ticularly Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  dur- 
ing the  stoning  period,  but  do  so  as  soon  as  that 
stage  is  passed.  In  that  case  care  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  the  borders  being  in  a  moist  condition 
before  stoning  commences.  Applications  uf 
manure  water  promote  a  healthy  growth  in  fruit 
trees,  and  this  form  of  stimulant  is  preferable  to 
ordinary  manure.  PCspalier  trees  in  the  open 
garden  do  not  require  such  close  attention  'n 
watering  and  feeding  as  wall  trees,  because  their 
roots  extend  on  every  side^  the  rain  and  dew  fall 
more  directly  upon  them,  they  derive  more  bene- 
fit from  the  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  soil 
about  them  does  not  dry  so  quickly  as  that  of 
wall  borders,  where  absorption  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  absorptive 
powers  of  the  masonry  of  the  walls,  and  the  re- 
flected heat  from  the  latter. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  1^.— Present  :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  Messrs.  J. 
T.  Bennett-Poe,  ,1.  Eraser,  W.  E'awcett.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  G.  Wilson,  R.  H.  Pearson,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  A.  W.  Hill,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec). 

Botanical  Certificates. — Catasetum  reflexiun, 
a  new  species,  from  Peru,  approaching  Cvcnochej 
in  some  of  its  characters,  was  sent  from  tUas- 
nevin  by  Sir.  Fred.  Moore.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
Botanical  Certificate  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  this  plant.  A  new  Dendrobium, 
from  ,Iava,  was  exhibited  bv  Sir  Trevor 
L.WVRENCE,  Bart.  It  had  been  described 
under  tha  name  of  D.  Aiinae,  J.  J.  Smith, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  D.  mutabile.  which 
was  shown  to  compare  with  it,  but  about  double 
the  size.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  a  Botanical  Cer- 
tificate  was  recommended.       ' 

Scale  on  grass. — Mr.  E.  M.,  Holmes  showed  a 
white  scale  insect  attacking  grass  from  Charing. 
This  scale  (Uriopeltis  festucae)  appears  to_  bo 
common  this  season  in  places,  and  proves  de- 
structive to  the  grasses  it  attacks,  causing  them 
to  become  brown. 

.S'uieei  Pea  roots. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  also 
showed  dying  roots  of  Sweet  Pea.  These,  as  is 
so  frequently  the  case  this  year,  were  attacked 
by  the  fungus  Thielavia  basicola.  Tlie  foliage 
of  attacked  plants  turns  yellow  in  patches,  and 
finally  dies,  while  the  steni  is  often  streaked  with 
yellowish-brown.  The  fungus  also  attacks  the 
culinary  Pea,  and  produces  similar  symptoms. 
In  America  and  Italy  it  has  proved  extremely 
destructive  to  Tobacco,  and  nothing  short  of 
sterilisation  of  the  soil  has  proved  an  effective 
check  to  its  ravages. 

Papaver  orientale  with  cleistoijainous  flowers. 
— Mr.  J.  Eraser  showed  Papaver  orientale  with 
cleistogamous  flowers.  The  plants  had  produced 
similar  flowers  last  year.  The  petals  were  linear 
oblong,  not  imbricate,  and  only  as  long  an  the 
sepals.  The  pollen  was  abundant,  and  both  sta- 
mens and  pistil  appeared  normal. 

Sport  in  S/iirley  Poppy.— 'Mr.  Eraser  also 
showed  flowers  of  Shirley  Poppy  having  the 
usual  yellow  stamens,  but  with  two  of  the  petals 
red  and  the  two  alternate  ones  white. 

Matricaria  suaveolens. — Mr.  Bowles  showed 
specimens  of  Matricaria  suaveolens  (=  M.  dis- 
coidea),  an  introduced  plant  which  now  grows 
wild  in  many  English  counties,  and  as  far  north 
as  Aberdeen.  The  specimens  were  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epping. 

Crown-gall. — Mr.  H.  T.  Gussow  (Canada)  sent 
spjcimens  of  crown-gall — large  swellings  en  the 
roots  or  near  the  collar  of  trees.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  Erwin  Smith  to  be  due  to  the  at- 
tack of  Bacillus  tumefaciens,  though  others,  ap- 
parently without  recourse  to  inoculation  experi- 
ments, have  ascribed  it  to  the  attack  of  a  myxo- 
mycete.  Numerous  plants  of  widely  distinct 
families  are  attacked  by  the  bacillus  but  it  does 
not  yet  seem  to  be  clearly  established  that  it  is 
very  harmful  to  the  tree  attacked. 

Fdsciated  Hose. — Mr.  Basham,  of  Bassaleg, 
sent  a  fasciated  Rose  .stem  over  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  bearing  at  its  apex  about  nine  more 
or  lo3s  developed   buds. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

VISIT  TO  FRIAR  PARK. 
July  21.— The  annual  outing  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Club  took  place  on  the  above  date, 
when  a  party  of  about  75  members  and  friends, 
including  a  number  of  ladies,  visited  Friar 
Park,  at  the  invitation  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  vice- 
president  of  the  Club.  The  party  travelled  in 
saloon  carriages  from  Paddington  to  Reading, 
where  a  steam  launch  provided  by  Sir  l'"rank 
Crisp  was  found  waiting  at  C'aversham  L(nk  to 
convey  the  visitors  to  Henley.  At  Henley  they 
were  met  by  Sir  Frank  and  Lady  Crisp,  and 
luncheon  was  taken  in  Sir  Frank's  boathousc. 
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tlie  room  and  tables  being  prettily  decorated 
with  pink  Roses. 

After  luncheon  Sir  BVank  Crisp  conducted  the 
party  over  the  Friar  Park  Gardens,  including  the 
magnificent  rockery,  planted  with  such  a  won- 
derful collection  of  Alpine  species  and  presenting 
Alpine  views  of  great  breadth  and  height,  cul- 
minating in  a  distant  view  of  the  JIatterhorn. 
In  the  Rose  garden  the  display  of  pink  Ramblers 
was  extraordinarily  good,  and  amongst  other  fine 
features  was  the  collection  of  clipped  trees, 
many  of  them  exhibiting  a  rich  golden 
colour.  The  visitors  were  then  conducted  through 
the  underground  caves  and  caverns  with  their 
population  of  gnomes,  bats  and  owls,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  ice  cave  beneath  the  glaciers  of  the 
Matterhorn,  and  then  along  the  subterranean 
streams.  The  new  Japanese  garden  was  also  in- 
spected, and  the  conservatories  containing  many 
interestine  botanical  plants.  The  beautiful  dwell- 
ing-house itself,  with  its  riddles  and  puzzles 
deftly  wrought  into  its  sculptured  walls  also 
evoked  both  admiration  and  amusement. 

Following  the  inspection  of  the  gardens  the 
visitors  were  conveyed  back  to  the  boathouse, 
where  they  re-embarked  in  the  launch  for  a  fur- 
ther trip  to  Marlow.  After  partaking  of  tea  at 
the  Castle  Hotel,  Marlow,  a  move  was  made  to 
the  railway  station,  where  saloon  carriages  were 
again  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Padding- 
ton.  To  mark  the  occasion  of  the  visit,  a  rhymed 
and  humorous  description  of  Friar  Park  had  "been 
written  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  and  printed  by  Sir 
Frank  Crisp  for  distribution. 

The  outing  was  a  most  enjoyable  one.  and  the 
feelings  of  the  visitors  were  well  voiced  by  Mr. 
Harry  Veitch,  immediately  after  luncheon,  when 
he  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frank  and 
Lady  Crisp. 

MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

July  6.— r,.»im;»,'r  prr.^nit :  Rev.  J.  Cromble- 
holme  (Chairman),  R.  Ashworh,  H.  Thorp, 
P.  Weathers,  D.  McLeod,  W.  Holmes,  Z.  A. 
Ward,  C.  Parker,  and  H.  Arthur  (secretary). 

W.  R.  Lbe,  Esq.,  Hey  wood  (gr.  Mr.  Wood- 
house),  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Miltoniae. 
The  variety  of  M.  vexillaria  named  Magpie  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit 

A.  Warbubton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  j\Ir. 
Dalgleish),  exhibited  a  distinct  pale  form  of 
Cattleya  Mossise  var.  Bleuana. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  exhibited  a  fine  form  of  Odonticda 
X  Charlesworthii,  which  has  been  previously  cer- 
tificated, and  Odontoglossum    X    Rossiana. 

Mr.  J.  Stott,  Radcliffe,  was.  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate  for  a  good  variety  of  Stanhopea 
tigrina. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  a 
small  group  of  plants,  principally  Cattleya  and 
Lselio-Cattleya  hybrids  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  J.  BiRCHENALL,  Alderley  Edge,  exhibited 
3  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  with  a  richly- 
coloured  lip,  also  a  few  interesting  botanical 
specimens.     P.   W. 


WESTERN   ROSE. 

July  22. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Scottish  Rose  society  was  held  at  Gourock  on 
this  date.  The  show  attracted  some  of  the  bast 
Rose  growers  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  eight  open  classes  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  won  five,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  two,  and  Mr.  D.  Robert- 
son &  Co.,  Helensburgh,  one  1st  prizes,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Smith  &  Son,  Stranraer,  won  seven  ^rd 
prizes  in  this  division. 

Mrs.  Russell,  Rosegar.th,  Newton  Mearns, 
won  the  Challenge  Cup  offered  for  18  blooms  in 
the  amateurs'  classes,  and  this  exhibitor  also 
showed  the  best  three  vases  of  Roses,  of  dis- 
tinct  varieties,    and   a   vase    of   Roses. 

The  "Dr.  .J.  Campbell  Hall"  Challenge  Cup 
offered  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Turner,  Ardmay,  Gourock,  who  also  ex- 
celled in  the  classes  for  12  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  eight  varieties,  and  for  six  blooms  of  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses. 

Mr.  Peter  Kenyon,  South  Bar,  Troon,  showed 
best  in  the  classes  for  12  blooms  of  Hybrid  Tea 
varieties,  and  four  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  sort. 


NORTH  LONSDALE  ROSE. 

July  19. — The  28th  exhibition  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  this  date  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Rose  Society,  this  being  the 
third  occasion  the  premier  society  has  associated 
itself  with  the  North  Lonsdale  show.  The  exhi- 
bition was  held  in  Swarthdale  Park,  Ulverston, 
in  delightful  weather.  Some  excellent  Roses  were 
forthcoming,  whilst  Sweet  Peas  were  shown 
splendidly. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  Roses,  a  chal- 
lenge cup  and  gold  medal  were  offered  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  36  blooms,  distinct.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  were  the  success- 
ful exhibitors,  their  choicest  blooms  including 
specimens  of  Marie  Baumann,  Hora<:«  Vernet, 
Lyon  Rose,  Juliet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, Mrs,  Miles  Kennedy  and  Ulster ;  2nd, 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford. 

In  the  class  for  72  varieties,  distinct,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  again  won  the  1st  prize, 
showing,  amongst  others,' Jewel,  Bertha  Ciaulis, 
Annie  W'ood,  Bridesmaid,  and  Fisher  Holmes; 
2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  led  in  the  class  for 
36  blooms,  distinct,  Jlr.  H,  Drew,  Longworth, 
and  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  being  2nd 
and  3rd  respectively. 

In  the  cla.ss  for  six  triplets,  the  winners  were 
in  this  order :  Mr.  G.  Prince  and  Mr.  W.  Feb- 

GUSON. 

Mr.  Prince  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  12 
Tea  or  Noisette  varieties,  distinct ;  whilst  for  12 
distinct  varieties,  shown  in  five  blooms  of  each 
sort,  Mr.  W.  Ferguson  won  the  1st  prize  and 
i\Iessrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  the  2nd  prize. 

The  best  basket  of  Roses  of  seven  exhibits  was 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  who  showed 
Lyon  Rose  beautifully. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  George  Dickson, 
a  variety  of  rich  crimson  colour,  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Amateurs'    Classes. 

The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  for  24 
blooms,  distinct,  a  challenge  cup  and  gold  medal 
being  offered  for  the  premier  exhibit.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Calvert,  Helen's  Bay,  was  placed  1st  with  a 
charming  collection  that  included  fine  blooms  of 
Mildred  Grant  (awarded  the  silver  medal  offered 
for  best  H.T,  variety),  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Queen  of  Spain,  Wm.  Shean,  and  Mrs.  Miles  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  D.  T.  Pallett,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex, 
followed  closely,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Middle- 
ton-on- Wolds,  was  placed  3rd. 

The  best  exhibit  of  36  varieties,  distinct,  was 
shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  his  bloom  of  Charles  Lefebvre  being 
especially  fine  in  colour.  The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  and  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  respectively. 

Dr.  P.allett  secured  the  chief  award  in  the 
class  for  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each  variety. 

In  the  class  for  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  ex- 
cept a  Tea  or  Noisette  variety,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Machin  won  the  1st  prize  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki. 

Mr.  E.  Speight.  Market  Harborough,  was 
placed  1st  for  18  varieties,  distinct,  his  collection 
including  the  best  H.P.  variety  in  Horace  Vernet. 
This  exhibitor  also  excelled  in  the  classes  for  six 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  for  six  blooms 
of  any  Rose  except  a  Tea  or  Noisette  variety  with 
richly-coloured   blooms  of  Lyon  Rose, 

For  12  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Hoffman, 
Yorks. ,  was  placed  1st,  whilst  for  nine  varieties, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Russell,  Manchester,  led,  Mr.  E. 
Godfrey,  Penrith,  occupying  a  similar  position 
for  six  distinct  varieties. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any 
Rose  except  a  Tea  or  Noisette  variety  was  won  by 
Mr.  JI.  Whittle  with  finely-coloured  blooms  of 
Lvon   Rose. 

Mr.  Conway  Jones  led  in  the  class  for  12  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  followed 
by  Mr.  W.  Boyes.  The  best  e.xhibit  of  nine 
varieties  was  shown  by  Dr.  T.  V.  Pallett  ;  the 
best  of  six  varieties  by  Mr.  W.  Upton  ;  the  best 
of  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  bv  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  ;  the  best  of  12  varieties  of  deco- 
rative Roses  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

In  the  local  section,  the  gold  cup  offered  for 
12  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Oxn- 
nbtt  ;  whilst  the  Ulverston  Council  Cup  was  won 
by  Miss  G.  Whalley. 


Sweet  Peas. 

The  classes  in  this  section  were  well  filled,  and 
in  many  cases  the  quality  of  the  flowers  was 
superb. 

Air.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  secured  the  chal- 
lenge trophy  offered  for  24  bunches,  distinct,  with 
a  fine  collection,  the  variety  Stirling  Stent  being 
especially  good;  2nd,  Mi-.  W.  W^right,  Formby. 
Mr.  J.  Bhyce  was  placed  1st  for  six  varieties, 
and  Air.  E.  M.  Allen,  Formby,  for  six  new 
varieties. 

Jlr.  R.  Bolton  had  the  best  vase  of  novelties 
not  in  commerce. 

In  the  many  classes  where  syeeial  prizes  were 
offered,  Mr.  E.  M.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  Bhyce.  .Mr. 
F.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  T.  Proctor  won  1st 
prizes.  Mr.  C.  V.  Taylor  secured  the  J.  Towers 
Settle  Challenge  Cup,  Mr.  J.  Bliss  the  Corona- 
tion Medal,  and  Mrs.  F.  Harrison  the  District 
Council  Challenge  Bowl. 

The  Norlh-Weslern  Dally  Mall  offered  prizes 
for  one  bunch  of  sweet  Peas  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  15  spikes  in  not  more  than  three  varie- 
ties. The  bunches  numbered  86,  the  1st  prize, 
which  included  a  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  Croftlands,  Ulverston. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  19.— The  third  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  show 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Alarket,  and 
proved  the  best  of  the  three,  the  entries  being 
more  numerous  than  last  year. 

But  the  society  has  never  been  successful  ia 
selecting  a  date  when  Roses  are  at  their  best  con- 
dition, and  on  this  occasion  there  was  a  poor 
competition.  F.  R.  Dixon-Nuttall,  Esq.  (gr.  J. 
Barker),  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
Roses,  winning  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for 
18  and  12  varieties,  his  best  blooms  being  the 
Lyon  Rose,  J.  B.  Clark  and  -Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Turner  had  the  best  exhibit  of  six 
distinct  varieties. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  were  a  pretty  feature 
of  the  show,  those  staged  by  RIessrs.  R.  A. 
Brown  being  very  effective.  'This  firm  won  the 
1st  prizes  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  and  for  12 
blooms.  Mr.  G.  A.  Turner  also  won  a  1st  prize 
in  these  classes. 

In  the  classes  for  20  distinct  vases  of  Sweet 
Peas  and  two  classes  for  12  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  Col.  CoRNWALLis  West  (gr.  Mr.  Forder) 
had  the  premier  collections,  his  best  varieties 
being  Maud  Holmes,  Marjorie  Miller  and  Wells 
Spencer, 

Miss  Newsham  had  the  most  tastefully-ar- 
ranged table  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  T.  Henshavv  and  Jlr.  A.  F.  Sloane  were 
placed  1st  for  12  bunches  and  six  bunches  re- 
spectively of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 

In  the  amateur  classes  th;  1st  prize-winners 
were  Mr.  H.  S.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  L.  Thom- 
son (for  Ro.ses),  Mr,  W.  Bindloss,  Mr.  G. 
Faulkner,  and  Mr.  F.  Hindley  (for  Sweet 
Peas),  Mr.  L.  Thomson  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Crip- 
pen  (for  hardy  flowers  and  Begonias),  Mr.  G.  A. 
Turner  (for  Carnations),  and  Mr.  J.  R.  J. 
Turner  (for  Pansies  and  Violas). 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  The  Liverpooi. 
Orchid  &  Nursery  Co.  for  a  table  of  Orchids. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons,  Chester,  for  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Mr.  VV. 
Rowland,  for  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  fruit  and  vegetables ;  Messrs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton,  for  Roses ;  Messrs.  Bees 
Ltd.,  Liverpool,  for  Roses  and  hardy  her- 
baceous flowers ;  Mr,  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for 
Violas ;  Messrs.  W.  Conway  &  Sons,  Halifax, 
for  hardy  border  flowers  ;  Mr.  Robert  Manson 
Gateacre,  for  Roses ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Middle- 
hurst,   for  Sweet  Peas. 


ANCIENT    SOCIETY    YORK    FLORISTS. 

July  19. — The  annual  outing  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  above  society  took  place  on 
this  date,  when  a  visit  was  made  to  Belvoir 
Castle,  Grantham.  A  very  enjoyable  day  was 
spent.  It  IS  suggested  that  next  year's  outing  be 
to  the  Royal  International  Show  at  Chelsea  in 
May. 
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DUEHAM,    NORTHUMBERLAND,    AND 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

July  19,  20.  21. — The  annual  show  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Ground, 
North  Road,  Xewcastle-onTvne,  on  these  dates 
in  beautiful  weather.  This  old  and  respected 
society  appears  to  have  allowed  an  innovation  at 
this  show,  for  members  of  the  Press  were  ex- 
cluded until  after  the  judges  had  completed  their 
work.  This  caused  the  reporters  considerable 
difficulties,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  committee 
will  see  to  it  that  the  Press  is  treated  with 
greater  courtesy  on  future  occasions. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  to  occupy  a  space  25  feet  by  12  fett, 
A.  E.  Bainbridge,  Esq.,  Lynwood  Jesmond, 
Newcastle,  was  placed  Ist,  for  a  most  grace- 
fully-arranged collection  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants,  the  particular  features  in  the  group 
being  finely-coloured  Codiseums.  retaining  their 
foliage  to  tha  base.  The  flowering  plants  in  the 
centre  consisted  of  finely-flowered  specimens  of 
Thunia  Marshalliana,  hybrid  Cattleyas.  and 
Odontoglossums  in  variety.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  West  End  Nursery,  Chesterfield,  Derby. 
This  group  consisted  principally  of  finely  grow'n 
Codiaeums,  but  the  effect  was  much  heavi.:^r  in 
appearance  than  the  1st  prize  exhibit,  and  too 
few  flowering  plants  were  employed.  3rd,  Mr. 
H.  H.  HiLLtER,  Green  Park  Gardens.  Darlington. 
This  group  was  very  well  arranged,  Roses  and 
Bougainvilleas  being  a  special  attraction. 

The  class  for  six  plants  in  bloom,  distinct 
varieties,  was,  as  usual,  contested  by  the  local 
pitmen,  whose  plants  were  splendidly  .shown.  Mr. 
J.  Ellison,  Shankhouse  Terrace,  C'ramlington, 
was  placed  1st  for  grand  specimens  of  Clenxien- 
dron  Balfouri,  AUamanda  Jlendersonii,  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Dipladcnia  amabilis,  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax,  and  a  very  large  specimen  of 
Hydrangea  hortensis.  Messrs.  Arthur  & 
Harrison,  West  Wylam,  Prudhoe,  followed 
closely.  In  the  centre  of  this  exhibitor's  group 
was  a  large  specimen  of  Oncidium  flexuosum 
with  upwards  of  30  spikes  of  flower,  with 
grand  plants  of  Statice  profusa  and  Bougain- 
villca  Sanderiana,  C'lerodendron  Balfouri  and  C. 
fallax. 

For  six  table  plants,  A.  E.  Bainbridge,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Bell)  was  awarded  the  Ist  prize,  and 
Mr.    H.  H.  HiLLiER  the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  cut  flower  clas.se.s,  the  best  12  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  w?re  shown  by  The  Rt.  Hon.  .Sir 
George  Trevelyas.  Hart.,  Wallington  Hall  Gar. 
dens,  Cambo,  Northumberland  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Keith),  the  collection  being  one  of  the  finest  ever 
shown  in  the  North  of  England.  All  the  spikes, 
with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Stevenson,  had  four 
flowers  each.  The  following  varieties  were  also 
included  :  Hugh  Dickson,  Etta  Dyke,  Marjory 
Linzee,  Isobel  .Malcolm,  J.  Ingman,  Debbie's 
Edrom  Beauty,  Elsie  Herbert,  Sunproof  Crimson, 
Mrs.  C.  Breadmore.  Masterpiece,  and  Tom 
Bolton.  2nd,  Earl  Grey.  Howick  House,  Les- 
bury.  Th?  variety  .Marjory  Willis  was  shown 
particularly  well  by  this  exhibitor.  3rd,  Mr.  F. 
Bell,    Nurseryman",   Whitley   Bay. 

Mr.  E.  Keith  was  1st  in  both  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  and  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Son's 
classes. 

Roses. 

In  the  class  for  36  Rosea  in  18  distinct 
varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitehin,  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  best  flowers  in  this  ex- 
hibit were  Hugh  Dickson,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Lyon.  2nd,  Mr.  Arthur 
H.  RiGC,  Nurseryman,  Shipley  Glen,  Baildon. 

M..s«r9.  Harkness  &  Co.  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  24  blooms  in  12  distinct  varieties;  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Rigg;  3rd,  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co., 
Leeniing  Bar,  Bedale. 

For  12  Roses  to  include  eight  distinct 
varieties.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.  were  again 
successful. 

In  the  claps  for  18  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  was  seen  the  finest  display  of  bloom  in 
th-'  show.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Gin.soN  &  Co.,  Bedale;  2nd,  Messrs.  Harkness 
&  Co.  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Sons,  Malton, 
"i'orkshire. 

The  prizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  Carnations 
Were  awarded  as  follow  :  Ist,  .1.  Brennand, 
Esq.:  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Lawrinson,  Egglescliffe ; 
3rd,  the  Earl  of  Durham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Smith). 


Fruit  and  Veget.vbles. 

The  fruit  classes  were,  on  the  whole,  well 
contested.  J.  Brennand,  Esq..  Baldersbv  Park, 
Thirsk  (gr.  Mr.  _E.  Hathaway),  was  placed"  1st  for 
fcight  dishes  of  fruit.  He  showed  fine  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Universal  ilelon. 
Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  grandly-coloured  fruits 
of  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and 
The  Czar  Plums.  2nd,  J.  Dr.ikes,  E"sq..  Oxford 
House,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  ilr.  Parker).  The 
Grapes  in  this  exhibit  were  very  fine,  but  the 
other  fruit  in  some  cases  appeared  to  be  over- 
ripe. 3rd.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Beaumont  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  NichoUs). 

In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Bren- 
nand was  placed  1st ;  Mr.  J.  Drakes,  2nd ;  and 
Lady  Be.vu.\[ont,  3rd. 

The  b.>st  four  bunches  of  Grapes  in  not  fewer 
than  two  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  Bren- 
N.A.ND,  the  varieties  being  Cannon  Hall  Muscat, 
Lady  Hutt,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh. 2nd,  Mr.  Drakes,  who  showed  four  fine 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater. 
3rd,  Lady  Cowell.  Clifton  Castle,  Yorkshire  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gardiner). 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Swan,  Prudhoe 
Hall,  Prudhoe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Shotton),  won  the  1st  prize;  J.  Knott,  Esq., 
Close  House,  Wylam-on-Tyn,\  being  placed  2nd. 

Mr.  Brennand  had  the  best  two  bunche*  of 
white  Grapes  any  other  variety  in  large  bunches 
of  Lady  Hutt;  2nd,  James  Knott,  Esq.,  with 
Foster's  Seedling. 

Mr.  Drake  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Lady  Cowell  being 
2nd ;  and  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Gre'y,  Howick,  Les- 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Lambert).  3rd. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  any  other 
variety,  Lady  Cowell  was  1st  with  Madr>sfield 
Court ;  2nd,  Mr.  Drakes. 

In  the  vegetable  section  the  prizes  were  given 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb 
&  Sons,  Lady  Beau.mont  winning  the  1st  prize  in 
each  case. 

Non-comi'Etitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kent  &  Hrydon  for  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  herbaceous  plants,  pot  Roses,  green- 
house plants,  ornamental  Acers,  and  other 
hardy  foliage  plants ;  Messrs.  John  Forbes, 
Ltd.,  Howick,  for  a  grand  display  of 
Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Violas, 
&c.  To  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stour- 
bridge, for  a  very  imposing  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Liliums,  Gladioli,  herbaceous  plants,  fruit  and 
veg.'table.s.  To  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  for 
Rosc-s,  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals.  To  Messrs. 
Clibbans,  Manchester,  for  Roses,  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  attractive  features  in  the 
show.  To  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for 
a  grand  display  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
salads.  To  >Ir.  W.  Lawrenson,  Yarm,  for  Roses, 
Carnations,  and  other  flowers;  and  Messrs. 
Blake  Bros.,  Ltd.,  for  Alpha  Spraying  Appa- 
ratus. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Irvine  &  Sons,  Jedburgh,  for  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. 


EASTBOURNE   SWEET   PEA. 

July  19  20.— A  nii.st  siiccessiul  e.xhibition  of 
Sweet  Peas  was  held  in  the  delightful  Floral 
Hall,  Devonshire  Park,  on  these  dates.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  heat,  the  hall  was  cool,  and 
the  majority  of  the  flowers  appeared  fresh  even 
on  the  second  evening. 

A  silver  bowl  was  offered  in  the  first  class  for 
the  best  display  of  .Sweet  Peas,  and  this  was  won 
by  Mrs,  Kensington,  Upfield  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Beale). 
The  blooms  were  large,  fresh  and  well  coloured, 
the  best  varieties  being  Earl  Spencer,  America 
Spencer,  Flora  Spencer,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Paradise  Ivory,  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  King  Edward 
Spencer,  Marjoric  Willis,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
and  Mrs.  H.  Sykes.  2nd,  C.  A.  Morris  Field, 
Esq.,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Allan). 
3rd  C  Diplock,  Esq.,  Polegate  (gr.  Mr.  G.  White- 
horn). 

The  class  for  12  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  brought 
a  magnificent  array  of  blossoms.     The  1st  prize 


was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Hailsham.  This 
gentleman  won  many  other  prizes,  his  flowers  in 
every  instance  being  of  superb  quality.  The 
varieties  he  show.ed  in  this  class,  in  which  a  silver 
cup  was  offered,  were  Isabel  Malcolm,  John 
Ingman,  Arthur  Unwin,  President,  IMasterpiece, 
Othello  Spencer,  Mrs,  Hugh  Dickson,  Edna  Un- 
wm,  Nora  Unwin  (extra  fine),  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  Hercules,  and  Sunproof  Crimson  (grand). 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  Cosham,  Eastbourne.     3rd  Mr.  W. 

W^ELLS. 

Mr.  .James  Box,  of  Lindfitld,  Haywards  Heath, 
won  the  1st  prize  offered  for  the  best  display  in 
the  class  open  to  trade  exhibitors.  Decorated 
tables  numbered  23. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits.— These  added 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  show.  Jlessrs.  Sut- 
ton &  Sons  staged  a  large  and  effective  arrange- 
ment of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  large 
pyramids  of  their  new  Clarkias  being  especially 
noticeable.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  and  a  silver  bowl  offered  for  the  best 
honorary  exhibit  in  the  show.  Another  impor- 
tant honorary  exhibit  w-as  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Walters,  Balcombe,  Sussex,  who  "had  a  mag- 
nificent arrangement  of  Carnations,  for  which  also 
a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  G.  &  A. 
Cl.\rk,  Ltd.,  Dover,  welie  awarded  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  and  a  picturesque  rock  gardenj  which  occu- 
pied a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Mr. 
Jas.  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  also  had  a  fine  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  and  perennial  flowers,  his  Phloxes 
being  particu"larly  good.  A  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
awarded  to  this  exhibit.  Messi-s.  Young  &  Co., 
of  Cheltenham,  staged  Carnations,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  T.  DuR- 
RANT  Y'oung,  Rose-grower,  Eastbourne,  displayed 
choice  Roses,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  H.  G.  White  &  Co.,  received 
a  Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  fruit.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  also  gained  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Good 
non-competitive  exhibits  were  also  staged  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Knight,  Hailsham  Nurseries;  Mr.  "C.  T. 
Scott.  Upton  Nurseries ;  Mr.  Cecil  Chandless, 
Berwick ;  and  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham. 


NATIONAL   VEGETABLE. 

JuLV  19.  We  publish  the  society's  official  re- 
port on  early  Peas  sent  for  trial  to  the  Times 
Experimental  Station,  Sutton  Green,  Surrey. 
The  Peas  were  inspected  by  the  committee  on  the 
above  date. 

The  total  number  of  stocks  sent  for  trial 
was  50,  supplied  by  22  seedsmen.  The  sowings 
took  place  on  March  19,  in  rows  20  feet  in  length, 
all  being  admirably  grown  and  staked.  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  the  varieties  were  divided 
into  dwarf  and  tall  growers;  the  former  ranging 
from  15  inches  to  24  inches  in  height ;  the  latter 
ranging  from  2^  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  Of  the 
dwarf  section  three  marks  or  "  Highly  Com- 
mended "  were  awarded  to  Daffodil,  from  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  ;  The  Laxton,  from  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.  ;  English  Wonder,  from  Messrs. 
DoBBiK  k  Co.  ;  Peter  Pan,  from  Messrs.  Watkins 
k  Simpson;  and  Little  Marvel,  from  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons  and  Messrs,  Barr  &  Sons,  Of 
taller  varieties  Pilot,  3  feet  in  height,  received 
three  marks  or  "  Highly  Commended,"  from 
Messrs,  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Webb  &  Sons, 
Alex,  Dickson,  Hurst  &  Sons  and  Yates  of  Eve- 
sham. Three  marks  were  also  awarded  to  Gradus, 
3^  feet,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Dickson, 
Brown  &  Tait,  Watkins  &  Simpson,  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Robert  Sydenham  Limited.  Three 
marks  were  also  awarded  to  Ready  Reckoner  of 
the  Pilot  type,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain, 
N.B.  ;  Early  Primo,  from  Messrs.  Dickson  & 
Robinson  and  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson; 
Talisman,  from  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Co.  of  Slea- 
ford ;  First  and  Best,  from  Messrs,  Dickson  & 
Robinson  ;  Ideal,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  ; 
Glory  of  Devon  and  Western  Express,  from 
Messrs.  Robert  'Veitch  &  Sons.  Two  marks 
were  awarded  to  Giant  Lightning,  from  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  ;  Vanguard,  from  Messrs.  Sharpe 
&  Co.  ;  and  Snowdrop,  from  Messrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co. 

Many  varieties  sent  bore  round  seeds  in  small 
pods,  and  these  were  found  to  be  greatlv  deficient 
in  cropping  qualities  and  in  flavour. 
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NATIONAL    CARNATION    &    PICOTEE. 

(SOUTHERN"  SECTION.) 
July  25. — Th;  annual  show  of  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  tlie  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster.  Owing  to  the  drought  there  was 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries, 
and  many  were  withdrawn  at  the  last  moment. 
The  keenest  competition  centred  round  the 
classes  for  the  smaller  growers.  Ths  classes  for 
18  "  dressed  "  blooms  only  brought  two  com- 
petitors but  those  for  12  blooms  had  six  and  those 
for  six  blooms  eight  competitors. 

An  important  change  in  the  schedule  was 
made  this  year  by  substituting  the  terms 
"flowers  shown  on  cards  "  and  "  flowers  shown 
IS  grown,"  for  the  old-fashioned  and  well-recog- 
nised    terms,     "dressed"     and     "undressed," 


DouGL.\s  winning  the  2nd  prize,  but  in  the 
classes  for  Fancies,  White-ground  Picotees  and 
Yellow-ground  Picotees,  the  positions  were  re- 
versed, Mr.  Douglas  winning  the  1st  prize  in 
each  case. 

The  varieties  shown  in  the  premier  collections 
were  as  follow  ; — 

Bizarres  and  FUiIcps. — Briar  Lea,  Bo-peep, 
C.  H.  Herbert,  Ethel  Macrae,  E.  Adams,  Guards- 
man, Gordon  Lewis,  Geo.  Melville.  Jo.  Jester  (2), 
J.  S.  Hedderley,  Meteor,  Miss  T.  Lord,  Robt. 
Houlgrave  (2),  Shamrock  (2),  and  Wilfred. 

Fancies. — Alice  B.  Stewart,  Erl  King,  Fores- 
ter, Hidalgo,  Ironside  (2),  King  Solomon, 
Liberte,  Linkman,  Lord  >Steyne,  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
Mrs.  Penton,  Orient,  Pasquin.  Sam  Weller,  and 
Seedling. 


[I'hotof^raph  by  John  Gregoty, 
Fig.    37. — BORDER    CARNATION    HERBERT    NEWMAN:    PETALS    WHITE,    STRIPED    WITH    SCARLET. 
(Received  R.H.S.  .\ward  of  Merit  on  the  18lh  inst.  when  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutlon.) 


which  in  .some  quarters  are  held  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  misconception.  Another  and  more 
serious  cliange  is  the  omission  of  the  classes 
for  "dressed  "  Selfs.  These  classes  have  always 
been  of  special  interest,  and  we  cannot  view  their 
withdrawal  witliout  regret.  It  followed  that, 
although  the  schedule  made  provision  for  a  pre- 
mier Self  on  a  card,  no  prize  was  awarded.  No 
novelty  of  unusual  merit  was  exhibited  before  the 
committee.  The  exhibits  from  the  smaller 
growers  frequently  showed  evidence  of  the 
damage  done  by  thrips. 

Floivers  Shown  on  Cards. 
In  the  classes  for  18  blooms  shown  on  cards, 
in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Beown,  Ltd.,  Wychall  Nurseries,  King's  Norton 
and  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
were  the  only  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Beown  were 
placed     1st     for     Bizarres     and     Flakes,      Mr. 


White-grovud  Picotees.— Fun-  Maiden  (2), 
Favourite.  Fortrose,  John  Smith,  Lavinia,  Lena, 
Mrs.  Herbert  (2),  Mrs.  Openshaw  (2),  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Mrs.  G.  Chaundy,  Polly  Brazil,  Queen 
of  Spain  (2),  W.  E.  Dickson,  and  Seedling. 

Yellow-ground  Picotees. — Agnes,  Archie 
Brown,  Exquisite  (2),  Her  Majesty  (2),  John 
Ruskin  (2),  Lord  Freemantle,  Mary  Lennox, 
Mrs.  Douglas  Galton,  Onward  (2),  Santa  Glaus, 
Styx,  Taylor's  Seedling,  and  Togo  (2). 

Competition  was  keener  in  the  class  for  12 
blooms  displayed  on  cards,  in  not  fewer  than 
nine  varieties.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taylor,  Cheam,  was 
placed  1st  with  Bizarres  and  Flakes ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolverhampton ;  3rd,  l\Ir. 
H.  Mathias,  Medstead.  Mr.  A.  W'.  Jones, 
Siechford,  near  Birmingham,  won  the  1st  priz3 
for  Fancies ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, being  placed  2nd ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
Moseley,   3rd.        The   awards   for    White-ground 


Picotees  were  : — 1st,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolverhampton ;  and 
3rd,  Mr.  H.  M.athiaS,  Medstead;  and  for  Yel- 
low-gx'ound  Picotees: — 1st,  Mr.  H.  M.4THI.a.s, 
Medstead;  2nd,  Jlr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  Wolver- 
hampton ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Mose- 
ley. In  the  corresponding  classes  for  six  blooms, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Sheldon,  South  Woodford,  was  placed 
first  for  Bizarres  and  Flakes.  Mr.  F.  W.  GooD- 
FELLOW,  Walsall,  was  1st  for  Fancies  and  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Ford,  Acock's 
Green,  for  White-ground  Picotees. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  association  of  three  or  more  flowers  of  one 
variety  in  a  vase,  with  the  addition  of  Carnation 
foliage  and  buds,  made  these  classes  very  attrac- 
tive. In  the  four  classes  for  six  vases  of  six  varie- 
ties of  Selfs,  Fancies,  White-ground  Fancies,  and 
Picotees  respectively,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside, 
C!re:it  Bookham,  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown.  Ltd., 
Wych.all  Nurseries,  King's  Norton,  were  again 
tho  only  competitors,  and  in  each  class  the 
awards  were  made  in  that  order.  Mr.  Douglas's 
winning  blooms  were  as  follow: — Selfs:  Daffodil, 
Golden"  Oriel,  Mme.  Carlisle,  Mrs.  G.  Marshall, 
Mrs.  Griffiths  Jones,  and  Rosy  Morn.  Fancies  : 
Forester,  Lara,  Liberte,  Linkman,  Lord  Steyne, 
and  R.  A.  Rowberry.  White-ground  Fancies : 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Delicia,  Felix,  Lass  O'Gow- 
rie,  Millie,  and  The  Bride.  Yellow-ground  Pico- 
tses :  Her  Majesty,  J.  Ruskin,  Mrs.  Lennox, 
Onward,   Santa  Claus,   and  Togo. 

For  12  varieties  of  Selfs,  Fancies,  and  Picotees, 
Mr.  .1.  Douglas  and  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown  were 
again  placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively. 

In  the  second  division  for  four  varieties,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford,  near  Birmingham,  was 
placed  1st  for  Selfs:  Mr.  H.  INIathias,  Medstead, 
for  White-ground  and  other  than  White-ground 
Fancies  ,and  Mr.  R.  Morton,  Woodside  Park.  N., 
for  Yellow-ground  Picotees.  The  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  nine  vases  of  Selfs,  Fancies,  and  Y'ellow- 
ground  Picotees  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton, 
Moseley. 

Colour  Classes. 

The  open  classes  for  flowers  shown  as  grown, 
nine  blooms  of  one  variety  in  a  vase,  with  Carna- 
tion foliage,  were,  on  the  whole,  well  cont.8sted, 
and  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  group  as 
indicative  of  the  best  varieties  in  their  respec- 
tive coloura.  The  best  Rose  Self  was  Mrs.  Flight, 
from  Mr.  H.  M.ATHIAS,  Medstead,  but  the  only 
other  competing  flower  was  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown's  Ayesha,  which  received  the  2nd  prize. 
Kate  Nickleby,  shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was  the 
b?st  white  ;  2nd,  Sir  Galahad,  shown  by  Capt.  A. 
Gordon  Russell,  Wheatley,  Oxon.  The  variety 
Mrs.  G.  Marshall  won  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in 
the  class  for  Maroons,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown's 
flowers  being  placed  1st  and  Mr.  Douglas's  2nd. 
In  the  Y'ellows,  four  vases  of  Daffodil  were  shown 
and  one  each  of  Cambria  and  Solfaterra.  Mr.  H. 
Lakeman,  Thornton  Heath,  won  the  1st  prize 
with  Daffodil,  and  the  same  variety,  shown  by 
Miss  ,SniFFNER,  Wallands  House,  Lewes,  was 
pl.ioed  2nd.  Adonis  and  Cardinal  were  the  only 
Reds  staged,  the  former,  from  Mr.  Douglas. 
securing  the  1st  place.  The  best  Yellow-ground 
Picotee  was  Mr.  H.  Mathias's  Togo,  Mr. 
Douglas's  vase  of  the  same  variety  being  placed 
2nd. 

Elizabeth  .Shiffner,  shown  by  Miss  Shiffner, 
was  the  wiiming  buff-coloured  variety.  Pasquin 
(one  of  the  premier  blooms)  won  the  1st  prize  for 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  class  for  Yellow-ground 
Fancies,  and  The  Bride,  also  from  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  the  Fancies  other  than  Yellow  or  Buff-ground. 
In  the  corresponding  classes  for  amateurs  (third 
division),  the  competition  was  keener.  11  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees  being  staged,  nine  Dark-Reds, 
and- Yellow  Selfs.  eight  Buff  and  White  Selfs, 
seven  Reds,   and  five  Pinks. 

Seedlings. 

In  the  classes  for  seedlings,  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  was  weak  throughout.  Five  Selfs.  four 
Yellow -ground  Picotees,  two  Bizarres.  two  Fan- 
cies, and  one  White-ground  Picotee  were  staged, 
but  the  only  award  made  was  a  1st  prize  to  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  Wychall  Nurseries,  King's 
Norton,  for  the  self-coloured  flower  Jlrs.  F.  J. 
Johnstone. 

Cups. 

The  most  important  cup  was  the  Martin  Ridley 
Smith  Memorial  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  the 
first   time   last   year,   when   it   was   won   by   Mr. 
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H.  R.  Taylok,  Cheam.  It  is  offered  for  12  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Selfs,  Fancies  and  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  three  blooms  of  a  variety,  and 
is  open  to  amateurs  only.  Four  vases  must  be 
shown  in  each  section.  Some  very  fine  blooms 
were  staged.  Jlr.  R.  Morton,  Woodside  Park, 
London,  N.,  won  the  Challenge  Cup  and  Medal ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.\rton,  Moseley.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's varieties  were  Agnes  Scrrel,  DafTodil.  Eliza- 
beth Shiffner,  Erl  King,  Etna,  John  Ruskin, 
Liberie.  Lord  Steyne,  Onward,  R.  A.  Rowberry, 
Santa  Claus  and  Togo. 

The  Cartwright  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  the 
best  e.xhibits  in  the  classes  open  to  all  (40-48  in- 
clusive), was  again  won  by  Jlr.  J.  DouGL.is,  Eden- 
side,  Great  Bookham,  who  has  thus  held  it  each 
year  since  it  was  first  offered  in  1908.  The  awards 
secured  by  Mr.  Dougl.\s  in  these  cla.=ses  in- 
cluded four  Ists,  two  2nds,  and  three  3rds.  Mr. 
DoCGL.\s  also  won  the  Cup  for  the  highest  aggre- 
gate number  of  points  in  the  first  division  (Cla.«ses 
19  inclusive)  with  eight  1st  prizes  and  one  2nd 
prize.  The  Cup  for  the  highest  aggregate  number 
of  points  in  the  second  division  (Classes  10-18  in- 
clu.=ive)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  M.ATHl.^s,  Med- 
stead.  and  in  the  third  division  (Classes  19.34)  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  LiNZEE,  Alresford.  The  Silver  Medal, 
offered  for  the  highest  aggregate  in  the  classes 
for  growers  of  not  more  than  300  plants,  who  do 
not  employ  a  gardener  regularly,  was  won  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  LiNiNGTON,  Southlands.  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  who  was  Isl  in  each  class. 

Premier  Blooms. 
The  premier  blooms  were  as  follow  : — Flowers 
on  cards:  Itizarre:  Mafiter  Fred  (Mr.  H. 
M\TH/AS);  Flate:  Gordon  Lewis  (.Mr.  H.  R. 
T.vyi.or)  ;  Fanry :  Linkman  (Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones);  llcavy-tdqi'd  While-ground  I'icolef : 
-Mary  1).  Anstiss  ("Afr.  II.  R.  Taylor);  Lig/il- 
rdi/rd  W/iltf-r/round  I'icolet:  Lavinia  (Sir.  E.  J. 
Price):  lleavii-fdgfd  YtUow-ground  Picolee : 
Agnes  (Mr.  C.  F.  Thueston)  ;  Lujht-edgrd 
Yellowijround  Picotee :  Onward  (Mr.  J. 
Douglas). 

Flowers  Shown  as  Grown. 
.SW/".-  Mrs.  Geo.  Marshall  (.Xfr.  A.  W.  Jones); 
Finn  I/:  Paaquin  (.Mr.  J.  UoirGLAs);  llruvy-edijrd 
Y rUi)\i'(jroui\d  I'lcoler :  Her  Majesty  (jlr.  R. 
-MoHTii.s) ;  l.iijht-rdijfd  Yellowijioiiiid  I'icotee : 
Togo  (Mr.  H.  Mathias). 

XonCompetitive    e.xhibits. 

Noncompetitive  group*  of  Carnations  were 
staged  by  .\Ir.  Lakeman,  Quecnsberry  Nursery, 
Thiirnton  Heath  ;  Messrs.  Pnn,LiPs  '&.  Tavi.or, 
Lilv  Hall  Nurseries,  Uracknell,  Berks.  ;  .Messrs. 
Stitart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  N.  ;  and 
Mr.  C.  lii.UK.  Tin-  Warr.-n  Nur.K.-rii-.s.  Haves, 
Kent. 


THORNTON  HEATH  AND  DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July     15.— TIa-     llil,     .,u j.i-    i-.vlMlnli.iM    of 

this  society  took  place  in  Winterbournc  Road 
Schools  on  this  date.  In  the  class  for  12  dis- 
tinct Roses  (open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners 
growing  more  than  100  Rose  plants)  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  the  chairman  of  committee.  .Mr.  E. 
P.  Watson,  Thornton  Heath.  The  2nd 
prize  was  won  by  .Mr.  H.  S.  Snow,  235, 
London  Road.  In  the  open  class  provided  for 
those  growing  fewer  than  100  Rose  plants,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Baker,  Norbury,  secured  the  premier 
award  for  six  distinct  Roses  with  frc«h-lc](iking 
flowers  of  Konigin  Carola,  Pharisaer,  Marquise 
de  Sinety,  Marichu  Zayas,  Marquise  de 
Ganay  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt ;  the  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Dart,  Nor- 
1  ury.  Some  excellent  Carnations  were  staged 
in  the  amateur  classes,  but  the  flowers  would 
liavo  afforded  greater  interest  if  they  had  been 
properly  named.  Th^  managing  committee  and 
judges  would  do  well  to  enforce  a  more  strin- 
gent rule  respecting  the  correct  naming  of 
plants,  ( ut  flowers  and  vegetables,  as  this  would 
increji.ie  the  in.struclive  value  of  future  exhibi- 
tions and  add  to  the  general  interest  of  the  show. 
Sweet  Peas  were  staged  in  a  fresh  condition,  but 
the  flowers  were  lacking  in  size.  The  Ist  prize 
(jffered  for  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct 
v^irieties.  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Davidson,  with 
.Masterpiece,  Mrs.  Hallani,  Arthur  Unwin,  Sun- 
proof Crimson,  Edrom  Beauty  and  Elsie  Herbert. 


Prizes  for  Sweet  Peas  were  offered  by  Mr.  Hy. 
Ecktord  and  Miss  Hemus,  the  1st  prizes  being 
won  by  Jlr.  Davidson,  Thornton  Heath,  and  Mr. 
B.  Lew-is,  Thornton  Heath,  respectively. 
Local  trade  Rose-growers  were  represented  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Jefferies,  Calvin  Road,  Thornton 
Heath,  who  staged  a  non-competitive  group  of 
cut  blooms  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  medal  was  awarded  the 
president.  C.  T.  Ch.\pman,  Esq.,  Thornton 
Heath,  for  a  group  of  decorative  plants.  Varie- 
gated Acers,  Fuchsias.  Gloxinias,  Coleus,  and 
other  plants  were  prettily  intermingled  in  a  group 
which  gained  a  1st  prize  in  the  group  class.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Snow.  The  1st  prize 
for  a  table  decoration  was  won  by  Miss  F. 
HurrsoN,  with  an  arrangement  of  Enchantress 
Carnations,  Gypsophila  paniculata  and  Aspara- 
gus plumosHs. 

CAKDIFF  AND  COUNTY  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

JtJLY  25,  27. — This  society's  23rd  annual  show- 
was  held  on  the  foregoing  dates,  in  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  Cardiff,  which  were  again  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  long  drought  had  rather  an  adverse 
effect  upon  the  show-,  as  at  the  last  moment 
several  exhibitors  had  to  withdraw  their  entries 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  crops,  with  the 
result  that  competition  was  not  so  keen  in  many 
classes  as  it  has  invariably  been  in  the  past. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
Sweet  Peas,  for  the  large  tent  devoted  to  these 
exhibits  was  hardly  more  than  half  filled. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  too,  the  Cardiff 
Society  was  very  unfortunate  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  the  show  was  held  during  a  time  of  great 
industrial  strife  in  the  city. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
won  the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  150  square 
feet.  The  arrangement  was  light  and  graceful,  and 
the  plants  used  were  excellent  examples  of  good 
culture.  The  centrepiece  of  the  group  consisted 
of  an  arch  faced  with  virgin  cork  and  furnished 
with  such  plants  as  Asparagus  Sprengeri  Origa- 
num Dictamnus,  variegated  vines,  and  Fuchsia 
"  .Marj-,"  with  a  Kentin  Palm  crowning  it. 
.'Vmoiig  the  flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  the 
main  group  were  Cattleyas  Plato  and  gigas, 
Phalienopsis.  Humea  elegans,  and  beautifully- 
coloured  Crotons  (Codiwums).  The  2nd  prize 
in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Lady  Hii.i. 
(gr.  .Mr.  Mclntyre),  for  a  very  tastefully- 
arranged  group.  A  number  of  other  groups, 
covering  an  area  of  50  square  feet,  were  set  up, 
but  as  these  were  arranged  in  semi-circles  they 
were  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  larger  groups, 
nor  were  they  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  on  aCcoOnt 
of  the  plants  and  flowers  being  packed  closely  to- 
gether, producing  a  heavy  appearance.  In  this 
class,  J.  L.  MoiiGAN,  Esq.,  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr. 
Wall),  was  placed  1st,  whde  General  Lee,  Dinas 
Powis  (gr.  i\Ir.  Home),  was  2nd. 

For  12  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  three  blooms 
of  each,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Here- 
ford, won  the  Ist  prize,  which  included  a  Silver 
.Medal.  Lyon  Rose,  Avoca,  and  N.  E.  Lippiatt 
were  three  of  the  best  varieties  shown.  The 
2nd  prize  was  Won  by  Mr.  John  Crossling, 
Pcnarth  Nurseries,  who  showed,  amongst  others, 
good  blooms  of  Fisher  Holmes  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  were  again 
successful  in  winning  the  1st  prize  for  12  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  of  Tea  or  Noi- 
sette Roses.  Marcchal  Niel,  Maurice  Grahame, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  were  the  most  striking 
varieties  in  this  collection. 

Messrs.  S.  Treseder  &  Son,  Cardiff,  carried 
off  the  1st  prize  for  a  box  of  24  blooms  of  dis 
tinct  varieties.  The  blooms  most  worthy  of  note 
in  this  exhibit  were  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Marie  Bauniann. 

For  a  collection  of  18  blooms  of  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Teas  nr  Noi.settes,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Long- 
worth,  was  placed  1st.  H.  Kirk,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Mme.  Constance  Soupert  were  among  the 
most  noticeable  blooms  shown  by  this  exhibitor. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect  in 
a  space  of  4  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet,  height  not  to 
exceed  6  feet,  Mr.  J.  Crossling  was  placed  Ist. 
Victor  Hugo,  Dean  Hole,  Mme.  Jean  Dupre, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  other  choice 
varieties  were  employed  in  this  group,  which  was 
very  effective.     Mr.  W.  Tkeseder,  Cardiff,  and 


Messrs.  S.  Treseder  &  Son  were  placed  2nd  and 
3rd  respectively. 

Mr.  C.  Wall,  Melrose  Nursery,  Bath,  wai 
aw-arded  the  1st  prize,  which  included  a  piece  of 
plate,  for  a  collection  of  border  Carnations  and 
Picotees  arranged  without  artificial  support  in  a 
space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet.  The  arrangement  of 
this  group  was  very  pleasing,  and  a  number  of 
fine  varieties,  including  Comus  (pink)  and  Eros 
(yellow)  were  noticed. 

Herbaceous  border  flowers  were  again  weH 
shown,  and  formed  a  striking  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Mr.  F.  Evans,  Frome,  secured  the  1st 
prize,  which  included  a  piece  of  plate,  for  a  fina 
collection  arranged  in  a  space  of  15  feet  by  4  feet. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  KeunoUii.  Gaillar- 
dias  Lady  Rolliston  and  Superb,  and  Astilbe 
Davidii  were  especially  good.  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  was  placed  2nd, 

As  already  stated.  Sweet  Peas  were  not  shown 
w-ell.  The  best  exhibit  staged  was  in  the  clan 
for  six  distinct  varieties  arranged  in  separate 
vases,  with  Gypsophila,  Fern,  or  other  foliage 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bryant,  of  Bridgend,  was  placed  lot 
in  this  competition.  Three  of  his  best  varietiet 
were  John  Ingman,  Maud  Holmes,  and  America 
Spencer. 

In  the  fruit  classes  some  very  good  bunches  of 
Graj>es  were  shown,  although,  in  some  cases,  the 
berries  were  not  ripe.  Capt.  Marling,  of 
Lydney,  Gloucester  (gr,  Mr.  W.  Cooper),  wa» 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  two  handsome  bunches 
of  white  Mu.scat  Grapes.  The  berries  were  good, 
but  not  quite  ripe.  For  two  bunches  of  any 
other  white  Grape,  H.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Casllcton, 
near  Cardiff  (gr.  Mr.  Thomas),  secured  the  1st 
place  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  th<>  berri«« 
being  splendidly  colonred.  In  two  classes  for 
black  Grapes,  E.  C.  Lysaoiit,  Esq.,  Chepstow, 
won  the  1st  prizes  with  well-finished  bunches,  ths 
varieties  being  in  one  case  Black  Hambro  and  ic 
the  other  Madresfield  Court. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  Searle) 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  class  for 
a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds  of  vegeUibles 
arranged  in  a  space  of  20  square  feet.  In  this 
exhibit  Peas.  Ciuliflowers.  Carrots,  and  Cucnro- 
berg  were  remarkably  fine. 

Trade  and  Honorary  Exhibits. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  (gr.  Mr.  Farmer)  for  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plant". 

Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  the  following 
exhibitors : — Mr.  Maurice  Phichahd,  Christ- 
church,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Choster,  for  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrin- 
cham,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  I.  House,  West- 
bury -on-Trym,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers;  Kino's 
Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  for  a  collection 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots;  and  Mr.  Jones,  Kilkenny, 
for  Gladioli  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  for  a  collection  of 
Gladioli,  and  to  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley,  for  vegetables. 

Lord  Bute  and  the  Earl  of  Plymouth  each  set 
up  a  forestry  exhibit,  consisting  of  young  grow- 
ing forest  trees,  cut  timber,  and  a  large  numr 
ber  of  photographs.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded 
to  both  these  noblemen  for  their  collections. 


BIRMINGHAM   BOTANICAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL, 

July  20. — This  society's  annual  exliibition  of 
Roses  and  midsummer  flowers,  held  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  in  delighU'ol 
weather,  attracted  a  very  g.eat  number  of  visi- 
tors. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
had  an  extensive  group  of  Roses,  in  which  large 
bunches  of  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  other  sections  were  beautifully  arr 
ranged.  In  the  centre  of  this  exhibit  some 
superb  blooms  of  the  Lyon  Rose  were  a  ,;reat 
attraction.  Messrs.  Gunn  also  showed  hand- 
some panicles  of  20  varieties  of  Phloxes,  together 
with  flowers  of  Lilium  auratum  in  splendid  con- 
dition.     (Silver-gilt    Medal.) 

RoBKRT  Sydenham  Limited,  Birmingham,  sent 
a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  A  few  of  the  best 
varieties  were  Helen  Grosvenor,  Evelyn  Heinns, 
Barbara,  Queen  of  Norway,  Edith  Taylor,  Maud 
Holmes,  Asta  Ohn  and  several  unnamed  seed- 
lings,    (Silver  Medal.) 
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W.  By  NO  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Metchley  House, 
Harborne  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Webb),  had  an  effective 
group  of  double-flowered  tuberous  rooted  Bego- 
nias, Frangoa  ramosa  and  a  good  selection  of 
varieties  of  Campanula  pyramidalis.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  King's  Norton, 
showed  Carnations  in  great  variety  and  of  good 
quality.  A  collection  of  Roses,  was  also  in- 
cluded in  this  attractive  exhibit.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Peyton,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Young),  had  a  nicely-arranged  group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  in  which  silver- 
leaved  Caladiuras  and  Eulalias  were  associated 
with  well-coloured  C-oleuses  and  profusely- 
flowered  Gloxinias  and  Fuchsias,  the  latter  as 
dwarf  bushes  and  tall  pyramids.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Hazlewood  Road,  Acock's 
Green,  made  an  exhibit  with  hardy  flow-ers  and 
greenhouse  plants.  He  had  large  bunches  of 
Galegas,  Delphiniums,  Coreopsis,  Phloxes,  Gail- 
lardia,s,  and  a  batch  of  plants  of  Marguerite  Airs. 
F.  Sander  bearing  very  large,  perfectly  double, 
pure-white  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  occupied 
120  square  feet  of  tabling  with  a  representative 
collection  of  Ferns,  in  which  we  noted  beautiful 
plants  of  Gleichenias,  Nephrolepis,  Polypodiums, 
Davallias,  Adiantums,  Gymuogrammas  and  Sela- 
ginellas.  Mr.  Ellison  also  showed  two  dozen 
well-coloured  plants  of  Dracsna  Bruantii.  (Sil- 
ver Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Holding,  Heathfield  Road,  Edgbaston, 
sent  plants  of  seedUng  Coleuses.  (Vote  of 
Thanks.) 

Classes  were  provided  for  Roses,  Sweet  Peas, 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and  miscellaneous 
plants.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  were : 
Jlr.  W.  C.  Bukchell,  Bourneville ;  Mr.  S. 
Smith.  Bournville ;  Mr.  R.  Brcjce  Waite.  Har- 
borne ;  Mr.  W.  Young,  Edgbaston:  Mr.  E. 
Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  and  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Lap- 
worth. 


LAW    NOTE. 


DISPUTE    ABOUT    A    NURSERY. 

In  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
Mr.  Justice  Joyce  heard  an  action  recently 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Wm.  Webb,  a  builder  of  Lewis- 
ham,  against  JTr.  Samuel  Griflin,  to  set  aside  the 
sale  to  plaintiff  of  the  Beaconsfield  Nurseries, 
Trafalgar  Road,  Portslade,  Brighton,  on  the 
ground  of  alleged  misrepresentation.  Plaintiff 
also  claimed  damages.  Defendant  denied  mis- 
representation either  on  the  part  of  himself  or 
agent. 

Mr.  Hughes,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  the  defendant  had  carried  on  the 
nursery  in  question  since  1887,  and  for 
tliree  "years  also  had  three  florist's  shops  in 
Brighton.  Plaintiff  had  a  brother  who  had 
bjeu  a  nursery  gardener  for  a  long  time, 
and  knew  the  business  very  well.  In  the 
early  part  of  last  year  plaintiff  was  pro- 
posing to  buy  a  nursery  with  a  view  to  his 
brother  managing  it  for  him.  He  saw  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Gardeners'  Chronirlc.  for  the 
sale  of  defendant's  business  for  £1,500,  the  aver- 
age returns  being  stated  to  be  between  £1,500 
and  £3,000  a  year.  Plaintiff  saw  the  defendant 
and  his  agent,  Mr.  Rich,  and  the  alleged  mis- 
representations complained  of  were  (1)  that  the 
average  returns  from  the  nursery  (exclusive  of 
the  shops)  were  £1,500  to  £3,000  a  year,  which 
plaintiff  said  was  nowhere  near  the  truth  ;  (2) 
that  the  net  profit  was  £360  to  £400  a  ye-r.r; 
and  (3)  that  the  takings  from  the  sales  and  the 
nursery  itself  were  enough  to  cover  the  expenses. 
Defendant  agreed  to  take  £50  worth  of  flowers, 
plants,  &c.,  per  week  from  plaintiff  if  the  latter 
purchased  the  property.  According  to  plain- 
tiff's case  it  was  quite  impossible  for  anyone 
to  produce  £50  worth  of  produce  a  week  at  the 
place,  but  the  defendant  took  scarcely  anything. 
In  six  months  he  had  only  purchased  plants  to 
the  extent  of  £177. 

The  plaintiff,  giving  evidence,  said  that 
Mr.  Rich  gave  him  a  glowing  description 
of  the  business  and  impressed  him  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  very  good  thing.  After 
further  interviews  with  the  defendant  and  Mr. 
Rich,  at  which  the  alleged  misrepresentations 
were  made,  he  agreed  to  pay  £1,100  for  the 
business  and  £125  for  stock  on  gi-ound  opposite 


die  nursery,  defendant  undertaking  to  take  £50 
worth  of  produce  per  week  aU  the  year  round.  He, 
however,  never  took  anything  like  this  quantity, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  had  only  accepted 
£177  w^orth  of  produce.  There  were  only  two  or 
three  regular  customers,  who  together  spent  only 
some  2s.  to  5s.  a  week.  _  The  takings  were  some- 
times 15s.  a  week,  but  occasionally  they  were 
as  much  as  £5  to  £6.  Up  to  December  he 
(plaintiff)  had  sustained  a  large  loss.  He  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  what  was  said  to  him  in  regard  to 
the  concern.  He  believed  Mr.  Rich's  statements 
that  the  profits  were  from  £300  to  £400  a  year, 
and  that  the  takings  would  pay  the  expense  of 
the  nurseries.  !Mr.  Griffin  had  told  him  more 
than  once  that  he  would  never  regret  his  pur- 
chase. 

Cross-examined,  plaintiff  said  he  had  no 
experience  in  the  nursery  business,  although  his 
brother,  who  managed  the  concern,  had  been  in 
the  trade  for  many  years.  It  was  true  that  his 
brother  had  offered  himself  as  manager  to  Mr. 
Griffin  some  time  previously.  He  admitted  that 
the  profits  would  depend  on  the  management  of 
the  business,  provided  that  the  nurseries  were 
capable  of  production.  When  witness  took  the 
business  there  were  nine  small  glasshouses,  all  of 
which  were  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  He 
knew  nothing  about  defendant  having  expended 
£1,000  in  one  year  for  the  purchase  of  bulbs. 
Asked  as  to  whether  he  was  aware  that  the 
profits  on  bulbs  sometimes  amounted  to  100  per 
cent.,  plaintiff  said  he  would  certainly  like  to 
see  the  bulbs  that  would  produce  that  profit.  He 
admitted  expending  in  one  year  £500  on  bulbs, 
but  he  had  not  calculated  wOiat  the  profit  would 
be  on  that  amount.  He  denied  that  at  any  time 
conversations  took  place  as  to  how  Mr.  Griffin 
had  built  up  his  business,  and  acquired  the  land 
and  houses  thereon  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
nurseries.  Plaintiff  added  that  he  brought  his 
son  and  his  son-in-law  into  the  business.  The 
former  was  a  plasterer  with  a  taste  for  garden- 
ing,  and   the  latter  a  grocer's  assistant. 

Plaintiff  was  about  to  re-enter  the  witness  box 
when  his  lordship  gave  a  strong  intimation  that 
the  parties  should  come  to  a  settlement,  and  as 
a  result,  after  consultation,  Mr.  Boxall  announced 
that  they  had  come  to  terms. 

The  action  was  settled  on  condition  that 
all  charges  of  fraud  be  withdrawn  and  the  action 
be  dismissed  with  costs,  defendant  to  take  back 
the  nurseries  on  certain  terms. 
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*,*  T/ie  Editors  will  he.  glad  to  receive.,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
fubj'cts,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

A  Gardener's  Notice  :  T.  11'.  It  is  customary 
for  an  under  gardener  to  give  or  receive  one 
week's  notice   to  terminate  his  employment. 

Begonias  and  Cyol.imens  :  F.  W.  S.  The  Be- 
gonias are  attacked  by  eelworm.  The  old 
plants  should  be  destroyed  after  cuttings  have 
been  taken  for  obtaining  a  fresh  batch.  Steri- 
lise the  soil  by  heating,  or  mix  quicklime  with 
it.  The  Cyclamens  are  injured  by  thrips.  Dip 
the   foliage   in   an    insecticide. 

Fern  Fronds  Turning  Brown:  J.  W.  The 
plants  show  no  signs  of  fungous  disease.  The 
trouble  is  caused  by  a  too  stagnant  atmosphere. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  in  the  early  morning. 

Gardener's  Wages  on  Coronation  Day  : 
.■J.  //.  li.  It  has  been  judicially  decided  that 
head  gardeners  employed  by  private  persons 
come  under  the  category  of  domestic  servant*, 
and  if  such  a  servant  is  absent  from  a  day's 
work  with  his  master's  leave  he  is  entitled  to 
payment ;  as  to  an  under-gardener,  the  position 
is  not  so  clear,  and  precise  details  of  the  facts 
in  any  particular  case  would  be  necessary  before 
we  could  express  an  opinion. 

Grapes  :  ,S'.  11'.  0.  and  T.  Sims.  No  disease  is 
present.  Too  much  moisture  in  the  air  is  the 
probable  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of   the   berries. 

Grapes  Turning  Brown  ;  Start.  No  disease  is 
present.  The  trouble  is  due  to  some  error  in 
cultivation. 


Growth  on  Italian  Poplar  :  H'.  E.  The 
growth  is  a  fungus  called  Libertella  aurantiaca. 
It  is  not  a  parasite. 

"Moss"  ON  L.4WN  :  B.  J.,  Harrogate.  The 
plant  you  send  is  not  a  Moss,  but  the  Pearlwort^ 
Sagina  procumbens,  related  to  the  Chickweeds. 
The  turf  should  receive  a  dressing  of  some 
nitrogenous  manure  which  will  cause  the  grass 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  in  time  crowd  out 
the  weed.  The  presence  of  Pearlwort  indicates 
a  light,  impoverished  soil. 

Names  of  Plants  :  La  ffose.  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losus. — L.  B.,  Tenby.  1,  Veronica  Traversii  j 
2,  Spir^a  paniculata ;  3,  S.  Menziesii ;  4, 
IPicea  orientalis ;  5,  Cedrus  Deodara ;  6, 
Thuya  gigantea. — li'.  E.  B.  Magnolia  glauca. 
— T.  N.  1,  Aconitum  Lycoctonum ;  2,  not 
found ;  3,  Sanguisorba  canadensis  var.  ;  4, 
Centaurea  ruthenica ;  5,  Sedum  album  niicro- 
phyllum  ;  6,  Cistus  florentinus.  Your  speci- 
mens were  badly  withered,  and  the  names,  are 
given  with  some  diffidence. — H.  A.  1,  Sedum 
coeruleum  ;  2,  Linaria  Cymbalaria  ;  3,  Acjena 
microphylla;    4,    Gnaphalium    margaritaceum ; 

5,  Fuchsia  Riccartonii ;  6,  Crassula  coccinea ; 
7,  Lysimachia  clethroides. — Mvstard.  .Send 
the  Carnations  and  Fuchsias  to  some  nursery- 
man who  makes  a  speciality  of  these  flowers. — 
Tower  Lodge.  1,  Spiraea  arifefolia ;  2,  Olearia 
Haastii. — Durham.  Rhyncostylis  retusa,  known 
in  gardens  as  Saccolabium  Bluinei ;  Cattleya 
O'Brieniana ;  Phnlidota  imbricata  (the  brown 
head  of  bracts  with  no  flowers)  ;  and  probably 
Bulbophyllum  umbellatum.  All  the  flowers 
were  in  bad  condition.  You  should  number  the 
specimens. — .-1.  H.  O.  Flower  decayed,  but  it 
is  probably  the  plant  known  in  gardens  as 
Hemerocallis  Kwanso  flore  pleno.  It  is  the 
showiest  .Japanese  form  of  Hemerocallis  fulva. 
— F.  T.  1,  Oncidium  crispum  ;  2,  Odontoglos- 
sum  gloriosum ;  3,  DendrObium  Pierardii  ;  4, 
Dendrobium  Parishii ;  5,  Calanthe  veratrifolia  ; 

6.  Oncidium  candidum. — Pinwill.  Specimen 
quite  decayed,  except  one  flower.  It  appears  to 
be  Crinum  varinbile. 

Narcissus  Bulbs  Decayed:,  F.  C.  E.  The 
Botrytis  lily-disease  is  present.  Treat  the  soil 
with"  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  quicklime. 

Pe.iches  and  Nectarines  :  TJublin.  The  fruits 
were  sent  in  an  over-ripe  condition.  Send 
others  gathered  some  days  before  they  are  ripe. 

Peaches  Decayed  at  their  Centres:  /.  A. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  water 
at  the  roots  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  drainage 
of  the  border  is  defective. — /''.  H.  Send  speci- 
mens for  examination. 

Peaches  Diseased  :  A.  H.  Peach  mildew  is  pre- 
sent. Spray  the  trees  next  spring  when  the 
leaves  are  unfolding  and  again  when  the 
fruit  is  set,  with  liver  of  sulphur — 1  ounce  in 
three  gallons  of  water. 

Potatos  Diseased  :  G.  W .  W .  The  tubers  are 
badly  affected  with  a  bacterial  disease  known 
as  "  black  leg."  No  cure  is  known.  Diseased 
tubers  should  not  be  used  for  "  sets."  Treat 
the  soil  with  quicklime.  Gas  lime  is  even 
better,  but  if  this  is  used  the  ground  should 
remain  fallow  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Rhododendrons  Dying  :  G.  P.  No  disease  is 
present;  probably  the  soil  is  unsuitable. 

ROMNEYA     CoULTERI     WITH     ABORTIVE     FlOWER- 

BUDS :  C.  E.  F.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  due 

to  constitutional  weakness,   rather  than   insect 

or  fungus  pest.  If  you  suspect  insects,  spray 

the   plants  with  an   insecticide. 

Twin  Cucumber  :  F.  G.  Syncarpy  is  common 
in  Cucumbers :  we  usually  receive  one  or  more 
specimens  from  readers  during  the  season.  A 
case  is  mentioned  in  blasters'  Vegetable  Tera- 
tology, p.   47. 

Violas  and  Asters  Dying  :  I!',  H .  Y.  There 
is  no  trace  of  disease  in  either  the  Violas  or 
Asters.  The  plants  afford  no  clue  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  mischief. 


Communications  neceivcd.-W.  H.  W._E  B._W.  C. 

_J.  W.,  Oak  Moimt-.A.  H.  C Anxious— W.  E.,  Uekfield 

— J.  L.,  Corbridge — P.    B  ,    Lvmington_J.    E — Tower 

Lodge—J.  R._J  C.  P._W.  P.,  Leatherhead-W.  B.  H 

E.  H._H.  W._W.  A.  C._W,  W — D.  R.  W._W.  J.  B 

.T.  O'B G.  B F.  R.  H.  S— J.  C  _C.   S.  S R.  H.   S 

P.  B  _C.  E.  P .J.  P.,  Dorset— T.  S — W.  &  H,.  Holland 

_P.  J._J.  R.  -  W.  G.  W.-S.  L.  cS  Co R.  P.— J.  T.  D.  L. 

-^A.  B.-S.  P.  &  Co.-J.  H.  W,  &  Cn.— W.  T S.  &  Sons— 

W.  H.  Y._T.  A  H.L^A.C.  B G.  F.— La  Rose. 
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"COX'S  ORANGE  PIPPIN." 

THIS  excellent  dessert  Apple  was  raised 
by  a  Mr.  Cox,  who  lived  at  Coin- 
brook  Lawn,  Slough,  but  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  date.  My  first  acquaint- 
ance with  it  was  from  a  coloured  plate  in 
the  F/oiisf  and  /'(ji/iologisi,  whicli,  I  be- 
lieve, was  at  that  time  owned  partly  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  veteran  florist 
of  Slough.  This  nurseryman  was  the  first 
to  offer  trees  for  sale,  in,  I  believe,  1S56 
or  1857  ;  but  the  variety  was  seldom  en- 
quired for,  and  for  some  25  years  its  value 
was  so  little  known  that  its  sale  had  to  be 
pushed  in  order  to  clear  the  stock.  In 
1875  we  had  in  our  narseries  at  Maidstone 
5,000  standard  tree?,  for  we  were  con- 
vinced of  its  value,  but  many  of  these  trees 
had  to  be  consigned  to  the  bonfire  for  lack 
of  buyers.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the 
demand  exceeded  the  supply.  The  graft- 
ing of  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  came 
into  vogue  about  1878,  and  trees  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  worked  on  this  stock 
often  cropped  in  their  second  year.  The 
fruits  on  these  dwarf  trees  were  so  much 
superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  those 
grown  on  standard  trees  that  it  soon 
became  the  leading  dessert  variety. 
In  one  year  we  sold  1,300  trees  at 
3s.  Od.  each,  and  from  that  period  it  has 
stood  at  the  head  of  all  dessert  Apples 
and  is  now  largely  planted  as  a  market 
variety  as  dwarf  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock.  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  Fruit  Manual 
states  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling 


from  Ribston  Pippin.  Even  allowing  for 
the  great  variation  from  the  parents  often 
seen  in  seedlings,  I  cannot  agree  with  this 
conclusion.  The  foliage  of  Ribston  Pippin 
is  large,  broad  and  leathery,  whilst  that  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  narrow,  small, 
thin  and  very  closely  resembles  that  of 
Margil ;  in  fact,  on  maiden  trees,  the  dif- 
ference in  foliage  between  Margil  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  very  slight.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  cross  between  Mar- 
gil and  Golden  Reinette. 

Once  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  became  well 
known,  it  took  the  first  place  amongst 
dessert  Apples,  just  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice 
takes  amongst  Pears.  When  well  grown, 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  premier  posi- 
tion, but  the  mistake  is  made  frequently 
of  planting  it  in  unsuitable  soils,  with  the 
result  that  great  disappointment  awaits 
the  grower.  Nevertheless  it  succeeds 
in  such  varied  positions  that  no  one 
can  prophesy  in  advance  whether  in 
any  particular  district  it  will  be  a 
failure  or  not.  I  have  seen  choice 
fruits  of  this  Apple  grown  in  a  low,  cold 
district  in  an  unfavourable  year,  and  I 
have  observed  failures  in  places  where,  to 
all  appearances,  everything  existed  for  its 
success.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  the 
fruit  in  the  market  justify  a  trial  of  the 
variety  in  all  likely  soils  ;  as  much  as  six- 
pence each  has  been  realized  for  large, 
highly-coloured  fruits,  packed  in  boxes  of 
12,  whilst  30s.  and  upwards  has  been  ob- 
tained per  bushel.  A  friend  in  Wiltshire 
strongly  advises  me  to  grow  trees  of  this 
variety  for  sale  as  cordons  on  the  Crab 
stock,  as  his  specimens  on  the  free  stock 
have  large,  tough  foliage  which  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  fungous  diseases.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  experience,  is  the  very  opposite 
of  mine,  which  is  confirmed  by  other 
growers.  We  find  in  these  nurseries  that 
trees  of  this  Apple  grafted  on  the  Crab 
are  more  prone  to  canker,  the  fruit  to  de- 
velop "spot,"  and  the  foliage  to  take  the 
brown  mould  than  those  on  the  Paradise 
stock — I  refer  to  standard  trees  in  which 
the  main  branches  are  trained  thinly  apart 
and  the  lateral  shoots  spurred,  as  in  the 
case  of  Espaliers. 

One  reason  of  its  failure  under  market 
culture  is  that  growers  have  planted  large 
blocks,  sometimes  amounting  to  several 
acres,  of  this  sort  alone,  thus  preventing 
the  needed  cross  fertilization  with  another 
variety.  A  second  fault  is  that  they  have 
over-manured  the  trees,  thereby  inducing 
a  late,  sappy  growth,  which  the  early  Octo- 
ber frosts  damage  and  render  susceptible 
to  attacks  of  canker.  It  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  vigorous  standard  trees  with 
all  their  growths  of  the  previous  season 
killed  by  canker.  Again,  they  have  planted 
dwarf  trees  grafted  on  the  unsuitable 
French  Paradise  stock.  Trees  worked  on 
this  stock  were  proved  by  the  late  Archi- 
bald Barron  to  die  in  three  or  four  years 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  old 
gardens  at  Chiswick.  In  some  cases  the 
dwarf  trees  are  budded  too  high,  even  on 
the  approved  Paradise  stock,  and  thus  the 
growth  is  restricted  by  strangulation,  the 
scion  overgrowing  the  stock  and  forming 
a  large,  woody,  globular  outgrowth.    The 


variety  requires  a  warm,  genial  summer 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  and  the  cold, 
wet  seasons  of  1909  and  1910  were  most 
unsuitable  to  it,  causing  old  and  young 
trees  to  become  cankered  and  the  growths 
to  die  back  wholesale.  Washes  proved  of 
little  avail  as  a  remedy,  because  they  were 
washed  off  by  the  frequent  showers,  almost 
as  soon  as  they  were  applied.  For  these 
reasons  the  variety  is  in  disrepute  among 
market  growers,  and  thousands  of  trees 
have  been  cut  down  and  re-grafted  with 
Bramley's  Seedling,  a  gross  grower,  which 
is  said  to  give  new  life  to  the  old  stool, 
resulting  in  Bramley's  Seedling  fruiting 
earlier  than  usual.  This  experiment  should 
be  watched  with  interest. 

It  is  evidentj  therefore,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  should  only  be  planted  in 
warm,  loamy  soils  and  in  protected 
positions.  It  will  repay  any  care  given 
to  the  trees  in  the  summer-pruning  of 
the  laterals  in  August,  because  this  will 
keep  the  boughs  free  and  open,  admitting 
the  light  and  air.  Owing  to  better  weather 
conditions  this  year,  the  trees  have 
made  healthy  leaves  and  set  a  fine 
crop  of  good  fruit.  Thus  everything  points 
to  the  need  of  a  genial  season,  and, 
where  the  district  is  an  unfavourable  one, 
to  the  planting  of  the  trees  on  a  west, 
and,  in  very  cold  districts,  a  south  wall. 
The  presence  of  canker  is  often  overlooked 
in  its  young  state  ;  in  cold  seasons  the 
foliage  may  be  spotted  with  dark  brown 
spots,  and  these  in  some  way  communi- 
cate the  canker  to  the  young  shoots,  which, 
on  a  close  observation,  are  found  to  have 
small  pustules  upon  them,  developing  can- 
ker the  following  season.  Therefore,  at 
the  winter  pruning  it  is  needful  to  cut  back 
to  healthy  wood  and  to  burn  the  affected 
shoots. 

In  summer,  the  spotted  leaves  which  fall 
should  be  collected  and  burnt  as  the  spores 
of  the  disease  may  infect  the  growth  the 
following  year.  The  trees  should  receive 
a  winter  dressing  of  caustic  soda  or  some 
other  strong  wash,  and  be  further  sprayed 
at  the  time  the  buds  expand  with  Bor- 
deau.x  Mixture. 

I  find  that  espalier  and  pyramid  trees  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  are  often  injured  by  a 
too  drastic  root-pruning ;  therefore,  only 
one  side  should  be  root-pruned  at  a  time. 
In  place  of  constant  applications  of  farm- 
yard manure  I  advise,  for  light  soils,  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag,  nitrate  of  soda  or 
kainit,  and,  for  heavy  soils,  guano  and 
soot,  to  be  hoed  in  the  soil  in  March. 

Admitting  that  Cox's  Orange  is  the  best- 
flavoured  dessert  Apple  generally  known, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  for  richness  of 
flavour  and  digestible  texture,  it  is  super- 
seded by  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  more  melting  and  deli- 
cious. Its  appearance  would  suggest  a 
cooking  fruit,  but,  although  very  large,  it 
is  delicious  in  flavour,  and,  when  cooked 
in  any  form,  needs  no  spice.  As  an  earlier 
dessert  fruit  than  Cox's  Orange  I  consider 
American  Mother,  which  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber, the  best,  whilst  Lady  Sudeley  is  one  of 
the  choicest  of  the  very  early  varieties. 
George  Bunyard. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


SENECIO   PRAINIANUS,  n.  sp.* 

This  new  shrubby  Senecio  was  procured  two 
years  ago,  together  with  S.  Barba  Johannis,  from 
Mr.  Willy  Miiller,  of  Nocera  inferiore,  under  the 
wrong  name  of  Senecio  calcareus.  Mr.  Willy 
Miiller  received  these  plants,  together  with  many 
others,  from  the  Cavaliers  Charles  Sprenger, 
formerly  of  Naples,  now  superintendent  of 
the  Imperial  Gardens  of  Achilleion,  Corfu. 
Mr.  Sprenger  kindly  informs  me  that  this  and  the 
other  Senecio  were  coUected  for  him  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  A.  Purpus  in  the  Barrancos  of  the 
mountain  chain  above  Vera  Cruz. 

As  the  genus  Senecio  is  a  vast  one,  and  as 
no  monograph  of  it  exists,  it  would  have 
been  an  impossible  task  for  me,  with  the 
limited  library  and  herbarium  at  my  disposal,  to 
ascertain  whether  this  plant  was  ab-eady  de- 
scribed or  not,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind 
help  given  me  by  the  directors,  both  of  tlie  gar- 
dens and  herbaria  at  Kew  and  Dahlem. 

In  habit,  the  new  species  much  resembles  the 
old  and  well-known  Senecio  Petasitis  DC,  which 
is  a  very  ornamental  species,  where  it  can  be 
grown  in  the  open.  So  far,  our  plant  is  about 
1  metre  high.  It  has  very  ornamental  foliage. 
The  leaves  measure  12-16  cm.  in  breadth,  the 
petioles  are  9-10  cm.  long.  The  leaves  near  the 
inflorescence  are  graduaUy  getting  smaller.  They 
are  nicely  palmato-lobate  and  rather  fleshy  ;  in 
shape  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  form 
of  a  vine  and  an  Ivy  leaf.  The  inflorescence  is  a 
drooping,  richly-branched  and  elegant  panicle. 
The  flower-heads,  when  opening,  are  of  a  pleasing 
yellow,  fading  to  brown.  With  us  at  La  Mor- 
tola  the  plant  flowers  from  February  till  April. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  naming  this  ornamental 
plant  in  honour  of  Lieut. -Col.  Dr.  D.  Prnin, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.     A.  B. 


DENDROBIUM    AG6REGATUM. 

The  plant  of  Dendrobium  aggregatum  repre- 
sented in  fig.  38  is  growing  in  the  gardens  nf 
the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Burma,  Kan- 
dawglay,  Rangoon,  the  photograph  having  been 
forwarded  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  Gibbons. 
D.  aggregatum,  which  first  flowered  in  England 
in  1834,  from  plants  distributed  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  is  widely  distributed  in 
Burma,  and  has  also  been  found  in  China.  The 
plant  is  of  tufted  growth,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being 
monophylious  and  about  2  inches  in  length  ;  tlie 
flowers  are  yellow,  with  an  orange-coloured  disc 
to  the  lip.  The  plant  grows  best  in  cultivation 
on  blocks  or  rafts  in  an  intermediate  house.  The 
much  smaller  D.  Jenkinsii,  which  has  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  produces  flowers  singly  or  in 
fev-flowered  racemes,  is  sometimes  known  in 
gardens  as  D.  aggregatum  ;  indeed,  the  plant  has 
been  figured  under  that  name. 

•  Sknecio  PRAINIANUS  Berger  n.sp.— Affinis  S.  suffulli 
Grpenni.— Frulex  ramis  erectis  glabris  teretibus  subcarnosis 
brunneis.  Folia  alterna,  longe  peliolata,  suborbiculala,  basi 
cordata,  angulato-lobata,  lobis  7-9  ovato-deltoideis  siiiibus 
rotundatis  divisis,  lateralibus  et  terminaiibiis  maioribus 
subtrilot)iiIatis,  ad  margines  minute  ciliata,  dentibusque 
distanlibus  parvis  cartilagineis  inunita,  supra  viridia, 
asperiuscula,  subtus  pallidiora  nervis  prominentibus  pnbe- 
scenlibus;  petioli  carnosi  palentes  rubelli  pubescentes. 
Inflorescentiae  terminales,  paiiiculato-corymbosae  nutames 
foliaceo-bracteatae ;  pedunculi  divaricato-ramosi  pubes- 
centes basi  et  medio  bracteis  subsessilibus  muniti,  bracteae 
inferiores  ovalae  dentatae,  superiores  ovato-lanceolatae, 
onines  acutae  patentes  vel  recurvae.  Capitula  basi  bracteis 
1-3  lanceolatis  acutis  patentibus  calyculata,  involucrum  cyhn- 
draceum  squamis  8-10  lanceolatis  dorso  asperulis  constans, 
flores  30-35  omnes  tubulosi  flavi  involucro  supeiantes 
lobis  revolutis  ;  anlherae  basi  rotundatae  ;  achaenia  glabra, 
striata,  pappus  setis  aibis  scaberulis. 

Mexico,  in  montibus  supra  Vera  Cruz;  frutex  a  cl.  A. 
Purpus  lectus  et  in  Hoitulum  cl.  C.  Sprenger  introductus, 
prinium  6oret  in  Horto  Mortolensi  mensibus  Febr. -April, 
1910. 


"DIE-BACK"  OF  GOOSEBERRIES.* 

The  Sclerotinia  disease  of  tlie  Gooseberry — or 
"  die-back,"  as  it  is  called  in  some  districts  in 
Kent — is  wide-spread  in  England,  and  is  liable 
to  occur  wherever  Gooseberries  are  grown, 
whether  in  plantations  or  in  private  gardens. 
It  attacks  bushes  gi'owing  on  stiffish  clay  as  well 
as  bushes  growing  on  light,  gravelly  or  stony 
soils. 

The  Gooseberry  bush  may  be  attacked  in  four 
distinct  places,  viz.,  the  main  stem  and  base  of 
the  branches,  the  young  wood  of  the  current 
year,  the  leaf,  or  the  berry.  As  regards  the 
main  stem,  the  sjiawn  (mycelium)  of  the  fungus 
penetrates  into  the  tissue  (permeating  the  cortex 


the  stem  to  the  base  of  the  branches.  Here  it 
frequently  attacks  some  of  the  branches  so 
severely  that  they  die.  The  presence  of  dead 
branches  in  a  few  bushes,  or  the  death  of  half 
the  bush,  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Sclerotinia  disease  in  a  plan- 
tation. And,  as  is  noted  below,  it  is  at  this  time 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop  the  disease. 

Renewed  growth  of  the  spawn  of  the  fungus 
in  the  stem  takes  place  every  spring,  and  it  is 
at  this  time  that  the  manner  in  which  fungus 
exists  and  spreads  can  be  most  easily  seen.  If 
a  diseased  stem  be  examined  during  a  warm  and 
damp  spell  of  weather  in  the  spring,  the  bark 
will  be  found  to  be  peeling  or  cracking  oft,  while 
greyish,     fluffy     patches     of     a     "  mould  "     ap- 


FlG.    38. — DENDROBIUM    AGGREGATUM. 
(In  the  Gardens  at  Kandawglay,  Rangoon.) 


and  b,ast),  and  at  the  end  of  a  season's  growth 
causes  the  bark  to  crack  and  peel  off,  often  in 
large  pieces.  The  part  of  the  stem  first  attacked 
is  usually  that  portion  situated  at  the  ground 
level  or  a  little  above  it ;  eventually  the  spawn 
of  the  fungus  "  rings  "  the  stem  at  this  place 
and  the  whole  bush  is  killed.  Before  this  oc- 
curs, however — and  death  does  not  occur  as  a 
rule  in  the  case  of  a  well-grown  btish  until  after 
several  seasons  from  the  time  it  was  first  attacked 
— the   spawn  of  the   fungus   spreads   upward    in 


Agrit 


pear  at  the  edges  of  the  peeling  bark  or  in  the 
fissures  where  the  bark  is  cracked. 

If  there  is  a  dead  branch  on  the  bush,  then, 
as  a  rule,  small  greyish  tufts  or  little  cushions — 
which  soon  develop  in  suitable  weather  into 
fluffy  patches  will  be  found  scattered  here  and 
there  over  its  surface.  These  tufts  of  the  fungus 
occur  both  on  the  main  branches  nearly  down  to 
their  base,  and  frequently  also  on  the  younger 
wood. 

Little  hard,  blackish  bodies,  of  irregular  shape, 
named  sclerotia  are  also  produced.  They  are 
extremely   resistant   to   climatic    conditions   such 
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as  frost,  drought,  etc.,  and  serve  to  carry  the 
fungus  through  all  vicissitudes  from  one  growing 
season  to  the  next.t 

If  an  affected  bush  has  been  weakened  by  the 
Sclerotinia  disease  in  previous  seasons,  the  re- 
newed growth  of  the  fungus  during  the  spring 
will  frequently  cause  the  death  of  the  bush. 
In  the  affected  plantation  Gooseberry  bushes 
here  and  there  may  suddenly  wilt  and  die  out 
in  all  stages  of  growth ;  this  occurs  most  fre- 
quently at  the  time  when  the  leaf-buds  have  just 
burst  open,  but  often  also  at  a  later  stage  when 
th«  bush  is  in  full  flower  or  bearing  young 
berries.  If  such  bushes  are  examined  the  stem 
will  be  found  to  be  "  ringed  "  by  the  spawn  of 
the  fungus,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  stem  wil! 
be  found  the  Botrytis  fructification.  If  the  dis- 
ease has  not  developed  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
kill  the  bush,  the  spores  which  are  continually 
being  produced  throughout  the  spring  and  early 
summer  serve  to  spread  the  disease  to  other 
parte  of  the  bush. 

Very  commonly  the  spores  affect  the  leaves, 
which  then  soon  show  a  discoloration  at  their 
edges,  which  are  first  turned  yellowish,  and 
finally  become  ashy-grey  or  whitish.  If  the  at- 
tack extendjj  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  inwards 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  is  affected,  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  soon  takes  place;  if,  however, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  injury  remains  restricted 
to  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  the  latter  remain  on 
the  bush  until  the  usual  time  for  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Whether  the  injury  spreads  over  the  leaf 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  fall  prematurely 
seems  to  depend  on  the  climatic  conditions  which 
prevail  at  the  time.  When  a  large  number  of 
leaves  are  attacked  throughout  a  plantation  and 
made  to  fall  prematurely,  serious  damage  is 
often  inflicted  ;  in  such  cases  the  berries  produced 
are  much  smaller  than  on  healthy  bushes,  and  a 
quantity  of  unripened  spindly  shoots  may  be 
formed.  The  under-surface  of  the  leaf  is  the  part 
attacked,  and  during  the  months  of  .June  and 
July  the  Botrytis  fructification  may  be  found  on 
leaves. 

Another  part  of  the  bush  which  may  be  at- 
tacked is  the  young  wood.  In  the  case  of  young 
bushes  especially,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
young  shoots  may  be  attacked  and  much  weak- 
ened or  killed — a  fact  which  has  caused  growers 
to  speak  of  the  present  disease  as  "  die-back." 
Infested  dead  ehoots  may  constitute  a  prolific 
source  of  infection.  Prunings  of  Botrytis-alfected 
bushes  left  lying  in  a  heap  in  a  corner  of  the 
plantation  or  garden  may  develop  during  the 
following  spring  an  abundant  crop  of  powdery 
tufts  of  Botrytis,  the  spores  of  which,  carried  by 
the  wind  in  countless  numbers,  will  spread  the 
disease  through  the  plantation.  There  is  also  the 
danger  of  cuttings  being  taken  from  af- 
fected bushes,  when  many  of  the  young  bushes 
thus  obtained  will  become  dissased.  In  one  case 
which  was  investigated  it  was  found  that  a  lot 
of  2,000  young  bushes  of  "  Crown  Bob,"  planted 
out  direct  from  a  nursery,  were  already  diseased 
— the  young  shoots  harbouring  the  Botrytis  stage 
of  the  fungus. 

Lastly,  the  fundus  occasionally  attacks  the 
berry  and  turns  it  rotten.  The  first  sign  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  berry  is  the 
browning  of  the  skin  at  some  spot;  this  browning 
gradually  extends  until  one  side  of  the  berry 
shows  obvious  signs  of  softening  and  of  being 
badly  diseased.  The  Botrytis  fructification,  in 
the  form  of  the  characteristic  ashy-grey 
"  mould,"  then  soon  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  discoloured  portions,  and  the  berry  in  a  week 
or  so  is  turned  completely  rotten  and  decays. 

+  These  sclerotia  are  aUo  able  (imler  certain  conditions  to 
give  rise  to  another  form  of  fructification  in  which  winter- 
spores  (ascospores)  are  produced.  In  this  sfajje  the  fundus 
has  been  known  under  the  name  of  Sclerotinia,  while  the 
name  Botrytis  has  been  applied  to  the  stage  where  summer- 
spores  only  are  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sclerotinia 
stage  with  its  wmter-spores,  only  rarely  occurs.  Itiscertain 
that  the  disease  can  be  perpetuated  from  season  to  season  in 
its  absence  by  means  of  the  Botrytis  stage,  which  by  means 
of  summer-spores  spreads  the  disease  tluring  the  growing 
season,  and  then  remains  dormant  in  the  form  either  of 
mycelium  in  the  stem  or  of  sclerotia  on  its  surface— both 
enabling  the  fungus  lo  hibernate  during  severe  winters. 


Remedies. 
1. — The  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the 
disease  are  the  prompt  removal  and  burning  of 
all  dead  bushes  or  dead  branches  in  the  planta- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  bushes  show  the 
disease,  the  bushes  in  the  plantation  generally 
should  be  examined  and  any  bush  found  with  the 
main  stem  diseased  should  be  grubbed  up  and 
burned.  The  prompt  removal  and  burning  of  all 
dead  (or  dying)  bushes,  carried  out  for  a  few 
seasons,  has  proved  more  efficacious  against  this 
disease  than  spraying.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  fungus  is  capable  of  developing  vigor- 
ously on  dead  parts  of  the  bush.  In  nearly  all 
cases — except  in  the  comparatively  rare  ones 
where  a  plantation  has  been  planted  up  with 
Botrytis-infested  young  bushes — the  disease  ap- 
pears first  either  on  single  bushes  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  plantation,  or  on  all  the 
bushes  over  a  small  patch  of  ground  in  the  planta- 
tion, while  the  surrounding  bushes  are  healthy. 
If  the  disease  on  its  first  appearance  is  dealt  with 
summarily  by  the  burning  of  all  dead  bushes  and 
dead  branches,  there  is  no  need  to  spray  or  to 
take  any  other  remedial  measure,  since  the 
disease  soon  completely  disappears. 
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2. — Where  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come severe  and  widespread,  or  where  it  is  not 
ill  the  power  of  the  grower  to  remove  entirely 
the  source  of  the  disease,  spraying  must  be  re- 
sorted to — in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  prompt 
burning  of  all  dead  bushes.  A  heavy  spraying 
with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  (4  lb.  dissolved 
in  100  gallons  of  water)  should  be  given  just 
before  the  buds  burst,  with  the  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  tufts  of  Botrytis,  care  being  taken  to 
spray  heavily  the  main  stems  of  the  bushes.  The 
infection  or  premature  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
may  be  prevented  by  spraying,  directly  the  fruit 
is  set,  with  Bordeaux  mixture  composed  of  8  lb. 
copper  sulphate.  8  lb.  quicklime,  and  100  gallons 
of  water.  In  this  spraying  it  is  essential  that  the 
under-surface  of  the  leaves  should  be  sprayed  as 
much  as  possible.  No  injury  follows  the  applica- 
titm  of  Bordeaux  mixture  of  this  strength,  and 
if  the  spraying  be  done  at  the  time  indicated  no 
spotting  of  the  berries  occurs. 

3. — It  may  be  noted  finally,  that  any  treatment 
which  induces  the  bushes  to  make  vigorous 
growth  tends  to  stop  the  attacks  of  the  fungus. 


PHILADELPHUS  HIRSUTUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  graceful  ot 
the  species.  It  has  been  grown  for  many  years 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  but  has  not 
been  found  in  other  gardens  where  collections  are 
most  complete.  In  habit  it  is  very  distinct  from 
nil  others,  producing  long,  slender  wreaths  of 
flowers,  of  which  the  small,  short  twig  in  the 
r-cconipanying  illustration  affords  an  example  (fig. 
53).  The  cup-shaped  flowers  are  smaU  and  neat, 
and  are  borne  usually  in  threes  to  each  leaf  on 
twigs  which  grow  with  numerous  nodes  to  a 
length  of  18  inches  or  more  in  the  way  illus- 
tratad.  The  leaves  are  ovate-oblong,  distinctly 
hairy  on  both  surfaces,  but  especially  below,  and 
they  are  strongly  serrated,  but  not  so  coarsely  as 
in  most  other  species.  The  plant  grows  to  a 
height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  smaller  species.  Specimens  from  our 
shrub  were  compared  with  Herbarium  specimens 
at  Kew  last  year,  and  were  found  to  be  identical. 
So  many  hybrids  have  been  raised  of  recent  years, 
and  they  are  so  good,  that  hybridising  with  this 
plant  is  not  to  be  suggested,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  parent  with 
useful  results.  The  plant  is  propagated  readily 
from  cuttings.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
;;nd  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
6334.  B.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Garden,  Cam 
iridge. 

PLANT     NOTES. 


LEEA  AMABILIS  SPLENDENS. 
I  H.WE  often  wondered  why  this  distinct  and 
liandsome  plant  is  so  seldom  grown  in  gard-ans. 
The  Leeas  are  essentially  tropical  subjects,  and 
for  their  maximum  development  require,  during 
their  growing  season,  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture,  combined  with  liberal  feeding 
at  tlie  roots.  Under  these  conditions,  growth  is 
very  rapid,  and  ample  spaee  is  required  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  large,  pinnate  leaves, 
which  form  the  principal  attraction  ot  the  plant. 
When  in  good  condition,  the  leaves  and  the  grow- 
ing portions  are  suffused  with  bronzy-red,  the 
decorative  effect  being  enhanced  by  the  broad, 
median,  lucent  band  with  which  each  individual 
leaflet  is  marked.  Fred.  W.  Jeffery,  Woodend 
Gardens,  Renfrewshire. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

British    Ferns.* 

This  little  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
pocket,  and  its  portability  is  its  chief  recom- 
mendation, its  contents  consisting  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  common  species  of  Ferns  and  their 
habitats,  prefaced  by  some  chapters  detailing 
their  life  history.  Only  one  allusion  is  made 
lo  the  wonderful  capacity  of  Ferns  for  varia- 
tion, the  case  of  Polypodium  vulgare  var. 
cambricum,  which  could  hardly  escape  citation, 
llie  author  explaining  that  he  has  ignored 
the  many  varieties,  because  he  intends  to 
publish  another  volume  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. In  differentiating  the  Shield  Ferns,  Poly- 
stichum  aeuleatum  and  P.  angulare,  he  omits 
the  chief  distinction,  viz.,  that  the  latter  has 
definitely  stalked  pinnules,  while  those  in  the 
former  are  wedge  .shaped  and  have  no  definite 
stalk  at  all,  the  distinction  relied  upon  by  ex- 
perts. Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  naming 
the  counties  in  which  the  species  are  found, 
though  some  of  them  are  so  ubiquitous  as  to  in- 
volve the  naming  of  nearly  all  the  counties. 
Certain  omissions  are  to  be  noted  in  this  part  of 
the  book ;  thus  P.  angulare  has  been  found 
in  Wigtown  and  Perthshire,  and  Pteris  aquilina, 
recorded  in  the  work  as  absent  in  Monmouth- 
shire, grows  rankly  and  abundantly  by  the 
roadside  near  Chepstow  in  the  form  of  P.  a.  re- 
volvens.  These,  however,  are  minor  points;  on 
p.  5  the  "  stigma  "  of  a  flowering  plant  is  de- 
scribed as  the  male  organ  which  provides  the 
pollen,  and,  on  p.  11,  in  "  Definitions,"  we  meet 
with  the  statement  "  Cryptograms.  These  plants 
whose  fructification  is  hidden  away  or  concealed, 
so  to  speak,  like  the  spores  of  Ferns  partly — at 
least — concealed  because  borne  on  the  backs  of 
the  fronds,  and  not  usually  seen  until  the  fronds 
are  turned  up."  The  term  is  mis-spelled,  and 
the  definition  is  wrong. 

•  Brilish  Perm,  liy  Francis  George  He  ith.  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitnnn  &  .'^ons,  Ltd.)     Price  2s.  net. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  GHAUGER. 

{Continued  from  page   iS.) 
DAPHNE. 

I  saw  Ihe  Daphne  closed  under  lynde. 
Complaynle  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  YU I.  S. 

See  Laurel. 

DATE. 

Fyges,  and  many  a  date  tree. 

Roinaunt  of  the  Hose,  VII.  58. 

Chaucer  may  have  seen  the  Date  Palm 
in  his  Italian  travels. 

DOCK. 

Nettle  in  dokke  out. 

Trolyus  and  CryseyJe,  V.  19C. 

An  old  Engli.sh  proverb,  generally  put 
"  In  dock  out  nettle,"  the  Dock  leaf  bemg 
commonly  considered  a  sure  cure  for  a 
Nettle  sting. 

EGLANTINE. 

1.  The   hcgge   also 

With  sicamour  was  set  and  eglatere. 

Flwwe.r  and  Leaf,  1  V .  SS9. 

2.  I  felt  so  swete  an  aire 
Of  ilie  egleiiteve. 

F/ower  and  Leaf,  IV.  239. 

3.  That  gave  .so  passinge  a  delicijus  .smelle, 
According  to  the  eglentere  ful  welle. 

lb.  SJ,0. 

By  the  early  poets,  including  Chaucer, 
the  name  Eglantine  was  g;iven  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  ;  by  later  poets  it  is  given  to 
the  Honeysuckle. 

ELDER. 

Or  elles  of  elder  berv,  that  growith  there. 
Xnnne  Presl  Us  Tale,  111.  SiO. 

Elderberries  are  in  Chaucer's  long  list  of 
laxatives. 

ELM. 

1.  Wilw,  elm,  plane.     Knightes  Tale,  1.  ISS. 

2  The  piller  eLme,  the  coffre  unto  caraine. 

A.''seiiibly  of  Foules,  IV.  195. 

3  There  were  elmes  grete  and  etronge. 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

Chaucer's  Elm  was  what  we  now  call  the 
wych  Elm,  and  "  the  pillar  Elm  "  means 
the  Elm  as  a  support  for  vines,  and  is  a 
rough  translation  from  Ovid's  list  of  trees, 
"avicti  viiibii.9  ulnii,"  and  "the  coffre 
unto  caraine  "  describes  its  use  for  cofiBns. 

EW.     -See  Yew. 

FENNEL. 

Doun  by  a  lytel  path  I  fonde 

Oi  mentes  fulle,  and  fenelle  grene. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  57. 
FERN. 

Som  seiden  that  it  was 
Wonder  thing  to  make  of  feme  aisschen  glas, 
And  yit  is  glas  nought  like  aisschen  of  feme, 
Bnt  for  they  han  i-knowen  it  so  feme ; 
Therfor  cesseth  her  janglyng  and  her  wonder. 
Squyeres  Tale,  II.  210. 

The  use  of  Fern  ashes  for  potash  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  early  days  of  glass-making,  especi- 
ally in  France. 


1.  Thay    sowede    of    fige    leves    in    maner    of 

hrerhes.       The  Persones  Tale,  IV.  SS. 

2.  .\  fig  for  all  her  chastity. 

Court' of  Love,  IV.  155. 

3.  I'^yges,  and  many  a  date  tree. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  5S. 

4.  The  God  of  Love      .... 

Was  stondyng  by  a  fige  tree.  76.,  69. 

The  Fig  tree  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land long  before  Chaucer's  day. 


FILBERT. 

Tlie  pliilbert  eke.  that  lowe  dothe  entlyne 
Her  bowes  grene  to  the  erthe  doune, 
LTnto  her  knyght  ycalled  Deniophoune. 
Coinplaynte  of  a  Loieres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S. 
The  reference  is  to  the  story  of  Demo- 
phon  and  Phyllis  related  by  Ovid  ;  she  was 
turned  into  a  filbert  after  her  suicide  for 
love  of  Demophon. 

FIR. 

1.  Ook,  fyr    birch.      KnigUes  Tale,  I.  ISS. 

2.  The  sailing  firre. 

Assembly  of  Foules,  IV.  195. 

3.  Asshe,  firre,  and  oke. 

Complaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S. 

"  The  sailing  firre  "  means  that  it  is  used 
in  ship-building.  Spenser  uses  the  same 
descriptive  epithet,  "  the  sayling  Pyne." 

See  also  Pine. 
FLAX. 

This  pardoner  hadde  heer  as  yelwe  as  wex, 
But  smothe  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flex. 
The  Prologue,  I.  105. 
FLEUR  DK  LIS. 

His  nekke  whit  was  a-s  the  flour-de-lys. 

The  Prologue.  I.  SS. 

As  Chaucer's  de  lis  was  white,  I  think  he 
must  mean  the  white  Lily,  though  the 
name  is  more  often  given  to  the  Iris. 

FUMITORY. 

Lauriol,    centurv,    and    fumvtere. 

Nonne  I'rest  his  Tale,  III.  220. 

Fumitory  is  the  English  form  of  Fumus 
terrse,  the  Fumaria  officinalis  of  botanists. 
It  has  the  same  name,  more  or  less 
changed,  in  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. 
GAITER. 

Of  catapus,  or  of  gaytre  beriis. 

Xonne  Pre-'it  his  Tale,  III.  220. 

Gaiter,  variously  spelt,  is  an  old  name 
for  the  Dogwood  ;  now  obsolete. 

GARLICK. 

Wei  loved  he  garleek,  oynouns,  and  ek  leekes. 
Prologue,  I.  103. 
GILLIFLOWER. 

1.  As  clowe-gelofre,  and  lycorice. 

Romaunt  of  the  Ros'e,  VII.  58. 

2.  And  mcny  a  clow  gilofre. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  119. 

Gilliflower  is  the  name  given  confusedly 
to  many  flowers  of  sweet  smell.  The  flower 
meant  is  in  most  cases  the  Wallflower,  and 
in  others  the  Carnation. 

GOLD.     See  Marygold. 

GOURD. 

I  have  heer  in  a  gourde 

A  draimht  of  wvn,  is  of  a  ripe  grape. 

Prologue''of  the  .Vainiciples  Tale, III.  239. 

The  Gourd  dried  was  commonly  used  to 
make  pilgrim-  and  other  bottles. 

GRAPE. 

1.  See  Gourd. 

2.  Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wyne. 
Till  grapes  be  ripe  and  welle  afyne. 
Be  sore  empressid,  I  you  ensure, 

And  drawen  out  of  the  pressure. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  121. 

Wine  pressed  from  home-grown  Grapes 
was  a  common  drink  in  Chaucer's  time. 

GRASS. 

1.  And  every  gras  that  gi-oweth  upon  roote 
Sche   schal   eek   know,   to  whom   it  wol  do 

boote.  Squyeres  Tale,  II.  2U7. 

2.  Under  the  which  the  grasse,  so  fresh  of 

hewe, 
W^as  newly  sprong. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  238. 

3.  It  forgrowen  was  with  grasse  and  weede. 

lb.,  — . 


4.  The  grene  grass. 

So   smale,   so   thicke,    so   short,   so   fresh   of 
hewe.  lb.  iS9. 

5.  On  the  sote  grasse 

I  sat  me  downe.  Ih.  2^1. 

6.  Tlier  never  yet  grew  corne  ne  gras. 

Boke   of   the  Duches.ie,    VI.    11,1. 

7.  Downe  by  a  floury  grene  went 

Ful  thikke  of  gras,   ful  softe  and  swete. 
lb.  H9. 

8.  Grasses  growen  in  a  mede. 

House  of  Fame,  VI.  23S. 

9.  That  Sonne  might  there  noon  descende, 
Lest  the  tendre  grasses  shende. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  59. 

10.  Conies 

.     .     .     maden  many  a  turneiyng 

Upon  the  freshe  gras  spryngyng.     lb.  60. 

11.  Sprang  up  the  grar.,  as  thikke  sette 
And   soft  as  ony   velvet.  lb. 

12.  Aboute  it  is  gras  spryngyng. 

For  moiste  so  thikke  and  wel  likyng, 
The  it  ne  may  in  wynter  dye. 
No  more  than  mav  the  see  be  drye. 

lb.  6i. 

13.  Neither  thurgh  gras  ne  rote, 

Ne  hadde  I  hope  of  helpe  ne  bote. 

lb.  70. 

14.  Doune  on  knees  ancon  ryght  I  me  sette, 

Upon  the  smale,  softe,  swote  gras. 

Lrgende  of  Gnode   Wotiien,   VIII.  1,8. 

I  know  of  no  English  poet  that  has  told 
his  delight  in  well-shorn  grass  as  Chaucer 
has  in  these  passages.  Then,  as  now,  well- 
kept  lawns  were  the  glory  of  English  gar- 
dens. 
HAWTHORN. 

1.  To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greves, 
Were  it  of  woodewvnde  or  hawthorn  leves. 

Knii/htes   Tale,  I.   136. 

2.  Within   a   temple   shapen   hawthorn-wise. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.  179. 

3.  Hawthorn  brought  both  page  and  grome. 

lb.  183. 

4.  Into  an  hauthorne  by  that  broke. 

Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale,  IV.  230. 

5.  Chapelets    *     *     *    * 

Some  of  hauthorne,  and  some  of  the  wood- 
bine. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  21,6. 

6.  Nay  such  abodis  be  not  worth  an  hawe. 

Troylus    and    Cryseyde,     V.    145. 

7.  Avavkth  nought  thre  hawes. 

lb.  226. 

8.  The  cherle  thei  founden  hem  aforn 
Liggyng  undir  an  hawethorn. 

Romaunt  of  'he  Ro.oe,   VII.  1S6. 

9.  There  sawe  I  eke  the  fressh  hauthorne. 

In  white  motele,  that  so  soote  doth  smelle. 
Complaytite  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S. 

Chaucer's  Hawthorn  needs  no  comment. 

HAZEL. 

1.  Mapul,   thorn    beech,  hasil. 

Knlghtes  Tale,  I.   182. 

2.  Hasil  wodis  shakyn  ! 

Troylus    and    Cryseyde,    V.    11,6. 

3.  From  hasel  woode,  ther  iolye  Robin  pleyde. 

lb.,  VI.  28. 
HOLLY. 

Betwe.\  an  hulfere  and  a  wodebynde. 
Complaynle  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,   VIII.  10. 

Hulfer  was  a  name  given  to  more  than 
one  tree  ;  here  it  is  the  Holly. 

HOLM. 

1.  Holme   to   whippes   lasshe. 
Assembly  of  Foules.  IV.  195. 

2.  Asp,  aldir,  holm,  popler. 

Knlghtes   Tale,  I.    182. 

In  Chaucer's  time  this  was  another 
name  given  to  the  Holly.  By  later  writers 
the  name  was  given  to  the  Holm  Oak  or 
Ilex.  The  Holly  is  still  used  largely  for 
whip  handles.  H.  N.  EUacomhe,  Bitton 
Vicarage,    Bristol. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SAUSSUREA  VEITGHIANA. 

The  genus  Saussurea  includes  nearly  70  species 
of  hardy  perennials,  mostly  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  ;  one 
species,  S.  alpina,  is  a  rare  native  of  Britain. 
Very  few  of  them  have  any  horticultural  value, 
this  new  species,  S.  Veitchiana  {see  fig.  40)  being 
probably  the  most  striking,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  beautiful  plant.  When  collecting  for 
Messrs.  T.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson 
obtained  seeds  of  S.  Veitchiana  at  Fang  in 
Central  China.  Plants  were  raised  in  1902,  and 
two  specimens  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
to  the  Glasnevin  Gardens.  They  flowered  last 
year,  and  furnished  the  material  for  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  Botanical  Magizine,  tab.  8381. 

The  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  are  flourishing 
on  a  sunny  border  in  light,   deep  soil.       They 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Suniinarics,  ante,  pp.  Gl-70.; 

0,    SCOTLAND,    N. 

Elgin. — No  rain  has  fallen  in  this  district  for 
about  six  weeks,  and  as  the  soil  here  is  very 
light  in  texture,  the  fruit  crops  are  not  up  to 
their  usual  good  standard.  John  Macphcrson, 
Mayne  Gardens. 

MoRAYSHiHE. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  looking  remarkably  weU.  The  dry  weather 
during  May  and  June  did  considerable  damage 
in  some  parts ;  but  rain  came  in  time  to  save  the 
Strawberry  crop.  Gooseberries  are  smaller  than 
usual.  The  Apple  crop  suffered  at  first  from 
want  of  moisture,  but  it  is  now  satisfactory. 
Wall  fruits  are  much  better  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.    Our  soil  is  mostly  a  sandy 


I  ■  '.if/i  by  C.  F.  Ball. 

Fig.  40. — SAUSSUREA  veitchiana  :  flowers  purplish-black, 


have  grown  2  feet  high,  and  the  radical  leaves 
have  undulate  margins.  The  leaves  are  9  to  12 
inches  long  by  about  I5  inch  broad,  light  green, 
with  a  stout  mid  rib,  ind  hairy  beneath.  The  stem 
leaves  are  amplexicaul  with  partly  auriculata 
bases.  Bladrler-like  membraneous  bracts  partly 
enclose  tlic  flower  when  young,  and  these  bracts 
have  a  purplish  tint.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep, 
purpli.sh-black  colour,  and  give  to  the  plant  a  re- 
markable appearance.  The  anthers  are  black 
and  have  woolly  tails ;  the  feathery  pappus  is 
purplish.  C.  F.  Ball,  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Carden. 


loam,  with  a  rough,  gravel  subsoil.  Alex.  Dow, 
Darnaway  Castle  Gardens,  Forres. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  had  a  good  show 

of  blossom,  and,  although  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  during  the  flowering 
period,  the  fruit  did  not  set  well.  This  wis 
especially  the  case  with  Pears,  Peaches,  and 
Cherries.  The  rains  came  too  late  to  save  the 
earlier  Strawberry  crop ;  but  later  sorts,  as  well 
as  all  other  small  fruits,  have  greatly  benefited 
by  them.  Chas.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Fochabers. 

Ross-SHIBE.— While  the  Apple  crop  generally 
is  above  the  average,  there  are  several  instan;9s 


of  individual  trees  being  quite  barren.  The 
most  fruitful  varieties  include  Bismark,  Stirling 
Castle,  Wealthy,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Chis. 
Ross,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Keswick  Codlin,  and  New  Hawthonnden.  The 
crops  of  Pears  and  Plums  are  very  disappoint- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  mild  winter  and  spring. 
Late  spring  frosts  were  not  so  common  as  usual, 
although  2°  was  registered  on  June  15.  The 
trees  blossomed  "badly,  whilst  the  individual 
flowers  were  poor  and  lacked  substance.  The 
cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  cold  and  wet 
summer  of  1910.  when  the  wood  did  not  mature 
properly.  Small  fruits  are  extra  good.  Straw- 
berries only  average ;  but  iSIorello  Cherries  are 
very  plentiful.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  not 
largely  grown  out-of-doors  in  this  district.  These 
gardens  are  situated  in  a  close  proximity  to  hills, 
and  are  450  feet  above  sea-level.  The  average 
rainfall  amounts  to  about  48  inches.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  heavy  loam,  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  alumina,  and  rests  on  a  hard,  clayey- 
gravel  subsoil,  which  is  not  conducive  to  good 
drainage.  William  L.  Minty,  Ardross  Cattle 
Gardens,  Alness. 

SuTHERLANDSHiHE. — The  fruit  crops  in  tills 
district  are  generally  good.  The  weather  m 
spring  was  very  favourable  to  the  setting  of  the 
blossom,  there  being  an  absence  of  frost.  The 
drought  proved  trying  to  Strawberries,  but 
though  the  berries  were  smaller  than  usual, 
there  was  an  abundant  crop.  Our  soil  is  a  fairly 
deep  one,  light  in  texture,  and  rests  on  gravel 
and  sand.  D.  Melville,  Dunrohin  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Sutherland. 

1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 

Aberdeenshire. — All  small  fruits  are  good 
',;rops,  especially  Currants.  Strawberries  were  a 
small  crop,  owing  to  the  drought.  Apples  are  a 
better  crop  than  they  have  been  for  some  years. 
James  Grant,  liothienorman  Gardens. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  in  this  district 

are  over  the  average,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality.  Apples  and  Peaches  are  particu- 
larly good.  Small  fruits  also  are  good.  Straw- 
berries, Black  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  being 
very  plentiful,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fine  weather.  The  soil  here  is  a  rather  heavy, 
although  rich  loam,  the  subsoil  having  a  slight 
indication  of  clay.  John  McKinnon,  Haddo 
House  Gardens. 

The    fruits    crops    in    this    district    give 

promise  of  being  considerably  above  the  average 
this  season.  Apples  especially,  and  most  of  the 
small  fruits  promise  to  be  heavy  crops.  This 
being  a  late  district,  the  fruits  are  too  immature 
for  me  to  give  an  exact  statement  as  to  their 
quality,  but  they  promise  well  so  far.  Apples 
were  practically  a  failure  in  these  parts  last 
year,  and  the  rest  the  trees  had  in  consequence 
rnay  partly  account  for  the  heavy  crops  they  are 
carrying  this  year.  The  soil  in  these  gardens 
is  a  good,  friable  loam.  IK.  Henderson,  Mel- 
drum  House  Gardens. 

Banffshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  ordinary  seasons. 
There  are  many  complaints  of  Black  Currants 
dropping  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June. 
Gooseberries  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  the  fruits  are 
small.  Strawberries  were  not  so  large  as  usual 
this  season,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  June.  Raspberries  are  very  promising. 
Geo.  Edwards,  Ballindalloch  Castle  Gardens. 

The  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  are  well 

above  the  average  in  quantity.  Apples  are  an 
exceptionally  heavy  crop,  so  much  so  that  nearly 
every  tree  had  to  be  thinned  of  some  of  the 
fruits.  Pears  are  a  very  light  crop,  and  this  is 
difficult  to  understand,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
flowers  and  ideal  weather  conditions  while  the 
trees  were  in  blossom.  All  small  fruits  are  very 
plentiful.  Peaches  out-of-doors  are  satisfactory  : 
the  foliage  has  been  only  slightly  affected 
with  blister  this  season.  Our  soil  is  a  dark  loam 
resting  on  sand.  Alex.  Morton,  Cullcn  House 
Gardens,  Cullcn. 

Berwickshire. — Apples  generally  crop  well  in 
this  district,  especially  the  variety  Bramley's 
Seedling,  which  is  the  maincrop  Apple  in  these 
parts.  Plums  are  scarcely  ever  a  failure  here, 
whilst  small  fruits  are  alvrays  plentiful.     Black 
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Currauts  are  geneiaily  free  from  attacks  of  mite. 
Pears  succeed  very  badly,  as  the  soil  is  not  suit- 
able. Cherries  set  well,  but,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  in  May,  half  of  the  fruits  dropped. 
Strawberries  received  a  check  in  May,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  berries  have  been  plentiful. 
Apricot  fruits  will  be  small  owing  to  the 
drought.  Our  soil  is  very  light  in  texture,^  with 
a  gravel  subsoil  :  the  depth  of  top  soil  is  7-8 
inches.  PtUr  Smith,  Duns  Castle  Gardtns, 
Duns. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  set  well,  and  promised 

unusually  fine  crops,  but  owing  to  the  extremely 
dry  weather  the  bulk  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Apples,  dropped  after  attaining  a  con- 
siderable size.  The  soil  here  is  very  light,  and 
dries  very  quickly.  The  subsoil  is  sandy.  M. 
Henderson,  Aylon  Caslh  Gardens. 

Clackmannanshire.— On  my  travels  through- 
out Scotland  I  find  that  on  light  sandy  soils  the 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Strawberry  crops  are  almost 
complete  failures,  but  on  heavy  soils  the  crops 
are  about  an  average.  Alcxr.  Kirk,  Consulting 
Gardener,  Alloa. 

Haddingtonshibe  (East  Lothian).— The  soil 
of  the  district  may  be  described  as  a  medium 
loam  of  great  fertility,  overlying  in  the  most 
part  gravel  or  the  old  red  sandstone  forma- 
tions. A  small  portion  of  the  county  overlies 
a  clay  formation.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
frost  and  favourable  ripening  weather  in  the 
previous  autumn,  a  record  set  of  blossoni  was  ob- 
tained in  many  classes  of  out-door  fruits.  The 
setting  period,  however,  was  followed  by  a  Sfjell 
of  dry  weather  of  exceptional  duration.  During 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  heat  was  so  in- 
tense that  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  both  large 
and  small,  was  shed  by  the  trees  and  bushes. 
As  a  result,  where  an  abnormal  crop  was  pro- 
mised, there  only  remained  an  average  one, 
and  in  many  cases  the  remaining  crop  is  under 
the.  average.  Thomas  Marpliail,  Archer  field 
Gardens,  Dirle.ton. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  very  healthy, 

with  clean  foliage.  The  Truit  crops  as  a  whole 
are  of  a  good  average  quantity,  with  the  exception 
of  Strawberries,  which  were  adversely  affected  by 
the  drought  and  the  intense  heat.  The  later  crop 
of  Strawberries,  however,  is  not  unpromising. 
li.  P.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame  Gardens. 

FiFESHiEE. — Apples  set  well,  but  the  fruits  are 
suffering  from  the  continued  dry  weather.  The 
Pear  crop  in  this  district  is  almost  a  failure. 
Plums  are  very  scarce.  Cherries  on  wall 
trees  are  a  very  good  crop.  Apricots  are 
scarce,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruits  is 
good.  Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  and  Red 
Currants  are  all  good  crops.  There  were 
plenty  of  Strawberries,  but  the  fruit  and  especi- 
ally the  early  berries,  were  under  an  average  size. 
D.  McLean,  Ilaith  Gardens,  Kirkcaldy. 

The  crops  of  larger  fruits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Apples,  are  very  disappointing.  The  trees 
were  smothered  with  blossom,  but  the  fruits  set 
badly.  Small  fruits  promised  well,  but  owing 
to  the  dry  weather,  much  of  the  fruit  dropped. 
The  soil  is  a  good  garden  loam,  2  to  3  feet  deep, 
resting  on  a  cold  clay  sub-soil.  William  Hen- 
derson, Balbirnic  Gardens,  Markinch. 

FOKFARSHIEE. — The  prospects  for  very  heavy 
crops  of  all  fruits  were,  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  good,  but.  unfortunately,  there  has 
been  very  little  rain  since  then.  From  this 
cause  the  early  Strawberries  were  almost  a 
failure,  although  with  dews  at  night  the  later 
berries  are  doing  better.  Raspberries  are  a  good 
crop,  but  the  berries  are  small.  The  Apple  crop 
promises  to  be  a  good  average  one,  but  if  rain 
does  not  fall  shortly  the  fruits  will  be  small. 
Andrew  McAndir,  Huthvcn  House,  Meigle. 

Kincahdineshike. — The  mild  winter  caused 
the  earlier -flowering  fruit  trees  to  blossom  in  ad- 
vance of  the  usual  time,  and  Pears  and  Plums 
were  caught  by  the  frosts,  although  the  later 
flowering  trees  escaped.  The  soil  here  is  very 
light  in  texture,  and  the  sub-soil  gravelly.  John 
M.  Brown,  Blackhall  Castle  Gardens,  Banchory. 

Apples  are  plentiful,  but  they  will  be  un- 
der an  average  size.  Small  fruits  are  good  where 
the  bushes  are  healthy.  Strawberries  promised 
well,  but  the  berries  were  inferior  owing  to  the 
drought.  Peaches.  Apricots  and  other  tender 
sorts   are  not  much  cultivated   in   this   district. 


Our  soil  generally  is  of  a  light  character.  John 
Scott,   Banchory  Lodge,  Banchory. 

KiNROSS-SHiHE. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  locality 
gave  good  promise  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, but  the  dry  weather  in  June  destroyed  the 
prospects.  The  soil  of  these  gardens  is  very  light, 
and  the  subsoil  is  almost  pure  sand.  B.  Fraser, 
Kinross  House  Gardens. 

Linlithgowshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  these 
parts  were  very  promising  early  in  the  season, 
but  the  dry  weather  spoiled  the  prospects. 
Gooseberries  are  not  so  good  as  usual  this  year, 
but  Raspberries  are  a  full  crop.  Red  Currants 
are  about  an  average  quantity,  but  Black  Cur- 
rants are  scarce.  The  soil  here  is  a  heavy  loam, 
partly  on  clay  and  partly  on  rock.  Frank 
Henderson,   Wallhouse  Gardens,  near  Bathgate. 

Midlothian. — I  am  surprised,  considering  the 
dry  season,  at  the  quantity  of  fruit,  not  only  in 
this  garden  but  in  the  neighbourhood  in  general. 
Apple  trees,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  were  a 
mass  of  blossom,  and  the  fruits  set  in  great  clus- 
ters. But  the  trees  e.xperienced  along  spell  of  dry 
weather,  and  the  Apple  crop  was  only  just  saved 
from  complete  failure  by  rain,  amounting  to 
half -an  inch,  which  fell  on  May  13  and  14.  Much 
the  same  applies  to  the  Pear  and  Plum  crops,  but 
as  these  trees  blossomed  earlier  than  Apples, 
they  experienced  a  longer  period  of  drought,  and 
being  principally  wall  trees,  the  fruits  set  very 
badly.  Cherries,  both  early  and  late  varieties, 
are  a  splendid  crop.  Peaches  and  Apricots  were 
so  numerous  as  to  require  thinning,  and  are 
looking  well  after  the  heavy  rainfall  of  June  24, 
when  2.34  inches  fell  in  24  hours.  Black  Cur- 
rants. Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are  all  plenti- 
ful, although  Black  Currants  are  rather  small  in 
size.  Red  Currants  are  a  light  crop  on  some 
bushes.  Strawberries  were  fairly  scorched  up  ex- 
cept where  the  soil  seemed  to  be  excessively  deep, 
or  where  they  had  some  shelter  from  bushes. 
The  soil  here  is  a  rich,  dark,  deep  loam  and  most 
suitable  for  all  fruits.  Benjamin  IVess,  Oxen- 
foorcl  Castle  Gardens,  Dalkeith. 

The  fruit  crops  are,  on  the  whole,  much 

below  the  average  this  season.  Apples  are  only 
a  moderate  crop.  Pears  are  scarce,  and  Plums 
few.  Strawberries  proved  a  good  crop,  and  the 
berries  were  of  fine  quality,  but  they  were  soon 
over,  owing  to  the  dry  weather.  Small  fruits, 
such  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and 
Morello  Cherries  are  satisfactory  and  of  good 
qualitv.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower  Gardens, 
Musselburgh. 

There   was   an   almost   entire   absence   of 

frost  during  April  and  May,  and,  the  weather 
being  dry,  the  conditions  were  extremely  favour- 
able to  the  setting  of  the  fruits.  Pear  trees 
generally  did  not  flower  so  freely  as  usual,  and 
some  very  free  bearing  varieties,  such  as  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  are  bearing  no  fruit  this  season.  The 
continuous  drought  of  May  and  June,  with  north- 
east winds  and  very  cold  nights,  has  damaged 
the  foliage  of  orchard  Apple  trees.  James 
Why  fork. "Dalkeith   Gardens.  Dalkeith. 

Perthshire. — The  crops  of  fruits  in  this 
locality  are  the  best  that  we  have  had  for  many 
years,' although  want  of  rain,  especially  on  our 
light  soil  may  spoil  the  good  prospects.  John 
Itohh,  Catherine  Bank,  Milnab  Terrace,  Crieff'. 

The   long-continued    drought   has    ruined 

the  crops  of  small  fruits.  Many  Plums  and 
Pears  have  dropped  in  consequence  of  the  excep- 
tionally long  period  of  dry  weather.  Apples  only 
require  a  thorough  soaking  at  the  roots  to  ensure 
a  splendid  crop.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  loam  on  a 
clay  subsoil.  James  Besant,  Castle  Huntley 
Gardens. 

6,  SCOTLAND,  W. 

Argyllshire. — Wall  trees  of  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  promised  bountiful  crops  at  the 
blossoming  period,  but  the  good  prospects  have 
not  been  realised.  The  drought  in  May  and 
June  may  be  responsible  for  the  failure.  Pears 
are  a  miserable  crop.  Black  Currants  dropped 
wholesale  ;  there  is,  however,  a  fair  crop  of  Red 
and  White  Currants.  Gooseberries  and  Rasp- 
berries are  very  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
The  Strawberry  crop  was  disappointing ;  the  one- 
year-old  plants,  particularly  of  Royal  Sovereign, 
produced   an   excellent   crop   of   fruits,   but   the 


main  crop  of  Strawberries  in  the  open  was  spoiled 
by  wet  and  cold.  The  variety  Elton  Pine  may 
yet  prove  satisfactory.  D.  S.  Melville,  Pol- 
talloch  Gardens,  Lochgiljihead. 

Strawberries     proved     a     splendid     crop. 

Plums  set  well,  but,  owing  to  drought,  the 
fruits  dropped  at  the  stoning  period.  Black 
Currants  are  very  good,  especially  the  variety 
Boskoop  Giant.  ]\lany  Gooseberries  dropped 
owing  to  late  frosts.  Alexander  Macdonald, 
Castle  Lachlan  Gardens. 

Ayrshire. — Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  produced  a. 
wealth  of  blossoms,  but  late  frosts  and  after- 
wards drought  caused  most  of  the  fruits  to 
drop.  Strawberries  proved  much  better  than 
was  expected  early  in  the  season.  Raspberries 
also  have  been  good.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  close, 
retentive  nature.  The  garden  is  at  a  low  situation, 
and  late  frosts  do  much  damage  to  the  fruit  crops. 
Williuin,  Priest,  Eglinton  Gardens,  Kilwinning. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  under 

an  average  quantity.  A  season  that  promised 
well  has  proved  disappointing.  The  soil  of  there 
gardens  is  of  a  light  nature  and  the  subsoil  is 
gravel.     D.  Buchanan,  Barguny  Gardens,  Dailly. 

Buteshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally  in  this 
district  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  con- 
tinued dry,  hot  weather  in  June.  The  blossoms 
were  injured  by  a  continuous  east  wind.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  both  very  good  crops. 
Early  Strawberries  were  of  good  quality,  but  the 
crop"  was  a  small  one,  although  the  later  sorts 
were  better.  The  soil  is  generally  of  fairly  good 
quality,  but  light  in  texture,  and  this  obtains  all 
around  the  coast.  D.  Halliday,  Ascog  Gar- 
dens, Bute. 

Dumbartonshire. — Although  the  dry  weather 
has  militated  slightly  against  some  fruits  and 
birds  have  proved  very  destructive  to  the  trees, 
the  fruit  crops  in  general  are  slightly  over  the 
average  in  this  district.  Small  fruits  are  in 
abundance  ;  early  Strawberries  suffered  slightly, 
owing  to  the  long  spell  of  dry  weather  just  as 
they  were  swelling,  but  late  Strawberries  are 
compensating  for  the  early  ones.  Small  Nuts  are 
only  an  average  crop,  but  Walnuts  promise  to  be 
unusually  plentiful.  Our  soil  is  of  a  very  peaty 
nature,  varying  to  a  light,  sandy  loam.  Arthur 
Harwood,  Ardarroch  Gardens,  Garelochhead. 

Dumfriesshire. — Apricots  promise  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  scarce, 
but  Strawberries  were  plentiful  and  good ;  in- 
deed, all  small  fruit  are  satisfactory,  especially 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries  on  unpruned 
bushes.  It  has  been  observed  here  for 
many  years  that  when  Blackberries  are 
extra  fine,  as  they  are  this  year.  Dam- 
sons are  a  .small  crop.  John  Urquhart,  Hoddom 
Castle  Gardens,  Ecclefechan. 

Apples  are  a  good  average  crop  ;  indeed, 

we  have  not  had  so  many  for  ten  or  more  years. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  are  good  average  crops 
as  a  rule.  Strawberries  were  an  extra  large  crop 
of  large,  grand-quality  fruits.  Rain  fall  just  in 
time  to  benefit  the  crop.  The  Strawberry 
foliage  is  very  dense  and  healthy  this  sea- 
son, which  is  very  remarkable  considering  the 
dry  weather.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam. 
James  McDonald,  Dryfeholm  Gardens,  Locker- 
bie. 

The    gardens    here    have    been    entirely 

planted  with  Apple  trees  grafted  on  the  Paradise 
within  the  last  14  years,  and  they  are  now  giving 
us  splendid  crops  of  fine,  clean  fruit.  Pears  do 
not  do  well  in  this  locality,  even  when  trained  on 
walls.  We  can  always  rely  on  having  splendid 
crops  of  fine  fruit  of  Victoria  Plums  on  wall 
trees.  Strawberries  were  small  in  size  and 
ripened  quite  two  weeks  in  pdvance  of  former 
years.  Currants  and  Raspberries  are  very  fine 
crops.  David  Inglis,  Drvmlanrig  Castle  Gar- 
dens,   Thornhill. 

KiRKCUDBRiGHTSHiBE. — The  fruit  crops  here 
are  a  fair  average  quantity,  but  Pears  and 
Plums  have  dropped  badly.  Raspberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  Gooseberries  are  all  good  crops,  but 
the  plants  are  suffering  for  want  of  rain.  James 
Deuchars,  Kenmnre  Castle  Gardens,  New 
Galloway. 

Apple    and    Plum    trees    gave    promise 

of  good  crops  early  in  the  season,  but  the 
cold    nights    in    May    had    a    disastrous    effect. 
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strawberries  have  been  very  good ;  some  berries 
weighing  as  much  as  2^  ounces  each  have  been 
gathered  in  this  district.  /.  C.  D.,  DUdawn 
Gardens,  Castle  Douglas. 

Lan.\rkshire. — Fruit  trees  in  these  gardens 
made  a  great  show  of  blossom,  but  as  our  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  sandy  subsoil,  ihe 
long-continued  drought  had  an  injurious  effect 
on  all  the  fruit  crops.  Cherries  suffered  most, 
and  three  parts  of  the  fruits  dropped.  Straw- 
berries promised  well,  but  the  rains  came  too 
late  to  save  the  crop.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  other  small  fruits  are  all  good.  John  Shiells, 
Carstairs  Gardens,  Carstairs  Junction. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PICKERING   PARK,  HULL. 

In  the  issue  for  July  22,  p.  52,  we  published  a 
short  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  public 
park  at  Hull  by  Mrs.  Pickering,  wife  of  Jlr. 
Christopher  Pickering,  who  has  generously  pre- 
sented the  ground  for  the  use  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men. 


sports,  a  considerable  area  is  aUotted  to  tennis 
courts,  croquet  lawns,  bowling  greens,  and  a 
cliildrens'  playground,  whilst  25  acres  are  re- 
served as  playing  fields.  The  almshouses 
are  erected  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance, 
the  wrought  iron  gales  of  which  were  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  Brawn  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 
at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  On  either  side  of  the  road- 
way, forming  the  chief  avenue  through  the  park, 
are  varieties  of  ilaples,  whilst  a  little  way  to 
the  left  of  this  avenue  is  a  series  of  lakes,  crossed 
at  two  points  by  bridges,  the  one  shown  in 
fig.  42  having  been  designed  by  one  of  the 
students  at  the  local  School  of  Art.  It  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  this  "  Japanese  "  bridge  with 
climbing   plants  consisting  chiefly  of   Roses. 

As  will  be  understood  from  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  grounds  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought has  been  expended  on  their  design ; 
with  the  result  that  few  public  parks  are  able 
to  boast  of  greater  variety  than  is  exhibited  by- 
Pickering  Park. 

The  pond  is  a  great  feature  of  the  park,  and 


authorities  steadily  for  the  past  three  years,  so 
that  at  the  time  when  planting  could  be  com- 
menced from  40  to  50,000  plants  were  available, 
and  many  visitors  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  garden  only  dates  from  February  last. 

The  playing  fields,  which  are  some  25  acres  in 
extent,  are  separated  from  the  park  by  a  sunken 
stone  wall,  and  on  the  top  of  this  wall  is  planted 
a  hedge  of  massed  rambler  Roses,  which,  when 
established  and  with  their  shoots  hanging  down 
to  the  water  below,  will  form  a  pleasing  feature. 
A  sunken  fence  has  been  selected  in  order  that 
visitors  in  the  park  may  have  an  unrestricted 
view  of  the  games  in  the  sports  ground. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  two  conservatories  with 
a  pavilion  in  the  centre,  where  refreshments  wiU 
be  obtainable.  The  flower  garden  and  flower- 
beds are  planted  with  hardy  perennials,  Roses, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  other  permanent  plants,  so 
that  summer  bedding  plants  will  not  be  largely 
needed.  Many  thousands  of  Narcissi,  Tulips, 
and  other  bulbous  plants  have  been  planted  in 
the  grass.     In  order  that  visitors  mav  ubtain  mv 


FlC.    41. — PICKERING    P.VKK,    HULL:    VIEW    OF    THE    KOCK    GARDEN. 


It  was  in  January,  1909 — a  time  when  some 
trouble  was  experienced  by  the  Town  Council 
in  acquiring  land  for  allotments — that  Mr. 
Pickering  first  offered  to  make  a  gift  of  30  acres 
for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park  and  to  sell  20 
acres  for  allotments,  the  purchase  money  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  building  and  endowing 
of  12  almshouses  and  to  the  erection  of  entrance 
gates,  and  other  appurtenances  for  the  park. 
Later,  believing  that  50  acres  would  not  be  too 
much  space  for  a  public  recreation  ground  to  in- 
clude extensive  playing  fields,  Mr.  Pickering 
offered  to  convey  th*  whole  of  this  area  to  the 
town  free,  and  to  make  provision  for  allotments  in 
another  part  of  the  borough.  His  generous  offer 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  authorities,  and 
the  gift  was  afterwards  amplified  by  the. addition 
of  a  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  boundary,  as  well 
as  by  the  presentation  of  a  reading  room  and 
museum. 

It  being  Mr.  Pickering's  wish  that  as  much  as 
possible   of   the   grounds  should   be   devoted   to 


has  been  skilfully  constructed,  for,  whilst  only  a 
small  part  of  it  may  be  seen  from  any  one  point, 
some  bold  effects  are  produced.  A  stone  shelter 
is  surrounded  by  a  dry  stone  wall  to  the  water's 
edge,  which  is  freely  decorated  with  suitable 
plants,  and  at  its  base  is  a  small  bog  garden  con- 
taining Water  Lilies,  Irises,  and  other  water- 
loving  plants. 

The  rock  garden  covers  an  area  of  rather  more 
than  half  an  acre.  It  is  built  of  Yorkshire  stone, 
and  already  several  thousands  of  plants  have  been 
arranged  on  it,  including  about  350  varieties  of 
alpines  and  shrubs,  each  of  which  is  labelled  with 
the  common  and  botanical  names  as  well  as 
the  Natural  Order  to  which  it  belongs.  This 
garden  has  been  constructed  with  the  object  of 
having  masses  of  bloom  for  effect,  and  therefore 
ample  space  has  been  provided  for  planting  big 
groups,  but  there  are  plenty  of  nooks  and 
crannies  in  which  smaller  and  rarer  species  of 
alpines  may  be  planted.  Provision  for  furnish- 
ing this  garden  had  been  made  by  the  park's 


interrupted  views  of  the  park  only  low  fences  of  a 
light  nature  have  been  used,  and  then  only  where- 
divisions  are  really  necessary 

At  the  end  of  a  terrace  and  near  to  the  rock 
garden  is  a  long,  stone  wall,  which  is  already 
fairly  well  furnished  with  plants.  On  the- 
top  of  the  terrace  is  a  border  of  perennials, 
with  Roses,  Cotoneasters,  and  other  trailing 
shrubs  hanging  down  the  wall,  whilst  at  the 
base  is  a  flower  border  about  10  or  12  feet  wide. 
This  flower  border  is  well  filled  with  perennials- 
and  annuals,  and  these  give  a  bright  finish  to 
the  surroundings. 

A  wild  garden,  which  is  not  yet  completed,  is- 
entered  by  two  pathways  from  the  park,  one 
leading  from  the  stone  bridge  along  the  pond' 
side  and  the  other  over  the  Japanese  bridge.  In- 
cluding Pickering  Park  the  city  of  Hull  possesses 
no  fewer  than  nine  public  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  having  a  total  area  of  over  224  acres. 
They  are  all  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Witty,, 
the  able  superintendent. 
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The  Week's  Work,  c^ 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 
Insect  Pests.— The  increased  amount  of 
labour  occasioned  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
garden  by  the  hot  weather  may  have  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  less  attention  than  usual 
being  paid  to  insect  pests.  If  this  has  been  so, 
do  not  lose  any  further  time  before  taking 
measures  to  check  them.  The  mealy  bug  thrives 
amazingly  during  the  hot  weather,  and  if  its  de- 
struction is  neglected  it  will  give  rise  to  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble  later.  In  the  stove 
house  this  pest  is  partial  to  many  plants,  but  to 
none  more  than  to  I.xoras  and  Dipladenias.  In  the 
case  of  I.xoras  it  is  generally  found  amongst  the 
trusses  of  blooms  which,  if  bady  infested,  will  be 
partially  spoiled.  The  best  remedy  is  to  syringe 
with  clean  tepid  water,  applied  not  too  vigour- 
ously.  Mealy  bug  also  infests  the  flower-trusses 
of  Dipladenias ;  in  thfs  case  a  weak  solution  of 
methylated   spirits   applied   by   means   of   a   soft 


house  or  conservatory.  The  flowering  of  the 
plants  will  be  prolonged  considerably  if  the 
faded  blossoms  and  seed  vessels  are  removed 
promptly,  as  the  side  shoots  will  flower,  if  the 
energies  of  the  plants  are  not  concerned  with 
seed  formation.  Strong,  hardy  specimens  amply 
repay  in  extra  flowering  for  any  special  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them.  Plants  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  spring  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  starved  in  small  pots.  At  about 
this;  date  they  should  be  well-established  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  in  a  month's  time  they  should 
be  ready  for  transferring  to  8-inch  pots.  The 
materials  for  potting  sliould  consist  of  good, 
fibrous  loam,  some  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  and 
pulverised  lime,  or  mortar  rubble,  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  do  not 
bury  the  crown  of  the  plant  below  the  soil. 
Stand  the  pots  on  a  layer  of  ashes  or  cinders. 
Both  the  white  and  the  blue  sorts  should  be  cul- 
tivated to  provide  variety. 

Campanula    isophylla,  C.  garganica  and 

C.  FRAGiLis.— These  three  spocies  of  Cam 
panula  are  all  suitable  for  pot  culture,  and  they 
flower  about  this  time.  1  prefer  to  raise  the 
plants  from  cuttings  rather  than  seed,  and  suit- 
able shoots  should  be  inserted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  this  date.  They  may  be  rooted  easily 
in  a  cold  frame  having  a  north  aspect. 


Fig.    42. — PICKERING    P.\RK,    HULL:    THE    P.;RG0L.\    BRIDGE. 
(See  p.  87.) 


camel-hair  brush  will  be  found  effectual  in  des- 
troying the  insect.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the 
syringe  in  places  where  insects  are  suspected  of 
lurking,  the  me^ly  bug,  thrip,  and  red  spider  may 
all  be  kept  in  check.  Most  trouble  with  insect 
pests  in  greenhouses  and  stoves  is  usually  experi- 
enced with  climbing  plants  that  are  trained  to  the 
roof  or  upright  column.  These  need  persistent  at- 
tention at  such  times  as  the  present.  No  insect, 
perhaps,  is  more  troublesome  in  its  attacks  upon 
plants  of  the  stove  section  of  Dracaena  than 
red  spider,  which  may  often  be  found  in  colonies 
even  before  its  presence  is  suspected.  In  this 
case,  frequent  syringings  with  soot  water,  as 
advised  in  a  previous  Calendar  for  destroying  red 
spicier  on  Codiseums,  will  be  found  effectual,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  when  sponging  with  an  in- 
secticide must  be  resorted  to.  Much  may  be  done 
to  keep  insects  in  check  by  fumigation  or  vaporis- 
ing with  a  nicotine  preparation.  Any  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots  infested  with  the  insects  I  have 
named  should  be  taken  into  the  open  air  and 
thoroughly  syringed,  first  with  clear  water  and 
afterwards  with  an  insecticide.  If  precautionary 
measures  were  adopted  frequently  and  regularly, 
rather  than  intermittently,  insect  pests  would 
not  give  rise  to  so  much  trouble  in  glass-houses. 
Campanula  pvramidali s. — Well-grown 
pU.2ts  of  Campanula  pyramidalis  are,  at  this 
■Vason  of  the  year,  very  useful  in  the  cool  green- 


FEUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Figs,  —  Permanent  Pig  trees  growing  in 
houses  intended  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  fruits 
in  the  autumn  must  be  kept  growing  steadily. 
Manure  water  should  still  be  applied  to  the 
roots :  the  bare  spaces  of  the  house  should  be 
damped  frequently,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  and  the  trees  syringed  vigorously.  If 
the  shoots  are  becoming  too  thick,  it  is  advis- 
able to  thin  out,  wherever  possible,  some  of  the 
old  wood,  as  the  fruits  require  plenty  of  light 
to  ripen  perfectly.  A  few  of  the  fruits  also  may 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  numerous.  En- 
deavour to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from 
red  spider  and  mealy  bug.  The  latter  is  a  most 
troublesome  pest,  and  where  trees  are  infested 
every  means  should  be  taken  to  combat  it,  especi- 
ally when  the  trees  are  dormant  in  the  winter 
months. 

Figs  in  Pots. — Fig  trees  in  pots  have  been 
extremely  useful  in  supplying  an  occasional  dish 
of  fruits  during  the  past  "few  weeks.  The  trees 
will  now  benefit  by  being  stood  out-of-doors  on 
a  firm  layer  of  cinder  ashes  in  a  sunny  position. 
Continue  to  apply  water  to  the  roots  as  needed, 
and  also  syringe  the  plants  occasionally.  Rains 
are  not  always  sufRcient  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots  of  pot  trees,  there- 


fore, unless  the  showers  are  very  copious,  the 
watering  must  be  attended  to  as  usual  during 
rainy  weather. 

Early  Vines. — The  vines  which  furnished 
the  earliest  bunches  will  be  benefited  by  occa- 
sional syringings  to  rid  the  leaves  of  dust  and 
red  spiaer.  The  borders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry,  neither  should  they,  at  this 
season,  receive  an  excess  of  water  to  cause  them 
to  become  saturated.  The  lateral  growths  may, 
for  a  week  or  two,  be  allowed  to  extend  at  will, 
as  this  assists  in  keeping  the  buds  at  the  base 
dormant.  Endeavour  to  maintain  the  vinery, 
especially  during  hot  weather,  as  cool  as  possible. 
Where  the  borders  have  become  exhausted  they 
should  be  thoroughly  renovated.  If  this  is  done, 
the  vines  should  not  be  subjected  to  hard  forcing 
tlie  following  year.  The  work  of  adding  new 
materials  to  the  border  should  be  taken  in  hand 
while  the  leaves  are  changing  colour  and  before 
they  fall.  Before  removing  the  old  materials 
from  the  border  the  new  compost  should  be  got 
in  readiness — a  week  or  two  in  advance  is  pre- 
ferable— and  covered  with  mats  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Commence  by  taking  out  a  trench 
at  the  end  of  the  border  furthest  from  the  canes, 
gradually  working  towards  the  latter  with  a  fork, 
taking  the  greatest  care  of  the  roots,  and  never 
allowing  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  air  longer 
than  is  necessary.  For  this  reason  they  should 
be  kept  well  covered  with  damp  mats,  the  roof 
of  the  house  should  be  shaded,  and  the  foliage 
syringed  occasionally.  The  amount  of  new  soil 
to  be  added  wiU  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
border.  See  that  the  drainage  is  in  good 
order.  Over  this  place  a  layer  of  good  turfy 
loam,  grass-side  downwards,  and  commence  to 
fill  in  the  trench  with  the  new  compost ;  at  in- 
tervals a  whole  turf  may  be  introduced.  Care- 
fully lay  out  the  roots  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
make  the  soil  thoroughly  firm  ;  take  especial  care, 
when  nearing  the  surface,  not  to  injure  the 
fibrous  roots,  using  soil  in  a  finer  condition.  Give 
the  boi'der  a  watering  to  settle  the  compost,  and 
cover  with  a  mulching  of  manure.  Keep  the 
vines  shaded  for  a  few  days,  but  admit  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


Preparations  for  Planting.  — Fruit  trees 
intended  for  autumn  planting  should  shortly 
be  selected,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  procure 
them  from  some  reliable  nurseryman.  A  few 
good  varieties  are  far  preferable  to  a  great  num- 
ber, including  untried  sorts,  and  future  success 
will  depend  largely  upon  procuring  varieties  suit- 
.."bls  for  the  situation  and  natural  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict, items  of  importance  which  are  often  over- 
looked. The  period  of  ripening,  flavour,  and 
long  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruits,  together 
with  free  cropping,  and  robust  habit  are  some  of 
the  points  to  be  considered  by  the  planter  when 
making  his  selection.  The  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues usually  give  particulars  of  the  time  of 
ripening  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruits, 
and  these  should  be  studied.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant to  start  with  healthy  trees,  and  the  trees 
should  be  chosen  during  the  summer  months  in 
the  nursery,  rejecting  any  that  are  attacked  by 
canker  or  insect  pest,  or  that  show  signs  of 
gumming.  Diseased  trees  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  means  of  infecting  other  trees  in 
the  garden,  and  as  prevention  is  always  better 
than  a  cure,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  planting  a  tree 
which  has  a  suspicious  appearance  of  being  dis- 
eased. In  selecting  the  type  of  tree,  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  will  be  planted  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Fancy  forms  of  training 
should  be  avoided,  however  fascinating  or  tempt- 
ing they  may  appear  to  be.  Espaliers,  if  well 
trained,  either  in  fan-shape  or  horizontally,  have 
a  pleasing  effect,  and  are  useful  in  either  the 
fruit  or  kitchen  garden.  The  trees,  if  planted 
about  4  to  5  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  paths, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  garden,  will  form  a 
hedge  or  screen  to  the  vegetable  crops.  The 
narrow  borders  in  front  of  the  Espaliers  may  be 
planted  with  Strawberries  or  dwarf  Cordon  trees. 
Tall  standards  should  never  be  introduced 
in  a  smaU  garden,  as  these,  when  fully  grown, 
cast  too  great  a  shade ;  neither  should  Espaliers 
in  such  cases  be  above  4  or  5  feet  high,  whilst 
half  or  dwarf  standards  should  not  be  planted 
too  closely  together.  In  large  gardens  Espalier 
trees  may  be  allowed  to  grow  6  or  even  8  feet  in 
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height,  Taut  6  feet  will  give  the  best  general 
effect.  In  planting  this  type  of  tree  in  an 
orchard  or  garden,  choose  a  site  whinh  is  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds,  but  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  Fruit  produced  by  Espaliers  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  intermediate  in  quality, 
between  that  obtained  from  wall  and  standard 
trees.  It  is  best  to  plant  Espaliers  from  east 
to  west,  or  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
no  less  a  distance  apart  than  12  or  15  feet,  so 
that  the  trees  in  one  row  will  not  shade  those  in 
another. 

THE   OECHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFOHD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.l.E.,\Vestonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

BULBOPHYLLUM       AND       Cl  RRHOPETALUM. — 

The  flowers  of  these  two  genera  of  epiphytic 
Orchids  are,  in  general,  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful, and  the  plants  are  mostly  cultivated  as 
curiosities.  The  most  attractive  kinds  include 
Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  B.  Careyanum,  B. 
Lobbii,  "B.  Ericssonii,  B.  virescens,  B.  reticula- 
tum,  B.  longisepalum,  Cirrhopetalum  fascinator, 
C.  Collettii,  C.  Amesianum,  C.  Micholitzii,  G. 
Medusae,  C.  ornatissimum,  and  C.  picturatum. 
The  plants  may  be  cultivated  with  little  trouble, 
and  the  majority  of  them  form  good  specimens. 
They  should  be  grown  in  well-drained  pans  or  teak- 
wood  baskets  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chopped  and 
well-mixed  Osmunda  fibre  and  moss  in  about 
equal  parts,  the  plant  being  set  in  the  centre  upon 
a  cone  of  this  material.  The  best  time  to 
afford  fresh  compost  is  when  the  young  growths 
are  developing  new  roots,  but  root  disturbance 
should  not  take  place  unless  the  condition  of 
the  compost  renders  this  necessary.  The 
plants  grow  best  when  suspended  near  to  the 
roof,  or  they  may  be  stood  on  a  stage  close  to 
the  glass.  They  need  plenty  of  light,  but  should 
be  shaded  from  excessive  sunshine.  An  abundance 
of  moisture  should  be  given  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season,  and  at  no  period  should  the 
compost  be  kept  entirely  dry.  In  the  sea.^on 
of  active  growth,  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
should  be  maintained  in  the  plant  house.  During 
the  winter  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the 
intermediate  house,  but  on  no  account  should 
they  be  subjected  to  low  temperatures  or  con- 
tinuous drought. 

Stanhopea — Stanhopea  is  another  genus  of 
epiphytal  Orchids,  many  of  the  species  having 
beautiful,  perfumed  flowers.  Although  the 
blossoms  are  very  gorgeous  and  make  a  showy 
display,  they  last  only  a  short  time  in  per- 
fection, hence  Stanhopeas  do  not  find  much 
favour  with  the  majority  of  Orchid  growers.  The 
plants  are  easily  cultivated,  and  are  very  free 
in  blooming.  On  account  of  the  pendulous 
character  of  the  scapes,  the  plants  are  best 
grow  in  teak-wood  baskets,  so  that  the  flower 
spikes  may  push  their  way  through  the  divisions 
of  the  wood-work  and  hang  downward.  The 
receptacles  should  be  well  drained,  and  a  com- 
post similar  to  that  advised  for  Bulbophyllums 
and  Cirrhopetalums  may  be  employed  as  a  root- 
ing medium.  Stanhopeas  thrive  well  suspended 
from  the  roof  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Catt- 
leya  house  ;  they  require  an  abundance  of  water 
at  the  roots  whilst  growing  actively.  Although 
a  clear  light  is  beneficial,  very  bright  sunshine 
injures  the  foliage,  and  the  syringe  must  be 
used  daily  over  and  under  the  leaves  in  order  to 
keep  down  attacks  of  red-spider  and  other  insect 
pests.  After  growth  is  finished,  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  a  long  period  of  rest  in  a  lower 
temperature,  and  water  sufficient  only  to  keep 
the  pseudo-bulbs   from  shrivelling. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dcnn,  Kitchen  G-irden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 
The  Drought. — The  dry  weather  has  seri- 
ously delayed  the  planting  of  winter  crops  and, 
in  many  cases,  rendered  the  operation  almost 
impossible.  Those  who  mulched  their  summer 
crops  will  be  amply  Vcpaid  in  finer  vegetables 
for  the  extra  labour  incurred.  Mulching  is  of 
great  advantage  to  summer  vegetable  crops,  and 
should  be  practised  in  every  garden  where  time 
and  material  are  available.  Whilst  dry  weather 
lasts  tho  garden  should  be  cleared  of  all  crops 
which  are  over  and  tho  ground  prepared  for 
]ilanting  Coleworts  or  some  other  crop  which 
will  be  cleared  in  time  for  it  to  be  prepared  for 
such  vegetables  as  early  Potatos. 


Cauliflowers. — The  plants  should  receive 
liberal  supplies  of  clear  water,  as  few  other 
garden  crops  suffer  so  much  from  the  effects  of 
dry  weather  as  Cauliflowers.  The  watering 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  in  the  evening, 
or  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  a  thorough 
soaking  should  be  given.  The  varieties  Early 
London  and  Walcheren  may  still  be  planted. 
Select  rich  ground  in  a  sheltered  part  of  the 
garden.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become 
stunted  through  want  of  water.  The  ground  for 
this  plant.aticn  should  be  stirred  frequently  with 
the  hoe  to  less;n  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

French  Beans. — French  Beans  should  be 
planted  in  pits  having  sashes  that  may  be  re- 
moved, for  these  will  not  be  needed  until  the 
approach  of  frost,  which  usually  occurs  in  Sep- 
tember or  October.  Beans  intended  for  an  autumn 
supply  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  between 
the  rows  so  that  the  light  and  air  may  enter 
freely  amongst  the  plants.  Overcrowding  is  a 
mistake  at  all  times,  but  it  is  more  detrimental 
in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring.  Varieties 
suitable  for  sowing  at  the  present  time  include 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  The  Belfast  .and  Canadian 
Wonder,  which,  if  given  plenty  of  room,  is  still 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  a  general  use. 
Earth  up  the  latest  plantations  of  Beans  in  the 
open  garden  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  a  few 
inches  high,  to  prevent  them  from  being  damaged 
by  autumn  winds.  The  plants  will  be  benefited  by 
syringings  in  the  evenings  of  hot,  sunny  days, 
also  by  liberal  applications  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  dry  weather. 

Spring  Cabbage.  —  A  second  sowing  of 
Cabbage  should  be  made  without  delay.  Choose 
an  exposed  site  in  order  that  the  plants  may 
grow  as  hardy  as  possible.  Sow  in  shallow  drills 
drawn  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  the  bed  with 
netting  to  protect  the  seed  from  birds ;  if  the 
drills  are  saturated  with  water  the  night  before 
the  seeds  are  sown,  germination  will  take  place 
quickly.  There  are  many  good  varieties  of  spring 
Cabbage,  but  Harbinger.  Flower  of  Spring, 
EUam's  Early,  and  Offenham  are  amongst  the 
most  reliable  sorts  for  autumn  sowing. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Bkotherston,    Gardener   to    Ihe    Karl   of 
Haddington,  K.r.,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Seed  Gathering. — The  seeds  of  Eremuri, 
Fritillarias  (Crown  Imperials),  various  Irises, 
Hemerocallis,  Lupins,  Delphiniums,  and  many 
other  plants  are  now  ripe,  or  approaching  ma- 
turity, and  should  be  gathered  before  the  seed 
vessels  burst.  Even  if  they  are  not  fully 
ripened  when  gathered,  the  seeds,  if  laid  out 
to  dry,  will  ripen  perfectly.  Single-flowered 
Hollyhocks,  which  are  blooming  profusely  this 
season,  vary  considerably  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  seeds  should  be  gathered  from  the 
finer  sorts  only,  taking  care  to  select  none  out 
the  earliest-ripened  capsules,  as  these  are  less 
likely  to  contain  insect  hybridised  seeds  than 
those  which  ripen  late.  It  is  usually  preferable 
to  sow  seeds  of  the  above-mentioned  plants  soon 
after  the  seeds  are  ripened,  rather  than  to  delay 
doing  so  till  the  spring.  These  seeds,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  germinate  till  they  have  been  wintered  in 
the  soil,  therefore,  if  they  are  sown  now,  a  sea- 
son will  be  saved. 

GoDETiA. — This  annual  has  long  been  popu- 
lar in  gardens,  and  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Pro- 
bably all  the  older  varieties  have  been  eclipsed 
by  Schaminii  fl.  pi.,  sometimes  known  as  Sutton's 
I)ouble  Rose,  which  I  have  cultivated  with  much 
pleasure  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  The 
flowers  of  this  kind  are  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
and  the  beds  at  Tyninghame  in  which  they  are 
planted  promise  this  year  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
garden.  Other  varieties  differing  in  colour  have 
been  distributed  by  the  nurserymen,  and  of 
these  a  very  charming  form  is  Sutton's  Double 
Mauve.  The  colour  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Common  M.allow,  and  will  especially  ap- 
peal to  those  who  delight  in  what  are  termed 
art  shades.  It  is  equally  if  not  more  robust  than 
Schaminii,  of  which  it  is  apparently  a  colour 
sport.  In  habit,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  which  Lady  Albemarle  is  a  type,  the  flowers 
being  disposed  on  long,  slender  stems  in  the  way 
of  G.  rubicunda. 

Sweet  Peas. — Sweet  Peas  have  been  form- 
ing seed'poda  in  great  numbers  during  the  past 


week,  and  the  removal  of  these  has  become  a 
necessity.  If  flowers  are  not  specially  wanted, 
it  is  worth  while  to  pick  them  as  well  as  the 
pods,  as  this  will  rest  the  energies  of  the  plants, 
and  enable  them  to  overcome  the  tendency  to 
form  pods.  The  haulm  is  growing  very  fast, 
and  unless  very  tall  sticks  have  been  inserted,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  introduce  tall  stakes — Larch 
poles,  with  the  bark  on,  are  suitable — and  stretch 
string  or,  better  still,  wires  from  pole  to  pole  at 
suitable  heights.  The  variety  Dazzler  was  recently- 
mentioned  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  ac- 
count of  its  glowing  colour ;  but  Thomas  Steven- 
son is  even  finer,  and  eclipses  all  of  the  well- 
known  gorgeous  type.  JNIessrs.  Dobbie  dis- 
tributed for  trial  seeds  of  a  variety  with  double 
standards.  This  proves  to  be  a  fine  selection  of 
the  pink  and  apricot  varieties,  the  names  of  which 
are  so  numerous.  The  weather  has  been  very 
trying  for  Sweet  Peas,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
flowers,  but  seldom  have  the  colours  been  so  well 
defined. 

General  Work.  —  The  budding  of  Bosos 
should  be  finished  at  the  earliest  moment,  and 
the  later  growths  of  Carnations  layered  as  soon 
as  convenient.  Where  gravel  paths  are  hoed,  the 
hoe  should  be  used  to  kill  any  seedling  weeds 
which  are  apt  to  appear  about  this  date.  Tlie 
grass  at  the  edges  of  verges  and  flower-beds  will 
for  some  weeks  to  come  grow  more  rapidly  than 
hitherto,  and  will  need  cutting  at  short  inter- 
vals. Train  in  young  shoots  of  climbers  before 
they  get  twisted  and  irrecoverably  bent  :  the 
older  shoots  may  be  removed  entirely  where  this 
can  be  done  without  it  being  noticeable. 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By  Paul  .\..hatias. 

Old  : Manure  Beds. — All  inter-crops  grown 
between  Celery  and  Cauliflowers  must  now  be 
marketed,  as  the  Celery  and  Cauliflowers  re- 
quire the  additional  room.  Carrots  should  be 
thinned,  wherever  possible,  in  order  to  promote 
a  sturdy  growth.  When  some  of  the  beds  are 
cleared  of  their  crops  fhev  should  be  broken  up 
to  provide  a  supply  of  b'lack  soil  for  the  early 
sowings  in  autumn. 

Melons. — The  Melon  crops  will  require  little 
attention  beyond  watering  the  last  batches, 
where  the  fruits  are  still  swelling,  and  the  pick- 
ing and  packing  of  the  fruits.  Where  cloches 
have  been  employed  for  covering  Melons,  frames 
and  lights  may  be  substituted,  as  there  are  now 
plenty    ni   these    available. 

Cucumbers. — Fruits  are  now  plentiful  and 
must  lie  rut  at  least  three  times  weekly,  as  they 
soon  turn  a  yellow  colour.  As  the  roots  have  , 
now  reached  the  manure  watering  need  not  be 
done  so  frequently.  ventilation  should  be 
afforded  day  and  night,  but  the  lights  must 
never  be  removed,  as  the  young  fruits  are  liable 
to  damp   off  in  chilly   weather. 

Autumn  Crops. — The  ground  selected  for 
growing  the  transplanted  Endive  should  he 
lightly  dug.  Whenever  convenient,  preferably 
in  rainy  weather,  the  plants  should  be  set  nut  in 
rows  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  apart  e.ach  way. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  further  planting  of 
Celery,  and  this  may  be  necessary  as  the  drought 
has  somewhat  injured  the  earlier  batches. 

Chicory.  —  The  oldest  leaves  of  Witloof 
Chicory  should  be  broken  away  by  the  hand.  A 
watering  fortnightly  with  liquid  manure  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Spinach. — A  sowing  of  Spinach  should  be 
made  in  drills  drawn  1  foot  apart.  Viroflay 
Giant  is  a  good  variety  for  winter  use. 
The  seeds  should  be  inserted  in  three  batches, 
allowing  a  fortnight  to  elapse  between  each  sow- 
ing. This  practice  will  not  only  secure  a  suc- 
cession, but  be  a  safeguard  against  failure,  as 
often  the  plants  of  the  first  batch  damp  off  in 
mild  winters. 

Spring  Onions.— The  main  crop  of  Spring 
Onions  should  be  sown  in  well-drained  soil.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  broadcast  and  covered  with 
a  good  mulching  of  decayed  manure. 

Strawberries. — The  runners  should  now  be 
set  in  a  richly-manured  bed  at  a  distance  of  18 
inches  apart.  These  runners  will  form  the  plants 
for  forcing  in  1913.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  blind  plants  may  be  detected  and 
destroyed  at  the  following  flowering  season. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTI5EIV1ENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c 

Letter.;  lor  Publication,  «s  tvM  as  specimen!,  of  plants 
lor  naming,  shouhl  be  addressed  la  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,    London. 

C,immi"nf<i(K)>is  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  dulv 
siRned  bv  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  /or  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  lor  any  opinions  e.ypressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

illustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  gladto  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  lor  reproduction,  ol 
gaidens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  news.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Kditois  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
intetest  to  our  readers,  or  ol  any  matters  which  it  is  desiralne 
to  bring  under  the  notice  ol  horticulturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5-  ,       j,„     .    j 

Killarney  Sweet  Pea  Show.  Sec.  Fran^aise  d  Hort.  de 
Londres  meet. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  7- 

Bank  Holiday.     Swanage  Fl.  Sh. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  8-  ,.       j  r^■  .  •  . 

Leicester  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).  Knaresborough  and  District 
Fl.  Sh.     ClevedoiiFi.  Sh.  (2days). 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  9- 
Brecon  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10-  „,    .       ,      ,.,,     ,     .„ 

Taunton  Deane  Fl.  Sh.  Soc.  Nationale  d  Hott.  de 
France  (Paris)  Exh.  Prendergast  Fl.  Sh.  at  Haverford- 
west.   Border  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Sh.  at  Coldstream. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12- 
Green  and  District  Fl.  Sh. 

AVERAGE    Mean   Temperaturh    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-62-3°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— U.r<;ms./,.y,  August  2  (6  p.m.):  Max.  79"; 
Min.  59". 
Cardeneis-  Chwnicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  August  3 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  30-2'' ;  Temp.  72"  ;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
fnovittc^^.— Wednesday,  August  2:  Mai  76"  Cam- 
bridge; Min.  66°  Ireland  S.W. 


All  concerned  in  the  ad- 
A  Hortioul-  yancement  of  horticulture 
Museum.  ^i^  agree  that  a  well- 
planned  and  equipped 
horticultural  museum  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  organisation  of  such 
a  museum  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty.  It  would  require 
ample  space  and  the  application  of  the 
best  methods  for  the  preserva'aon  and  dis- 
play of  specimens.  More  than  this,  it 
would  need  a  not-inconsiderable  endow- 
ment, and  also  zealous  oversight,  lest  it 
should  become  a  sort  of  horticultural 
^curiosity  shop  in  Wiich  all  sorts  of  things, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent,  were  stored 
with  magpie-like  indiscriminateness. 
Though  the  difficulties  are  great,  they  are 
not  insuperable,  and  the  advantages  that 
would  be  derived  from  good  collections 
of  cultivated  plants — illustrating  their 
time,  place,  and  mode  of  origin,  their 
range  of  variation,  and  method  of  pro- 
pagation— would  be  extraordinarily  in- 
structive. We  can  imagine  nothing  which 
which  would  be  more  calculated  to  give 
a  great  impetus  to  scientific  horticulture, 
nor  nothing  which  would  be  of  so  much 
service  to  the  investigator.  The  shows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  provide 
in  this  country,  it  is  true,  the  best  of  all 
museums.  But,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
they  are  transitory,  and  the  permanent 
records  of  horticultural  progress — records 
in    which    intermediate    stages    are    dis- 


played at  one  and  the  same  moment  to 
the  eye — are,  at  present,  but  fragment- 
ary. As  in  Nature  we  see  but  the  last 
phases  of  progressive  development  of  liv- 
ing things  in  those  which  flourish  to-day, 
and  needs  must  dig  in  the  earth  to  find 
traces  of  the  forms  of  life  of  the  past,  so 
we  see  admirably  displayed  at  the  nur- 
seryman's and  florist's  establishments,  at 
the  great  shows,  and  in  private  gardens, 
the  latest  products  of  the  horticulturist's 
skill,  but  must  turn  to  the  columns  of  hor- 
ticultural journals  to  get,  at  best,  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  stages  by  which 
these  present,  proved  results  have  been 
produced. 

This  age  has  realised,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  Darwin's  teaching,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  foremost  duties  of  mankind  to  record 
its  own  progress,  and  to  preserve  such  of 
the  past  records  as  are  extant.  That  this 
should  be  done,  accords  with  modern  views 
that  one  generation  is  the  trustee  of  the 
succeeding  generations,  and  owes  to  the 
future  the  debt  of  preserving  a  record  of 
this  present. 

The  horticultural  museum  we  contem- 
plate— a  counsel  of  perfection  perhaps — 
is  not  so  much  one  in  which  pathological 
specimens  are  preserved,  noxious  insects, 
fungi  and  the  like — these  things  could  be, 
and  to  some  extent  are,  dealt  with  in  local 
institutions.  It  is  rather  the  function  of 
a  great  central  museum,  such  as  we  have 
in  mind,  to  display  the  progress  and 
change  which  have  overtaken,  and  are 
overtaking,   cultivated  plants. 

Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  form  a 
mental  picture  of  the  course  of  evolution 
of  any  of  our  cultivated  plants  knows  how 
difficult  is  the  task.  The  raiser  of  a 
given  race  of  plants  knows  much,  often  far 
more  than  appears  in  the  books,  but  much 
of  this  knowledge  perishes  with  him — "and 
all  the  rest  forget  for  which  he  toiled." 
Descriptions  and  drawings,  such  as  we 
possess,  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  how  much  more  thoroughly 
might  these  gaps  be  filled  if  we  could 
preserve  the  actual  specimens  with  some- 
thing of  their  individual  form  and  colour! 
The  material  difficulties  of  preserving 
true  colours  of  flowers  are  not  overwhelm- 
ingly great — at  least  in  many  cases.  By 
drying  in  sawdust  or  sand,  at  moderately 
high  temperatures,  and  also  by  other 
methods,  it  is  possible  to  preserve,  for  ex- 
ample, the  yellow  of  the  Crocus,  the  blue 
and  red  colours  of  Salvias,  and  some,  at 
all  events,  of  the  many  tints  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose.  Moreover,  we  have 
now  at  our  command  processes  of  colour 
l^hotography  which  give  admirably  faithful 
pictures  of  natural  objects,  and  this  art 
would  serve  to  supplement  the  natural 
specimens. 

Here,  in  the  foundation  of  a  horticul- 
tural museum,  the  pious  benefactor  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  notable  service  to 
horticulture  and  also  to  biological  science  ; 
and,  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
projects,  seemingly  remote  from  realisa- 
tion or  even  visionary,  have  of  getting 
themselves  carried  into  effect,  we  do  not 
despair  of  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of 
such  a  horticultural  museum  as  we  have 
indicated. 


R.H.S.  School  of  Horticulture  at 
WiSLEV. — The  next  two  year.-)  course  will  com- 
mence on  September  25.  There  are  six  vacancies, 
and  intending  students  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  R.H.S. 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W.,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Young  men  between  16  and 
22  years  of  age  are  eligible.  The  only  payment 
to  the  Society  is  five  guineas  as  an  entrance  fee. 
W.    Wills,  Secretary. 

The  "Daily  Mail"  Sweet  Pea  Compe- 
tition.— As  is  generally  known  the  proprietors 
of  the  Daihf  Mail  offered  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  £1,000  for  the  best  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas, 
to  consist  of  12  spikes,  not  fewer  than  four 
varieties.  A  2nd  prize  of  £100,  a  3rd  of  £50, 
100  silver  medals,  and  900  bronze  medals  were 
also  offered.  Such  a  prize  as  £1,000  for  a 
single  bunch  of  flowers  is,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
horticulture — not  for  its  magnitude  only, 
but  also  for  the  comparatively  simple  and 
easily-grown  nature  of  the  exhibit  required. 
The  result  was  that  entries  approaching 
40,000  were  received.  The  competition  was 
decided  on  Friday  last,  and  the  flowers  had  all 
to  reach  the  Crystal  Palace  by  parcel  post. 
This  condition,  which  seemed  a  hard  one  to 
many,  placed  competitors  on  a  footing  ap- 
proaching equality.  The  plan  adopted  as  to 
judging  was  as  follows.  The  boxes  were  de 
livered  by  the  postal  authorities  to  a  marquee 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  boxes  were 
opened  by  a  number  of  boy  scouts,  and  examined 
at  once  by  a  small  committee  of  judges,  who 
decided  if  the  flowers  were  fit  to  go  forward. 
Thousands  of  the  bunches  were  dried  up,  or 
much  too  small  to  be  considered,  whilst  many 
more  were  not  in  conformity  with  requirements. 
Only  12  spikes  were  to  be  sent ;  some  forwarded 
only  three  or  four ;  others  as  many  as  100 ;  whilst 
several  sent  bunches  of  one  variety  only.  The 
result  of  this  preliminary  examination  was  thai, 
some  10,000  bunches  were  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  10  judges.  These  gentlemen  commenced 
work  at  8  a.m.  on  Friday,  and,  working  in  pairs, 
selected  the  best  from  each  table.  One  hundred 
and  three  bunches  were  in  this  way  picked  out 
and  put  on  a  separate  table.  From  this  lot  the 
first  three  were  chosen,  and  the  final  decision 
was  arrived  at  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4,  the  1st 
prize  of  £1,000  being  awarded  to  Mrs.  Fr.\ser, 
The  Manse,  Sprouston,  Kelso;  the  2nd  prize 
of  £100  to  Jlr.  H.  W.  RicHAnns,  Eyde,  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  the  3rd  prize  of  £50  to  Rev.  D.  D. 
Fraser,  The  Manse,  Sprouston,  Kelso.  The 
flowers  which  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  were 
large,  and  bore  evidence  of  excellent  culture. 
Moreover,  they  were  all  four-bloom  sprays,  the 
stalks  being  about  16  inches  long.  John  Ing- 
man,  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Arthur  Unwin,  King 
Edward  Spencer,  and  a  dark  sort,  like  Nubian 
or  Tom  Bolton,  weroi  the  varieties.  Those  lo 
which  the  2nd  prize  was  awarded  had  not  the 
same  length  of  stem  as  the  1st,  and  several  of 
the  spikes  had  only  three  flowers.  The  judges 
were  Messrs.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Andrew 
Ireland,  A.  G.  Stark,  Silas  Cole,  J.  Goatley, 
.1.  H.  JMiLLARD,  W.  p.  Wright,  Horace 
Wright,  Charles  Curtis,  and  Harry  Foster. 
Those  voting  in  the  majority  comprised  all  the 
practical  growers.  Lord  Northcliffe  and  his 
colleagues  are  to  be  congratulated  on  creating  by 
this  exhibition  such  keen  and  intense  interest  in 
.Sweet  Pea  culture.  Mr.  Beech  Thomas  has  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  the  competition,  and  he  discharged 
his  heavy  task  most  efficiently. 

Cardiff  Flower  Show.  -  We  are  informed 
that  the  award  of  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  made  to 
Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons'  exhibit  at  the  Cardiff 
Show  was  subsequently  altered  by  the  committee 
to  a  Gold  Medal. 
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Fruit  Crops  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  —  The  Board  o£  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  have  received  the  following  reports 
from  His  Majesty's  Consuls  on  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  crops  in  certain  districts  in  Germany, 
France  and   Belgium. 

In  the  Pomeranian  district  of  Germany  the 
prospects  of  the  Plum  crop  are  not  favourable ; 
the  crop  is  estimated  to  be  below  the  average, 
with  a  probable  yield  of  30-CCO  to  40,000  cv.V;. 


were  sent  to  Hull  via  Hamburg  in  1910  and  the 
preceding  years. 

In  the  Hamburg  district  a  large  crop  of  early 
Pears  is  expected,  but  late  Pears  promise  only 
a  medium  crop. 

In  North  Germany  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  Apples,  and  in  Austria  there 
is  only  a  small  harvest,  while  in  Holland  and 
Italy  there  is  a  probability  of  heavy  crops.  A 
rich   and   plentiful   crop    of   early   Plums   is    ex- 


[Photograph  by  /olm  Gregory. 
Fig.    43. —  MUSSAENDA    ERYTHROPHYLLA  :    FLOWERS    PALE   YELLOW    WITH    CRIMSON    DISC: 
THE    ENLARGED    SEPAL   CARMINE    VERMILION. 
(R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  last,  see  p.  95.) 


The  prospects  of  the  Plum  crop  in  Silesia  are 
good.  The  Pear  crop  is  estimated  to  be  about 
one-quarter  below  the  average  yield.  The  crop  of 
Apples  will  be  poor  ;  it  is  estimated  that  about 
30,000  cwts.  will  be  placed  on  the  market.  An 
average  crop  of  Bilberries  is  reported.  These, 
although  gathered  near  Stettin,  are  forwardod 
to  Hamburg  for  shipment,  and  large  quantities 


pcctcd,    but   only   a   good   medium   crop   of   late 
Plums. 

In  the  Berlin  district  Apples  and  Pears  are 
expected  to  be  below  the  average  in  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia,  and  considerably  below  in  the 
province  of  Saxony.  An  average  crop  of  Plums 
is  expected  on  the  whole,  though  Greengages 
and  Mirabelles  will  be  somewhat  less  than  usual. 


In  Brandenburg  Plums  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  frost  and  also  from  insects,  and  the  crop  is 
expected  to  be  small.  In  Silesia  Plums  have  done 
well,  with  the  exception  of  Greengages  and 
Mirabelles.  In  the  province  of  Saxony  Plums  of 
all  kinds  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Peaches 
and  Apricots  are  fairly  good  in  Brandenburg, 
below  the  average  in  Silesia,  and  good  in  the 
pi-ovince  of  Saxony. 

The  fruit  harvest  throughout  Germany  is  ex- 
pected, according  to  present  conditions,  to  be 
tather  better  than  the  average. 

Reports  from  France  show  that  Plums  will 
give  a  very  abundant  yield  in  all  parts. 
Apples  are  plentiful.  Pears  promise  an  abundant 
crop,  Nuts  are  abundant.  Cherries  fairly  abun- 
dant. Peaches  promise  only  half  an  average 
yield,  and  Apricots  are  very  scarce. 

In  the  Honfleur  district  Plums  are  a  very 
small  crop,  especially  Greengages.  Dessert 
Pears  promise  only  a  quarter  of  the  usual  crop, 
but  Apples  are  plentiful,  and  all  kinds  of  Nuts 
are  abundant. 

Regarding  Belgium,  Apples  in  the  provinces 
cf  Brabant,  Hainaut  and  Limbourg  are  generally 
scarce.  In  the  provinces  of  Liege,  Namur  and 
Luxembourg  the  unusual  heat  in  the  early  part 
of  .May  had  a  prejudicial  effect,  except  in  the 
valley  of  the  Meuse,  where  the  crop  will  be  an 
abundant  one.  In  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and 
the  two  Flanders  the  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
are  favourable.  In  the  provinces  of  Liege, 
Namur  and  Luxembourg  Pears  are  fairly  plenti- 
ful, and  in  most  districts  the  crop  will  he  above 
the  average.  In  the  provinces  of  Brabant, 
Hainaut  and  Limbourg  Plums  are  plentiful,  but 
the  trees  are  attacked  by  aphis,  and  the 
cropg^ill  consequently  suffer.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jleuse  Plums  are  plentiful,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
provinces  of  Liege,  Namur  and  Luxembourg  tlis 
crops  will  be  about  average.  In  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp  and  the  two  Flanders  the  Plum 
trees  are  well  laden,  and  the  prospects  are  good. 

Eucalyptus.— Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden's  Critical 
T!r vision  of  the  Genus  Eucalyptus,  of  which  the 
first  part  was  issued  in  1903,  has  reached  the 
12th  part  and  the  59th  species.  The  species  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  Part  XII.  are  E. 
Raveretiana,  E.  crebra,  E.  Staigeriana,  E.  me- 
lanophloia,  E.  pruinosa,  E.  Smithii,  E.  Nau- 
diniana,  E.  sideroxylon,  E.  leucoxylon,  and  E. 
Caleyi.  As  we  have  said  before,  in  notices  of 
previous  parts,  Mr.  Maiden  has  spared  himself 
no  trouble  in  pursuing  his  investigations  to  all 
possible  limits,  and  in  this  part  he  clears  up  all 
doubts  respecting  the  presence  of  a  species  of 
Eucalyptus  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  its 
identity.  He  had  previously  contributed  the 
particulars  of  this  discovery  to  the  Procccclinr/s 
of  the  U.S.  National  Museum,  vol.  xxvi.  ;  but 
as  that  publication  is  not  generally  accessible, 
the  facts  may  be  repeated  here.  Mr.  William 
Rich,  a  botanist  attached  to  Wilkes's  U.S. 
Expedition,  collected  in  Mindanao  imperfect 
specimens  of  a  tree  which  he  named  Eucalyptus 
multiflora  (a  name  previously  employed  in  the 
genus),  and  A.  Gray,  in  the  Botany  of  the.  Ex- 
pedition, published  the  name,  with  such  descrip- 
tion as  he  could  give.  Mr.  Maiden  has  been 
able  to  examine  the  specimen,  and  has  identified 
it  with  E.  Naudiniana,  F.  Muell,  a  species  other- 
wise only  known  to  occur  in  New  Pomerania 
(New  Britain),  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
where  it  is  abundant.  Mr.  Maiden  has  received 
further — though  not  perfect — specimens  from 
Mindanao,  and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  have  the 
record  of  this  Australian  element  in  the  Philip- 
pine flora  confirmed.  Our  latest  news  of  Mr. 
Maiden  is  that  he  was  slowly  recovering  from 
a  severe  surgical  operation.  We  hope  that  he  is 
by  now  completely  restored  to  health  and  able 
to  resume  his  valuable  studies. 
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The  Kino  of  Bulgaria  and  Plant  Col- 
lectors.— While  on  a  recent  tour  in  the  Bal- 
kans, Mr.  C.  F.  Ball,  of  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cowley,  of  The 
Garden,  were  presented  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Bulgaria,  who  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
special  railway  carriage  for  travelling  throughout 
the  country  and  guides  to  accompany  them  over 
mountainous  districts.  Some  interesting  plants 
were  collected  on  the  Rhodope  Alps  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  these 
have  been  sent  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. 
When  crossing  the  Shipka  Pass  the  party  dis- 
covered large  masses  of  Haberlea  rhodopensis 
flowering  profusely  on  shady  banks.  We  are 
informed  that  among  other  plants  noted  were 
Dianthus  microlepis  and  its  pure  white  variety, 
Primula  minima,  P.  frondosa,  P.  deorum.  Lilium 
Martagon,  Pinus  Peuke,  Saxifraga  sancta,  and 
other  species.  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  G.  lutea  and 
G.  verna,  Soldanella  pusilla,  S.  montana,  Aqui- 
legia  aureum,  Geum  coccineum,  and  Campanula 
velutina. 

The  Mustard  Beetle.— The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  have  received  information 
that  the  Mustard  beetle  (Phfedon  betulfe)  is  doing 
much  damage  in  some  districts  this  season. 
They  desire  therefore  to  direct  attention  to 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  combat  this 
pest.  The  beetles  hibernate  in  various  sheltered 
places,  such  as  the  Mustard  stubble,  in  the 
hollow  stems  of  other  plants,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  food  plants,  and  in  crevices  of  many 
kinds.  Eggs  are  laid  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
both  grubs  and  beetles  feed  on  the  growing 
plants.  Pupation  of  the  grubs  takes  place  in  the 
soil.  The  beetles  may  be  attacked  (a)  by  dis- 
lodging and  trapping  them  by  dragging  tarred 
sacking  over  the  young  plants  when  the  beetles 
are  observed  upon  them ;  and  (b)  by  spraying  the 
infested  crop  with  arsenate  of  lead,  which  may  be 
obtained  ready  for  use  in  the  paste  form,  and  may 
be  employed  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  of  the 
paste  to  100  gallons  of  water.  It  has 
been  observed  that  later  in  the  year  the 
beetles  at  times  migrate  in  great  numbers 
to  other  fields,  and  when  this  takes  place  a 
shallow  trench  should  be  dug  across  the  path 
of  the  migrating  swarm.  If  the  trench  is  kept 
tarred  many  beetles  will  be  caught,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  have  wings.  After 
infestation  the  stubble  may  be  burnt  over  before 
ploughing  in  order  to  destroy  hibernating  beetles. 

Early  Fruit  and  Vegetables  from  Italy. 

^According  to  the  JuuniuJ  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts,  efforts  are  being  made  by  shippers  in 
Naples  and  Palermo  to  obtain  a  subvention  from 
the  Italian  Government,  in  order  to  establish  a 
line  of  quick  steamers  from  Naples,  touching  at 
Palermo,  to  London.  These  steamers,  which 
would  be  specially  designed  for  the  conveyance 
of  early  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily  for  the  London  market,  would  be  pro- 
vided with  every  convenience  for  the  rapid  load- 
ing and  discharge  of  their  cargoes,  and  for  carry- 
ing them  to  their  destination  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. 

The  Loganiace/e  of  Asia.— Under  the  title 
"  Contribution  a  I'etude  des  Ixiganiacees  Asia- 
tiques  de  I'Herbier  du  Museum  de  Paris,"  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Doe  (Bull.  Soc.  Bot.,  France,  4me 
series  vol.  x.)  describes  a  number  of  new  species 
mostly  from  Eastern  Asia.  They  include  eight 
species  of  Strychnos,  mostly  collected  and 
named  in  manuscript  by  the  late  Dr.  Pierre. 
Professor  Dop  classifies  the  species  in  three 
groups,  baving  short,  intermediate  or  long-tubed 
corollas.  S.  Gaultheriana,  Pierre,  from  Tonking, 
is  used  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  plague,  and  other 
species  are  said  to  be  used  medicinally,  though 


no  .particulars  are  given.  Professor  Dop  still 
records  Buddleia  curviflora  from  Japan,  although, 
as  explained  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
May  11,  1889,  p.  595,  and  elsewhere,  the  Japan- 
ese plant  is  a  very  distinct  species,  to  which  the 
name  japonica  has  been  given.  The  genuine 
B.  curviflora  is  only  known  from  the  Luchu 
Archipelago,  is  not  in  cultivation,  and  is  only 
represented  in  British  Herbaria,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  the  original  specimen  collected  by 
Beechy  and  preserved  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 
There  are  several  seminal  varieties  in  cultivation 
recorded  as  the  issue  of  B.  japonica  (B.  curvi- 
flora, Hort.).  among  them  B.  carnea  {Bevut 
Horticole,  1879,  p.  90,  with  a  coloured  plate), 
which  is  represented  with  lilac  rather  than  flesh- 
coloured  flowers. 

The    New    Zealand    Flora.  —  Mr     T,    F. 

Cheeseman,  the  author  of  the  excellent  Manual 
of  the  New  Zealand  Flora,  which  appeared  in 
1906,  continues  to  publish  from  time  to  time  ad- 
ditions to  the  flora,  both  in  new  species  and  ex- 
tension of  areas.  Among  new  species  are 
Olearia  pachyphylla,  Raoulia  Gibbsii,  and  Myo- 
sotis  Astonii.  The  discovery  of  Leucopogon 
Ricliei  on  the  mainland  of  New  Zealand  is  in- 
teresting. This  species  has  a  very  wide  range 
in  littoral  districts  in  Australia,  occurring  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  also 
present  in  the  Chatham  Islands.  It  was  the 
only  Australian  plant  inhabiting  the  group  that 
had  previously  not  been  met  with  on  the  main- 
land of  the  Dominion.  Mi;.  Cheeseman  figures 
two  additional  examples  of  branched  trees  of 
the  Nikau  Palm,  Rhopalostylis  sapida,  one  with 
three  branches,  one  with  four,  in  each  case 
springing  almost  from  the  same  point.  Branched 
specimens  of  this  Palm  are,  apparently,  not  very 
rare.  The  most  remarkable  specimen  known  is 
one  with  11  branches,  figured  in  the  Transac- 
tions oj  the  Xeio  Zealand  Institute,  vol.  x.,  t.  15. 

Publications  Received.  -  77ic  Women's 
Agticultural  and  Horticultural  International 
Union  Leatlet.  (July.)  Piice  2d.  (London: 
G4,  Lower  Sloane  Street.)  -  Flower  iihow  Fixtures 
for  1911,  by  .\uslin  &  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell 
Street,  Glasgow.  Five  on  application.— yourna/ 
of  The  National  Poultry  Organization  Society, 
Ltd.  (July)  Cd.  (London:  bimpkin.  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  23,  Paternoster 
Row,  E  G.) 


THE    ROSARY. 

ROSA  HEMISPHyERICA. 
The  interesting  note  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers 
on  p.  418  regarding  this  species  and  its  behaviour 
in  dry  weather  appears  to  me  to  be  correct,  at 
least  so  far  as  my  limited  experience  with  this 
Rose  extends.  My  plant  has  received  a  severe 
check  from  the  recent  excessive  drought  and  has 
failed  to  flower,  although  earlier  in  the  season  it 
looked  very  promising,  and  was  in  splendid 
health.  The  plant  in  my  possession  seems  to  be 
quite  at  home  on  a  light  sandy  loam,  and 
although  only  planted  in  November  last  year  it 
has  made  good  growth.  I  am  much  interested 
in  all  the  yellow  species  of  Roses,  and  have  no 
fewer  than  16  of  these  under  observation.  I  note 
.Mr.  Divers  says  that  no  other  Rose  has  such  a 
beautiful  golden-yellow  colour  as  R.  hemi- 
sphferica,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  its  flowers 
on  that  account.  My  object  in  collecting  every 
known  species  of  yellow  Rose  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place,  I  believe  some  of  them  will  prove  of 
immense  value  for  breeding  purposes,  and  the 
second  reason  is  this  :  Some  years  ago,  in  a  very 
old  garden  in  East  Lothian,  at  one  time  the  site 
of  a  church  under  the  monks  of  ancient  New- 
bottle  Abbey,  I  discovered  a  brilliant  yellow 
tingle  Rose  of  great  beauty.  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted, on  several  occasions,  to  eminent  and  ex- 


perienced Rosarians,  but  none  of  them  can 
name  it.  In  foliage  it  closely  resembles  R. 
pimpinellifolia  lutea,  but  it  is  a  stronger  grower 
and  much  deeper  in  colour  in  the  flowers,  which 
:)re  also  considerably  larger  than  those  of  that 
variety.  Everyone  who  has  seen  it  is  struck  with 
its  glorious  colour,  and  I  wish  to  identify  it  if 
possible,  hence  my  second  reason  for  growing  all 
the  yellow  species  known  to  cultivation.  Mr, 
Divers  says  that,  on  the  authority  of  Nicholson, 
R.  hemisphffirica  is  probably  one  of  our  oldest 
varieties,  as  it  was  introduced  from  the  Orient  in 
1629.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  Nicholson  on  this 
point,  as  I  find  him  at  variance  with  facts  on 
.several  matters  in  connection  with  the  species  of 
Roses.  As  an  example,  he  says  that  R.  Ec«, 
the  single  yellow  Rose  of  Afghanistan,  is 
synonymous  with  R.  xanthina.  I  -  find  these 
totally  different  in  flower,  foliage,  and  habit. 
Then,  again,  as  to  R.  hemisphajrica.  while 
Nicholson  says  it  was  introduced  in  1629,  I  find 
it  stated  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Crepin, 
of  Brussels,  that  it  was  introduced  by  Hermann 
in  1762.  No  doubt  the  oldest  known  single 
yellow  Roses  we  have  are  R.  lutea  (Austrian 
yellow),  and  R.  lutea  bicolor  (Austrian  copper), 
both  of  which  were  mentioned  by  Gerard  in  1596. 
In  the  admirable  system  of  the  classification  of 
Roses  adopted  by  Professor  Crepin,  I  observe 
that  he  brings  R.  hemisphserica  under  the  section 
"  Lutes,"  this  including  all  the  Austrian  briars. 
This  eminent  authority  also  considers  R.  hemi- 
sphserica  as  synonymous  with  R.  sulphurea  of 
Aiton  (1789),  and  there  is  also  a  double  form  of 
this  Rose.  I  have  not  flowered  this  form  yet, 
and  am  unable  to  say  anything  as  to  its  merits, 
but  in  habit  and  foliage  it  resembles  the  single  in 
every  detail.  Under  Crepin's  section  "  Pim- 
pineilifoliie,"  which  includes  all  the  Pimpernell 
Roses,  and  of  which  our  Scotch  Burnet  Roses 
are  typical  examples,  there  is  also  a  Rose  named 
Sulphurea.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct  in 
every  way  from  the  species  of  that  name  under 
the  Austrian  briar  section  in  the  above  noted 
scheme  of  classification,  but  I  have  not  seen  its 
flowers,  although  I  hope  to  have  it  sufliciently 
established  to  yield  these  in  abundance  another 
season.  R.  hemisphserica  is  a  native  of  Persia 
and  Armenia,  and  seems  strongly  allied  to  the 
Austrian  briars.  One  of  the  prettiest  species  in 
the  garden,  both  in  foliage  and  spines,  is  R. 
hispida  (syn.  lutesceiis).  Even  though  the  flowers 
are  worthless,  which  I  hope  will  not  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  plant  would  be  valuable  for  its 
charming  foliage.  Geo.  .U.  Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 

ORLEANS  ROSE. 
This,  one  of  the  newest  of  dwarf  Polyantha 
Roses,  was  seen  by  the  writer  in  its  native  coun- 
try in  large  plantations  of  half  an  acre  or  more, 
and  no  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificent 
effect  of  colour  which  the  plants  produced.  A 
bright  pink  with  a  suggestion  of  salmon,  foliage 
light  green  and  very  healthy,  and,  lastly,  it  does 
not   fade   "  blue  "   but  white.      Wanderer. 


GARDEN  PENTSTEMONS. 

The  somewhat  comprehensive  genus  Pent- 
stemon  contains  many  beautiful  and  interesting 
species  suitable  for  garden  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  employed  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
there  are  the  florists'  varieties  which  have 
emanated  mainly  from  such  species  as  P.  Cobsea 
and  P.  Hartwegii.  Apart  from  their  origin,  how- 
ever, this  group  contains  some  very  fine  varieties, 
and  where  attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation 
they  are  capable  of  producing  a  fine  display. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Pentstemons  are  of  com- 
paratively easy  culture,  though  one  point 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  word,  and  this  is 
the  provision  of  a  sufficient  depth  of  good,  rich 
soil.  It  is  unfortunately  a  rather  common  occur- 
rence to  find  some  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
struggling    for    existence    in    hot,    dry    positions 
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■that  are,  to  say  the  least,  ill  suited  to  their  well- 
being.  Frequently,  in  the  winter,  the  plants 
are  severeJy  tried  by  the  climatic  conditions, 
and  when  rains  and  frosts  succeed  each  other  day 
by  day  they  may  be  killed  outright ;  for  this 
reason  the  whole  of  the  stock  should  not  be 
risked  out-of-doors  without  protection.  Fre- 
quently, however,  plants  that  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  wet  and  cold  in  the  winter  will,  pro- 
vided a  little  leaf-mould  has  been  placed  over  the 
roots,  break  quite  strongly  into  growth  in  the 
spring,  and  make  as  good  a  show  as  ever. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  severity  or  change- 
ableness  of  a  winter  is  bi'vund  speculation,  it  will 


value  pertaining  to  these  Pentstemons  as  a  whole, 
they  are  not  only  very  profuse  in  their  flowering, 
but  where  a  good  selection  of  the  species  exists, 
together  with  an  assortment  of  the  florists'  bed- 
ding kinds,  our  gardens  may  be  brightened  with 
them  from  June  till  October,  and  even  later  when 
severe  froste  are  absent.  In  order  to  ensure 
ordinary  success  with  the  plants  thorough  drain- 
age of  the  soil  is  of  primary  importance,  and 
these,  in  common  with  numbers  of  other  Cali- 
fornian  plants,  suffer  more  from  excessive  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  than  from  the  coldness  of  our 
winters.  When  grown  as  rock  plants  it  must 
be  remembered  that  thev  need  a  richer  treatment 
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be  best  to  keep  a  reserve  of  at  least  all  the  rarer 
and  more  tender  kinds  under  glass. 

Seeds  of  several  of  the  species  are  easily  ob- 
tained, and  these,  if  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  will  germinate  freely.  Plants  are  also 
easily  raised  from  cuttings  in.scrted  in  sandy  soil 
in  a  frame  or  under  a  handlight  about  August, 
when  suitable  pieces  of  the  half  ripened  shoots 
root  readily.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner  will, 
if  kept  in  a  cold  house  or  frame  through  the 
■winter,  flower  well  in  the  following  year.  It  is 
■worthy  of  note,  and  the  fact  is  perhaps  insuffi- 
ciently recognised,  that,  apart  from  the  general 


than  Alpines,  and  constant  moisture  at  the 
roots,  which  is  generally  best  secured  by  burying 
large  stones  around  them.  The  plants  enjoy  a 
full  exposure  to  sunlight. 

According  to  Nicholson's  Dirtionary  of  Gar- 
denituj,  Pentstemon  campanulatus  bears  flowers 
varying  in  shades  of  pink,  dark  purple,  and 
violet.  I  have  two  plants  which  were  given  me 
a  few  years  ago  by  Canon  EUacombe,  of  Bitton. 
One  has  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  and  the  other, 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  44,  is  pure  whito.  P. 
campanulatus  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  M'yndlunn 
Fltzhcrhert. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
The  Horticultural  Trades  and  the 
Land  Union.  —  L)issali>,factiou  amongst  horti- 
culturists has  been  growing  for  some  time  past 
with  regard  to  the  additional  burdens  thrown 
upon  the  trade  by  recent  legislation.  It  is  now 
realised  that  Undeveloped  L,and  Duty  on  the 
difference  between  the  agricultural  value  and  the 
hypothetical  value  of  the  land,  for  building  or 
for  any  other  purposes,  although  levied  at 
one  half-penny  m  the  £  on  such  difference 
in  the  capital  value,  represents  in  effect  a  tax 
of  nearly  Is.  in  the  i  on  the  rental  value. 
The  feeling  of  uneasiness  has  been  greatly  in- 
tensified by  the  sympathetic  reception  given  re- 
cently by  the  Prime  iMinister  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  a  petition  signed  by  172 
members  of  Parliament,  urging  that  increased 
taxation  should  be  thrown  upon  land  values  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions  of  pounds  a  year. 
The  matter  has  now  culminated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  committee  of  those  interested  in 
horticulture,  with  a  view  to  securing  redress  and 
resisting  further  impositions.  The'list  of  mem- 
bers comprises  such  well-known  names  as  G 
Bunyard,  W.  Bull,  R.  Cubley,  H.  E.  Honnor  Geo 
i^tonro,  R.  Piper,  C.  E.  Pearson.  S.  Pickering,  T 
A  Rivers,  J.  Rochford,  W.  B.  Randall,  E.  bher- 
wood,  H.  J.  Veitch,  J.  G.  Veitch,  N.  Sherwood, 
H.  Morgan  Veitch,  A.  Watkins,  W.  Poupart, 
Win.  Sams,  B.  Hurst,  J.  Sweet,  H.  0.  Larsen 
E.  Rochford,  R.  W.  Wallace  and  W.  R.  Pennell. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  this 
committee  securing  the  assistance  of  the  Land 
Union  with  its  organisation  of  140  branches 
throughout  the  country.  Those  anxious  to  sup- 
port the  committee  by  contributing  to  the  cam- 
paign fund,  or  by  offering  their  personal  assist- 
ance as  speakers  or  canvassers,  should  communi- 
cate with  the  Secretary,  Horticultural  Advisory 
Committee,  Land  Union,  St.  Stephen's  House, 
Westminster,  London.  C.  II.  Kenderdine, 
Secretary  of  the  Land  Onion. 

The  Destruction  of  Charlock.  — On  this 
estate  spraying  for  the  destruction  of  Charlock 
has  been  practised  with  very  gratifying  success 
tor  several  years  past,  and  if  H'.  I',  "r.  were 
to  give  Strawson's  preparation  a  trial,  according 
to  directions  given,  he  would  admit  the  efficacy 
of  it.  I  myself  saw  the  benefits  of  it,  when  first 
tried  on  a  field  of  Corn  here  some  years  ago,  and 
spraying  has  been  practised  annually  with  con- 
spicuous success.  One  convincing  point  as  to  its 
merits  is  that  the  tenant  farmers  on  this  estate 
have  taken  up  the  spraying  since  it  was  first 
tried  on  the  home  farm,  and  these  practical 
tarmers  do  not  waste  money  or  time  on  worthless 
methods.  As  with  Mr.  Molyneux,  Charlock  is 
a  pest  ill  this  locality.  Some  10  years  ago,  a 
railway  embankment  was  formed  here,  and  this 
is  usually  a  mass  of  golden  Charlock  during  early 
summer,  but  none  is  seen  in  the  cornfield  adjoin- 
ing, and  tliis  is  due  entirely  to  annual  spra\'ings. 
W'llmot  11.  Gates,  Botherfidd  Park  Gardens, 
Alton.    IIanl.<. 

Red  Spider  Attacking  Vines. —  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  ri marks  of  your  correspondents 
on  this  subject.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thatcher  (see 
p.  7)  that  vine  borders,  especially  at  the  sur- 
lace,  are  kept  much  too  dry  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never 
had  a  vinery  attacked  with  red  spider.  During 
my  six  years'  service  at  Euston  Hall,  Thelford, 
under  the  veteran  grower  Mr.  Low,  we  had  three 
vineries,  two  built  of  iron  and  one  of  wood.  The 
two  former  were  difficult  to  manage  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  as  the  temperature 
quickly  became  very  high  through  the  sun's  rays, 
necessitating  constant  attention  to  ventilating. 
Mr.  Low  was  a  great  advocate  of  having  every 
inch  of  ground  well  moistened  with  water  about 
mid-day.  At  closing  time  the  bare  spaces  were 
damped  again,  which  made  it  impossible  for  red 
spider  to  gain  a  footing.  I  have  seen  the  pipes 
sulphured  to  check  red  spider,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  excessive  fire-heat  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere are  the  causes  of  this  pest  appearing. 
If  the  parte  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes  are  net 
damped,  red  spider  will  soon  travel  up  the  vine 
rods.  E.  Hart,  'BrockU^  Wouse,  Twyford, 
]yinchester. 
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New  System  of  Watering  Plants  Out- 
OF-DooRS. — During  the  recent  dry  weather  I 
liave  extended  the  scope  of  an  experiment  I  made 
(111  a  small  scale  last  year.  My  garden  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  sandy  heath  of  Dorsetshire, 
but  I  have  succeeded  in  growing  excellent  Roses, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  a  variety  of  creepers  on 
my  pergolas,  including  an  assortment  of  vines. 
I  do  not  allow  unused  flower -pots  to  lumber  my 
potting  shed,  but  sink  them  in  the  ground  to  a 
depth  "of  4  inches,  and,  when  possible,  at  about 
8  inches  to  the  south  of  the  stem  of  the  plant,  as 
being  the  direction  in  which  the  roots  run,  but 
al)r)ve  all  the  plants  or  shrubs  on  sloping  ground, 
su  that  the  water  gravitates  to  the  roots.  In  my 
Rose-bed  I  place  one  8j-inch  pot  to  four  or  six 
or  more  Roses,  according  to  their  size.  By  this 
system  the  work  of  watering  is  done  very  quickly, 
the  effect  is  far  more  lasting,  and  water  is  not 
wasted.  Throughout  all  this  dry  weather  I  have 
not  lost  one  single  plant.     A  Lover  of  Eoses. 

Thunderstorm    at    Kilkenny    Castle. — 

A  violent  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  gale 
of  wind  and  unusually  heavy  rains  was  experi- 
enced here  on  Saturday,  July  29.  The  rainfall 
between  the  hours  of  4.30  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 
amounted  to  2.14  inches,  and  for  the  24  hours  to 
2.21  inches,  which  is  the  heaviest  fall  recorded 
here  in  one  day  since  the  meteorological  records 
were  first  kept' in  1884.  Fortunately,  no  eerious 
damage  was  done  to  the  crops.  E.  Sutton,  T/ie 
Gardens,   Kilkenny  Castle. 

Rose  Billard  et  Barre. — Mr.  Chester 
Parker,  on  p.  62,  states  that  this  Rose  has  been 
in  cultivation  for  over  20  years,  and  is  still  less 
popular  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  has  made  an 
error  in  the  date,  for  the  variety  was  sent  out  by 
Fernet  Ducher  in  1898,  and  was  offered  in  cata- 
logues in  England  a  year  afterwards.  As  it  would 
be  a  year  or  two  later  before  it  was  under  general 
cultivation,  10  years  would  be  more  accurate 
than  the  period  stated  by  Mr.  Parker.  It  is 
never  likely  to  become  a  popular  Rose,  and  has 
long  been  superseded  by  other  and  better  varie- 
ties. Your  correspondent  recommends  it  as  a 
standard  or  half-stan-dard,  but,  as  Billard  et 
Barre  is  pre-eminently  a  pillar  Rose,  it  is  not 
a  desirable  standard  variety  in  any  form ;  in- 
deed, when  such  sorts  as  Mrs.  Peter  Blair  and 
Harry  Kirk  are  available,  it  need  not  be  con- 
sidered. As  a  climber,  its  flowering  habit  is 
against  it,  and  Mme.  Hector  Leuillot  is  superior 
in  every  way.  Billard  et  Barre  has  a  bad  habit 
of  throwing  three  blooms  to  the  truss,  the  centre 
one  being  withered  and  over  before  the  two  side 
ones  are  showing  colour".  Geo.  M.  Taylor,  Mid- 
Lothian. 

The  Flowers  of  Chaucer. — I  have  read 
with  interest  Canon  Ellacombe's  remarks  on  the 
flowers  of  Chaucer.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  growing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here  is  an 
old  Oak  with  the  following  lines  attached  to  it : — 
"  Lo  the  Oke,  that  hath  so  long  a  nourishing 
Fro'  the  time  that  it.  ginneth  first  to  spring. 
And  hath  so  long  a  life,  as  we  may  see. 
Yet  at  the  last  wasted  is  the  tree."  Chaucer. 
No  doubt  the  tree  was  an  old  one  in  Chaucer's 
time,  as  it  appears  to  be  many  hundreds  of  years 
old.  It  is  in  a  slanting  position  and  so  hollow 
that  one  may  easily  get  inside.  The  tree  on  one 
side  appears  to  be  dead,  whilst  the  other  side  is 
quite  green  and  fresh.  About  4  feet  frc-rii  the 
ground  the  trunk  measures  15  feet  in  circum- 
ference. I'^rank  S2}illard,  Parhain  Park  Gar- 
dens, I'ulhorough. 

European  Nursery  Conditions  (see  p.  4G) 
— Referring  to  the  extract  from  the  Farmers' 
Bulletin  (U.S.A.),  I  may  say  my  association  has 
been  in  communication  and  had  a  deputation 
before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject 
of  nursery  inspection.  We  were  unable  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  regular  inspection  of  nur- 
series on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  American 
Quarantine  Bill,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way 
being  that  of  the  expense,  but  I  think  that  no 
difficulty  will  be  e:;perienced  by  those  firms  which 
regularly  trade  with  the  U.S.A.,  as  the  Board 
has  in  these  cases,  where  it  has  been  properly 
applied  to,  sent  down  one  of  its  own  inspectors 
to  go  through  the  nursery  and  give  the  nPccrsary 
certificate,  when  the  conditions  justified  its 
issue.  Chas,  E.  Pearson,  Secretary  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Traders'  Association,  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


SOCISTISS. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  1. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's  hall,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westminster.  The  exhibitioa  was 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  year,  and  the  attend- 
ance also  was  meagre. 

Orchids  were  well  represented,  and  included 
the  best  exhibit  at  the  meeting,  a  group  of  Disa 
grandiflora  shown  by  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim .  Two 
Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  by  the  Orchid 
Committee,  and  Mr.  Alex.inder  received  a  Cul- 
tural Commendation  for  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Phalsenopsis  violacea. 

The  Floral  Committee  granted  five  Awards  of 
Merit.  The  principal  groups  in  this  section  w^ere 
of  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Ferns,  Gladioli,  Can- 
nas,  and  Gloxinias. 

Exhibits  before  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  were  unimportant,  but  they  included 
some  magnificent  yellow  Tomatos,  shown  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded.  Potato  "  Arduthie  Early  "  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  after  trial  at  Wisley. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  H.  B.  May 
(Chairmen) ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Bain,  C.  T.  Druery, 
John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  Wm.  J.  James.  J.  W. 
Barr,  W.  J.  Bean,  C.  Blick,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  John  Dickson,  Chas.  Di.xon,  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  E.  A.  Bowles,  Geo. 
Gordon,  J.  Jennings,  Jas.  Hudson,  T.  W.  Tur- 
ner,  Walter  T.   Ware,   and   Arthur   Turner. 

Jfessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
arranged  a  semi-circular  group  of  the  herbaceous 
Thalictrum  dipterocarpum  on  the  ground  and 
a  collection  of  Cannas  with  standard  Plumbagos, 
Begonia  Lucerna,  Mimosa  pudica.  Exacum  ma- 
cranthum,  Schubertia  grandiflora,  Solanum 
W'endlandii,  Paullinia  thalictrifolia,  &c.,  on 
tabling.  The  Cannas  included  Oscar  Dannecker, 
R.  Wallace,  Duke  Ernst,  J.  B.  van  der  Schoot, 
and  Terra  Cotta.  The  vigour  of  the  beautiful 
blue  Thalictrums,  some  of  which  were  10  feet 
high,  was  astonishing.  In  their  Chinese  home 
the  plants  attain  a  height  of  about  6  feet.  The 
graceful  habit  and  delicate  colouring  of  the 
flowers  places  the  species  in  the  front  rank  of 
summer-flowering  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  staged  a  collection  of  Ferns 
with  batches  of  Campanula  isophylla  superba, 
alba  and  Mayi  and  Cissus  discolor.  The  best 
of  the  Ferns  were  the  varieties  of  Davallia  tcnui- 
folia,  including  Burkei  (especially  vigorous  and 
good),  Veitchii  and  stricta.  Other  interesting 
Ferns  were  Adiantum  micropinnulum,  Todea 
barbara,  Adiantum  Veitchianum,  Bkchnum  cor- 
covadense  and  Lomaria  discolor.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Vicabt  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  in  addition  to  two 
new  Chinese  shrubs,  both  of  which  secured 
Awards  of  Merit,  exhibited  a  collection  of  48 
varieties  of  bedding  Verbenas.  Most  of  the 
varieties  shown  were  of  French  origin,  but  the 
best  was  the  one  named  after  Miss  Willniott. 
Other  good  sorts  were  Rubis,  King  of  Scarlets, 
A.  de  Lord  (blue),  and  some  unnamed  red  seed- 
lings. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co..  Raynes  Park, 
erected  a  circular,  raised  group  of  Gloxinias.  The 
plants  had  fine  flowers,  with  a  wide  range  of 
colour,  and  were  raised  from  seed  sown  on  Janu- 
ary 3  last.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
a  collection  of  Cannas,  relieved  with  plants  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Grevillea  i-obusta.  The 
most  showy  varieties  of  Cannas  included 
Mephisto  (crimson).  President  Meyer  (scarlet), 
Garam  (cardinal,  especially  good),  J.  Uhl  and 
H.  von  Otrante  (yellow),  Frau  Daisy  Hultzsch 
and  Betsy  Ross  (rose),  Hesperide  and  Carl 
Cropp  (orange),  and  J.  B.  van  der  Schoot  and 
R.   Wallace  (spotted).      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  TuLLY  Nursery  Co.,  Kildare,  Ireland, 
displayed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  decorative 
groups  of  flowers  in  their  collection  of  Gladioli, 
which  were  arranged  in  batches  of  salmon,  scar- 
let and  salmon-pink  and  blue  varieties.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 


Messrs.  H.  Homan  &  Sons,  Noordwijk,  Hol- 
land, staged  a  collection  of  Gladioli,  mostly  of 
gandavensis  and  Childsii  varieties,  but  with  a 
few  of  the  Lemoinei  type.  The  spikes  were  not 
large,  but  the  blossoms  exhibited  unusual  clear- 
ness and  range  of  colour.  Bronze  King,  Prince 
of  Orange,  Snow  Queen,  Primrose  Queen,  Yellow 
Gem,  Glory  of  Noordwijk  and  Dream,  with  some 
unnamed  white  seedlings  are  a  selection  of  the 
best   varieties. 

Mr.  G.  Koizumi,  35,  Bessborough  Gardens, 
London,  arranged  an  interesting  collection  of 
dwarf  Japanese  Conifers. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  The  Nurseries,  Saf- 
fron Walden,  showed  a  collection  of  named 
double  Hollyhocks  on  show  boards  and  as  cut 
spikes  in  vases.  The  collection  showed  uniform 
excellence,  but  among  the  more  distinct  varie- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Amaranth,  Salmon 
Queen,  Olive  Chater  (pink).  Bullion,  Miss  Lizzie 
King  (yellow).  Primrose  Queen,  Apple  Blossom, 
alba  superba,  Siena  (white),  Joy  (rose-pink)  and 
Ruby  Queen.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hnnt,  staged  a  collection  of  Phloxes,  but  they 
soon  withered  in  the  great  heat.  Eugene  Dan- 
zanvilliers,  Etna,  Iris,  La  Neige,  Le  Mahdi  and 
Siebold  were  conspicuous  varieties. 

Mr.  J.  Box,  Lindfield  Nurseries,  Sussex, 
showed  a  good  collection  of  Phloxes,  which  were 
in  a  fresher  condition  than  other  exhibits  of  this 
subject.  Dr.  Konigshofer  was  a  new  brilliant 
scarlet  variety.  General  van  Hentz  and  Baron 
von  Dedem  were  fine  salmon-rose  varieties. 
Lindfield  Beauty,  both  for  quality  and  colour, 
was  the  best  pink  sort ;  it  is  better  known  as 
Elizabeth  Campbell.  The  finest  white  varieties 
were  Frau  Ant.  Buchner  and  Friefraulein  von 
Lassberg.  A  few  Gladioli  were  also  shown  by 
this  firm,  including  the  soft  pink  America,  which 
was  effectively  staged  with  Prunus  Pissardii,  and 
Baron  Hulot  and  other  blue  Lemoinei  hybrids. 
Delphiniums  Moerheimii,  Persimmon  and  Lamar- 
tin  were  also  shown  well.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Jlr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  an  in- 
teresting and  varied  collection  of  hardy-flowering 
plants.  Some  of  the  less  commonly-seen  speci- 
mens were  Rhododendron  chrysanthum, 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Lilium  philadelphicum, 
Desfontainea  spinosa,  Dryas  lanata,  IMazus 
Pumilio,  Phygelius  capensis  Tamarix  hispida 
ajstivaUs  and  Gentiana  thibetica.  A  batch  of 
grey-leaved  plants  included  Alopecurus  lanatus, 
Achillea  argentea,  A.  Kelleri,  Anthemis  cinerea, 
Inula  Candida,  Salvia  candidissima  and  Artemisia 
stellaria.      (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
sex, staged  a  large  and  showy  group  of  border 
plants,  with  a  few  Alpines  in  pots.  The  more 
interesting  plants  included  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus,  and  its  white  variety,  Liatris  spicata, 
Sedum  maximum  purpureum,  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica,  Origanum  pulchellum,  0.  hybridum, 
Niereniborgia  rivularis  and  varieties  of  Aconi- 
tum  and  Helianthus.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a 
small  but  effective  batch  of  Tunica  saxifraga 
alba  plena,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
in   August,    1909. 

Awards   of   Merit. 
Canna     Terra-cotta. — A     handsome     variety, 
with  very  large  trusses  and  smooth  petals.     The 
colour  is  a  rich  clear  orange.     Shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Wharton. — A  vigorous-grow- 
ing border  variety.  The  flowers  are  full  and 
possess  non-bursting  calyces,  but  are  deficient  in 
scent.  The  colour  is  a  rich  shade  of  apricot. 
Shown  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Batty,  Skelton  Castle, 
Yorks. 

Cornus  paucinervis  (see  fig.  45). — A  Chinese 
dwarf,  bushy  evergreen,  hardy  shrub,  introduced 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  and  shown  as  a  pot  plant 
18  inches  high  but  attaining  to  a  height  of 
5  or  6  feet.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  short 
stalked,  about  2  inches  in  length  and  ^-g  inch 
in  breadth,  smooth,  but  with  a  number  of  in- 
conspicuous adpressed  hairs.  Tlie  flowers  are 
cream,y-white  and  occur  in  numerous  flat  clus- 
ters terminating  the  branches,  the  whole 
corymb  being  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  closely-packed  individual  flowers  2  '"ch  or 
less.  The  plant  is  described  as  a  new  Chinese 
species  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  for  1881. 
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Ilea  ilicifolia  (see  fig.  46). — Another  interest- 
ing Chinese  shrub,  raised  by  Jlr.  Beckett  three 
years  ago  from  seed  sent  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 
The  glossy,  leathery  leaves,  their  dark  colour, 
spiny  margins  and  short  reddish  stalks  are  all 
suggestive  of  the  common  Holly,  but  the  plant 
is  allied  to  the  Escallonias  and  gains  distinction 
from  its  curious  pendulous  racemes  of  small 
greenish  flowers.  The  inflorescence  is  about 
6  inches  long  and  j  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical, 
with  the  densely-placed  flowers  which  individu- 
ally are  not  more  than  i  inch  across.  In  China, 
Mr.  Wilson  found  the  shrub  growing  in  full  ex- 
posure in  stony  ravines.  One  of  the  seedlings 
has  thrived  out-of-doors  so  far  at  Elstree,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  prove  quite  hardy.     Both 


Orchid    Committee. 

Present:  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,  (in  the 
Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Gurnev  Wilson,  J.  Charlesworth,  Stuart  Low, 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Cobb,  W.  H. 
Hatcher,  J.  E.  Shill,  A.  Dye,  H.  G.  Alexander, 
W.  H.  White,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  and  W.  Bolton. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  ex- 
hibits of  Orchids  shown  this  season  was  seen 
in  the  very  fine  group  of  Disa  grandifiora  shown 
by  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  The  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  for  which  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  to 
the  grower,  Mr.  Taylor.  The  group  extended 
about  35  ft.,  and  was  composed  of  splendidly- 
grown  plants,  bearing  together  over  120  sj-iko;; 


the  very  distinct  Catasetum  Cliftonii  (see 
Awards),  the  pretty  red  Dendrobium  arachnites, 
a  fine  tuft  of  the  rare  Philippine  Bulbophylluni 
laxiflorum  with  many  heads  of  the  singular  white 
flowers,  Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum,  C".  lepidum, 
four  plants  of  the  yellow  Spathoglottis  Fortune!, 
Dendrobium  ciliatum,  the  handsomely-variegated 
Eulophia  maculata,  the  dwarf  orange-coloured 
Laelia  monophylla  bearing  12  flowers.  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon,  and  Zygopetalum  Roeblingianum. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
.Medal  for  a  group  of  splendidly-grown  Orchids. 
Amongst  the  more  noticeable  were  Odontioda 
Ernest  Henry  var.  Fairlawn  (0.  Queen  Alexandra 
X     C.     Noezliana),     with     pretty     clivsUiut-red 


[I'lwtograph  by  John  Grcgoiy, 


Fig  45. — coRNUs  paucinekvis:  flowers  creamy-white, 
(£ee  R.H.S,  Awarils  of  NUcii,  [.  OJ.) 


these  were  shown  by  Hon.   Vicary  Gibbs,  A1- 
denham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.   Beckett). 

Mussaenda  trjlhrophyUa  (see  fig.  43). — A 
Rubiaceous  stove  plant  from  tropical  Africa,  as 
shown,  pruned  to  a  bushy  shrub,  but  occasion- 
ally in  its  native  habitat  climbing  to  30-40  feet. 
The  flowers  are  tub'uiar,  with  a  spreading  disc, 
pale  yellow,  centred  with  crimson,  and  very 
fleeting.  The  plant  owes  its  name  and  chief 
interest  to  the  occasional  abnormal  development 
of  one  of  the  sepals  into  a  large  carmine-ver- 
milion blade,  very  pale  beneath.  3-4  inches  in 
length  and  cordate  in  shape.  The  unfolded 
corolla,  the  calyx  and  flower-stalks  are  densely 
covered  with  crimson  hairs,  and  a  red  sap  suf- 
fuses the  principal  veins  and  hairs  of  the  leaves, 
giving  the  plant  a  curious  distinction.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 


of  brilliant  scarlet  and  carmine-red  flowers,  vary- 
ing much  in  tint,  but  all  large  and  showy,  the 
bright-green  leaves  at  the  base  being  in  a  per- 
fect condition. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  again  showed  a 
well-flowered  plant  of  Lslia  Bella  (majalis  x 
purpurata),  with  large,  rosy -lilac  flowers ;  also 
the  rare  Catasetum  apterum,  and  the  small, 
pretty  Eria  mysorensis,  bearing  white  flowers 
with  purple  and  vellow  labellums. 

Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr,  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  a  fine 
plant  of  tho  white  Mormodes  luxata  eburnea, 
which  thrives  admirably  in  the  Cattleya  house 
at  The  Doll. 

Sir  .Teremiah  Oolman,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  Gatton 
Park  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  staged  an  interesting 
group,  in  which  were  several  good  specimens  of 


flowers,  showing  the  golden-yellow  ground  coloor 
in  the  lip ;  Odontoglossum  Lambeauanum  var. 
G.  E.  Day,  a  charming,  pure-white  variety,  with 
light-violet  markings;  Cattleya  Elvina  Herbert 
Goodson,  a  bright-rose  flower,  with  a  deep, 
claret-crirason-coloured  lip ;  Sophro-Loelio-Catt- 
Icya  Elissa,  with  showy  copper-red  flowers ;  and 
other  pretty  hybrids.  The  centre  was  composed 
of  fine  plants  of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  among 
which  a  specimen  of  the  white-petalled  variety 
Frau  Melanie  Beyrodt  had  one  of  the  best 
flowers  yet  shown.  Others  noted  were  a  fine 
plant  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba  carrying  seven 
flowers,  Cattleya  Rex,  .\nguloa  eburnea,  various 
Odontoglossums,  including  0.  ardcntissimniu 
xanthotes ;  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanuni  Hyea- 
num,  C.  callosum  Sanderte.  and  C.  Maudioe. 

E.  H.  DAVinsoN,  Esq.,  Borlases,  Twyford  (pr. 
Mr.  F.  Cooper),  showed  a  pretty  hybrid  betwcca 
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Cattleya  granulosa  and  C.  Gaskelliana,  and  C. 
Bievreana  (Gaskelliana  alba  x  Schilleriana),  of  a 
delicate  blush-white,  with  purple  veining  on  the 
lip. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cromeleholme,  Clayton-le-RIoors, 
Accrington,  showed  Cypripedium  Ossulstonii 
Crombleholme's  vari-sty,  a  fine,  greenish  flower, 
with  a  snow-white  dorsal  sepal. 

R.  G.  THWAITE.S,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  showed  a  group  of  pretty 
hybrids,  including  a  number  of  specimens  of  the 
mauve-tinted  Odontioda  Thwaitesii,  the  pretty 
O.  Wilsonii  (white,  with  violet  spotting),  and 
four  plants  of  the  large-flowered  and  handsome 
Lselio-Cattleva  Rubens. 

W.  James,  Esq.,  West  Dean  Park,  Chichester 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  was  awarded  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  small  group  of  scarlet  Disa 
grandiflora.  tlie  plants  being  well  flowered. 


group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  selection  of 
their  tine  forms  of  Cattleya  Warscevviczii  of  the 
Sanderiana  type,  varying  in  tint,  but  all  large 
and  fin«  in  shape.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  well-grown  plants  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  C. 
Rex,  various  hybrid  Cattleyas,  including  C. 
Bievreana,  Cypripedium  Neptune  and  other 
hybrids  of  C.  Rothschildianum,  the  fine  green 
and  white-flowered  C.  Rossettii,  Bulbophyllum 
densiflorum  and  other  species  of  botanical  in- 
terest, and  the  rose  and  white-flowered  Dendro- 
bium  Regium. 

Messrs.  Armsteong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  showed  Cypripedium  Franconii  (callo- 
Rothschildianura  X  callosum  Sanderae),  a  very 
large  hybrid  with  long  and  broad  petals  spotted 
with  chocolate  colour.  They  also  exhibited  two 
other  showy  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Ilaywards  Heath, 


IPhotcgraph  by  John  Gf«J 

Fig.  46. — iTEA  ilicifolia:  flo.veks  greenish-yellow. 
(See  Awards  of  Me.  it,  p.  95.) 


trilobed  form  of  the  labellum,  and  all  exhibit  a 
very  large  and  prominent,  raised,  triangular, 
orange-coloured  callus.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
varies  from  greenish  to  pale  yellow,  and  the  lip 
is  slightly  fimbriated. 

Both  Sir  Jeremiah  CoLMAN»»aftd  Sir  Trevor 
L,\WRENCE  showed  forms  of  this  species  at  the 
meeting  of  June  20,  and  the  award  on  this  occa- 
sion carries  with  it  a  similar  award  to  tlie  plant 
shown  then  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Cultural  Commendation 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Hoi.ford,  for  a  mag- 
nificent plant  of  Phalajnopsis  violacese,  the  largest 
leaf  being  about  1  foot  long  and  8  inches  broad  ; 
of  a  deep-green  colour.  The  plant  bore  two 
flower-spikes,  the  blooms  being  white,  with 
violet  marking  on  the  inner  parts. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  R.  Pearson,  Esq  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal.  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  W.  Bates, 
A.  Dean,  W.  Pope,  J.  Willard,  E.  Beckett,  J. 
Harrison,  G.  Wythes,  H.  Markham,  and  A.  R. 
Allan. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibes,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  two  dishes 
of  very  fine  yellow  Tomatos,  named  Golden 
Glow.  The  Committee  recommended  a  Cultural 
Commendation. 

Dr.  J.  Walker,  of  Wimbledon,  exhibited  a 
Cucumber  fruit  9  inches  long,  bearing  on  its 
point  a  small  flower. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  a 
seedling  Plum,  the  result  of  crossing  Early 
Orleans  with  Early  Yellow.  The  fruits  were  not 
fully  ripe,  and  resembled  small  fruits  of  the 
variety  Victoria.  With  them  were  a  few  fruits 
of  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  to  show  that  the  seed- 
ling ripened  earlier. 

From  various  sources  came  seedling  Brambles 
or  hybrid  Raspberries,  with  black  and  red  fruits. 
As  crosses  of  the  Loganberry  and  Raspberry 
are  now  very  numerous,  the  Committee  invited 
the  Council  to  arrange  a  trial  at  Wisley  of  all 
the  varieties  obtainable. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Potato  "  Arrluthie  Early." — The  variety  was 
grown  under  trial  at  Wisley,  and  cooked  tubers 
were  placed  before  the  Committee  for  judging 
the  eating  qualities.  The  tubers  were  of  the 
Ashleaf  Kidney  form,  the  flesh  being  unusually 
yellow,  and  was  both  dry — and  pleasant — ■ 
flavoured.     From  Mr.   Smith,   Arduthie. 


Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co..  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  iMedal 
for  an  effective  group  of  choice  Orchids,  amongst 
the  best  being  their  new  Oncidioda  Charles- 
worthii,  with  four  tall  spikes  of  rosy-mauve 
flowers ;  Mormodes  luxata  punctata,  having 
■white  flowers  with  purple-spotted  centres ;  the 
best  form  of  the  white  Anguloa  eburnea,  with 
several  large  blooms ;  choice  forms  of  Ljelio-Catt- 
leya  callistoglossa.  "BoUea  ccelestis,  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii,  Cirrhtea  viridi-purpurea,  Odonto- 
glossum  Othello,  and  other  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective 


staged  a  group  containing  a  very  handsome  and 
darkly-coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Hardyana,  two 
plants  of  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  some  good  speci- 
mens of  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  also  hybrid  Catt- 
leyas and  Cypripedium  Fairrie-Maudise. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 
Catanctum  Cliftonii,  from  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.,  V.M.H.  (gr.  Mr.  Collier).— The 
flowers  bear  in  some  of  the  forms  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  C.  Bungerothii,  but  there 
are  remarkable  departures,  showing  a  distinctly 


WISLEY  TRIALS 

A  Sub-committee  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
visited  Wisley  recently  and  made  the  following 
recommendations  for  Awards,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Fruit  Committee  on  July  18  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council. 

Awards  op  Merit. 

King's  Acre  Berry  (King's  Acre  Nursery 
Co.,  Hereford),  (Peas)  America.  The.  Caithness 
(these  two  from  Mr.  Holmes,  High  Street, 
Tain),  Eureha.  King  Edward,  Matchless  Mar- 
rowfat (these  three  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading),  Bell's  Premier  (Messrs.  Bell  &  BiE- 
DERSTEDT.  Leith),  and  77te  Cottager  (Mr.  S. 
Yates,  Manchester). 

A  Sub-committee  of  the  Floral  Committee  met 
at  Wisley  on  July  14,  and  made  the  following  re- 
commendations for  Awards,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Floral  Committee  on  July  18,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Council,  who  granted  the  same. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Sweet  Peas  Helen  Pierce,  Marie  Corclli, 
Xubian,  and  Queen  of  Spain  Spencer  (all  from 
Messrs.   DoEBiE  &  Co.,  Edinburgh). 

The  following  varieties  were  highly  com- 
mended for  garden  decoration  :  Aurora  Spencer, 
Princess  Victoria  (Award  of  Merit,  July  9,  1907), 
Ivanhoe  (Award  of  Merit,  June  21,  1910),  Elsie 
Herbert  (Award  of  Merit,  July  9,  1907), 
Dorothy  Eckford  (Award  of  Merit,  September 
2,  1902),  Gladys  Unwin,  Isobel  Malcolm,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Lady  Althorp,  Asta  Olin,  Etta  Dyke, 
Elfrida  Pearson  (Award  of  Merit,  July  19,  1910), 
Apple  Blossom  Spencer,  Tennant  Spencer, 
Dobbie's  Sunproof  Crimson  (Award  of  Merit, 
June  21,  1910),  and  Countess  Spencer  (true).  IK. 
Wilis,  Secretary. 
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LEAMINGTON   AND    COUNTY 
HOKTICULTURAL. 

July  26-27. — Notwithstanding  the  very  hot, 
dry  weather  experienced  during  the  present  sum- 
mer, the  third  annual  flower  show,  held  in  the 
Victoria  Park,  Leamington,  on  the  above  dates, 
was  a  pronounced  success.  AJthoui^h  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
showed  the  effects  of  the  long-continued  drought, 
indoor  fruit,  plant  groups  and  honorary  exhibits 
were  praiseworthy. 

A  comprehensive  schedule  was  provided,  no 
fewer  than  160  classes  being  included.  Seven 
silver  challenge  cups,  valued  at  150  guineas,  to- 
gether with  liberal  cash  prizes,  were  offered, 
also  gold  and  silver  medals.  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  show  a  presentation  was  made  to 
Alderman  Holt,  J. P.  (Deputy  Mayor),  in  recog- 
lition  of  the  very  great  serv'ices  which  he  has 
•endered  to  the  town  during  the  three  successive 
fears  of  his  mayoralty.  Alderman  Holt  is  the 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  Leamington  and 
County  Flower  Show,  and  the  society's  present 
satisfactory  condition  is  largely  due  to  his  tact, 
perseverance  and  plodding  industry.  He  is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  Warwickshire  County  Com- 
mittee, working  in  association  with  the  Royal 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  London  next  year.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Mayor  (Dr.  H.  JIason),  and  it  took 
the  form  of  an  order  for  his  portrait  to  be 
painted  in  oil  colours.  Mrs.  Holt  was  the  re- 
cipient of  an  aquamarine  necklet  set  in  diamonds 
and  also  a  silver  tea  kettle. 

Plants  (Open  Classes). 

The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  for  a 
group  of  plants  arranged  on  a  ground  space  of 
20  feet  by  12  feet.  There  were  three  splendid 
exhibits.  The  1st  prize  of  £20  was  won  by 
Messrs.  James  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
whose  group  was  remarkable  for  the  great  diver- 
sity of  richly  coloured  Codiseunis,  Dracienas.  and 
profusely-flowered  Orchids.  A  rustic  arch, 
clothed  with  graceful  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  was  the  central  feature,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  group  Codiaeums,  Caladiums,  Alocasias, 
Aralia«,  Orchids,  Ferns,  Ixoras  and  tall  .specimens 
of  Humea  elegans  were  artistically  arranged. 
Sir  George  H.  Kenbick,  Whetstone,  Edgbas- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald),  was  placed  2nd 
with  a  beautifully-arranged  group,  somewhat 
similarly  composed  to  that  of  Messrs.  Cypher  ; 
3rd,  Mr.   W.   Vause,  Leamington. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  &  Sons  led  in  a  class 
for  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  not 
fewer  than  four  were  to  be  in  flower,  in  pots 
not  exceeding  10  inches  diameter.  This  exhibit 
included  well-grown  plants  of  Chironia  ixifera, 
Ixora  Pilgrimii,  I.  regina,  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouri,  Dracaena  Albertii,  and  Codiieum  Thomp- 
sonii.     2nd.  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

Five  good  exhibits  were  shown  in  the  class  pro- 
vided for  three  specimen  Fuchsias.  The  1st  prize 
was  gained  by  J.  Murray-Molesworth,  Esq., 
Comyn  Lodge,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Brad- 
shaw),  whose  specimens  were  very  large,  well- 
trained,  and  profusely  flowered.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor also  showed  the  best  half-dozen  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  His  plants  were  uncommonly 
well  grown  and  carried  an  abundance  cf  large, 
shapely,  stout-petalled  flowers.  The  2nd  award 
went  to  W.  E.  Masters,  Esq.,  of  Warwick.  Mrs. 
Rayson,  Newstead  House,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Jones),  won  1st  piizes  in  classes  for  (1)  three 
Coleus  plants,  (2)  six  Gloxinias,  and  (3)  three 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  The  well-trained  Coleuses 
were  beautifully  coloured,  and  both  the  Gloxinias 
and  Zonal  Pelargonii^ms  were  well  covered  with 
flowers.  Some  very  handsome  table  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  &  Son, 
Bloxwich,  Walsall,  who  beat  seven  competitors 
in  a  class  for  six  plants.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 
J.  H.  Bubley,  Esq.,  Brandon  Parade,  Leaming- 
U<n  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Finch),  showed  the  best  three 
Ferns,  having  well-cultivated  specimens  cf 
Nephrolepis,  Adiantum,  and  an  Aspleni'im.  The 
best  plant  in  flower  w,%s  an  Epacris,  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Vausb.  2nd,  Alderman  Holt,  Leaming- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  J.  Fisher),  with  a  rather  small  but 
well-flowered  plant  of  Bougainvillea.  Cycas  re- 
voluta,  exhibited  by  C.  C.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Leam- 
ington, was  pronounced  the  winning  specimen  in 
a  class  reserved  for  one  foliage  plant. 


Roses  (Open). 

Although  Roses  were  not  very  extensively 
shown,  many  of  the  blooms  were  of  great  merit. 
The  most  important  class  was  for  a  decorative 
exhibit  of  Roses,  arranged  on  tabling  of  12  feet 
by  4  feet.  There  were  three  exhibits.  The 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  25  guineas,  offered 
as  1st  prize  by  J.  F.  Shaw,  Esq.,  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
whose  flowers  were  effectively  displayed  in  vases 
and  Bamboo  stands.  Tall  pillars  decorated  with 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Hiawatha  formed  a  very 
pretty  background,  and  such  varieties  as  the 
Lyon  Rose,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Captain  Hayward,  Richmond,  and 
ilelanie  Soupert  were  seen  to  advantage  near 
the  front  of  the  group.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford,  who  had  a  well-arranged  collection  of 
good  varieties.  3rd,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Long- 
worth,  Faringdon,  Berks.  The  last-named  ex- 
hibitor beat  four  contestants  in  a  class  for  24 
blooms,  distinct.  He  showed  excellent  speci- 
mens of  ilaman  Cochet,  W'hite  Maman  Cochet, 
Bessie  Brown,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Dean 
Hole,  and  Gladys  Harkness.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Chapm.\n  &  Colin,  Leicester,  w-hose  blooms  of 
Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  were  meritorious.  3rd,  Messrs. 
Hicks,   Wallingford,   Berks. 

iMessrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  took  the 
lead  in  a  class  for  12  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Their 
best  flowers  were  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier, 
Horace  Vemet,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The 
same  exhibitors  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  for  six  H.P.'s  (one  variety).  They  showed 
Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinoieseau  in  beautifully 
fresh   condition. 

The  best  12  Tea  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr. 
George  Prince,  who  also  had  the  winning  stand 
of  six  Tea  Roses  (one  variety). 

Hardy   Herb.\ceous  and  Other  Flowers. 

The  quality  of  the  flowers  exhibited  in  the 
principal  class,  which  was  for  25  distinct  kinds 
of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  was  below  that  )f 
a  year  ago,  when  several  very  fine  exhibits  were 
made.  The  leading  award,  consisting  of  a 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  25  guineas,  pre- 
sented by  F.  A.  Chandler,  Esq.,  was  won  hy 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  who  had  a  tastefully- 
arranged  collection,  which  included  large 
bunches  of  Phloxes,  Scabious,  Campanulas, 
Hollyhocki-d  Centaureas,  Liatris  spicata,  and 
Chelone  barbata.  F.  Bouskell,  Esq.,  Nunea- 
ton, was  placed  2nd  with  good  examples  of  Gail- 
lardias.  Delphiniums,  Catananche  coerulea,  and 
Ervngium  amethystinum.  3rd,  Messrs.  T.  B. 
Grove  &  Son,  Sutton  Coldfield. 

The  winning  stand  of  12  distinct  kinds  of 
hardv  herbaceous  flowers  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green.  Birmingham, 
whose  examples  of  Gaillardias,  Alstromerias,  and 
Scabious  were  particularly  good.  2nd,  Messrs. 
F.  Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge. 

Mr.  W.  Harper,  Leamington,  won  1st  prizes 
in  classes  for  (1)  bouquet  for  the  hand,  (2)  bridal 
bouquet,  (3)  three  sprays  suitable  for  a  lady, 
and  (4)  six  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers,  dissimilar.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
of  Coventry,  were  placed  2nd  in  the  first  two 
classes. 

There  were  only  two  entries  in  a  class  for  uii- 
dressed  Carnations,  shown  with  their  own  foli- 
age and  buds;  ties  or  bands  around  the  calyx 
or  paper  collars  were  prohibited.  Table  space 
of  8  feet  by  4  feet  was  allotted  to  each  exhibitor. 
The  1st  prize  of  5  guineas  was  secured  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  DuTTON,  Tver,  Bucks.,  who  had  flo\»ers  of 
Pink  and  White  Enchantress,  Victory,  Winsor, 
and  others,  pleasingly  arranged.  The  2nd  award 
fell  to  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  \yho 
showed    bold    masses    of    the    leading    varieties. 

The  same  two  exhibitors  were  placed  in  the 
order  named  in  the  next  class,  which  was  for  a 
dozen  vases  of  Carnations,  in  not  fewer  than  six 
varieties,  each  vase  to  contain  at  least  six 
flowers. 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  Kmg  s  Norton, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  were 
awarded  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively  in 
classes  for  (1)  12  border  Carnations,  dissimilar, 
and  (2)  12  Carnations,  dissimilar. 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  20  guineas,  pre- 
sented by  Alderman  Holt,  was  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  to  occupy  a  space  of  80 


square  feet.  There  were  two  exhibits.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Cross,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, who  had  good-quality  flowers,  in  great 
variety.     2nd,  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton. 

Robert  Sydenham  Limited  offered  prizes  for 
nine  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.  1st,  .\Ir. 
A.  Taylor,  Olton ;  2ud,  Mr.  J.  Randall, 
Leamington. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  prizes  were  offered 
for  eight  varieties,  and  here  again  Mr.  A. 
Taylor  took  the  lead,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Agar  Ellis 
being  placed  2nd. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford"s  prizes  were  offered  for 
nine  varieties,  Mr.  I.  W.  L.a.mplough,  Leaming- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Leamington,  winning  the 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  increased 
number  of  entrants  in  the  group-class  arranged 
on  a  space  of  12  feet  by  9  feet.  The  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup.  valued  £10  10s.,  together  with  a  cash 
prize  of  £5,  offered  as  1st  prize  was  won  by  the 
Misses  Robinson,  Leamington,  for  a  pleasing  ar- 
rangement of  well-grown  foliage  and  flowering 
plants.  The  central  feature  of  the  exhibit  con- 
sisted of  a  rustic  bridge,  on  which  choice  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  were  used  with  good  taste. 
Handsome  plants,  particularly  reddish-leaved 
Codiieums,  together  with  Dracsnas,  Odontoglos- 
sums.  Verbenas,  Begonias,  Streptocarpus,  &c., 
were  effectively  displayed  in  the  body  of  the 
group.  J.  H.  Burley,  Esq.,  Leamington  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Finch),  was  a  good  2nd,  and  C.  C. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Leamington,  was  placed  3rd. 

Frank  Dennison,  Esq.,  Leamington,  secured 
the  Ist  prize  for  12  Roses,  dissimilar,  and 
another  for  six  Tea  Roses,  dissimilar.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nash,  Coventry,  had  the  best  half-dozen  Roses, 
one  variety,  in  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  5Ir.  J.  W.  Lamplough,  Leamington,  ex- 
hibited the  best  six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Hugh  Mitchell,  Esq..  Hanipden-in-Arden  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Batchelor),  took  the  lead  in  a  class  for 
Delphiniums.  Mrs.  Rogers,  Leamington,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  six  spikes  of  Gladioli.  The 
best  half-dozen  bunches  of  hardy  border  flowers 
came  from  J.  B.  Arkroyd,  Esq.,  Rugby.  Miss 

E.  A.  Wheildon,  Leamington,  showed  the  best 
Carnations,  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Bromley  had  some 
very  fine  Cactus  DaUias. 

The  Rev.  F.  Hodgson,  Clopton  House,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  again  won  the  Silver  Challenge' 
Cup,  value  15  guineas,  presented  jointly  by  Mr. 

F.  Benison  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Land,  and  £2,  offered 
for  four  dishes  of  fruit  to  be  selected  from  cer- 
tain specified  kinds.  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  each  of  the  four  exhibitors  should 
have  selected  Muscat  Grapes,  Nectarines, 
Peaches  and  Melons.  The  winning  collection 
was  very  meritorious.  Nectarines  and  Grapes 
being  especially  fine.  2nd,  The  Marquis 
of  Hertford  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Harding).  The 
last-named  exhibitor  showed  (1)  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  having  well-finished 
examjiles  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  (2)  the  best 
dish  of  kitchen  Apples.  F.  T.  Garland,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Kean),  sent  the  winning  pair  of 
bunches  of  White  Grapes.  He  showed  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  in  excellent  condition.  In  a  class 
for  six  Nectarines,  the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson  took 
the  lead  with  beautifully-coloured  fruits  of 
Rivers's  Orange.  J.  H.  Burley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Finch),  had  the  leading  dish  of  six  Peaches, 
the  Rev.  F.  Hodgson  being  a  very  close  2nd. 
Mrs.  Rogers  beat  nine  contestants  in  a  class  for 
dessert  Apples,  and  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd),  exhibited  the  best 
dish  of  Cherries. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster),  won  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  for  six  kinds.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Brokb 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd)  being  placed  2nd. 

Table  Decorations. 
There  was  good  competition  in  the  classes  pro- 
vided for  dinner  tables,  each  8  feet  by  4  feet, 
decorated  with  flowers.  In  the  open  class  there 
were  seven  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Sir  George  H.  Kenrick  (gr.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Macdonald),  whose  dainty  arrangement  of  sprays 
of  the  small-flowered  Oncidium  flexuosum, 
Phalfenopsis  and  Cattleya,  displayed  in  rustic 
silver  stands,  were  much  admired.  Variously- 
tinted  sprays  of  Selaginella  and  Codiieihn 
leaves  were  used  with  good  effect.  The 
2nd  prize  was  gained  by  W.  Stirling 
Stuart,  Esq.,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cleaves), 
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who  relied  upon  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Gloriosa 
superba  and  Clianthus  Dampieri.  Long  sprays 
of  Selaginella  and  Ceropegia  Woodii  were  very 
effective. 

In  another  class,  open  to  ladies  only,  the  prizes 
were  offered  by  Robert  Sydenham  Limited. 
Miss  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham,  won  the 
1st  prize  with  a  pretty  arrangement  of  pale- 
pink  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit  (Open). 

The  principal  class  was  for  eight  distinct  dishes 
of  fruit.  Pineapple  excluded.  Two  bunches  each 
of  black  and  white  Grapes  were  allowed.  The  1st 
prize  consisted  of  a  25-guinea  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  presented  by  R.  E.  L.  Naylor,  Esq.,  to- 
gether with  £6  oft'ered  by  the  society.  Each  col- 
lection had  to  be  decorated  with  flowers  laid 
foliage,  for  which  separate  awards  were  made. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Welheck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gib- 
son), who  showed  handsome  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Pineapple  Nec- 
tarine, Crimson  Galande  Peach,  Lockinge  Melon, 
Broivn  Turkey  Figs,  James  Grieve  Apple,  and 
JefEer.son  Plums.  The  decorations  comprised  pink 
Malmaison  Carnations,  Asparagus,  and  sprays  of 
Selaginella.  2nd,  J.  Drake,  Esq.,  Market 
Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Parker),  whose  best  examples 
were  Madreslield  Court  Grape,  Dryden  Nec- 
tarine, Dymond  Peach,  Ribston  Apple,  and  Dr, 
Jules  Guyot  Pears,  Sweet  Peas,  Fran^oas,  and 
Carnations  were  used  as  decorations,  3rd,  The 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gr,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre),  whose  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  excellent.  The  decorations  consisted 
of  Carnations,  Frangoas,  &c. 

In  a  class  for  four  dishes  of  fruit,  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson)  was  again  to 
the  fore  with  beautifully-finished  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes — the  most  perfect 
bunches  of  this  variety  in  the  show — Crimson 
Galande  Peach,  Brown  Turkey  Fig,  and  Roval 
Jubilee  Melon.  2nd,  The  Earl  of  Harrington 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  whose  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  meritorious,  but  the  Muscat 
Grapes  were  small  in  berry. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley  Hall,  Alces 
ter  (gr.  jNIr.  C.  Harding),  showed  the  best 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  the  variety 
Madre^field  Court.  2nd,  The  Manor  Fruit 
Farm,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wilkins),  with  Black 
Hamburgh,  The  two  best  bunches  of  white 
Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  exhibited  by 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr,  Mr,  J,  H,  Good- 
acre),  2nd,  F,  T,  Garland,  Esq,,  Moreton  Hall. 
Moreton  Morrel  (gr,  Mr.  W,  Kean). 

The  Duke  of  Portland  (gr,  Mr.  J,  Gibson) 
gained  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1)  six  Peaches, 
showing  large,  well-coloured  fruits  of  Crimson 
Galande,  (2)  six  Nectarines,  with  handsome  speci- 
mens of  Spencer,  (3)  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  and  (4)  six  dessert  Apples,  The  best 
dish  of  six  Apricots  came  from  Lord  Willoughby 
tie  Broke,  Compton  Verney,  Kineton  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Lloyd),  who  also  showed  the  best  dish  of  nine 
Plums  and  the  best  dish  of  Cherries.  The  Rev. 
F.  Hodgson,  Stratford-on-Avon,  beat  seven  com- 
petitors in  a  class  for  the  best-flavoured  Melon. 
Mr.  T.  Marsh,  Warwick,  won  1st  prizes  in 
classes  for  (1)  three  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  and 

(2)  a  dish  of  kitchen  Apples.  The  Rev.  J.  J. 
Agar  Ellis,  Offchurch  (gr.  Mr.  E,  Dolphin),  beat 
all  contestants  in  classes  for  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants,  and  E,  Field,  Esq,,  Leamington 
(gr,  Mr,  S,  Billinghurst),  excelled  in  the  classes 
for  Black  and  White  Currants. 

Vegetables 

In  the  society's  class  for  ten  distinct  kinds  of 

vegetables  Mr.  John  Hudson,  Leicester,  led  with 

a    good    collection.       The    same    exhibitor    also 

secured  the  1st  prize  for  (1)  12  Tomatos,  (2)  Peas, 

(3)  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  (4)  long-pod  Beans, 
(5)  Broad  Beans,  and  (5)  Carrots. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  six 
distinct  kinds.  1st,  Mr.  John  Hudson,  whose 
Tomatos,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  Celery  were 
very  good.  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  Bir- 
mingham, 

Mr.  John  Hudson  was  the  only  exhibitor  in 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  class  for  six  distinct  kinds, 
and  he  was  deservedly  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson's  prizes  were 
offered  for  six  distinct  kinds.  1st,  F.  E.  Muntz, 
Esq.,  Umberslade  Hall,  Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  H. 


S.Foster),  who  showed  good  examples  of  Money- 
maker Tomatos,  Snowdon  Cauliflower,  Express 
Potato,  and  Intermediate  Carrot.  2nd,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby DE  Broke  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Lloyd).  3rd, 
Captain  Staekey,  Leamington  (gr.  ]Slr.  G.  L. 
Blackburn). 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  secured  the 
Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  30  guineas,  offered  by 
Alderman  Holt  for  the  best  non-competitive  ex- 
hibit to  occupy  a  space  of  250  square  feet. 
Messrs,  Sutton's  group  contained  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  vegetables  and  saladings,  some 
good  Melons,  and  a  bright  display  of  annual 
and  other  flowers.  A  series  of  arches  clothed 
with  Antirrhinums  formed  a  pretty  background 
to  this  effectively -arranged  exhibit. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  .^warded  to  Messrs.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Stourbridge,  who  missed  winning  the 
challenge  cup  by  only  four  points.  They  had  a 
large  collection  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables 
of  excellent  quality. 

The  most  extensive,  varied  and  best-arranged 
group  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was 
displayed  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  who  had  beautifuUy-coloured  foliage 
plants,  choice  Orchids,  Nepenthes,  Liliums, 
Statioes,  and  a  host  of  other  good  subjects  ar- 
ranged on  a  very  low  staging.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jarm.an  &  Co.,  Chard,  exhibited  Sweet 
Peas,  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Centaureas, 
(Silver   Medal,) 

Robert  Sydenham  Limited,  Birmingham, 
showed  a  choice  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  in  silver 
rustic  stands,     (Silver  Medal.) 

The  TuLLY  Nurseries,  Kildare,  staged  a 
collection  of  new  varieties  of  hvbrid  Gladioli. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  George  Buntard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  ex- 
hibited a  large  collection  of  Phloxes,  Delphiniums 
and  Nymphaeas.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  had 
a  bright  gi'oup  of  Hollies,  Conifers  and  Japanese 
Maples.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  Rcses  and 
miscellaneous  hardy  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.) 

^Ir.  T.  M-tRSH,  Warwick,  exhibited  Apple 
trees  in  pots  bearing  good  crops  of  fruit,  (Gold 
Medal,) 

Messrs,  W,  H,  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
staged  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  (Silver 
Medal), 

Messrs,  Fred.  Smith  &  Co.,  Woodbridge,  had 
an  assortment  of  hardy  border  flowers.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Alderset  and  Marsden  Jones,  Til- 
ston,  Malpas,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas,  sprays  of 
hardy  shrubs  and  miscellaneous  herbaceous 
flowers.     (Silver   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Harper,  Leamington,  showed  cut 
flowers,     (Silver   Medal.) 

The  Lapworth  Nurseries,  Hockley  Heath, 
staged  a  group  of  Pentstemons,  Hollyhocks,  and 
varieties  of  Lobelia  cardinalis.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  HiNTON  Bros.,  Warwick,  exhibited  a 
group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  28. — This  society  held  its  15th  annual 
exhibition  of  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas  in  the 
Pier  Pavilion  on  this  date.  Entries  were  fewer 
than  usual,  and  the  display  was,  therefore,  less 
attractive  than  usual. 

In  Division  I.  nine  classes  were  "  open  to  all," 
five  of  these  being  for  dressed  flowers. 

For  12  blooms  of  Flakes  and  Bi/.arres,  distinct, 
two  competed,  Jlessrs,  A.  R,  Brown,  Ltd., 
Wychall  Nurseries,  King's  Norton,  winning  the 
1st  prize  easily  with  fairly  good  blooms  of  Re- 
liance, Mrs.  T!  Lord,  Ethel  Macrae.  Geo,  Rudd, 
W,  Prescott,  and  Cleopatra,  2nd,  jMr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Medstead.  The  same  exhibitors  occu- 
pied similar  positions  in  the  class  for  12  Fancies, 
distinct,  Devonian,  Alice  Byron,  Pasquin,  At- 
traction, and  Orlando  were  the  more  prominent 
blooms  in  the  premier  collection,  jNIessrs, 
Brown  was  also  placed  1st  for  12  Selfs, 
distinct.  Daffodil,  Hadzor,  Aleppo,  Major 
Galton,  Alderman,  and  Iberia  being  note- 
worthy. In  the  class  for  12  Yellow-ground  Pico- 
tees  Mr,  Hayward  JIathias  beat  Messrs. 
Brown,  but  this  fii-m  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  12  White-ground  Picotees. 


Vase  Glasses. 
There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for  three 
distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each  sort. 
Messrs.  A,  R,  Brown  again  excelled,  having 
choice  flowers  of  Cambria  and  W,  H,  Parton, 
2nd,  Mr,  W.  H,  Parton,  Moseley,  Binningham, 
with  choice  blooms  of  iMargaret  Thurston,  Gaiety 
and  Clement,  Messi-s,  Brown  also  excelled  in 
the  class  for  three  Fancies ;  whilst  Mr.  Hay- 
ward jMathias  occupied  a  similar  position  in 
the  class  for  tlu-ee  Yellow-ground  Picotees,  In 
a  small  competition  Messrs.  Brown  won  the  1st 
prize  for  vases  of  Selfs,  Fancies,  and  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees  with  Agnes  Sorrel,  Elizabeth 
Shiffner,  Solfaterre  and  King  Coffee.  2nd,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

In  the  amateurs'  section  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton 
was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  winning  the 
1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  six  Fancies,  six  Selfs, 
and  six  Yellow-ground  Picotees  with  medium- 
sized,  neatly-dressed  flowers.  In  the  vase  classes 
also  Mr.  Parton  was  unassailable,  winning  the 
1st  prizes  for  Selfs,  Fancies,  and  Yellow-ground 
Picotees,  Fancy,  White,  Blush  and  Crimson  Car- 
nations. Mr.  J.  H.  LiNNiNGTON,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  had  the  best  of  three  exhibits  in  a 
class  for  one  vase  of  a  Yellow  Self  Carnation, 
and  he  was  also  placed  1st  for  a  Terracotta  Self. 

American  or  Tree  Carnations  were  best  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  75,  Shirley  Road,  South- 
ampton. 

Premier  Blooms. 

Bizarre :  Reliance  (Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown)  ; 
Flake :  Mrs.  T.  Lord  (Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown)  ; 
Fancy:  Hecla  (iNIr.  Hayw.\rd  Mathias);  Yd- 
h>u--i;round  Pirolee  :  Lady  Douglas  Galton  (Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias);  While-ground  Picotee : 
Lady  Ethel  (Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown). 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTURAL. 

July  24-29. ^At  the  Inverness  Show  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
a  forestry  exhibition  was  organised  by  the  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society.  The  display  was 
of  a  most  practical  character,  and  was  grouped 
under  two  main  sections :  (1)  Articles  in  com- 
petition, and  (2)  articles  for  exhibition  only.  In 
the  competitive  section  the  visitor  found  the  nor- 
mal and  abnormal  in  growth  and  structure,  re- 
sults from  proper  and  improper  pruning,  charac- 
teristic fungi,  samples  of  damage  caused  by  squir- 
rels, voles  and  other  creatures,  and  a  superb  col- 
lection of  injurious  insects  from  the  larval  stage 
upwards.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  the  fine  display  made  by  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Watt,  from  the  Darnaway 
Estate.  It  comprised  over  50  varieties  of  cones 
of  Pine  trees  and  nearly  40  varieties  of  native- 
grown  timber.  The  collection  of  planks  from 
this  estate  was  much  admired.  Another  fine 
exhibit  was  that  sent  by  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Seafield  (forester  Mr.  Gilbert  Brown). 
The  specimens  of  wood  shown  were  all  grown 
in  Abernethy  Forest.  Six  sections  of  Larch, 
three  of  which  indicated  decayed  heart  rot  and 
the  other  three  sound  timber,  showed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  effect  that  different  soils  have 
on  the  health,  and,  therefore,  on  the  quality  of 
the  timber.  The  plants  shown  were  all  cut 
from  trees  grown  at  an  altitude  of  from  700  to 
800  feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  explained  that 
the  exhibits  showing  heart  rot  were  taken  from 
trees  grown  on  soil  with  a  thin  upper  layer  of 
medium  forest  soil,  with  a  very  indifferent  under 
layer,  the  latter  being  either  reck,  pan,  or 
gravel.  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  however,  that 
all  the  Larch  grown  on  this  area  suffered  from 
heart  rot,  but  it  was  insisted  that  on  areas  com- 
posed of  soil  of  the  nature  just  described,  heart 
rot  is  common.  The  sound  specimens  shown  by 
Mr.  Brown  were  all  taken  from  trees  grown  on 
soil  that  had  a  considerable  depth  and  good 
natural  drainage,  Mr.  Brown  also  showed 
samples  of  the  turf  taken  from  woods  being 
prepared  for  natural  regeneration.  Brodie, 
of  Brodie,  one  of  the  judges,  in  his  report, 
commented  very  favourably  on  Mr.  Brown's 
fine  display.  There  "  were  also  fine  dis- 
plays from  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the 
Marquis  of  Graham,  Lochiel ;  Captain  Stirling 
of  Keir  ;  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming,  Bart. ; 
Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  of  Ardross,  and  Mr,  D.avid 
Leckle,  Kippenross,  The  Ardross  Estate  exhibits 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  fine  collections  in 
every   section. 


At.-r.-7ST  5,  1911.] 
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M:  ARKEXS. 


C07ENT  GARDES,  Au^usi  3. 


Arums   (see    Rich- 

ardias)... 
CarnatioQS,  p.  doz. 


—  Caroia,  extr^ 
large    crimson 

Centaurea  (Coro' 
flower),  blue  & 
white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Coreopsis  per  doz. 


6  0-90 
2  0    — 

0  9-10 

10-10 
Cijiliardia.  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     10-16 

Gardenia,  per 

dozen 16-20 

Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches: 

—  The  Bride      ...    3  0-40 

—  Brenchieyensis, 

doz.  spikes  ...  16-20 
Gypsophila,  double 

flowered,     per 

dozen  bunches    6  0    

I-apageria,    white, 

per  dz.  blooms  16-^0 
I. ilium      auratum 

per  bunch      ...    2  6-30 

—  iongifloruin, 

long,  per  doz.    16-20 

—  short,  per  doz.    10-16 

—  lancifolium 
rubrum,  long, 
perdz.  bloouis    10-20 

—  short,  per  doz. 
blooms  ...    0  9-10 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  bnclis : 

—  extra  special...  15  0-18  0 

—  special 10  0-12  0  I 

—  ordinary         ...    6  U    —    j 
Mignonette, perdz. 


.Marguerite,      p  e 
doz.  bunches: 

—  Yellow 

Nigella  (Love-in-a 

Mist)     .. 
Orchids,    Cattleya, 

per  doz.  ...  18  0-21  0 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum         ...    3  0-40 


1  6    — 
10-16 


Pe\i 


rgoni 


doz 


bunches 

—  Double  Scarlet    3  0-40 

—  White 4  0    — 

Richardia,  per  dz, 

blooms  ...    3  0    — 

Uoses,   la  blooms, 

d,    0  9-16 


K.1 


Druschki       ...  0  9-16 

—  C.  Mermei     ...  0  9-16 

—  Mrs.      John 

Laing 10-16 

—  Liberty          ...  10-16 

—  Mnie.Chateuay  10-16 

—  Niphetos       ...  0  6-10 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunset 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches : 

—  Mauve 

—  White 

Stephanotis,    72 

"  pi;>s  " 
Stock,  white  (Eng- 
lish), per  doz 


10-16 
0  6-  1  u 
10-16 


bunches 


3  0 


bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  white, 

per     dozen 

bunches 
Tuberose,  gross  .. 
—  long,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Viola  (small    blue, 

Violetlike),  pr. 

doz.  bu 


3  0-40 


0  9-10 
Cut  Falla^e,  Ac:  Averags  Wholeaale  Priots. 


3  0-40 
2  0-40 


Adiantiim  Tern 

(.Maidenhair), 

best,   per  doz. 

bunches 
Agrostis   (Fairy 

Grass),  per  dz 

bunches 
Asparagus  plu- 

mosus,       long 

trails,  pet  doz.    16-20 

—  medium,    doz, 
bunches         ...    13-19 

—  Sprengeri      ...  10  0  12  0 
foliage, 

.bunches...    3  0-40 


Croton  foliage,  var- 
ious, per  dozen 
bunches 

Cycas  leaves,  arti- 
flcial,  per  djz. 

Eulalia  japonicj, 
per  bunch 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bclis. 
(English), 
small-leaved... 
—  French 

Smilax,  per  bunch 
of  6  trails 


12  0-15  0 
3  0-12  0 


10-10 
6  0    — 


13-16 
Plants  In  Pots,  Aa. :  Avara^a  Wliolasala  Prioas. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 


6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


Asparagus    plun 
sus  na:ius,  per 
dozen 10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri      ...    3  0-90 
Aspidistra,  p.   dz., 

green 21  0-30  0 

—  variegated      ...  30  0-00  0 
Cocos      Wedde 

ana,  per  dozen  6  0-60  0 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus  alterni- 

folius,  per  doz.     6  0-60 

—  laius,  per  doz.    4  0-50 
Dracaena.      green, 

per  dozen      ...  10  0-12  0 


9  0-10  0 


Fen 


thii 


per  100 8  0-12  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  Ot 

—  Ill  48's,  perdz.    6  0-80 

—  choicer    sorts, 

per  dozen      ...    8  0  12  0 

—  Ill  32s,  perdz.  10  0-18  0 
■'iciis  elastica,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

'uclisias,  per  doz.    5  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
Geonom.i    gracilis, 

per  dozen  .  .  6  0-2J  0 
Heliotrope,  per  dz.  4  0-50 
Hydrangea,     pii " 

48s,  per  dz. 

—  psniculala,  f 
dozen 18  0-24  0 

Kentia       Uelmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    5  0-42  0 

—  Fosleriana,  dz.    5  0-42  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0  03  0 
Lilium     long,. 

noruin,  per  dz.  6  0-12  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-80 
Mignonette,  perdz. 

pots     3  0-50 

Pandanus  Veltchii, 

per  dozen  ...  30  0-48  0 
Pelargoniums,  per 

dozen : 

—  Zonal 4  0-60 

—  Ivy-leaf  ...  5  (>-  6  0 
Phccnix     rupicola, 

each     2  0-21  0 

Spiraea  (pink)  ...  10  0-12  0 
Verbena  Miss  VVill- 

mott     6  0    — 

—  white  and  blue    6  0    — 


Fruit:  Ayera'e  Wholesale  Prices  (ccmtinm.ti. 


.\pricots   (F: 
per  J 


ch), 


accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
icuuLis.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  tne  week  preceding  the  date  of  oar 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.I 

Cut  Flowers,  Ao.:  ATaraga  Whalasala  Prices. 


bunch: 


9  0-lJ  0 


...  10  0-12  0 

...    9  0-10  0 

...  11  0-13  0 

16  0-20  0 


—  D 

—  No.  1 

—  Extra  ... 

—  Giant 

—  Loose,  per 
dozen 0  8-13 

—  Red  coloured...    9  0-12  0 
— -  Jamaica  Giants, 

per  bunch      ...  10  0-12  0 

—  Jamaica    Ordi- 
nary,   per  box 

(9  doz.l  ...    6  0-70 

Cherries  (English), 

per  4  bushel  ...  11  0-16  0 

—  (Dutch),  per  \ 

sieve    ...        ...    3  0-46 

—  (French),  per  ^ 

sieve    4  0-60 

Cranberries,       per 

case  (30  qts.)...  10  6  — 
Currants,  (  sieve 


App.es 
lishl,   J 

—  Dessert 

—  Cooking 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  I  • 

(E  n  g  -  I  Apples  (Australian), 


Black 

—  Red,  per  peck 

—  White     „      ... 

—  white,  per  doz. 
punnets 

—  R:d      

Figs    (Guernsey), 

per  dozen 

—  (English),    per 

Gooseberries,    per 

J  bushel  ..    _  .     .  „ 

—  Dessert,  p.  peck  3  6-46 

—  Golden  Drop...    5  0-60 

—  Red      ...        ... 

Grapa  Fruit,  case : 

—  96 's 

—  80's 

—  64's 

—  S4's , 

Grapes    (English) 

per  lb. ; 

—  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria   

—  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat 

—  Madresfield 
Court 

—  Black    Ham- 
burgh      0  8-26 

—  Black  Alicante    0  11-1  6 

—  GrosColraan...    10-16 

—  Gros  Maroc    ., 
Greengages  (Span 

isli),  per  box ... 


7  0-90 
3  0-40 
3  0-36 


2  0-40 
10-20 

3  0-40 


2  0-30 


I  0-24  0 


10-30 


2  0-50 
16-20 


10-19 


Lemons: 

—  Messina   (300), 

per  case ... 
Mangoes,  per  doz. 
Melons  (Guernsey) 

—  (English)        ... 

—  French  Canta- 
loupe 


s.d. 


selected 

—  best 

—  medium 


—  Spanish 

—  Brazils, 
per  cwt. 


.  n  e 


9  0-11  0 
3  0-12  0 
10-30 
16-26 

.     2  0-30 

.'  12  0-18  0 
.  4  0-60 
.     2  0-30 


bag 


per 


Cocoanuts(lOO) 

—  English  Cobs 
per  lb 

—  Walnuts(green 
pick  ling), 
i  bushel 

Oranges,  M  u  r  c  i  a 
per  case 

—  Naples,  case  .. 

—  Palermo  Blood, 
per  case 

—  .African  Natal 
seedless 

—  Naartjes,  per 
tray      

I'ears  (English), 
Chalks,  per 
i  sieve 

—  (French),  per 
j  sieve 

Peaches  (English), 
selected 

—  best     

—  medium 

—  (French),  per 
box 

—  (French), 
h  sieve 

Pineapples, 

—  St.  Michael     .. 
Plums  (English), 

Early  Rivers  p. 
i  sieve 

—  Moroccos    „ 

—  Orleans        „ 

—  (  French  )     ,, 

—  (Italian) 
"rounds" 

Raspberries,  pun- 
nets, each 


per 


00  — 
8  0-12  0 
10-16 

2  3-20 

5  0-60 

12  0-18  0 

6  0-10  0 
2  0-30 


6  6-80 

2  0-36 

3  0-70 


4  0-43 
4  0-46 
4  0-46 
4  0-60 

16-46 

10-16 


Veijetables  :  Averatie  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes(Globe), 

pel' dozen 
Beans  (Jersey)p.lb. 

—  (English),  p.  lb. 

—  (French),  per 
basket 

—  per  \  basket  ... 

—  Broad,    bushel 

—  Scarlet  runners 
per  bushel     ... 

Beetroot  (new),  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Cabbages(English), 

per  tally 
Carrots  (English), 

pr.  doz,  bun.  .. 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 
Cliicory,  per  11).  .. 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkts.,  p.  gross 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles  ...  : 

Leeks,  per  doz.    ... 
Lettuce    (French), 
per  doz. 

—  English    Cos, 
per  dozen      ... 

—  round,  per  dz. 
Marrows(English), 

per  dozen 
Mint,  p.  dz. bunches 
Mushrooms,  p.  lb. 

—  broilers 


26    — 
0  2-03 

0  3-04 

30    — 

1  6    — 

2  6-30 

4  0    — 
2  0-30 


3  0- 

13  10 
10-10 
0  3i-0  4 
0  0-70 


10- 
3  0  — 
0  10-1  2 
0  8-09 


Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 

—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  (Spanish)  New 
per  case 

—  (Lisbon),  cases 
Parsley,  h  sieve   ... 

—  per  doz.    bun. 
Peas  (French),  per 

packet 

—  (Jersey),  per  lb. 

—  (English),  p.  bs. 

—  bags     

Potatos,     (Jersey), 

per   cwt. 

—  (TenerifFe),per 
cwt 

—  St.  Malo 
Radishes  (English), 

per  dozen 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Tomatos  — 

—  (English): 

—  Selected,     per 
12  lbs 

—  Seconds,     per 
12  lbs. 

Turnips  (English), 

perdz.  bunch-js 

Wat! 


6  0-60 
5  0  — 
10-16 


0  6-06 
0  2-03 
3  6-00 
3  6-80 


3  0-36 
16-20 
3  0-40 
0  6-0  6i 


Kents— 

Sharpe's  Expres; 
Eclipse     .. 

Epicure 

Lincolns  — 
Shdrpe's  Express 


Remarks.— English  Cherries  are  practically  finished,  only 
a  few  fruits  of  Bigarreau  (Turkey  Heart)  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon  being  obtainable  at  high  prices.  Supplies  of 
Currants  are  also  very  limited.  Dessert  Gooseberries  have 
realised  high  prices  during  the  past  week.  Black  Grapes 
continue  to  sell  well.  Tomatos  have  been  very  plentiful 
and  cheap;  their  prices  will  doubtless  be  lower  still,  as 
large  quantities  are  arriving  in  a  ripe  condition.  The 
market  is  also  receiving  large  consignments  of  Tomitos 
from  France  and  Holland.  The  last  shipment  of  Australian 
Apples  arrived  this  week;  the  fruits  met  with  a  moderate 
sale.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  limited  supply,  with  a 
slight  increase  in  their  values.  Melons  from  all  sources  are 
very  plentiful,  and  they  are  in  consequence  cheaper.  Figs, 
both  English  and  Channel  Island  grown,  are  plentiful  and 
are  meeting  with  a  fairly  good  demand.  The  vegetable 
trade  shows  a  decided  improvement  as  compared  with 
last  week.    B.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  Garden,  August  2,  1911. 


5  0-50 
4  0-  5  U 
4  3-40 

4  9-5  1- 
4  6-  5  u 
4  3-46 


Queen 

Blacklands 

Bedfords 

Eclipse    . 


■itan 


Epi. 


4  6-50 
4  0-4  « 

4  6-50 
4  6-5  0 
4  3-4  S 


Rem.\rks.— Trade  is  fair.  I'he  supply  of  tubers  is  a  very 
light  one  on  account  of  the  early  corn  harvest.  Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Covtnt  Ganlen  an.i  SI.  I'ancras,  Aiiguil  2,  1911. 


THE     WEATHER. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  iha 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islatids,  for  the 
week  ending  July  29,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office:— 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weallier.-Over  England  the  weather,  although  mostly 
tair  to  bright,  was  more  variable  than  during  the  preceding 
week;  while  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  general  condition 
was  unsettled  and  rain  frequent.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
in  various  districts  on  the  25th  and  26th.  a  violent  thunder- 
storm in  London  and  some  other  pans  of  southern  Eng- 
land on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  thunderstorms  were 
experienced  over  the  kingdom  generally,  those  in  Ireland 
being,  locally,  very  severe. 

The  temfcraltire  was  above  the  average,  the  excess  being 
very  slight  in  Scotland  N.,  but  large  in  all  parts  of  England. 
I  he  absolute  maxima  were  again  unusually  high,  and 
-ere  generally  recorded  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 


Th. 


the 


lidland 


92- 


.  —d  91"  in  England  N.E,  and  S.W.,  i„  .„ 
in  Scotland  E.,  and  to  70"  in  Scotland  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  occurred  during  the  earlier  half  of  (he 
week,  varied  from  370  in  Scotland  E.  to  48"  in  England 
b.E.,  and  to  67''  in  the  English  Channel.  On  several 
nights  the  minima  over  a  large  portion  of  England  were 
as  high  as  60°.  The  lowest  grass  readings  were  29°  at 
Llangammarch  Wells  and  31°  at  Burnley,  Balmoral  and 
Cralhes.  ^ 

The  rainfall  was  much  less  than  the  average  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  England  and  in  Scotland  E.,  but  considerably 
more  in  Iieland,  Scotland  N.  an!  W.,  and  the  English 
Channel  district.  At  Alnwick  and  Bath  the  week  was 
rainless,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  England  there  was 
less  than  010  inch.  During  the  thunder»lorm  in  London 
on  Friday  11  inch  fell  in  Siuth  Kensington  in  15  minutes, 
at  Kilkenny  during  the  storm  of  Saturday  2-14  inch  fell 
l>etwe=n  4.80  p.m.  and  7  p.m.,  and  at  Dublin  1-21  inch  in 
45  minutes.    At  Cahir  the  rainfall  amounied  to  1-93  inch. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  again  in  excess  in  England,  bol 
deficient  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  only 
equal  to  the  normal  in  Ireland  S.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  67  in  England  S.E.,  63  in 
England  E.,  and  60  in  the  English  Channel,  to  22  in  Ire- 
and  N.  and  Scotland  E.,  and  to  14  in  Scotland  N. 
THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS 

IVeek  ending  August  2. 

The  fourth  hot  and  dry  week  in  succession.— The  day  tem- 
peratures have  again  been  very  high  during  the  past  week, 
the  highest  readings  in  the  thermometer  screen  on  five  of 
them  ranging  between  80°  and  90".  The  latter  is  the  highest 
reading  as  yet  recorded  here  this  year,  and  has  only  twice 
before  been  equalled  in  July  during  the  past  25  years.  The 
nights,  although  warm,  were  again  not  nearly  so  unseason- 
ably warm  as  the  days.  The  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  6°  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1  and  2  feet 
deep.  Rain  fell  on  four  days,  but  the  total  measurement 
only  amounted  to  about  half  an  inch.  During  a  thunder- 
storm on  the  evening  of  July  28,  however,  rain  was  falling 
for  five  minutes  at  the  average  rate  of  IJ  inches  an  hour. 
No  rainwater  at  all  has  now  passed  through  either  of  the 
percolation  gauges  for  more  than  four  weeks.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  during  the  week  for  nearly  9J  hours 
a  day,  which  is  ai  hours  a  day  in  excess  of  the  usual 
duration  at  the  end  of  July.  Light  airs  again  prevailed, 
the  direction  being  almost  exclusively  some  southerly  or 
westerly  point  of  the  compass.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  18  per  cent.  On 
each  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  week  the  difference  be- 
tween the  readings  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  and  one 
•ith  its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist  amounted,  at  3  o'clock 


in  the  afternoon,  to  i 
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rage  for  the  s; 
ive  years,  and  higher  than 
f  those  years.     The  days  v\ 
ghts  although   a 
unseasonably  wa 
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i  18°. 
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pcrature  of  July  was  4^**  higher 
;h  in  the  past  twenty- 
onth  whatever  in  any 
s  exceptionally  warm, 
very  warm,  were  no: 
e  days.  The  highest 
temperature 


which  has  only  twice  before  been  equalled  in  July  di  . 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years.  On  thirteen  days  the  highest 
reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  exceeded  80°:  on  five 
days  it  was  above  85°,  and  on  one  day  reached  90°.  The 
lowest  temperature  registered  by  the  exposed  thermome- 
ter was  35°,  which  is  rather  below  the  average  July  mini- 
mum. Rain  fell  on  only  four  days,  and  to  the  total  depth 
of  little  more  than  half  an  inch,  which  is  IJ  inch  below 
the  average  for  ihe  month.  Between  the  1st  and  •27th,  or  tor 
twenty-five  days,  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain  fell. 
Although  such  a  verv  dry  month  there  have  been  five  other 
Julys  in  the  last  fifty-five  years  which  have  here  had  as 
small  a  rainfall.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  lOJ  hours 
a  d.iy,or  for  four  hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  thi..? 
midsummer  month.  The  previous  highest  daily  average 
was  in  May  1909,  when  94  hours  was  recorded.  The  winds 
proved  very  light,  indeed,  with  two  exceptions,  lighter  thaa 
in  any  of  the  previous  twenty-five  Julys.  In  the  windiest 
hour  the  mean  velocity  only  amounied  to  eleven  miles.    The 


erage  i 


3p.i 


-  ,-    --  fell  short 

seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  fifteen 
per  cent.— making  the  amount  of  humidity  in  the  air  lower 
than  any  recorded  in  any  other  month  whatever  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.      E.M.,  Berlihimsted,  A  ugmt  2,  191/, 
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LAW    NOTE. 

SALE     OF     "PLANT     FOOD." 

At  the  Wakefield  City  Police  Court  on  the  19th 
ult.,  a  manufacturer,  of  Rochdale,  appeared  to 
an.svver  a  summons  taken  out  against  him  under 
the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act.  ]\h\  R. 
.Tones,  who  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  \\est 
Ridhif  County  Council,  said  that  defendant  sold 
to  Mr°  J.  H.  Sheard,  of  Wakefield,  an  article  de- 
scribed as  "  Burgess's  Famous  Plant  Food.  It 
was  sold  in  penny  packets,  and  was  stated  to 
contain  22.08  of  phosphorus,  whereas  when 
analysed  by  Uv.  B.  A.  Burrell,  the  Deputy 
Agricultural  Analyst  for  the  West  Riding 
Countv  Council,  it  only  actually  contained 
184.  "a  deficiency  of  20.24.  The  defen- 
dant sold  it  at  the  rate  of  £38  per  ton, 
whereas  it  only  cost  16s.  per  ton.  It  was 
a  gross  fraud  on  the  public,  for  what  had 
been  sold  was  of  very  little  use  indeed,  and  they 
wanted  to  protect  the  public  in  Wakefield  and  the 
West  Riding  from  purchasing  such  an  article. 
—Defendant,  who  said  that  he  had  committed 
the  error  in  ignorance,  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine 
and  costs  amounting  to  £3  10s.,  or  go  to  prison 
for  a  month. ^^^^^^__ 

DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.-The 

momhly  meeling  was  held  on  July  27  at  St.  Johns  Parish 
Rooms;  Mr.  Perry  presided.  An  inlerchange  ot  lectures 
with  Brislington  was  inaugurated,  and  .Mr.  W .  J.  Pollard, 
who  represented  that  society,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Begonias." 
A  discussion  followed. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

[Ccnuponiic'iti  mcrtqunttd  to  wrif  tht  manitl  ot perton, 
mad  piMcti  as  Itglbly  as  possible,  ^o  f  i'»C^  " 
maiii  for  Ihcse  imiomiccmmts,  but  t)  a  small  contnbu.icn 
li  unl.  lo  be  fliicrd  m  our  collrcliiif:  liox  for  the  GAt.itniii 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thauklully  received,  and  «n 
acknotvled^ment  made  in  these  colutnns.'\ 

Mr  C.  R.  Fielder,  for  the  past  12  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Burns  North  Mynims  Paik,  Hatfield,  as  Gardener  lo 
Miss  WiLLMOTT,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  Essex. 

Mr  James  A.  Paice,  for  the  last  24  years  Gardener  to 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jhllicoe,  Thornton,  Harrow 
Weald,  Middlesex,  as  Gardener  lo  P.  F.  Warner,  Esq., 
Caring  House,  Leeds,  Maidstone.  (Thanks  for  con- 
tribution to  R.G.O  F.  box.— Eds.) 

Mr  G  A.  Ridley,  for  10  years  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
■  Viscount  Deerhurst,  at  Dynes  Hall,  Halstead,  Essex, 
ai  Manager  of  the  Broome  Nurseries,  near  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire. 

Mr  E.  M.  Strebter,  for  the  past  14  years  Gardener 
to  Mrs.  jELLiNGS  Blow,  Cranham,  near  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire,  as  Gardener  to  W.  Clark,  Esq., 
Beenham  Court,  near  Newbury,  Berkshire.  (Thanks 
for  donation  of  2s.  for  R.G.O. F.  box.— Eds.) 

Mr  James  Tannock,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  to  G.  H. 
Strutt,  Esq.,  Bridge  Hill,  Helper,  as  Gardener  to  this 
gentleman  at  the  same  place.  (Thanks  for  2s.  6J.  for 
R.G.O  F.  box. -Eds.) 


(Dbituavjj. 


Ernest  Saxby.— At  Burton  Manor,  Chester, 
on  Wednesday,  July  26,  Ernest  Saxby,  foreman 
in  the  gardens,  was  accidentally  drowned  whilst 
bathing  in  the  lake.  He  was  a  promising  young 
gardener,  and  had  spent  two  years  as  decorator 
in  the  gardens  at  Belvoir  Castle,  CUantham,  and 
had  also  served  in  the  gardens  at  Studley  Royal, 
Conishead  Priory,  Viceregal  Lodge,  Dublin, 
Elsham  Hall,  and  Wentbridge  House,  Pontefract. 
The  funeral  took  place  on  Saturday,  July  29,  at 
Wentbridge,  Pontefract. 

g  „  to  -     fni?:^^^ 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 

Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Society's  e.xhibilion,  to  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Maidenhead,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  October  27,  28. 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  24,  York  Road,  Maidenhead. 

A  useful  list  of  flower  show  fixtures,  principally  in  Scot- 
land, has  been  forwaided  by  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  89, 
Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  booUlet 
suitable  foe  the  pocket,  and  should  prove  of  great  value  to 
exhibitors.  Copies  may  be  had  free  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Austin  &  McAslan. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

Christopher  Bourne,  Simpson,  Bletchley-Daffodils. 

F    Herbert  Chapman,  Rye,  Sussex-Dafiodils. 

Little  &  Ballantyne.  Carlisle-Bulbs,  Roses,  and  Fruit 

Trees. 
Stewart  &  Co  ,  13,  South  St.  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh 

-Bulbs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent-Bulbs. 
Austin  &  McAslan,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow -Bulbs, 
TiLLEV  Bros.,  13J,  London  Road,  Brighton-Bulbs. 
John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London— Bulbs. 

FOREIGN. 

Walter  Blom  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland 


TRADE   NOTICE. 

MESSRS.    STUAPT    LOW   &   CO. 
Mr.  Thos.  Ives  has  been  appointed  Carnation  grower  to 
Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  in  place  of  Mr.  AlUvood,  whose 
retiiement  was  announced  in  our  issue  of  July  22. 


*,*  T/i€  Editors  will  be  glad  lo  riceiie.  for 
consideration ,  large  photographs  of  horlicullural 
(tubje.cls,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Abies   orientalis   and   Scotch    Fir  :     W.     E. 
■y'our     trees     are     attacked     by     aphis     and 
Cherines    abietis.     They     should     be     sprayed 
twice    during    the   winter    with   the   following 
specific ;— Soft    soap,   3  lbs.,    dissolved   in   two 
quarts   of   boiling   water,   adding   one   pint   of 
paraffin  when  boiling;  stir  rapidly  until  a  but- 
tery mass  is  formed.     Dilute  this  mixture  with 
five  gallons  of  water. 
Analysis  of  Soil;    W.  B.    There  is  something 
radically    wrong    with    respect    to   the    figures 
which  you  send  us  of  the  soil-analysis.     Thus 
the  analysis  makes  no  mention  of  sand  or  clay 
without"  one    or    other    of    which    substances 
"  soil  "  cannot  be  said  to  exist.       Forty-seven 
per    cent,    iron    and    3    per    cent,    copper    are 
astonishingly  high  figures  for  these  substances, 
which   oc.cui-   in  ordinary  soils  only  in  traces, 
and  suggest  that  the  "'soil  "  is  more  suitable 
for    mining    than    for    horticultural    purposes. 
Chlorides  to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent,  are  in 
exuberant  excess.     The  absence  of  phosphates 
and  nitrates  is,  of  course,  a  fatal  defect  to  the 
use  of  this  soil  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  No 
mention  is  made  of  potash,   which  is  another 
indispensable  plant  fo"od.     In  short,  it  may  be 
stated  with  confidence  that  nothing  \vhatever 
in  the  wav  of  horticultural  produce  will  grow 
in  stuff  having  the  composition  given  in  your 
analysis. 
BEnniNG    CALCEOr.ARiAS :    John    Edward.'!.     The 
flowers   had    fallen   from   the   stems   when    re- 
ceived, and  we  were  unable  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  varieties. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  An.riou-'s.    The 
crinkling  of  the  foliage  is  caused  by  eelworm. 
Three   drops  of  carbon  bisulphide    should    be 
poured  on  the  crocks  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.    Do  not  water  the  plants  for 
12  hours  after  this  has  been  done.     Carbon  bi- 
sulphide is  highly  inflammable. 
Cucumber  Disease:  A.  H.  C.     Your  plants  are 
affected  with  the  Cucumber  leaf-blotch.     Spray 
them   with   liver  of   sulphur   at  a  strength   of 
one  ounce  in  three  gallons  of  water. 
Iron  Fence:  S'elseij  Bill.     Although  iron-work 
is  not  to  be  recommended  for  plant  supports, 
there   is   less   objection   to   it   when   it   is   gal- 
vanized.    Your    Peaches    might    succeed    per- 
fectly well  when  trained  against  a  galvanised 
iron  trellis  work,  but  it  would  be  advisable  to 
place  slips  of  wood  between  the  shoots  and  the 
iron,  or  you  might  bind  the  latter  with  pieces 
of  cloth  before  fastening  the  branches.     Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  iron  chafing 
the  bark  during  windy  weather. 
Names  of  Plants  :  /.   Ma.^nn.     1,  Antirrhinum 
glutinosum ;      2,      Diaiithus      plumariiis ;      3, 
(specimen     withered     apparently)     Lysimachia 
vulgaris.— 7.    11'.,  Oal  Mount.     1,  Campanula 
trachelium  album  (the  strong-growing  one)  ;  2, 
C.  carpatica  alba. — Charles  Serridge.     Aristo- 
lochia  elegans. — N.   A.  L.     1,  Juniperus  sp.  ; 
2,   Eucalytus  ficifolia ;  3,  Cratsgus  prunifolia  ; 
4,    C.    Pyracantha ;    5,    Escallonia    rubra ;    6, 
Asparagus   deflexus. — B.   P.     Rose   Mrs.   John 
Laing. — /.   W.  Bawdon.    Tropseolum  polyphyl- 
lum. —  W.  E.  Pontederiaccerulea. — A.  Hau-ood. 
Spiraea   Menziesii. — Interested    Reader.      Heu- 
chera    sp.  ;     send     when     in    flower. — /.      11'. 


Tigridia  Pavonia  (Common  Peacock  Iris). — 
H.  T.  P.  1,  Paphinia  cristata ;  2,  Maxillaria 
luteo-alba ;  3,  Epidendrum  rigitlum ;  4,  Onci- 
dium  triquetruni ;  5,  Oncidium  flexuosiun  ;  6, 
Brassia  bicolor. — J.  C.  Gomesa  Barkeri. — 
P.  H.  R.  Gloriosa  grandiflora  (Leopoldii) : 
it  is  a  yeUow  or  pale  reddish  flower  closely 
allied  to  Gloriosa  virescens.  (See  Supplement 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  10.  1904.) 
— /.  B.  0.  Robinia  hispida.— Zi".  O.  Cata- 
setum  callosum. 
Odontoglossum  Thomsonianum  :  Bee.  The 
fungus  causing  the  injury  is  Nectria  orchidis. 
Preventive  measures  must  be  adopted.  Re- 
move all  infected  flowering  spikes  and  sponge 
apparently  healthy  ones  with  a  rose-red  solu- 
tion of  permanganate  of  potash. 

Packing  Bulbs  in  Sawdust  :  S.  F.  C.     Sawdust 
is  often  used  for  packing  bulbs,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  dry.     It  is 
not  at  all  injurious  to  bulbs. 
Roses  Unsatisfactory  :  Im  Ro.?e.     Your  plants 
are  perfectly  healthy,  there  being  no  trace  of 
disease.         We    would    advise    watering    more 
freely,  using  liquid  manure  occasionally.     The 
subsoil  appears  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  pro- 
bably  some  of  the  trouble   is   caused   through 
the   roots   entering   this.     It   would   also   seem 
that  you  have  cut  away  too  many  of  the  shoots 
because   they   have   failed   to  produce  flowers, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  sap  was  active,  causing 
a  check.     If  you   have   12   main   shoots,   some 
already   8   feet   long,    that     is     a     satisfactory 
number.      It  is   unusual  for  this  Rose  to  be- 
have  as   you   describe.     You   appear   to     have 
treated   Prince  de   Bulgarie  and  Caroline  Tes- 
tont    correctly,    with    the    excerption    that    18 
inches   is  too'  close   pruning.      The     "  blind  " 
growths   upon   Dorothy   Perkins   are   probably 
due   to   the  frosts  of  late   May,   which   caused 
much  harm  amongst  early  varieties. 
Rose   Leaves   for   Examination  :    F.    B.     The 
leaves  are  affected  with  red  rust.     The  minute 
maggot  you  refer  to  feeds  on  the  spores  of  the 
fungus; 'it  is  therefore   not  an  enemy,   but  a 
friend.     Burn     all     fallen    leaves     during    the 
winter. 
Tomato  Leaf  with  Spot  :   Tower  Lodge.     The 
leaves  are  affected  with  Tomato  leaf-rust.  They 
should  be  sprayed  with  liver  of  sulphur  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water,  but 
if   the   foliage   is   soft,    use   three    gallons   of 
water. 
Violas  Uns.\tisf.\ctory  :  J.  Tj.  and  /.  P.    The 
trouble  is  due  to  the  soil  being  infested  with 
the  fungus  Botrytis.     Treat  the  ground  with 
quicklime. 
Willow  Bark  Infested  with  Parasites  ;  H.  W. 
The  Willow  is  attacked  by  the  Ash  and  Willow 
scale  (Chionaspis  salicis).     The  piece  of  bark 
sent  is  covered  with  male  scales,  and  the  red- 
winged,  minute  males  are  hatching  out.     The 
creature  does  some  harm  to  the  trees,  but  not 
to  the   same   extent   as  the  scale   insects  that 
may  attack  fruit  trees.     If  an  ornamental  tree 
is   attacked  by  this  scale,   it  may  be  well  to 
destroy   the   insect   by   spraying   or   scrubbing 
the  bark   with  paraffin  emulsion.     When  Ash 
poles   that   have   been   attacked    are    cut,    the 
peelings  should   be   burnt  at  once.      Probably 
your    informant    from    abroad    was    confusing 
this  pest  with  the  destructive  San  Jose  scale. 
Weed   Overrunning  a   Garden  :   E.G.      The 
plant   you   send   is   Polygonum   cu.spidatum,    a 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  introduced  to  gardens 
in  this  country  in  1825.     This  Polygonum  ex- 
tends very  rapidly  by  means  of  its  underground 
stems,   biit  we  have  never  heard   of  a  similar 
case  where  it  was  found  impossible  to  eradicate 
it   from   a   garden.     By   trenching   the   ground 
and  throwing  out  every  portion  of  the  under- 
ground stem  met  with,  you  should  get  rid  of 
it.     If  you  cut  off  the  growths  whenever  they 
appear   above   ground,    this    will    considerably 
weaken  the  plant. 

Communications  Received. -H.  Shi>i;n,  Krugersdorp 
(Thanks  for  2s.  6d.  donation  for  B.G.O.F.  box.    Eds.)— 
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SAND    DUNES. 

THE  modern  naturalist  is  not  in- 
frequently charged  with  inability  to 
express  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions in  form  intelligible  to  the  layman, 
ajid  this  lack  of  literary  gift  on  his  part  is 
contrasted  forcibly  with  the  charm  which 
characterises  the  writings  of  the  older 
school  of  naturalists.  The  criticism  is,  we 
think,  deserved,  though  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  the  students  of  natural 
history  are  awakening  to  the  real 
necessity  of  bringing  the  results  of  their 
labours  to  the  notice  of  a  wider  public 
than  that  constituted  by  one  another. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  recent 
volumes  of  the  Mntiuals  of  Sricnre  nnd 
Literature,  Professor  Bower  demonstrates 
that  it  is  possible — indeed,  the  careless 
reader  perusing  his  pages  might  think  it  is 
easy — to  put  the  main  conclusions  of  his 
investigations  on  the  origin  of  land  floras* 
in  a  form  which  is  popular  in  the  best 
sense   of  the   word.     That  is   to   say,    he 

•  Plant  Life  on  Land  (Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and 
Lilerature),  by  F.  O.  Bower,  F.R..S.  Is.  (Cambridge: 
Uaiversity  Press.) 


writes  well  and  picturesquely,  and  simply 
enough  to  be  intelligible  to  any  educated 
person.  Of  the  several  interesting  chap- 
ters in  which  Professor  Bower  sketches 
the  struggle  whereby  primitive  plants 
have  made  their  way  landward  from  the 
sea,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak  here.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  excellent  account,  contained  in 
Chapter  8,  of  the  origin  of  those  bulwarks 
of  low-lying  coasts,  the  sand  dunes. 

After  pointing  out  that  many  of  our 
cultivated  vegetables  are  the  descendents 
of  sea-shore  plants — Cabbage,  Sea-kale, 
Carrot,  and  Beet,  among  others — and  e.x- 
plaining  that  in  thus  exploiting  them  for 
culinary  purposes,  man  is  only  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  succulence  which  a  saline 
habitat  induces  in  plants.  Professor  Bower 
takes  us  down  to  the  sea  beach  and  shows 
us  the  sand  dunes  in  the  making.  Two 
agents  are  involved  in  the  fashioning  of 
the  dune  from  the  sand,  the  w^ind  and 
vegetation.  The  wind  brings  the  material 
and  the  vegetation  constructs  the  mound, 
which,  rising  higher  year  by  year,  becomes 
at  last  the  chain  of  hillocks  which  acts  as  a 
barrier  to  the  sea  and  checks  its  encroach- 
ment landward. 

In  the  beginning,  wind  and  plant  co- 
operate ;  but  wind  is  proverbially 
fickle  and  is  apt  to  destroy  what  it  has 
helped  to  create.  Thus,  where  the  plant- 
preservers  of  the  dunes  are  not  present  in 
sufi&cient  numbers,  every  blast  which  comes 
from  over  the  ocean  plays  capricious  tricks 
with  these  sandy  hills,  co-operates  with 
the  big  tides  to  undermine  their  flanks  and 
bring  the  sand  of  which  they  are  made 
tumbling  to  the  beach  again,  only  to  be 
hurried  away  and  to  start  elsewhere  the 
upbuilding  of  the  transitory  white,  or 
shifting  dunes.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
plants  are  present  in  force,  the  white  dune 
changes  complexion  slowly  as  it  becomes 
covered  with  vegetation  and  settles  down 
as  a  grej'  dune  to  comparative  perman- 
ence. 

Not  all  plants,  however,  are  adept  at 
dune  formation.  The  annual,  for  example, 
may  begin  the  task,  but  before  its  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  any  but  the  puniest 
of  results  its  life  is  over  "  and  all  the  rest 
forgot  for  which  it  toiled."  As  in  elections 
in  the  States,  those  specialists  of  elo- 
quence called  spell-binders  alone  have 
power  to  weld  vast  numbers  of  people  to- 
gether so  that  they  vote  as  one  man,  so  in 
the  building  of  the  grey  dune,  only  those 
plants  which  can  hold  the  sand  which  the 
wind  heaps  up  about  them  may  act  as  sand- 
binders.  Easily  first  among  British  sand- 
binding  plants  is  the  Marram  Grass  or 
Bent  (Ammophila  arundinacea).  To  it  the 
white  dunes  owe  in  the  main  what  slender 
permanence  they  have,  and  on  its  founda- 
tions the  grey  dune  is  built. 

Truly,  the  requirements  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  role  of  sand-binder  are  great. 
The  plant  must  be  a  xerophyte,  that  is, 
must  be  fitted  by  its  structure  to  with- 
stand the  dryness  of  the  upper  zone  of  the 
sea  beach.  It  must  be  indifferent  to  large 
amounts  of  salt,  which,  as  those  who  use 
that  substance  as  a  weed-killer  know,  is 
deadly  to  many  Grasses  as  well  as  other 


plants.  It  must  have  dense  masses  of 
runners  underground,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  the  shifting  sand  is  imprisoned. 
It  must  be  strong  as  strongest  cord  to 
resist  the  strain  which  the  loose  heaps  of 
sand  above  may  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
Above  all  it  must  possess  the  capacity 
which  saves  it  from  being  buried  alive. 
Though  a  ton  of  sand  fall  upon  it,  cov- 
ering it  to  the  depth  of  many  inches,  or 
even  feet,  the  plant  must  be  able 
to  grow  in  length  till  the  spear-like  tips 
of  its  rhizome  emerge  triumphantly  from 
the  depths  into  the  light  of  day.  All  these 
qualities  the  Marram  Grass  possesses,  and 
by  virtue  of  them  it  has  become  the 
pioneer  of  the  grey  dunes.  Between  it 
and  the  wind  a  ceaseless  struggle  wages, 
and  victory  leans  now  to  one  and  now  to 
the  other.  Prime  among  the  factors  which 
decide  the  campaign  are  the  presence  of 
other  vegetable  allies  of  the  Marram 
Grass.  One,  the  importance  of  which  is 
more  considerable  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, is  the  Sea  Thistle,  Eryngium 
maritimum.  Its  fleshy  root  possesses 
almost  unlimited  powers  of  growth, 
and  when  a  dune  is  cut  through  the 
brown  roots  of  this  plant  may  be  seen 
extending  vertically  downward  as  much  as 
10  feet  from  the  surface.  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  than  the  sight  of  such  a  sec- 
tion of  a  dune.  The  sides  of  sand  are  held 
firm  by  the  dense  mass  of  runners  of  the 
Marram  Grass,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting  the  upstanding  roots  of  the  Sea 
Thistle  reveal  the  warp  on  which  the  weft 
of  Marram  Grass  was  strained.  And  soon, 
such  is  the  recuperative  power  of  dune- 
plants,  tops  of  the  cut-off  Sea  Thistle  heal 
their  surfaces,  form  buds,  and  grow  again 
to  serve  as  a  scaffolding  to  support  the 
building  of  the  dune.  Other  plants  which 
aid  the  growth  of  the  dune  are  such 
woody  plants  as  the  Creeping  Wil- 
low (Salix  repens),  and  even  inconspicuous 
plants  like  the  Rest  Harrow  (Ononis 
spinosa)  and  the  little  Burnet  Rose  (Rosa 
spinosissima).  The  Sea  Buckthorn 
(Hippophae  rhamnoides),  once  established 
on  the  dune,  does  yeoman  service  in 
the  cause  of  conservation.  Lastly,  when 
the  dune  is  grey,  the  Gorse,  the  Heather 
and  the  Ling  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  Gorse  crowns  the  dune  and  the  sandy 
coast  for  miles  with  a  crown  of  gold  in 
spring-time  as  a  token  of  the  subjection  of 
the  sand  to  the  beneficent  rule  of  plants. 
We  have  no  space  here  and  now  to  re- 
count the  fascinating  story  which  Pro- 
fessor Bower  tells  of  those  neighbours  of 
the  sand  dunes,  the  golf  links  ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  Professor  Bower  is  by  domicile 
a  Scot,  and  when  he  writes  of  golf  links 
has  nothing  to  say  of  those  spurious  imita- 
tions, the  inland  courses,  but  confines,  at 
all  events,  his  botanical  study  of  the  links 
to  those  where  the  sea  sand  beneath  the 
fine  grass  of  the  fairway  makes  a  cushion 
for  the  feet  and  a  perfect  lie  for  the  ball, 
where  the  Bents  of  Marram  lurk  to  hold 
the  sliced  or  pulled  ball  as  firmly  as  they 
hold  the  sand,  and  where  anyone  who 
foozles  a  shot  may  attribute  it  to  the 
noise  made  by  the  sea  clamouring  to  break 
the  lines  of  the  dunes. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


This  character  and  the  habit  render  the  new  plant 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  bush  Honeysuckles. 
E.  H.  Wilson. 


POTENTILLA  VEITCHH,  E.  H.  Wilson,  n.sp.* 
This  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  3  to  5  feet 
high,  with  very  much  the  general  aspect  of  P. 
fruticosa,  from  which,  however,  its  pure  white 
flowers  amply  distinguish  it.  From  P.  davurica 
Ncstl.,  which  has  white  flowers,  it  is  even  more 
distinct,  and  does  not  in  any  way  show  the  clovse 
dwarf  growth  so  charactei'istic  of  that  species. 
In  a  broad  sense,  the  three  may  be  regarded  as 
e.\treme  forms  of  one  species,  but  for  purposes 
of  convenience  it  is  best  to  distinguish  them 
under  separate  names,  especially  as  P.  Veitchii 
will  shortly  be  distributed. 

This  new  Potentilla  was  introduced  by  me  in 
1900  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Son's  Coombe 
Wood  Nursery,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  1902.  In  1907  I  sent  plants  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum.  In  a  wild  state,  Potentilla 
Veitchii  is  common  in  the  upland  thickets  of 
Western  Ilupeh  and  Szechuan,  above  6,000  feet 
altitude.  It  inhabits  open,  rocky  situations, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  is  remarkably  flori- 
ferous.  Though  the  plant  is  at  its  best  in  the 
early  summer,  it  flowers  continuously  from  early 
May  on  to  late  autumn,  producing  sprays  of 
snow-white  flowers  raised  well  above  the  grey- 
green  foliage.  This  new  Potentilla  is  altogether 
a  charming  and  attractive  plant. 

LONICERA  NITIDA,  E.  H.  Wilson,  N.sp.t 

Mr.  a.  Rehder,  in  his  valuable  Synopsis  of 
the  Oenus  Lonicera.  published  by  the  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden  in  1903,  has,  at  p.  76,  made  this 
bush  Honeysuckle  a  variety  (var.  yunnanensis) 
of  L.  pileata,  Oliver.  But  in  habit  and  leaf  cha- 
racters it  is  so  very  distinct  from  L.  pileata  that 
the  more  convenient  course  of  giving  it  specific 
rank  seems  desirable. 

'The  general  aspect  of  L.  nitida  suggests  a 
sniall-leaved,  evergreen  Privet,  and  it  was  origi- 
nally named  L.  ligustrina,  var.  yunnanensis,  by 
Franchet.  With  this  Indian  species  it  has  little 
in  common,  and  since  there  is  already  a  climbing 
Honeysuckle  named  L.  yunnanensis,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  adopt  an  entirely  new  specific  name.  L. 
pileata  is  a  fluviatile  shrub,  almost  prostrate  in 
habit,  with  horizontally-spreading  branches,  and 
is  common  at  low  altitudes  in  Hupeh  and 
.Szechuan.  L.  nitada  is  an  erect-growing  plant, 
with  more  slender  shoots,  much  smaller,  thicker 
and  moi-e  rounded  leaves.  It  is  found  in  Szechuan 
and  Yunnan  at  higher  altitudes  than  L.  pileata, 
and  is  certainly  a  hardier  plant. 

Kew  Herbarium  possesses  specimens,  collected 
in  Yumian  by  MM.  Duleaux  and  Bodinier,  which 
seem  identical  with  our  plant,  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  The  speci- 
mens collected  by  Pere  Soulie  and  Delavay  have 
larger  leaves,  and  rather  suggest  a  plant  with 
horizontal  habit. 

Lonicera  nitida  has  been  distributed  from  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  into  several  gardens  from 
plants  collected  by  myself.  In  this  country  speci- 
mens are  growing  at  Kew  Gardens.  Coombe  Wood 
Nursery,  Aldenham  House  and  Warley  Place. 

The  name  nitida  has  reference  to  the  bril- 
liant gloss  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

•  Potentilla  Veitchii,  £.  H.  Wilson,  n.sp.— An  ever, 
green  shrub,  3-5  feet  of  neat,  rounded  habit,  young  shoots 
clothed  with  pale  silky  hairs  ;  leaves  pinnate,  including 
petiole  5  to  1  inch  long  ;  leaflets  3-6  inch,  sessile,  oval,  J  inch 
long,  greyish-green  above,  somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  both 
surfaces  covered  with  silky  hairs.  Flowers  usually  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  short  twigs,  pure  white,  J  to  U  inch  across  ; 
petals  broadly  obovate,  peduncle  and  calyx  silky. 

W.  Hupeh,  6-9,000  feet.  Wilson,  Nos.  2,062  and  2,187, 
in  Herb.  Kew.    Seed  No.  1,087,  Veitch. 

t  Lonicera  nitida,  E.  H.  Wilson,  K.sp.— Evergreen 
shrub  3-6  feet  high  of  very  neat,  even  dainty,  habit; 
branches  erect,  densely  leafv,  when  young  purplish,  clothed 
with  short  pubescence  with  erect  bristles  interspersed. 
Leaves  coriaceous,  ovate  with  a  sub-cordate  base,  polished 
dark-green  above,  very  pale  beneath,  J  to  j  inch  long, 
obtuse;  petiole  »»,  inch  long,  furnished  with  minute 
bristles;  a  few  minute,  scattered,  ultimately  deciduous 
bristles  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  and  on  the  mid- 
rib Flowers  in  pairs,  creamy-white,  fragrant.  Fruits 
globose,  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  blue-purple  and  ornamental. 

W.  Szechuan,  4,500-7,000  ft.  Wilson,  No.  833  in  Herb. 
Arnold  Arboretum. 


PRIMULA  GAGNEPAINII. 

Primula  Gagnepainii  (se«  fig.  47)  belongs  to 
the  "  cortusoides  "  group  of  Primulacese  found 
in  Western  China,  which  includes  P.  Veitchii 
and  P.  lichiangensis,  both  recent  introductions 
from  that  region.  Whilst  similar  in  general 
habit,  it  differs  from  these  two  species  in  having 
more  orbicular,  seven  lobed  leaves,  the  lobes 
being  coarsely  toothed  and  lobed.  The  foliage  is 
also  somewhat  thinner  in  texture  than  in  the 
others.  The  hairy  petioles  are  about  3  inches 
long,  and  the  leaf-blades  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.     The   scapes   are   some   5   inches   long. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS   AT   THE   DELL,   EGHAM. 

All  interested  in  Orchids  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Baron  Bruno  Schroder  is  maintaining 
the  famous  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Dell, 
Egham,  and  that  he  is  adding  choice  plants  as 
opportunity  occurs.  Under  the  care  of  Jlr.  J. 
E.  Shill,  the  future  success  of  the  collection  is 
assured,  and  a  recent  visit  showed  that  great 
progress  has  already  been  made,  especially  with 
the  superb  collection  of  blotched  forms  of  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum,  and  in  the  raising  of  hybrids. 

In  the  Odontoglossum  houses,  reminders  of  the 
rise  of  the  popularity  of  Odontoglossums  are  seen 
in  some  of  the  earlier  forms  acquired  by  the  late 
Baron  Schroder.      Many  of  these  have  received 


^Photograph  by  W,  Irving, 
Fig.    47. — PRIMULA    GAGNEPAINII  :    FLOWERS   VIOLET-PURPLE. 


and  bear  an  umbel  of  violet-purple  flowers  very 
like  those  of  P.  lichiangensis.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  calyx,  which  in 
P.  Gagnepainii  tapers  gradually  to  the  base, 
whilst  in  the  others  it  has  a  distinct  bulbous 
appearance.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  sent  seeds 
from  China  to  Miss  Willmott.  Plants  at  War- 
ley  Place  flowered  freely  out-of-doors,  and 
survived  the  winter  in  the  open  in  sheltered 
positions.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour,  some  being 
pale  with  a  lighter  eye,  whilst  others  are  dark 
purple  with  a  darker  zone  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  specimen  shown  in  fig.  47  is  growing 
in  a  pot  and  flowered  in  May,  lasting  in  a  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  time.  Like  P. 
cortusoides  it  is  an  easy  subject  to  cultivate.  The 
plant  is  a  perermial,  and  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  division  in  the  spring  or  from  seeds, 
which  are  produced  freely.      11'.   /. 


Awards  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Noteworthy  were  0.  crispum  apiatum, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate  in  1885, 
and  which,  in  its  day,  held  the  record  for  high 
price;  0.  c.  Ballantinei  (1884),  0.  c.  Dellense, 
0.  c.  nibilius,  0.  c.  Rex,  0.  c.  Truffautianum, 
0.  c.  Veichianum,  0.  c.  Baroness  Schroder,  0.  c. 
Black  Watch,  0.  c.  Pittianum,  0.  c.  Harold, 
0.  c.  Starlight,  0.  c.  Princess  Victoria,  0.  c. 
Oakfield  Sunrise,  and,  among  recently-acquired 
novelties,  several  plants  forming  the  entire  stock 
of  the  very  remarkable  0.  c.  Dell  Sunrise,  of 
the  same  class  as  Oakfield  Sunrise,  but  with 
flowers  of  waxlike  substance,  circular  in  outline, 
broad,  and  well  rounded  in  all  the  segments,  and 
of  a  pure  white,  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement 
of  small  purple  markings  inside  the  margins  of 
the  petals.  The  plants  of  the  celebrated  varie- 
ties of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  for  which  the 
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collection  is  noted,  viz.,  Schroderianum,  Veitchi- 
anum,  and  Sanderoe,  are  thriving,  and  among 
other  remarkable  Odontoglossums  were  0. 
ilemoria  Baron  Schroder,  0.  illustrissimum,  the 
fine  and  richly-coloured  0.  mirum  "  The  Dell 
variety,"  0.  ardentissimum  Ebor,  and  many 
other  fine  novelties  which  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
hibited. In  several  of  the  houses  store  pots  of 
seedling  Odontoglossums,  tmiformly  arranged, 
and  in  a  perfect  condition  of  health,  promise 
to  provide  interesting  novelties  in  the  near 
future. 

In  a  moderately  low,  intermediate  house,  the 
forms  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  were  observed  in  a 
good  condition,  the  plant  of  the  variety  Memoria 
G.  D.  Owen,  which  at  one  time  gave  trouble, 
being  now  well  established ;  also  M.  v.  superba, 
M.  V.  Leopoldii,  and  other  good  forms.  With 
these  was  a  fine  selection  of  M.  Bleuana,  also 
some  rare  forms  of  M.  Hyeana  and  M.  St. 
Andre. 

In  the  same  range  of  glasshouses  were  many 
pretty  Cypripediums  and  Calanthe  Tracyana,  of 
the  C.  veratrifolia  section,  about  which  little  is 
known.  It  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  May  14,  1889,  and  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate,  this  being  the  original 
plant.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  pale  mauve 
tint.  In  the  large  Cattleya  house  were  a  few 
specimens  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  others  in 
flower,  also  the  always-attractive  Bulbopliylliim 
barbigerum,  and,  suspended  overhead,  several 
fine  plants  of  the  rare  and  pretty  Mormodes 
luxata  eburnea,  some  of  them  with  strong 
flower-spikes  about  to  expand  their  blossoms. 
This  plant  is  reputedly  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
cultivate,  and  specimens  have  been  lost  in  many 
other  collections  ;  but  at  The  Dell  it  has  always 
grown  and  flowered  well,  and  a  considerable  stock 
has  been  obtained  by  division. 

Amongst  a  fine  batch  of  Cattleya  SchroderiB 
was  a  strong  plant  of  the  handsome  C.  Schriiderse 
The  Baron ;  forms  of  C.  Mossi.-e,  some  of  the 
plants  with  six  leading  growths,  and  other  kinds 
in  a  proportionately  good  condition,  tliere  being 
in  each  section  a  set  of  albinos.  The  original 
specimens  of  the  Veitchian  hybrids,  La^lio- 
Cattleya  Bella,  L.-C.  Canhamiana,  L.C.  callisto- 
glossa,  L.-C.  Dominiana,  and  others  were  in- 
cluded in  The  Dell  collection  many  years  ago, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  plants  are 
still  vigorous.  Others  noted  were  L.-C.  Sibyl, 
L.-C.   Bella  alba,  and  L.-C.  Golden  Glory. 

Of  a  very  rich  collection  of  hybrids  of 
Brassavola  Digbyana  the  white  Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen  Alexandra  was  in  flower.  Amongst  the 
most  cherished  and  handsome  Orchids  in  the  col- 
lection are  Brasso-Cattleya  Baroness  Emma  (C. 
Hardyana  x  L.-C.  eximia)  and  B.-C.  King  of 
Spain,  both  perfect  in  shape,  and  of  a  charming 
colour.  A  batch  of  Cattleya  Dowiana,  some 
extra  fine  specimens  having  eight  or  ten  leading 
growths,  should  make  a  fine  show  in  their  ssason. 
In  the  warm  house,  a  considerable  number  of 
plants  of  Calanthe  Baron  Schroder,  raised  at  The 
Dell,  are  making  very  large  pseudo-bulbs.  In  a 
low,  intermediate  house,  the  collection  of  varie- 
ties of  Lselia  anceps  are  vigorous,  and  sending  up 
their  flower-spikes.  In  other  houses  are  many 
plants  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lielio-Cattleyas,  and 
Brasso-Cattleyas  in  various  stages  of  growth. 
The  plants  in  the  collection  of  Dendrobiums  are 
forming  good  growths,  and  satisfactory  progress 
is  evident  in  every  direction. 

The  old  glass  houses,  which  have  hitherto  ac- 
commodated the  collection,  are  being  replaced, 
at  some  distance  from  the  present  block  and  in  a 
suitably  sheltered  poiition,  by  a  new  range  of 
modern  houses,  erected  by  Messrs.  Duncan 
Tucker  &  Sons. 

There  are  three  ranges,  the  central  one  being 
the  broader  and  loftier,  and  they  include  a  special 
house  for  the  raising  of  seedlings.  To  admit  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  spaces  12  feet  in  width  are 
allowed  between  the  ranges.  A  very  large  tank 
is  being  made  for  the  storing  of  rain-water ;  when 
completed,  this  will  be  covered  by  earth,   and 


form  a  central  source  from  whence  all  the  tanks 
in  the  houses  will  be  replenished. 

Two  sectional  White  Rose  boilers,  of  the 
Robin  Hood  class,  are  installed  for  heating  the 
houses.  Close  by  are  new  bothies  for  the  young 
aardeners,  containing  evervthing  for  comfort.     B. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

A    RECORD    JULY. 

For  sunshine,  heat,  and  drought,  so  far  as 
memory  can  be  trusted,  the  past  month  stands 
as  a  record  for  July,  at  least  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, and  in  many  others,  including  some  of  the 
most  important  fruit  centres,  where  the  conditions 
appear  to  have  been  similar.  While  showers  or 
storms  were  reported  from  northern  and  western 
counties,  and  even  as  far  south  as  London, 
great  areas  of  the  country  were  missed  by 
the  rains.  At  my  own  station  the  register 
shows  absolute  drought  for  the  first  three 
weeks  of  July.  In  the  night  of  the  24th 
there  was  a  fall  of  0.08  inches,  the  effects 
of  which  entirely  disappeared  in  a  few 
hours.  After  that  sprinkling  we  had  no  rain 
until  the  tail  of  a  somewhat  distant  thunder- 
storm in  the  evening  of  the  29th  gave  us 
0.20  inches,  a  quantity  entirely  useless  for  fruit 
crops.  Further  the  records  show  "  sunny  and 
warm  "  or  "  sunny  and  hot  "  for  all  but  three 
days,  and  even  these  were  only  partly  overcast. 
As  a  rule,  the  sun  blazed  forth  from  its  rising  to 
its  setting.  I  do  not  keep  a  record  of  tempera- 
ture, but  noticed  94°  in  the  shade  as  having  been 
reached  at  least  once,  and  84°  to  88°  on  two  or 
three  occasions. 

Results. 

So  far  as  fruit-growers  are  concerned,  there 
are  two  results  of  the  hot  drought,  absolute  or 
conjectural.  That  the  sizes  of  Plums  and  Apples 
have  been  seriously  reduced  by  the  weather  is 
unfortunately  obvious,  while  the  conjectural 
result  is  such  a  ripening  of  young  wood  and  fruit 
buds  as  has  rarely  been  known.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  latter  result  is  the  almost  leafless 
condition  of  great  numbers  of  Plum  and  Apple 
trees  reported  from  some  of  the  principal  fruit 
districts.  My  own  Plum  trees  are  not  devoid  of 
leafage  at  present,  though  the  foliage  of  three  of 
the  principal  varieties  is  brown  from  the  effects 
of  aphis  and  red  spider  infestations,  and  the  only 
variety  of  Apples  showing  unhealthy  foliage  is 
one  that  has  Ijeen  badly  infested  with  red  spider. 
But  I  read  and  hear  of  orchards  of  both  fruits 
badly  defoliated,  and  this  condition  may  possibly 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  and  heat  in 
reference  to  the  development  of  fruit  buds 
for  next  season's  crops.  Frequent  horse-cultiva- 
tion and  hoeing  have  done  much,  by  creating 
what  Americans  call  a  "  dust  mulch  "  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  to  retain  moisture  in  it  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface,  while  frequent  spray- 
ings have  kept  down  the  damage  threatened 
by  insect  pests.  Consequently  the  wood 
growth  of  Apple  trees  now  in  their  second 
and  third  years  from  the  planting,  as  well 
as  that  of  trees  in  their  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  is  excellent.  This  is  mentioned  because 
some  reports  refer  to  a  heavy  mortality 
amongst  young  trees  as  having  taken  place  in 
some  districts.  Still,  Apples  on  even  young  trees 
are  below  an  average  size,  and  they  are  very  much 
less  on  mature  trees,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
an  orchard  of  three  acres  under  grass,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  not  more  than  half  its  usual  size.  In 
this  respect  Plums  have  suffered  even  more  than 
Apples,  half  size  being  the  rule  at  present. 
Whether  a  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  novi 
would  be  in  time  to  cause  late  Plums  to  swell 
or  not  is  doubtful.  Probably  the  latest  Apples 
would  swell  to  some  extent,  but  not  greatly,  it  is 
to  bo  feared,  because  premature  ripening  is 
taking  place.  It  might  prevent  among  late 
Apples  the  extraordinary  dropping  of  fruit  notice- 
able in  early  varieties.     Beauty  of  Bath  is  always 


a  bad  offender  in  this  respect ;  but  no  approach 
to  the  wholesale  dropping  of  this  variety  has 
taken  place  in  any  previous  season  in  my  experi- 
ence. When  all  the  dropped  Apples  were  picked 
up  on  one  day,  the  ground  was  strewn  with  them 
again  on  the  following  day.  It  was  chiefly 
the  green  and  slightly-coloured  fruits  that 
dropped.  Other  varieties,  as  they  approach 
ripening,  are  also  dropping  more  or  less  badly. 
This  is  a  great  loss,  because  it  means  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  crop  has  to  be  sold  at  windfall 
prices,  and  that  in  a  season  almost  devoid  of 
strong  winds. 

Fruit  Crop  Estim.\tes. 

In  reading  the  estimates  of  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  journal  two  questions  have  presented  them- 
selves to  me  insistently.  The  first  is  as  to 
whether  the  estimators  have  allowed  sufficiently, 
if  at  all,  for  the  deficiency  in  the  sizes  of  the 
fruits  and  the  excess  of  dropping ;  and  the  second 
is  whether  the  crops  in  gentlemen's  orchards  and 
gardens  are  not  much  better  than  in  commercial 
orchards.  These  questions  relate  chiefly  to  Plums 
and  Apples.  Reports  from  the  principal  Plum 
districts  and  market  prices  alike  indicate  a  Plum 
crop  much  below  the  average  in  market  planta- 
tions. The  verdict  as  to  Apples  is  less  certain; 
but,  bearing  in  mind  the  extraordinary  deficiency 
in  size,  the  profuse  dropping,  and  the  small  crops 
on  young  trees  of  many  varieties,  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  the  weight  of  this  fruit  to  be 
marketed  will  be  as  large  as  usual.  The  numbrT 
of  fruits  may  be  well  up  to  or  even  above  Ihu 
average;  but  when  two  Apples  weigh  no  nioro 
than  does  one  in  a  good  season,  number  docs  not 
settle  the  question  of  yield.  Another  point  is 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  impression  as  to 
the  fruit  crops  from  estimates,  the  acreage  of  fvuit 
in  the  several  counties  has  to  be  considered.  In 
other  words,  each  estimate  from  Kent,  Middlesex, 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  or  Cambridgeshire 
in  relation  to  fruit  to  be  marketed  has  a  value 
three  or  four  times  as  great  as  one  from  Bcdtcjrd- 
shire,  Leicestershire,  or  Oxford.shire.  The  great 
cider  Apple  counties  do  not  rank  in  proportion  to 
acreage  in  connection  with  market  supplies ;  but 
accounts  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  one  of  the 
poorest  crops  of  cider  Apples  grown  for  many 
years.  As  to  small  fruits,  the  prices  realised  for 
Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries  in- 
dicated a  great  deficiency  in  market  plantations; 
but  Gooseberries  in  sheltered  gardens  bore  large 
crops,  and  red  Currants  had  splendid  crops. 
With  respect  to  quality.  Apples  and  Pears  are 
much  less  affected  with  scab  than  usual,  at  any 
rate  where  they  have  been  sprayed.  Early  Plums 
are  described  in  some  cases  as  "  but  little  more 
than  skin  and  stone."  This  is  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  proportion  of  dwarfed  and  mi.sshapen 
fruits  is  very  large.  The  thick  crop  of  Early 
Prolific  Plums  in  course  of  being  gathered  in  my 
plantation  at  the  time  of  writing  is  one  of  fruits 
only  about  half  the  normal  size,  and  later  varie- 
ties, for  their  respective  stages  of  growth,  are 
equally  undersized. 

Summer  Pruning. 
This  work,  so  far  as  mature  Apple  and  Plum 
trees  are  concerned,  is  not  attempted  by  market 
growers  generally,  as  it  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
fruit-picking  season,  when  all  hands  are  busy  with 
what  is  regarded  as  more  urgent  work.  The 
opinion  that  it  is  valuable  mainly  for  keeping  the 
interior  portions  of  the  trees  open  to  sun  and  air 
has  been  expressed  previously  in  this  column,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  important  for  trees  of  any 
age  which  produce  new  wood  freely.  As  for  young 
trees,  summer  pruning  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  best  obtainable  development,  and  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  engaged  on  the  work  among 
Apple  trees  two  and  three  years  old  from  the 
planting.  By  the  cutting  out  of  surplus  growths 
the  young  branches  left  have  the  vigour  of  the 
trees  concentrated  upon  them,  while  the  wood  has 
a  better  chance  of  ripening  properly.  With 
such  young  trees  clean  cutting-out  is  much  more 
practised    by    me    than    spurring,    as    the    great 
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desideratum  is  the  furnishing  of  the  trees  with 
strong  branches  just  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
good  frameworks  of  symmetrical  shape,  the  in- 
terior of  each  tree  being  kept  well  open.  The 
laterals  of  some  varieties  are  spurred,  while  in- 
ternal growths  of  others  are  nearly  all  cut  off 
entirely  in  my  practice.  All  depends  upon  whether 
a  variety  is  of  a  thin  or  dense  habit  of  growth. 


early  spring)  pruning.  Everyone  of  the  in- 
ternal side-shoots  was  cut  off  cleanly,  the  young 
branch,  of  course,  being  left  at  its  full  length 
for  the  present.  Possibly,  but  not  certainly, 
such  a  branch  may  be  shortened  at  the 
ne.xt  winter  pruning.  It  will  be  understood 
that  these  remarks  apply  to  young  trees. 
In  older  ones  there  is  often  room  for  more  in- 
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Fig.    .\%. — LORANTHUS    AMPLEXIFOLIUS.      INFLORESCENCE    AND    FLOWER. 


Such  varieties  as  Biamley's  Seedling,  Warner's 
King,  and  Blenheim  Pippin,  as  they  tend  to  make 
comparatively  few  and  sturdy  branches,  with 
none  too  many  laterals,  may  be  spurred  freely  ; 
wliile  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Allington  Pippin  will  form  an  abundance  of 
natural  fruit  spurs  without  any  assistance.  The 
great  difficulty  with  the  first  and  last  of  these 
three  varieties  is  to  induce  them  to  grow  branches 
at  once  long  and  sturdy  enough  in  an  upward 
direction,  their  natural  tendency  being  to  pro- 
duce a  mass  of  slender  shoots  directed  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  but  least  of  all  upwards. 
Allington  Pippin  is  the  worst  variety  grown  by 
me  in  this  tendency  to  produce  a  dense  mass  of 
slender  and  misdirected  shoots,  although  it  is 
worse  than  Lane's  Prince  Albert  only  because  its 


ternal  spurs,  and  short  artificial  spurs  are  to  be 
preferred  to  long  natural  ones.  If  a  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently well  furnished  next  winter  with  fairly 
sturdy  branches  properly  directed,  no  shortening 
will  be  done  in  the  case  of  this  variety.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  needs  a  similar  treatment.  Both 
will  pi'oduce  more  fruit  than  is  necessary  without 
any  artificial  spurring.  My  mature  trees  of  Alling- 
ton Pippin  were  not  trained  in  this  way,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  they  are  masses  of  twiggy 
growths,  which  produce  thick  crops  of  small 
Apples  in  one  season,  and  no  fruit  at  all,  or 
very  little,  in  the  following  year.  Domino,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Golden  Spire  are  other  Apples 
which  produce  a  profusion  of  natural  fruit 
spurs,  and  are  better  without  any  artificial  spurs 
than    with    them.       The    majority    of    culinary 


Fig.  49.— fruits  of  loranthus  amplexifolius. 


vigour  is  so  much  greater.  For  this  very  reason 
it  is  more  easy  to  train  in  a  proper  form ;  only 
cutting  out  cleanly  must  be  done  very  severely. 
In  summer  pruning  some  trees  of  Allington  Pippin 
a  few  days  ago  I  counted  nine  laterals  as  having 
crown  below  the  point  at  which  a  young  branch 
iijd   been   shortened   at   the   winter    (really   the 


Apples  and  the  more  sturdy  of  des&ert  varieties 
may  be  spurred  freely.  Plums,  as  a  rule,  require 
less  thinning  of  the  branches  than  Apples ;  but 
young  trees  need  summer  pruning  nevertheless. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  spurring  of  Plum 
shoots  is  of  much  advantage.  A  Southern 
Grower. 


INDIAN  LORANTHUSES  AND  THEIR  HOSTS. 

The  chief  dift'ertnce  between  Yiscum.  the  true 
Jlistleto.  and  Loranthus  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
while  both  are  parasitic  on  trees,  the  Mistletck 
sends  its  haustoria  into  the  tissues  of  the  host, 
while  the  Loranthus  spreads  along  the  branches 
by  runners,  which  only  at  intervals  send  in  their 
suckers  or  haustoria.  Many  of  the  ^species  are, 
moreover,  extremely  handsome,  with  dark-green, 
yellow  or  brown  foliage  and  masses  of  brilliant- 
yellow,  scarlet  or  orange-coloured  flowers,  and 
on  certain  trees  the  growth  is  extremely 
abundant. 


Fig,  50. — loranthus  on  dodon/ea 

VISCOSA. 

From  this  it  may  be  gathered  that  Loranthus  is 
sometimes  a  very  destructive  pest.  In  the  low- 
land scrub  jungle  of  India,  valuable  in  this  coal- 
less  country  for  its  fuel,  many  of  the  trees  are 
smothered  in  parasites,  and,  consequently,  are 
stunted  and  distorted.  On  the  stately  avenues  of 
Banyans  along  the  main  roads,  great  festooning 
masses  of  Loranthus  longiflorus  may  be  noted,  but 
it  is  in  the  hill  stations  that  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  parasites  is  most  noticeable.    In  many  parta 
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of  the  high  mountains  the  natural  "  shola  " 
forest,  occurring  between  the  grassy  slopes  in 
sheltered  clumps  or  gullies,  has  been  largely  cut 
out  for  firewood,  and,  but  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  trees  in  plantations,  little  of  the  natural 
forest  would  now  be  left  anywhere.  Some  50  or 
60  years  ago  large  plantations  of  Eucalyptus  and 
Acacia  were  laid  down,  and  this  has  enabled  the 
Government  to  preserve  the  remaining  sholas 
with  their  interesting  indigenous  trees.  But  these 
introduced  trees,  unaccustomed  in  their  own  coun- 
try to  parasitic  attacks,  have  become  the  natural 
prey  of  the  different  species  of  Loranthus  which 
have  of  late  years  increased  enormously  in  quan- 
tity. And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
the  Gum  trees  are  practically  untouched,  the 
Acacias  or  Wattles  are  everywhere  severely  at- 
tacked.    There     would     appear    to     be    several 


Wattle  in  particular  is  being  literally  eaten  out, 
and,  although  it  reproduces  itself  naturally,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  long  be  able  to  hold 
its  own.  It  is,  moreover,  a  grave  question 
whether  it  should  any  longer  be  encouraged  on 
the  hills,  as  all  Pear,  Orange,  Guava,  Peach  and 
other  fruit  trees  in  its  vicinity,  besides  Tea  and 
Cinchona  plantations,  are  covered  by  Loranthus 
plants  and  severely  injured. 

To  the  naturalist  the  study  of  Indian  Loran- 
thaceae  suggests  many  interesting  problems. 
There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  certain 
species  affect  certain  hosts.  In  some  parts  of 
the  plains  the  Banyans  are  the  only  trees  affected 
by  Loranthus  loniceroides ;  Cassia  siamea  has 
been  noted  in  others  as  the  only  tree  attacked 
by  Loranthus  longiflorus ;  where  mixed  growth 
surrounds  a  large  Black  Wattle,  itself  imparti- 
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reasons  for  this  immunity  of  the  Gum  trees.  In 
the  first  place,  their  lower  branches  are  cast  off 
in  succession,  sometimes  loaded  with  germinating 
Loranthus  seeds ;  in  the  second,  the  bark  is  con- 
stantly shed  throughout  the  life  of  the  tree  and 
hangs  in  long  strips,  making  it  difficult  for  the 
Loranthus  to  lay  hold,  and,  lastly,  there  is  less 
temptation  for  birds  to  seek  shelter  under  the 
open,  straggling  foliage.  By  their  enormous 
growth  the  blue  Gums  are  soon  raised  above  the 
horizon  of  the  smaller  birds  of  the  forest,  but 
the  Acacias,  and  e.specially  the  handsome  .\cacia 
melanoxylon,  the  Black  Wattle,  affords  to  birds  a 
safe  retreat  after  feeding  in  the  reces.ses  of  its 
dark  green  foliage.  The  Wattles  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  trees  on  the  hills.  Acacia  melan- 
oxylon because  of  its  shade  and  foliage  and  the 
bluer-coloured  Acacia  decurrens  because  of  its 
masses  of  light  and  dark-yellow  flowers.  Both 
trees  become  infested  with  parasites.    The  Black 


ally  attacked  by  all  the  species  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, L.  euneatus,  L.  neelgherrensis,  L.  in- 
termedins, and  L.  tomentosus,  we  find  Symplocos 
opicatus  harbouring  L.  intermedins,  Cinchona 
only  attacked  by  L.  neelgherrensis,  and  Dodo- 
naea  viscosa  only  by  L.  euneatus,  while  L.  tomen- 
tosus has  no  special  host.  There  are  many  cases, 
again,  of  Loranthus  fixed  on  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  parasite  on  parasite,  and  one  species 
of  Viscum  is  hardly  found  at  all,  excepting  on 
Loranthus  longiflorus  var.  falcata.  Then  again 
there  is  the  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether 
the  kind  of  host  affects  the  morphological  de- 
velopment of  the  parasite,  the  leaves  of  the  lat- 
ter in  some  degree  simulating  the  former.  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  an  Assam  Tea  garden 
Loranthus  longiflorus  had  leaves  so  like  those  of 
the  Tea  plants  that  they  were  regularly  col- 
lected by  the  pickers  with  the  Tea  leaves,  and 
imparted   a   curiously   bitter   taste   to   the   Tea, 


while,  in  the  Nilgiris,  L.  neelgherrensis  can  only 
be  detected  among  the  Tea  bushes  on  casual  in- 
spection by  the  redder  tinge  of  its  shoots.  The 
usually  broad-leaved  L.  longiflorus,  when  attack- 
ing the  fine-leaved  Albizzia  amara,  develops  nar- 
row, falcate  leaves  and  forms  the  variety  falcata, 
and  so  forth.  These  isolated  examples  are  very 
striking,  but  until  the  cause  is  studied  further 
no  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

The  whole  question  of  the  mode  of  dispersal  of 
the  seeds  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  of  great  interest. 
From  observations  made  in  Brazil,  it  appears 
that  the  birds  squeeze  the  seed,  covered  with 
the  sticky  endocarp  and  swallow  it,  rejecting  the 
outer  fruit  coats.  But,  while  large  birds  pass 
the  seed  through  their  bodies,  smaller  ones  are 
accustomed  to  reject  the  seeds  through  their 
mouth  when  the  sticky  food  has  been  partly 
digested.  There  appear  to  be  many  birds  in 
India  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  Loran- 
thus seeds,  but  prominent  among  them,  from  the 
highest  mountains  to  the  hot  plains,  is  the  bul- 
bul,  and  observations  have  still  to  be  made  as  to 
the  exact  procedure  adopted  by  different  birds. 
For  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  this  line  of 
study  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
base  of  the  seed  contains  certain  marks,  caused 
by  the  entry  of  the  vascular  bundles,  by  which 
any  seed  may  be  certainly  referred  to  its  species, 
and  by  collecting  birds  busy  on  the  trees  and 
emptying  their  stomachs  the  connection  between 
bird  and  parasite  can  be  at  once  determined. 

The  germination  of  the  different  forms  of 
Loranthus  presents  some  very  interesting  fea- 
tures. In  many,  the  young  seedling  is  enclosed 
by  a  transparent  mass  of  gum,  within  which,  in 
dry  weather,  the  green  leave.s  may  be  seen  like 
"fruits  in  aspic,"  an  excellent  protection  from 
drying-up  until  the  direct  connection  with  the 
host's  water  supply  has  been  made.  In  L.  neel- 
gherrensis a  definite  .species  of  fungus  grows  on 
this  gum,  and  h-is  not  been  found  elsewhere. 
The  runners  are  characterised  by  large  lujmbers 
of  lenticels  or  air-holes,  and  a  study  of  these  has 
shown  that  their  arrangement  differs  with  the 
different  species,  while,  by  a  study  of  their  struc- 
ture under  the  microscope,  many  species  may 
bo  readily  recognised.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
problems  which  confront  the  naturalist  interested 
in  this  group,  and  add  zest  to  the  otherwise  un- 
interesting collection  of  plants  for  the  herbarium. 


THE    ROSARY. 

THE  RUGOSA  ROSES. 

He  who  would  have  Roses  in  May  should 
plant  Rugosas,  and  not  singly  or  dotted  as  a 
single  plant  here  and  there,  but  in  hedges  and 
surrounding  the  lawn  or  the  Rose  garden.  Over  a 
number  of  years  they  will  vary  but  little  in  their 
time  of  flowering  which  generally  begins  on 
May  23  or  24,  and  from  that  time,  being  true 
perpetuals,  they  will  continue  with  only  a  break 
in  early  July  (when  we  can  spare  them)  until 
autumn  reddens  their  fine  fruits,  which  ri'ni.iin 
to  brighten  the  garden  as  long  a.s  the  birds  will 
allow  them. 

They  are  also  delightfully  fragrant,  so  much 
so  that  they  will  scent  the  air  of  the  garden, 
and  one  at  least,  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  has  a 
Sweetbriar  scent  in  the  foliage.  It  is  a  red 
hybrid  Rugosa.  Rose  k  parfum  de  I'Hay,  that 
Mons.  Jules  Graveraux  has,  after  many  experi- 
ments, selected  as  the  most  fragrant  of  all  Roses 
from  which  to  make  Rose  perfume.  Two  of  the 
earliest  are  Thusnelda  and  Blanc  Double  de 
Coubert,  though  this  year  they  were  preceded 
by  one  day  by  America.  Thusnelda,  once  aptly 
described  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul  as  "  the  first  and 
the  last  Rose  in  flower,"  is  a  very  pale,  flesh- 
coloured  variety,  very  full  of  petals,  and  very 
free  in  flowering.  Some,  like  Blanc  Double  de 
Coubert,  begin  to  flower  again  (though  sparsely 
at  first)  almost  before  the  first  blooming  is  over, 
while  a  few,  like  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Carmen  and 
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others,  have  distinct  flowering  periods,  separated 
by  times  when  there  are  no  flowers  on  the  plant. 
JIme.  Ancelot,  a  very  vigorous  grower,  is  rather 
a  shy  bloomer,  but  the  majority  of  Rugosa  Roses 
flower  well,  and  more  or  less  continuously. 

The  Rugosa  Rose  came  from  Japan  about  100 
years  ago,  where,  according  to  Lindley,  it  was 
known  as  the  Ramanas  Rose,  but  Lindley  knew 
it  only  from  Thunberg's  description,  which  he 
found  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  of  R. 
ferox,  the  Hedgehog  Rose.  For  garden  pur- 
poses, at  all  events,  the  two  have  little  in  com- 
mon save  their  hardiness.  The  Rugosa  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  all  Roses,  and  its  strong 
foliage  allows  it  to  flourish  in  the  most  exposed 
situations,  so  that  it  does  well,  even  near  the 
seaside.  Uidike  our  native  Dog  Roses  the  Ru- 
gosas  are  not  lovers  of  the  clay,  and  flourish  best 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  I  have 
seen  them  doing  well  in  chalk  districts. 

Although  they  were  introduced  so  long  ago 
and  seed  so  freely  it  was  lung  before  any  great 


Morlet  produced  Fimbriata,  a  nearly  single  Rose  ; 
the  petals  are  white-tinted  blush,  and  fi'inged  at 
the  edges  like  a  Pink.  The  flowers  are  both 
pretty  and  distinct.  In  1892  Cochet  gave  us 
Blanc  Double  de  Coubert.  This  is  still  the  best 
white  form.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  car- 
ried in  clusters  and  semi-double.  The  variety 
blooms  early  and  constantly ;  during  the  autumn 
fruit  and  flowers  may  be  seen  on  the  same  bush. 
In  the  same  year  Nabonnand  produced  Comte 
d'Epresmesnil,  a  variety  with  double  flowers 
of  a  not  very  pleasing  violet-lilac  sliade,  and 
Jlessrs.  Paul  &  Son  obtained  a  variety  named 
America,  with  large,  open  flowers,  something  the 
colour-  of  crimson-lake.  I  believe  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul 
told  me  this  Rose  was  sent  to  his  firm  by  Prof. 
Sargent.  Atropurpurea,  the  best  red  variety, 
appeared  in  1899 ;  the  flowers  are  deep  maroon- 
red.  Then,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  ap- 
peared Conrad  F.  Meyer,  the  most  distinct  ad- 
vance in  hybrid  Rugosas.  It  was  obtained  by 
crossing  an  unnamed  Rose,  the  progeny  of  Gloire 
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advance  took  place.  Thunberg  seems  to  have 
introduced  two  forms ;  the  first  was  the  type, 
Rugosa  rubra,  which,  at  least  as  we  now  know 
it,  appears  synonymous  with  the  form  known  as 
Regeliana  (a  view  which  has  Crepin's  autho- 
rity), and  perhaps  also  with  himalayensis.  The 
second  was  Rugosa  alba,  a  white  form.  To- 
wards the  end  of  last  century,  however,  some 
new  varieties  appeared.  Helvetica,  a  form  with 
trusses  of  white  flowers,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
the  date.  In  1887  came  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  also 
white  and  semi-double,  the  flowers  being  pro- 
duced more  or  less  singly.  It  was  a  cross  between 
Thunberg's  Rugosa  and  the  Tea  Rose  Som- 
breuil.  From  this  point  the  tide  of  production 
began  to  flow.  Three  years  later  Dr.  JMiiUer 
obtained  a  variety,  Germanica,  which,  though 
it  seems  to  be  lost  to  cultivation  in  this  country, 
was  the  parent  of  many  of  the  modern  Rugosas. 
The  next  year,  1891,  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere  and  Rugosa  (type), 


de  Dijon  and  Due  de  Rohan  with  Rugosa  ger- 
manica. It  is  an  extremely  vigorous  Rose, 
throwing  up  great  shoots  8  feet  high,  densely 
armed  with  numerous  prickles,  which  are  per 
sistent,  and  seta,  which  fall  in  the  autumn 
The  foliage  is  large,  dark-green,  and  strong,  bu' 
unlike  most  of  the  Rugosas  it  is  somewhat  sub 
ject  to  mildew.  The  flowers  are  large,  satiny 
pink,  with  silvery-pink  edges,  well  shaped  and 
delightfully  fragrant,  but  they  do  not  last  long 
as  cut  blooms. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer  has  given  rise  to  two  sports. 
Nova  Zembla,  white  or  nearly  so,  and  often 
good,  and  Mme.  Lucien  Villeminot,  of  a  soft 
pink  colour,  which  I  prefer.  It  is  rather  more 
free-flowering  than  its  parent,  but  not  so  thorny, 
and,  though  the  flowers  are  not  well  shaped,  their 
colour  is,  I  think,  very  pleasing. 

The  number  of  the  hybrid  Rugosas  is  now  con- 
siderable. Two  of  them  have  General  Jacque- 
minot blood,  Rose  a  parfum  de  I'Hay,  ob- 
tained   by    crossing    a    seedling    from    General 


Jacqueminot  and  R.  damascena  with  R.  ru- 
gosa ;  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer.  In  1909  a 
fresh  break  appeared  in  Daniel  Leseuer,  a  Rose 
with  a  distinct  shade  of  yellow.  From  its  habit 
it  would  appear  to  have  Gloire  de  Dijon  among 
its  ancestors.  The  flowers  are  a  pale,  pinkish- 
yellow,  tlie  buds  being  a  coppery-pink.  They 
are  well  shaped,  large,  full  and  often  beautiful. 
This  variety  also  is  constantly  in  flower.  The 
habit  of  the  plant,  however,  is  rather  straggling. 

Of  the  varieties  I  have  tried  myself  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  me  to  be  most  worth  growing  ; — 
White  and  Blush,  alba,  Blanc  Double  de  Cou- 
bert, Fimbriata,  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  Nova 
Zembla,  and  Repens  alba ;  shades  of  pink  : 
Bienvetu,  culocarpa  (for  its  berries),  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  Delicata,  Mme.  Ballu,  Mme.  Lucien 
Villeminot,  Mercedes,  Thusnelda  (one  of  the 
best) ;  Reds :  atropurpurea,  Carmen  (bright 
and  pleasing),  Le  Cid,  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Rose  a  parfum  de  I'Hay.  Souvenir  de  Pierre, 
Leperdrieux  (the  last  two  are  specially  fragrant) ; 
Yellow  :  Daniel  Leseuer. 

The  two  faults  of  the  Rugosas  are  that  as  a 
class  the  doubles  are  rather  wanting  in  form, 
and  they  do  not  last  well  in  water  when  picked. 
From  the  former  defect  Conrad  F.  Meyer  and 
Daniel  Leseuer  are  exceptions,  so  this  may  be 
remedied  in  time,  but  until  the  habit  of  droop- 
ing when  picked  and  put  into  water  is  remedied 
we  must  regard  them  rather  as  Roses  for  the 
garden  than  for  the  dwelling  room.     Whitt  Base. 


ACIPHYLLA  SQUIIRR08A. 

This  remarkable  plant  (see  fig.  52)  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferie,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Bayonet  plant.  Each  segment  of 
the  crowded  mass  of  leaves  bristles  with  a  spear- 
like point,  and  in  New  Zealand  it  is  said  to  form 
impenetrable  thickets  in  sub-alpine  districts. 
It  is  a  decorative  plant,  and  on  bold  rock- 
work,  or  as  an  isolated  specimen,  it  makes 
a  suitable  evergreen  plant  all  through  the  year. 
A.  squarrosa  is  of  very  dense  growth,  making  a 
mound  of  greyish  leaves  from  2  to  4  feet  through. 
The  radical  leaves  are  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  two 
or  three  times  pinnate.  The  leaflets  are  linear, 
nut  more  than  a  j  inch  broad,  deeply  striated, 
stiff,  and  leathery.  The  inflorescence  is  a 
queer-looking,  spiny  spike,  about  4  feet  high, 
composed  of  numerous  umbels  springing  from  the 
axils  of  spiny  bracts.  The  bracts  vary  from 
2-  to  1  inch  broad ;  they  are  yellowish  and  sticky, 
tipped  with  three  to  five  rigid  spines,  the  middle 
one  being  the  longest.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
not  showy.  The  plant  figured  is  a  female  speci- 
men ;  tlie  male  plant  has  a  more  spreading 
panicle. 

The  plant  is  apparently  only  propagated  from 
seed,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country. 
Some  say  the  Aciphylla  dies  after  flowering,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  at  Glasnevin,  by  cut- 
ting out  some  of  the  flower-spikes,  the  plants 
are  retained,  and,  when  in  good  health,  they  will 
live  for  many  years,  but  do  not  flower  annually. 

The  flower-stems  are  hollow,  and  have  the 
characteristic  Umbellifer  smell.  Both  A. 
squarrosa  and  A.  Colensoi  yield  an  aromatic  gum 
resin  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  Maoris 
as  a  masticatory.  A.  Colensoi  has  broader 
leaves  of  a  brownish  colour,  but  at  Glasnevin  it 
has  not  formed  so  large  a  plant  as  A.  squarrosa. 
Another  species,  A.  Traversii,  flowered  this  June 
at  Glasnevin,  throwing  up  a  flower-spike  about 
2  feet  high  with  greenish  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  not  so  rigid  and  are  plain  green,  with  curious, 
transversely -jointed  leaf  segments.  It  was  raised 
from  seeds  obtained  from  New  Zealand,  but, 
although  interesting,  it  is  less  interesting  than 
A.  squarrosa.  The  genus,  except  for  two  species 
which  are  found  in  the  Australian  Alps,  is  con- 
fined to  New  Zealand.  The  fruits  are  linear 
oblong  in  shape,  rather  like  those  of  Ligusticum. 
C.  F.  Ball,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 

(Continued  from  page   S^fJ 
IVY. 

1.  He  may  go  pypen  in  an  ivy  leef. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  1^7. 

2.  Of  erbe  yve  that  groweth.  in  our  yerd,  that 

mercy  is. 

•Yonne  Prest  his  Tale,  III.  220. 

3.  Pipe  in  an  ivy  leefe,  if  that  the  leste. 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,    VI.  37. 

Chaucer  reckons  the  Ivy  among  medical 
plants,  a  virtue  it  has  long  lost ;  but  the 
use  of  an  Ivy  leaf  in  the  mouth  as  a 
musical  instrument  is  still  not  uncommon. 

LAUREL. 

1.  Hom  he  ryt  anoon 
With  lauxer  crowned  as  a  conquerour. 

Knightca  Tale,  I.  121. 

2.  Upon  his  heed  he  wered  of  laurer  grene 
A  garlond  freisch  and  lusty  for  to  sene. 

Ih.  159. 

3.  Eke  on  his  heed  a  croune  of  laurer  grene. 

Ih.  ISO. 

4.  Box,  chesteyn,  lynde,  laurer.  lb.  1S2. 

5.  Al  my  lymes  ben  as  greene. 

As  laurer  thurgh  the  yeer  is  for  to  seene. 
Marc/iaundeK  Tale,  II.  109. 

6.  Lauriol,  century,  and  fumytere. 

Nonne  Prut  his  Tale,  III.  220. 

7.  The  victor  palme,  the  laurer,  too,   divine. 

Axx.cmhly  of  Faules,  IV.  195. 

8.  At  the  laste  I  gan  ful  wel  aspy 

Where  she  sat  in  a  fresh  grene  laurer  tree. 
Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  240. 

9.  Chapelets  .   .   .   .some  of  laurer. 

lb.,  IV.  2.1,2. 

10.  Chapelets  newe  made  of  laurer  grene. 

lb.,  IV.  2^0. 

11.  And  on  their  heddcs,  wel 
Dressed,  were  crownes  of  laurer  grene. 

lb. 

12.  Boughes  shene, 
Some   of  laurer.  lb. 

13.  The  nightingale,  that  al  the  day 
Had    in   the   laurer   sate  lb.   253. 

14.  AUe  they  that  of  laurer  chapelets  beare. 

lb.  255. 

15.  Forth  they  yede 

Unto  a  faire  laurer  that  stood  fast  by. 

lb.  2I,S. 

16.  The  precious  laurer  so  notable.       lb.  250. 

17.  .\nd  ferst  to  se  the  holy  laurcre  quake. 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  V.  IS.',. 

13.  Dane  her  self  shet 

Undur  the  bark,  and  lawrer  wax  for  drede. 
lb.  1J,1. 

19.  The  laurer-crowned  Phebus.    26  ,  VI.  20. 

20.  Under  the  laurer,  which  that  may  not  fade. 
Qutcne  .inclyda  and  Fal.^c  Arcytt'VI.  ISO. 

21.  (Theseus)  Laurer  crouned   in  his  chare. 

lb.    ISl. 

22.  With   his   Iryuniplie,    and    laurere   crouned 

thus.  lb. 

23.  Thou  shalt  se  me  go  as  blyve 
Unto  the  next  laurer  I  see, 

And  kysse  hyt,  for  hyt  is  thy  tree. 

llouse  of  Fame,   VI.  229. 

24.  And  loken  on  these  faire  loreryes. 

Romuiint  of  tlic  Rose,  VII.  57. 

25.  With  many  high  lorey  and  pyn.      lb.  59. 

26.  I  sawe  the  Daphene  closed  under  rynde. 

Comjiluynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfi',  VIII.  S. 

In  all  these  passages  the  Laurel  is  the 
Bay ;  the  tree  into  which  Daphne  was 
thanged  and  th«  crown  of  conquerors. 
What  we  now  call  Laurel  was  introduced 
into  England  many  years  after  Chaucer, 
and  was  rightly  called  the  Cherry  Laurel, 
being  not  a  Laurel  but  a  Cherry. 


LEEKS. 

1.  Wel    loved    he    garleek,    oynouns,    and    ek 

leekes.  Prologue,  I.  103. 

2.  To  have  an  hoor  heed  and  a  greene  tayl, 
As  hath  a  leek. 

Prologue  of  the  Peeve,  I.  217. 

3.  I  hold  a  mouses  hert  not  worth  a  leek. 

Prologue  of  the  Wyf  of  Bathe,  II.  62. 

4.  Every  man  that  holt  him  worth  a  leek. 

Marchaundes  Tale,  II.  165. 

5.  And  othere  suche,  deere  y-nough  a  leeke. 
Prologue  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  S2. 
5.  Ful  sade  and  caytif  was  she  eek. 

And  al  so  grene  as  ony  leek. 

Roniaunt  of  ike  Rose,  VII.  SO. 

7.  Sich  love  I  preise  not  at  a  leke.    76.  165. 

8.  If  he  be  a  nygard  eke, 

Men  wole  not  sette  by  hym  a,  leke. 

lb.  1S2. 

9.  Though  they  die,  they  sette  not  a  leke. 

lb.  193. 
LICORICE. 

1.  Clowe-gelofre,  and  lycorice. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  58. 

2.  Ther  springen  herbes  greet  and  smale. 
The  licorys  and  the  cetewale. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  119. 

As  Chaucer  reckons  Licorice  among 
growing  trees  and  herbs,  I  must  give  it  a 
place. 

LILV. 

1.  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  hire  stalkes  grene. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  121. 

2.  An  egle  tame,  as  eny  lylie  whyt.    76.  159. 

3.  Thou  with  thi  garlond,  wrought  with  rose 

and  lylye. 
The  mene  I,  mayde  and  martir  Cecilie. 
Secou7ide  Nonnes  Tale,  III.  7. 

4.  (Cecilie)  it  is  to  say  on  Englisch.  hevenes 

lilie.  76.  !). 

5.  Of  good  fame 

The  soote  savour,   lilie   was   her  name. 

Ih.  10. 

6.  This  aungel  had  of  roses  and  of  lilie 
Corounes  tuo.  Ih.  IS. 

7.  And  whan  that  he  the  savour  undernom. 
Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast. 

76.  U. 

8.  Whennes  this  soote  savour  cometh  so 
Of  rose  and  lilies,  that  I  smelle  her. 

76.  H 

9.  In  laude  as  I  best  can  or  may 

Of  the  and  of  thy  white  lily  Hour. 

Prioresses  Tale,  III.    lOS. 

10.  Over  that  his  cote-armour 
As  whyt  as  is  a  lily  flour. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  121,. 

11.  Upon  his  crest  he  bar  a  tour. 

And  therein  stiked  a  lily  flour.        76.  127. 
Yl.   His  nayles  whitter  than  the  lily  flour. 

Nonne  Prest  his  Tale,  III.  217. 

13.  And  lily  forehede  had  this  creature. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.  159. 

14.  The  lilie  wexith,  white,  smoothe,  and  soft. 

Troylus  and  Ciyseyde,    V.  50. 

15.  As  wliyte  as  lylye  or  rose  in  rys. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  1,6 

The  Lily  of  Chaucer,  as  of  all  other 
writers  of  his  day,  is,  without  doubt,  the 
pure  white  Madonna  Lily. 

LIME. 

1.  Chesteyn,  lynde,  laurer. 

Knighyles    Tale,   I.    182. 

2.  To  sake  Gamelyn  under  woode  lynde. 

Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  I.  260. 

3.  Be  ay  of  chier  as  light  as  lef  on  lynde. 
Cterkes  Tale :  Envoye  de  Chaucer,  II.  160. 

4.  Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lyndes  faire. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59 

Line  or  Linden  was  the  English  name  of 
the  Lime  tree  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
present  name  Lime  does  not  occur  in 
English  literature  before  Dryden. 


LUNARY. 

Egrimoigne,  valirian,  and  lunarie. 
Prologue  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  32. 

Lunary  was  a  name  given  to  many 
plants  of  supposed  magical  powers  in 
Chaucer's  time,  but  later  it  was  restricted 
to  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis)  and  the  Fern 
Moonwort  (Botrychium  lunaria). 

MAPLE. 

1.  Mapiil,  thorn,  beech. 

Knightes   Tale,  I.   1S2. 

2.  Under  a  maple  that  is  faire  and  grene. 

Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale,  IV.  229. 

Both  name  and  tree  have  been  in  Eng- 
land from  the  earliest  times  :  now  chieOy 
as  a  hedge-shrub. 

MARIGOLD. 

1.  And  jealousy 
That  werud  of  yolo  guides  a  gerland. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  150. 

2.  Eek  eche  at  other  threw  the  floures  bright. 
The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.  1S3. 

Gold  is  the  short  name  for  the  Marigold, 
a  great  favourite  in  all  old  gardens  but  the 
name  is  given  to  several  different  yellow 
plants,  as  the  Marsh  Marigold,  the  Corn 
and  the  Garden  Marigold.  Chaucer's  nuiy 
have  been  any  of  tlie  three. 

MEDLAR. 

1.  That  like  f  ruyt  is  ever  lenger  the  wers. 
Til  it  be  rote  in  muUok  or  in  stree. 

Prologue  of  the  Reeve,  I.  217. 

2.  I  was  ware  of  the  fairest  medler  tree. 
That  ever  yet  in  alle  my  life  I  sie, 
As  ful  of  blossomes  as  it  might  be. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  2^0. 

3.  The  goldfinch  eke,  that  from  the  medler  tree 
Was  fled  for  heat  into  the  bushes  colde. 

76.,  IV.  251 

4.  Medlers,  plowmes,  perys,  chesteyns. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

The  Medlar  is  not  a  native  of  England, 
but  it  was  introduced  into  England  ve>y 
early,  and,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  it  ful'y 
deserves  all  that  Chaucer  says  of  it  in 
No.  2. 

.MI.NT. 

Doun  by  a  lytel  path  I  fonde 
Of  mentcs  fullo. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  37. 
MYERH. 

The  myrre  also  that  wepetli  ever  of  kynde. 
Compluynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S 

Chaucer  alludes  to  the  fable  of  Myrrha. 
changed  into  a  tree. 

NUTMEG. 

1.  And  notemuge  to  put  in  ale. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  119. 

2.  And  trees  there  were  gret  foisoun, 
That  baren  notes  in  her  sesoun. 
Such  as  men  notemygges  calle, 
That  swote  of  savour  ben  withalle. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  58. 

Though  Chaucer  spoke  of  Nutmeg  trees, 
it  is  very  certain  that  he  never  saw  one  ; 
but  the  nut,  with  its  pretty  covering  of 
Mace,  was  imported  into  England  from 
the  East  long  before  his  time. 

NETTLE. 

1.  Full  oft 
Next  the  foule  nettle,  roghe  and  thik, 

The  little  wexith,  white,  smoothe,  and  soft. 
Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  V.  50. 

2.  Nettle  in  dokke  out. 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  V.  100. 

3.  Thesteles  sharpe  of  many  maners, 
Netles,  thornes,  and  hokede  breres. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  09. 

See  "  Dock."  fl.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton 
Vicarage,  Bristol. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

■By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Tubs  or  Large  Pots. 

— I  have  pi-eviously  advised  the  culture  of  the 
early-flowering  variety  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
lar>'e  receptacles.  Our  plants  are  nearly  6  feet 
through,  and  the  shoots  have  been  tranied  apart 
to  make  shapely  specimens.  In  another  month 
the  earliest  varieties  will  be  in  flower.  If  large 
plants  are  not  needed,  smaller  ones  should  be 
■  Town,  and  these  will  only  require  at  the  most 
three  stakes.  Avoid  formality  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  training  the  plants.  Attend  carefully  to 
their  watering,  and  never  allow  them  to  sutler 
from  drought  at  the  roots.  Occasional  doses  of 
liquid  maiuu-e  will  greatly  assist  them  at  this 
stage,  and  this  stimulant  may  be  given  tor  a 
few  weeks  to  come.  All  Chrysanthemums  now 
require  a  close  attention  in  watering,  tying  the 
shoots  and  keeping  them. free   from  aphis. 

Roman  Hyacinths. -The  earliest  consign- 
ments of  Roman  Hyacinths  have  been  received, 
and  the  bulbs  are  found  to  be  ot  good  quality. 
I  prefer  a  heavy,  solid  bulb  of  medium  size 
rather  than  an  e.xtra  large  one.  Proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  pot  or  box  the  first  batch  intended 
for  flowering  in  October.  For  use  as  decora- 
tive plants  in  pots  place  three  bulbs  in  a  Vinch 
pot  or  si.'C  biiibs  in  a  6-inch  pot,  but  if  the 
blooms  are  required  for  cutting,  as  many  as  from 
•ib  to  50  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  si"g'«  box. 
Just  cover  the  bulb  with  the  soil,  whuh  should 
consist  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  feu.;ces- 
siona!  plantings  should  be  made  to  extend  the 
time  of  flowering.  Not  more  than  one  htth  ot 
the  slock  of  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  one  time, 
and  the  last  potting  should  be  done  not  later 
than  the  end  of  September.  Place  the  pots  m 
a  cold  frame  and  cover  them  with  a  layer  of 
ashes  about  3  inc'..es  deep  ;  see  that  the  ashes 
have  been  well  expred  to  the  air  for  some  time 
after  removal  from  the  stokehole.  The  lights 
need  not  be  put  on  for  two  months  at  least,  but 
the  ashes  may  be  wa'-ered. 

Narcissus.— The  first  batch  of  early  Narcissi 
may  also  be  potted,  for  early  potting  means 
early  rooting,  and  it  is  essential  to  secure  an 
abundance  of  roots  before  forcing  is  attempted. 
Both  the  Double  Roman  and  the  Paper  White 
Narcissi,  of  the  Polvanthus  section,  are  quite  de- 
pendable and  force  easily.  The  old  double- 
flowered  Daffodil  and  Golden  Spur  are,  in  then- 
section,  the  best  to  choose  for  early  forcing. 
Both  these  mav  be  had  in  flower  by  Christmas  or 
the  New  Year,  if  they  are  started  in  growth 
early  in  the  autumn. 

Pelargonium. — The  large-flowered  section 
of  Pelargoniums,  represented  by  the  Show, 
Regal,  and  spotted  French  varieties,  should 
.soon  be  pruned,  if  the  work  has  not  been  done 
already.  The  plants  should  be  placed  on  their 
sides  for  a  time  before  the  operation  is  performed 
in  order  to  allow  them  a  rest.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  prune  severely,  unless  large  specimens  are 
desired.  Some  of  the  best  cuttings  should  be 
reserved  for  purposes  of  propagation.  They  will 
root  in  the  open  if  planted  in  a  sunny  situation, 
in  loamy  soil  containing  plenty  of  sand. 

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Ale.nandee,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFOHD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,\Vestonbut,  Gloucestershire. 

CochliodasandTheir  Hybrids. —The  genus 
Cochlioda  is  not  a  large  one.  the  only  known 
species  being  C.  Noezliana,  C.  rosea,  C.  san- 
guinea,  and  C.  vulcanica.  These  are,  however,  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  hybridist ;  crossed 
with  Odontoglossums,  they  have  given  us  the 
beautiful  Odontiodas,  and  these  include  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  Orchids  that  have  been  raised. 
0,  Bradshawia?,  0.  Bohnhoffia,  0.  Charlesworthii, 
0.  Devossiana,  0.  Graireana,  0.  heatonense, 
O.  keighleyensis_  0.  St.  Fuscien,  0.  Thwaitesii, 
0.  Vuylstekea?.  "and  0.  wickhamiensis,  may  be 
mentioned  as  some  of  the  choicer  amongst  them. 
They  will  all  thrive  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  moist  at- 
mosphere, such  as  is  suitable  to  the  cool  Odonto- 


glossums. The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots, 
placed  on  the  stage,  and  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  all  the  year  through.  In  a  suitable  atmo- 
sphere, and  under  judicious  treatment,  they  are 
not  much  subject  to  insect  attacks,  but  every 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  keep  down  thnp. 
This  is  a  very  troublesome  pest  to  eradicate  at 
this  season,  and  if  any  thrip  is  detected,  prompt 
measures  must  be  taken  to  effect  its  destruction. 
Mild  fumigations  of  a  vaporizing  compound 
at  regular  intervals  and  dipping  the  foli- 
age in  some  safe  insecticide  are  the  best 
remedies.  The  plants  are  rather  erratic 
in  their  time  of  growing  and  flowering ; 
the  majority  are  now  making  their  growths  for 
next  year's  "blooming.  If  any  plants  are  in  need 
of  fresh  rooting  materials,  the  cultivator  should, 
if  possible,  anticipate  the  production  of  young 
roots  from  the  developing  growths,  by  placing 
some  compost  about  them,  as  this  will  strengthen 
the  plant  materially  and  afford  a  firm  hold  in 
the  new  soil.  Nothing  is  better  for  planting 
them  in  than  fresh  Osmunda  fibre,  broken  into 
small  lumps  with  the  fingers;  Polypodium  fibre 
or  Oak  leaves,  and  clean,  fresh  Sphagnum-moss, 
three-parts  of  the  Osmunda  fibre  to  one  each 
of  the  others.  Add  a  little  coarse  sand  and  crushed 
crocks  to  the  mixture,  and  stir  the  components 
well  together.  Small  pots  should  be  employed,  as 
nothing  is  so  fatal  to  these  plants  as  overpotting, 
and  the  pots  should  be  thoroughly  well  drained 
with  clean  crocks.  In  potting,  set  the  plant  so 
that  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  slightly 
above  the  rim  of  the  receptacle,  pressing  the 
compo.st  firmlv  about  the  roots  without  bruising 
the  latter,  and  finish  off  with  a  layer  of  fresh 
Sphagnum-moss,  trimmed  at  the  edges  to  present 
a  neat  appearance.  The  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  must  be  amole  while  the  growth  is  active, 
and  at  no  period  should  the  rooting  material 
be  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Hot-Water  System.— The  heating  appara- 
tus should  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in 
a  proper  working  order  ready  for  the  winter. 
Leaky  joints  in  the  pipes  should  be  made  good, 
and  "the  valves  and  air-taps  made  easily  mov- 
able. The  present  season  affords  a  suitable  time 
for  renewing  old  and  worn  boilers ;  if  these  are 
neglected  they  are  almost  sure  to  break  down 
when  extra  strain  is  put  upon  them  during  cold 
weather  in  winter.  Of  the  many  good  types  of 
greenhouse  boilers  on  the  market,  the  best  of 
the  sectional  kinds  are  to  be  recommended. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Brothehston,    Girdener    to    the    Earl    of 
Haddisgtos,  K.T.,  Tyninsihaine,   East  Lothian. 

Propagating  Bedding  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias. — Cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums 
may  be  inserted  forthwith,  taking  care  to  select 
the  shoots  where  they  will  not  be  missed  in  the 
flower-beds.  Vigorous  plants  are  the  better  for 
being  thinned,  especially  close-growing  varieties, 
with  shoots  that  are  crowded  in  the  centre.  But 
the  taking  of  cuttings  from  such  sorts  as  Paul 
Crampel,  Univers,  and  the  popular  Henry  Jacoby 
needs  to  be  done  judiciously,  or  their  removal 
from  the  plants  will  be  noticed  for  some  time 
afterwards.  The  shoots  will  be  firm  and  well 
ripened  this  season,  and  should  strike  readily. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  allow  the  cuttings  to 
wither  for  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  trimmed 
before  inserting  them  in  the  cutting  boxes  or 
pots.  It  is  also  well  to  place  the  boxes  on  a 
trellis-work  staging,  in  case  heavy  rains  should 
fall  before  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  root  much  more  freely  than  the 
Zonal-leaved  varieties  :  they  should  be  treated 
in  the  manner  advised  above.  Allow  for  failures 
by  inserting  a  fair  percentage  above  the  numbers 
required  of" all  kinds.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  may 
also  be  inserted  now.  Soft  shoots  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  and  to  preserve  them  in  a  fresh 
condition,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  pan  of 
water  till  wanted.  They  root  successfully  in  an 
ordinary  cold  frame,  kept  close  and  shaded  from 
the  sunshine ;  but  they  need  to  be  sprayed  fre- 
quently to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  Cut- 
tings, if  inserted  at  this  season,  will,  if  they  are 
treated  properly,  provide  good  flowering  plants 
by  the  time  they  are  wanteti  next  June.  It  seems 
to  be  the  custom  to  insert  cuttings  of  bedding 
.<*.''iolas  about  this  time,  but  two  months  hence  is 
quite  soon  enough  for  these,  and  the  shoots  at 
that   time   are   superior  for  the   purpose  to  any 


that  can  be  had  now.  These  later  cuttings  will 
root  in  time  to  form  splendid  plants  for  summer 
and   autumn  blooming. 

Asters. -Black  leg  disease  has  been  very 
prevalent  amongst  the  Ostrich  Plume  varieties  of 
China  Asters  this  season,  although  the  other 
kinds  are  scarcely  aftected.  No  fewer  than  200 
plants  have  already  been  replaced  with  fresh 
stock.  Sheep  dip,  in  solution,  which  is  com 
posed  mainly  of  carbolic  acid,  is  said  to  be  a 
valuable  specific  for  black  leg.  Hitherto,  I 
have  refrained  from  using  this  substance,  mainly 
because  that  which  is  harmless  to  vegetation  on 
some  soils  might  prove  injurious  on  the  very 
porous  soil  in  \vhich  Asters  are  growing  here. 

DlANTHUS  BARBATUS  (SWEET  WlLLlAMS).— 
The  blooming  of  these  flowers  being  almost  oyer, 
the  old  flower-spikes  should  be  cut  down  close 
to  the  ground,  preserving,  however,  the  growths 
which  proceed  from  their  base,  should  the  plants 
be  considered  worth  keeping.  After  the  spikes 
are  cut,  apply  some  light  soil  about  these  basal 
shoots,  so  that  roots  may  develop  and  form 
plants  that  may  be  either  transplanted  before  the 
autumn  or  left  where  they  are  to  flower  next 
year.  The  bare  spaces  in  the  beds  should  be 
"filled  meanwhile  with  some  other  plant  m  or  just 
about  to  flower.  Soak  the  plants  with  water  to 
enable  them  to  produce  new  roots  immediately. 
Pinks  of  such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  those 
of  the  plumarius  and  superbus  types,  which  root 
in  tlip  same  way  as  Sweet  Williams,  should  also 
be  trimmed,  aiid  have  soil  applied  in  the  same 
manner  to  induce  the  production  of  stem  roots 
before  the  autumn,  when  the  plants  may  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  each  piece  replanted  with 
its  newly-formed  roots.  The  florists'  varieties  of 
Pinks  will  now  be  rooted,  ai>d  the  layers  should 
be  transplanted  before  the  roots  become  en- 
tangled in  the  soil.  It  is  usual  to  place  them  in 
lines  a  few  inches  apart  till  beds  can  be  got 
ready  for  them  next  month. 

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Rv  loHN  Dunn.  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
'^l  '"'■  Windsor. 

Parsley.  -The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
a  month  ago  should  be  ready  for  thinning.  Those 
removed  from  the  rows  may  be  planted  in  som^ 
sheltered  position,  where  they  may  be  covered 
with  box  frames  during  cold  weather.  The 
ground  selected  for  the  transplanted  seedlings 
should  be  rich,  but  not  of  a  light  texture,  and 
the  soil  should  be  trodden  before  the  plants  are 
put  out.  If  the  seedlings  are  planted  at  8 
inches  apart,  they  will  have  room  to  develop 
into  good  strong  plants  before  the  season  is  far 
advanced.  Give  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and,  when  the  plants  have  grown  to  a  good 
size,  thev  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  to 
procure  "a  stocky  growth.  Frequent  light  dust- 
ings of  soot  may  be  given  to  Parsley  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Celery.— Give  liberal  supplies  of  water  tc 
the  roots  of  Celery  plants  throughout  their  grow- 
ing season  in  order  to  promote  a  clean,  healthy 
growth.  After  a  copious  watering  has  been  ap- 
plied, the  surface  soil  should  be  stirred  with  a 
hoe  in  order  to  loosen  it  and  keep  down  weeds. 
The  earliest  plants  should  be  further  earthed  up 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  of  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  soil  which  was  placed  about  them  a 
short  time  since.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  none  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  centres  of  the  plants.  Neither  should  it  be 
pressed  too  tightly,  as  the  centre  leaves  need 
room  to  develop. 

Leeks. — Further  plantations  of  Leeks  may  be 
made  now  to  provide  supplies  next  April  and 
May.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  a  distance 
of  i  foot  between  the  rows  and  8  inches  in  the 
rows.  Give  plenty  of  clear  water  to  the  roots 
until  they  are  es'tablished,  and  keep  the  soil 
loose  by  hoeing  frequently.  Leeks  planted  early 
in  the  season  should  be  watered  freely  with 
liquid  manure,  and  have  a  little  soil  placed 
around  the  stems  as  growth  advances.  The 
Leek  is  a  gross  feeding  subject,  and.  unlike  most 
vegetables,  the  largest  specimens  have  the  mildest 
flavour,  therefore  endeavour  to  grow  them  as 
large  as  possible. 

ToMATOs  Out-of-Doors. — If  the  plants 
have  been  restricted  to  single  stems,  there  will 
be  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  crop  of 
fruits.     As   soon  "as   four  or  five   trusses  are  set 
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on  each  plant,  tlie  top  of  the  shoots  may  be 
pinched  out,  and  all  side  shoots  and  worthless 
leaves  removed.  The  surface  soil  should  after- 
wards be  pricked  over  with  a  fork,  and  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure  applied  and  washed  into  the 
bed  with  clear  water.  Tomato  plants  intended 
to  furnish  a  supply  of  fruits  in  the  early  winter, 
should  be  ready  for  potting  into  their  fruiting 
pots.  Turfy  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  leaf  soil 
will  form  a"  suitable  rooting  medium.  Pot  mod- 
erately firmly  and  allow  room  for  top-dressing  to 
be  applied  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
sufficient  fruits  are  set.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  until  the  fruits  have  formed, 
unless  wet  weather  sets  in,  when  they  should 
be  placed  under  cover  in  some  well  ventilated 
house,  but  leave  the  lights  open  night  and  day 
as  far  into  the  autumn  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Spinach. — It  is  still  necessary  to  make  fre- 
quent sowings  of  Spinach  in  order  to  maintain 
a  daily  supply.  Choose  a  border  with  an  eastern 
aspect  60  that  the  plants  may  escape  the  after- 
noon sun.  Give  daily  waterings  with  clear  water 
as  soon  as  the  sun's  rays  are  off  the  border. 
Winter  Spinach  may  be  sown  in  quantity  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  supply  in  the  cold 
weather.  Sow  in  shallow  drills,  drawn  at  15 
inches  apart,  and,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  pour 
water  into  them  the  night  previous  to  making 
the  sowing. 

Lettuce.  —  Prick  off  seedling  Lettuces  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  and 
before  their  roots  have  reached  to  any  consider- 
able depth  in  the  soil.  Plant  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion. While  dry  weather  continues  the  plants 
should  be  frequently  damped  in  order  to  hasten 
their  growth.  Make  a  sowing  of  Lettuce  seeds 
weekly  throughout  August,  choosing  a  border 
facing  west,  where  the  plants  may  be  protected 
from  east  winds  in  early  autumn. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    HhULLv    Warren,    Asion    Climon    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Wall  Fruit. — Apricots  are  ripening  their 
fruits,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  the  leading 
branches  trained  to  the  wall,  and  .stop  all  fore- 
right  shoots  close  to  the  main  branches.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  that  have  developed  strong 
shoots  must  receive  proper  attention  to  enable 
the  growths  to  become  thoroughly  ripened.  All 
shoots  not  required  for  bearing  ne.xt  year  should 
be  removed  at  once,  particularly  the  gross- 
growing  ones  that  are  not  required  for  furnish- 
ing vacant  spaces.  Thin  out  the  weaker  growths 
so  that  those  that  remain  are  e.xposed  fully  to 
the  light  and  air.  Should  red  spider  or  mildew 
appear  on  the  trees,  carefully  dust  the  affected 
parts  with  sulphur,  as  advised  in  a  previous 
calendar,  but  avoid  syringing  the  foliage  with 
insecticides  whilst  the  fruits  are  present  on  the 
trees.  Morello  Cherries  need  to  be  protected  by 
nets  until  they  are  gathered. 

Bush  Fruit. — Either  destroy  at  once  or  mark 
for  destruction  later  any  bushes  that  are  in- 
ferior in  any  way,  for  if  this  is  neglected  until 
the  leaves  have  fallen  they  will  be  ditficult  to 
identify,  and  mistakes  may  be  made.  Keep  the 
ground  between  tlie  bushes  well  hoed,  especially 
where  the  plants  have  been  attacked  by  cater- 
pillars. If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  less  likeli- 
hood of  caterpillars  appearing  than  if  the  soil 
is  not  disturbed.  Indeed,  in  some  places  where 
the  ground  is  kept  well  hoed,  caterpillars  are 
not  seen  for  years  together.  Avoid  planting  any- 
thing near  the  bushes  which  will  prevent  the  soil 
being  stirred  frequently. 

Apples  and  Pears. -^  These  fruits  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  recent  rains,  and 
are  swelling  fast.  The  Apple  and  Pear  crops 
are  more  satisfactory  than  was  expected  earlier. 
In  these  gardens,  whilst  some  Apple  trees  have 
no  fruit,  others  have  a  fftij-  number.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  thaO,  whilst  young  trees  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  are  fruiting  fairly  well,  older- 
established  trees  are  bare  of  fruit.  Of  dessert 
Apples,  American  Mother,  Baxter's  Pearmain, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Brownlee's  Russet,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin  are  carrying 
fair  crops  ;  whilst  the  following  rooking  varie- 
ties are  satisfactory: — Ecklinville  Seedling,  Bis- 
marck, Blenheim  Pippin.  Hawthornden.  Lane's 
Prince    Albert,    Lord    Grosvenor,    Schoolmaster, 


The  Queen,  Warner's  King,  and  Northern 
Greening.  Many  varieties,  including  some  of 
the  newer  sorts,  such  as  Allington  Pippin 
and  Charles  Ross,  also  Lady  Sudeley,  Lady 
Henniker,  Hoary  Morning,  Newton  Won- 
der, and  Sandringham,  have  failed  altogether 
this  season.  With  well-ripened  wood,  most 
of  these  will,  in  all  probability,  fruit 
satisfactorily  next  season.  Attend  to  the  re- 
moval or  stopping  of  all  superfluous  growths,  so 
that  the  shoots  and  spurs  which  will  bear  fruit 
next  year  may  have  all  the  sunlight  and  air  pos- 
sible. Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  now  fairly 
free  from  insect  pests,  and,  with  favourable 
autumn  weather,  the  wood  generally  should  be 
well  ripened.  Where  wasps  are  troublesome, 
the  nests  should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  one  of  the  surest  and 
quickest  agents  to  employ  for  the  extermination 
of  these  pests,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  its  use,  as  it  is  a  very  poisonous  compound. 
If  a  small  piece  of  the  cyanide  is  placed  in  the 
hole  leading  to  the  nest,  and  the  entrance  after- 
wards covered  with  a  clod  of  earth,  it  will 
usually  exterminate  the  whole  colony,  after 
which  the  nest  may  be  dug  out  and  destroyed. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Pot  Vines. — The  wood  of  pot  vines  intended 
for  early  forcing  is  almost  ripened,  for  the 
recent  spell  of  fine,  sunny  weather  has  been 
entirely  in  the  plants'  favour.  If  the  vines  are 
not  already  stood  out-of-doors,  they  should  be 
placed  in  an  open,  sunny  position  outside  and 
made  secure  against  the  wind.  Watering  must 
be  done  carefully,  as  the  plants,  having  matured 
their  growth,  require  very  little  moisture,  but 
the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  exces- 
sively dry.  Pinch  out  any  lateral  growth,  and 
allow  the  foliage  to  fall  naturally. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — It  has  been  a 
difficult  matter  of  late  to  retard  any  trees  with 
fruits  approaching  ripeness,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  fruits  have  matured  too  quickly. 
Trees  carrying  the  latest  crops  of  these  fruits 
will  need  all  the  fresh  air  it  is  possible  to  afford 
them,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  a  slight  cover- 
ing placed  on  the  glass  during  the  day.  Where 
the  material  (hat  was  applied  to  the  borders 
as  a  mnlch  has  become  exhausted,  apply  a 
further  thin  covering  of  horse-droppings.  'This 
mulching  will  prove  helpful  to  Peach  trees  in 
all  stages  of  growth.  As  the  crops  are  gathered, 
and  if  the  wood  is  too  thick,  some  of  this 
year's  fruiting  shoots  may  be  removed  with 
a  sharp  knife,  but  otherwise  I  prefer  to  leave 
any  pruning  until  the  winter.  See  that  the  trees 
do"  not  suffer  for  lack  of  water,  as  more  than 
one  cause  of  failure  in  the  spring  is.  I  believe, 
attributable  to  dryness  at  the  roots  at  this  season. 
Give  the  foliage  a  thorough  syringing  at  least 
once  daily,  except  those  trees  that  are  carrying 
ripe  or  nearly  ripe  fruits.  The  use  of  fire-heat 
during  the  present  hot  weather  is  quite  unneces- 
sary. 

General  Remarks.— Contrary  to  last  year's 
experience,  wasps  have  this  season  been  much 
in  evidence,  and  they  are  spoiling  all  out-of-door 
crops  of  fruits,  including  the  few  green  Apples 
we  have.  We  have  made  a  careful  search  for 
their  nests,  and  destroyed  nearly  one  hundred  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Wasp-proof  netting 
should  be  placed  at  once  over  the  ventilators  and 
other  apertures  in  all  houses  containing  fruit. 
Bunches  of  Grapes  may  be  enclosed  in  muslin 
bags,  but  I  prefer  the  use  of  wasp-proof  netting. 
Examine  bunches  of  ripe  Grapes  at  intervals  for 
shanked  or  otherwise  defective  berries.  The 
permanent  rods  of  early  vines  may  have  the 
lateral  growths  removed  where  the  vines  are  in 
good  order,  as  this  will  assi.st  in  ripening  the 
growths  that  remain.  Attend  carefully  to  the 
watering  of  pot  Strawberries  that  have  only 
recently  been  transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots. 
Remove  all  runners  and  weeds,  and,  as  the 
plants  require  it,  afford  increased  space.  The 
loam  and  other  ingredients  required  for  the  mak- 
ing and  top-dressing  of  borders  should  be  got 
in  readiness,  and.  where  the  loam  is  liable  to 
infection  by  wire-worm,  a  quantity  that  has 
been  charred,  should  always  be  kept  in  stock. 
This  will  be  especially  useful  for  potting  pur- 
poses and  the  formation  of  Melon  beds,  etc.     At 


Aldenham  we  use  rough  urowood  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sterilizing  soil  by  baking,  building  it  up 
in  a  ridge,  and  placing  the  turves  grass  side 
downwards  to  smoulder  for  several  hours.  A  good 
supply  of  charcoal  may  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
which  will  be  useful  for  potting  and  other  pur- 
poses.       

THE   API.A.RY. 

By  Chloris. 

Bees  and  Water. — Brooks  and  ponds  are,  in 
many  parts^  quite  dried  up,  and  the  natural 
water  supply  being  very  scarce,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  beekeeper  to  provide  plenty  of  clean 
water  for  his  bees.  Several  methods  were  ad- 
vised in  my  notes  for  Jlay  20,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  resorted  to  now. 

Wasps. —  In  some  apiaries  wasps  are  already 
a  great  source  of  trouble,  and  weak  colonies  of 
bees  will  be  easily  destroyed  by  them ;  where 
this  is  the  case,  unite  the  weaker  colonies  by 
drawing  the  hives  gradually  towards  each  other, 
moving  them  about  a  yard  each  day  when  the 
bees  are  on  the  wing,  until  they  stand  side  by 
side.  After  this  is  accomplished,  give  each 
colony,  in  the  late  evening,  a  good  puff  of  smoke 
to  make  the  bees  gorge  themselves  with  food, 
so  that  thev  m,ay  be  the  more  easily  united. 
Having  settled  which  hive  is  to  be  the  future 
home  (it  would  be  better  to  utilise  a  perfectly 
clean  hive),  take  the  combs  covered  with  bees 
and  either  use  the  flour  dredger,  giving  all  the 
bees  a  light  covering  of  flour,  or  spray  them 
with  peppermint  water  to  give  them  the  same 
scent.  Perform  the  same  operation  in  the  other 
hive,  then  place  the  combs  of  brood  from  each 
hive  alternately,  giving  more  than  the  usual 
space  to  prevent  fighting ;  combs  of  sealed  food 
may  be  inserted  the  ne.xt  night,  when  the  frames 
may  be  properly  spaced.  It  is  best  to  use  some 
scented  water  in  preference  to  flour,  because 
the  bees  will  cleanse  themselves  of  flour  and  store 
it  as  pollen,  and  usually  bees  have  more  than 
enough  of  this  food.  The  entrances  of  all  hives 
badly  attacked  shoiild  be  narrowed  so  that  one 
bee  only  can  pass  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
instances  heavily-laden  bees,  which  do  not  quite 
reach  the  alighting  board,  are  attacked  on  the 
ground  and  the  bodies  severed,  the  wasps  carry- 
ing away  the  abdomens.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
destroy  wasps  when  their  burrows  are  found  by 
placing  a  small  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium  at 
the  entrance.  The  poison  and  the  surrounding 
soil  should  be  slightly  moistened  with  water.  At 
night  remove  the  dead  wasps  with  a  stick  and 
remoisten  the  cyanide.  Next  morning  repeat 
the  operation,  and  at  night  the  nest  may  be 
dug  out. 

Time  of  Manipulation.— Some  beekeepers 
use  far  more  smoke  than  is  necessary  when  ex- 
amining their  liivcs,  thus  irritating  the  bees,  caus- 
ing endless  stings  and  trouble.  During  cold  and 
stormy  weather  and  when  honey  is  scarce,  are 
the  worst  times  to  open  the  hives.  Some  bee- 
keepers do  not  puff  smoke  in  at  the  entrance, 
believing  that  it  only  drives  bees  upward,  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  As  the  quilts  are  rolled 
back,  slight  puffs  only  are  given  as  the  bees  re- 
quire to  be  driven  back.  Very  little  expert 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  know  when  bees  are 
spiteful  and  intent  on  stinging ;  they  fly  at  the 
operator  in  a  determined  manner  and  with  a  loud 
buzz  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  To  prevent 
bees  from  creeping  up  the  sleeves  use  a  pair  of 
elastic  bands  or  a  pair  of  gauntlets  that  will 
grip  the  wrists  firmly.  Instead  of  the  smoker, 
some  experts  prefer  an  atomiser,  which  will  send 
a  fine  spray  of  dilute  carbolic  acid  over  the  bees. 
The  solution  is  made  by  using  20  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  Calvert's  No.  5  carbolic.  A  third 
method  is  the  carbolic  cloth,  which  was  first  used 
by  a  skilled  and  enthusiastic  beekeeper  of  con- 
siderable repute,  who  was  noted  for  his  gentle- 
ness. Cut  a  piece  of  calico  the  size  of  the  top 
of  the  frames  17  or  18  inches  square,  make  a 
solution  of  carbolic,  using  one  of  carbolic  to  two- 
of  water,  sprinkle  the  cloth,  just  perceptibly 
damp,  roll  it  up  and  place  in  a  tin  box  and  it  is. 
ready  for  use.  As  the  quilts  are  rolled  back, 
unroll  the  carbolic  cloth,  and  after  a  few  seconds 
it  may  be  taken  off  and  the  hive  examined.  As 
soon  as  the  bees  rise  draw  the  cloth  over_  the 
frames.  Another  advantage  of  using  carbolic  is 
that  it  is  a  good  disinfectant  and  a  preventive  of 
foul  brood,  but  it  will  cause  the  skin  to  blister, 
and  must  be  used  with  caution. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  ai  specimcm  of  plants 
lot  nnming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,   London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  Ij desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
priHt£d,'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  oj  good  faith. 

Illustrations,-  The  Editors  mill  be  glad  to  recetveand  to  select 
photographs  or  draivings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bystndinglo 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  •natters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paiagraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12- 
Green  and  District  Fl.  Sh. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  14— 

United  Hort.  Benefit  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  15-  

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet  (no  exhibition).  Koy. 
Oxfordshire  Fl.  Sh.  American  Gladiolus  Soc.  Sh.  at 
Baltimore,  U.S.A.  (4  days).  North  of  England  Hort. 
Soc.  Sh.  at  Harrogate. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  16- 
Heiiiel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  17-  ,     .^ 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Aberdeen  Sh.  in  Dutbie  Park,  Aber- 
deen (3  days).     Deal,  Waliner  &  Dist.  Fl.  Sb. 


is  remembered  that,  with  very  brief  in- 
termission, the  drought  has  extended  for 
six  or  seven  weeks,  it  will  be  understood 
how  even  such  a  liberal  allowance  as  this 
may  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
thirsty  soil.  Nearly  a  month  ago,  on 
July  13,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use 
nearly  half  a  million  gallons  of  water  in 
these  gardens.  The  wate.r  is  pumped  from 
the  Thames  into  reservoirs  situated  on 
high  ground  in  Eichmond  Park,  whence  it 
is  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
grounds.  With  respect  to  the  tempera- 
tures which  have  been  recorded,  we  may 
mention  that  on  Wednesday,  the  10th,  the 
maximum  sun  temperature  at  Kew  was 
114°.  In  the  frame-jard  the  shade  tem- 
perature had  already  reached  80°  at  9 
o'clock,  and  by  1  o'clock  it  had  established 
the  record  of  97°.  These  indeed  are  records 
which  we  could  well  do  without,  and  even 
at  the  expense  of  hurting  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  bent  on  holidays,  no  gar- 
dener can  refrain  from  expressing  the 
ardent  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  blessed 
with  "  the  gentle  trouble  of  the  rain." 


for    the    ensuing     weel< 
luring  the  last  Fifty  Years 


ERAGE    Mean   Temperai 
deduced  from  observatii 
at  Greenwich— 62-2'=. 
:iual  Temperatures:— 
LoKDOH.—  H  ednesday,    August  9  (6   p.m.):    Max.  97°; 
Min.  67°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Loadoa— Thursday,  August  W 
(10  a.m.)  :    Bar.  SO-S" ;  Temp.  77°  ;   Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.— HVifiiMrfnj',    August    9:     Mai     91"   Cam- 
bridge; Min,  58°  Ireland  N.W. 


SALES  FOa  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY-  „       .     , 

Special  Sale  Lilium  Harrisii,  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
numerous  other  bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2. 


Few  people  outside  the  ranks 
The  Heat  ^j  professional  gardeners  rea- 
Dpought.    lis®  t^*^  enormous  amount  of 

labour  and  the  acute  anxiety 
which  are  entailed  by  a  spell  of  weather 
such  as  we  are  experiencing  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  continued  drought  and 
fierce  heat  are  enjoyable  topics  of  conver- 
sation to  those  who  sit  on  sandy  beaches 
fanned  by  the  cool  breeze  from  the  sea, 
but  they  are  exasperating  subjects  not  fit 
for  conversation  to  those  whose  work  con- 
fines them  to  the  hot  air  ovens  of  London 
or  any  great  town.  Yet,  even  for  them, 
•drought  merely  spells,  for  the  most  part, 
discomfort  and  not  disaster.  It  is,  we 
fear,  often  otherwise  in  the  garden,  where, 
despite  the  employment  of  all  modern  re- 
sources of  mulching  and  the  use  of 
sprayers  and  spreaders  and  watering  pots, 
choice  specimens  are  flagging,  leaves  fall- 
ing prematurely,  fruit  failing  to  swell,  and 
trees  are  dying.  Nowhere  have  the  labour 
and  the  anxiety  entailed  by  the  drought 
been  felt  more  acutely  than  at  Kew.  In 
those  great  gardens,  in  spite  of  the  water- 
ing being  carried  on  night  and  day,  many 
shrubs  are  suffering,  and  not  a  few 
Beeches  and  other  trees  have  already  suc- 
cumbed. Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
labour  entailed  upon  the  staff  by  this 
almost  unprecedented  period  of  drought 
and  fierce  sunshine  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  last  week,  upwards  of  one 
and  a  hall  million  gallons  of  water  were 
used    in    that    establishment.      When    it 


Gardens  in 
London. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  London 
School  County  Council  on  August  1 
the  Education  Committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  had 
under  consideration  the  general  question 
of  school  gardens.  There  are  already 
about  171  of  these  gardens  in  or  adjoining 
the  playgrounds  of  public  elementary 
schools  maintained  by  the  Council. 
Sixty  applications  for  the  formation  of 
school  gardens  had  been  postponed  pend- 
ing a  decision  on  the  general  question. 
The  school  garden  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  botany  and  also  in 
conjunction  with  the  observation-  and  na- 
ture-study lessons  which  are  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  majority  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Formerly,  the  subject  of  nature  study 
was  confined  almost  wholly  to  infants' 
schools,  but  it  is  now  taking  an  important 
place  in  the  work  of  the  senior  depart- 
ments. Although  the  gardens  at  many  of 
the  schools  have  been  formed  for  some 
time,  the  experiment  of  utilising  them  for 
nature  study  is  a  comparatively  recent 
one.  At  first  they  were  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes  only,  but  the  advantages  of 
obtaining  first-hand  information  on  many 
points  connected  with  nature-study  les- 
sons and  of  providing  specimens  for  in- 
struction in  botany  have  induced  many 
teachers  to  take  considerable  interest  in 
the  gardens  and  to  utilise  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  work.  Several  of  His 
Majesty's  inspectors  have  suggested  from 
time  to  tiine  that  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  garden  plots  could  be  arranged  in 
the  playgrounds,  and  the  Council's  dis- 
trict inspectors  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  school  gardens  are  of  high 
educational  value  and  deserve  the  utmost 
encouragement  by  the  Council.  Having 
regard  to  all  the  circumstances  the  Edu- 
cation Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  that  gardens  should  be  pro- 
vided wherever  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able. 

There  are,  continues  the  report,  vari- 
ous points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  deter- 


mining each  application  for  the  formation 
of  a  garden.  The  committee  regard  it  as 
essential  in  each  case  (a)  that  the  initial 
cost  should  be  reasonable,  (b)  that  the 
teachers  should  be  desirous  of  having  a 
garden,  (c)  that  the  size  of  the  playground 
should  admit  of  a  garden  being  provided 
which  would  not  unduly  encroach  on  the 
space  required  for  games,  or  that  land 
should  be  obtained  near  the  school,  and 
(d)  that  the  teachers  should  be  qualified  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  garden. 
They  propose  that  a  .selection  should  be 
made  from  the  applications  now  before 
them  and  that  during  the  next  few  years 
about  twenty  gardens  should  be  formed 
each  year  in  connection  with  the  existing 
schools.  They  were  advised  that  many  of 
the  171  school  gardens  at  present  in  ex- 
istence were  remarkably  well  cultivated, 
but  that  others  did  not  afford  the  full 
educational  advantages  of  which  they  were 
capable — partly  owing  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  culti\'ators,  and 
partly  because  of  want  of  means.  On 
several  occasions  they  had  had  under  con- 
gideration  the  question  of  transferring  the 
management  of  the  gardens  to  the  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  Committee,  but  that 
Committee  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the  work  to 
be  carried  out  in  an  economical  manner 
by  the  Parks  department.  They  were 
convinced  that  if  the  gardens  are  to  be 
successful,  it  is  essential  that  the  school 
teacher  should  have  the  management  of 
them,  on  the  understanding  that,  when 
desired,  he  or  she  should  be  enabled  to 
have  the  advice  of  the  ofiicers  of  the 
botany  depot.  They  therefore  propose 
that  the  management  of  the  gardens 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  schoolmaster 
or  head-mistress  of  the  schools. 

The  average  cost  of  forming  a  school 
garden  was  about  £15,  so  that  if  twenty 
additional  gardens  were  formed  each  year 
the  cost  would  be  about  £300.  They 
could  not  at  present  estimate  the  total 
number  of  gardens  which  should  be 
formed  in  existing  schools,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  number  will  ex- 
ceed one  hundred.  When  they  had  been 
arranged  the  cost  of  the  total  upkeep 
would  be  about  £75  a  year,  £25  for  tools 
and  £50  for  seeds.  Garden  beds  would 
be  formed  at  new  schools  where  the  condi- 
tions are  suitable  and  where  the  head 
teacher  is  desirous  of  such  facilities. 

The  Education  Committee  recommended 
the  Council  to  vote  £300  for  the  formation 
of  school  gardens  and  this  was  agreed  to. 

The  Finance  Committee  in  reporting  on 
the  proposal  said  that  they  had  carefully 
scrutinised  it,  as  the  policy  which  was  be- 
ing pursued  might  lead  ultimately  to  con- 
siderable expenditure.  The  necessity  of 
providing  these  gardens  "  as  an  experi- 
ment "  was  not  apparent,  as  there  w'ere 
already  171  gardens  in  connection  with 
schools,  but  after  careful  consideration 
the  Finance  Committee  were  prepared  to 
concur  in  the  provision  up  to  the  expendi- 
ture now  in  question,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  limitations  laid  down  were 
strictly  observed.  Any  departure  from 
such  conditions  would  necessitate  the  re- 
consideration of  the  whole  scheme. 
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Our  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents a  tree  of  Kigelia  pinnata  growing  in  the 
Sajjan  Xiwas  Gardens,  Udaipur,  India.  ]Mr. 
Storek,  the  superintendent  of  the  gardens,  has 
been  rery  successful  in  obtaining  seeds  by  artifi- 
cial pollination,  and  the  specimen  figured  in  the 
illustration  is  a  young  tree  which  has  reached  the 
fruiting  stage.  As  wiU  be  seen,  the  fruits,  which 
are  borne  on  the  old  wood,  hang  down  like  can- 
dles, 2  feet  long,  suspended  by  J'et  longer  stalks. 
Kigelia  pinnata  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 
has  been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  the 
Tropics.  It  is  a  member  of  Bignoniaceae,  and 
forms  a  large  and  striking  tree. 

Royal  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1912.— The  revised  schedule  for 
the  International  E.xhibition,  to  be  held  at  Chel- 
sea, in  May  ne.xt,  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  copies  may  be  obtained,  post  free,  from  T. 
Geoffrey  W.  Henslow,  Secretary,  Royal  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition,  7,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster.  A  preliminary  schedule 
was  distributed  some  months  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  e-xhibitors  some  indication  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  competitive  classes,  but  it 
was  not  possible  at  that  time  to  enumerate  the 
awards.  These  latter  include  presentation  jups 
offered  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  (President  of  the  E.xhibition),  and 
others,  also  a  large  number  of  gold  and 
silver  medals.  In  some  of  the  more  e.xacting 
classes  money  prizes  accompany  the  medals,  in 
order  that  e.xliibitors  may  be  compensated  for 
expenses  necessarily  incurred.  The  present 
schedule  contains  this  information,  and  it  is 
therefore  indispensable  to  those  who  con- 
template making  contributions  to  the  show.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  Hon.  Press  Secretary. 

North      of      England       Horticultural 

Society. — At  the  exhibition  of  this  society  to  bo 
held  on  the  15th  inst.,  at  Harrogate,  in  the 
cricket  field  next  to  the  Harrogate  Agricultural 
Society's  field,  delegates  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  award  R.H.S.  medals.  Lord 
Faber  ha«  offered  a  challenge  cnp  for  the  best 
exhibit  staged  by  an  amateur  employing  a  regu- 
lar gardener.  Jlr.  AV.  Penrose  Green  and 
Lady  Kathleen  PiLKiNaiON  have  also  offered 
challenge  cups.  The  show  will  open  at  noon  and 
chwe  at  6.30  p.m.  .ludging  will  commence 
and  committees  will  meet  at  11  a.m.  The 
official  lijt  of  awards  will  be  made  at  3.30  p.m., 
when  the  cups,  to  be  held  for  one  year,  will  be 
))rescnte<l  to  the  winners  by  Lady  Kathleen 
I'lLKiNGTON.  The  National  Hardy  Plant  Society 
offers  special  prizes  for  a  "  circular  bed  of  hardy 
plants  of  not  more  than  three  kinds,  not  less  than 
6  feet  nor  more  than  8  feet  in  diameter,  to  demon- 
strate their  value  for  bedding." 

Visit  to  a  Seed  Nursery.  —  Messrs. 
John  K.  King  &  Sons  recently  invited  mem- 
bers of  the  gardening  Press  and  others  in- 
terested in  seed  raising  to  inspect  the  trials  at 
their  various  seed  farms,  situated  between 
Coggeshall  and  Chappel.  The  first  place 
visited  was  Robin's  Bridge,  Coggeshall,  where  a 
trial  of  213  varieties  of  garden  Peas  is  being  con- 
ducted. The  visitors  were  also  shown  trials  of 
Lettuces,  Onions,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Broccoli, 
Radish  and  Beet,  as  well  as  farm  crops,  includ- 
ing Mangel,  Sugar  Beet,  Swede,  Turnip,  Wheat, 
liarley,  and  Oats.  Altogether  the  crops  under 
cultivation  for  seed  purposes  at  the  various 
farms  included  284  acres  of  Swedes  and  Turnips, 
178  acres  of  Mangels,  280  acres  of  Wheats,  230 
acres  of  garden  Peas,  20  acres  of  garden  and 
field  Cabbages,  120  acres  of  Oats  and  Barley,  24 
acres  of  Radishes,  18  acres  of  Onions,  12  acres 
of  Carrots,  18  acres  of  garden  Beans,  and  16 
acres  of  Kohl  Rabi. 


The  Kings  Present  to  a  Gardener 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  presented  a  gold  and 
jeweUed  scarf  pin  to  Mr.  Williah  Smith,  the 
superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  Holyrood 
Palace,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Holyrood 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  to  Edinburgh. 

National     Hardy     Plant     Society.— The 

National  Hardy  Plant  Society  is  arranging  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  August  24, 
the  second  day  of  Shrewsbury  flower  show,  when 
papers  on  important  subjects  will  be  read  and 
discussed.  All  members  and  prospective  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  are  invited  to  attend.  Full 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Frank  Bouskell,  Market  Bosworth, 
Nuneaton. 

Exhibition  of  Gladioli.— In  the  Palm  Court 
at  Messrs.  Selfridge's,  Oxford  Street,  London, 
on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  inst.,  a  display  of  about 
1,000  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Kelw.ay  &  Son,  Langport.  The  flowers  proved 
a  great  attraction  to  visitors,  there  being  large 
spikes  of  some  of  the  finest  sorts  of  this  beautiful 
flower. 

Royal  Visitors  at  a  Dutch    Nursery.— 

On  Monday,  July  24,  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry  of 
the  Netherlands,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Moerheim  Nurseries,  Dedemsvaart,  Holland.  His 
Royal  Highness,  who  arrived  by  motorcar,  was 
welcomed  by  Jlr.  B.  Rhys  and  his  brother  Mr. 
L.  A.  Ruys,  and  immediately  the  company 
started  to  inspect  the  grounds.  The  Prince 
examined  with  much  interest  the  several  speciali- 
ties of  Mr.  Ruys'  nursery.  The  fields  with 
Delphiniums,  Phlox,  &c.,  which  were  in  full 
flower,  attracted  the  attention  of  His  Royal 
Highness,  and  he  expressed  admiration  of  the 
culture  of  the  Conifers,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies, 
Roses,  &c.  Mr.  Ruys  had  prepared  a  show  of 
cut  flowers.  Two  tables  were  covered  with  360 
vases  of  flowers,  among  which  were  50  varieties 
of  Roses,  including  Rayon  d'Or,  Juliet,  Lady 
Hillingdon,   and   Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine." — The  issue 
for  .Tuly  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the   following  plants  : — 

Viburnum  rhytidophyllum,  tab.  8382, 
figured  and  described  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
June  30.  1906,  p.  418.  The  plant  is  very  orna- 
mental in  September  when  covered  with  its  red 
berries,  which  ultimately  turned  black. 

SPIR.EA  Veitchh,  tab.  8383. — This  species  was 
described  by  Mr.  Hemsley  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  April  25,  1903,  p.  258.  Plants  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  have 
formed  growths  6  to  8  feet  long  in  a  single 
season.  These  shoots  are  barren  the  first  year, 
but  tho  following  season  they  develop  axillary 
branches. 

Dhacocepiiai.um  .\hgunen9e,  tab.  8384. — 
The  genus  Dracocephalum  includes  two  closely- 
allied  species,  D.  Ruyschiana  and  D.  austriacum. 
D.  argunense,  which  was  regarded  by  the  late 
Professor  Gray  as  a  variety  of  the  D.  Ruyschi- 
ana, was  named  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  9,  1878,  p.  167,  as  D.  Ruyschi- 
ana, variety  japonicum.  The  .species  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  gardens,  having  been  intro- 
duced in  1822.  Jlr.  W.  Purdom,  whilst  plant 
collecting  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  sent 
seeds  from  Weichang,  in  Northern  Chili,  and 
the  plants  raised  therefrom  furnished  the 
material  for  illustration  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine. 


_  CucuMis  meiuliferus,  tab.  8385.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  Tropical  Africa,  and  produces 
briDiant,  scarlet  fruits,  which  remain  on  the 
planU  for  a  long  time,  and  are  very  ornamental 
Specimens  grown  in  the  Tropical  Aquatic  house 
at  Kew,  in  company  with  other  gourds,  pro- 
duced a  most  beautiful  effect. 

Cypripedium  speciosum,  tab.  8386 —This 
species  has  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  C.  macranthimi,  of  which  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  near  ally,  but  the  ori.^inal  C 
macranthum  has  floweri  of  a  deep  ros°e-purple 
shade.  In  C.  speciosum  they  are  pale  flesh-colour 
veined  with  rose.  The  cultural  conditions 
suitable  for  C.  macranthum  are  also  suitable  for 
C.  speciosum. 

lofi  '^^«'  '"PATIENS.-In  the  Kew  Bulletin, 
lyil,  p.  249,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  describes 
a  new  Balsam  with  ■  peltate  leaves,  under 
the  name  of  Impatiens  peltata.  It  is  a  native 
ot  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  D.  T.  Gwynne  Vaughan,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Belfast.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  states  that 
It  IS  the  only  species  known  to  him  having  pel- 
tately  attached  petioles,  and  a  stiff,  sub-erect  spini- 
form  spur.  It  is  a  fleshy  herb  9  to  12  inches  high, 
bearing  few,  solitary,  pink  flowers,  less  than  an 
inch  in  their  greatest  diameter.  A  second  species, 
I.  Vaughanii,  described  in  the  same  place,  is  re- 
markable in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers,  de- 
scribed by  the  discoverer  as:  "Lower  two  peri- 
anth segments  greenish  yellow  ;  tubular  process 
cream  yellow;  other  segments  deep  violet  to 
purple." 

Publications  R  ec  eive  D.-7ourna/  of 
Botany.  (August.)  (London  :  West.  Newman  & 
Co.,  54,  Hattou  Garden,  E.G.)     Price  Is   6d 


SWEET  PEAS  AT  WISLEY. 

Splendid  plants  of  Sweet  Peas  have  been 
grown  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Wisley  this  season- 
one  of  the  driest  on  record— notwithstanding 
the  light  character  of  the  soil.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit,  the  clumps,  70  in  number,  were  about 
7  feet  tall  and  4  feot  in  diameter.  The  plants 
had  a  large  crop  of  flowers  of  excellent  quality, 
(he  footstalks  being  quite  1  foot  in  length,  aiid 
many  of  the  spikes  bearing  each  four  blooms.  The 
ground  was  trenched  early  in  February  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet  6  inches,  cow  manure  and  a 
little  lime  being  added.  The  seeds  were  sown 
under  glass  early  in  February  in  3-inch  pots, 
filled  with  ordinary  garden  soil,  four  or  five 
seeds  in  each  pot.  Soon  after  germination  the 
pots  were  stood  out-of-doors  on  a  warm  border, 
and  planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  on 
March  15.  Four  potsful  were  planted  in  a  circle 
to  form  a  clump.  Hazel  sticks  were  used  as 
supports,  one  in  the  centre  and  three  or  four 
round  about  each  clump.  Tho  plants  were  kept 
well  watered,  and  in  June  were  mulched  on  the 
surface  with  a  layer  of  rotted  manure. 

It  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  secret  of 
such  fine  success  on  a  dry  soil,  in  a  situation  ex- 
po.sed  to  blazing  sun  all  day.  Clean,  rational 
culture,  without  any  attempt  to  force  growth 
by  the  aid  of  artificial  manure  is,  I  consider,  the 
secret.  A  deputation  of  the  Floral  Committee 
examined  the  Sweet  Peas  recently  and  gave  a 
number  of  awards  and  recommendations  (see  p. 
96).  The  merits  of  the  respective  varieties  as 
decorative  plants  were  considered,  i.e.,  plants 
which,  while  being  good  in  habit  and  floriferous- 
ness  for  garden  decoration,  also  furnished 
flowers  of  pleasing  form  and  shades  for  use  as 
cut  blooms.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  best  included 
Nubian,  a  large,  dark-maroon  variety ;  A-sta 
Ohn,  an  excellent  strong-growing  lavender- 
coloured  root;  Dobbie's  Sunproof  Crimson, 
Elfrida  Pearson,  pale-pink  and  white,  giving 
some  flowers  with  double  standards ;  Isobel  Mal- 
colm, pale-cream ;  and  Etta  Dyke,  pure  white. 
Vi.iilor. 
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IPO^ICEA  RUBRO-CSRULEA. 

The  gemis  Iponicfa  is  represuiited  in  gjideiis 
by  about  h;ilf-a-du7.eii  beautiful  and  well-marked 
species.  If  we  had  to  deal  with  no  more  than 
these  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  history  and  descriptions  of  garden  Ipomceas. 
Botanists  fix  the  number  of  known  Ipomoeas  at 
between  300  and  400  species,  including  with 
them  the  genera  Quamoclit,  Batatas,  Pharbitis, 
Calonyction  and  Exogonium,  as  well  as  many 
•of  the  plants  usually  known  as  Convolvuluses. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  ornamental  and 


this  beautiful  Ipoma?a  will  be  new  to  many,  yet 
it  has  been  known  in  English  gardens  for  more 
than  70  years.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Mexico. 
Valuable  as  is  the  plant  under  glass,  its  merits 
are  most  apparent  in  the  open  garden,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise 
to  me  that  so  few  employ  this  Ipomoja  for  the 
adornment  of  their  gardens  during  the  summer 
and  early  autumn.  Last  year  I  had  six  plants 
growing  against  a  south-west  wall  12  feet  high. 
Wires  were  strained  perpendicularly  up  the  wall 
at  a  distance  of  about  2  inches  from  the  brick- 


[rA.'fnCin,";!  by   \Vy„dl„ii:,  I'ltzlwrbcn. 

Fig.  53. — ipoMCEA  rubko-ccerule.-^  ;  floweks  pale  blue. 


many  of  them  quite  distinct  from  the  few  that 
are  in  cultivation.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  which,  though  fugitive, 
are  developed  in  such  abundant  and  rapid  suc- 
cession as  to  keep  up  a  rich  display  of  blossoms 
for  several  v/eeks  or  even  months.  Ipoanoea  rubro- 
coerulea  (see  fig.  53)  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  annual  climbers  and  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate.  It  thrives  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory during  the  summer,  requiring  a  littio 
extra  heat  during  its  flowering  season.  Although 


work,  and  the  Ipomoeas  soon  furnished  these 
supports.  The  plants  branched  very  freely  and 
entirely  covered  the  surface  of  the  wall,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  about  10  feet.  It  is  sometimes 
advised  to  sow  the  seeds  in  February,  but  this  is 
far  too  early  for  those  planted  out-of-doors ;  not 
much  before  the  end  of  June  is  suitable.  My  prac- 
tice is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a  warm  house  in  May. 
to  gradually  harden  off  the  plants  when  they  are 
about  6  inches  high,  and  to  place  them  afterwards 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.     By  the  end  of  June  they 


will  be  about  2  feet  high  and  carrying  flower- 
buds.  The  soil  close  to  the  wall  should  be  taken 
out  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  and  a  width  of  1  foot. 
The  holes  should  be  filled  with  a  compost  com- 
posed of  one-half  well-rotted  manure  from  a 
spent  mushroom  bed  and  one-half  leaf-mould  and 
fibrous  loam.  Sufficient  room  should  be  left  to 
receive  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  when  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  this 
operation  needs  to  be  done  very  carefully,  so 
that  the  mass  may  not  be  broken.  The  soil  should 
be  pressed  lightly  around  the  roots  and  a  copious 
watering  given.  Every  evening,  if  rain  has  not 
fallen  during  the  day,  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  copiously.  A  resident  in  the  United 
States,  writing  of  this  Ipomoea,  states:  "This 
grows  luxuriantly  in  warm,  sunny  places  out-of- 
doors,  but  I  do  not  think  your  English  summers 
are  long  enough  for  it  to  bloom  in  the  outside 
garden,  and,  therefore,  you  had  better  treat  it 
as  an  indoor  vine."  How  mistaken  he  was  is 
proved  by  the  accompanying  illustration.  Last 
year  the  plants  bloomed  splendidly,  from  40  to 
50  blossoms  expanding  every  morning,  and  on 
one  occasion  there  were  72  flowers.  They  made 
a  beautiful  picture  and  were  greatly  admired  by 
visitors.  Unfortunately,  the  flowers  fade  soon 
after  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  are  closed  and 
turn  pinkish-red,  this  being  probably  the  reason 
for  the  name  "  rubro-coerulea,  but  when  the 
flower  is  fresh  it  is  of  a  lovely  pale  blue  colour. 
The  plants  commenced  to  bloom  the  second  week 
in  July,  and  fresh  flowers  continued  to  expand 
every  morning  until  nearly  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, after  which  no  more  expanded,  though  there 
■\'ere  hundreds  of  buds.  The  individual  flowers 
measure  4  inches  across,  and  supply  a  tint  that 
is  absolutely  unique  in  the  summer  garden.  I 
have  grown  this  plant  for  five  years  consecu- 
tively, and  even  in  wet  summers  it  has  always 
been  a  success.      Wyndham  Filzherhert. 


FARM  INSTITUTES. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
cnunty  education  authorities  announces  that  the 
Treasury,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
velopment Commissioners,  have  decided  to  make 
an  advance  from  the  Development  Fund  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  order  to  enable  the  Board 
to  make  additional  grants  in  aid  of  the  provision 
by  county  education  authorities  of  agricultural 
education,  in  so  far  as  that  falls  within  the  pro- 
vince assigned  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
Memorandum  of  Arrangsments  between  the  B  ard 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  issued  on  September  22,  1909  (Cd. 
4886  of  1909). 

The  grants  will  be  distributed  under  detailed' 
regulations,  which  the  Board  hope  to  issue  at  an 
early  date.  They  will  be  given,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  made  by  the  Board  after  con- 
sultation with  representative  members  of  county 
education  authorities  and  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Rural  Education  Conference  on 
County  Staffs,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Develop- 
ment Commissioners  and  the  Treasury,  in  aid  of 
the  provision  by  individual  counties  or  by  com- 
binations of  counties  of  county  staffs  of  agricul- 
tural instructors  working  from  farm  institutes  as- 
their  headquarters.  The  several  types  of  work 
within  and  without  a  farm  institute  which  a 
county  staff  might  undertake  in  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances are  described  in  detail  in  the  encltjsed 
Memorandum  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Rural  Education.  It  is  intended  that  a  farm  in- 
stitute should  serve  as  the  headquarters  for  the 
miscellaneous  and  itinerant  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural staff,  other  than  that  done  in  regular  local 
courses  of  instruction,  and  for  educational  demon- 
strations and  similar  purposes,  and  that  it  should 
also  provide  accommodation  for  central  courses  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  kindred  subjects. 
These  central  courses  might  include,  for  example, 
(i.)  a  16  to  20  weeks'  winter  agricultural  course 
for  the  sons  of  smalj  farmers,  who  have  acquired 
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some  practical  experience  on  the  land  since  leav- 
ing elementary  schools ;  (ii.)  shorter  courses  in 
dairy  work,  poultry-keeping  and  the  like  during 
spring  and  summer;  and  (iii.)  vacation  courses  for 
teachers  of  rural  subjects  in  local  continuation 
courses.  The  buildings  of  an  institute  should  in- 
clude (a)  an  educational  block  with  class-rooms, 
laboratories  for  students  and  staff,  dairy,  poultry 
stores,  carpenters'  and  smiths'  shops,  "&c.,  and, 
where  necessary,  bee-keeping  and  fruit-preserving 
stores ;  (b)  residential  accommodation  for  the 
principal;  and  (c)  such  other  accommodation  as 
may  be  desirable.  Suitable  equipment  for  the 
educational  work  will  of  course  be  necessary,  and 
additional  provision  may  in  some  cases  be  re- 
quired for  the  institution  of  an  information  bureau 
and  a  library  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
staff  outside  the  farm  institute. 

Aid  will  be  granted  from  the  Development  Fund 
towards  both  the  provision  and  the  maintenance 
of  farm  institutes.  The  grant  in  aid  of  the  pro- 
vision or  enlargement  of  a  farm  institute  will  be 
limited  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
75  per  cent,  of  the  total  approved  cost  of  the 
provision  or  enlargement.  The  maintenance  of  a 
farm  institute  will  be  aided  in  two  ways.  The 
authority  providing  the  farm  institute  will  receive 
grants  under  the  Board's  ordinary  regulations  for 
technical  schools,  &c.,  in  respect  of  the  instruction 
given  by  the  county  agricultural  staff  in  regular 
courses.  To  these  will  be  added  a  contribution 
from  the  Development  Fund  in  respect  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous and  itinerant  work  of  the  staff,  which 
will  be  so  limited  that  the  total  exchequer  aid 
distributed  by  the  Board  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  approved  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institute  and  its  staff.  The  small  amount  of  aid 
at  present  given  towards  the  miscellaneous  and 
itinerant  work  of  a  county  staff,  under  Article  34 
of  the  Regulations  for  Technical  Schools,  &c..  will 
be  discontinued,  and  the  Board's  grants,  otherwise 
than  out  of  th«  Development  Fund,  will  in  future 
be  limited  to  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

On  educational  grounds  the  Board  of  Education 
regard  it  as  essential  for  the  successful  working  of 
a  farm  institute  that  there  should  be  available 
and  in  close  proximity  to  it  a  farm  and  garden. 
These  will  not  only  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  internal  courses  of  the  institute,  but 
should  also  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  country.  In  some 
■cases  a  "  small  holding  "  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses may  with  advantage  be  added.  The  farm 
and  garden  should  be  conducted  on  business  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
primary  use  for  educational  purposes ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  such  use  will  as  a  rule  entail  some 
annual  deficiency  upcm  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
Under  the  Memorandum  of  Arrangements  be- 
tween the  two  Boards,  it  will  be  for  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  distribute  any- 
State  aid  which  may  become  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  farm  and  farm  buildings.  That  Board 
■will,  it  is  understood,  in  fact  seek  an  advance 
from  the  Development  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  aid  local  education  authorities 
to  equip  and  maintain  farms  in  connectijn  with 
farm   institutes. 

It  will  as  a  rule  be  desirable  that  the  value 
of  a  staff  of  agricultural  instructors  should  be 
fully  recognised  in  a  county  before  it  is  given 
permanent  establishment  in  an  institute,  and  the 
regulations  will,  therefore,  make  temporary  pro- 
vision for  grants  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
staff  of  instructors,  which  has  been  appointed  in 
advance  of  the  provision  of  its  permanent  head- 
quarters, as  an  initial  step  in  the  more  complete 
organisation  proposed  for  a  county  or  a  group 
of  counties. 

The  sums  which  will  be  advanced  to  the  Board 
of  Education  up  to  March  31,  1916,  from  the 
Development  Fund  for  the  purposes  explained 
above  will  not  exceed  in  all  £325,000.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Development  Commission  are 
not  prepared  to  recommend  the  making  of  any 
■other  advances  during  this  period  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  provision  of  such  branches  of 
agricultural  education  as  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  these  circum- 
stances, local  education  authorities  will  doubtless 
recognise  that  no  useful  purpose  will  now  be 
served  by  their  niuli'rtakiiig  the  preparation  of 
applications  to  the  Treasury  for  direct  advances 
from  the  Development  Fund,  and  will  instead 
make  application  to  the  Board  of  Education  for 
aid  towards  farm  institutes  under  the  forthcoming 
regulations. 


Li  making  grants  under  this  scheme  to  local 
education  authorities,  the  Board  of  Education 
have  undertaken  to  secure  that  the  grants  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
any  e.xpenditure  at  present  incurred  by  a  local 
education  authority  out  of  rates  or  other  local 
resourc-ss  upon  work  of  the  type  to  be  aided,  or 
the  arnount  of  any  contribution  made  by  the 
authority  out  of  such  funds  to  the  higher  types 
of  educational  work  conducted  by  agricultural 
coUeges.  It  is  also  essential  that  only  such  farm 
institutes  shall  be  provided  and  ma'intained  by 
aid  from  the  Development  Fund  as  are  really 
necessary,  and  in  this  connection  the  Board  will 
give  close  consideration  to  the  possibilitv  and 
desirability  of  combination  between  counties  for 


OSMANTHUS  ARMATUS,  DIELS. 

A  LIVING  plant  of  this  new  and  strikingly  dis- 
tinct evergreen  (see  fig.  54)  was  brought  by  me 
from  China  in  1902  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  Cooonbe 
Wood  Nursery,  where  a  good  stock  of  young 
plants  has  been  raised  from  the  original.  This 
new  Osmanthus  is  a  rare  plant  in  a  wild  state, 
occurring  sparingly  in  woods  throughout 
Western  Hupeh.  It  affects  cliffs  and  humus-clad 
boulders,  often  in  dense  shade,  but  occasionally 
fully  exposed  to  sun.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
Osmanthuses,  Hollies,  and  prickly-leaved  ever- 
greens generally,  the  leaves  become  smaller  and 
less  spiny  on  adult  plants.     In  one  of  my  speci- 


\l']mlfKrulh  by  E.  /.   Hittlil 
Fir,.    5;,— FOLIAGE    OF   OSMANTHUS    ARMATUS. 


the  purpose.  In  view  of  the  limitations  placed 
upon  the  funds  at  the  Board's  disposal,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  impose  limitations  upon  the 
number  and  size  of  the  institutes  to  be  aided  in 
any  individual  county. 

The  detailed  regulations  will  be  supplied  to 
the  authority  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared. 
Many  points  of  detail  in  regard  both  to  the  sub- 
stance and  form  of  applications  will  require  settle- 
ment and  will  need  careful  consideration,  and  the 
authority  should  therefore  defer  for  the  present 
the  completion  of  any  scheme  they  may  have  it 
in  contemplation  to  make,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  counties,  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  Board  to  deal  with  any  applica- 
tions relating  to  farm  institutes  or  county  agri- 
cultural staffs  until  the  regulations  have  been 
published. 


mens  collected  in  1900  (No.  2.645)  the  leaves  are 
2  to  3  inches  long,  oval,  and  the  margins  vary 
from  spiny-toothed  to  quite  entire.  Osmanthus 
armatus  has  not  flowered  yet  under  cultivation. 
It  belongs  to  the  autumn -flowering  group  with 
axillary  inflorescences  like  0.  aquifolium  as 
distinct  from  the  spring-flowering  species  with  a 
terminal  inflorescence  like  0.  Delavayi,  Franchet. 
The  description  here  appended  is  founded  on 
my  Herb.  No.  2,645  and  living  material 
(No.  1,915),  and  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters are  well  shown  in  fig.  54.  In  eomo 
respects  it  amplifies  Dr.  Diels's  original  de- 
scription founded  on  a  specimen  collected 
in  South  Szechuan  hy  von  Rosthorn  (No. 
2,040).       In     the     Kew     Herbarium    there     ara 
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several  sheets  of  this  plant  collected  by  Dr. 
Henry  in  various  localities  in  Western  Hupeb. 

Osmanthus  armatus,  Diels,  in  Eng.  Jahrb., 
xxix.,  p.  532,  describes  the  species  thus; — 

"  An  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  8-15  feet 
high,  witli  rigid  branchlets,  greyish  white  by 
autumn,  clothed  with  minute  down  and  furnished 
with  pale  lenticels.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
when  young,  3  to  6  inches  or  more  long,  %  to  Ij 
inch  wide,  acimiinate,  rounded  or  sub-cordate  at 
the  base  and  abruptly  narrowed  to  petiole, 
coarsely  dendate ;  the  teeth  triangular  with  very 
slender,  spiny  points;  dark,  dull  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ;  petioles 
and  midrib  often  dull-red  coloured,  venation 
prominently  reticulate;  lower  surface  covered 
with  minute  dark  dots.  Petiole  |  to  i  inch  long, 
downy.  Flowers,  creamy-white,  fragrant,  {  inch 
in  diameter,  produced  in  axillary  fascicles  in  the 
autumn;  corolla  lobes  sub-rotund;  calyx  glabrous 
irregularly  toothed  and  lobed  ;  peduncles  glabrous 
about  i  inch  long,  slender.  Fruit  ovoid,  %  inch 
long,  violet-black."     E.  11.    WiUon. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  reiponsible  far 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Kensington  Gardens. —  Numbers  of  gar- 
deners will  be  paying  their  amiual  visit  to  the 
parks  and  gardens  in  London  during  A.ugust  and 
September.  I  trust  they  may  have  time  to  in- 
spect the  long  walk  in  Ke"nsington  Gardens,  where 
tlie  flower  borders  are,  and  promise  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  perfect  paradise  of  floral  beauty. 
The  Dutch  garden  near  to  Kensington  Palace, 
with  its  fine  Lily  tank,  is  also  just  now  very 
beautiful,     ll'm.    Lee,   Kensington. 

Secret  Commissions. — I  am  desired  by  the 
committee  of  the  Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery 
Prevention  League,  Incorporated,  to  warn  your 
readers  against  the  practice  of  certain  foreign 
firms  who  are  in  the  habit  of  offering  British 
gardeners  a  secret  commission.  One  catalogue, 
for  which  I  have  to  thank  a  gardener,  has  the 
words  written  upon  an  inside  page  in  pencil, 
"  5  per  cent,  discount  for  head  gardeners." 
Illustrations  of  such  practices  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  but  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  put 
those  who  employ  gardeners  on  their  guard,  as 
some  of  the  offending  firms  have  neither  agents 
nor  travellers  in  this  country,  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Corruption  Act,  which  prevents  British 
firms  from  giving  secret  commissions,  affords  no 
remedy  in  such  cases.  If..  M.  Leonard,  Secretary 
of  the  Secret  Commissions  and  Bribery  Preven- 
tion League,   Incorporated. 

Rosa  hemisph>erica  (p.  92).— If  G  M. 
Taylor  will  consult  Clusius  or  Parkinson  he 
will  find  that  Nicholson  was  quite  correct  in 
his  account  of  the  introduction  of  this  Rose. 
H.  N.  EUacomhe,  Bittun   Vicarage,  Bristol. 

Mussaenda  erythrophylla  (see p. 95.  fig. 43). 
— This  plant  was  first  distributed  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Bull  of  Chelsea,  as  long  ago  as  1888, 
and  was  figured  in  his  catalogue  for  that  year. 
It  did  not  become  popular,  and  after  a  time 
almost  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  Within  the 
last  few  yeare  it  has  been  more  frequently  met 
with  in  flower,  and  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  desir- 
able garden  plant.  The  creamy-yellow,  five- 
pointed,  star-shaped  flowers  with  their  ruby 
centres  are  very  pretty,  but  extremely  fugacious. 
The  brilliantly-coloured  sepals  by  which  they 
are  subtended  are  of  a  lasting  nature,  so  that  the 
plant  remains  an  object  of  beauty  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  When  first  introduced  to  cultivation 
it  was  grown  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove, 
under  which  conditions  it  grew  freely  but 
flowered  seldom.  In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Feltham  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  compara- 
tively cool  structure,  with  the  result  that  flowers 
are  freely  produced.  Cuttings  root  readily,  and 
the  young  plants  grow  freely,  but  if  the' atmo- 
sphere is  too  hot  and  dry  the  leaves  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider.  In  some  parts  of 
India  it  is  employed  as  a  bedding  plant,  the  en- 
larged sepals  being  freely  produced  and  bril- 
liantly-coloured in  that  hot  country.      11'.   T. 


"  Cox's  Orange  Pippin." — Mr.  Bunyard's 
note  on  this  Apple  (see  p.  81)  is  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  particularly  in  relation  to  .Spha?- 
ropsis  malorum,  one  of  the  two  leaf-spots  to  which 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  specially  subject.  .Mr. 
Bunyard's  experience  agrees  with  some  Ameri- 
can investigators  in  regarding  this  spot  as  a 
cause  of  canker.  With  respect  to  the  need  of 
avoiding  the  planting  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
in  large  blocks,  the  question  is  as  to  whether 
the  variety  is  self-pollinating  or  not.  If  it  is, 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  planting  in 
large  blocks.  In  one  orchard,  I  have  12  rows 
of  the  variety  in  one  block,  and  one  outside  row, 
which  has  no  Apple  trees  on  the  outside  of  it,  is 
bearing  as  freely  as  the  row  on  the  other  side 
next  to  trees  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  are  144 
feet  distant.    A. 

-Jlr.    Bunyard   expresses     the     opinion 


■'  that,  for  richness  of  flavour  and  digestible  tex- 
ture, this  Apple  is  superseded  by  Roundway 
Magnum  Boiium."  I  am  aw-are  that  Mr.  Bun- 
yard  holds  a  very  high  opinion  of  Roundway 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  if  his  opinion  is  formed 
partly  from  its  cooking  qualities  I  will  admit  that 
it  is  a  good-flavoured  Apple  in  that  respect.  But 
how  many  who  have  grow'n  the  latter  vaiiety 
would  regard  it  as  equal  to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin? 
The  fruit  is  too  large  for  dessert  purposes,  and 
the  variety  has  very  little  colour  to  recom- 
mend it  for  the  table.  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum  is  a  good  grower,  but  I  have  never  found 
it  a  free  cropper,  and  free  growth  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  induce  people  to  plant  it.  If  this 
variety  is  so  meritorious,  how  is  it  that  it  is  not 
more  generally  cultivated?  One  seldom  finds  it 
in  private  gardens,  and  I  believe  Messrs.  Bun- 
yard's is  the  only  firm  which  catalogue  it ;  at  any 
rate,  that  was  the  case  in  the  past.  American 
JMother  is  an  excellent  dessert  variety.  Lady 
Sudeley  is  fair,  when  eaten  quickly  after  gathering. 
James  Grieve  is  a  nice-flavoured  early  Apple,  and 
one  which  should  be  grown  more  extensively.  Mr. 
Bunyard  justly  remarks  that  stocks  are  a  most 
important  matter  in  the  cultivation  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  also  suitable  land.  Any 
variety  of  Apple  grown  on  the  approved  Para- 
dise stock  (which  is  the  approved  stock)  should 
be  grafted  sufficiently  near  to  the  ground  to 
allow  of  the  union  being  covered.  We  might 
then  probably  hear  less  of  canker.  I  have  saved 
more  than  one  cankered  Apple  tree  by  replant- 
ing and  covering  the  union,  and  this  has  also 
added  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree.     T.  II .  Slade. 

A  Heavy  Rainfall.  —  At  New  Barnet  on 
Wednesday,  .luly  26,  during  a  thunderstorm, 
2  inches  of  rain  was  registered.  As  much  as  1.52 
inch  fell  in  50  minutes.     .-1.  .1/.,  Greenhill  Park. 

The    Hollyhock    Disease.— What   are   the 

conditions  favourable  to  the  increase  of  Puccinia 
malvacearum,  the  Hollyhock  disease?  For  many 
years  it  has,  in  the  average  garden,  been  almost 
impossible  to  retain  any  foliage  on  the  plants. 
The  flowers  have  usually  been  good,  bright  of 
colour,  and  fine  in  form,  but  they  have  been 
borne  on  bare  poles.  Various  remedies  have 
been  tried,  but  still  the  rust  quickly  destroyed 
nearly  every  leaf.  In  a  few  instances  seeds  sown 
in  the  ground  where  the  plants  were  intended 
to  flower  produced  plants  which  survived  the 
disease  better  than  other  plants  did,  but  in  far 
too  many  cases  this  change  of  method  was  in- 
effectual. But  this  summer  one  sees,  in  many 
different  gardens,,  fine,  stately  Hollyhocks 
wreathed  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  retaining 
large,  rich  leaves,  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the 
ground.  Tliis  welcome  improvement  naturally 
brings  forth  the  inevitable  "  why."  Can  it  be 
that,  as  often  happens,  the  disease  has  worn 
itself  out  and  is  departing,  almost  as  suddenly  as 
it  came,  or  is  it  that  the  Hollyhock  rust  has 
not  found  the  weather  conditions  congenial? 
Cliili,  the  home  of  the  disease,  is  a  country  with 
a  large  annual  rainfall  and  warm,  moist  sum- 
mers, so  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
as  the  disease  was  very  abundant  during  the 
cycle  of  wet  summers  which  we  have  just  passed 
through,  and  that  it  is  absent  now,  the  condi- 
tions essential  for  its  spread  have  been  wanting. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  the  carpels 
are  attacked,  the  seeds  produce  diseased  seed- 
lings, so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  entirely 
rid  of  the  disease  after  another  tropical  summer, 
even  though  wet  seasons  follow.    A.  C.  Bartlett. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  61-70.^ 

(Continued  from  page  St'.) 

2,     ENGLAND,    N.E. 

Yorkshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  below  the  average,  with  the  exception  of 
Apples  and  Strawberries,  which  are  average, 
and  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which  are 
rather  larger  crops  than  usual.  The  profusion 
of  blossom  was  remarkable  but  prolonged 
drought  and  cold  nights  affected  the  yield  un- 
favourably. The  bright  sunshine  and  drying 
winds  experienced  since  rain  fell  at  the  end  of 
Jmie  have  exhausted  the  soil  of  moisture,  and 
all  fruit  trees  are  now  feeling  the  effects  of 
drought  most  seriously.  Our  soil  is  of  a  stiff 
nature,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  marl,  clay  and 
chalk.    E.  Jordan,  Warier  Priory  Gardens,  York. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  fruit  year  were 

favourable  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  but  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  rainfall  was  responsible  for  many 
of  the  fruits  dropping,  particularly  Plums, 
these  trees  being  bare  of  fruits.  Apples  are 
above  a  usual  crop  and  of  good  quality.  Straw- 
berries were  plentiful  and  promised  well  till 
drought  and  brilliant  sunshine  caused  the  plants 
to  become  dried  up.  Our  difficulties  in  a  dry 
season  may  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  our 
garden  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  our 
thin  soil  overlies  sandy  rag.  Only  those  crops 
that  have  been  watered  copiously  have  done  well 
this  season.  We  have  had  57  rainless  days,  be- 
tween May  1  and  Julv  10.  J.  G.  Wilson,  Cherel 
Park  Gardens:,    Wakefield. 

Strawberi-ies  promised  a  heavy  crop,  but 

owing  to  drought  the  berries  failed  to  swell. 
Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries  were  all 
heavy  crops.  Pears  are  a  very  poor  crop  ;  the 
trees  produced  very  little  blossom.  Apples  set 
exceptionally  well,  and  although  many  of 
the  fruits  fell  owing  to  the  drought,  there 
are  still  too  many  on  the  trees  to  mature 
properly.  The  soil  in  these  gardens  is  a  heavy 
loam  resting  on  clay  with  red  sand  below.  A 
season  such  as  this  suits  it  well.  Jas.  E.  Hatha- 
way, Baldershy  Park  Gardens,  Thirsk. 

Apples  are  a  satisfactory  crop,  especially 

early  varieties.  Pears  are  very  scarce,  but  the 
fruits  are  very  clean.  Gooseberries,  Raspberries 
and  Red  Currants  are  all  good  crops.  Black  Cur- 
rants are  scarce,  and  the  bushes  are  affected  with 
blight.  The  Strawberry  crop  was  adversely 
affected  by  the  drought.  Geo.  P.  Bound,  Grims- 
ton  Park  Gardens,   Tadcastcr. 

All    bush    fruits,    with   the    exception    of 

Black  Currants,  are  very  good  crops.  Straw- 
berries were  satisfactory,  but  the  season  was 
soon  over.  The  Apple  crop  is  very  promising ; 
trees  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck  and  James  Grieve  are  carrying 
heavy  crops.  Plums  are  looking  well,  but 
the  Pear  crop  is  a  poor  one.  Apricots  are 
almost  a  complete  failure.  Both  Raspberries  and 
Loganberries  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops. 
Early  Potatos  have  given  only  half  the  usual 
crop,  although  late  varieties  are  satisfactory. 
A.  E.  Sutton,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,  Welburn. 

5,    ENGLAND,    E. 

Cambridgeshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  trees  and  fruits  are  clean, 
especially  where  spraying  was  practised  last  win- 
ter. Ribston  Pippin  worked  on  the  Paradise 
stock  is  always  satisfactory  in  these  gardens,  and 
this  year  the  trees  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop, 
for  although  many  fruits  have  fallen,  there  are 
plenty  left.  Pears  are  an  irregular  crop,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Apricots.  Plum  trees 
on  walls  and  in  the  open  are  carrying  heavy 
crops.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  promised  well  in 
early  spring,  but  on  the  morning  of  April  12 
9°  of  frost  were  registered,  and  this  spoiled  the 
prospects.  Black  Currants  are  rather  scarce  :  the 
bushes  were  attacked  by  aphis  at  the  time  tlie 
fruits  were  setting.  Strawberries  have  been  an 
abundant  crop,  and  the  fruits  were  of  good 
quality.  11'.  J.  Snrll,  Wimpnle  Hall  Gardrrn^, 
Boysljin. 

All  hardy  fruit  trees  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  blossom,  but  the  long-continued  drought 
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has  been  the  cause  of  large  numbers  of  Apple 
and  Pear  fruits  dropping.  We  have  given  the 
trees  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  mulched 
them,  to  ensure  the  fruits  swelling.  Bush  trees, 
four  years  old,  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Wealthy,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  and  Lord  Suffield  Apples  are  carrying 
good  crops.  Pear  trees  set  only  half  a  crop  of 
fruits,  owing  to  the  cold  north-east  winds  in 
April  and  Alay.  Black  aphis  has  been  very 
troublesome  on  Cherry  tree.s,  necessitating  much 
labour  in  sj-ringing  with  the  garden  engine,  and 
the  applications  of  insecticides.  The  soil  here  is 
a  strong  loam,  resting  on  the  blue  gault.  T.  W. 
Birkini<luiw,  Hathy  Park  Gardens,   Gamlingay. 

The  Apple  crop  is  a  very  thin  one,  the 

local  Emneth  or  Victoria  being  the  best  variety ; 
Lord  Grosvenor  following  closely.  The  Pear 
crop  is  a  failure ;  of  Plums  there  is  only  a  half 
crop  of  Victoria  and  Belle  do  Louvain,  and 
even  less  of  The  Czar.  Cherries  are  fairly  plen- 
tiful, but  the  fruits  are  small.  Among  small 
fruits,  Gooseberries  are  about  three-quarters  of 
the  usual  crop.  Red  Currants  are  about  half 
the  average  quantity ;  Black  Currants  are  very 
scarce,  but  Raspberries  are  satisfactory.  The 
Strawberry  crop  was  a  good  one,  the  variety 
Leader  being  especially  fine.  Stephen  Castle, 
Walpole  St.  Andrews,    Wisbech. 

Essex. — There  will  be  an  abundance  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruits  in  these  gardens;  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  being  especially  good.  Of 
small  fruits,  the  yield  of  Strawberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants  is  the  finest  I  have  known 
here.  Frosts  occurred  when  the  trees  of  Nec- 
tarines, Peaches,  and  Apricots  were  in  bloom, 
and  later  a  hailstorm  of  great  severity  damaged 
these  crops,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  crops 
are  fair.  The  [irolonged  drought  during  May 
and  June  is  probably  responsible  for  a  medium 
crop  only  of  IMorello  Cherries.  Arthur  Bullock, 
Copped  Ilall  Gardens,  Epping. 

The   Apple   crop   promised   early   in   the 

season  to  be  an  extra  good  one,  but  owing  to 
the  drought  many  of  the  fruits  have  fallen. 
Black  Currants  were  almost  a  failure,  owing  to 
late  frosts  and  hailstorms.  Early  Strawberries 
were  very  good,  but  late  varieties  did  not  finish 
their  fruits  well,  owing  to  the  drought.  William 
Johnson,  Stanstcd  Hall  Gardens,  Stansttd. 

Notwithstanding   the   effects   of   the   dry 

weather  that  prevailed  during  the  month  of  May 
and  the  early  part  of  June,  and  occasional  sharp 
frosts  during  the  latter  month,  the  crop  of 
Apples  must  be  pronounced  as  fairlv  satisfac- 
tory. Large  trees  of  Hamhledon's  Deux  Ans, 
Norfolk  Beefing,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  King 
of  the  Pippins  are  all  carrying  good  crops  of 
fine,  clean  fruit.  Young  trees  of  the  follow- 
ing sterling  varieties  of  Apples  are  also 
bearing  fair  crops  : — Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville, 
Grenadier,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby,  Early 
Victoria,  Early  Julyan,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Potts's  Seedling,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  Warner's  King.  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  are  almost  nil.  Gooseberries 
are  a  good  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  a  good 
average  crop.  Royal  Sovereign  continues  to  bear 
satisfactory  crops  of  fine,  large,  firm,  well- 
flavoured  fruits.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  rest- 
ing on  a  sandy-clay  subsoil,  the  ground  sloping 
southward,  and  is  protected  fairly  well  from  the 
north  and  east.  Altogether,  the  situation  may 
be  considered  a  favourable  one.  //.  W .  Ward, 
Lime  House,  Itayleigh. 

LiNcoLNSHinE.^ — The  prospects  of  a  good  fruit 
year  were  most  promising  in  the  spring,  but 
frost,  blight,  and  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather  have 
thinned  the  crops  of  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums  and 
Apricots  very  considerably.  Black  Currants, 
too,  h.ive  suffered  from  blight  most  severely. 
Appl.>s  are  a  splendid  crop,  and,  on  the  whole, 
of  good  quality,  especially  on  trees  that  were 
sprayed  during  the  winter  and  spring.  I  have 
never  had  Strawberries  of  better  quality  and 
flavour  than  those  of  *this  season.  //.  Vinden, 
Jfarlaxton  Manor  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  fruit  prospects 

in  this  locality  are  very  satisfactory.  At  one 
period  Cherry  trees  and  Currant  bushes  were 
badly  infested  with  green  and  black  aphis,  but 
after  giving  the  foliage  a  thorough  syringing  with 
quassia  extract  the  tTees  became  clean  and 
health V.  and  the  crops  are  very  good.  P.  Bar- 
ion,    ihihitnn    llnll   Gar.I  ilf.    'f.iltroln. 


NoBFOLK. — Apples  are  falling  very  badly 
through  the  dry  weather.  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  both  splendid  crops,  but  Black 
Currants  were  scarce.  J .  Wynn,  Sedgeford  Hall 
Gardens,  near  King's  Lynn. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  thi-ough  Norfolk 

are  vei-y  good.  The  very  wet  summer  of  1910, 
in  conjunction  with  the  very  light  crop  last  sea- 
son, caused  the  fruit  trees  and  bushes  to  make 
strong  growths,  and  fears  were  entertained 
generally  that,  owing  to  an  absence  of  sunshine, 
the  wood  would  not  ripen.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  autumn  we  experienced  open,  sunny 
weather,  with  the  result  that  most  of  the  wood 
ripened  somewhat,  with  the  exception  of  Peai's. 
I  never  saw  blossom  more  plentiful  or  finer  than 
this  spring,  and  the  genial,  sunny  weather,  with 
no  frost,  were  ideal  conditions  for  the  fruits  set- 
ting. The  long  period  of  drought,  especially 
where  the  land  is  light,  has  caused  Apples  to 
drop,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  fruits  left. 
The  trees  also  are  very  clean.  Lewis  Smith, 
Shotesham  Park  Gardens,  Norwich. 

Considering   the   dry   weather,   the   fruit 

crops  are  very  satisfactory.  The  rainfall  in  April 
amounted  to  only  1.03  inch,  in  May  to  1.29  inch, 
in  June  to  2.71  inches,  and  from  June  to  July  14, 
the  date  of  writing,  0.04  inches.  Aphis  has  been 
very  troublesome  on  Plum  trees  and  Black  Cur- 
rant bushes.  A  copious  rainfall  would  prove 
most  welcome.  Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Wm. 
Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  JVorwich. 

The  whole  of  the  fruit  crops  gave  excel- 
lent promise  early  in  the  season,  but  drought 
and  insect  pests  have  since  spoiled  the  prospects. 
Until  about  ten  days  ago  the  Apple  crop  was 
very  good,  now  large  numbers  of  the  fruits  are 
dropping.  The  Strawberry  crop  was  a  very 
heavy  one,  but  the  berries  were  soon  over,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  variety  Fill  Basket.  Owing  to 
the  abundant  sunshine  the  flavour  of  Strawberries 
was  very  good.  William  Orr,  Stow  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Downham. 

The  promise  for  fruit  in  the  early  spring 

was  exceptionally  good,  but  late  frosts,  followed 
by  drought  in  April  and  Jlay,  thinned  the  fruits 
of  Apples,  Pears  and  Black  Currants.  The  rains 
in  June  benefited  the  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 
crops,  which  were  above  the  average.  We  cul- 
tivate about  50  acres  of  fruit  here,  including 
Apples,  Black  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries. The  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  G.  D. 
Davison,  Wtstwick  Gardens  and  Fruit  Farm, 
Norwich. 

Suffolk. — Spring  frosts  did  nuuli  damage  to 
the  Pear  and  Apricot  crops  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, only  those  trees  that  were  well  protected 
escaping  damage.  Our  soil  is  of  a  rather  heavy 
natui-e,  but  good.  Herbert  Coster,  Ickworth 
Park  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  very 

good,  with  the  exception  of  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches,  Apricots  and  Cherries,  which  are  aver- 
age or,  perhaps,  slightly  under.  Bush  fruits  and 
Strawberries  have  been  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  The  Strawberries  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  are  the  most  satisfactory 
sorts  in  our  heavv  soil.  Apples  are  a  very 
heavy  crop,  the  fruits  requiring  considerable  thin- 
ning. Our  soil  is  of  a  very  heavy  nature,  and 
rests  on  a  cold  clay  subsoil.  James  Hilson,  Flix- 
ton  Hall  Gardens,  Bungay. 

4,    MIDLAND    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire.— The  fruit  crops  in  early  spring 
were  most  promising.  The  trees  blossomed 
abundantly,  especially  Apples  and  Pears,  but, 
owing  to  cold  winds  and  dry  weather,  many  of 
the  fruits  dropped.  Bush  fruits  are  good,  with 
the  exception  of  Black  Currants,  which  are  very 
thin,  and  the  bushes  have  been  badly  affected 
with  aphis,  the  foliage  and  shoots  requiring  fre- 
quent washings.  Strawberries  are  alwaysa  good 
crop  on  our  heavy  soil.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  fur- 
nished a  late  supply  of  brightly-coloured  and 
highly-flavoured  fruits.  Plums  are  about  an  aver- 
age crop,  those  of  the  Gage  type  being  the  most 
numerous.  Brown  Turkey  Figs  furnished  a  good 
late  crop.  The  soil  i.s  too  cold  for  Cherries,  and 
needs  to  be  especially  prepared  and  drained  for 
these  fruits.  /''.  J.  Foster,  Cranfield  Court  Gar- 
dins.    Wohurv  Sands. 


The  fruit  crops  generally  are  looking  well 

in  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Cur- 
rants, w^hich  are  a  complete  failure.  Apples 
are  a  better  crop  tlian  they  have  been  for  three 
seasons,  but  many  of  the  fruits  are  dropping, 
owing  to  the  prolonged  drought.  C.  J.  Ellett, 
Chicksands  Priory  Gardens,  Shefford. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  is  causing  Apples 

and  Pears  to  drop  very  freely.  Plums  are  very 
badly  infested  with  aphis.  Some  trees  are 
smothered  with  a  blue-coloured  fly.  Our  soil  is 
a  light  loam  on  gravel.  Potatos  look  well,  but 
I  have  detected  disease  here  and  there,  and  it 
would  no  doubt  spread  quickly  if  rain  fell. 
H.    W.  Nutt,  Ampthill  Road,  Flitwick. 

There  is  a  good  average  crop  of  all  fruits 

this  season,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Cur- 
rants, which  are  not  satisfactory  in  any  part  of 
the  county.  All  otlier  fruits  are  looking  well. 
Apricot  trees  did  not  blossom  freely,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  wet  and  sunless  summer  of 
1910.  The  soil  in  the  gardens  is  a  light  loam 
on  a  sandy  and  clay  subsoil.  George  Mackinlay, 
Wrest  Park  Gardens,  Ampthill. 

There  was  a  wonderful  show  of  blossom 

and  no  spring  frost,  but  the  fruits  set  badly, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  the  blooming 
period.     Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

Buckinghamshire. — Although  the  crops  of 
Apples  are  much  below  the  average,  the  quality 
of  the  fruits  is  fairly  good.  Pears  are  almost  a 
complete  failure.  The  quality  of  bush  fruit  is 
good,  excepting  Black  Currants,  this  crop  being 
a  very  light  one,  and  the  quality  poor.  Early, 
mid-season,  and  late  varieties  of  Strawberries 
gave  average  crops  of  good  quality  berries. 
Slany  orchard  trees  are  badly  blighted,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  crops  in  orchards  are  small.  Our 
soil  is  a  heavy,  retentive  loam,  resting  on  clay, 
and  the  natural  drainage  is  bad.  IK.  Hedley 
Warren,  Aston  Clinton  Gardens. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 

quite  up  to  the  average  quantity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Black  Currants,  which  are  largely  grown 
as  a  market  crop  in  these  parts.  The  cold 
winds  and  frosts  in  spring  caused  the  young 
fruits  to  drop,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  leaves 
also.  Strawberries  were  plentiful  and  good,  and 
late  varieties  are  giving  satisfactory  crops. 
Apples,  both  culinary  and  dessert  varieties,  are 
good  where  the  trees  received  proper  attention  in 
spraying.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pip- 
pin, Chas.  Ross,  Wealthy,  and  Lady  Sudeley, 
amongst  the  dessert  varieties,  and  Bramlii^''s 
Seedling,  Grenadier,  Loddington,  Tyler's  Ker- 
nel, Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  are  all  carrying  heavy  crops  of  good,  clean 
fruit.  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop,  and 
require  thinning.  Walnuts,  Cobnuts,  and  Fil- 
berts are  all  very  good.  Chas.  Page,  Dropmore 
Gardens,  Maidenhead. 

Cheshire. — We  had  a  magnificent  show  of 
blossom  on  all  fruit  trees,  which  appeared,  in 
most  cases,  to  set  their  fruits  satisfactorily  ;  but 
the  long  period  of  drought  during  May  and  early 
June  caused  the  trees  to  suffer,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  cast  much  of  their  fruit.  'The  rain 
of  June  17,  however,  has  saved,  with  few  excep- 
tions, good  crops,  which  are  clean  and  promising. 
Our  soil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil.  Charles  Flack,  Chulniiiiidrliy 
Castle  Gardens,  Malpas. 

Deiibvshire. — ^The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
were  badly  affected  by  drought  in  the  spring 
months.  Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  but  the  fruits 
are  reported  to  be  falling  very  freely.  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Damsons  are  scarce.  Strawberries 
have  been  good  in  both  crop  and  quality, 
although  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  light  they 
suffered  from  the  drought.  The  rainfall  at  the 
end  of  June,  beginning  with  the  17th,  saved  the 
Strawberry  crop,  and  on  the  strong  clay  land 
it  has  been  excellent.  Loganberries  are  a  very 
good  crop.  This  I  consider  one  of  the  very  best 
of  fruits  for  small  gardens.  From  10  plants, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  I  made  a  gathering  of 
10  lbs.,  and  there  promises  to  be  several  10  lbs. 
to  follow.  The  fruits  make  excellent  jelly ; 
better  than  Black  Currant  jelly.  Dr.  Hogg  and 
President  Strawberries  have  been  splen'Iid  in 
size  and  quality  this  dry  season.  Bailey  Wadds, 
181,  Vttoxcter  New  Road,  Derby. 
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Hertfordshire. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict at  one  time  promised  to  be  a  very  heavy 
one,  but  the  hot  dry  weather  caused  many  of 
the  fruits  to  drop,  some  sorts  much  more  than 
others.  The  following  varieties  are  carrying 
good  average  crops :  Bramley's  Seedling,  Bis- 
marck. Blenheim  Pippin,  Grenadier,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  Mere  de  Menage.  Varieties  of 
Pears  carrying  the  best  crops  are  Doyenne  du 
C'omice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Easter,  and  Beurre  Bosc.  Plums 
are  a  poor  crop,  the  fruits  being  scarce  in  cases 
where  the  frost  on  June  15th  damaged  them. 
Small  fruits  are  an  excellent  crop.  Gooseberries, 
Red  Currants,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries 
have  all  carried  good  crops.  C.  E.  Martin,  The 
Hoo  Gardtns,  Welwyn. 

Following  the  poor  crop  of  last  season,  it 

is  gratifying  to  state  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fruit 
crops  here  are  good.  In  April  and  May  we  were 
seriously  troubled  with  insect  pests,  but  by  care- 
ful spraying  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
promise  of  clean  fruits.  A  severe  hailstorm  on 
May  31  injured  the  foliage  and  badly  damaged 
much  of  the  fruit ;  we  have  been  able,  however, 
to  thin  generally  to  fruits  that  were  little 
damaged.  The  crop  of  small  fruits  is  excep- 
tionally good  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  H. 
Prime,  Hatfield  House  Gardens. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  locality   are  very 

disappointing,  especially  Apples  and  Pears, 
although  the  Apple  trees  flowered  abundantly. 
No  frost  worth  mentioning  occurred  .while  they 
were  in  bloom,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  fruits 
failed  to  set.  I  never  considered  the  flowers 
were  as  strong  as  they  should  be,  and  the  flower- 
ing period  was  somewhat  later  than  usual. 
Pear  trees  failed  to  bloom  satisfactory,  but  Plum 
trees  were  laden  with  blossoms.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  bloomed  freely,  but  the  fruits  failed 
to  set  for  the  first  time  with  us  for  many  years. 
All  kinds  of  bush  fruit  are  good,  and  the  bushes 
remarkably  clean.  Strawberries  have  never 
been  better,  the  variety  British  Queen  being 
especially  good.  The  soil  here  is  a  stiff  clay, 
and  the  gardens  are  305  feet  above  the  sea 
level ;  the  situation  is  surrounded  by  hills. 
Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens, 
Elstree. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  are  fairly  satis- 
factory, with  the  exception  of  Apricots,  which 
are  almost  nil.  All  stove  fruits  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  cold  and  a  dry  atmosphere  early  in 
May.  Our  soil  is  clay,  partly  on  gravel  and  partly 
on  chalk.  The  gardens  are  situated  about  400 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  ll'm.  Whitclau-,  Batch- 
wood,  St.  Albans. 

Leicestershire. — The  Apple  crop  stands  out 
as  being  the  most  abundant  of  our  hardy  fruits. 
Pears  and  Plums  on  wall  trees  are  very  short 
crops,  although  pyramid  and  standards  in 
orchard  give  promise  of  an  average  crop.  Of 
other  stone  fruit  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Cherries  are  the  best.  Of  small  fruits  Goose- 
berries and  Raspberries  are  more  than  average 
crops.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  scarce, 
especially  the  latter ;  owing  to  the  drought  in 
April  and  May  many  of  the  berries  fell  off.  The 
Strawberries  were  much  affected  by  the  very  hot 
days  of  early  June.  Our  best  Strawberries  were 
gathered  from  plants  of  last  autumn's  planting, 
which  confirms  my  opinion  that  by  annual  plant- 
ing, especially  in  the  case  of  Royal  Sovereign,  the 
best  results  are  obtained.  Daniel  Roberts,  Prest- 
wold  Gardens,  Loin/hhorow/h. 

Apple  trees  flowered  abundantly  and  the 

fruits  set  very  thickly.  The  weather  at  that 
stage  was  very  bright,  with  cold  north  winds,  but 
no  frost.  Within  ten  days  a  large  quantity  of 
the  young  fruits  had  dropped  off,  showing  plainly 
that  frost  is  not  always  the  cause  of  fruits  drop- 
ping. We  have,  however,  sufficient  fruit  left, 
and  some  trees  have  too  many.  Pears  are  a  thin 
crop,  many  trees  having  failed  to  flower.  Plums 
are  plentiful ;  the  fruits  set  well,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cold  weather.  Peaches  and  Apricots 
flowered  freely,  and  were  well  protected,  as 
usual,  but  the  exceptional  cold  weather  early  in 
April  was  too  severe  for  them.  On  April  5  the 
minimum  temperature  was  27°  and  the  maxi- 
mum 35°,  with  showers  of  snow  all  day.  We 
have  experienced  no  day  in  April  here  so  cold  as 
that  since  our  meteorological  records  were  com- 
menced, in  1876.  Cherries  are  a  heavy  crop,  fol- 
lowing a  very  light  one  last  year.     The  Straw- 


berry crop  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  seen, 
notwithstanding  the  dry  season.  British  Queen 
is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties,  aaid  Waterloo  and 
Laxton's  Latest  continues  the  supply  three  weeks 
longer.  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop.  Goose- 
berries suffered  severely  from  the  cold  in  April. 
Insects  have  not  been  so  troublesome  this  season 
as  in  some  past  years.  IF.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

The  fruit  trees  have  been  healthy  until 

recently,  but  Plums  are  now  blighted  in  many 
cases.  Apples  are  healthy,  strong,  and  clean, 
many  sorts  having  fine  crops.  The  severe  frost 
of  .June  15  did  considerable  damage,  and  a 
fortnight's  very  low  temperature  afterwards  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  John 
Harrison,  Overdalc  Gardens,  Aylestone,  Leices- 
ter. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


SCOTLAND. 

BIRD  MIGRATION. 
Some  exceedingly  interesting  results  have  been 
obtained  in  connection  with  the  enquiry  into  bird 
migration  now  being  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
Aberdeen  University.  Aluminium  rings  have 
been  placed  on  the  legs  of  large  numbers  of  young 
birds  found  in  the  nest,  and  on  old  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing results  obtained  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work  will  serve  to  indicate  how  interesting  the 
investigation  is  likely  to  prove.  A  song-thrush 
(Furdus  musicus),  one  of  a  brood  marked  as 
chicks  in  the  nest  at  Skeene,  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  inland  from  Aberdeen,  in  early  June,  1910, 
was  shot  near  Leiria,  Portugal,  in  early  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  The  two  localities  are 
about  1,250  English  miles  apart  in  direct  over- 
seas line.  Six  lapwings  (Vanellus  vulgaris) 
marked  as  chicks  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  in 
the  summer  of  1910,  were  shot  respectively  in 
counties  Tipperary,  Roscommon,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  and  two  in  Portugal  during  the  winter 
of  1910-11.  A  widgeon  duckling  (Mareca  pene- 
lope),  one  of  five  marked  in  June,  1909,  on  Loch 
Brora,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  was  taken  in 
a  duck-decoy  in  the  province  of  Groningen,  north- 
eastern Holland,  on  September  3,  1909.  A  second 
member  of  the  brood  was  shot  on  the  Trent,  near 
Retford,  Lincolnshire,  in  January,  1911,  having 
worn  the  ring  for  one  and  a  half  year.  Seven 
herring  gulls  (Lai-us  argentatus),  marked  as  chicks 
on  the  cliffs  about  20  miles  north  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  summer  of  1910  were  shot  at  different  locali- 
ties on  the  cast  coast  of  Scotland  and  England  in 
thj  following  autumn  and  wdnter. 


FRUIT     REGISTER. 


CHERRY  FRUHESTE  DER  MARK. 

This  new  Cherry  has  been  grown  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  some  years.  In  the  district  of  Werder, 
near  Berlin,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  earliest 
yet  introduced. 

It  is  grown  in  France  under  the  name  of  "  La 
Plus  Precoce  de  Marche,"  or,  in  error,  "  La  Plus 
Precoce  de  Marche  " — a  natural  mistake, 
"  Mark,"  a  district  in  the  province  of  Branden- 
burg, being  misread  for  markt  (market). 

Coming  originally  from  Guben,  where  it  was 
raised  by  Herr  Kuppen,  it  was  put  in  commerce 
by  the  firm  of  Spath,  of  Berlin,  in  1887.  Since 
that  time  its  culture  has  e.xtended  rapidly,  and 
this  year,  thanks,  no  doubt,  to  an  exceptional 
spring,  a  Belgian  grower  marketed  ripe  fruit  on 
May  29. 

The  fruit  is  of  the  Guigne  type,  and  bears  a 
good  reputation  for  quality,  and  its  bright  rose 
colour  will  recommend  it  for  market  sale.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  England,  and  should  be 
tried  in  a  warm  soil  to  test  its  claims  as  the 
earliest  Cherry  grown.     Edward  A.  Bunyard. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

August  1. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Hales,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  Fraser,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  sec). 

Uncommon  Orchids. — Mr.  J.  O'Brien  drew 
attention  to  two  uncommon  Orchids  shown  oy 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence — Catasetum  apterum, 
which  he  regarded  as  nearly  related  to  C.  splen- 
dens,  several  varieties  of  which  had  been  de- 
scribed, and  Eria  mysorensis,  bearing  pretty, 
small  flowers,  with  a  curious  and  rather  un- 
pleasant scent. 

Antirrhinum,  d'C,  malformed. — Mr.  Eraser 
showed  a  flower  of  Antirrhinum  majus,  with  !he 
petals  separated  nearly  to  their  bases,  and  there- 
fore almost  free.  The  flowers  below  it  in  the  in- 
florescence were  of  normal  structure.  Two  plants 
showed  the  peculiarity,  but  seed  did  not  appear 
to  be  formed  freely.  He  also  showed  Gloxinia 
flowers  having  petaloid  outgrowths  from  near 
the  base  of  the  corolla,  on  its  outer  side,  similar 
to  those  previously  exhibited  by  Mr.  Odell  of 
Gloxinia  and  Streptocarpus,  and  which  Mr. 
Odell  had  found  in  the  former  plant  to  be  pro- 
duced regularly  every  year. 

Aconitum  rostratum. — Canon  Ellacombe  sent 
a  fasciated  branch  of  this  rare,  white-flowered 
Aconitum. 

('ucumber  with  persistent  flower. — Dr.  G. 
Waller,  of  Wimbledon,  exhibited  fruits  of 
Cucumber,  having  the  flower  green,  and  persist- 
ing even  when  the  fruit  was  fully  grown.  This 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  occurrence  in  fruits  of 
this  family,  but  Dr.  Waller's  plants  sent 
showed  it  in  a  marked  degree. 

Sweet  Pea  with  supernumerary  carpels. — Mr. 
Cuthbertson  mentioned  the  occurrence  in  the 
garden  of  E.  H.  Christy,  Esq.,  of  Margaretting, 
of  Sweet  Peas,  having  three  pods  produced  from 
every  flower  in  the  variety  Mrs.  Hugh  Dicksson. 
The  flowers  appeared  to  be  otherwise  normal, 
but  every  flower  on  the  plant  produced  three 
carpels,  which  had  been  noticed  by  Mr.  A. 
Ireland  when  examining  Mr.  Christy's  collec- 
tion. 


MORDEN  COTTAGE  GARDEN  AND 
INDUSTRIAL. 

August  2. — Ihe  19th  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  pleasure  ground  of  Morden 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Hatfield,  on  this 
date.  The  1st  prize  and  the  Coronation  medal 
offered  for  the  best  and  most  varied  collection 
of  garden  produce  in  the  show,  was  won  by  Air. 
C.  F.  Cuss.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  PiERCEY,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  A. 
LoNGHURST.  Jlr.  Hatfield  (gr.  Mr.  Alder- 
man) arranged  an  attractive  group  of  Caladiums, 
Celosias,  Gloxinias  and  other  plants,  a  well- 
grown  Kentia  being  used  m  the  background.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  same  tent  J.  Wormald, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Gibson),  displayed  a  group 
containing  well-grown  plants  of  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  rubrum,  Achimenes,  Begonias,  and 
blue  and  white  forms  of  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis.  An  edging  of  Coleus  and  variegated  Pani- 
cum  (Oplismenus)  completed  the  arrangement. 
The  1st  prizi'  for  a  decorated  table  was  won  by 
Mrs.  Longhurst,  who  employed  Gypsophila 
paniculata  and  Souvenir  de  Chas.  Turner  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums.  Mrs.  W.  Sargant  gained 
the  2nd  award  with  an  arrangement  of  Coreopsis, 
Gaillardia,  Gypsophyla  and  Grasses.  Mrs. 
Poup.\RT  was  very  highly  commended  for  an 
attractive  exhibit  of  honey  in  sections  and  glass 
jars.  The  same  exhibitor  also  gained  the  1st 
prize  for  a  lady's  spray  of  pink  Carnations  backed 
with  Asparagus  plumosus.  The  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4th  prizes  awarded  for  allotments  were  won 
by  Messrs.  H.  CoLLYER.  A.  Longhurst.  E. 
PiERCEY,  and  G.  RowE  in  the  order  named. 

Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Wimbledon, 
staged  a  non-competitive  group  comprised  of 
.several  of  the  newer  forms  of  Nephrolepis. 
Todea  africana,  also  Phcenix  Roobeliiiii  and 
other  decorative  Palms.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  plants  grown  in  a  window  box  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Collyeh. 
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SCOTTISH     HORTICULTUEAL. 

August  1. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
Association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5,  St. 
Andrew's  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  dat^e.  Mr. 
Massie,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  were  70  members  present. 

The  paper  on  this  occasion  was  oa  "  The  Cul- 
tivation of  the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation," 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  superintendent  of  Green- 
wich Park  (late  of  Hopetoun),  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  author  it  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  exhibits  were : — Dwarf  Polyantha  Rose 
"  Jessie  "  and  French  and  African  Marigolds, 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  pyramid- 
trained  Gooseberries,  from  Messrs.  Siorrie  & 
Storrie.  Carse  of  Gowrie  Nurseries,  Perthshire ; 
Tomato  Gilbert's  Improved  Sunrise  and  a  seedling 
variety,  Strawberries  Givon's  Late  Prolific  and 
The  MacMahon,  and  Black  Currant  "  Scar- 
lett's Edina,"  from  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
Distress  Committee's  farm  at  Murieston,  per  Mr. 
Cairns,  manager ;  Eucomis  punctata,  from  Mr. 
A.  Johnstone.   Hay  Lodge,   Edinburgh. 

At  the  meeting  on  September  5  a  paper  will 
be  read  by  Mr.  Alex.  Porter,  Davidson's  Mains, 
Midlothian,   on    "  Montbretias." 

Four  new  members  were  elected. 

It  was  intimated  that  an  address  of  welcome 
from  the  officebearers  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  been  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  for  presentation  to  the  King  on  the 
occasion  of  Their  Majesties'  recent  state  visit  to 
the  city,  and  that  a  basket  of  Scotch-grown  Roses 
had  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
by  the  president  and  council. 


MIDLAND  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

August  2,  3. — The  21st  annual  exhibition  held 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston,  on  the 
above  dates,  was  very  much  smaller  than  usual. 
The  quality  of  the  flowers,  too,  was  below  the 
average  seen  at  Birmingham.  Twenty-seven 
classes  were  provided  for  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
i.e.,  13  for  dressed  flowers  shown  on  boards 
and  14  for  undressed  flowers  displayed  in  vases 
with  their  own  foliage  and  buds.  Prizes  for 
Sweet  Peas  were  also  included. 

Dressed  Flowers  on  Stands  (Open). 

In  a  class  for  12  Self  Carnations  there  were 
five  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Brown.  Ltfi.,  Wychall  Lane,  King's  Nor- 
ton, with  beaiitifullv  fresh  flowers  of  the  var- 
ieties Ann  Hathaway!  Mrs.  G.  Mr.rshall.  Ei'zibeth 
Shiffner,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Waite,  Everest,  Alfonso, 
W.  H.  I'arton,  Iberia,  Cambria.  Mrs.  F.  ,7. 
Johnston,  Sydney  and  Royal  Velvet.  2nd.  Mr. 
C.  J.White.  Walsall,  who  showed  well-developed 
flowers  of  Blaizer,  Mrs.  Guy  Seabright,  John 
Knox,  Miss  Alley,  Medox  and  Alice  VVcodward. 
3rd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green. 

The  best  of  six  exhibits  in  a  class  for  12  Fancy 
Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 
Stechford,  who  had  large,  handsome  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Linkman,  Father  o'Flynn, 
Liberie,  Erl  King,  Lord  Steyne,  Glorinsa,  Hcng- 
ist.  Pathfinder.  IJilly  Barlow,  Linkman  (sport) 
and  Queen  Eleanor.  2nd.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Ltd.    3rd,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias,  Mcdstead. 

In  the  cla-ss  for  12  Yellow-ground  Picotees,  the 
last-named  exhibitor  won  the  let  prize  with 
refined  flowers  of  Libra,  Onward,  lago,  Mrs.  W. 
Heriot.  Ariel,  Styx,  Exquisite,  Ida  Pope,  Corona, 
Lady  Douglas  Gallon,  Her  JIajesty  and  Alpha. 
2nd.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Bhown,  Ltd.  3rd,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Herbert. 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown.  Ltd.,  excelled  in  a  class 
for  12  White-ground  Picotees  showing  excellent 
flowers  of-'Hnn.  Mrs.  Kcnyon,  Fortrose.  Muriel 
Stevens.  Muriel  Horton,  Lavinia,  Duchess  of 
York,  W.  E.  Dickson,  Lady  Ethel,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Mrs.  Gorton.  Amy  Robsart  and  John  Smith. 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, iwhose  flowers  of  Fort- 
rose,  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Amy  Robsart  and 
Favourite  were  meritorious.  3rd,  Mr.  C.  J. 
White.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  also  won 
the  1st  prize  for  12  Flake  or  Bizarre  Carnations, 
with  good  flowers  of  C.  H.  Herbert,  Gordon 
Lewis,  Guardsman,  Ophelia,  George  Rudd, 
Joseph  .Jester,  Shamrock,  George  Melville,  Pan- 
dora, .Merry  Thought,  Barnaliy  Rudge  and 
Edward  Adams.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston, 
Wolverhampton.     3rd,  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias. 


Dressed  Flovters  on  Stands  (Amateurs). 

For  six  Self  Carnations  Mr.  F.  \V.  Good- 
fellow,  Walsall,  was  placed  1st  with  an  even  set 
of  flowers  of  the  varieties  Blaizer,  Elizabeth 
Shiffner,  Anglia,  Miss  Willmott,  W'.  H.  Parton 
and  Hadzor.  2nd,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz, 
Droitwicb. 

ilr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  also  showed  the  best 
exhibit  of  six  Fancy  Carnations.  The  varieties 
Pathfinder,  ilrs.  Leo  Hunter  and  Hidalgo  were 
noteworthy.     2nd,  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

Mr.  Goodfellow  also  won  the  1st  prizes  in 
classes  for  (1)  six  Yellow-ground  Picotees,  and 
(2)  six'  White-ground  Picotees. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  Marple,  Cheshire,  was 
the  only  exhibitor  in  a  class  for  six  Flake  or 
Bizarre  Carnations,  and  he  well  deserved  the 
1st  prize  awarded,  as  his  flowers  were  large, 
shapely  and  very  fresh. 

In  the  three  following  classes  reserved  for 
amateurs  who  do  not  grow  more  than  300  plants, 
competition  was  very  keen,  no  fewer  than  25 
exhibits  being  plated  before  the  judges.     Mr.  J. 

B.  WiLLETTs,  Yardley,  won  the  1st  prize  for 
six  White-ground  Carnations  or  Picotees,  with 
superb  flowers  of  Lady  Svbil.  Maud  Brown,  Mrs. 

C.  H.  Herbert.  W.  E'.  D'ickson,  Elaine  and  Fav- 
ourite.    2nd,  Mr.  John  T.   Simister,  Denstone. 

-Mr.  J.  H.  Camm,  Smethwick.  was  placed  1st 
in  cla-sses  for  (1)  six  Self  Carnations  and  (2)  six 
Y^ellow-ground  Carnations  or  Picotees. 

Undressed  Flowers  Shown  in  Trebles  (Open). 

Although  the  undressed  flowers  were  not  very 
numerous,  they  were  much  appreciated  by  visi- 
tors. Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  won  the  1st 
prize  in  each  of  the  four  open  classes.  In  the 
first  class  for  six  Self  Carnations  they  had  very 
fine  flowers  of  Mr.s.  G.  Marshall,  Miss  Alley, 
Crystal,  Signal  Light,  Cambria  and  Ayesha. 
2nd,  Mr,  C.  H.  Herbert. 

In  Messrs.  Brown's  1st  prize  stand  in  the 
next  class  for  six  varieties  of  Fancy  Carnations, 
we  noted  grand  blooms  of  Liberie,  Becky  Sharp 
and  Clement.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  J.  White.  In  a  class 
for  six  varieties  of  Yellow-ground  Picotees, 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd.,  beat  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Hayward,  who  were  placed 
2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

Messrs.  Brown  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  a 
class  for  W'hiteground  Picotees.  Their  best 
varieties  were  Lady  Sybil,  Fortrose  and  W.  E. 
Dickson. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Trebles  (Amateurs). 

The  most  successful  exhibitor  in  thi.s  section 
was  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  Marple,  Cheshire, 
who  won  1st  prizes  in  classes  for  (1)  three  var- 
ieties of  Self  Carnations,  (2)  three  varieties  of 
Fancy  Carnations,  (3)  three  varieties  of  Yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  and  (4)  three  varieties  of  White- 
ground  Picotees. 

1st  prize  winners  in  the  small  amateur  classes 
were  Mr.  W.  Rogerson,  Mellor,  Derbyshire,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Flanders,  Derby. 

Premier  Flowers  (Dressed). 
Bizarre  Robert  Honlgrave,  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurston  ;  Flahe  George  Melville,  shown  bv 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston;  Ileary-edged  W/iitr- 
(jround  Picolee  Clementine,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  ;  Lir/ht  or  Wire-edged  White- 
ground  Picolee  Fair  Maiden,  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Goodfellow;  Henri/edged  Yellow-ground 
Pirolee  Corona,  shown  by  Mr,  Hayward 
Mathias  ;  Light-edged  Yeliow-ground  Picolee 
Exquisite,  shown  by  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias  ; 
Yetlowgrvund  Fancy  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  shown 
bv  Mr.  A.  W.  .Jones;  Self  Daffodil,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Camm. 

Premier  Flowers  (Undressed). 

Self  Daffodil,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg  ; 
Fanrij  Hidalgo,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  White; 
Yelhiwgroiind  Picntee  Exquisite,  shown  by  Mr. 
Hayward  .Mathias;  While-ground  Picolee  Lady 
Sybil,  shown  bv  Messrs.  A.  R.   Brown,  Ltd. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  to  the  exhibitor  gain- 
ing the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  open 
classes  was  won  by  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Ltd., 
with  204  points.  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  gained  the 
Bronze  Medal  with  84  points.  Mr.  C.  F.  Buden- 
berg secured  the  Silver  Medal  offered  in  the 
amateur  classes  with  116  points.  The  Bronze 
Medal  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  with 
96  points.     These  medals  were  all   given  by  the 


Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Midland  Carnation  Society's  Silver  Medal 
offered  m  the  smaller  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
B  Willetts  with  68  points,  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  by  ilr.  W.  Rogerson  with  60  points. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Prizes  were  provided  for  Sweet  Peas  by 
Robert  Sydenham,  Limited.  For  12  varieties 
of  20  to  30  stems.  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Olton,  won 
the  1st  prize.     2nd,  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills 

For  six   varieties,  Mr.   S.   Smith,   Bo'urnville 

was  placed  1st.  and  Miss  Jessie  Hirst    Yardlev 

2nd.  ■" 

Honorary   Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  staged  a  large 
exhibit  of  Roses.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messre.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmin*gham, 
showed  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Jlr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Limited,  Edgbaston, 
showed  Sweet  Peas  in  pots. 

Mrs.  W'ALTER  B.^.RRow,  Edgbaston,  c.\Iiibited 
Gloxinias  and  Ferns. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  3.-This  society  held  its  annual  exhi- 
bition in  the  charming  Grove  Park  and  Glebe 
House  grounds  on  this  date.  The  groups  and 
exhibits  in  the  decorative  classes  were  excep- 
tionally good.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Chel- 
tenham, were  placed  1st  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  m  a  space  of  100  square  feet.  The  ex- 
hibit was  far  better  than  that  shown  at  Cardiff 
by  this  firm,  the  Orchids  being  much  fresher. 
2nd,  Mr.  Cornelius,  a  local  exhibitor.  In  the 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse-flowering 
plants,  three  flowering  and  three  foliage  kinds, 
Messrs.  J.  Cypher  were  again  placed  1st  and  Mr 
Cornelius  2nd,  with  B.  C.  Shepperd,  Bridg- 
water, 3rd.  A  challenge  cup  was  offered  in  the 
class  for  a  group  of  plants  in  a  space  of  75  square 
feet,  arranged  for  effect.  iMr.  C.  J.  Ellis,  Wes- 
ton Nursery.  Weston-super-Mare,  set  up  a  most 
effective  group  and  won  the  cup  for  the  second 
year  in  succession.  A  magnificent  plant  of  Areca 
lutescens  crowned  the  centre,  and  from  this  hung 
Hiawatha  Roses  and  Lilium  lancifolium  album, 
whilst  arranged  in  rustic  mounds  were  some  very 
finely-coloured  Codiieums  and  Amaranthuses. 
Choice  flowering  and  stove  foliage  plants  formed 
the  groundwork,  and  the  front  was  pleasingly 
broken  and  finished  with  well-berried  plants  of 
Nertera  depressa  and  other  suitable  subjects. 
Messrs.  Vf.  Brooks  showed  the  best  shower 
bouquet,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Elms  the  best  shower 
bouquet  of  Carnations  and  best  epergne  of  flowers. 

■The  challenge  cup  offered  for  the  exhibitor 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  points  in  the  show, 
a  1st  to  count  three  points,  2nd  two  points,  and 
3rd  one  point,  was  won  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Shepperd, 
Bridgwntcr.  

ROYAL  LANCASHIRE  AGRICULTURAL. 

August  3-7. — The  horticultural  section  of  the 
Royal  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society  showed 
a  considerable  falling  off  this  year,  although  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  was  good.  Cut  flowers 
and  vegetables  were  very  poorly  represented.  In 
the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
Messrs.  .Tames  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  won 
the  1st  prize  for  a  well-finished  exhibit,  in  which 
Codijeums  (Crotons)  played  an  important  part. 
Palms,  Alocasias,  Ixoras,  Cattleyas,  and  Liliums 
were  all  utilised  to  advantage.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  Chesterfield,  was  placed  2nd. 

Messrs.  Cypher  also  won  the  1st  prize  offered 
for  12  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  staging  Keiitia 
Fosteriana  and  australis,  Latania  borbonica, 
Crotons.  Warrenii  and  Flambeau.  Clerodendron 
Balfouri.  Allamanda  noblis,  Erica  obbata  mag- 
nifica.  Statice  intermedia  and  other  kinds.  This 
firm  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  12  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter.  Ixoras 
Pilgrimii  and  Regina  were  exhibited  splendidly. 

The  best  six  e.xolic  Ferns  were  shown  by  J. 
W.  McCartney,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Holms), 
Nephrolepis  Todeanides  and  Adiantum  cuneitum 
elegans  being  speciafiy  good. 

Messrs.  Cypher  led  for  six  Orchids  and  Mr.  W. 
Holms  had  the  best  specimen  plant  of  an  Orchid. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  of  cut  flowers  me.isur- 
ing   100   square   feet,   Mr.    H.   Dickson   won   the 
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1st  prize,  which  inchided  a  Silver  Cup,  for  a 
charming  collection  of  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Saul, 
Preston,  also  won  a  1st  prize  for  cut  flowers, 
with   good   Liliums,   Gladiolus.   Hydrangeas,   &c. 

The  best  exhibits  of  18  and  12  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  vases,  were  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
HiNDLEY,  Lymm. 

In  the  amateurs'  section,  Mr.  Edgab.  M. 
Allen  showed  the  best  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas, 
and  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Cup  offered  for 
the  best  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  exhibited  by  a 
grower  in  the  county  of  Lancashire.  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Taylor,  Carnforth,  ]\Ir.  F.  H.  Smith,  Preston, 
Mr.  G.  Laywell,  Wigan,  Mr.  J.  N.  Fell, 
Preston,  and  Mr.  J.  Howarth,  Bury,  all  won  1st 
prizes  in  this  section. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  showed  the  best 
Carnations,  and  Messrs.  H.  Clakk  &  Son,  Leeds, 
the  best  show  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  J.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  had  the 
premier  exhibit  of  hardy  perennials  in  the  open 
class,  and  Jlr.  F.  J.  Smith  excelled  in  the 
amateurs'  section  for  hardy  perennials. 
'  Mr.  Hugh  Dick.son,  Belfast,  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  24  Roses,  having  bright,  fresh 
blooms,  and  Messrs.  Alex  Dickson  k  Son, 
Newtownards,  showed  the  best  exhibit  of  12  Roses. 

J.  B.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Burnley  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Scholes),  won  tlie  Silver  Cup  offered  in  the  ama- 
teurs' classes  for  the  best  stand  of  these  Roses 
from  a  garden  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson),  showed  the  premier  exhibit  of  12  dishes, 
distinct.  He  had  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Grim 
son  Galande  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Pineapple 
and  Humbolt  Nectarines,  Royal  Sovereign  Melon, 
&c.  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Goodacre). 

The  Duke  of  Portland  showed  the  best  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  in  the  variety  Madres- 
field Court.  The  Earl  of  Harrington  excelled  in 
the  classes  for  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  this  ex- 
hibitor had  the  best  scarlet  fleshed  Melon.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  a  green-fleshed  Melon,  Six  Peaches,  six 
Nectarines,  and  six  dessert  Apples. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  secured  the  premier 
awards  in  the  classes  for  nine  distinct  kinds  and 
for  six  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  his  Scarlet 
Runners,  Peas,  and  Onions  being  excellent  pro- 
duce. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  for  a  collection, 
of  about  100  varieties  of  Tomatos.  This  exhibit 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
This  firm  also  showed  Roses,  Liliums,  Gladiolus, 
and  vegetables.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  for  a  collection  of  Roses.  Messrs. 
H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  choice  Ferns.  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth, 
for  an  imposing  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst  for  Sweet  Peas,  and  to  Messrs.  Bolton 
Bros,  for  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Clibran  showed  Tomatos,  Peas,  Beet, 
and  other  garden  produce.  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Robinson  exhibited  Scabious,  Spiraeas, 
Gladiolus,  and  other  flowers. 


PERTHSHIRE    SWEET    PEA. 

August  4,  5. — The  second  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Perthshire  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  in  the 
City  Hall  on  these  dates.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors  in  the  afternoon,  when 
Lady  Dewar,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
A.  Dewar,  Bart.,  M.P.,  performed  tie  opening 
ceremony. 

Considering  the  dry  weather,  the  show,  as  a 
whole,  was  a  remarkably  fine  one.  We  noted  that 
one  or  two  of  last  year's  foremost  exhibitors  were 
absent,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  (rather  un- 
usual for  Scotland).  Mr.  Fender,  winner  of  the 
Champion  Cup  last  year,  was  unable  to  stage 
a  single  vase,  and  yet  the  flowers  shown  in  the 
cup  class  were  of  superb  quality.  The  premier 
collection,  shown  by  Mr.  John  A."  Grigor,  Forres, 
was  exceptionally  good.     The  flowers  were  large 


and  clean,  the  colours  well  defined,  and  the  stems 
15  to  18  inches  long,  yet  the  blooms  had  no  sug- 
gestion of  coarseness. 

Mr.  Grigor  secured  the  highest  awards  in  four 
other  classes  with  flowers  of  equal  merit.  The 
varieties  for  which  the  cup  was  awarded  were  : 
— Debbie's  Sunproof  Crimson,  Mrs.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Elsie  Herbert,  Nubian,  Masterpiece,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Unwin,  Etta  Dyke,  Edrom  Beauty,  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  Isobel  Jlalcolm,  John  Ingman,  and 
Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Young's  collection,  of  Falk- 
land Palace,  was  only  a  point  or  so  inferior  to 
the  1st  prize  exhibit.  In  the  small-growers' 
section,  Mr.  G.  Milne,  of  Montrose,  was 
the  most  successful  exhibitor,  winning  nearly  all 
the  1st  prizes.  In  the  pink  section,  his  vase  of 
Hercules  (probably  the  best  vase  in  the  show) 
was  the  admiration  of  everyone.  Other  out- 
standing prize-winners  were  Mr.  James  Duthie, 
Dundee ;  Rev.  H.  May.\ll,  Comrie ;  Mr.  Kirk- 
wooD,  Crieff ;  Mr.  G.  Reid,  Dundee ;  Mr.  Demp- 
ster. Dunkeld  ;  and  i\Ir.  Adams,  Brechin. 

Miss  A.  B.  Mechie,  of  Perth,  secured  the  1st 
prize  for  a  table  decoration,  with  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  mauve  Sweet  Peas,  to  which  a  touch 
of  pink  was  added. 

For  a  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  open  to  the  trade, 
Messrs.  Thyne  &  Son,  Dundee,  were  awarded  the 
1st  prize,  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Elgin,  being  2nd. 

NON-COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  put  up  a  beautifully 
arranged  bank  of  Sweet  Peas,  which  included 
charming  vases  of  Melba,  Bed  Star,  Mrs.  Ciith- 
bertson.  Lady  Knox,  Dobbie's  Cream,  Elfrida 
Pearson,  Dobbie's  Thomas  Stevenson,  and  INIay 
Campbell.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cooker  &  Son,  Aberdeen,  supplied^  a 
pleasing  change  from  Sweet  Peas  in  a  beautiful 
exhibit  of  Roses  and  hardy  flowers.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Henderson  &  Son.  Perth,  exhibited 
Carnations  and  other  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  duplicate  vase 
of  Sweet  Peas  that  won  the  lUiiUj  Mail  prize 
of  £1,000,  also  vases  shown  by  Mr.  Fbaser  and 
several  silver  medalists  in  that  competition. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  conference,  which  was 
largely  attended,  was  held  in  the  Lesser  Hall, 
when  a  lecture  on  "  Staging  and  Judging  "  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  and  jMr.  Wm. 
Cuthbertfion,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  New  Sweet  Peas." 


PRESCOT   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  7. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  again  held  in  Knowsley  Park,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  entries  were  much 
fewer  in  numbers  than  usual.  Mr.  W.  Rowlands' 
collection  of  Roses  was  an  especial  feature  of  the 
show. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  F.  Dixon-Nuttall,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Roberts),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  his 
Caladiums,  Palms,  Codiseums,  and  Carnations 
being  very  good.  2nd,  F.  R.  Dixon-Nutt.\ll, 
Esq.  (gr.  jfr.  J.  Barker). 

The  best  two  Palms  were  shown  by  T.  Hen- 
SHAW,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  George). 

For  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  J.  Stone, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  D.  McKelvie),  excelled,  his  plants 
including  a  well-flowered  specimen  of  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouri ;  2nd,  iMr.  Dixon-Nutt.\ll. 

Mr.  D.  McKelvie  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
four  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  and  one  speci- 
men plant  in  bloom,  and  a  specimen  foliage  plant. 

E.  Shorrock  Eccles,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Houghton),  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  four 
Caladiums,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  J.  B.arker. 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  Begonias  was  made 
by  F.  G.  Hall,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  E.''Lambert),  whilst 
!\Ir.  J.  Barker  had  the  best  four  Zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums  and  single  specimen  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Dixon-Nutt.ill  excelled  in  the  classes  for 
three  Fuchsias  and  for  three  Coleuses. 

The  leading  aw-ards  for  Roses  were  shared  by 
Messrs.  J.  Barker,  C.  Houghton,  and  J.  Evans. 

Mr.  J.  George  had  the  best  herbaceous  cut 
flowers,  including  Sweet  Peas  and  Dahlias,  and 
Mr.  E.  Lambert  the  best  dozen  Begonias. 

Fruit  was  not  shown  largely.  In  tlie  class  for 
four  dishes  the  prizewinners  were  Jlessrs.  D. 
McKenzie,  J.  Beech.im,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Old- 
ham), and  Sir  D.  Gamble  (gr.  Mr.  W.  S.  Barnes) 
in  this  order. 


Mr.  Oldham  won  the  Ist  prizes  in  both  classes 
for  Grapes  with  Madresfield  Court  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater. 

Mr.  J.  George  had  the  best  collection  of  nine 
varieties  of  vegetables ;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Rodeuis 
and  J.  Barker  being  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 


WEST  DERBY  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  9. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
society,  held  on  this  date  in  glorious  weather 
again  provided  a  success.  The  use  of  the  old 
show  ground  was  again  granted  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Stewart,  and  the  tent  was  well  filled  with  well- 
arranged  exhibits.  The  schedule  was  a  compre- 
hensive one,  embracing  more  than  100  classes. 

Three  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class  tor  a 
group  of  plants  in  a  space  of  10  square  feet.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Drs.  Tidswall  and  Ingall 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Osborne) ;  2nd,  A.  H.  Jones.  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Spencer) ;  3rd,  Mr.  H.  Ogden.  Drs. 
■Tidswall  and  Ingall  also  excelled  in  the  classes 
for  two  and  one  Palms  respectively,  for  four 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  for  six  table  plants,  12 
blooms  of  Roses,  and  12  bunches  of  hardy 
annuals. 

A  silver  Rose  bowl  was  offered  for  the  best 
collection  of  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas ;  it  was 
won  for  the  third  time  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Nicholls, 
and  thus  becomes  his  absolute  property.  The 
blooms  were  fresh  and  of  moderate  size. 

R.  R.  Heap,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Osborne),  showed 
the  best  six  dishes  of  fruits,  distinct,  whilst  for 
six  di,shes  Messrs.  Tidswall  and  Ingall  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  these  exhibitors 
beat  all  other  competitors  in  the  class  for  nine 
varieties  of  vegetables,  distinct.  In  the  class  for 
six  varieties  of  vegetables,  H.  McCubeon,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Cleaton),  and  D.  Cunningham,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  S  Leith),  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  re- 
spectively. 

DUTCH  BULB  GROWERS'. 

The  following  Awards  have  been  made  at  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee,  at 
Haarlem  : — - 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Leucanthiim  7naximum  excehiim. — The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  of  large  size. 

Gladiolus  "  Electra." — This  variety  has 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  colour. 

Gladiolus  "  HohenzolleTn." — The  flowers  of 
this  new  variety  are  rosy-salmon,  spotted  with 
reddish-brown. 

Gladiolus  nanceianus  "  Willy  Wigman." — A 
rosy-white  variety,  spotted  with  purple. 

Gladiolus  "  Meteor." — ^The  flowers  are  scarlet 
shaded  with  brownish-red. 

Gladiolus  nanceianus  "Golden  West." — A 
Californian  variety  ;  the  brilliant  orange  flowers 
are  spotted  with  carmine. 

Gladiolus  gandavensis  "Irorine." — A  creamy- 
yellow  variety. 

Phlox  decvssafa  "Asia." — The  flowertrusses 
are  very  large ;  the  orange-coloured  blossoms  are 
shaded  with  carmine. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


BULBS. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. 
William  Laing,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place,  Manchester. 
David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
John  R.  Box,  East  Surrey  Seed  Warehouse,  Croydor.. 
T.  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
].  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Lowdham,  Notts. 
Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibrav,  Ltd..  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 
W.  Drcmmond  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Stirling. 
James Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  90  &  92,  Southvvark  Street,  London— 
(Wholesale  List). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bolton  &  Paul,  Ltd.,  Garden  Structures,  Appliances  and 

Sundries. 

FOREIGN. 
J.    M.    Thorburn    &    Co.,   33,    Barclay  Street,  New  York, 

U.S.A.— Seeds  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt-Bulbs. 
Vilmorin-Andbieu.x   et  Cie,  4,  Quai    de   la   M^gisserie  — 

Garden  Flowers  and  Seeds. 
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in  A  R  K  S  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  August  9. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  reineuibeied  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
inonedav.— Eds.1 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

Arums    (see    Rich 

ardias) 
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10    — 


.bunches...    3  0-40 


—  purple...         ... 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,      best 


Mignonette,  per  dz 
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Marguerite,      p  e  i 

doz.  bunches : 


3  0 


Yello» 


doz.     L 
—  Carola, 

large    crimson 
Centaurea     (Corn- 
flower), blue  & 


13-16 
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per  do 
■p.  do 


16-20 
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Coreopi 

bunches 
Gailtardia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gardenia,    p.  doz. 
Gladiohis,  per  doz. 

—  The  Bride     ... 
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—  short,  per  doz. 
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Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  bnchs : 

—  extra  special...  15  0-18  0 

—  special 10  0-12  0 

—  ordmary         ...    6  0    — 


Nigella  (Love-in-a 

Mist)     

Orchids,    Cattleya 

per  doz.  ...  18  0-24  0 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum         ...    3  0-40 

Pelargoniums, 
per  dozen 
bunches : 

—  Double  Scarlet    3  0-40 

—  White 

Richardia,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

—  Bridesmaid, 

—  Frau  Karl 
Druschki 

—  C.  Merinet 

—  Mrs.      John 

Laing 

Liberty 


4  0  — 
3  0  — 
0  9-18 


10-16 

10-16 

—  Mme.Ohatenay    10-16 


N'iphetos 

—  Richmond     . 

—  Sunrise 

—  Sunset 
Statice,  per  doze 


0  6-10 
10-16 
0  6-10 
10-16 


Stephanotis,  72 
"pips" 

Stock,  white  (Eng- 
lish), per  doz. 
bunches 

Tuberose,  gross  ... 
—  long,  per  doz. 
blooms 

Viola  (small  blue, 
Violet-likf).  pr. 
doz.  bunchui... 


Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Avtraga  Wholaisle  Pric 


A  d  i  a  n  t  u  m  Fern 

Croton  foliage,  var- 

(M aidenhair), 

ious,  per  dozen 

best,   per  doz. 

bunches 

12  0-15  0 

bunches 

30-4  0 

Cycas  leaves,  arti- 

Agrost.s  (Fairy 

ficial,  per  doz. 

3  0-12  0 

Cirass),  per  dz 
bunches 

20-4  0 

Eulatia     japonica, 

1  0-  1  G 

A  sparag  us  plu- 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

6  0    — 

trails,  per  doz. 

16-20 

Myrtle,    dz.  bchs. 

(Enfilish). 

13-19 

small-leaved... 

6  0    — 

10  012  0 

—  French 

I  0    — 

Carnation    foliage, 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

doz.  bunches... 

8  0-40 

of  6  trails 

18-16 

Plants  In  Pola,  fte. 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 


6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


per  dozen 
Asparagus   plumo- 
sus  nanus,  per 
dozen 10  0-12  0 

-  Sprengeri       ...    8  0-90 
Aspidistra,  p.    dz., 

green 21  0-80  0 

—  variegated      ...  80  0-60  0 
Cocos      Weddeli. 

ana,  per  dozen  6  O-60  0 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus  alterm- 


Avarag*  Wholtaal*  Prieai. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Hydrangea,     pink, 

48  s,  per  dz. .  .    9  0-10  0 

—  paiiiculata,  per 
dozen 18  0-24  0 

Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    G  0-42  0 

—  Fosteriana,  dz.    6  U-42  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-60  0 


folii 


,  per  do 


—  laxus,  per  dt 
Draca;na,      green, 

per  dozen 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 
per  100 

—  in    small    and 
large  60's 

—  in  48's,  perdz. 

—  choicer    sort-^, 
pel 


10  0-12  0 
8  0-12  0 


„..,.      ...  8  0  12  0  ,       ,     , 

-  s,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0  ,  —  Ivy-leaf 

Ficus  elaslica,  per  Phoenix     rupioola 

dozen 9  0-12  0  each 

Fuchsias,  per  doz.  6  0-60  Spiraea  (pink) 

(jconoma   gracilis,  Verbena  Mi: 

per  dozen      .  .  6  0-24  0  mott 

Heliotrope,  perdz.  4  0-50  —  white  and  blu 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Lili 


lancifolii 
brum    in   p( 
per  dozen 
lancifoli 


longi- 
,  perdz.  12  0-18  0 


15  0  18  0 


...  15  0-18  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-80 
Mignonette,  perdz. 

pots     3  0-50 

Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  ...  36  0-48  0 
Pelargoniums,  per 


Apples      (Eng- 
li'lO,  i  sieve: 

—  IJeisert 

—  Cooking 


i.d. 


Apples  (Australian), 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (continued). 


Apricots   (French), 
peri  sieve    ... 
Bananas,  bunch: 
—  Doubles 


doz 


s.d.  s.d. 
9  0-11  0 

10  0-12  0 
9  0-10  0 

11  0-13  0 
16  0-  20  0 


Red  coloured...    9  0-12  0 

—  Jamaica  Giants, 

per  bunch      ...  10  0-12  0 

—  Jamaica    Ordi- 
nary,   per  bos 
(9  doz.) 
tries  (Dutch), 


Ch 


nbern 


per 


!  (30  qt 
Figs    (Guernsey), 
per  dozen 

—  (English),    per 
dozen  

Grape  Fruit,  case: 

—  96'! 

—  HO's 

—  64's 

—  54's 
Grapes    (English), 

per  lb. : 

—  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria   

—  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat 

—  Madresfield 


—  Gros  Maroc  ... 
Greengages  (Span- 
ish), per  box  ... 
i  bushel 

—  Messina   (300), 

per  case  ... 
Mangoes,  per  doz. 
Melons  (Guernsey) 

—  (English)        ... 


60-7  0 
3  0-  4  G 
10  6  — 
2  0-40 
0  9-10 

18  0-22  0 


Melons : 

—  French  Canta- 
loupe     

—  Valencias 
Nectarines. 

selected 

—  best     ... 

—  medium 


Nuf 


Almonds, 


10  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
2  0-30 


10-26 

20-5  0 

16-20 

0  8-20 
0  9-16 
10-16 
10-19 


18  0-30  0 
3  0-12  0 
10-20 
16-26 


bag 

—  Spanish,    sack 

—  Brazils,  new 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Cocoanuts(lOO) 

—  English  Cobs 
per  lb 

—  Walnuts  (green 
pickling), 
*  bushel 

Oranges,  M  u  r  c  i  a 
per  case 

—  Naples,  case... 

—  African  Natal 
seedless 

—  Naartjes,  p.try. 
Pears    (Englisl.l, 

Chalks,   per 

—  (French ),  per 
i  sieve 

Peaches  (English), 
selected 

—  best     

—  medium 

—  (French),  p.  bx. 

—  (French),     per 

Pineapples, 

—  St.  Michael   ... 
Plums  (English), 

per  \  sieve : 

—  Early  Rivers ,, 

—  Moroccos       „ 

—  Orleans  „ 
— ■  Ozars  ,, 

—  (  French  )     ,, 

—  1  Ilalian)^^ 


2  3-26 

2  0-36 

10  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
2  0-30 
14-20 

6  0-80 
2  0-36 
8  0-7  0 


4  6-50 
4  9-50 
4  6-56 
4  6-50 
4  0-60 

16-46 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes(Giobe), 

pel  dozen 
Beans  (Jersey)p.lb. 

—  (Hnglish),p.lb. 

—  (French),  per 
basket 

—  per  I  basket  ... 

—  Broad,    bushel 

—  Scarlet  runners 
per  bushel 

Beetroot  (new),  per 

doz.  bunches... 
Cabbages  (English), 

per  tally 
Carrots  (English), 

pr.  doz.  bun.... 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz. 
Ctiicory,  per  Id.  .. 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat 
Kiidive,  [ler  dozen 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkts.,  p.  gross 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles 
Leeks,  per  doz.   ... 
Lettuce    (French), 

per  doz. 

—  English    Cos, 
per  dozen 

—  round,  per  dz. 
Marrows(Englisli), 

per  dozen 
Mint,  p.  dz. bunches 
Mushrooms,  p.  lb. 

—  broilers 


2  0-26 
0  2-03 

0  3-04 

3  0    — 

1  6    — 

3  6-40 

4  0-46 

2  0-30 

3  6    — 

13-16 
10-16 
0  3*0  4 
6  0^  7  6 


istardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  piiii- 

lions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 


—  Dutch,  per  bag 

—  (Spanish)  New 
per  case 

—  (Lisbon),  cases 
Parsley,  i  sieve   ... 

—  per  doz.    bun. 
Peas  tFreiich),  per 

packet 

—  (Jersey),  per  lb. 

—  (English),  p.  bs. 


10    — 
8  0    — 


0  6-06 
0  2-03 
3  6-60 
6  0-10  0 


lo- 
se- 

10-13 
0  8-09 


Potatos, 

per 

-  (Ten 


(Jersey), 
riffe),  per 


-  St.  Malo 
Radishes  (English), 

per  dozen 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Tomatos  — 
-(English): 

—  Selected,     per 


per 


12  lbs. 
—  Seconds, 

12  lbs. 
Turnips  (English), 

perdz. bunches 
Watercress,  p.  dz. 

bunches 


2  6-30 
16-20 
80-4  0 
0  6-0  6J 


Remarks.— English  Apples  are  arriving  in  considerably 
increased  quantities.  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Quarrenden  are 
selling  freely,  ako  large  Culinary  varieties.  Black  and  Red 
Currants,  Gooseberries  and  Cherries  are  finished.  Tomatos 
have  been  a  shorter  supply  during  the  past  week.  The  last 
shipment  of  Tasmanian  Apples  is  not  yet  unloaded  at  the 
docks  owing  to  the  strike— this  is  also  the  case  with  the  first 
shipment  of  Californian  Pears  and  Plums.  The  Grape  trade 
this  week  has  been  brisk,  at  moderate  prices.  Supplies  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  increased.  Melons  are  plentiful 
and  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at  much  lower  rates. 
Outdoor  Figs  are  now  obtainable  in  quanlity  ; 
prices.    E,  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  August  9,  1911. 

New  Potatos. 


Eclipse    4  a- 

Epicure 4  6- 

Llncolns  — 

Sharpens  Express  5  0- 

Eclipse 4  9- 

Epicure 4  6- 


Queen 
Blacklands 
Bedfords  - 

Eclipse    .. 


5  0-53 
4  6-49 

4  6-53 
4  9-50 
4  6-49 


Remarks. —Trade  has  improved  and  prices  have  advanced 
a  little  on  account  of  a  shorter  supply.  F.Jwnrd  J,  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  Auguit  9,  1911. 


THE     WEATHER. 


of  England  the 
were  experienced 
ere  accotupanied 


The    Following    Summary    Record     of    the 

weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  August  5.  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather.— Ove'c  the  country  generally  the  weather 
last  week  was  less  settled  than  at  anv  time  since  tbe  close 
of  June,  but  in  the  east  and  south-'e; 
rainfall  was  again  slight.  Thunderstorn 
at  various  times  in  most  districts,  and 
in  a  few  cases  by  exceedingly  heavy  sh 

The  temperature  was  again  above  the  normal,  the  excess 
amounting  to  more  than  6°  in  England  N.E.  and  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  to  7^  in  England  E.  The  highest  of 
the  maxima  were  observed  in  the  earlier  half  of  ihe  week, 
and  ranged  from  88°  in  England  E.  and  85*^  in  England 
S.E.  to  75"  in  Scotland  W.,  and  to  74*  in  Ireland.  The 
lowest  readings  were  observed  at  times  varying  greatly  in 
different  localities.  In  the  English  Channel  the  ther- 
mometer failed  to  fall  below  57'^,  and  in  England  N.E. 
and  N.W.  it  did  not  fall  below  52^  but  in  Ireland  N.  it 
sank  to  45",  and  in  Scotland  E.  to  42^^.  The  lowest  grass 
readings  reported  were  37"  at  Llangammarch  Wells,  38o 
at  Crathes  and  39«  at  Markree  Castle. 

The  mean  temperature  o}  the  sea  was  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  excepting  round  Shet- 
land, where  it  was  a  trifle  lower.  On  the  English  coasts 
the  difference  was  rather  considerable ;  at  Margate  it 
amounted  to  more  than  S"*.  The  mean  values  for  the  week 
ranged  from  70^*  at  Margate  and  ^b"^  and  upwards  on  the 
east  and  south-east  coasts  of  England  generally  to  about 
544"  at  Wick  and  to  a  trifle  below  b\-^  at  Lerwick. 

The  rainfall  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  average  in 
most  of  the  western  districts,  but  a  little  below  it  in  Scot- 
land W.  Over  the  northern,  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
Great  Britain  there  was  a  general  deficiency,  and  at  many 
places  in  England  E.  and  S.E.  the  amount  was  quite  un- 
appreciable.  In  the  west  the  heaviest  falls  occurred  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  ;  on  the  former  day  IS  inch  was 
collected  at  Holyhead,  1-4  inch  at  Falmonlh  and  1-5  inch 
at  Bettws-y-Coed;  while  on  the  latter  day  I'l  inch  was 
registered  at  Southport,  1-2  inch  at  Cullompton  and  1*4  inch 
at  Liverpool. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  in  excess  of  the  average  in  all 
districts  excepting  the  English  Channel.  The  percentage 
of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  59  in  England  E. 
and  67  in  England  S.E.  to  36  in  Ireland  S.,  34  in  Scot- 
land N.,  and  32  in  Ireland  N. 

THR    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  9. 

The  hottest  day  as  yet  recorded  here.— The  first  few  days 
of  the  past  week  proved  only  moderately  warm,  but  on 
each  of  the  last  three  days  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
mometer screen  has  exceeded  80"^,  and  on  the  last  of  those 
days  rose  as  high  as  96".  The  latter  is  not  only  the  higliest 
reading  as  yet  recorded  here  this  year,  but  also  higher 
than  in  any  month  during  the  25  years  over  which  my 
records  at  Berkhamsted  extend.  The  nights  proved  warm, 
but,  as  in  the  two  previous  weeks,  not  remarkably  so.  At 
2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  4*^  warmer,  and  at  1  foot 
deep  as  much  as  7**  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Some 
rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week,  but  the  amounts  de- 
posited proved  insignificant.  For  more  than  five  weeks  no 
rainwater  at  all  has  now  passed  througn  either  of  the  per- 
colation gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7^ 
hours  a  day,  which  is  IJ  hours  a  day  in  excess  of  the 
usual  duration  at  this  period  of  the  year.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious week  the  winds  proved  light,  the  direction  being 
principally  some  point  of  the  compass  between  S.  and  W. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  On  one  day  the 
readings  of  an  ordinary  ther- 
its  bulb  kept  constantly  moist 
~""     On  that 


mometer  and  one  with 
amounted  at  S  p.m.  to  a; 
the  air  was,  with  two  exi 
during  the  past  25  years. 


SptK 


■  tha 


any  [ 


nth 


E.M.,  BetkluunstLtl,  At4g.9,  Wll. 


DEBATING    SOCIETY. 


READING  GARDENERS'.— The  members  of  this 
association  visited  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  on  July  26, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  outing.  The  parly,  which 
numbered  100,  was  conducted  through  the  mansion  and 
gardens  by  Mr.  Challis.  At  4.45  p.m.  farewell  was  taken 
of  Wilton  with  many  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Challis. 
Those  who  had  railway  connections  to  make  at  Read- 
ing made  the  return  journey  early  ;  the  majority, 
however,  broke  the  journey  at  Salisbury  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  Catheclral.  Reading  was  reached 
at  9.40,  the  excursion  being  pronounced  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  enjoyable  ever  piomoted  by  the  association. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Ccrttspondents  artreguested  to  wrltt  th*  mani0B  of  p»rM0nm 
«a^  plttc9»  at  l9glbly  as  possible.  No  chatge  it 
made  for  these  announcements,  but  if  a  small  contrtbutton 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gariienen* 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received^  and  An 
mcknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Keat,  for  the  past  2  years  and  4  months  Foreman 
at  Broadoaks,  Byfleet,  Surrey,  and  previously  Foren 
at    Effingham    Hill    and  Porter's  ~     '  ~      " 

Wm.  Cleavkr.  Esq.,  Ballard  Coo 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Blackwell,  for  more 
man  at  Cheveley  Park  Gard 
Gardener  to   H.    D.   Broughton. 

Andover,  Hampshire.    (Thanks  for  donation  of  2s.  for 
R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.) 


ars    Fore- 
arket,    as 
Esq.,    Beech-Hurst, 
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J.  J.  Willis.— We  learn  with  sincere  regret  of 
tli8  death  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station.  Mr.  Willis,  who  was  69 
years  of  ago,  died  on  Wednesday,  July  25,  after 
a  long  illness.  For  40  years  he  had  been 
Botanical  Assistant  and  Superintendent  of  the 
agricultural  field  e.xperiments  at  Rotharnsted. 
During  this  time  he  had  witnessed,  and  in  no 
small  measure  contributed  to,  the  important 
work  carried  out  by  that  station.  Mr.  Willis, 
despite  the  arduous"  nature  of  his  official  work, 
found  time  to  write  in  a  pleasing  and  simple 
manner  on  horticultural  subjects.  He  was  also 
co-author  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckmaster  of  a  work 
on  the  elementary  principles  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. ,It  was  specially  with  reference  to 
manures  and  manuring  that  Mr.  Willis  was  an 
expert,  and  the  series  of  articles  on  these  sub- 
jects in  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant  and 
those  in  Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
are  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Willis  took  an 
active  part  in  the  life  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  he  lived  so  long.  He 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Harpenden 
School  Board,  was  honorary  secretary  to  the  vil- 
lage institute  for  20  years ;  worked  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  in  the  Boys'  Church  Sunday 
School  for  no  less  than  40  years  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  church  choir  and  Secretary  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society.  Mr.  Willis  did  all  in  his 
power,  not  only  to  make  village  life  better 
and  happier,  but  also  to  inculcate  in  his  neigh- 
bours his  own  love  for  horticulture.  He  lec- 
tured in  the  various  towns  of  his  neighbourhood 
on  agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  Harpenden  Horticultural 
Society  for  28  years. 

David  Buchanan. — The  death  of  my  father, 
David  Buchanan,  occurred  on  June  16,  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years.  He  was,  1  believe,  one  rf 
your  earliest  contributors.  The  gardens  in  which 
he  was  employed  include :  The  Grange,  Kil- 
winning, Ayrshire ;  Hanworth  Park  ;  Swallow- 
field.  Berkshire  ;  Bythe  Hall,  Norfolk  ;  Botanic 
Garden.  Regent's  Park  ;  Tanderage  Castle,  Ire- 
land ;  Groom's  Nursery,  Clapham  ;  Dyrham  Park, 
Barnet ;  Sherwood  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
He  came  to  Queensland,  and  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  first  State  Nursery.  He  retired 
from  active  work  about  ten  years  ago.  Frank 
Buchanan,  Foreman.  Sugar  Experiment  Station, 
Mackay.  Queensland. 


Qmwtm 
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Figs:  If.  0.  F.  To  fruit  Figs  satisfactorily, 
especially  in  the  open,  the  ground  should  tie 
firm  and  poor  in  quality ;  the  trees  frequently 
do  best  when  planted  by  the  side  of  a  gravel 
path  facing  south  or  west.  When  carrying 
heavy  crops  of  fruit,  the  trees  should  be 
liberally  watered,  using  liquid  manure  water 
frequeiitly.  The  growths  should  be  kept  well 
thinned  and  the  foliage  syringed  thoroughly. 
We  know  of  no  special  work  dealing  with  the 
Fig. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  South.  The  specimens  of 
Apples  were  too  immature  for  naming.  Send 
fruits  again  later  in  the  season. — E.  Lazenhy. 
Apple  Red  Astrachan.— (?.  Miller.  Apples: 
1,  The  Queen;  2,  Jolly  Beggar.— Dr.  P., 
Teneriffe.  The  Peach  is  probably  one  of  the 
Blood  Peaches,  such  as  you  sent  in  June  last. 
The  specimen  had  turned  black,  and  was  not 
in  a  good  condition  for  identifying. 

Names  of  Plants:  John  E.  Parker.  Echium 
vnlgare. — A.  W.  1,  Lysimachia  vulgaris;  2, 
Sidalcea  Candida  ;  3,  Epilobium  hirsutum ;  4, 
E.  angustifolium ;  5,  Anthemis  inodora  var. 
fiore  plena ;  6,  Polygonum  cuspidatum. — 
K.  li-  B.  Asclepias  syriaca  (Cornuti). — 
IF.  J.  W.,  Ltd.  Probably  Lavatera  sp.,  but 
the  specimen  was  much  too  withered  to  be 
identified. — B.  G.  A.  Chironia  linoides 
Foreman.  1,  Catasetum  Darwinianum ;  2, 
Gongora  quinquenervis  ;   3,   Oncidium  sessile  ; 


*,*  The  Editors  will  he  glad  to  receive,  for 
tonsideration,  large  photographs  of  hortimltural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Begonias  Unhealthy  :  11'.  E.  The  roots  are 
badly  infested  with  eelworm.  It  is  not  ad- 
visaijle  to  try  to  save  the  plants,  as  the  pest 
cannot  be  eradicated  at  this  stage.  They 
should  be  burned,  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
were  growing  sterilised  by  baking. 

Destruction  of  Pond  Weeds  :  H.  W.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  will  destroy  Algae  and  certain 
weeds  in  ponds.  First  procure  a  correct  e,sti- 
mate  of  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  treated, 
and  then  use  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  100,000  gallons  of  water. 
Place  the  powder  in  a  bag  and  draw  the  bag 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
chemical  will  be  evenly  distributed.  The 
quantity  of  copper  sulphate  advised  will  not 
injure  Nymphseae.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  application  once  or  twice  during  the 
season.  Failing  this,  raking  frequently  is  the 
only  means  of  keeping  the  water  clear  of 
weeds. 

Emi'Loymknt  at  Kew  Gardens  :  H.  H.  Apply 
to  the  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  for  a 
form  of  application.  Names  of  applicants  are 
entered  in  a  book,  and  men  whose  capabilities 
are  considered  suitable  are  written  to  when 
there  are  vacancies. 
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4,  Oncidium  tetrapetalum.— /).  M.  1,  Veronica 
spicata;  2,  Jlimulus  cardinalis. — H.  H.  1, 
Davallia  parvula  ;  2,  Onychium  japonicum;  3, 
Asplenium  flaccidum ;  4,  Hymenophyllum  uni- 
laterale.— P.  If.  S.  1,  Ceanothus  species;  2, 
Ligustrum  japonicum  ;  3,  Pittosporum  Tobira  ; 
4,  Spiraea  Lindleyana  ;  5,  Paulownia  imperialis  ; 
6,  Erythrina  Crista-galli.— ff.  W.  Veronica 
cupressoides  var.  salicornoides. 

"  Ogden's  Golden"  Plum:  W.  P.  P.  We 
cannot  trace  this  variety  in  any  work  on 
Plums.  If  there  is  no  apparent  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sorts  you  name,  do  not  exhibit 
them  as  separate  varieties. 

Pe.\ches  Decaying  :  E.  Tj.  The  rotting  of  the 
fruits  is  due  to  Peach  mildew.  Spray  the 
trees  next  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding, with  liver  of  sulphur,  1  ounce  in 
3  gallons  of  water,  and  repeat  the  spraying  at 
intervals. 

Plants  for  a  Garden  on  a  Chalk  Hill-sidb  : 
A.  C.  B.  Many  garden  plants  will  grow  well 
in  a  chalk  soil.  Any  borders  or  shrubberies 
should  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  keeping  the 
top  spit  of  loam  on  the  top.  Dear  though 
manure  may  be,  a  rail-truck  full  of  horse  and 
cow  manure  worked  in  as  the  ground  is  pre- 
pared will  prove  profitable.  Such  shrubs  as 
Privet,  Veronica,  Lilac,  Scotch  and  Rugosa 
Roses,  Sweet  Briar,  Syringa,  Tamarisk,  Escal- 
lonia,     Euonymus      Pyrus    japonica.     Myrtles, 


Austrian  Pines,  Osnianthus,  Shrubbj  Spiraeas, 
Cornus  (Red  Dogwood),  Beech,  Sycamore  and 
Yews  may  be  planted.  Of  border  flowers  select 
Sweet  Williams,  Wallflowers,  Doronicum, 
Stocks,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Pinks  and  Carna- 
tions, German  Iris,  Campanulas,  Helenium, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  Heucheras,  Iberis, 
Cistus,  Coreopsis  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Nearly  all  annuals  and  plants  usually 
bedded  may  be  included.  The  follow- 
ing plants  are  suitable  for  training  on  walls  : 
Cle:natis,  Climbing  Roses,  Jasmine,  Solanum 
jasminoides,  Penzance  Sweet  Briars,  Ceano- 
thus, and  Bignonia  radicans.  For  Rosea 
against  walls  manure  is  imperative. 

Plants  for  Shady  Positions  :  L.  T .  (a)  The 
following  plants  are  suitable  for  growing  on  a 
shady  border : — Aconitum  Napellus,  A.  Wil- 
sonii,  Hemerocallis  flava.  H.  fulva  and  vars., 
Helleborus  orientalis  (Lent  Lily),  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon,  L.  pyrenaicum,  Funkia  ovata,  F.  Sie- 
boldiana,  Rodgersia  podophylla,  Sidalcea  Can- 
dida, Polygonatum  giganteum  (Solomon's 
Seal).  Convallaria  majalis  (Lily  of  the  Valley), 
and  Campanula  latifolia.  (b)  For  a  shady 
rockejy  ; — I*i'iinula  denticulata.  P.  pulveru- 
lenta.  P.  rosea,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  G.  sep- 
temfida,  Epimedium  pinnatum,  Saxifraga 
umbrosa,  S.  hypnoides,  Campanula  Portensch- 
lagiana,  C.  carpatica  (turbinata),  Arabia 
albida,  Phlox  amoena,  and  P.  reptans  are  suit- 
able. 

Solanum  Wendlandii  :  Z.  This  plant  may  be 
grown  from  cuttings  inserted  in  very  sandy  soil 
in  a  warm  propagating  frame.  Use  a  mixture  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  for  pot- 
ting the  cuttings  when  they  have  rooted.  Grow 
them  on  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  heated 
frame,  affording  larger  pots  as  required.  To 
obtain  small  plants  for  flowering  in  pots,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  growths  fre- 
quently. 

Sweet  Peas:  Anxious.  As  you  intend  to  ex- 
hibit blooms  on  August  17,  the  flowers  should 
be  cut  to  prevent  pods  forming.  Your  sugges- 
tion to  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  may 
be  adopted,  as  this  will  improve  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  length  of  stem.  Syringe  the  foli- 
age at  nighttime.  If  soot  water  and  manure 
water  is  applied  to  the  roots  twice  a  week  the 
colour  and  substance  of  the  flowers  will  be 
improved. 

Tomato  Black  Rot:  G.  W.  B.  The  Tomatos 
sent  us  are  attacked  with  the  "Black  Rot" 
(IMacrosporium  Tomato).  The  disease  is  some- 
times caused  by  extremes  in  respect  to  the 
affording  of  water.  The  use  of  green  manure, 
or  anything  that  is  likely  to  cause  the  fruits  to 
crack,  should  be  guarded  against.  Fruits  that 
show  signs  of  the  disease  should  be  removed 
and  burned,  and  the  plants  sprayed  occasion- 
ally with  potassium  sulphide,  particularly  when 
they  are  setting  their  fruits.  Avoid  having  too 
much  moisture  iii  the  atmosphere,  and  open  the 
ventilators  to  renew  the  air  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Soil  should  not  be  taken  from 
the  Tomato  house  to  use  for  cultivating  Potatos, 
or  soil  ill  which  Potatos  have  grown  for  the 
cultivation  of  Tomatos. 

ToM.\TOs  not  Ripenino  Satisf.actorily  : 
-■1.  /?.  C.  The  hard,  unripened  patches  on  the 
fruits  are  due  to  an  absence  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  in  the  soil,  llie  defect  is  not  caused 
by  disease,  and  may  be  overcome  by  watering 
the  roots  at  intervals  of  three  days  with  a  solu- 
tion composed  of  1  ounce  of  the  substance  men- 
tioned mixed  in  1  gallon  of  water. 

Tr.apping  Moles  :  5'.  T.  The  traps  should  be 
set  near  the  ends  of  newly-made  runs,  not  these 
which  have  just  been  commenced. 

Tree  Carn.-vtions  :  E.  T.  Tree  Carnations  will 
not  flower  satisfactorily  in  a  temperature  cf 
45^  in  winter,  and  although  50°  might  give 
/satisfaction  in  some  districts,  it  is  better  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  55°.  For  pot-culture 
in  a  greenhouse  we  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing 12  varieties  : — Britannia,  Carola,  En- 
chantress, Flamingo.  Harlowarden,  Lady  AUng- 
ton,  Lady  Bountiful,  Mav  Day,  Mrs.  Burnett, 
R.  F.  Felton,  White  Enchantress,  and  Winsor. 

Communications  Received.  —  B.  H.  W.  _  Colonel 
G.  A.  G.  G._W.   G.  H._Glen_P.  T._Mis»  F,._F.  E.  S. 

_I.  M H.  M._Enfleld_R.   I.  L._B.  H._D.  &  Co— 

P.  H.  &  Co._F.   E.  N.—G.  W.  W._A.  P.  R S.  &  G — 

W.  B    S F.  W.  C W.  P.  &  Son_W.  F. 
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THE  FRAGILITY  OF  FLOWERS. 

THE  fragility  of  flowers  is  a  common- 
place fact  SO  universally  recognised 
as  to  have  become  proverbial.  Within 
the  closely-circumscribed  limits  of  suitable 
conditions,  their  loveliness  may  endure  for 
a  comparatively  long  time  ;  but,  disturb 
these  conditions,  and  the  petals  fall  as 
though  by  resentful  magic!  The  evan- 
escence of  floral  beauty  is  so  striking  that 
the  poets  have  made  it  the  example  of 
mortal  joy  in  general : 

Pleasures  are  like  Poppies  spread  ; 

You  seize  the  flower,  the  bloom  is  shed.  .  . 

Ho  the  poet  and  to  the  ordinary  mortal, 
this  capiiciousness  apijears  as  the  inevit- 
able expression  of  delicate  grace-the  de- 
fect of  the  quality  of  loveliness.  The  man 
of  science,  who  is  apt  to  seek  utility  even 
in  beauty,  inclines  rather  to  the  view  that 
the  graces  of  form  and  colour  of  our 
flowers  are  but  means  to  ends — lures  to 
pollinating  insects — and  he  searches  for 
the  explanation  of  the  evanescence  of 
flowers  in  terms  of  usefulness.  When  their 
work  is  done,  when  the  pollen,  ensconced 
on  the  stigma,  begins  to  quicken  into  life, 
the  plant,  having  no  longer  use  for  them, 
casts  off  the  petals  or  lets  them  fade.  And 
indeed  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  sup- 
port for  this  severe  and  practical  view. 
We  know  that  the  fading,  or  casting  off  of 


petals  follows,  in  many  flowers,  quickly 
on  pollination,  and  gardeners  resort 
sometimes  to  the  expedient  of  removing 
the  stamens  and  pistils  from  the  flowers 
whose  bloom  they  wish  to  preserve  for  yet 
a  few  more  days.  We  may  see  on  all 
hands  how  Nature  at  times  sacrifices  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  to  the  imperious  need 
of  propagation.  Among  the  Loranthuses 
of  tropical  countries  the  flowers  remain 
closed  till  a  bird  of  bright  intelligence 
comes  flying  fast  against  them.  Then  at 
the  impact  the  ilowers  open  with  an  ex- 
plosive movement,  and,  in  some  species, 
fling  their  petal  lobes  and  stamens  full  in 
the  face  of  the  intruder.  He,  intent  on 
nectar,  gives  no  heed  to  the  dusty  rebuff, 
but  seeks  the  sugary  fluid  stored  in  the 
long  tube  of  the  corolla.  Then  he  flies 
away  and  commits  a  like  sacrilege  on  an- 
other Loranthus  flower  and,  incidentally, 
transfers  the  pollen  from  the  first  to  the 
stigma  of  rhe  second  blossom  which  opens 
perforce  to  his  assault. 

Yet,  though  such  curious  facts  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  other  and  equally 
curious  facts  point  rather  in  the  direction 
of  the  view  of  the  poet  and  ordinary  man 
and  away  from  the  calculating  utili- 
tarianism  of   the   man   of  science. 

For  example,  it  suffices  only  to  cover  a 
potato  flower  with  one  of  the  light  muslin 
bags  used  by  the  plant  breeder  for  ex- 
cluding insects  from  the  flowers  on 
which  he  wishes  to  operate  to  ensure 
the  fall  of  the  flower.  Nor,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  the  fall  an  accidental  one,  but 
rather  the  flower,  thus  enswathed,  is  cast 
off  Sttiftly  and  cleanly  by  the  formation  of 
a  layer  of  cork  in  the  flower-stalk. 
The  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  are  simi- 
larly intolerant  of  the  breeder's  methods, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
most  flowers,  the  removal  of  petals 
and  stamens  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference so  far  as  retention  of  the  power 
of  seed-formation  is  concerned.  Most 
plants  suffer  the  loss  of  both  stamens  and 
pistils  without  showing  signs  of  prema- 
ture withering,  but  in  some — Erodium 
Manescavi,  for  example — a  slight  damage 
of  the  stigma  suffices  to  cause  the  petals 
to  fall  within  about  an  hour.  Many  are 
the  hostesses  who  have  had  to  deplore  the 
capriciousness  of  floral  beauty  in  seeing 
their  table  decorations,  lovely  enough  be- 
fore, fade  and  fall  as  soon  as  the  gas  was 
lit.  On  the  other  hand,  this  same  cap- 
ricious casting  off  of  the  petals  was  the  de- 
signer of  a  charming  scheme  of  table  de- 
coration at  a  banquet  some  weeks  since. 
Certain  Pelargoniums  had  been  chosen  as 
the  flower  for  ornamenting  the  tables. 
The  dining-hall  was  warmed  with  oil 
stoves.  The  fumes  no  sooner  reached  the 
flowers  than  they  began  to  cast  off  one  by 
one  their  petals,  which  fell  upon  the  cloth 
beneath  and  lay  there  radiant.  The 
florist  knows  well  the  frailness  of  many  of 
the  flowers  he  sells,  and  introduces  skil- 
fully a  quick-setting  gum,  which  holds  the 
petals,  prone  to  fall,  in  their  place. 

Chief  among  the  agents  which  excite 
the  plant  to  cast  off  its  petals  are  coal  gas 
and  carbon-dioxide.  Professor  Fitting 
finds,  for  example,  that  the  traces  of  coal 
gas  which  occurs  in  the  air  of  ordinary 


laboratories  are  sufficient  to  cause  Gera- 
nium pyrenaicum  to  exfoliate  its  floral 
leaves  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Car- 
bon-dioxide is  yet  more  potent,  and  if  only 
some  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  this  gas  is  added 
to  the  air  in  which  the  flowers  are  con- 
fined a  shower  of  petals  falls  in  an  extra- 
ordinary short  time 

The  older  flowers  are  affected  first ; 
within  10  or  12  minutes  of  their  exposure- 
to  carbon-dioxide  their  petals  are  cast  off. 
The  younger  flowers  react  no  less  cer- 
tainly, though  lci5S  quickly,  and  it  may  be- 
several  hours  before  they  have  shed  their 
petal.^.  Tobacco  smoke  and  acid  fumes, 
chloroform  and  ether  are  also  potent 
agents  in  inciting  plants  to  the  unnatural 
deed  of  discarding  their  blossoms,  and  even- 
a  transference  to  a  very  hot  room,  for 
example,  one  of  a  temperature  of  about 
40°  C.  suffices  to  cause  the  petals  of 
many  plants  to  fall  within  a  few  minutes. 
Again  some  flowers  succumb  in  similar 
fashion  to  shaking ;  Verbascum  thapsi- 
forme,  for  example,  when  shaken  some- 
what vigorously,  throws  off  its  petals 
almost  like  a  Dandelion  sheds  its  fruits. 

These  reactions  are  no  mere  physical 
reactions  ;  the  shaking  does  not  shake  the 
petals  oft',  the  warmth  does  not  cause  the 
petals  first  to  fade  and  then  to  fall,  the 
gas  does  not  act  by  first  doing  violent 
damage  to  the  plant.  They  are  but  agents 
which  serve  to  stir  the  plant  up  to  do  what 
might  iilniost  be  called  the  deliberate 
work  of  exfoliation  of  petals.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  no  external  agent  at  all  need  be 
called  in  to  produce  the  premature  fall 
of  petals.  It  is  habitual  with  some  flowers 
to  disc'L-rd  their  corollas  bei*jre  the  con- 
stitueiit  petals  are  fully  grown  and  before 
the  stigma  is  mature. 

The  fragility  of  flowers,  then,  is  a  more 
capricious  and  subtle  thing  than  either 
the  poet  or  the  man  of  science  is  apt  to 
think  !  At  times  this  frailness  appears  to 
be  the  fault  of  grace,  and  at  times  the 
sign  of  the  consummation  of  pollination. 
Attached  by  the  most  delicate  rows  of  liv- 
ing cells  to  the  tissues  of  the  flower-stalk,, 
the  petals  stand  like  acrobats  on  acro- 
bats i)oised  with  consummate  delicacy,  a 
very  little  suffices  to  disturb  their  un- 
stable equilibrium  ;  slight  changes,  which 
occur  when  pollination  has  taken  place 
and  the  pollen  grains  begin  to  grow,  suf- 
fice to  signal  to  the  plant  to  throw  off  its 
trappings,  which  are  now  rather  a  hind- 
rance than  a  help,  since  they  may  again 
lure  insects  to  do  the  work  which  has  been 
done  already.  The  leading  acrobat,  as  it 
were,  cnsts  off  the  lighter  members  of  the 
troupe  balanced  on  his  shoulders.  Or  a 
slight  external  change  of  conditions,  just 
as  it  may  spoil  the  human  performance, 
may  also  bring  the  petals  falling  like 
leaves  to  the  ground.  The  poet's  view  is 
right,  that  grace  must  needs  be  fragile  ; 
the  view  of  the  man  of  science  is  also 
right,  that  the  plant  continues  to  draw 
advantage  even  from  the  fragility  of  those 
members  which,  for  special  ends,  it  con- 
structs and  endows  with  matchless  grace- 
fuliKss.  In  the  present  day  the  man  of 
science  is,  as  he  has  been  always,  a  pioneer 
in  providing  the  raw  material  of  facts  and 
ideas  for  the  poets  of  the  time  to  come. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


MONTANOA  WERCKLEI,  n.  sp.* 

This  new  species  is  a  shrub  about  6  metres  high, 
with  large,  elegant  leaves  and  white,  tomentose 
branches.  The  flowers  appear  from  December  to 
January,  and  although  not  quite  so  large  and 
showy  as  those  of  M.  bipinnatifida,  are  yet  very 
pretty  and  elegant,  each  about  2  inches  across. 
They  are  aiTanged  in  broad  corymbs  on  tomentose 
pedicels. 

The  tomentum  of  the  branches  is  of  a  delicate, 
almost  cobwebby  nature.  It  extends  from  the 
branches  along  the  upper  margins  of  the  chan- 
nelled petioles,  and  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
younger  parts  of  the  plant,  but  when  older  it 
gets  washed  off,  and  finally  disappears  on  the 
old  wood. 

The  leaves  have  patent  petioles  6-7  inches 
long,  with  the  blade  somewhat  drooping. 
This  is  about  8-10  inches  long  and  broad, 
5-7  lobed,  with  a  more-or-less  cordate  base, 
near  which  two  little  patent  or  reflexed 
leaflets  are  attached,  whence  the  leaf  ought  to 
be  considered  as  very  unequally  pinnate  or  tri- 
foliate. The  leaflets  do  not  exceed  Ij-  inch  in 
length,  and  are  generally  much  smaller  in  the 
upper  leaves,  and  finally  disappear.  The  leaves 
are  softly  pubescent,  the  lobes  pointed  and 
coarsely   dentate. 

This  plant  was  grown  from  seeds  kindly  sent 
to  us  by  '^\r.  C.  Werckle,  of  San  Jose  in  Costa 
Rica,  in  1905.  In  its  native  land  it  is  known  as 
Toona  quirita.  The  plant  grows  quickly,  and 
seems  to  be  as  hardy  as  M.  bipinnatifida,  which 
is  much  planted  along  the  Riviera,  and  generally 
in  great  beauty  at  Christmas.     A.  Berger. 


GAMASSIA  LEIGHTLINII. 

The  Camassias,  which  are  natives  of  North 
America,  and  quite  hardy,  are  ornamental  sub- 
jects for  borders  and  beds,  and  are  particularly 
valuable  plants  for  the  wild  garden,  since  they 
associate  excellently  with  the  herbage  and  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  natural  vege- 
tation. The  specimen  shown  in  fig.  56  is  the 
ivory-white  form  of  Camassia  Leichtlinii,  which 
has  a  very  ornamental  effect  in  the  border.  The 
leaves  are  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  the  bold 
flower-spikes,  about  4  feet  in  height,  carry  nearly 
100  flowers,  each  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  evenly-disposed,  lanceolate  petals.  The 
upper  2  feet  of  the  flower -spike  is  covered  with 
blossoms  arranged  in  a  light  and  graceful 
manner.  The  projecting  styles  and  stamens  add 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  blossoms.  Camassia 
Leichtlinii  is  vei'y  variable,  and  there  are  several 
forms.  One,  named  alba,  is  pure  white  and  a 
magnificent  plant,  the  blo.s,soms  appearing  as  if 
frosted.  The  variety  atrocoerulea  bears  dark 
purple-blue,  broad-petaUed,  star-like  flowers  of 
large  size,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Camas- 
sias, being  stouter  and  taller  than  the  type. 
Other  Camassias  are  C.  esculent.a,  styled  by  the 
Indians,  who  eat  the  roots,  Quamash.  The  plant 
grows  18  inches  in  height,  and  bears  from  20  to 
30  puiple-blue  flowers,  each  1  inch  across.  It  is 
useful  for  massing  in  the  wild-garden,  and  grows 
well  in  the  grass.     Of  this  there  is  also  a  white 
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form.  C.  Cusickii  attains  to  a  height  of  about 
4  feet,  and  the  upper  2  feet  of  the  flower-spike 
is  densely  studded  with  upwards  of  100  laven- 
der-blue flowers,  having  yellow  anthers.  The 
individual  blossoms  are  starlike  in  shape  and 
1  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether. The  leaves  are  glaucous,  2  feet  in 
length,  and  2  inches  in  breadth.  The  bulb  is  the 
largest     of    any     spec'.es,     and  is     described     as 


lanceolate  petals.  The  anthers  are  very  large,, 
rich  golden-yellow  in  colour,  and  set  off  the  blue 
of  the  flowers  most  effectively.  It  is  the  latest 
of  the  race  to  bloom.  C.  Brownii  grows  3  feeti 
in  height.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  lavender-blue-coloured, 
with  many  metallic  tints  on  both  sides.  The 
richness  of  the  blossoms  is  due  to  their  change- 
able hues,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light. 


[Plwtogtaph  by  Wytidham  Filzheibcn. 
Fig.    56. — CAM.\SSIA    leichtlinii    flowering    in    DEVONSHIRE. 


growing  on  mountain  slopes  instead  of  in  mea- 
dows where  the  other  species  are  found.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  its  race  to  flower,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
jured by  late  spring  frosts.  C.  Fraseri  is  a  com- 
paratively slender  plant  18  inches  in  height,  bear- 
ing pale,  porcelain-blue  flowers  less  than  an  inch 
across.  C.  montanum  is  intermediate  between  C. 
esculenta  and  C.  Leichtlinii,  and  produces  dense 
spikes,  each  bearing  about  50  flowers,  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  being  an  inch  across,  and  having 


The   spikes    are   of   noble    appearance,    and    con- 
trast well   with  those  of  the   Eremuri. 

The  cult^ire  of  the  Camassias  is  exceedingly 
simple  ;  they  will  grow  anywhere  in  good  soil, 
and  require  but  a  minimum  of  attention.  They 
should  be  planted  in  good-sized  colonies,  and  not 
singly,  as  an  isolated  specimen  has  but  a  poor 
effect.  They  appear  to  excellent  advantage  when 
associated  with  Eremuri.  Camassias  do  not  pro- 
duce many  off-sets,  so  that  propagation  by  that 
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means  is  slow,  but  they  may  be  easily  raised 
by  the  thousand  from  seed,  and  the  seed- 
lings will  reach  the  flowering  stage  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year.  As  a  rule,  the  flower-spikes 
of  the  Camassias  retain  their  beauty  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  this  year,  owing  to  the 
severe  drought  and  heat,  they  faded  in  three 
days.      Wyndham    Fitzherberl. 


THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL    NOTES    FOR    AUGUST. 

Budding  may  still  be  done,  but  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  water  the  stocks  for  some  time  after 
the  buds  have  been  inserted  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  flow  of  sap  shall  not  cease  at  this  stage.  A 
large  proportion  of  failures  in  budding  may  be 
expected  this  year  owing  to  the  exceptional  hot 
•weather.  Examine  the  budded  stocks  for  failures, 
and  insert  fresh  buds  as  advised  in  my  last  notes. 
One  of  the  most  important  points  is  to  continue 
the  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  especially 
if  weak  liquid  manure  has  been  afforded  freely 
whilst  the  plants  were  in  full  growth,  for  dry 
conditions  at  the  roots  will  favour  an  attack  of 
mildew  ;  as,  indeed,  will  any  sudden  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plants. 

The  blooms  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  their 
beauty  is  over,  since  the  formation  of  seed  pods 
is  an  exhausting  process.  Summer  pruning  calls 
for  attention  this  month.  In  doing  this  work  the 
habit  and  general  characteristics  of  the  individual 
plants  must  be  taken  into  account.  Most  of  the 
strong  growing  varieties  bloom  only  once  in  pro- 
fusion ;  in  their  case  the  old  flowering  shoots 
need  to  be  removed  with  a  view  to  securing  long 
healthy  growths  of  the  current  year  for  next  sea- 
son's bloominL'.  The  shoots  of  Crimson,  Blush, 
and  Philadelphia  Ramblers  need  thinning,  re- 
moving the  old  flowering  branches,  which  are 
now  of  little  value.  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
others  of  the  same  type  should  have  the  ex- 
hausted wood  removed,  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  growths,  and  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing. Some  few  of  the  Wichuraiana  Roses  such 
as  Madame  Alice  Garnier,  Delight,  and  Francois 
P'oucard,  are  more  constant  in  blooming,  and 
these  must  be  pruned  carefully.  Many  Roses 
trained  on  walls  and  arches  may  be  thinned  with 
advantage  at  this  stage.  In  the  cases  of  William 
Allen  Richardson  and  Madame  Alfred  Carricre  it 
would  be  unwise  to  cut  away  many  of  the  shoots 
because  they  flower  well  on  lateral  growths. 

Propagating  Roses  from  Cuttings. 
Half-ripened  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  are 
plentiful  this  season.  Do  not  make  the  cuttings 
too  long,  and  plant  them  deeply  in  a  partially- 
shaded  border,  in  a  sandy  loam,  which  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Shoots  of  Tea,  China 
and  certain  of  the  strong-growing  varieties  of 
other  types  will  root  freely  during  August  and 
September,  but  I  prefer  to  plant  in  August  if 
suitable  shoots  are  available.  Where  the  plant- 
ing of  beds  of  Roses  is  contemplated  and  the 
gfound  already  available,  the  preparation  for 
the  work  may  be  commenced.  Deep  digging 
should  be  practised  :  bastard  trenching  being  ad- 
visable. The  siib.soil  should  be  drained  if  neces- 
sary, although  this  is  not  practised  by  rose- 
growers  so  frequently'  as  formerly.  Incorporate 
a  good  quantity  of  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  nothing  being  better  than  pig  dung,  the 
next  best  material  being  well-rotted  farmyard 
manure.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil ;  if  it  is  stiff  and  heavy,  use  lighter 
manures,  such  as  bone-meal,  soot  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  I  am  much  in  favour  of 
crushed  bones  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  as  these  are  very  lasting  in  their  manurial 


qualities  and  are  very  mild.  After  the  Roses  are 
planted  they  may  be  fed  by  surface  dressings, 
which  gives  better  results  than  planting  in  a  rich 
compost.  The  top  spit  of  soil  may  with  advan- 
tage be  turned  over  again  after  a  few  weeks,  but 
take  care  to  make  the  soil  fairly  firm  again  before 
planting. 

In  the  case  of  Roses  under  glass  very  little 
work  is  needed  beyond  making  preparations  for 
the  earliest  batch  of  plants  from  the  open.  Roses 
may  be  unfastened  from  back  walls,  the  brick- 
work or  boards  whitewashed,  and  the  house 
cleansed  in  view  of  the  re-housing  of  the  pot 
plants.  If  needed,  a  colour  wash  may  be  used 
instead  of  whitewash.     Pi-aclice. 

TEA  ROSE  MISS  ALICE  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 

This  variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  recently- 
introduced  Roses.  It  has  been  described  as  a 
dwarf  Marechal  Xeil,  which,  I  think,  is  fairly 
correct  in  some  points.  There  is  not  a  hardy  Tea 
variety  in  cultivation  that  resembles  Marechal 
Niel  so  much  as  docs  the  variety  in  question, 
especially  in  the  perfume  of  the  flowers. 

Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild  is  a  fairly  strong 
grower,  and  a  profuse  and  continuous  bloomer ; 
the  flowers  are  large,  full,  with  pointed  centres, 
and  borne  on  straight,  upright  stems.  The 
colour  is  rich,  deep  citron-yellow.  During  the 
present  season  I  have  seen  this  variety  doing 
remarkably  well  in  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in 
Scotland.  Jliss  Alice  de  Rothschild,  when  more 
widely  known,  will,  no  doubt,  be  cultivated 
extensively.     Chewier  Parker. 

THE  BEST  YELLOW  ROSE. 
On  page  92  Mr.  G,  M,  Taylor  refers  to  a  Ro.se 
near  to  Rosa  pimpincllifolia  lutea,  but  with 
flowers  of  a  deeper  yellow.  Perhaps  he  means 
R.  altaica?  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  R.  Ecae 
is  quite  different  to  R.  xanthina.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  the  yellow  Roses  is  Rosa  berberi- 
folia,  a  species  with  one  leaflet  only ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  but  each  petal  has,  at  its  base,  dark 
brown  spots  which  contrast  with  the  beautiful 
yellow  colour.  The  plant  is  a  curious  shrub, 
quite  distinct  from  every  other  Rose,  and  not 
very  difficult  to  grow.  It  requires  a  sunny,  dry 
position.     //.  Correvon. 


THE  GARDENS  ItT  BISLEV. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  a  close  re- 
lationship between  soldiering  and  gardening — the 
extreme  arts,  martial  and  peaceful.  Soldiers 
have  always  been  gardeners,  and  many  of  the 
Persian  kings  employed  their  small  amount  of 
leisure  between  campaigns  in  forming  gardens, 
or  paradises  as  they  often  styled  them.  CjTUS, 
the  younger,  boasted  to  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan general,  when  the  latter  admired  the 
the  garden  at  Sardis,  that  he  was  responsible 
for  the  conception  of  that  beautiful  garden,  and 
that  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  many 
of  the  trees  there.  The  same  soldier-emperor  had 
another  extensive  garden  at  the  ancient  royal 
city  of  Celiense,  where  he  also  possessed  a  num- 
ber of  wild  beasts. 

Cimon,  the  victorious  Athenian  commander, 
planted  the  public  garden  of  Athens,  transform- 
ing a  barren  wilderness  into  a  beautiful  resort. 
He  introduced  streams  of  water,  formed  many 
shady  groves,  and  planted  a  number  of  trees, 
especially  the  Olive,  Plane,  and  Elm,  so  much 
admired   by  the  ancients. 

It  is  also  on  record  that  the  Roman  general, 
Lucullus,  famous  for  his  great  wealth  and  luxur- 
ious mode  of  living,  who  introduced  the  Peach, 
Cherry,  and  Apricot  from  the  East,  made 
magnilicent  gardens  in  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Nearly  every  Englishman  is  by  nature  a  gar- 
dener, and  our  own  soldiers,  when  at  foreign 
stations,  frequently  struggle  against  adver.se  cir- 
cumstances in  their  endeavours  to  form  gardens. 


In  the  Indian  cantonments  a  garden  of  some 
sort,  even  though  it  only  consists  of  standard 
Crotons  growing  in  tubs,  is  looked  upon  as  a 
necessity.  Besides  being  gardeners,  many 
soldiers  are  expert  botanists,  and  Kew  owes 
much  to  them  for  their  researches  when  on 
foreign  service. 

When  we  remember  all  this  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  gardens  abound  at  Bisley. 
It  is  not,  as  many  people  suppose,  merely 
a  temporary  canvas  town.  The  social  side  of 
Bisley  is  great,  the  various  affiliated  rifle  asso- 
ciations have  their  permanent  club-houses,  and 
a  number  of  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  have  built  bungalows.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  site  of  Bisley  Camp  was  occupied 
by  farms.  When  the  Council  of  the  Association 
bought  the  freehold  and  planned  their  build- 
ings they  wisely  considered  the  comparatively 
few  trees  which  were  growing  there.  A  big 
dividing  hedge  had  some  fine  Hollies  gi-owing 
in  it,  so  the  ground  between  the  trees  was  level- 
led and  the  Hollies  were  left  on  mounds.  Since 
then  these  trees  have  grown  and  now  they  diffuse 
a  restful  greenness  as  well  as  afford  a  grate- 
ful shade.  Avenues  and  single  rows  of  such 
trees  as  the  broad-leaved  Elm,  Poplars,  and  the 
Spanish  Chestnut  have  been  planted  by  the  sides 
of  the  chief  thoroughfares  and,  consideiing  the 
poorness  of  the  soil,  these  trees  have  made  sur- 
prising growth. 

In  the  hollows,  much  of  the  natural  vegetation 
remains,  the  Heathers  have  just  commenced  to 
bloom,  in  association  with  Furze  and  Bracken. 
The  largest,  and  probably  the  best  garden, 
that  of  the  Council  club-house,  boasts  a  well- 
kept,  sloping  lawn,  with  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  with  restful  green  foliage, 
brightened  here  and  there  with  Golden  Yews, 
the  purple-leaved  Maple,  and  other  striking 
trees.  The  supports  of  the  large  verandah  are 
covered  with  ornamental  Vines,  Jessamine  in 
full  flower,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  An 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  grow  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose  but,  except  where  fresh  soil  was 
imported,  the  attempt  has  not  been  very  success- 
ful. In  such  a  sandy  soil — frequently  nothing 
but  sand  and  stones — Hiawatha  would  thrive 
much  better;  it  is  astonishing  how  any  Rose  of 
the  Wichuraiana  type  will  grow  in  even  pure 
sand.  Freshly-painted  tubs  containing  flower- 
ing plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Hydrangeas,  are  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  gravel  walk,  and  these  plants  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Shrubby  Conifers,  including  Retinospora 
pisifera,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  grow  very 
freely  in  this  poor,  sandy  soil,  and  the  foliage 
assumes  a  rich,  green  colour. 

Another  garden  has  a  judicious  mixture  of 
Japanese  Maples,  Marguerites,  and  various 
Pelargoniums  flowering  freely  and  well,  re- 
lieved by  the  cool  green  of  Yuccas  and  Lastra;as. 
This  year  Capt.  J.  F.  Davies  has  com- 
menced quite  an  ambitious  garden  with 
flower-beds  and  borders,  and  a  well-made  Larch 
pergola,  which  is  already  becoming  furnished 
with  cluster  Roses.  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  and 
Nemesia,  provide  masses  of  bloom.  There  is 
also  a  long  row  of  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Army  Rifle  Association  has  a  spacious 
club-house  which  makes  a  cool  and  shady  re- 
treat. Numbers  of  well-flowered  baskets,  con- 
taining Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  and 
Fuchsias,  hang  from  the  verandah.  Many 
other  club-houses  are  adorned  in  similar  manner; 
some  have  standard  H.P.  Roses  planted  in  their 
gardens,  but  as  a  rule  these  are  only  a  partial 
success.  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  would  be  more 
suitable.  Hanging  baskets  of  plants,  which  are 
well  attended  to  and  are  flowering  freely,  enter 
largely  into  the  schemes  of  decoration  at  Bisley. 
Many  of  the  tents  at  the  Members'  Camp  have 
groups  of  summer  bedding  plants  at  their  en- 
trances, and  similar  groups,  fresh  and  bright, 
are  also  frequent  alongside  the  trade  marquees 
in  the  Bazaar.     A.  C.  Bartlett. 
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THROUGH  LITTLE  NAMAQUALAND  WITH 
THE  VASGULUM  AND  THE  CAMERA.* 

{Continued  from  p.  61'.) 
The  centre  of  the  Khamiesberg  lies  a  few 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  Sneeuwkop.  As 
we  approach  the  heart  of  the  range,  we  ascend  a 
natural  staircase,  of  which  the  top  of  each  step 
is  a  plateau  of  considerable  size.  The  greater 
part  of  the  range  is  a  native  reserve,  and  where 
the  surface  is  reasonably  level  a  good  deal  of 
Corn  is  cultivated.  The  condition  of  the  crops 
suggests  that  the  land  is  suffering  from  exhaus- 
tion, much  of  it,  no  doubt,  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  its  reclamation  is  no  longer  practicable. 
The  old  Wesleyan  IMission  station,  known  as 
Leliefontein  is  situated  on  the  most  elevated  of 
these  plateaux,  at  5,000  feet.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  hills  rising  at  least  to  5,500 
feet.  The  natural  vegetation  above  4,000  feet 
proclaims  its  affinity  with  that  of  the  Cape.  The 
most  notable  species  at  5,000  feet  and  upwards  is 
a  tall-spx-eading  bush,  described  from  Drege's 
specimens  as  Leucodendron  cartilagineum,  since 
transferred  to  the  genus  Leucospermum.  It  is 
not  a  strikingly  liandsome  plant,  but  its  greyish- 
green  foliage  and  somewhat  stiff  deportment  at 
once  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
tion, and  suggest  a  relationship  with  the  Protea 
family.  It  is  no  doubt  identical  with  a  bush 
whose  charred  skeleton  was  found  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Sneeuwkop,  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
to  be  the  only  member  of  its  family  in  the 
Khamiesberg.  Associated  with  it  are  a  Chironia 
(Gentianacea;),  with  briglit  pink  flowers.  Erica 
Plukenetii,  and  another  Heath,  with  charming 
little  white  bells,  of  which  a  purple-flowered 
variety  was  previously  seen  on  the  middle  slopes 
of  Sneeuwkop.  The  view  in  fig.  57  was  taken 
from  a  hillside  north  of  Leliefontein.  In  the 
centre  of  the  picture  is  the  greater  part  of  the 
mission  station,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  right,  the 
great  mass  of  Ezelskop,  the  summit  of  which  is 
about  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Drege  visited  Leliefontein,  though  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sion station  was  established  in  1816  make  it 
probable  that  he  did.  However  tliis  may  be,  he 
records   that,    on    November   7   and   8.    1830,    he 


laceum,  Oxalis  arcuata,  Phylica,  Elytropappus 
Rhinocerotis,  Wahlenbergia  Meyeri,  Erica  Plu- 
kenetii, Leucadendron  cartilagineum,  Passerina 
rigida,  Struthiola  virgata,  Disa  draconis,  Rlorsea, 
Ixia,   Hypoxis  aquatica,   and   others  which  are 


The  problems  of  plant  distribution  in  south- 
west Africa  are  of  particular  interest  and,  per- 
haps, exceptional  difficulty.  We  find  a  flora  of 
strongly-marked  Cape  affinity  on  the  Khamies- 
berg, a  range  separated  from  the  mountains  of 
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digitiforme  in  the  Karree  Desert,  north  of  Van  Rhyn 
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unknown  in  the  arid  plains  of  lower  Namaqua- 
land. 

Leliefontein  is  reached  after  a  series  of 
laborious  ascents  ;  the  return  to  the  low  country 
is  not  without  a  little  danger.  But,  after  weeks 
spent  in  toiling  across  the  hot,  waterless  plains 
and  rough  hills  of  Namaqualand,  the  glorious 
climate  and  abundant  water  of  the  Leliefontein 
plateau  are  a  more  than  sufficient  recompense  for 
the   difficulties  passed  and   to  come.     Prominent 


Fig. 


57. — NAMAQUALAND. 


ion  Station,  looking  south.  Ezelskop  in  the  distance  to  the 
foreground  includes  a  large  proportion  of  Rhenoster  Bush 
(Elytropappus  Rhinocerotis). 


made  observations  "  at  the  foot  of  fche  Mountain 
Ezelskop,  looking  towards  Leliefontein."  Here 
his     collections     included     Pelargonium     stipu- 

•  Being  some  notes  on  the  Percy  Sladen  Memorial  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Orange  River,  1910-11.  This  expedition 
'Was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society. 


among  the  impressions  left  by  a  visit  to  the 
Kliamiesberg  are  pleasant  memories  of  the  kindly 
welcome  and  generous  assistance  which  a  some- 
what jaded  expedition  received  at  Leliefontein 
from  Rev.  W.  M.  Crampton,  the  missionary  in 
charge  of  the  station. 


the  Cape  region  by  a  formidable  stretch  of 
desert.  A  thousand  miles  away  to  the  north, 
Proteas  and  other  Cape  genera  reappear  on  the 
Huilla  plateau,  in  South  Angola,  at  6,000  feet. 
A  Restio  and  other  Cape  plants  occur  on  the 
summits  of  the  lower  hills  of  Namaqualand 
between  the  Khamiesberg  and  the  Orange  River. 
The  greater  heights  of  German  South-west 
Africa,  as  yet  botanically  unknown,  or  only  par- 
tially explored — the  Awas  Range  (7,000  feet),  the 
higher  peaks  of  the  Komab  Plateau  (8,000  feet), 
Ombotoza  (7,000  feet),  Omatako  (8,800  feet),  the 
Great  Kaias  Berg  (6,000  feet) — these  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  links  between  the  patches  of 
Cape  vegetation  on  the  Khamiesberg  and  the 
Huilla  Plateau.  But,  however  numerous  the 
links,  they  will  not  form  a  chain.  •  We  shall  still 
have  a  number  of  "  islands  "  bearing  vegetation 
of  southern  affinity,  separated  by  a  sea  of  arid 
plains,  and  hill-ranges  with  plants  of  an  en- 
tirely different  type.  Are  these  islands  of  Cape 
vegetation  the  remnants  of  a  flora  once  con- 
tinuous, which,  under  stress  of  a  changing  cli- 
mate and  the  invasion  of  forms  better  adapted 
to  live  under  more  vigorous  conditions,  has  beon 
exterminated,  except  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
higher  mountain  ranges  ?  If  so,  whence  and  by 
what  route  came  the  invaders  whose  descendants 
now  inhabit  the  lower  levels  of  the  coast-belt  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Oliphant's  River  and 
Benguela — a  collection  of  plants  whose  peculiari- 
ties of  form,  structure  and  manner  of  life  are 
hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  other  existing  flora? 
These  and  similar  problems  may,  perhaps,  be 
solved  in  the  future,  when  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  botany  of  this  great  region  has  been 
vastly  increased.  To-day,  although  of  the 
liighest  interest,  they  are  little  more  than  sub- 
jects for  speculation. 

In  the  low  country  from  which  the  mass  of 
the  Khamiesberg  rises,  excluding  the  sandy 
plains  of  Bushmanland,  our  attention  is  at  once 
claimed  by  the  succulents.  Whether  they 
flourish  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other 
types  of  vegetation,  or  are  mingled  with  low 
bushes,  of  which  neither  the  stems  nor  the  leaves 
are  conspicuously  fleshy,  there  is  no  doubt  that. 
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from   one   end   of    Namaqualand   to  the   other, 
below   3,000  feet,   they  constitute  the  predomi- 
nant type  of  vegetation.     They  are  particularly 
well  developed  in  the  stretch  of  desert  already 
mentioned    {The   Karree),    which    separates   the 
Khamiesberg,   on  the  north,   from  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Giftberg,   Matsiekamma,   and   Oli- 
phant's  River  Mountains,  on  the  south.     Con- 
spicuous among  them  are  the  genera  Alesembryan- 
themum,  Crassula,  Cotyledon,   Augea,  and  Ana- 
campseros.      Some    of   the    ilesembryanthemums 
possess  the  most  peculiar  forms.     Not  the  least 
remarkable  of  these  is  shown  in   fig.   58.     It  is 
believed  to  be  II.  digitiforme,  a  species  collected 
and  described  by  Thunberg,  but  said  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  own  herbarium.     The  erect  stems 
are  very  short,  and  bear  one  to  three  leaves,  of 
which  the  uppermost  and  youngest  resembles  a 
very  corpulent  finger.     They  contain  much  water 
and  are  very  soft,  so  that  a  dried  specimen  can 
give  but  little  idea  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  plant.    From  the  broad,  sheathing  base  there 
emerges  the  small,  delicately-white  flower  which 
is  visible  in  the  illustration.     A  group. of  these 
plants  is  seen  in  fig.   59.     They,   like  so  many 
other  members  of  the  genus,  are  very  local  in  dis- 
tribution.    They  were  only  found  in  a  few  small 
patches    in    this    stretch    of    desert,    where,    ap- 
parently,  Thunberg's   specimens   also   were   ob- 
tained. Of  two  other  ilesembryanthemums  shown 
in  fig.   60,  the  one   with  the  stiff,  erect  leaves 
has  a  wide  range.     It  is  a  very  common  plant 
in   Western   Bushmanland ;    in   Xamaqualand    it 
extends  almost  as  far  north  as  the  Orange  River, 
and,  no  doubt,  occurs  again  beyond  it.     Some  of 
its  large,  dry  fruits  may  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion.    These  are  tightly  closed  so  long  as  the  air 
is  dry,  but  they  quickly  open  when  wetted  by 
the  rain — a  behaviour  well  known  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  capsules  in  this  genus.     A  second 
species   may  be   seen   a  little   below   and   to  the 
right  of  the  centre,  in  fig.  60.     Its  resemblance 
to  the  stones  among  which  it  grows  is  so  close 
that  the  plant  is  easily  overlooked.     It  is  now  in 
a  quiescent  state  ;  two  young,  green  and   fleshy 
leaves   lie   concealed    in   the   shrivelled   bases   of 
those  of   the   previous  season ;  these,   together, 


a  later  contribution.  Even  the  most  cursory  ac- 
count of  the  succulents  of  this  region  must  not 
omit  to  notice  that  curious  plant  Augea  capensis 
(Zygophyllacete)  (see  fig.  61),  which,  despite  its 
wide  area  of  distribution,  has  been  very  little 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Rural  Life  and  Scenes.* 

We  can  appreciate  the  bewilderment  and  dis- 
pleasure of  the  old  farmer  who,  having  seen 
Ruskin's  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheep- 
fohh  on  a  bookstall,  purchased  it  with  a  view  to 
improving  his  mind  on  a  subject  dear  to  his 
heart.  A  somewhat  similar  surprise  awaits  those- 
who  acquire  Mr.  Hurst's  book,  and  would  learn 
much  about  Quercus  pedunculata  and  Q. 
sesb'iliflora.  But  there  the  likeness  ends.  The- 
reviewer  will  confess  to  having  read  this  work 
at  a  single  sitting  with  the  deepest  enjoyment. 
It  is  really  the  story  of  an  enthusiast  for  tlie 
British  Oak  who,  on  a  spring  day  a  few  seasons 
ago,  set  out  with  some  hundreds  of  Acorns  in  ai 
box  and  carefully  planted  them  as  he  peram- 
bulated the  country  in  the  spots  where  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  thrive.  The  journey 
commenced  near  Manchester,  and  after  trudg- 
ing leisurely  into  the  Peak  district  of  Derby- 
shire, and  spending  much  time  on  the  banks 
iif  the  Trent,  Mr.  Hurst  found  his  way  through 
Leicestershire  and  Rutland  to  Stamford,  whence 
he  returned  home.  He  seems  to  have  spent  some- 
ihree  months  on  the  journey,  shunning  towns 
and  staying  at  farms,  cottages,  and  country  inns. 
To  those  who  know  and  love  the  country  the 
story  of  his  adventures  will  make  a  strong  appeal, 
fur  it  is  written  with  insight  and  humour. 
In  the  early  stages  of  his  pilgrimage  he 
encountered  and  adopted  a  marvellous  mongrel 
dog  with  the  oppressively  affectionate  disposi- 
liuu  coumion  to  its  kind.     The  two  wandered  on 


Fig.  Co. — namaqualand. 


studied.  Jt  occurs  in  sandy  and  often  saline  soil 
in  the  Karoo,  the  plains  of  Western  Bushman- 
land, and  Namaqualand,  and  northwards  into  the 
tropics.  Its  stout,  glaucous  leaves  contain  a  great 
deal  of  water,  which  is  intensely  saline  to  the 
taste.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  not  remarkably 
conspicuous ;  its  very  numerous  fruits  are  curi- 
ously like  the  leaves.  In  the  young  condition, 
they   are   very   succulent,    but,    when   ripe,   they 


Fig.  5i. — namaqualand. 

Augea  capensis  growing  in  the  Karree  Desert.    The 
plant  is  2  feet  high ;  this  size  is  rarely  exceeded. 
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5g. — namaqualand. 


A  group  of  Mesembryanthemum  digitiforme,  including  the  plant  shown  i 
bush  in  the  background    includes^  Euphorbias.   Mesembryaiithe 


a),  and  Zygophyllun 


1  fig.  58.    The  low 
iposites  {especially 


form  the  little  balls  which  stand  one  at  the  en.l 
of  each  short  stem.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
the  Mesembryanthemums  met  with — M.  Barkleyi 

occurs  near  the  northern  edge  of  this  desert, 

but  it  is  found  in  much  greater  profusion  farther 
north,  and  it  will  be  more  suitably  described  in 


break  up  into  10  dry  part«,  each  containing  a 
single  seed.  Kach  segment  resembles  a  seed  with 
a  double  wing.  The  manner  in  which  this  wing  is 
formed  is  peculiar,  and  will  be  described  later. 
H.  H.  W.  P. 

(To  be  continued.) 


with  an  increasing  love  and  mutual  understand- 
ing until  a  motor-car  put  an  end  to  the  career 
of  the  author's  companion.  It  was  the  grief 
engendered  by  this  tragedy  that  brought  to  a> 
sudden  end  a  journey  which  was  intended  to 
embrace  the  south   and   west  of   England. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  it  to  be  concluded 
that  the  book  justifies  its  title  no  more  than  is 
suggested  by  what  has  been  written  above.  It 
does,  indeed,  contain  14  fuU-page  illustrations 
of  famous  or  remarkable  0.iks  with  descriptions 
of  them  and  their  traditions.  And,  scattered 
here  and  there  through  its  pages,  are  a  few  facts 
or  theories  concerning  Oak  timber,  its  age,  uses, 
&c.  But  it  is  not  for  them  one  reads  the  book. 
It  is  for  the  picture  it  gives  of  English  country 
scenes  in  spring  and  summer,  its  humorous  appre- 
ciation of  rural  character,  and  for  the  occasional 
deeper  note  it  reaches  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature's  eternal  mysteries. 

•  The  B  ok  of  the  English  Oalt,  by  Charles  Hurst. 
(London :  Lynwood  &  Co.)    6s.  net. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 

(Continued  from  page  107.) 
OAK. 

1.  With  the  leste  strook 
It  seemeth  as  it  wolde  felle  an  ook. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  l^S. 

2.  A  corone  of  a  grene  ok  cerial 

Upon  hir  heed  was  set  ful  fair  and  meete. 
lb.  1G3. 

3.  And    leet    comaunde    anon    to    hakke    and 

hewe 
The  okes  old.  lb.  ISO. 

4.  Ook,   fyr,  birch,   asp.  lb.    1S2. 

5.  Lo  the  ook,  that  hath  so  long  norisschyng 
Fro  tyme  that  it  gynneth  first  to  spring, 
And  hath  so  long  a  lyf,  as  we  may  see. 

lb.  185. 

6.  Thurgliunt  his  arniur  it  wol  kerve  and  byte. 
Were  it  as  thikke  as  a  braunched  ook. 

Squyeres  Talc,  II.  207. 

7.  See  ye  that  ook  ? 

Pardoneres  Tale,  III.  Sf 

8.  The  bilder  oke. 

Assembly  of  Foules,  IV.  195. 

9.  And   by   him   selfe,   under  an  oke   I   gesse. 

Ih.  107. 

10.  In  which  were  okes  grete,  streight  as  a  line. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  238. 

11.  A  company  that  ware,  for  their  delite, 
Chapelets  freshe  of  okes  serialle.    lb.  Slflf. 

12.  As  an  oke  comyth  of  a  littil  spire. 

Troylus  and  Cryseyde,  V.  li)2. 

13.  The  sturdy  oke 

On  vvhiche  men  hakkyn  oft.  Ih.  101). 

14.  Had  yturned  his  bak 
To  an  ooke,  an  huge  tree. 

Boke  of  the  Ducheue,  VI.  151. 

15.  Maples,  asshe,  oke. 

Bommint  of  the  Buse,  VII.  ..9. 

16.  For  no  man  at  the  firste  stroke 
Ne  may  not  felle  doun  an  oke. 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rose,    VII.   127. 

17.  Asshe,  firre,  and  oke,  with  many  a  yonge 

acorne. 
Complaynte  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  S 

Among  the  mediseval  writers,  the  Oak 
■was  the  symbol  of  strength,  endurance, 
and  long  life.  In  Nos.  2  and  11  "  Cerial  " 
and  "  iSerialle  "  are  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  Turkey  Oak  (Q.  cerris),  and  in  No.  8, 
"  the  bilder  oak  "  refers  to  its  use  in  build- 
ing. Spenser  uses  the  same  descriptive 
epithet. 

OATS. 

He  schal  have  multiplying  of  his  grayn. 
Whan  he  hath  sowen,  be  it  whete  or  otes. 
Prologe  of  the  Pardoner,  III.  70. 
OLIVE. 

1.  Thay  brent  alle  the  cornes  of  that  lond. 
And  alle  her  olyvers  and  vynes  eeke. 

Monk-es  Tale,  III.  ISS. 

2.  The  olive  of  peace. 

Asseynbly  of  Fouhs,  IV.  195. 

3.  With  cipres,  and  with  olyvers. 

Of  which  that  nygh  no  plente  heere  is. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  50. 

4.  Pyn  trees,  cedres,  and  oliveris.       lb.  57. 
Chaucer   must  have   seen   the   Olive   in 

Italy  ;  but  No.  3  shows  that  it  was  a  rare 
tree  to  him,  though  it  was  introduced  into 
England  perhaps  before  his  time.  But  it 
was  well  known  to  English  writers,  proba- 
bly from  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  the 
Bible. 

ONION. 

Wei    loved    he    garleek,    oynouns,    and    ek 
leekes.  The  Prologue,  I.  103. 

PALM. 

1.  Bothe  with  the  palme  of  martirdom 
Ye  schullen  come  unto  his  blisful  feste. 

Secounde  Nonnes  Tale,  III.  1^. 

2.  The  palme  of  martirdom  for  to  receyve. 

76.  15. 


3.   The  victor  palme. 

Assembly  of  Foules,  IV.   195. 

In  heathen  writers  the  Palm  is  the  em- 
blem of  victory.  Christian  writers  adopted 
it,  but  transferred  the  victory  to  martyr- 
dom. 

PARSLEY. 

For  thy  persly  they  faren  yet  the  wors, 
That  they  have  eten  with  the  stubbil  goos. 
Cokes  Prologue,  I.  235. 
PEACH. 

Many  homly  trees  ther  were, 

That  peches,  Coynes,  and  apples  beere. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

As  Chaucer  classes  the  Peach  with 
Chestnuts  and  Apples  among  homely 
trees,  it  seems  as  if  he  was  acquainted 
with  it ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  tree 
was  in  England  in  his  time,  and  his  is  the 
first  mention  of  it  in  English  literature. 

PEAR. 

1.  And  thus  I  lete  him  sitte  in  the  pirie. 

Marchaundes  Tale,  II.  193. 

2.  I  most  han  of  the  peres  that  I  see. 
Or  I  moot  dye,  so  sore  longith  me 
To  eten  of  the  smale  peris  greene. 

Wolde  ye  vouchesauf,  for  Goddes  sake. 
The  piry  inwith  your  armes  for  to  take. 

lb.    196. 

3.  Medlers,    plowmes,    perys,    chesteyns. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  59. 

PEAS. 

He  poureth  pesen  upon  the  hacches  slidre. 
Legende  of  Good  Women,   VIII.  I!5. 

A  plan  of  the  sailors  to  make  the  decks 
slippery  by  scattering  Peas  on  them. 

PELLITORY'. 

His  forhed  drojjped  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantayn  and  of  peritorie. 
Prologe  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  25. 

The  name  was  given  to  many  plants  of 
supposed  medical  virtue,  especially  for 
toothache.  The  Pellitory  of  Spain  was  of 
high  repute,  but  the  name  was  often  ap- 
plied to  our  wall  Pellitory  (Parietaria), 
common  on  old  walls. 

PERIWINKLE. 

1.  Ne  violete,  ne  eke  pervinke. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  !fS. 

2.  There  sprang  the  violete  alle  newe. 
And  fresshe  pervinke  riche  of  hewe. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  GO. 

Pervink,  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation, 
was  from  very  early  times  the  name  of  the 
pretty  plant  which,  in  the  16th  century, 
gradually  developed  into  its  present  name 
of  Periwinkle. 

PINE. 

1.  Of  Pluto  and  of  Proserpyne, 
That  queue  ys  of  the  derke  pyne. 

House  of  Fame,   VI.   2i,S. 

2.  On  pyn  trees,  cedres,  and  oliveris. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  57 

3.  With  many  high  lorey  and  pyn.        lb.  59 

See  also  "  Fir." 

In  Chaucer's  time.  Fir  and  Pine  were 
synonymous,  and  the  only  Conifer  knov,-n 
was  the  Scotch  Fir.  How  far  that  ex- 
tended into  southern  England  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  was  probably  scarce.  Turner, 
in  1518,  said  of  it :  "  Pynes  growe  fayrest  in 
gardynes.  There  groweth  one  fayre  one  in 
Richmund." 

PLANE. 

1.  Wilw,  elm,  plane. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  182. 

2.  Maples,  assche,  oke,  aspe,  planes  longe. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,   VII.  59. 

The  Plane  tree,  now  so  common,  is  from 


Eastern  Europe,  and  was  not  introduced 
into  England  till  after  Chaucer's  time. 

PLANTAIN. 

His  forhed  dropped  as  a  stillatorie 
Were  ful  of  plantayn  and  of  peritorie. 
Prologe  of  the  Chanounes  Yeman,  III.  25. 

Plantain  has  many  old  English  names, 
but  Chaucer  is  the  first  to  use  the  name 
derived  from  the  Latin  plantago.  It  had 
a  high  reputation  as  a  styptic. 

PLU.MS. 

Medlers,  plowmes,  perys. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59 

PO.MEGRANATE. 

There  were,   and  that  wote  I  fuUe  welle. 
Of  pomgarnettys  a  fulle  gret  delle; 
That  is  a  fruyt  fulle  welle  to  lyke. 
Namely  to  folk  whanne  they  ben  sike. 

Romautil  of  the  Rose,  VII.  5S. 

A  beautiful  southern  tree,  found  in 
Early  English  literature,  from  the  mention 
of  it  in  the  Bible,  and  perhaps  grown  in 
England  in  Chaucer's  day.  Turner  says 
that  there  were  "  certyn  in  my  Lordes 
gardine  at  Syon,"  in  1548.  It  has  made  its 
mark  on  the  English  army  in  the  hand 
grenades,  and  in  the  representation  of  the 
fruit  on  the  collars  of  the  Grenadiers. 

POPLAR. 

1.  Aldir.  liolm,  popler. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  182. 

2.  Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lyndes  faire. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

Both  name  and  tree  are  foreign.  The 
name  is  from  populus. 

PRIMROSE. 

1.  Sche  was  a  primerole,  a  piggesneyghe. 

MiUeres  Tale,  I.  195. 

2.  The  floures  bright. 

The  primerose,  the  violete,  and  the  gold. 
Court  of  Love,  IV.  ISS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Primorole  of 
Chaucer  was  our  Primrose  or  Cowslip. 

QUINCE. 

Peches,  coynes.  and  apples. 

'Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  59. 

Coynes  and  Quince  are  variants  of  the 
same  word,  both  early  traced  from  the 
Latin  cydonia.  The  Quince  was  brought 
into  English  gardens  early,  and  was  much 
prized,  both  for  its  beauty  and  wholesome- 
ness.  //.  N.  Ellaromhe,  Bitton  Vicarage, 
Bristol. 

(To  he  coutinurd.J 


PLANT     NOTES. 


LAVATERA  OLBIA. 
L.vv.iTERA  Olbia  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
and  satisfactory  of  Malvaceous  plants  for  garden 
culture,  always  attracting  attention  when  in 
flower  and  growing  with  great  facility.  It  forms 
a  small,  quick-growing  shrub  of  from  5  to  10  feet 
high  and  of  several,  but  not  usually  of  many 
years  duration.  It  grows  readily  from  self-sown 
seed.  In  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  it  grows 
at  the  margin  of  a  copse,  which  it  enlivens  with 
its  bright  pink  flowers,  but  it  is  in  the  open  per- 
haps that  it  flowers  most  profusely.  The  flowers 
of  individual  plants  vary  both  in  the  size  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  .so  that  it  is  well  worth  prac- 
tising selection  with  a  view  to  improvement. 
Individually  in  form  and  dimension  the  blossoms 
are  not  unlike  those  of  Hibiscus  syriacus.  The 
plant  has  an  attractive  habit  and  good  foliage, 
and  even  when  not  in  flower  is  ornamental.  It 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  the  wild  garden.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  grown  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cam- 
bridge,  for  many   years.      R.   Irwin    Lynch. 
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KEW    NOTES. 

THE  ROCK  OARDEX  AND  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER  IN  MID-JULY. 
The  middle  of  July  is  late  for  visiting  the  rock 
garden,  which  is  at  its  brightest  appearance 
during  May  and  June,  but  some  plants,  which 
were  not  without  their  attractions,  were  still  in 
flower  there  at  this  date.  A  rather  large  number 
of  Campanulas  were  in  bloom,  including  the  little 
blue  C.  puUa,  the  purple  C.  Stansfieldii,  a  large 
colony  of  C.  longistyla,  with  purple  flowers  borne 
on  stems  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height,  C. 
Raineri,  C.  phyctidocalyx,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  a 
deep  purple  variety,  C.  carpatica  turbinata,  C. 
carpatica  venusta,  the  rare  C.  punctata,  with 
long,  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple  in  the 
interior,  and  C.  sibirica,  the  last-named  form- 
ing little  bushes  of  purple  flowers.  The  white 
Gazania  pygmaea  and  the  yellow  Gazania 
pygmsea  lutea  were  pretty,  whilst  Pentstemon 
Jamesii,  with  heads  of  lavender-blue  flowers 
with  white  throats,  about  6  inches  high,  was  also 
attractive.  Brudiaea  congesta,  with  clusters  of 
white  flowers  on  stems  nearly  3  feet  high,  was 
pleasing,  as  was  B.  hyacinthina,  with  heads  ui 
rather  small,  white  blossoms.  Gentiana  Freyii- 
iana,  the  deep  blue  flowers  about  1  inch  acros.s. 
four  in  a  cluster,  carried  on  stems  a  foot  high,  is 
a  rare  species,  and  G.  altaica,  with  small,  pak' 
blue  flowers  borne  in  a  many-blossomed  cluster, 
an  uncommon  one.  A  very  fine  plant  observed  in 
a  damp  spot  was  Rodgersia  pinnata,  the  flower- 
heads  of  small,  pinkish-white  blossoms  over  a  foot 
in  length  being  borne  on  stems  nearly  5  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  five  corru- 
gated leaflets,  which  are  green  edged  with  red. 
A  pretty  and  interesting  little  plant  was  observed 
in  Grannnanthes  gentianoides,  with  brilliant 
orange,  starry  flowers  less  than  6  inches  in  height. 
This  is  stated  to  be  a  half-hardy  annual.  Mal- 
vastrum  campanulatum  was  somewhat  straggling; 
in  habit,  but  its  small,  bluish-pink  flowers  wilh 
white  centres  were  very  pretty.  Sedum  semper- 
vivum,  with  heads  of  crimson  flowers  borne  on 
stems  5  inches  in  height,  made  a  bright  patch  if 
colour.  The  yellow  Linum  flavum  was  very 
bright,  and  the  white  L.  arboreum  was  also  in 
flower.  Among  the  Pinks,  Dianthus  deltoides  was 
still  in  bloom,  as  was  the  very  popular  and  beau- 
tiful Phlox  divaricata  Laphamii.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring walled  garden  Qilnothera  tenuifolia,  about 
18  inches  high,  was  bearing  a  profusion  of  whit 
flowers,  each  about  1  inch  across,  and  was  a  mass 
of  bloom.  It  is  a  most  valuable  garden  plant. 
The  herbaceous  border  was  very  bright.  One  ■  t 
the  most  charming  plants  observed  was  Salv:  . 
nemorosa,  with  crowded  spikes  of  small, 
purple  flowers  borne  in  prodigal  abundance. 
It  is  a  most  attractive  border  plant.  A 
great  bush  of  Galega  Hartlandii,  with  pink  and 
white  flowers,  was  handsome,  as  was  Clarkia 
Brilliant,  which  was  a  splendid  show  of  rose- 
pink.  A  colony  of  Delphiniums  was  a  little  past 
its  best,  but  the  Hollyhocks,  crimson,  pink,  and 
white,  were  in  full  flower  and  showed  no  sign  of 
disease.  Three  handsome  yellow  flowers  were 
Helenium  autumnale  magnificum,  Achillea 
filipendula,  and  Senecio  Doria.  Lavatera  cash- 
meriana  has  pretty  pink  blossoms.  The  border 
was  filled  with  Carnations,  Antirrhinums. 
Begonias,  Stocks,  Nasturtiums,  Gazanias, 
Pentstemons,  Nemcsia,  Cuphea,  Potentillas, 
CEnotheras,  Calceolarias,  and  Alonsoa  War- 
scewiczii,  and  these  presented  a  showy  and  at- 
tractive appearance.  Jn  a  narrow  border  in  front 
of  a  greenhouse  was  a  very  healthy  colony  of 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  with  considerably  over  100 
expanded  blossoms,  and  in  the  same  border  were 
Crinum  Powellii  and  C.  P.  album.  I  observed  a 
very  handsome  Lily  in  L.  sutchuenense,  the  bril- 
liant orange  flowers  being  spotted  in  the  interiors 
with  small  blackish-purple  dots.  W  yndham 
Filzhrrbert. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  GERMINATIOi\OF  JUNIPER  SEEDS. 

I  CONTRIBUTED  to  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July 
7,  1906,  and  JIarch  2,  1907,  notes  on  the  rare 
Conifer,  Juniperus  Cedrus,  and  the  diffi- 
cult germination  of  its  seeds.  I  have  since 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  but,  so 
far,  I  cannot  say,  after  matui-e  experience, 
that  the  method  reconmiended  by  me  then, 
of  immersing  the  extracted  seed  in  plain  water 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  65°  or  70°,  is  infallible.  All  that  I  can 
say  is  that  some  seeds  germinate  much  better 
after  this  immersion  than  untreated  seeds. 

Remembering  mj-  experiences  with  the 
Tagasaste  seed  (Cytisus  proliferus  var.  palmen- 
sis),  particulars  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Eevue  Horticole  d'Ali/eric  in  1898,  I  tried,  two 
or  three  years  ago,  boiling  the  berries  of  another 
Juniper  (Juniperus  bermudiana),  of  which  I  have 
much  more  seed  at  my  disposal  than  of  the 
almost   extinct   Juniperus   cedrus.      I   began    by 


{Fhulosiaph  by  K.  /<u.)i  /.  i';.A. 

llG.    Gz. — SYMPHYTUM    PEREGUINUM  : 
FLOWERS    BLUE. 

boiling  them  for  20  seconds  and  upwards ;  the 
results  were  negative.  Only  one  of  the  seeds 
germinated,  but  the  untreated  berries  sprouted 
in  due  course.  None  of  the  berries  boiled  for 
over  20  seconds  sprouted. 

The  authorities  of  the  Forestry  Department, 
U.S.A.,  kindly  lent  me,  a  few  days  ago,  a  thesis 
presented  at  the  Vale  School  of  Forestry,  in 
which,  amongst  other  so-called  difliicult  seeds, 
experiments  had  been  made  with  germinating 
those  of  the  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana), 
and  all  the  different  means  tried  had  failed,  in- 
cluding boiling  water. 

The  knowledge  of  these  failures  encourages 
me  to  publisli  the  results  of  my  last  experiments 
made  with  seed  of  Juniperus  bermudiana 
gathered  in  the  fall  of  1909.  I  weighed  lots  of 
about  1  ounce  each  (30  grammes),  and  then  care- 
fully extracted  the  small  seeds  contained  in  the 
dry  berries,  which  represent,  roughly,  about  one- 
third  of  the  weight,  and,  on  May  1  of  this  year, 
I  began  my  experiments,  which  have  already 
proved  successful,  and  show  that  the  short  im- 


mersion of  3,  6  and  10  seconds  into  boiling  water 
(placing  the  seed  in  a  small  muslin  bag,  dipping 
it  into  the  boiling  water,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
specified  time,  quickly  plunging  it  into  water  at 
65°  to  cool,  and  then  sowing  it)  ensure  early  ger- 
mination. The  control  experiments,  with  cam- 
phor water,  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  of  dif- 
ferent strengths,  and  soaking  in  plain  water, 
though  apparently  helping,  have  shown  them- 
selves far  inferior  to  the  immersion  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  seconds  above  described.  I 
have  remarked  that  after  10  seconds  boiling  not 
so  many  seeds  germinate  as  after  3  and  after 
6  seconds.  In  the  experiments  published  in  the 
American  thesis  above  referred  to,  the  seed  was 
placed  in  a  tin,  boiling  water  was  poured  over 
them,  and  they  were  left  to  soak  in  the  hot 
water;  but  this  method,  no  doubt,  destroyed 
the  embryos.  This  was  also  my  experience 
when  I  boiled  the  berries  for  20  seconds  and 
upwards. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that, 
with  Tagasaste  seed,  I  was  able,  in  1897,  to 
reach  the  incredible  limit  of  one  hour's  boiling 
without  destroying  all  the  seeds,  and  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  who  was  then  at  Kew  Gardens,  wrote  to 
me  stating  that  my  experiments  had  been  con- 
fii-med,  and  that  even  two  hours  boiling  had  failed 
to  destroy  all  the  embryos  of  this  extraordinarily 
resistant  seed.  Tagasaste  had  made  me  careless 
when  I  began  my  experiments  with  Juniper  seed, 
iiiid,  unfortunately,  the  shortest  period  of  boiling 
which  I  employed  then  was  20  seconds ;  but  now 
that  I  have  been  duly  cautious,  I  think  I  have 
.succeeded  in  finding  a  method  which  may  be  of 
great  service  to  foresters  and  others  interested 
in  the  quick  germination  of  Juniper  seeds,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  lie  dormant  in  the  ground  for 
one  or  more  years.  It  is  reported  that  there  is 
a  nurseryman  in  America  who  has  had  for  some 
years  a  secret  and  successful  method  of  treating 
the  seeds  of  Juniperus  virginiana  (the  Red 
Cedar).  Perhaps  now  we  shall  hear  if  his  secret 
is  any  better  than  my  very  simple  method. 
'.'(or(/e    V.    Perez,    Puerto    Orotava,    Teneriffe. 


SYMPHYTUM  PERE6RINUM. 

Amongst  hardy  herbaceous  plants  cultivated 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  of  attracting  attention  in 
spring  than  Symphytum  peregrinum  (see  fig.  62). 
It  is  a  handsome  plant  for  bed  and  border,  but 
or  many  yeare  it  has  proved  a  great  attraction 
m  the  shrubberies  to  visitors,  who  never  fail  to 
inquire  its  name.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  answering  the  question, 
but  the  name  has  been  recently  settled  at  Kew 
as  S.  asperrimum.  It  is  not,  however,  the  plant 
usually  grown  under  the  name,  but  no  doubt 
from  the  aggregate-species  point  of  view  it  is 
perfectly  correct.  It  differs  from  S.  asperrimuiu 
as  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  929, 
apparently  in  having  more  slender  flowers,  but 
especially  in  having  much  narrower  sepals.  It 
agreee  very  nearly,  however,  with  the  plant 
figured  in  the  same  work  under  the  name  S. 
peregrinum  (tab.  6466),  which  is  the  S.  asper- 
rimum  of  Babington,  said  to  have  been  found 
wild  in  England,  and  for  garden  purposes  this 
name  may,  I  think,  be  letained.  The  Index 
Kewensis,  it  should  be  mentioned,  refers  this 
figure  to  S.  asperrimum,  but  the  two  figures 
represent  distinct  plants.  They  are  very  closely 
allied,  however,  and  equally  good  no  doubt  for 
economic  uses.  Symphytum  peregrinum  has  a 
strong  habit,  grows  about  3^  ft.  high,  and  when 
once  established  in  a  thicket  is  certain  to  con- 
tinue for  man}'  years.  It  is  an  exceedingly  good 
subject  for  the  wild  garden;  the  foliage  is  bold 
and  striking,  while  the  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful 
ccerulca  blue,  being  preceded  by  red-coloured 
buds.     R.  Irwin  Lynch. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
IIoLPOKi),  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westoiibiit,  Gloucestershire. 

Odontoglossum.— Plants  of  the  dwarf- 
liabited  members  of  tliis  genus,  such  as  0.  Rossii, 
O.  Oervantesii,  0.  Oerstedii,  and  their  hybrids, 
O.  Fowlerianum,  0.  aspersuui,  and  0.  Theodora, 
have  their  growths  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow 
of  any  repotting  or  surfacing  being  done.  The 
plants  grow  best  when  suspended  from  the  roof- 
lafters  in  well-drained,  shallow  pans.  In  com- 
mon with  all  newly-potted  plants,  they  are  best 
stood  on  the  stage  till  established,  as  the  root- 
ing material  does  not  then  dry  up  so  quickly  as 
when  the  pans  are  suspended.  Occasional  water- 
ings will  suffice  to  keep  the  plants  sufficiently 
moist.  Any  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  must 
be  .strietly  prevented,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  O.  Oerstedii,  which  is  bimiii  injured  by  too  much 
water. 

Odontoglossum  Uro  -  Skinneri.  —  This 
distinct  species  and  its  beautiful  hybrids  O. 
Eleanor,  O.  Groganiie,  and  O.  Goodsonii  are  all 
vigorous-growing  plants,  easy  of  cultivation. 
The  roots  of  these  are  of  a  more  fleshy  character 
than  those  of  most  Odontoglossums,  and  this  fact 
nnist  be  remembered  when  repotting  or  other- 
wise disturbing  the  soil.  For  this  reason  pots 
of  fairly  large  dimensions  should  be  used,  and 
they  should  be  drained  thoroughly  well.  A 
similar  mixture  to  that  advised  last  week  for 
Cochliodas  will  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
jilants,  but  it  should  be  employed  in  a  coarse 
state.  Few  Orchids  require  more  water  when  in 
aitive  growth  than  this  Odontoglossum,  hence 
the  reason  for  care  in  the  compost  and  drainage. 
While  the  growths  are  young,  overhead  water- 
ings should  not  be  afforded,  but  when  the  foli- 
age commences  to  harden,  light  sprinklings  are 
very  beneficial,  and  assist  in  keeping  down  in- 
see't  pests. 

SoBRALiA.  —  The  genus  Sohralia  contains 
many  beautiful  species  and  hybrids,  including 
S.  marrantha  and  its  variety  Kienastiana,  S. 
xantholeuca,  S.  Sanderiana,  S.  Veitchii,  S. 
.Amesia-,  S.  Holfordii,  and  S.  leucoxantha.  The 
blossoms  are  very  attractive,  and  although  the 
itulividual  flowers  last  a  short  time  only,  this  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  quick  succession 
in  which  they  appear,  for  no  sooner  does  one 
llower  fade  than  another  opens,  and  this  goes  on 
until  the  stem  is  exhausted.  Sobralias  grow 
freely  and  are  easily  accommodated,  for  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  headroom  for  the  larger 
growing  specimens  on  the  stage,  a  corner  on  the 
lloor  may  be  found  for  them  ;  and,  although  pre- 
ferring a  light  situation,  they  will  make  good 
flowering  growths  in  shady  places  where  other 
plants  fail  to  thrive.  I  have  always  found  these 
plants  grow  best  in  a  light  and  well  ventilated 
structure  where  a  cool  intermediate  temperatin-e 
is  maintained.  During  the  growing  season  the 
plants  require  copious  supplies  of  water;  an  oc- 
casional application  of  weak  liquid  manure  made 
from  farmyard  dung  is  very  beneficial  to  root- 
bound  specimens.  Even  in  winter  the  plants  are 
not  entirely  at  rest,  therefore  the  rooting 
materials  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
The  foliage  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider 
and  thrips,  especially  in  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  for 
this  reason  the  foliage  should  be  freely  syringed 
even  when  the  plants  are  not  in  flower. 

Repotting.  —  Most  of  the  Sobralias  having 
finished  flowering,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
their  repotting.  Being  terrestrial  Orchids,  they 
should  be  potted  like  ordinary  plants,  and  not 
elevated  above  the  pot  rim.  So  closely  do  the 
roots  enwrap  the  compost  that  it  is  difficult  often 
to  disentangle  them,  and  unless  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  decayed  material  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  it  is  much  better  not  to  disturb  them.  In 
the  case  of  large  specimens  which  have  become 
bare  in  their  centres,  or  which  have  old  and  sour 
compost  about  their  roots,  the  plants  should  be 
shaken  out  and  divided.     It  is  difficult  to  per- 


form this  operation  without  injury  to  the  roots, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  latter  intact.  After  removing 
the  old  rooting  material  and  washing  and  dry- 
ing the  roots,  cut  off  cleanly  all  the  latter  that 
are  bruised  just  above  the  point  where  they  are 
injured.  The  divided  portions  should  then  be 
potted  in  receptacles  just  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate them.  The  drainage  materials  shotdd 
be  ample  and  arranged  perfectly.  The  rooting 
material  should  consist  of  two-fifths  good  yellow 
loam,  not  of  the  stiffest  nature,  but  light  and 
fibrous ;  two-fifths  turfy  peat,  and  one-fifth  leaf 
mould  ;  the  whole  should  be  well  mixed  together 
with  sufficient  gritty  material  to  keep  it  porous. 
Use  the  material  in  a  rough  state,  and  press  it 
very  firmly  about  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  large 
specimen  plants,  some  of  the  old  growths  that 
have  flowered  should  be  removed,  severing  them 
close  to  the  roots,  thus  allowing  the  young 
growths  that  are  forming  additional  room  to  de- 
velop, and  at  the  same  time  admitting  light  and 
air  to  them. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hcdson,  Gardener  lo  Leopoid  dv  Rothschild, 
lisq.,  Ginineisbuiy   House,  Actoii,   .Middlesex. 

The  Conservator  v. — In  consequence  of 
pressure  of  work  in  other  departments  of  l.he 
garden,  the  conservatory  will,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  somewhat  neglected.  The  training  of 
climbing  plants  should  first  receive  attention, 
reducing  the  growths  as  may  be  desirable.  A 
thinning-out  of  weakly  and,  in  some  cases,  sappy 
shoots  will  be  of  benefit  to  other  permanent  sub- 
jects. This  will  not  only  produce  a  tidy  effect, 
but  will  be  conducive  to  the  ripening  of  the 
growths  of  plants  that  flower  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer.  In  doing  this,  watch  closely  for 
signs  of  insect  pests.  Some  years  since  I  found 
at  this  season  a  few  mealy  bugs,  after  I  had  be- 
lieved that  all  had  been  exterminated.  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  cut  out  the  entire  plant.  It  was 
a  fine  specimen  of  Tacsonia  insignis,  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  genus,  and  was  flowering  freely 
at  the  time.  But  its  destruction  was  imperative 
in  order  to  avoid  a  risk  of  the  bug  multiplying. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  make  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe  to  keep  in  check  other  pests,  such  as  red 
spider  and  thrips.  Where  Selaginella  denticu- 
lata  is  planted  as  a  carpeting  to  specimen  plants, 
or  as  edgings  to  borders,  it  is  well  to  replant  the 
carpet  or  border  during  this  month.  Even  if 
the  plants  of  Selaginella  are  looking  healthy  just 
now,  they  will,  in  due  course,  become  too  dense 
to  remain  in  a  fresh  condition  throughout  the 
winter.  See  that  no  plants  in  borders  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  If  any  of  the  plants  are  becom- 
ing worn  out,  it  is  not  too  late  to  remove  them 
and  plant  a  fresh  stock.  In  doing  this,  see  that 
the  borders  are  well  drained,  and  use  the  best 
soil  available  for  planting.  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  conserva- 
tory, and  it  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  house.  During  the  dull  season  of  the  year 
this  Jasmine  will  be  welcome  for  the  fragrance 
of  its  blossoms  :  the  plant  is  not  a  very  luxuriant 
grower.  With  respect  to  flowering  plants  in  the 
conservatory,  my  plan  is  to  reduce  their  numbers 
somewhat  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  flowering  plants  out-of-doors. 
Their  places  may  be  taken  by  Ferns  and  many 
other  foliage  plants  at  this  season.  Codiaeums 
and  Draca'nas  that  have  well  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  may  be  employed  until  the  end  of 
September.  These,  with  such  Liliums  as  L. 
longiflorum,  L.  auratum,  and  tlie  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum,  will  make  a  distinctly  effective 
display.  The  Tuberose  is  an  acceptable  plant  in 
the  conservatory  at  this  season  ;  so  also  are  the 
Daturas,  including  D.  suaveolens  (syn.  D.  ar- 
borea)  and  D.  Knightii.  The  flowers  of  these 
yield  a  grateful  fragrance  in  the  evening.  Con- 
servatories have  frequently  to  be  closed  at  the 
sides,  for  obvious  reasons,  during  the  night, 
hence  it  is  mo.st  desirable  to  arrange  for  a  con- 
stant inlet  of  fresh  air  by  means  of  the  top  ven- 
tilators and  small  apertures  near  to  the  groimd. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that,  where  conserva- 
tories are  closed,  or  nearly  so,  at  night,  the 
flowers  they  contain  remain  fresh  for  only  a  short 
time.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gardener, 
although  it  is  often  placed  to  his  account.  Where 
the  interior  of  the  conservatory  needs  painting, 
there  is  no  more  suitable  time  than  the  present 
to  do  the  work. 


The  Greenhouse. — The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  certain  greenhouse  plants  when  they 
are  planted  out.  Daphne  indica  rubra  affords  an 
illustration  of  this.  Under  pot-culture,  this 
deliciously-scented  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  a 
very  thriving  condition  after  it  has  been  shifted 
into  a  6-inch  pot ;  its  indifferent  appearance  may 
be  due  to  unsuitable  soil,  want  of  care  in  pot- 
ting, or,  what  is  more  likely,  careless  water- 
ing. But  it  will  grow  well  in  a  narrow,  well- 
drained  border,  and  it  will  not  matter  if  it  be 
planted  against  a  somewhat  damp  wall  provided 
the  drainage  is  in  a  proper  order.  The  soil 
should  consist  mainly  of  good  fibrous  peat  to 
which  a  small  proportion  of  turfy  and  light 
fibrous  loam  may  be  added.  In  planting  make 
the  soil  firm  and,  after  one  copious  watering,  be 
careful  not  to  afford  more  moisture  than  is  neces- 
sary. Good  plants  of  this  Daphne  in  small 
pots  may  be  obtained  from  the  nurserymen  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  these  will  be  very 
suitable  for  planting  out.  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  plant  out  a  specimen  that  is  not  in  the  best  of 
condition,  for  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  complete  recovery  of  health.  Myrsiphyl- 
lum  asparagoides,  a  well-known  and  useful  plant 
for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cut  state,  will  also 
thrive  remarkably  well  and  give  a  far  better  re- 
turn when  planted  out  than  w'hen  grown  in  small 
pots,  A  suitable  place  is  the  foot  of  a  greenhouse 
wall  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  where  ea,ch  shoot  may 
be  trained  up  a  string,  thus  being  easily  severed 
when  required.  Use  chiefly  loam  in  the  culture 
of  this  plant. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT  GARDEN. 


By    W.    He 


Clinton    Gardens, 


Gathering  Stone  Fruit.  — However  trifling 
this  subject  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  some  observations, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  the  practice  of 
some  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  upon  the  tree 
as  long  as  possible,  and  sometimes  even  until  it 
falls.  This  may  be  due  to  the  erroneous  belief 
that  the  fruit  has  then  reached  its  highest  degree 
of  flavour,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fruit 
loses  in  flavour  two  or  three  days  previous  to 
falling,  and  its  eating  qualities  will  deteriorate 
more  and  more  the  longer  it  is  kept.  The  best 
time  at  which  to  gather  the  fruit  is,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  about  three  days  before  it  would 
have  fallen  from  the  tree,  as  it  is  then  at  about 
its  highest  slate  of  perfection.  The  principal 
difficidty  appears  to  be  in  knowing  when  the 
fruit  is  at  that  stage,  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  a  close  observation,  coupled  with 
a  lengthy  practice.  No  stone  fruit  of  any  kind 
should  be  pinched  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  is 
sufficiently  ripe  for  gathering,  but  the  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Apricot  are  the  sooner  damaged 
by  pinching.  A  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
if  a  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering  is  to  place  the 
hand  beneath  and  gently  raise  it ;  if  in  a  proper 
condition  its  stalk  will  part  from  the  branch  im- 
mediately, but  if  it  is  not  ripe  it  will  still  adhere 
to  the  tree. 

Wall  Trees. — All  the  lea'ling  shoots  of  wall 
trees  should  be  nailed  or  otherwise  secured  in 
position  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  those 
that  are  not  required  cut  out.  This  applies 
especially  to  trees  of  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot,  which  appear  likely  to  continue  growing 
late  in  the  season.  Keep  the  soil  in  the  borders 
in  a  moderately  moist  condition,  but  not  too  wet, 
as  an  excess  of  water  applied  at  this  time  of  the 
year  increases  the  risk  of  late  growths  forming, 
and  retards  the  ripening  of  the  wood  generally. 
Although  insect  pests  are  now  practically  absent, 
they  may  reappear,  therefore  watch  closely  for 
any  signs  of  them. 

Hardy  Fruits.  —  If  not  already  done,  nO' 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  removing  all 
superfluous  shoots  of  hardy  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  whether  they  are  espalier,  dwarf, 
pyramid,  or  standard  trained  trees.  Not  a  single 
shoot  that  is  not  wanted  should  be  retained,  as 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  shoots  breaking  into  growth  after  this 
date.  Attend  to  the  tying  of  the  leading  shoots 
on  espalier  and  other  trained  trees.  American^ 
blight  is  still  troublesome  on  some  Apple  trees, 
and  any  that  is  detected  should  be  destroyed,  as 
recommended  in  a  former  Calendar. 
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Pineapples. — Suckers  that  were  taken  from 
early  summer  fruiting  Pines,  potted,  plunged, 
and  kept  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays,  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  more  exposure  as  growth  be- 
comes perceptible.  Provided  the  potting  material 
was  in  a  suitable  condition  of  moisture  and  the 
compost  made  firm,  damping  and  syringing  will 
serve  to  pro  .ide  sufficient  moisture,  tor  any  excess 
would  quickly  cause  the  soil  to  become  sour.  5le- 
move  all  suckers  from  successional  pknts  when 
these  are  large  enough  to  handle.  Continue  to 
ventilate  the  houses  freely  during  hot  weather, 
as  this  will  cause  the  plants  to  produce  a  sturdy 
growth.  Avoid  overcrowding  of  the  plants,  and, 
with  a  change  in  the  weather,  increase  the 
amount  of  fire  heat  in  order  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  about  70°  to  75°  at  night.  Damp 
the  walls  and  paths  well  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Late  Vines. — In  order  that  the  vines  may 
be  maintained  in  a  good  condition  throughout 
the  winter,  the  fruits  should  be  perfectly  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  September,  sufficient  fire  hjat  should 
be  provided  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  70"  with  a  circulation  of  air.  Attend  to  the 
watering  of  the  roots,  and,  whilst  the  berries 
are  colouring,  keep  the  house  well  damped.  Late 
houses  of  Aluscat  Gra[>cs  will  need  the  laterals 
removed  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  crowded. 
Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  weather  too 
much  exposure  to  sunshine  will  cause  the  berries 
to  become  browned,  which  detracts  from  their 
ap|)earance.  At  intervale  the  lateral  growths  on 
such  varieties  as  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Ali- 
cante should  be  removed  before  they  become  too 
strong,  but  allow  plenty  of  good  foliage  to  re- 
main over  and  above  the  berries  to  ensure  the 
latter  colouring  well.  Vines  of  Black  Hamburgh 
which  ripened  their  bunches  late  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals,  especially  those  that  carried  heavy  crops 
of  fruit.  The  bunches  in  all  vineries  will  keep 
better,  especially  in  the  event  of  wet  weather  and 
a  fall  in  the  temperature,  if  a  slight  circulation 
of  warmth  is  permitted  in  the  hot-water  pipes  at 
night  time. 

Cherries.  —  Cherry  trees  in  houses  require 
the  coolest  conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  give 
thorn  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  Where  a  house 
is  set  apart  for  their  culture  the  roof  lights  may 
be  removed.  Unless  the  borders  are  well 
drained,  afford  water  at  this  sea-son  very  spar- 
ingly, or  the  trees  will  be  excited  into  producing 
new  growths.  Damp  the  bare  spaces  freely  on 
hot  days  and  syringe  the  foliage  as  often  as  is 
considered  neccs.sarv. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dcnn,  Kilcben  GarHcii  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Widdsor. 

Carrots.— If,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  the 
stock  of  Carrots  has  become  short,  no  time 
should  bb  lost  in  sowing,  in  a  pit,  some  early, 
stump-rooted  variety  to  be  avaihable  for  use  in 
November.  For  several  ycar.s  past  we  have 
sown  Carrots  at  Frogmore  during  the  month 
of  August  to  furnish  a  supply  of  young  roots  in 
November.  If  a  cold  pit  is  employed  place  the 
bed  to  within  18  inches  of  the  glass,  and  cover 
it  with  6  inches  of  light,  rich  soil,  made 
moderately  firm.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  cover 
them  with  a  i  inch  layer  of  finely-sifted  .soil, 
and  afford  a  gentle  watering.  If  the  weather 
continues  bright,  a  slight  shading  should  be 
given  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry. 

Turnips.  — Another  sowing  of  Turnips  may 
be  made  now  and  the  crop  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter.  The  plants  will 
probably  furni.sh  roots  and  Turnip  greens 
next  spring.  Turnips^sown  a  month  ago  should 
be  given  frequent  waterings  of  clear  water  in 
the  evenings,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows 
stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  If  the  Turnip  fly 
is  troublesome,  dust  the  foliage  well  with  wood 
ashes  either  after  each  watering,  or  in  the  early 
morning  whilst  the  foliage  is  damp  with  dew. 

Batavian  Endive.  —  A  batch  of  Batavian 
Endive  sIkuiUI  be  planted  now  for  supplying 
leaves  during  October  and  November.  Any 
part    of    the    garden    will    be    suitable    for    this 


plantation,  but  the  latest  batch  for  outside 
cultivation  should  be  planted  on  a  well  raised 
border  facing  south,  where  some  protection  may 
be  afforded  during  times  of  frost  or  heavy 
rains.  A  sowing  of  this  vegetable  may  be  made 
at  the  present  time  to  provide  plants  for  grow- 
ing in  cold  frames,  into  which  they  should  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  If  this  system  is  adopted  the  plants 
will  become  established  before  the  autumn  is 
far  advanced.  The  lights  should  be  left  off 
until  the  approach  of  frost,  when  they  should 
be  placed  over  the  plants  at  night  time,  but  re- 
moved again  during  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
As  soon  as  the  earliest  plants  have  attained  to 
their  full  size,  some  of  them,  when  perfectly 
dry  and  cool,  may  have  the  leaves  tied  together, 
so  that  they  may  become  blanched  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Corn  Salad.  -  k  sowing  of  this  useful  salad 
plant  may  now  be  made  to  furnish  plants  for 
use  during  the  autumn.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  shallow  drills  and  give  liberal  supplies  of 
water  to  ensure  a  quick  growth.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  they  may  be  thinned  to 
6  inches  apart.  Hoe  the  ground  frequently  and 
never  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water. 

Chicory.— The  latest  batch  of  Chicory  should 
be  ready  for  thinning,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  for  the 
oper.-ition.  Allow  a  distance  of  6  inches  be- 
tween the  plants,  so  that  they  may  make  fine 
soecimens. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    R.    1'.    Bkoiherston,   Gardener   to   the    Earl   of 
Hauulngton,  K.T.,  Tyainghame,  East  Lothian. 

Bulb  Planting.— The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  for  the  planting  of  the  majority  of  early- 
Howering  bulbs,  including  Muscari  (Grape 
Hyacinth.s),  Crocuses,  Fritillarias  (Oown  Im- 
perials), and  Narcissi.  Tulips,  Dutch  Hyacinths, 
and  English  and  Spanish  Irises  should  not  be 
planted  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  beauti- 
ful autumn-Howering  Crocus  speciosus  should  be 
planted  without  delay,  and  should  further  variety 
be  desired,  C.  zonatus  (lavender),  and  C.  longi- 
folius  (purple-violet)  may  be  selected.  Nor  should 
any  time  be  lost  in  the  planting  of  Colchicum 
autumnale,  C.  speciosum,  and  its  variety  album 
and  C.  Bornmiilleri.  Autumn-Howering  Cycla- 
mens are  cither  flowering  or  about  to  flower,  and 
the  ground  about  the  tubers  should  be  cleansed 
of  weeds  and  a  very  light  covering  of  sifted 
leaf-soil  or  peat  laid  neatly  in  the  spaces  un- 
occupied by  the  plants.  The  present  time  is  suit- 
able for  lifting  and  replanting  bulbs  of  Lilium 
candidum.  whi<h  seems  to  succeed  best  in  a 
strong  loam.  The  plants  are  very  effective  when 
massed  near  the  front  df  a  mixed   border. 

Antirrhinum.  —  The  season,  bo  far,  has 
been  very  unsuitable  for  Antirrhinums,  and  re- 
cently it  has  been  necessary  to  remove,  every 
second  or  third  day,  the  flower-spikes  that  have 
gone  prematurely  to  seed.  But,  by  adopting  this 
practice,  and  affording  plenty  of  manure  water, 
the  plants  will  be  assisted  in  producing  fresh 
spikes  of  flowers.  A  choice  selection  of  these 
flowers  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  besides  the 
older  Pink,  Carmine  Pink,  and  Queen  of  Yellows 
varieties,  Sutton's  Apricot  has* proved  a  great 
acquisition.  The  ordinary  tall-growing  Apricot 
variety,  though  a  different  shade  to  Sutton's 
Apricot,  is  also  a  striking  variety,  and  Old  Kose, 
which  is  much  like  Cottage  Maid,  is  another  de- 
sirable sort. 

Montbretia. — The  varieties  of  Montbretia 
are,  at  the  time  of  writing,  well  in  flower. 
Though  they  are  not  exhibiting  such  dis- 
tressing .symptoms  of  heat  exhaustion  as  many 
other  flowers,  it  is  essential  to  provide  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  as  they  will  quickly  set 
seeds  if  the  soil  is  dry.  At  Tyninghame  we  em- 
ploy many  thousands  of  Montbrctias  in  borders 
furnished  with  yellow-flowering  plants;  all  the 
.sorts,  whether  sulphur,  yellow,  or  red-flowered, 
harmonize  well  with  other  plants  and  produce  a 
striking  and  pleasing  effect.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  entirely  supersede  some  of  the  older  varie- 
ties with  the  newer,  large-flowered  sorts,  such  as 
Ijord  Nel.son,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Hereward,  be- 
cause some  of  the  former  are  very  effective,  as, 
for  instance,  M.  Pottsii  grandiflora,  one  of  the 


very  smallest  flowered  of  the  race.  The  variety 
Vulcan,  which  is  midway  between  the  old  and  the 
new  types,  is  also  a  good  decorative  plant.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  is  Autholyza  paniculata,  which 
is  not  yet  showing  flower ;  its  backwardness  in  a 
season  when  many  subjects  are  flowering  prema- 
turely is  a  decided  advantage. 

Aconitum. — The  common  A.  Napellus  and 
its  varieties  pyramidale  and  others  are  over,  but 
clumps  of  A.  autumnale  and  its  variety  album 
are  still  in  bloom,  the  species  being  one 
of  the  finest  blue-flowered  plants  now  ex- 
panded. This  will  be  succeeded  by  A.  Wilsonii 
and  still  later  by  A.  japonicum.  All  these  are 
easily  raised  from  seeds  but  once  a  stock  has 
been  obtained  it  is  better  to  lift  the  plants  an- 
nually and,  if  required  to  be  massed,  to  select 
the  strongest  roots  and  dibble  them  into  the 
ground  at  9  inches  apart.  A  clump  of  A. 
autumnale — associated  with  Phlox  paniculata 
alba  furnishes  a  very  pleasing  combination. 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aucatias. 

Summer  Crops.— The  bulk  of  tlie  Melon 
crop  is  now  practically  over,  the  plants  having 
grown  and  fruited  continuously  without  a  check. 
The  demand  for  Melons  has  been  good  and  the 
prices  more  remunerative  than  they  were  in  the 
two  previous  seasons.  The  batch  of  Melons 
planted  in  June  must  not  be  neglected ;  the 
plants  should  receive  an  abundance  of  moisture 
during  the  hot  weather.  Cucumbers  .are  de- 
veloping many  unnecessary  shoots  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  young  fruits  ;  all  superfluous  growths 
should  therefore  be  removed  on  at  least  two 
occasions  weekly.  Tomato  plants  are  in  full 
bearing.  The  fruits  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  if  necessary  their  ripening  may  be 
finished  in  a  shed.  The  leaves  may  be  thinned 
severely  to  the  benefit  of  the  younger  trusses. 

Autumn  Crops.  — Crops  of  Celery,  Carrots, 
and  Cauliflowers  planted  either  on  the  old 
manure  beds  or  in  the  open  ground  will  require 
systematic  waterings  from  now  till  late  Septem- 
ber. If  these  plants  are  attended  to  carefully 
a  good  return  may  be  expected  when  they  are 
marketed,  as  the  drought  has  greatly  impeded  the 
growth  of  all  vegetables  in  the  open  fields.  The 
Beans  sown  in  July  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  dryness  at  the  roots.  The  ground  should 
be  stirred  at  least  once  every  fortnight  by  the 
hoe.  Where  frames  are  at  liberty  from  the 
Melon  crop,  they  may  be  placed  over  the  Beans 
whilst  the  plants  are  still  small. 

Spring  Crops.  — Seeds  for  the  main  liatch  of 
Cabbages  should  now  be  sown  thinly  in  frames. 
This  sowing  will  probably  have  to  provide  all  the 
plants  needed  for  this  crop,  as  those  raised 
earlier  are  growing  too  vigorously  and  many 
of  them  may  "  bolt."  The  seedlings  of  these 
earlier  sowings  are  ready  for  pricking  out 
3  inches  apart  in  a  nursery  bed  ;  an  old  manure 
bed  is  generally  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Trans- 
planting not  only  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
rootlets,  but  it  greatly  facilitates  the  elimination 
of  the  "bolters."  The  last  sowing  of  Onions 
should  now  be  made  broadcast  in  well  prepared 
ground.  The  seeds  should  be  covered  with  a 
good  layer  of  decayed  manure.  In  this  district, 
where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  this  vegetable, 
wo  make  another  sowing  of  Onions  early  in  Sep- 
tember in  a  sheltered  position. 

General  Work.— The  programme  of  next 
.season's  w(n'k  should  now  be  drawn  up,  so  that 
the  ground  may  be  allotted  for  each  crop  as  early 
as  possible.  A  place  must  be  reserved  for 
the  stacking  of  the  decayed  manure  from  the 
old  manure  beds  and  the  Melon  trenches.  Some 
of  these  materials  may  be  carted  away  to 
be  broken  up  and  used  for  the  seedbeds 
and  ground  in  which  the  crops  of  Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers,  and  other  crops  will  be  trans- 
planted. The  present  is  the  best  time  to  under- 
take any  improvement  or  alteration  to  the 
ground,  including  draining  and  levelling.  The 
washing  of  the  cloches  should  al.so  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  possible  ;  when  cleansed  they 
should  be  rinsed  in  a  strong  solution  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  lights  also  need  to  be  cleansed 
and  painted  before  they  are  stored  for  the 
winter.  The  present  is  the  proper  time  to  buy 
new  mats  for  garden  use. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISriER,  4it  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41.   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  onk  stdk  onlv  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  cotnmutiications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.^  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  7vill  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
th'  Editors  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  22- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  of  Ireland  Fl.  Sh. 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  23- 

Shropshire  Hon.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  24- 

Peebleshire  Hort.  Soc.  Fl.  Sh. 
SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26- 

Symington  Fl.  Sh.     Hawick  Fl.  Sh. 

Average  Mean  Temperai 
deduced  from  observatic 
at  Greenwich — Sl-O". 

London. —  ll'eilnesiiay^  August  16 
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Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  August  17 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  30-3°  ;  Temp.  70"  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.— lV£rf)jtsi(«^,  August  16:  Max  74"  Cam- 
bridge; Mm.  58°  Scotland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.G., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
THURSDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 


The  general  effect  of  the  dock 

The  Dock    strike,   which,  in  spite  of  the 

ri   e  an     statements   made   a  few   days 

Garden,     ago,   IS   unhappily   not  yet  at 

an  end,  have  been  described 
graphically  and  in  detail  by  the  pic- 
turesque writers  of  the  daily  Press.  With 
these  general  effects,  we  do  not  propose 
to  deal,  not  because  they  do  not  claim 
the  attention  of  all  thinking  people,  but 
because  they  involve  political  and 
economical  considerations  which  lie  out- 
side our  immediate  work.  So  far  as  the 
market  in  Covent  Garden  is  concerned, 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  effects 
of  the  strike  have  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  many  quarters.  Much  of  the 
horticultural  produce  which,  during  the 
period  of  the  strike,  was  excluded  from 
this  market  consisted  of  choice  fruits  and 
expensive  vegetables,  that  is  to  say,  of 
luxuries  rather  than  of  necessities. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  admitted  that  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  goods 
in  and  out  of  the  market.  This  was  due 
in  part,  of  course,  to  the  disorganisation 
at  the  docks,  but  also  to  the  sympathetic 
feeling  for , the  strikers  manifested  by  the 
workers  in  Covent  Garden.  This  sym- 
pathy was  not  without  effect.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  strike  the  porters 
were  not  associated  with  any  union,  but 
during  the   last  few   days   meetings   have 


been  held,  and  the  porters  have  decided 
to  form  a  branch  of  the  Gas  Workers'  and 
General  Labourers'  Union.  A  certain 
amount  of  goods  was  introduced  into  the 
market  by  ingenious  expedients  and  de- 
vices. Motors  were  used  by  a  certain 
number  of  growers,  many  of  whom  them- 
selves brought  their  produce  to  the  mar- 
ket. Occasional  furniture  vans,  seemingly 
innocent  of  Vegetables,  escaped  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  pickets,  and,  arrived  at  the 
market,  opened  their  doors  and  dis- 
charged their  unusual  freight.  Now  and 
again  a  van  loaded  with  vegetables 
made  its  appearance  in  the  market 
under  the  strange  escort  of  a  posse  of 
police.  It  is  certain  that  the  goods 
coming  from  abroad,  France  in  par- 
ticular, suffered  most ;  large  quantities 
of  Greengages  and  Pears,  known  to 
be  in  transit  failed  to  reach  their  des- 
tination. Not  a  little  loss  was  avoided 
by  the  London  agencies  of  Spanish 
shippers  advising  the  latter  by  cable  to 
postpone  shipments  indefinitely,  or  to  send 
moderate  supplies  only  of  Melons,  Onions 
and  Valencia  Tomatos.  Market  produce 
carried  by  rail  suffered  very  erratically. 
That  carried  by  the  Great  Western  and 
South  Eastern  was  delayed  most,  and  that 
carried  by  the  North  Western  least.  The 
increased  price  of  vegetables  in  Lon- 
don and  in  country  districts  is  to  be  attri- 
buted by  no  means  entirely  to  the  strike  : 
the  abnormal  heat  and  drought  have  cur- 
tailed the  supply  most  seriously,  and  even 
though  there  had  been  no  strike,  prices 
would  undoubtedly  have  risen.  It  is 
stated  that  importers  of  Bananas  have 
suffered  severe  losses,  the  amount  esti- 
mated in  some  cases  at  something 
like  £12,000.  We  learn  that  the  total  loss 
of  Bananas  is  from  70,000  to  80,000 
bunches,  and  in  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good,"  Lemons  have  advanced  by  10s. 
a  case.  The  boat  "Runic,"  laden  with 
Tasmanian  Apples,  has  been  unable  to 
unload  its  cargo,  and  the  "  Minnehaha," 
which  has  a  load  of  Californian  Pears 
and  Plums  outside  the  docks,  is  now 
being  unloaded.  It  is  deplorable  to  think 
that  these  losses  will  in  many  cases  fall 
upon  the  growers  and  agents,  and 
that  it  may  bring  ruin  to  many  a  small 
man.  One  consolation  to  those  engaged 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  in  Covent 
Garden  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  strike 
occurred  during  Bank  Holiday  week,  when 
the  work  in  the  market  is  less  than  at 
other  times.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
far  greater  disorganisation  and  loss  have 
occurred  in  other  centres,  such  as  the 
Borough  Market;  through  which  large 
quantities  of  perishable  vegetables  and 
fruit  stuffs  pass. 


Our   Supplementary  Illustration. — The 

supplementary  illustration  shows  the  beautiful 
Incarvillea  lutea  growing  wild  in  China,  as 
photographeil  by  Mr.  Geokge  Forrest,  whilst 
plant  collecting  on  behalf  of  Jlessrs.  Bees  Ltd. 
In  a  note  on  this  plant  Mr.  Forrest  writes : — 
Of  the  countless  and  beautiful  Alpines  which 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  N.W.  Yunnan,  few 
stand  out  more  prominently  than  Incarvillea 
lutea.       It  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  species 


comprising  the  first  collections  of  Abbe 
Delavay,  and  was  found  by  him  in  1889  on  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  sources  of  the  Lang- 
kong  river.  Though  possibly  in  later  years  it 
may  be  rediscovered  in  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, so  far  it  is  only  known  from  one  other 
habitat,  the  southern  end  of  the  Lichiang  Range. 
The  species  varies  in  height  according  to  the 
situation,  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  The  leaves, 
which  are  pinnate,  are  mostly  radical ;  they  vary 
from  8  inches  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  have 
long  petioles.  The  segments,  broadly  lanceolate 
with  crenate  margins,  have  the  upper  surface 
deeply  reticulate,  dark-green  and  glossy,  whilst 
the  under  side  is  much  lighter  and  sparingly 
hirsute.  The  scapes,  which  are  stout  and  rigid, 
carry  a  few  leafy  bracts  of  the  same  form.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  loose  spikes  of  6  to  20 
blooms,  on  short,  stout  pedicels,  and  are  slightly 
pendulous ;  the  tube  is  of  a  deep  shade  of  yellow 
with  a  suspicion  of  apricot,  but  the  limb  is  a 
pure,  pale  yellow.  The  calyx  is  campanulate, 
about  I  inch  by  \  inch,  strongly  ribbed,  the 
divisions  short,  lanceolate,  acuminate.  The 
corolla  tube  is  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in 
length,  tapering  from  ^  inch  at  the  base  to 
2  inch  at  the  apex ;  the  limb  is  fully  2  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  segment  broadly  ovoid 
or  rotund.  The  mature  capsules  are  erect, 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long  by  ^  inch  broad. 
The  season  of  flowering  is  June  and  July. 
Incarvillea  lutea  is  a  strikingly-handsome  species, 
and  should  prove  a  rich  addition  to  gar- 
dens. The  dark,  graceful  foliage  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers  show  up  well  in  the  natural 
habitats,  which  are  either  amongst  dwarf  scrub 
on  steep,  stony  slopes,  or  scrub-covered  ledges  of 
limestone  cliffs,  at  altitudes  varying  from  10,000 
feet  to  12.000  feet.  The  plants  flower  most  freely, 
numbers  of  the  specimens  seen  bore  as  many  as 
four  to  eight  scapes.  The  Supplementary  Illustra- 
tion shows  a  good  average  specimen  in  full  bloom. 
The  species  ripens  a  great  number  of  seeds,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  common ;  only  in  a  very  few 
situations  were  the  plants  really  numerous. 
Tlie  plant  is  a  biennial,  in  the  sense  that,  im- 
mediately the  function  of  seed-bearing  is  at  an 
end  it  dies,  but  a  plant  often  takes  from  three 
to  five  years  to  reach  the  flowering  stage.  This 
seems  to  hold  good  in  cultivation,  as  plants 
grown  from  seed  which  was  sown  in  the  spring 
of  1907,  though  now  of  large  size  and  in  every 
respect  healthy,  have  not  yet  flowered.  In  its 
natural  habitat  the  species  favours  dry,  rather 
than  moist,  shady  situations,  with  a  free,  light 
soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of  limestone 
chips. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. — After  a  visit  extending 
over  three  months  to  this  country,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  sailed  for  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Tuesday  last 
by  the  steamship  "  Zeeland."  He  is  returning  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  on  be- 
half of  the  Harvard  University,  the  specimens 
collected  by  him  during  his  last  two  explorations 
in  China.  The  herbaria  number  rougWy  about 
50,000  specimens,  including  some  3.000  species. 
Conifer*,  collected  at  high  elevations  on  the  . 
Chinese  Tibetan  frontier,  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  collection. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Flowers  of  a  pretty 
Iris,  the  petals  being  a  delicate  shade  of  mauve, 
are  sent  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  with  the 
following  note  :  "  I  am  sending  you  a  few 
flowers  of  Iris  Mrs.  Alan  Gray,  a  pretty. hybrid 
raised  by  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster',  which 
has  the  unique  character  of  flowering  at  intervals 
throughout  the  season.  I  exhibited  flowers  of 
this  Iris  at  the  R.H.S.  show  at  Westminster  last 
September ;  this  year  it  has  been  flowering  since 
the  last  week  in  May." 
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National  Vegetable  Society's  Exhibi- 
tion.— Owing  to  the  exceptional  weather  the 
conditions  in  Messrs.  W.  Gutbush  &  Son's 
class  for  25  dishes  have  been  altered.  Any  kinds 
or  varieties  may  be  shown,  provided  the  seeds 
were  obtained  originally  from  Messrs.  Cuteush. 

Small-holders'  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — An  exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
general  garden  produce  will  be  held  at  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Country  Life  Section  of  the  Festival 
of  Empire,  Crystal  Palace,  on  the  29th,  30th,  and 
31st  inst,  A  championship  Silver  Cup  is  offered 
to  the  competitor  who  secures  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points,  and  the  "runner-up  "  will  receive 
a  Gold  iledal.  Upwards  of  100  prizes,  including 
£50  in  money  and  many  Silver  Medals,  are 
offered  in  the  80  classes,  A  keen  competition  is 
expected  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables 
open  to  small  holding  and  allotment  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  order  to  make  the  ex- 
hibition a  complete  reflex  of  rural  activities, 
prizes  are  offered  for  small-holders'  pro- 
duce packed  for  market,  table  poultry,  eggs, 
butter,  &c,,  and  also  for  various  specimens  of 
country  handicraft  contributed  by  the  small- 
holders' wives  and  children.  Full  details  of  the 
show  and  schedules  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  organising  secretary  of  the  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

George  F.  McClure. — We  learn  from  the 
American,  FlorlH  that  Mr.  George  Edward 
McCluee  is  the  president-elect  of  the  Buffalo 
Florists'  Club.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  having 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  son  of  an  all-round 
florist  and  landscape  gardener,  he  naturally  in- 
clined towards  his  father's  occupation,  and  at  the 
age  of  17  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Orchid  and  pro- 
pagating houses  of  the  firm  of  William  Scott,  of 
Buffalo,  and  at  19  had  charge  of  the  large  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums  at  the 
establishment  of  Kate  B.  Lewis,  in  the  same 
citv. 


The  Yield  of  a  Small  Mixed  Orchard. — 

Interesting  statistics  concerning  the  yield  of  a 
Cherry  orchard  in  Kent,  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hooper,  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
liiKird  of  A(/ricullurc  for  July.  The  records  and 
prices  extend  over  a  period  of  29  years,  from 
1882  to  1910,  and  relate  to  a  grass  orchard  chiefly 
planted  with  Cherries  at  Sheldwich,  near  Faver- 
sham,  Kent.  From  this  orchard  are  sent  some  of 
the  best  Cherries  that  enter  Covent  Garden,  and 
they  are,  in  addition,  carefully  sorted  and 
packed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  owner,  the  prices 
received  represent  the  average  prices  obtained 
for  good  quality  fruit  from  this  district.  The 
area  of  the  orchard  is  4i  acres  on  loam  over  clay 
over  chalk.  The  trees,  which  were  mostly  mature 
at  starting,  consist  of  97  Cherries,  61  Apples,  27 
Pears,  96  Plums,  2  Quinces,  2  Walnuts,  alto- 
gether 285  trees,  or  67  trees  per  acre.  In  the 
hedges  surrounding  the  orchard  there  are  about 
50  Damson  trees.  The  total  net  return  from 
salesmen  in  Covent  Garden  in  29  years  is 
£1.762  5s.  5d.,  an  average  of  £60  15s.  5d.  per 
annum,  or  £14  6s,  per  acre.  The  owner  says 
that,  in  addition,  the  value  of  fruit  consumed  by 
his  household  has  been  about  £7  yearly,  and  he 
has  received  about  £3  yearly  for  the  grazing  of 
th,-  orchard  by  sheep.  Cherrlds:  The  97 
Cherry  trees  (several  of  which  have  been  re- 
grafted  during  the  period  with  the  best  market 
varieties)  have  yielded  6.287^  half-busshels  of 
24  lbs.,  selling  for  £1,584  6s.  5d.,  the  average 
annual  yield  thus  being  217  half-bushela,  realis- 
ing £54  12s.  8d.,  or  lis.  3d.  per  tree.  The  yield 
has    varied     from     18    half-bushels,   selling   for 


£5  83.  6d.  in  1910,  to  553  half-bushels,  selling 
for  £112  8s.  3d.  in  1901.  The  price  has  varied 
from  2s.  6^d.  per  half  (l^d.  per  lb.)  in  1909  to 
8s.  6d.  per  half  (4id.  per  lb.)  in  1897,  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  period  being  4s.  lOd.  per  half, 
or  2id.  per  lb.  Apples  :  The  61  Apple  trees  have 
yielded,  in  24  years,  2,133  half-bushels,  selling 
for  £211  17s,  6d.,  an  average  of  89  halves,  or 
£8  16s.  6d.  per  annum,  or  nearly  3s.  per 
tree  per  annum.  As  in  the  case  of  Cherries, 
the  variation  in  yield  is  very  great.  For 
instance,  in  1885,  the  yield  was  insignificant 
(only  3  half-bushels),  while  in  1902  it  was  273 
halves,  selling  for  £36  7s.  6d.  The  price  per 
half-bushel  varied  from  Is.  6d.  in  1891  to  3s.  6d. 
in  1890.  The  average  price  per  half-bushel  for 
the  24  years  is  Is.  ll|d.  Pears:  The  29  Pear 
trees  in  22  years  yielded  1,009  halves,  selling 
for  £93  12s.  3d.,  an  average  per  tree  of  3s. 
yearly.  The  maximum  yield  was  230  halves, 
selling  for  £18  5s.  in  1909.  The  price  varied 
from  Is.  6d.  per  half-bushel  in  1893  to  2s.  lid. 
in  1889 ;  average  price  for  the  22  years.  Is.  lOd. 
per  half-bushel.  Plums :  The  96  Plums  yielded 
in  12  years  436  halves,  value  £47  12s..  an  aver- 
age of  36  halves  per  annum,  selling  for  79s.  4d. 
The  maximum  crop  was  137  halves  in  1908,  selling 
for  £10  9s.  6d.  The  price  varied  from  Is.  l^d.  per 
half  in  1909  to  3s.  4d.  in  1884.  the  average  for  the 
12  years  being  2s.  2d.  The  two  Walnut  trees  in 
29  years  yielded  659  half-bujihels.  selling  for 
£66  10s.  6d.,  average  of  neai-iy  23  halves  per 
annum,  selling  for  £2  5s.  9d.  'The  largest  yield 
was  48  halves,  which  fetched  £5  4s.  6d.  in  1897. 
The  price  varied  from  Is.  l^d.  per  half  in  1909 
to  38,  4d.  in  1884,  the  average  price  for  the  29 
years  being  2s.  per  half-bushel. 

The  Species  of  Pelargonium. — Dr.  Knuth 
has  published*  a  new  sketch  of  the  distribution 
of  the  species  of  Pelargonium,  with  observations 
on  their  morphological  peculiarities.  The  total 
number  of  species  known  is  approximately  250, 
of  which  all  except  four  are  found  in  Africa. 
The  exceptions  are  P.  Endlicherianum,  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  P.  Rodneyanum,  P,  australe, 
and  P.  anceps,  Australian  species.  The  two  1;  st 
are  very  closely  allied  to  South  African  species, 
whilst  the  other  two  are  distinct.  P.  australe  is 
widely  spread  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  it  also  occurs  in  Tristan  d'Acunha.  Jlr. 
Cheeseman  suggests  that  "  it  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  South  African  P.  grossularioides," 
and  Bentham,  in  the  Flora  Au-tlraliensis  dis- 
cusses the  close  affinities  of  the  forms  under 
the.se  names.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  P. 
grossularioides  is  colonised  in  California,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  the  Neilgherries,  where  Knuth 
considers  it  may  probably  be  indigenous.  Dr. 
Knuth  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  singular  P. 
cotyledonis,  endemic  in  St.  Helena,  and  figured 
under  Geranium  in  Andrews's  Geraiiiaeea, 
and  as  Isopetalum  cotyledonis  in  Sweet's 
Geraniaceee,  I.  126.  The  greatest  concentration 
of  species  of  Pelargonium  is  in  the  south-west 
district  of  the  Cape  Province,  where  there  are 
110.  On  the  west  side  two  species  only  reach  the 
Portuguese  Congo,  whereas  five  occur  in 
Abyssinia.  Pelargonium  exhibits  perhaps  as 
great  a  variety  in  vegetative  character  as  any 
genus  of  herbs  and  undershrubs.  Very  few  are 
annuals,  but  the  leaves  of  the  perennials  exhibit 
a  very  wide  range  of  form.  In  some  species  the 
blade  disarticulates  from  the  stalk,  which 
lignifies  into  a  permanent  sharp-pointed  spine, 
serving  as  a  protection  to  the  plant.  With  re- 
gard to  the  root,  Dr.  Knuth  states  that  de- 
velopment is  moderate  as  compared  with  the 
Monsonias  of  the  desert,  which  often  penetrate 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  many  metres. 


»  BcrichI  ueber  die  achle  Zusammcnkunft  tier  (rcien  Vet, 
gung,  etc.    1910. 


Dynamite  used  in  Tilling  Land. — Accord- 
ing to  the  Pastoralists'  lie  view,  dynamite  has 
been  used  in  the  place  of  the  plough  for  ihe 
tilling  of  clay  land  in  Kansas.  Experiments 
were  conducted  on  an  acre  field,  holes  being 
made  by  crowbars  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  and  cartridges  of  dynamite  were 
inserted,  these  being  exploded  by  a  line  of 
men  provided  with  red-hot  irons.  The  explo- 
sions threw  clouds  of  soil  30  feet  into  the  air, 
and  covered  the  men  from  head  to  foot  with  dust 
and  dirt.  The  method  is  recommended  for  clay 
soils   that   have   not   been    previously   disturbed. 

A  New  Lawn  Grass, — For  some  time  past 
experiments  have  been  made  in  New  South 
Wales  with  a  grass,  locally  known  as  Blue 
Couch,  for  bowling  greens,  croquet  lawns,  &c. 
The  reports  collected  by  Mr.  Maiden,  and  pub- 
lished in  The  Agricultural  Gazette  of  New 
South  Wales  are  very  favourable  to  its  use  under 
certain  conditions,  though  ordinary  Couch, 
Triticum  repens,  is  preferred  for  fine  lawns  in 
Sydney.  Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  correct 
name  and  origin  of  this  grass,  and  Dr.  Staff 
{Kcw  Bulletin,  1911,  pp.  256-261)  gives  full  par- 
ticulars on  these  points.  Digitaria  didactyla  is 
the  name  this  grass  should  bear,  if  Digitaria  be 
separated  generically  from  Panicum ;  and  Pani- 
cum  didactylum,  P.  gracile  and  P,  subtile  are 
given  as  synonyms.  The  affinity  of  the  grass, 
Dr.  Staff  states,  lies  evidently  with  D.  sanguin- 
alis,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  perennial  dura- 
tion and  peculiar  mode  of  growth,  the  fine  blades, 
the  small  number  of  racemes  and  their  slender 
build.  Digitaria  didactyla  is  a  native  of  the 
Mascarenes,  of  Madagascar,  and  also  of  the  lit- 
toral of  New   South   Wales. 

Experiments  on  the  Forcing  of  Plants. 

• — Everyone  is  aware  of  the  methods  of  etherisa- 
tion and  inunersion  in  warm  water  by  which 
plants  may  be  caused  to  pass  from  their  resting- 
stage  and  to  Hower  precociously.  Recent  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  Fr.  Jesknko*  demonstrate  that  yet 
another  method  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  new  method,  which  would  not  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  so  practicable  as  the  oldsr  methods, 
consists  in  injecting  into  the  stems  watery  solu- 
tions of  alcohol  or  of  ether.  The  process  is 
simple.  The  injection  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
vessel,  and  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  one  to 
three  atmospheres.  Side  tubes  connect  the  vessel 
with  the  branches  to  be  forced.  Using  Ribinic 
Pseudacacia,  Dr.  Jesenko  was  able  to  show  that 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol  or  a  0.1  per  cent, 
ether  solution  injected  into  cut  branches  caused 
the  buds  thereof  to  expand  26  days  earlier  than 
was  the  case  with  the  buds  of  untreated  branches. 
It  may  be  noted  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  branch  which  is  to  be  forced.  By  attach- 
ing the  cut  end  of  a  branch  which  remains 
attached  to  the  shrub  or  tr^'e  to  the  injection- 
apparatus,  the  solution  may  be  forced  into  the 
plant  and  precocity  of  flowering  induced.  By 
the  use  of  a  morphia  syringe  Dr.  Jesenko  in- 
jected single  buds  with  alcohol  and  ether  solu- 
tions, and  succeeded  in  causing  the  parts  so 
treated  to  expand  before  the  untreated  buds. 
Herein  is  conveyed  a  hint  which  the  more  enter- 
prising vine  growers  might  avail  themselves  of, 
though  as  to  whether  the  results  would  be  suc- 
cessful we  expressly  guard  ourselves  from  ven- 
turing an  opinion.  It  should  be  added  that 
another  experimenter,  Dr.  Webeb,  has  also  made 
independent  use  of  the  method  of  injection,  using 
for  the  purpose  the  morphia  syringe.  Pure 
water  is  injected  into  the  buds  of  Lilac,  and  the 
plants  brought  into  the  forcing  house,  the  in- 
jected buds  swell  and  expand  long  before  the  un- 
treated buds. 

•  Berichte  dcr  Deutschcn  Rot.  Gescll.,  xxix.,  6.    1911. 
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Plant  Alkaloids.  —  On  account  of  their 
economic  and  medicinal  value,  alkaloids  have 
always  possessed  especial  interest  amongst  plant 
constituents,  and  the  chemist  has  paid  the  very 
closest  attention  to  their  investigation.  His 
effort.'i  have  been  two-fold,  to  establish  the  con- 
stitution of  the  alkaloid  and  to  effect  its  syn- 
thesis in  the  laboratory  from  simple  substances. 
Suggestions  have  then  been  based  on  such  re- 
searclies  as  to  the  possible  method  by  which  the 
alkaloids  have  been  formed  in  the  living  plant. 
A  few  years  back  Pictet  pointed  out  that  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  could  all  be  regarded  as 
degradation  products  of  the  vegetable  proteins, 
which  are  nitrogenous  substances  of  great  com- 
plexity. The  proteins  break  down  in  the  plant 
into  simpler  substances,  the  nature  of  which 
has  been  very  fully  studied  during  the  last  few 
years  ;  these  simple  units  are  united  again  with 
formaldehyde,  which,  there  is  strong  ground  for 
believing,  is  continually  being  formed  in  the 
leaves.  The  new  compounds  so  formed  undergo 
a  series  of  further  minor  changes,  of  such 
character  as  are  well  known  to  take  place  in  the 
plant,  until  finally  alkaloids  are  obtained.  This 
explanation  was  shown  to  apply  in  the  case  of 
alkaloids  belonging  to  most  of  the  main  groups, 
with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  isoquinoline 
alkaloids,  a  group  which  includes  such  important 
representatives  as  morphine  and  the  other 
opium  alkaloids,  berberine,  &c.  Professor 
Pictet  has  now  succeeded  in  filling  the  gap  and 
extending  his  explanation  to  this  class  of  alka- 
loids by  showing  that  when  such  well-known 
degradation  products  of  plant  proteins  as 
tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  are  brought  to- 
gether with  formaldehyde  they  readily  condense 
to  isoquinoline  derivatives,  which  by  a  series  of 
simple  changes  are  convertible  into  isoquinoline 
alkaloids.  There  are  thus  strong  reasons  for 
regarding  all  alkaloids  as  being  built  up  in  the 
plant  from  the  degradation  products  of  proteins 
and  formaldehyde 


THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

(ContinuCii  from  p.  4o.) 
HYBRIDS. 

So  much  obscurity  still  reigns  in  gardens  and 
catalogues  as  to  the  names  and  characteristics 
of  the  many  natural  hybrids  occurring  between 
the  various  sub-sections  of  the  section  Auricula 
that  it  is  full  time  the  question  was  exhaustively 
dealt  with.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  seems  hardly  satisfactory  as 
yet,  and  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done.  It 
will  have  to  be  done,  though,  by  field  botanists 
and  gardeners,  even  more  than  by  herbarium 
study,  for  the  collation  of  dried  specimens  leads 
to  an  excessive  rigidity  and  aridness  of  defini- 
tion quite  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  such 
large  and  diverse  families  as  arise  from  the 
crossing  of  one  Primula  with  another.  These 
crosses  need  to  be  studied  closely  on  the  spot, 
and  in  gardens,  in  the  living  state,  before  any 
classification  of  their  several  characteristics  can 
be  really  satisfactory.  Further,  we  are  suffering 
from  a  too  minute  differentiation,  and  from  a 
multiplicity  of  unnecessary  names.  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  any  collector  to  differentiate 
some  form  of  a  well-known  hybrid,  and  then  to 
impose  it  on  the  world  under  a  special  name. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
profuse  naming  of  hybrids  and  their  division 
into  separate  varieties  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
seeing  that  all  the  named  forms  shade  into  each 
other  invariably  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  inter- 
mediates. At  present,  for  instance,  the  glu- 
tinosa  x  minima  hybrid  (and  its  reverse)  is 
ranged  under  four  names — P.  Huteri,  P.  biflora, 
P.  Floerkeaua,  and  P.  saliburgensis.  But  of 
these  four,  not  one  is  distinct,  as  a  specjfs  is 
distinct.  Huteri  and  salisburgensis  are  both  un- 
fixed forms  of  glutinosa  X  minima ;  the  other 
two  are  forms,  no  more  settled,  of  minima  x 
glutinosa.  In  either  cross  one  could  easily  dis- 
cover and  name  yet  other  developments,  if  one 


chose  to  add  confusion  to  confusion.  For  when 
one  Primula  produces  seed  after  fertilisa- 
tion by  pollen  from  another,  there  results 
a  large  family  of  offspring,  each  liable 
to  be  as  different  from  its  brother  as  any 
membei's  of  a  human  family.  All  preserve 
varying  degrees  of  intermediateness  between 
their  parents  :  in  all,  the  influence  of  the  mother 
remains,  it  seems  to  me,  so  dominant  that  one 
can  always  tell  which  way  the  cross  has  been 
effected,  by  the  hybrid's  approximation  to  its 
seed-parent's  habit.  Thus,  minima  x  glutinosa 
will  always  show  the  larger  flowers  of  minima, 
even  if  the  stalk  be  taller ;  while  glutinosa  x 
minima  will  verge  towards  the  smaller  blooms 
and  darker  colouring  of  glutinosa.  But,  with 
that  limitation,  the  range  of  varieties  is  so  great 
in  any  single  cross  that  a  hard-and-fast  de- 
limitation of  named  varieties  becomes  impos- 
sible after  study  of  them  in  the  open  field. 

What  one  would  like  to  suggest,  then,  would 
be  some  scheme  by  which  every  cross  should  be 
covered  by  one  single  name,  and  this,  in  turn, 
be  marked  off  with  numerical  distinctions,  to 
indicate  differing  degrees  of  likeness  to  their  re- 
spective parents.  As  thus  :  let  us  take  P.  salis- 
burgensis as  the  generic  name  of  all  hybrids  be- 
tween glutinosa  x  minima.  But,  as  P.  salis- 
burgensis varies  towards  minima  on  the  one 
hand,  and  glutinosa  on  the  other,  so  freely  as  to 
offer  one  the  chance  of  naming  many  of  these 
developments  after  one's  friends  and  relations, 
let  us,  instead,  postulate  a  scale,  with  minima  at 
one  end  and  glutinosa  at  the  other.  This  should 
consist  of  three  or  five  hypothetical  degrees,  in- 
dicating the  nearness  of  the  different  forms  to 
minima,  their  mother.     Thus  : 


P.   salisburgensis 


P. 


P.   glutinosa 


Then,  P.  salisburgensis  1  would  indicate  all 
those  hybrids  nearest  to  minima  which  are  at 
present  quite  unsatisfactorily  covered  by  the 
name  P.  biflora ;  salisburgensis  2  would  mean 
the  next  range,  almost  exactly  intermediate, 
with  taller  stems  and  large  flowers  (at  present 
fixed  to  P.  Floerkeaua)  ;  while  salisburgensis  3 
would  indicate  the  uttermost  resemblance  to 
P.  glutinosa  which  the  seed  of  P.  minima  is 
capable.  Thus  one  would  at  least  avoid  the 
perils  of  a  too  academic  definition,  numbers 
being  more  elastic  than  specific  names,  and 
might,  by  some  such  system,  escape  the  unsatis- 
factory, hard  descriptions  that  now  prevail. 
The  system,  at  present,  is  at  once  too  stern  and 
too  lax.  A  hybrid  ttiust  answer  to  a  detailed 
portrait  :  any  variation  from  this  ideal  may  re- 
ceive a  separate  name.  P.  Kellereri  is  a  variety 
of  the  magnificent  hirsuta  x  minima  cross  (other 
named  forms  are  Steinii  and  Forsteri) ;  but  with, 
and  as,  Kellereri  I  already  have  yet  another  de- 
velopment, much  closer  to  hirsuta,  paler,  laxer, 
and  less  brilliant.  But  this  wholly  different 
form  must  rank  still  as  Kellereri,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  capable  of  being  promoted  into 
Primula  BuUock-Workmannia;,  or  some  such 
name,  at  the  pleasure  of  any  collector  who  may 
happen  along  and  describe  it.  Whereas,  if  a 
more  elastic  system  ruled,  all  minima  x  hirsuta 
crosses  would  come  under,  say,  P.  Forsteri,  and 
the  present  possible  P.  Bullock-Workmannife 
would  simply  be  P.  Forsteri  3,  as  approximating 
most  closely  to  P.  hirsuta  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale.  Even  in  so  rare  a  hybrid  as  P.  Juri- 
bella,  only  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  on  the 
Giurbella  Alp,  one  is  able  to  pick  out  three  or 
four  differing  developments,  wavering  more  or 
less  towards  P.  minima  or  P.  tyrolensis.  In 
common  crosses,  then,  such  as  minima  X  glu- 
tinosa, it  may  be  imagined  what  a  bewildering 
possibility  of  names  exists. 

In  taking  my  readers,  accordingly,  through 
the  named  hybrids,  it  must  definitely  be  under- 
stood that  these  names  imply  no  sort  of  hard- 
and-fast  line  between  the  plants  they  cover. 
The  names,  so  far,  are  merely  a  very  poor  "  pis 


aller. "  In  the  subsection  Eu-Auricula,  the 
names  are  simply,  as  we  shall  see,  a  cry  of  abject 
despair  on  the  part  of  the  learned.  None  the 
less,  so  beautiful  are  many  of  the  crosses,  so 
common  in  gardens  and  so  confused  in  cata- 
logues, that  the  study  of  the  titles  that  try  to 
represent  them  is  well  worthy  the  pains  of  all 
who  want  to  cultivate  them  and  know  what  they 
are.     Reginald  Farrer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MORE  NOTES  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Since  my  first  communication  on  New  Zealand 
plants,  I  have  received  another  letter  from  my 
correspondent,  of  which  I  quote  parts. 

"  Several  of  our  native  Celmisias  have 
already  borne  their  handsome  Daisies  ;  but  more 
are  to  follow,  for  the  splendid  holosericea  and 
the  poorer-flowered  rakiura  are  thrusting  up  in- 
numerable flower-buds.  The  last-named  is  one 
from  Stewart  Island,  and  is  said  to  be  a  form 
of  C.  Traversii,  though  Cheeseman  does  not 
give  rakiura  as  a  variety,  or  even  give  that 
name  at  all.  Still,  I  have  tried  to  grow 
Traversii,  and  failed  ;  but  have  found  rakiura 
very  easily  grown,  and  though  I  have  had  it  for 
very  many  years,  it  has  not  died  suddenly,  as 
is  common  with  many  species.  G.  verbascifolia 
is  very  prone  to  behave  in  that  way.  The  plant 
will  seem  quite  healthy  and  flower  well,  when, 
for  no  apparent  reason,  it  will  die.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  its  large,  long-rayed  flowers  are 
a  joy.  Those  of  rakiura  have  but  short  floret 
rays,  and  this  detracts  from  their  beauty  ;  but 
the  foliage  is  striking  and  handsome.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green,  thickly  clothed  with  a 
brownish  tomentum  on  the  underside.  Another 
native  denizen  of  the  rock-gai'den  beginning  to 
flower  is  Ourisia  macrophylla.  Like  the  C'el- 
misia,  it  is  a  mountain  flower.  Of  the  several 
species  O.  macrocarpa  and  0.  macrophylla  are 
very  much  alike  in  flower.  The  flower-stem  of 
O.  macrophylla  rises  to  about  a  foot  in  height, 
and  bears  whorls  of  white  flowers,  which  grow 
after  the  manner  and  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  Primula  japonica.  They  are  not,  however,  so 
symmetrical,  as  the  petals  are  larger  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  Both  species  of  Ourisia  re- 
quire a  fair  amount  of  moisture,  and,  indeed, 
the  same  situation  that  would  suit  the  Japanese 
Primrose  would  prove  suitable  for  them.  Re- 
cently, 0.  macrophylla  has  been  introduced  into 
England,  where  it  has  been  received  with  accla- 
mation, and  has  figured  in  some  of  the  garden- 
ing publications.  It  is,  indeed,  a  charming 
plant  a  creeping  species,  0.  caespitosa,  which 
has  no  lofty  stem,  but  bears  each  little  flower 
on  a  short  stalk  in  a  wet  season,  will  make  a  mat 
in  an  ordinary  border;  but,  in  dry  summers, 
such  as  we  have  recently  experienced,  it  dis- 
appears altogether.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  its  natural  habitat  is  amongst  the  roc'Ks 
and  stones  fringing  the  mountain  torrents, 
where  it  receives  abundant  moisture.  Such  a 
mat,  covered  with  white  blossoms,  suggestive  of 
white  Violets,  is  pretty ;  but  it  is  not  so  showy 
as  the  other  species  named. 

"  I  promised  to  write  of  our  native  trees  and 
shrubs.  Of  trees  for  growing  in  a  garden  large 
enough  to  admit  specimens  of  any  size,  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  the  native  Beeches  or 
Birches,  as  they  are  usually  called,  and  of  these 
the  finest  is  what  is  known  in  Otago  as  the  Red 
Birch,  for  the  popular  nomenclature  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  For  example, 
our  Red  Birch  (Fagus  fusca)  is  the  Black 
Birch  of  Nelson.  Of  the  Birches,  the  hand- 
somest is  the  Red  Birch,  and  it,  as  well  as  other 
species,  grows  rapidly  for  a  New  Zealand  tree. 
One  in  this  garden,  which  I  brought  from 
its  native  forest  as  a  tiny  specimen,  about 
5  inches  high,  is  now  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  bole 
measuring  47  inches  in  cii'cumference  at  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  trees.     A  forest 
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cf  Red  Birches,  where  the  massive  trunks  up- 
hiild  a  roof  of  the  lightest  green,  through  which 
permeates  a  softened  light,  presents  a  scene  of 
lare  sylvan  loveliness.  Then,  in  the  springtime  of 
the  year,  how  beautiful  are  these  trees  !  Autumn 
does  not  sear  their  leaves,  but  the  old  leaves  fall 
in  spring,  and,  before  doing  so,  assume  the 
bright  reds  and  golds  of  autumn.  Once  I  visited 
the  Rees  Valley,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Wakatipu, 
at  the  time  of  the  change  of  leafage,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  glorious  sight.  On  many  of  the 
Birches  the  old  leaves  had  turned  a  bright  red, 
on  others  thej-  had  assumed  a  golden  hue,  and 
the  young  sprays,  clothed  with  leaves  of  a  bright 
yet  delicate  green,  stood  out  from  amidst  the 
brighter  colours.  It  formed  a  sight  to  linger  in 
the  memory.  The  garden  contains  well-grown 
specimens  of  Birches,  such  as  Fagus  Solandri, 
Menziesii,  and  Blairi,  all  of  which  are  beautiful, 
but  none  e(|ual  to  fusca.  Very  satisfactory  trees 
to  grow  are  the  Ribbonwoods,  especially  those 
known  as  Hoheria  populnea  and  Plagianthus 
•;now  Gaya)  Lyallii.  Of  the  former,  the  variety 
known  as  angustifolia  has  proved  the  best  with 
me,  and  flowers  freely  every  autumn.  The 
other  form,  which  is  the  handsomer  tree,  is, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  a  shy  flowerer. 
Botanically,  the  trees  may  be  the  same,  but  the 
leaves  are  totally  different,  as  well  as  the  time 
of  flowering,  for  the  narrow-leaved  variety 
flowers  much  earlier,  and  its  flowers,  though 
more  numerous,  are  smaller.  The  Gaya,  com- 
monly called  the  Cherry  flowered  Ribbonwood, 
is  deservedly  popular,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  our  flowering  trees,  not  even  excepting  the 
Rata,  or  Ironwood.  Of  course,  the  latter  is  the 
more  conspicuous,  and  its  blaze  of  crimson-scar- 
let brightens  up  many  a  coastal  bush  to  the 
south.  Our  flowering  shrubs  are  numerous,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  the 
English  climate  are  prized  there.  Olearia 
Haastii,  with  its  tiny  flowers  and  dull  foliage,  I 
consider  one  of  the  least  desirable  of  our  Daisy- 
flowered  shrubs ;  yet,  in  a  recent  volume  of  the 
Jdurniil  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  I 
find,  in  an  article  entitled  'Some  Beautiful 
Shrubs,'  the  following  passage  :  '  Generally 
speaking,  the  Olearias  cannot  be  recommended 
f  ir  other  than  sheltered  gardens,  as  they  come 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  but  one 
which  should  be  included  on  account  of  its 
hardiness  is  0.  Haastii.  This  makes  an  excel- 
1  nt  subject  for  grouping,  and  is  grateful  alike 
t)  the  eye  when  in  flower  and  when  carrying  its 
profusion  of  feathery  seeds.'  If  the  author, 
who  is  a  V.M.H.,  can  write  so  enthusiastically 
nf  this  Olearia,  which  I  consider  a  poor  thing, 
what  Would  he  say  to  Olearia  nitida,  which 
grows  wild  on  our  'Town  Belt  ?  When  in  flower, 
it  is  pleasing,  for  its  many  bunches  of  Daisy 
flowers  emit  a  delightful  perfume.  Our  Olearias 
are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden,  but  my 
favourite  is  nitida.  The  grey  foliage  of  0.  laxi- 
flora  is  attractive  to  the  eye  amongst  the  greens 
of  other  shrubs.  The  Japanese  Maple  is  suit- 
able for  a  small  garden.  Here  is  one  of  the 
green  leaved  variety,  which  is  fully  20  years 
old,  and  has  been  a  joy  at  all  seasons  ever  since 
it  was  planted,  but  more  especially  so  in  spring 
and  autumn,  when  the  tender  green  or  bright- 
red  leaves  adorn  its  graceful  sprays.  Is  it  not 
a  picture  now,  with  its  outer  leaves  brightly 
glowing  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  whilst  the 
hue  gradually  merges  into  the  lingering  green 
of  the  more-sheltered  leaves  7  Presently  the 
whole  tree  will  be  ablaze,  though  a  few  of  the 
leaves  on  the  outer  branches  will  have  fallen. 
No  wonder  the  Japanese  are  almost  as  proud  of 
their  Maple  leaves  as  of  their  Cherry  blossom. 
This  little  shrub,  with  leaves  of  the  brightest 
red,  is  one  that  always  gives  a  splash  of  colour 
in  the  autumn ;  but  it  is  a  very,  very  slow 
grower.  It  has  been  there  many  years,  but  is 
only  about  a  couple  of  feet  high.  Its  name  is 
Erikianthus  japonicus.  It  is  worth  having,  and 
might  grow  better  under  more  suitable  condi- 
tions,   but    would    never   be   a   large    or   strong- 


growing  shrub.  A  beautiful  shrub  is  the  Tas- 
manian  Laurel  (Anopterus  glandulosus),  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  better  known,  since  it  is 
a  native  of  such  a  near  neighbour  as  Tasmania. 
It  is  a  shapely  shrub,  of  upright  habit,  with 
dark  green  leaves,  and  each  branch  is  crowned 
with  sprays  of  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  with  larger  bells,  which 
are  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  shrub,  which  should  be 
in  every  garden  which  can  furnish  a  compara- 
tively shady  corner,  for  it  does  not  love  the  full 
sun." 

Gaya  LyaUii  (syn.  Plagianthus  Lyallii)  received 
from  this  correspondent  as  a  little  plant,  about 
6  inches  high,  some  years  ago,  is  now  over  10  feet 
in  height,  and  flowers  profusely  every  year. 
Hoheria  populnea  is  grown  in  the  south-west, 
and  has  bloomed,  and  there  are  several  speci- 
mens of  Anopterus  glandulosa  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  in  Mr, 
Dorrien-Smith's  garden,  there  is  an  enormous 
shrub  about  12  feet  in  height,  that  flowers  mag- 
nificently.     Wyiidham  Flfzherbert. 


"COUCH"  OR  "TWITCH."* 

The  terms  "Couch,"  "Twitch,"  "Scutch," 
"  Squitch,"  "  Whickens,"  and  "  Quack  Grass  " 
are  often  applied  by  farmers  in  a  general  sense  to 
several  perennial  weed  Grasses  which  creep  on  or 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Three  species  of  Grass  are  commonly  known  by 
the  name  "  Couch  "  : — 

(1)  True  "  Couch  "  or  "  Twitch  "  (Agropyrum 
repens,  Beauv.  ;  Triticum  repens,  L.). 

(2)  Black  "  Twitch  "  or  Common  Bent  Grass 
(Agrostis  vulgaris,  With.). 

(3)  Onion  "  Couch  "  (Arrhenatherum  avena- 
ceum,  Beauv.  var.  bulboeum,  Lindl.). 

These  are  amongst  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
weeds  of  arable  land,  and  when  they  arc  once 
established  a  great  deal  of  expense  must  be  in- 
curred before  the  land  is  again  clean  enough  for 
the  successful  growth  of  crops. 

(1)   True   "Couch"   or    "Twitch." 

Common  Couch  Grass  (Triticum  repens,  L.)  is 
one  of  the  most  commonly  distributed  of  Euro- 
pean Grasses,  and  grows  on  a  great  variety  of 
soils.  It  is  rarely  present  in  pastures  and  mea- 
dows, but  is  found  in  almost  all  hedgerows  and 
upon  banks  separating  or  bordering  arable  fields, 
and  rapidly  spreads  from  these  situations  over 
the  cultivated  land  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
check  it. 

The  plant  has  whitish,  fleshy  rhizomes,  or  un- 
derground stems,  of  the  thickness  of  coarse 
string  or  a  stout  knitting  needle,  at  the  nodes  or 
joints  of  which  buds  are  produced,  and  also  ad- 
ventitious roots.  From  the  buds  arise  the  up- 
right-growing stems,  which  come  above  ground 
and  bear  the  ordinary  green  leaves,  and  ulti- 
mately the  ears  or  inflorescences  of  the  Grass.  The 
leaves  are  generally  somewhat  hairy  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  at  the  point  where  the  sheath  and 
blade  meet  there  are  two  hook-like  ears  or 
auricles  w-hich  practically  clasp  round  the  stem. 

The  ears  or  inflorescences  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  stems,  which  are  1  to  4  feet  long,  and  the 
ears  are  built  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Wheat, 
the  spikelets  being  arramged  in  two  rows  alter- 
nately on  opposite  sides  of  the  main  axis  or  stem. 
Each  spikelet  consists  of  three  or  five  flowers,  and 
is  placed  so  that  its  flat  or  broadest  face  is  next 
the  axis,  whereas  in  the  ears  of  perennial  Rye 
Grass,  which  those  of  Couch  resemble  super- 
ficially, the  spikelets  are  arranged  with  the  nar- 
row, rounded  face  towards  the  axis  of  the  ear. 

The  pest  is  propagated  in  two  ways,  namely, 
by  seeds  and  by  the  underground  rhizomes.  Or- 
dinarily the  plants  have  not  much  opportunity  to 
flower  among  farm  crops,  but  flowering  specimens 
are  commonly  seen  in  July  and  August  in  the 
hedgerows.    The  seeds  ripen  a  little  later  and  are 
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blown  on  to  the  land,  where  they  germinate  and 
produce  a  new  crop  of  weeds.  Sometimes  the 
seeds  are  introduced  in  unclean  samples  of  Grass 
and  seed  Oats.  Though  more  couch  plants  arise 
from  seeds  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  chief 
mode  of  propagation  is  by  means  of  the  creeping 
underground  stems.  These  spread  through  the 
soil  and  soon  form  a  dense  mat  of  couch,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  remove.  In  addition  to  natural 
extension  from  one  point  of  the  soil  to  another, 
the  plant  is  inadvertently  spread  by  the  farmer 
during  the  cultivation  uf  the  land.  The  rhizomes 
get  broken  or  cut  up  into  short  lengths  by 
ploughs,  hoes  and  cultivators,  and  are  moved 
about  in  the  soil  by  these  implements.  Each 
small  piece  on  which  there  is  a  single  joint  or 
node  has  its  bud  and  set  of  adventitious  roots, 
and  is  virtually  a  complete  plant  capable  of  ex- 
tensive growth.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  single  couch  plant  may  become  broken  up 
mto  a  large  number  of  such  growing  pieces  and 
soon  cover  a  wide  area  of  ground. 

(2)   Black    "  Twitch  "   or   Common   Bent. 

Black  "Twitch"  (Agrostis  vulgaris.  With.) 
has  a  creeping  habit,  but  its  stems  lie  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  do  not  creep  below  like 
those  of  true  Couch,  while  thev  are  much  thinner 
In  some  districts  this  is  far  the  more  prevalent 
kmd  of  Twitch,  true  Couch  being  comparatively 
rare.  The  leaves  are  short  and  flat,  and  dull 
green;  in  some  forms  smooth,  in  others  rather 
rough.  The  inflorescence  is  a  panicle  with  fine 
slender  spreading  branches  and  purplish-greeii 
one-flower  spikelets  of  very  small  size.  There 
are  no  auricles  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-blade,  but 
there  is  a  membranous  structure— the  ligule— 
where  the  blade  and  sheath  join.  In  true  Couch 
the  hgule  is  absent  or  extremely  short.  These  dif- 
ferences serve  to  distinguish  Black  Twitch  from 
true  Couch  when  the  plants  are  not  in  flower. 

Black  Twitch,  of  which  there  are  several 
slightly  different  varieties,  is  as  troublesome  as 
Couch,  and  is  propagated  in  the  same  way, 
namely,   by   seeds  and   by   its  creeping  stems. 

(3)  Onion  "  Couch." 
This  plant  (Arrhenatherum  avenaceum,  Beauv. 
var.  bulbosum,  Lindl.)  is  a  variety  of  tall  Oat- 
Grass  met  with  locally,  more  particularly  on  the 
lighter  class  of  soils.  It  is  known  as  bulbous  Oat- 
Grass,  knot  Oat-Grass  and  Pearl  Grass,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  its  swollen  root-stock. 
Where  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  land  it  is 
most  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely.  The  cha- 
racteristic features  of  this  pest  are  the  swollen 
internodes  found  at  the  base  of  the  stems  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Each  "  onion," 
"  bulb,"  "  pearl,"  or  "  knot  "  is  solid,  smooth, 
and  round,  about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea,  and  is 
capable  of  withstanding  drought  for  a  long  time. 
Several  are  joined  together,  and  resemble  a  short 
string  of  beads.  They  are  easily  detached  from 
each  other  by  harrows  and  other  implements,  and 
as  each  little  knob  possesses  a  bud.  the  pest  readily 
spreads  over  the  land.  The  inflorescence  of  the 
plant  is  a  large  panicle,  the  branches  of  which 
are  somewhat  closely  pressed  to  the  main  stem 
both  before  and  after  flowering.  The  spikelets 
and  "  seeds  "  are  as  large  as  those  of  a  small  Oat, 
and  resemble  them  in  form ;  the  flowering  glume 
has  a  bent,  twisted  beard  or  awn  attached  Co  it. 

Preventive  and  Rkmedial  Measures. 

1- — As  all  these  pests  are  spread  by  moans  of 
their  seeds,  which  are  easily  blown  about,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  flowering,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  Grass  seeds 
and  seed  Corn  free  from  the  seeds  of  these  weeds 

2. — Hedgerows  must  be  kept  clear  of  these 
pests,  for  seeds  are  freely  disseminated  from 
plants  growing  in  such  positions.  Moreover,  if 
the  hedgfci-ows  contain  Couch  of  any  kind,  it  will 
grow  out  into  the  headlands,  and  the  first  har- 
rowing spreads  pieces  of  rhizomes  or  the  small 
"  bidbs  "  of  Onion  Couch  further  into  the  field, 
and  year  by  year  the  weeds  extend. 
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3. — Where  the  Couch  has  become  established, 
repeated  ploughing,  grubbing,  and  harrowing 
must  be  practised  in  order  to  reduce  it.  The 
land  should  be  ploughed  at  first  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  weed  col- 
lected by  grubbing  and  harrowing  when  the  .soil 
is  in  just  the  right  state  of  dryness  to  leave  the 
roots  and  creeping  stems  of  the  weeds  easily. 
The  passage  of  a  roller  over  the  land  greatly 
assists  the  harrows  and  cultivators  to  shake  off 
the  soil  from  the  Couch  and  allow  the  collection 
of  the  weed  in  unbroken  lengths.  Especial  pains 
should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  Onion  Couch  to 
collect  the  detached  "  bulbs."  After  gathering 
together,  the  weed  should  be  burnt  in  heaps  and 
the  ashes  spread  over  the  land. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  grub  or  harrow  in 
wet  weather,  especially  on  the  heavier  kinds  of 
land,  or  much  mischief' will  be  done.  When  wet, 
the  clods  are  cut  or  roughly  broken  by  imple- 
ments into  irregular  lumps  rather  than  pul- 
verised, and  the  creeping  stems  are  severed  into 
short  lengths  too  small  to  be  effectively  gathered 
by  any  implement.  A  similar  state  of  things  also 
arises  when  the  land  is  too  dry.  There  is  a  time 
in  the  drying  of  ploughed  land  when  the  soil 
readily  falls  "into  a  fine,  crumbly  powder,  and 
leaves  the  roots  and  rhizomes  of  weeds  clean,  and 
it  pays  to  examine  the  soil  carefully  from  this 
point  of  view  before  attempting  to  drag  out  weeds 
from  it. 

4. — A  short  rotation,  including  extra  root  or 
hoed  crops,  will  be  of  great  value  in  combating  aU 
species  of  "  Couch."  After  cleaning  in  the  man- 
ner indicated  under  section  3,  the  land  should 
be  sown  with  Mangolds  or  other  root  crops,  or 
with  Beans,  and  the  horse-hoe  with  grubbing 
tines  should  be  kept  at  work  between  the  rows  as 
long  as  possible. 

5. — Rape,  Vetches,  or  other  similar  crops  which 
will  grow  luxuriantly  and  smother  weeds  may  be 
grown  with  advantage. 

6. — In  some  cases  isolated  patches  of  Couch  may 
be  forked  or  dug  out  and  carried  off  the  land. 

7. — Should  Onion  Couch  have  become  so  plenti- 
ful that  a  field  is  over-run  with  it.  paring  and 
burning  may  be  necessary  to  eradicate  it. 

8. — Common  Couch  (T.  repens)  mav  be  eradi- 
cated by  laying  land  down  to  grass  for  three  or 
four  years. 

SCOTLAND. 

SALES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES 
BILL. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  seed  trade  was  held  recently  to  con- 
sider the  Sales  for  Agricultural  Purposes  Bill  so 
far  as  it  affects  their  interests. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Bieberstedt,  seed  mer- 
chants, Leith,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  were  Mr.  Mather.  Kelso ;  Mr. 
Elder,  Haddington ;  Mr.  Cairns,  Glasgow  ;  and 
Jlr.  Thom,  Ayr. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  Bill  were  re- 
garding the  clauses  giving  power  to  inspectors 
to  enter  warehouses  and  to  take  samples,  also 
demanding,  if  they  choose,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  sellers  to  the  firm.  The  feeling  of 
the  meeting  was  in  favour  of  a  woU-equipped 
testing  station,  where  merchants  and  others 
could  have  their  seeds  tested  before  distribution, 
and  farmers  could  have  their  purchases  tested  if 
they  so   desired. 

It  was  agreed  to  send  a  statement  recording 
the  views  of  those  present  to  Lord  Clinton, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committee 
on  the  Bill. 

NEW  PUBLIC  PARK  FOR  MUSSELBURGH. 

A  NEW  public  park  for  Musselburgh,  presented 
by  Mr.  C.  D.  Brown,  Corstorphine,  Edinburgh, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Julius  A.  Brown,  California, 
in  honour  of  their  father,  the  late  Bailie  Brown, 
JIusselburgh,  was  recently  opened  for  public 
use  by  Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Brown,  after  her  hus- 
band had  handed  over  to  the  Provost  the  deed 
of  gift.  The  park  is  about  16  acres  in  extent, 
and  has  been  laid  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  M'Hattie.  of  the  Edinburgh  public  gar- 
dens. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  SELKIRK'S  COTTAGE 
GARDEN  PRIZES. 
Foe  a  considerable  number  of  years  the 
Countess  of  Selkirk  has  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  kept  cottage  gardens  and 
climbers  on  the  estate  of  her  late  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  this  year  Lady  Selkirk  added  to 
these  a  class  for  window  boxes  belonging  to 
working  men  in  the  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright. 
Mr.  Gilbert  Anderson,  Portmary  Gardens,  acted 
as  judge,  and  visited  the  34  gardens  in  the  com- 
petition. 

GRANT     TO     A     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 

The  Dumbarton  County  District  Public  House 
Trust  have  granted  the  sum  of  £2  2s.  to  the 
Clydebank  Horticultural  Society,  and  £5  5s.  to 
the  same  society  for  garden  plots.  The  amounts 
are  small  compared  with  sums  granted  for  other 
objects,  such  as  bowling  and  other  recreation 
clubs. 

NEW   PARK   AT   PORTSOY. 

On  Coronation  Day  a  new  public  park  was 
opened  at  Portsoy,  Banffshire,  by  Provost  Smith, 
who  is  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  burgh.  At 
the  opening  ceremony  Mr.  Smith  promised  a  gift 
of  £1,000  for  local  purposes. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DROUGHT  IN 
SCOTLAND. 
The  complaints  regarding  the  effects  of  the 
drought  in  Scotland  are  very  general  and  point 
to  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  rarely  experienced. 
The  drought  is  especially  fell  by  fruit  growers 
and  market  gardeners,  and  more  than  one 
grower  of  long  experience  state  emphatically 
that  the  season  is  the  worst  in  their  recollec- 
tions. Potatos  are  the  only  crops  which  are 
satisfactory,  and  even  these  have  suffered  in 
some  places  considerably,  with  the  result  that  a 
substantial  advance  in  prices  has  taken  place. 
Peas  and  other  culinary  produce  are  very  scarce. 

PERTHSHIRE  FRUIT-PICKERS'  WAGES. 
The  labour  unrest  which  has  been  manifested 
in  various  industries  has  also  been  prevalent  in 
the  Blairgowrie  district  of  Perthshire,  where  the 
pickers  employed  at  the  fruit  farms  have  been 
asking  for  higher  wages  and  better  sleeping  ac- 
commodation. The  general  rate  of  payment  has 
been  jd.  per  lb.,  but  some  growers  have  been 
giving  |d.,  and,  with  a  view  to  secure  this  rate 
generally,  a  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Blair- 
gowrie, when  a  resolution  embodying  the  de- 
mands as  indicated  above  was  carried.  The  fol- 
lowing forenoon  a  number  of  pickers  went  on 
strike  because  they  were  refused  the  |d.  They 
secured  employment  elsewhere  at  the  rate  de- 
manded. 

TREE  SET  ON  FIRE  BY  LIGHTNING. 
At  Haddo  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  10th  inst.,  a  fine  old  Fir  tree 
within  the  policies  was  struck  by  lightning  when 
the  storm  was  at  its  height.  The  lightning  ignited 
the  green  tree,  which  continued  burning  for  24 
hours.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  unique  experience 
so  far  as  the  effects  of  lightning  are  concerned  in 
northern  districts. 


LAW    NOTE. 


FERTILISERS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS  ACT. 

At  Wonford.  Devonshire,  on  July  25.  Horatio 
Clarence  Fumiss,  of  the  National  Guano  Co., 
Liverpool,  was  summoned  for  selling  a  fertiliser 
with  a  false  invoice.  The  fertiliser  was  deficient 
in  soluble  phosphates  to  the  extent  of  2.94  per 
cent.,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Lambert,  analytical  chemist 
to  the  company,  stated  that  the  soluble  phos- 
phates must  have  been  converted  into  insoluble 
phosphates  by  chemical  reversion. 

The  Bench  imposed  a  fine  of  £10  with  costs. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The  Editors  do  not  hotd  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

COLCHICUMS  AS  EARLY  BuLBS.  — The  season 
of  the  flowering  of  Colchicums  began  in 
July  with  Colchicum  odoratuni,  a  species  much 
resembling  C.  agrippinum.  This  was  followed 
during  the  early  days  of  August  by  C.  lingula- 
tum,  which  has  a  large-sized  rose-coloured  flower. 
From  now  onwards  we  shall  not  be  without  Col- 
chicums  until  after  the  end  of  the  year.  T. 
Smith. 

"Covering  the  Union"  (seep.  114) — Will 
Mr.  Slade  explain  what  special  motive  he  has 
for  planting  grafted  Apple  trees  so  low  down 
that  the  union  is  covered  with  soil  and  also 
how  the  healthiness  of  that  union  is  affected  by 
a  covering  of  soil?  Does  he  assume  that  the 
soil  covering  induces  roots  to  grow  from  the 
grafted  tree  above  the  union,  or  does  he  mean 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  coating  of 
soil  checks  canker,  whilst  exposure  of  the  unioii 
to  light  and  air  favours  this  disease?  But  this 
argument  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Apple  trees.  Cox's  Oi-ange  Pippin,  or  any 
others,  are  prepared  in  nurseries  for  sale  by 
grafting,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
majority  are  propagated  by  budding,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  different  union  from  that  of  graft- 
ing. Large  numbers  of  Apple  stocks  headed 
high  up  and  grafted  on  perhaps  numerous  stems, 
carry  robust,  healthy  heads  for  many  years,  yet 
the  graft  unions  are  not  covered  with  soil.  But 
after  all,  has  not  root  action  and  the  kind  of 
soil  more  to  do  with  the  spread  of  canker  than 
anything  else.  Large  numbers  of  trees,  includ- 
ing Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  if  planted  in  a  sweet, 
well-drained  soil,  the  roots  being  kept  near  the 
surface  by  feeding,  remain  for  a  long  time 
healthy.  But  how  many  of  such  trees  have  been 
ruined  in  market  orchards  by  the  practice  of 
planting  bulbs  between  the  rows  or  of  otherwise 
surface  cropping,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
only  possess  deep-growing  roots,  not  only  be- 
cause the  soil  is  exhausted  by  the  surface  crops, 
but  also  because  the  ploughing  or  digging  de- 
stroys any  surface  roots  that  are  formed.  When 
Mr.  Slade  refers  to  the  approved  Paradise  stock, 
presumably  he  means  the  broad-leaved  or  so- 
called  English  Paradise,  which  is  held  to  have 
originated  at  Sawbridgeworth.     D. 

Rosa  hemisph/erica. — That  this  Rose  is  shy 
to  bloom  is  accounted  for  by  the  improper  treat- 
ment it  receives.  The  plant  flowers  annually 
at  Tyninghame,  and  so  freely  that  the  flower- 
buds  need  to  be  thinned.  The  variety  does  not 
even  require  to  be  planted  against  a  wall  as  many 
suppose.  As  I  advised  in  a  recent  Calendar  on 
the  Flower  Garden,  under  its  old  name  of  R. 
.sulphurea,  the  older  shoots  should  be  removed 
after  the  flowers  are  over  and  only  a  few  of  the 
stronger  young  ones  left,  which  produce  flowers 
from  almost  every  bud.  The  variety  was  first 
introduced  to  England  about  1600,  but  it  was 
lost ;  not  long  afterwards  John  de  Frangueville 
reintroduced  plants,  and  in  1629  the  species 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  cultivation.  Rosa 
hemispha'rica  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  yellow  Roses,  both  in  form'and  col- 
our,   li.  P.  Brotherston,  I'ynini/liame.,  Gardens. 

The  Wasp  Plague. — In  addition  to  the  pro- 
fuse dropping  of  Apples,  which  is  mentioned  in 
leports  from  various  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  Report  for  August,  the  fruit 
grower  is  troubled  with  the  worst  plague  of 
wasps  which  has  been  known  in  my  experience. 
These  insects  have  damaged  far  more  Apples 
than  birds  have  spoilt  this  season,  although  about 
40  nests  have  been  destroyed  on  my  farm.  They 
do  not  wait  for  birds  to  peck  holes  for  them,  but 
eat  their  way  through  the  skin  and  leave  little 
but  skin  when  they  have  done  with  a  fruit.  This 
is  another  inducement,  in  addition  to  the  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit,  to  gather  Apples  before  the 
usual  time  for  each  variety.  There  is  a  great 
disadvantage  in  ijiis  proceeding,  as  the  markets 
are  likely  to  be  glutted  with  Apples  thus  pre- 
maturely gathered.  In  the  case  of  Plums,  if  any 
are  left  to  ripen  fully  they  are  consumed  by 
wasps.  I  have  lost  some  bushels  in  this  way. 
A  Soiitliern  Grower. 
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"MIMICRY"  IN  PLANTS. 

The  interestiiij  series  of  photographs  repro- 
duced in  figs.  63  and  64  illustrate  how  remark- 
able are  the  resemblances  which  may  exist  be- 
tween plants  belonging  to  widely  separated 
families  ;  for  example,  between  Cotyledon  linearis 


and  that  when  the  mimicker  bursts  into  flower  the 
disguise  is  thrown  off  and  the  plant  stands  re- 
vealed for  what  it  is. 

Though  we  may  use  the  term  "  mimicry  "  to 
denote  these  striking  resemblances  between 
widely-separated  species,  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  the  term  does  not  imply  anything  more  than . 


Fig.   63. — PLANT    MIMICRY. 


[Photograph  by  C.  P.  Ragi!l. 


Pelargonium  sp.  collected  by  Prof.  H.  H.  W.  Pearson 
in  Namaqualand. 


(Crassulaoese)  and  Euphorbia  balsamifera 
(Euphorbiacca;).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  lat- 
ter family  is  peculiarly  adept  at  producing  these 
vegetable  doubles.  One  unnamed  species  of 
Euphorbia  from  the  Transvaal  is  the  very  image 
of  a  spocies  of  Pelargonium  collected  by  Profes- 
sor Pearson  in  Namaqualand  (fig.  63).  Euphor- 
bia polygona  from  South  Africa  and  Cereus  poly- 
lophus  from  Mixiccj  are  ahnost  as  like  as  identical 


a  chance  and  casual  though  close  similarity  be- 
tween certain  pairs  of  plants.  Indeed,  "  plant- 
doubles  "  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 
Among  zoologists  the  term  "  mimicry  "  has  a 
more  precise  significance,  and  those  who  follow 
Darwin  and  Bates  seek  to  explain  cases  of 
mimicry  among  insects  in  terms  of  utility.  The 
mimicking  insect  is  supposed  to  have  gradually  as- 
similated its  form  to  that  of  the  mimicked  species 


I  Cotyledon  linearis       b,  Euphorbia  bals 
(California).  (Canaries). 

E,  Ecbinocactus  macrodiscus 
(Mexico). 


twins,  and,  as  indicated  in  fig.  G4,  Euphorbia  bal- 
samifera, a  native  of  the  Canaries,  "  imitates  " 
the  Californian  Cotyledon  linearis  with  flattering 


Fig.    64. — PLANT    MIMICRY, 
fera 


[Photograph  by  C.  P.  Raffill. 


Icrcus  polylophus 

(Mexico). 
Euphorbia  inelororm 
(S.  Africa). 


D,  Euphorbia  polygona 
(S.  Africa). 


It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  these  resem- 
blances are   confined   to  the   vegetative   organs, 


and  to  secure  protection  from  the  fart  that  insect- 
eating  enemies  may  mistake  it  for  the  noxious 
species  which  it  resembles.  Whether  or  no 
this  theory  of  insect  mimicry  will  stand  the 
test  of  criticism  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between 
rival  schools  of  zoologists.     In  any  case,  no  such 


theory  can  be  put  forward  on  behalf  of  "  plant- 
doubles."  Just  as  misery  makes  strange  bed- 
fellows, so  certain  conditions  of  life  induce  in 
plants  definite  physiognomies,  and  if  dissimilar 
plants  are  exposed  to  similar  conditions,  there 
arise,  though  it  is  true  but  rarely,  close  resem- 
blances between  plants  originally  quite  unlike  one 
another.  The  fact  that  mimicker  and  mimicked 
among  plants  may  come  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
earth  is  suificient  in  itself  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  any  such  explanation  as  that  put 
forward  by  zoologists  and  to  show  that  mimicry 
among  plants  is  but  a  curious  e.xercise  on  the 
part  of  "  the  long  arm  of  coincidence." 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  mid  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  6i-70.^ 

(Continued  from  page  116.) 

4,    MIDLAND    COUNTIES. 

Northamptonshire. — Damsons,     Plums,     and 

Walnuts  are  very  plentiful.    Apples  also  are  very 

good,   but   the   trees   are   rather   blighted.      The 

Corn  crops  are  looking  well,  but  the  Hay  crop 

was  a  very  light  one.    Root  cropis  are  late.    Thof. 

Masters,  Lower  .Shucl-bunjh,  Daventry. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are,  with 

the  exception  of  small  fruits,  below  the  aver- 
age in  yield.  Plums  vary  greatly ;  in  some 
places  the  trees  are  heavily  cropped,  whilst  in 
others  they  are  bare  of  fruits.  The  Apple  crop 
is  the  best.  Pears  are  very  scarce  everywhere. 
Of  bush  fruits.  Gooseberries  are  the  best,  and 
Black  Currants  the  worst.  T.  Foster,  Biddles- 
den  Park  Gardens,  Braehley. 

Nottinghamshire.- — Apples  are  a  heavy  crop. 
Pears,  Apricots,  and  Plums  are  not  so 
good,  although  the  trees  were  covered  with 
blossom,  and  at  one  time  promised  to  give  good 
crops.  When  the  fruits  were  of  the  size  of  Peas 
many  of  them  turned  yellow  and  dropped,  owing 
to  the  strong  gales  of  wind  which  prevailed  whilst 
the  trees  were  in  flower.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  very  good  crops,  and  the  fruits  are  of 
fine  quality.  Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop, 
and  the  berries  of  excellent  quality.  Sweet 
Cherries  also  were  plentiful,  but  INIorello  Cherries 
are  only  average.  All  other  small  fruits  are 
plentiful  and  of  splendid  quality.  Eai'ly  Potatos 
have  done  well.  Our  soil  is  light  in  texture,  and 
it  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  sand.  James  B.  Allan, 
Oshe.rton  Gardens,   Worksop. 

Apples  are  patchy,  some  trees  have  full 

crops,  whilst  others  have  very  few  fruits. 
Plums  and  Pears  are  much  under  the  average. 
We  do  not  remember  such  a  marvellous  show  of 
blossom ;  all  the  trees  were  smothered  with 
bloom,  but  the  individual  flowers  were  not 
of  large  size,  and,  owing  to  the  cold  weather, 
but  few  insects  were  observed.  Plums  and 
Pears  fell  off  when  they  seemed  to  be  setting, 
and  many  Apples  fell  during  the  drought, 
(iooseberries  are  very  fine,  but  Currants  and 
Raspberries  are  of  small  size  owing  to  the  dry 
weather.  Strawberries  were  a  grand  crop,  but 
after  a  long  period  of  drought  1^  inch  of  rain 
fell  just  as  the  berries  were  at  their  best, 
and  many  were  spoiled.  Attacks  of  aphis  have 
been  very  severe,  and  constant  sprayings  have 
been  necessary.  .7.  B.  Pearson  it-  Sons,  Lowd- 
hani. 

Oxfordshire. — This  was  a  record  year  for 
blossom  on  all  fruit  trees,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  result  is  most  satisfactory.  Blight 
was  very  prevalent,  but  some  heavy  thunder 
showers  helped  to  clean  the  trees  of  the  pests. 
Another  storm  is  needed  to  free  the  Beans  from 
aphis,  as  no  amount  of  syringing  will  check  the 
pest.  Our  soil  is  a  light  loam  on  chalk  and 
gravel,  and  the  crops  soon  feel  the  effects  of  a  di'y 
summer.  John  A.  Hall,  S/dplake  Court  Gar- 
dens, Henley-on-Thames., 

With  the  exception  of  Pear  trees  all  other 

trees  had  really  too  much  blossom.  The  result 
is  that  some  trees  have  too  much  fruit,  and 
where  Apples  and  Plums  have  not  been 
thinned  in  good  time  they  will  be  under  an  aver- 
age size.  This  is  a  Cherry  county,  and  although 
the  trees  presented  such  large  masses  of 
bloom,   the  crops   (except   here   and   there)    are 
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disappointing.  Bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  arc 
very  good.  Our  soil  is  shallow  and  stony.  A.  J . 
Loiiij.    Wyfold    Court    Gardens,    Heading. 

Apples   in  this   locality   are   exceedingly 

good,  in  both  clay  and  gravelly  districts.  Pears 
are  not  plentiful ;  many  fruits  were  affected 
with  the  Pear  midge  (Diplosis  pyrivora).  Plums 
are  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  trees  are 
smothered  with  aphis.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  good,  even  crops  generally.  The  flowers  of 
Apricots  were,  in  many  instances,  very  small 
and  deformed  and  failed  to  set  satisfactorily. 
Cherries,  Strawberries  and  Black  Currants  were 
badly  affected  by  drought  during  May,  and 
although  plentiful,  the  fruits  were  small.  Red 
and  White  Currants,  Raspberries  and  Logan- 
berries are  all  splendid  crops.  F.  IF.  Pearce, 
Eijnsham.  Hidl  Gardens,  Witney. 

Apples   are   dropping   very   badly,   owing 

to  drought.  We  had  a  few  Black  Currants  only, 
the  bushes  being  blighted,  and  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  Cherry  crop.  Strawberries 
were  a  glut,  but  they  were  soon  over.  .4.  W. 
Perry,  Middleton  Park  Gardens,  Bicester. 

I  attribute  the  scarcity  of  Peaches  and 

Apricots  to  cold  winds,  which  prevailed  when 
the  trees  were  in  bloom  ;  there  was  a  splendid 
show  of  blossom.  7'.  Whitimj,  Shotooer  Park 
Gardens,    Whcatley. 

Apples   are   a  very    fair   crop.      Trees   of 

Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  are  all  carrying  heavy 
crops.  Pears  are  rather  scarce :  the  fruits  set 
very  badly,  owing  to  the  cold  winds  at 
the  season  of  blooming.  Plums  are  very  good. 
The  following  varieties  are  yielding  good  crops  : 
Early  Rivers,  Kirk's,  Victoria,  Jefferson,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Cox's  Emperor.  Cherries  were 
a  very  satisfactory  crop,  especially  such  varieties 
as  Early  Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Eagle, 
and  Archduke.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  scarce,  owing  to  the  frost  at  the 
time  when  the  fruits  were  setting.  Apricots 
were  affected  at  the  same  time.  Black  Cur- 
rants, Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and  Goose- 
berries were  excellent  crops.  Raspberries,  in  par- 
ticular. Strawberries  have  also  been  a  fine  crop, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  up  to  the  best  standard, 
but  the  season  was  a  short  one,  owing  to  dry 
\yeather.  Nuts  are  abundant,  but  the  trees 
require  rain.  Our  soil  is  of  a  very  light 
nature,  and  the  fruit  trees  require  heavy 
mulchings  in  a  dry  season.  Geo.  Hunter,  Blen- 
heim Palace  Gardens. 

^«a0PSHlRE. — Owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather 
Apples  are  dropping  freely.  Blight  also  has 
been  very  troublesome.  Raspberries  were  a 
very  good  crop,  but  the  fruits  were  not  so  large 
as  usual.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful  and 
tlie  berries  fine,  but  the  season  was  a  short  one. 
Apricots  are  a  very  poor  crop,  owing  to  cold 
weather  and  late  frosts  in  spring.  Peaches  are 
very  unsatisfactory  in  the  open,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  blossom.  George  Risebrow,  Hat- 
ton  Grange  Gardens,  Shifnal. 

The    Apple    crop    in    this    neighbourhood 

varies  considerably.  Trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Worcester  Pearmain  and  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden  are  carrying  very  large  crops.  Lord 
Suffield,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Lord  Derby 
are  also  grand  crops  amongst  culinary  sorts,  but 
trees  of  many  others,  including  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, are  almost  fruitless.  Cold  winds  whilst  the 
trees  were  in  flower  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  failures  of  most  sorts,  for  all  the  trees 
flowered  well,  although  some  of  the  flowers 
seemed  weak.  Strawberries  gave  the  best  crop 
for  many  years,  especially  late  varieties,  such  as 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  and  Laxton's  The  Latest. 
Alex.  Haggart,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow. 

Blight  has  affected  most  of  the  fruit  trees, 

and  this,  with  cold  winds  in  spring,  has  spoiled 
the  fruit  crops.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
the  worst  crops  for  40  years.  There  was  a  good 
show  of  blossom,  but  the  cold  winds  destroyed 
the  young  fruits.  We  have  more  blister  on  the 
foliage  of  Plums  than  I  have  ever  known,  and 
the  bl/'^te^  has  been  followed  by  an  attack  of 
aphis.  The  intense  heat  dried  up  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries.  Black  Currants  were  very  badly 
blighted.     Taken  altogether,  this  is  a  very  trying 


and  disappointing  season.  J.  Tat/lor,  Hard- 
wicke  Grange  Gardens,  Shrewxliiri/. 

Warwickshire. — What  promised  at  one  time 
to  be  a  very  good  fruit  year  is  disappointing. 
Apricots  and  Peaches  were  injured  by  east  winds 
during  the  flowering  period,  and  failed  to  set. 
Plums  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  hot,  dry 
weather  in  May,  also  from  blight,  and  many 
fruits  dropped.  Strawberries  were  earlier  than 
usual,  and,  although  they  cropped  well,  were 
soon  over,  owing  to  dry  weather  and  a  light 
soil.  Small  fruits  were  well  up  to  the  average, 
with  the  exception  of  Black  Currants.  H.  F. 
Smale,  The  Gardens,   Warwick  Castle. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  blight  on 

the  trees  this  year,  the  fruit  crops  in  these  gar- 
dens are  very  satisfactory.  Gooseberries,  Red 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  were 
abundant  crops.  Black  Currants  promised  well, 
but,  owing  to  blight,  the  bushes  are  quite  bare 
of  fruit  and  foliage.  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Damsons  are  all  good,  but  Pears  are  a  poor  crop. 
C/ias.  Harding,  Bagley  Hall  Gardens,  Alcestcr. 
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Berkshire. — Dessert  Pears  are  below  the 
average,  due,  I  believe,  to  an  absence  of 
sunshine  last  season,  with  the  result  that  the 
wood  did  not  ripen  properly.  The  Apple  crop  is 
much  better  than  was  expected  earlier  in  the 
season.  We  have  no  Plums  on  standard  trees, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  same  cause  as  the  failure 
of  Pears.  Black  Currants  are  very  bad,  but 
Red  and  White  Currants  are  good.  Rasp- 
berries were  an  average  crop,  and  Gooseberries 
were  very  good ;  Loganberries  also  are  good. 
Strawberries  suffered  considerably  from  drought. 
/''.   Capp,   The   Gardens,   Charters,  Ascot. 

Although  spring  gave  promise  of  such  an 

abundance  of  fruit,  the  crops,  generally,  are 
rather  disappointing.  Pears  and  Plums  have 
dropped  considerably.  Peaches  have  suffered 
much  from  aphis,  and  this  crop  is  almost  a 
failure.  Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits  were 
badly  affected  by  heat  and  drought,  our  soil 
being  light  and  porous.  Walnuts  and  Cobnuts 
are  good  crops.  Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop, 
but  the  season  was  of  short  duration.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop,  but  the  fruits  are  rather  small, 
and  are  now  feeling  the  effects  of  drought. 
/.  Howard,  Bcnhain  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 

Apple    trees    flowered    freely,    and    such 

varieties  as  the  following,  amongst  others,  set 
good  crops  : — Irish  Peach,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Newton  Wonder, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Potts's  Seedling, 
Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lady  Sudeley,  Sandringham,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Miller's  Seedling, 
Beauty  of  Hants,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck, 
and  Mere  de  Menage.  IK.  Fyfc,  Lockinge  Gar- 
dens,  Wantage. 

All   fruit   crops   here   are  good,   with   the 

exception  of  out-door  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
which  were  blighted  early  in  the  season.  Straw- 
berries have  been  good,  the  best  varieties  this 
year  being  Royal  Sovereign,  Epicure,  Pineapple, 
Givon's  Late  Prolific,  Waterloo,  and  Laxton's 
Perpetual.  Epicure  is  a  splendid  cropper,  the 
fruits  being  of  good  flavour  and  colour.  Apples 
are  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  trees  are  healthy. 
All  bush  fruits  are  good.  Pears  are  good  on 
Cordon  trees,  the  foliage  and  fruits  being  clean 
and  free  from  spot.  A.  B.  Wadds,  Engle field 
Gardens,  Reading. 

Dorsetshire. — Judging  by  the  amount  of 
blossom  on  fruit  trees  of  every  kind,  this  should 
have  been  a  record  fruit  year,  but  the  early 
promise  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  weather  was 
bleak  and  cold,  east  winds  and  frosts  prevailing 
for  a  long  time  when  Apricots  were  in  bloom, 
and  although  the  Apricot  trees  were  protected 
by  a  glass  coping  and  nets,  the  crop  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  large  amount  of  blossom.  The 
great  majority  of  Apples  have  done  very  well. 
Aphis  of  various  sorts  has  been  very  persistent 
on  Cherry  and  Plum  trees,  causing  much  trouble 
in  washing  and  spraying.  Bush  fruits  are  excel- 
lent. Strawberries  had  to  be  freely  watered 
when  the  berries  were  swelling,  and  again  now  to 
save  the  plants  from  dying.  Our  Gooseberries 
just  escaped  a  severe  frost,  the  flowers  not  being 


quite  expanded  at  the  time.  I  hear  of  others 
who  have  short  crops  of  Gooseberries.  Our  soil 
is  of  a,  dark,  friable  nature  with  a  fairly  good 
clay  subsoil.  A.  Shakelton,  Forde  .ibix'y  Gar- 
dens, Chard. 

Apples  may  be  considered  an  average  crop 

of  good  quality  fruits  on  both  bush  and  orchard 
trees ;  it  is  certainly  a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  sea- 
son, this  variety  being  good  alike  on  both  bush 
and  orchard  trees.  Pears  are  a  very  poor  crop. 
The  blossom  set  on  wall  trees,  but  the  fruit 
dropped  after  it  had  grown  to  a  considerable 
•size.  Plums  are  an  average  crop  of  most  kinds, 
but  aphis  has  been  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some this  season.  Sweet  Cherries  have  been  the 
best  crop  in  my  recollection,  but  Morellos  are  a 
much  lighter  crop.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
grow  too  strongly  in  our  clayey  soil  to  ripen  the 
wood  in  such  sunless  seasons  as  those  of  1909  and 
1910.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Apricots, 
which  have  partly  failed  two  seasons  in  succes- 
sion. We  experienced  the  coldest  weather  of 
last  winter  from  April  4  to  8  inclusive,  when  we 
had  as  much  as  10^  of  frost  w-ith  a  cold,  north- 
east wind.  Bush  fruits  were  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time,  and,  in  consequence,  we  liad  a  thin  crop  of 
Gooseberries,  but  Currants  were  better.  Straw- 
berries were  most  satisfactory.  T.  Turton,  Castle 
Gardens,  Sherborne. 

Apples  promise  well  for  a  good  crop,  un 

less  drought  continues.  Several  soits  of  Pears 
are  cropping  well.  Plums  are  a  good  average 
crop.  The  trees  have  been  badly  attacked  with 
aphis,  which  the  hot  weather  has  favoured. 
Both  sweet  and  Morello  Cherries  have  done 
well,  though  the  fruits  were  small,  owing  to  the 
drought.  Gooseberries  proved  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  Currants  a  good  average  one.  St.aw- 
berries  flowered  most  profusely,  and  the  fruits 
set  well,  but  the  extreme  heat  and  lack  of  rain 
shortened  the  season.  Walnuts  are  a  heavy  crop, 
but  other  Nuts  are  scarce.  The  soil  here  is 
rather  light  and  shallow,  resting  on  chalk. 
Thos.  Denny,  Down  House  Gardens,  Bland- 
ford. 

The   fruit  crops  on  the   whole   are  very 

satisfactory.  Raspberries  and  all  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  proved  extra  heavy  crops.  Straw- 
berries gave  an  enormous  crop,  the  ber- 
ries being  large  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Two-year-old  plants  of  Givon's  Late  Pro- 
lific produced  some  grand  berries.  The  rains 
during  the  heavy  thunderstorms  experienced 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  first 
week  in  June  helped  to  swell  the  fruits.  On 
June  5  the  rainfall  registered  0.94  inches, 
and  for  the  whole  month  of  June  2.85  inches. 
Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  ap- 
pears to  be  clean  and  free  from  spots.  Constant 
spraying  both  winter  and  summer  is  practised 
in  these  gardens.  J.  Rogers,  Langton  Gardens, 
Blundjord. 

The  cold  weather  in  April  damaged  many 

of  the  fruit  blossoms,  and  R;ispberries  suffered 
severely  from  this  cause.  Strawberries  have  been 
abundant,  but  the  berries  were  small.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  yielded  the  largest  fruits.  The  out- 
door crop  of  Figs  promises  to  be  a  good  one. 
Pears  are  scarce,  the  April  frosts  and  cold  winds 
doing  much  damage  to  this  crop.  The  garden  is 
situated  on  a  slope  facing  south  by  south-east. 
The  natural  soil  is  fairly  stiff  in  texture,  but 
shallow  ;  the  subsoil  is  chalk,  with,  in  places,  clay; 
and  flints.  /.  JaqiKS,  Bryanston  Gardens, 
Blandford. 

There  was  every  prospect  of  a  good  fruit 

season,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  and 
heat  Plums  and  Cherries  dropped  freely,  but 
Apples  and  Pears  are  very  good  indeed,  and  espe- 
cially Apples.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are 
Ijetter  than  usual,  but  the  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  were  dried  up.  With  the  e.xception 
of  two  showers  on  June  15  and  25  respectively, 
we  had  seven  weeks  of  dry  weather  and  very  hot 
sunshine.  In  several  instances  the  thermometer 
rose  to  110°  Fahr.,  and  in  one  case  it  went  to 
120°.  The  soil  in  which  most  of  our  fruit  trees 
are  growing  is  a  clayey  loam  with  an  ironstone 
subsoil.  Generally  the  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  good.     H.  Kempshall,  Abbotsbury  Gardens. 

H.VMPSHIRE. — Apples  are  a  plentiful  crcp,  the 
trees  clean,  and  making  plenty  of  healthy 
growth.     The  hot  weather  is  causing  some  of  the 
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fruit  t&  drop,  but  not  to  any  serious  extent.  All 
varieties  are  well  laden,  especially  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Mere  de  Jlenage  and  Bismarck. 
Strawberries  were  an  enormous  crop  of  good 
fruits.  The  varieties  Eoyal  Sovereign,  Bedford 
Champion,  Leader,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  are 
the  most  popular  sorts.  Bush  fruits,  including 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants,  have  all 
cropped  well.  E.  Mo1ijne.ux,  Swanmore  Pari-, 
Hishoj/s   W'altham. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are 

disappointing.  Trees  and  plants  of  every  variety 
of  fiuit  blossomed  abundantly,  but  the  results 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  Apples  are  a  good 
average  crop  of  clean  fruits,  but  the  trees  were 
attacked  by  caterpillars.  Apricots  are  very 
scarce,  and  the  trees  have  been  attacked 
by  aphis.  Pears  are  a  light  crop,  but  the 
fruits  are  clean.  Of  small  fruits  Gooseberries 
and  Red  Currants  are  the  best  crops.  Black 
Currant  bushes  were  badly  infested  with  aphis 
early  in  the  season,  and  never  seemed  to  recover 
from  the  bad  effects.  Strawberries  were  a  good 
average  crop  of  sound  fruits,  but  owing  to  the 
heat  and  drought  the  berries  were  soon  over,  as 
were  also  Raspberries.  A.  G.  Nichols,  Slrath- 
fieldsaye  Gardens,  Mortimer,  S.S.O. 

Apple   trees   are  looking   very    well   and 

carrying  an  enormous  crop  of  fruits.  Pears,  al- 
though the  trees  were  protected  with  nets,  are 
very  scarce.  Fruits  of  Plums  and  Cherries  set 
well,  but  owing  to  dry  weather  during  the  end 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  about  two- 
tliirds  of  the  crop  dropped  prematurely.  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  bushes  have  a  fair  crop  of 
clean  fruits,  the  plants  having  been  sprayed. 
The  soil  here  is  light  and  gravelly,  resting  on 
clay.  If.  Learmoulh,  Sherfield  Manor  Gardens, 
Basingstohe. 

All  fruit  trees  blossomed  well,  especially 

Apples,  which  are  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruits. 
Strawberries  were  an  extra  large  crop,  especially 
of  the  varieties  Royal  Sovereign  and  The  Lax- 
ton.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Loganberries 
are  all  excellent  crops.  Cherries  are  not  largely 
grown  in  this  district,  the  soil  being  deficient  in 
lime  and  not  suited  for  stone  fruits.  Henry 
Martin,  Barlhy  Bodije  Gardens,  Cadnam, 
Southampton. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  for  all  kinds 

of  fruit  early  in  the  season,  but  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  and  late  frost  in  May  ruined  the  prospects, 
besides  which  green  and  black  aphis  have  been 
unusually  numerous.  Strawberries  have  been 
very  plentiful,  whilst  Gooseberry  bushes  are 
breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  fruits.  Dessert 
Cherries  are  a  failure,  although  Morello's 
are  very  good.  Plums  on  wall  trees  are  very 
satisfactory.  It.  C.  Onslow,  Dogniefsfield  Park 
Gardens,   Winch/ield. 

■  Apples  are  a  splendid  crop  and  the  fruits 

very  clean,  the  trees  being  free  from  aphides, 
with  but  few  caterpillars.  Pears  are  generally  a 
thin  crop,  but  the  fruits  are  of  good  quality. 
Gooseberries,  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  very 
full  crops.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  ex- 
cellent, both  in  crop  and  quality.  Our  soil  is  a 
medium  to  heavy  loam,  with  clay  and  flint 
subsoil.  The  gardens  are  situated  500  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  rainfall  from  January  to 
June  30  amounted  to  11.52  inches  ;  during  1910  to 
19.37  inches.  A.  W.  Blake,  The  Castle  Gardens, 
Highrhre. 

Kknt. — Apples  are  very  patchy.  A  few 
orchards  have  more  than  an  average  crop,  whilst 
others  have  considerably  fewer.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  relate  that  almost  all  varieties  of  the 
Codlin  type  are  cropping  well.  Lord  Suffield, 
Golden  Spire,  Mank's  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin  are  all 
carrying  average  crops.  Other  varieties  are  much 
below  the  average.  Pears  arc  not  only  a  poor 
crop,  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  Pear  Midge,  but 
the  fruits  are  badly  attacked  by  black  scab 
disease.  Plums  and  Damsons  promise  well. 
Cherries  are  cheap  and  good,  the  crop  being 
above  the  average.  Small  fruits,  and  especially 
Gooseberries,  are  quite  up  to  the  average  quan- 
tity, and  of  good  quality.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
rain,  Strawberries  were  over  somewhat  early  ;  still, 
there  was  a  big  crop  of  splendid  quality  berries. 


Nuts  promise  well.  George  Woodward,  Barham 
Court  Estate  Gardens,  Maidstone. 

The   promise   of   an   abundant   yield   was 

marred  by  the  snow  and  frosts  in  May.  The 
amount  of  blossom  was  wonderful,  but  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  have  "run  off"  and  Pears  of 
choice  sorts  are  very  scarce.  Aphides  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  only  kept  under  by  diligent 
sprayings.  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  planted 
about  15  years,  are  a  splendid  crop.  Out  of  400 
varieties  only  two  have  failed  to  bear,  so  much 
for  inler-poUination.  Our  soil  is  of  the  lower 
greensand  stone  formation,  the  nursery  being 
situated  80  feet  above  the  sea  level.  George 
Bunyard,  Maidstone. 

The  early  prospects  of  a  general  good  crop 

of  fruit  will  not  be  realized.  Apples  have 
dropped  very  considerably,  whilst  Pears  on  many 
trees  in  the  open  have  almost  all  fallen.  Plums 
appeared  not  to  set  satisfactorily,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  trees  are  badly  infested  with  aphis. 
The  Strawberry  season,  though  short,  was  satis- 
factory, the  fruits  being  abundant  and  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  flavour.  Geo.  Fennell,  Bowden 
Gardens,  Tonhridge. 

The  finest  crops  in  this  district  are  very 

uneven  ;  in  some  places  they  are  very  good,  and 
in  others  unsatisfactory.  Apples  are  a  good 
crop,  but  Pears  are  scarce  in  most  places.  Plums 
are  a  thin  crop.  Strawberries  were  plenti- 
ful and  of  fine  quality.  Sweet  Cherries  and 
Raspberries  are  very  good,  but  Black  Currants 
are  scarce.  No  doubt  the  frost  early  in  June  was 
the  cause  of  the  fruit  crops  in  general  being  so 
uneven,  as  the  appearance  of  the  trees  in  the 
early  spring  could  not  have  been  better.  The 
soil  in  this  district  overlies  the  chalk,  and  some 
of  the  soil  is  of  very  good  quality.  J .  T.  Shann, 
Betteshanger  Park  Gardens.  Eastry.  Dover. 

Small  fruits  are  much  earlier  than  usual 

in  this  district.  Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop, 
and  the  berries  of  good  flavour,  but  owing  to  the 
prolonged  drought  the  latter  part  of  the  crop  did 
not  ripen  properly.  Currants  and  Raspberries 
are  both  very  good  indeed.  All  fruit  trees  bloomed 
profusely,  but  Pears  did  not  set  well,  and  the 
crop  is  a  thin  one.  Plums  are  an  excellent  crop 
in  this  district.  Nuts  promise  to  be  plentiful, 
and  Loganberries  also  are  fruiting  well.  The  soil 
here  is  a  heavy,  retentive  loam,  and  crops 
generally  do  well  in  a  hot  season.  J .  G.  \\'eston, 
kastwell  Park  Gardens,  Ashford. 
(To  be  continued.) 


socie:tie:s. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

AuGUiST  15.— The  Coimnittccs  met  as  usual  on 
Tuesday  last,  but  there  was  no  exhibition,  work- 
men being  in  possession  of  the  Hall,  which  is 
loeing  redecorated.  Only  a  few  Committeemen 
were  present  in  each  section.  Exhibits  presented 
before  both  the  Floral  and  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committees  were  of  very  little  importance, 
and  neither  committee  granted  an  Award  ;  but 
the  Orchid  Committee  found  plenty  to  do,  and 
granted  one  First-class  Certificate  and  three 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  George  G(U-don,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Charles  E.  Pearson, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  J.  "W.  Barr,  'W.  J.  Bean, 
and  John  Green. 

Three  scented -leaved  Pelargoniums  and  a 
Zonal-leaved  variety  were  presented  for  awards, 
but  they  showed  no  advance  on  existing  varie- 
ties. These  subjects  were  all  the  Committee  had 
to  consider,  beyond  a  Fern  submitted  for 
naming. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Pre.ient :  William  Bolton,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Jlessrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  J.  Charles- 
worth,  W.  H.  White,  and  Walter  Cobb. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  the  rare  Houlletia  Wallisii  with 
decumbent  spikes  of  wax  like,  pale  yellow  flowers 
spotted  inside  with  red.  The  plant  was  referred 
to  the  Scientific  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 
■This  firm  also  showed  the  new  Odontonia  Louise 


(Miltonia  Warscewiczii  x  Odontoglossum  Ossul 
stonii)  with  pretty  blush-white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers,  and  Pescatorea  Roezlii  superba,  the 
handsome  white  flowers  being  tipped  with 
crimson. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  magnifi- 
cent spike  of  Lissochilus  giganteus  about  12  feet 
in  length,  with  30  large,  rose-coloured  flowers  as 
well  as  several  buds ;  also  Trichopilia  Lehmannii. 
(See  Awards.) 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate  (gr.  l\Ir.  Collier),  showed  Odon- 
tioda  Graireana  (C.  Noezliana  X  0.  Rossii)  with 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  red,  the  whitish 
lip  having  rose-coloured  markings. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  'IVoking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Lajlio-Cattleya  Lady 
Chance  (L.-c.  elegans  Turneri  x  C.  bicolor),  a 
pretty  hybrid  having  bronzy-rose  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  purple  lip  with  white  base. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Jlr.  G.  E.  Day),  exhibited  the  very  richly- 
coloured  Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya  Goodsonii  (see 
Awards),  and  Lajlio-Cattleya  Ernestii  (L.-c. 
Ingramii  x  C.  Dowiana  aurea).  a  large  and  hand 
some  flower  of  a  clear  rose  colour  with  maroon 
front  to  the  lip,  which  has  an  orange-coloured 
disc. 

J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Cattleya 
Rhoda  Fowler's  variety  (Iris  x  Hardyaua),"a 
beautiful  flower  with  greenish-primrose  sepals 
and  petals  and  deep  claret-coloured  lip. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed 
Cattleya  vivicans  (velutina  x  Fabia),  a  pretty 
flower  with  brownish-rose  sepals  and  petals  and 
broadly  developed  rose-veined  lip ;  also  C. 
micans  (Warscewiczii  x  Wavriniana)  and  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Pluto  var.  pulchra,  a  nearly  white  form. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  Cattleya  Thurgoodiana 
(Hardyana  x  Luddemanniana),  a  very  fine 
flower  closely  resembling  C.  Warscewiczii ;  also 
a  pretty  form  of  C.  Dowiana  with  rose  frecklings 
on  the  Detals. 


AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Cattleya  Bhuda  I'ar.  iUuminata  (Hardyana 
X  Iri.i)  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co., 
Haywards  Heath. — The  most  beautiful  of  the  re- 
markable hybrids  of  this  cross  raised  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  and  which  have 
exhibited  such  extreme  variation,  one  section 
partaking  strongly  of  C.  bicolor,  derived 
through  C.  Iris,  whilst  those  of  the 
other  type  are  of  the  form  and  size  of  C. 
Dowiana  aurea  inherited  from  C.  Hardyana.  The 
present  flower  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  C. 
Dowiana  Rosita,  the  broad  sepals  and  petals 
being  a  bright  yellow  colour  tinged  and  veined 
with  rose  ;  the  expanded  and  finely-crimped  front 
of  the  lip  is  coloured  deep  claret-crimson,  the 
tube  is  orange  with  fine  purple  lines  at  the  base. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Trichopilia.  Lehmanni,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
W"hite). — A  charming  species  of  the  Pilumna 
section,  described  by  Dr.  Regel  and  distinct 
from  its  ally  T.  fragrans  (Pilumna  fragrans. 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5035).  The  charming 
snow-white  flowers,  developed  three  or  four  on  a 
spike,  have  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal, 
narrow  and  undulate,  the  large  white  labellum 
having  an  orange-coloured  disc.  The  plant  bore 
13  flowers. 

Sophro-La'lio-Cattleya  Goodman  ii  (Sophro- 
LcrJia  heatoncnsis  x  Luclin-Catthya  luininosa), 
from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day). — A  very  brightly-coloured 
hybrid  with  flowers  of  good  size,  bronzy-rose  on 
the  backs  of  the  sepals  and  petals  and  rose-purple 
with  a  yellowish  shade  on  the  surface,  the 
elongated  front  of  the  lip  being  claret  colour. 

Gongora  leucochila,  from  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. — A  beautiful 
Gongora  and  one  of  the  largest  flowered.  The 
large  fleshy  lip  is  pure  white,  differing  from  the 
original  form  figured  in  Flore  des  Serres,  vol.  1., 
p.  87,  in  having  a  large  chocolate  blotch  on  each 
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side.  The  sepals  are  white  inside  and  purple  on 
the  backs ;  the  column  and  other  segments  are 
spotted  with  purple. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  O.  Thomas,'  J.  Davis,  J.  Willard,  E. 
Beckett,  A.  Dean,  G.  Wythes,  A.  R.  Allan,  and 
H.  Markham. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  two  fine  Melons  of  the  variety 
Mandlie  Castle,  which  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  when  grown  under  trial  at  Wisley  last 
year.  Both  the  fruits  were  of  good  size,  but 
they  differed  in  appearance,  one  being  yellow 
and  very  lightly  netted,  the  other  browner 
in  tint,  and  heavily  netted.  The  first- 
named  was  not  good,  but  the  second  one  was 
e.xceptionally  delicious,  the  flesh  thick,  succu- 
lent, and  of  a  greenish-white  colour.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  recommend  tlie  Council  to  hold 
an  extensive  trial  of  Melons  at  Wisley  next  year. 

The  Superintendent  showed  from  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley  heavily-fruited  plants  of 
Tomatos,  including  the  varieties  Coronation  (the 
seed  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Michelson, 
Barnett  Hill  CJardens,  Ciuildford).  Early  Crim- 
son (from  Mr.  T.  Hancock,  Mansfield),  and 
Smart's  Finality  (from  Mr.  A.  J.  Flatten, 
Lowestoft).  All  were  of  the  red,  round-fruited 
type,  and  bore  capital  crops.  At  Wisley,  grown 
in  quantity  with  other  standard  varieties,  these 
varieties  did  not  exhibit  exceptional  merit. 


KIRKCUDBRIGHT   HORTICULTURAL. 

AuGu.sT  1. — The  annual  show  of  the  above 
society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Kirkcud- 
bright, on  this  date.  There  was  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  entries  from  last  year,  but  there 
was  no  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits,  save  in  those  of  cut  flowers. 

In  the  open  class  for  pot  plants  Colonel 
Gordon,  Threave  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  with  a  well-arranged  exhibit  of 
plants  of  admirable  growth.  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Shillinghil],  an  amateur  cultivator,  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  of  pot  plants  in  the  other 
classes. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  Colonel  Gordon  was 
also  highly  successful,  the  bulk  of  the  1st  prizes 
falling  to  the  exhibits  from  Threave,  but  the 
Misses  Anderson.  Park  House  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Walker),  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
herbaceous  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Bar- 
whinnock,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Morrison,  with  Mr. 
J.  Scott,  were  also  1st  prize  winners. 

A  few  of  the  best  South  of  Scotland  fruit 
growers  exhibited,  and,  in  consequence,  this 
section  was  very  good.  Colonel  Gordon,  whose 
gardener,  Mr.  J.  Duff,  is  a  frequent  prize-winner 
at  leading  Scottish  shows,  excelled  in  the  classes 
for  Grapes  and  in  most  of  the  other  classes, 
although  another  successful  exhibitor.  Mr.  B. 
Rutherford,  gardener  to  Major  Maxwell  of  Glen- 
lair,  showed  well  also,  and  won  several  1st  prizes. 
In  tlie  vegetable  department  Colonel  CiORDON  was 
again  a  successful  exhibitor. 


BISHOP'S   WALTHAM   HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  2. — The  37th  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Svvanmore  Park  by  permis- 
sion of  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  who  by  throwing 
open  his  pleasure  gardens  and  grounds  to 
the  visitors  contributed  very  considerably  to- 
wards the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Originally 
this  society  was  started  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cottage  gardeners,  and  one  of  the  chief  classes 
was  for  the  best  cultivated  garden.  Latterly  the 
society  has  done  much  to  encourage  exhibits  of 
table  decorations  and  other  floral  arrangements, 
offering  substantial  cash  prizes.  This  year  a  mar- 
quee 80  feet  by  30  feet  was  required  to  contain 
the  exhibits  in  this  department ;  as  many  as  27 
tables  were  arranged  in  competition.  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  is  the  hon.  secretary,  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  F.  M.  Molyneux  and  an  efficient  committee. 

The  loading  class  was  for  a  decorated  dinner 
table  6  feet  by  3  feet.  Orchids  and  Carnations 
excluded ;  £5,  £3,  and  £2  were  the  prizes 
offered.  Fourteen  competed,  making  a  fine 
display. 

Mrs  Arthur  Bide,  Highlands,  Guildford 
Road,  Farnham,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  an 
arrangement  of  Lyon  and  Irish  Elegance  Roses 


with  suitable  bronzy  foliage  all  harmoniously 
blended.  Miss  Gertrude  Saunders,  Creun- 
pherere,  Fareham,  was  a  very  close  2nd 
with  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  same  Roses. 
For  an  equal  sized  table  decorated  with 
Sweet  Peas  and  any  foliage  there  were  nine  en- 
trants. Mr.  F.  G.  Sealing,  Bassett  Nursery, 
Southampton,  secured  the  premier  place  with 
orange  and  pink  varieties,  set  off  by  smaU  leaves 
of  Caladium.  2nd,  Miss  Hattie  Vokes,  Birch 
Lawn,  Sholing,  Southampton,  with  pink  and 
heliotrope  varieties.  Miss  Elsie  Collins,  Swan- 
more,  showed  the  best  display  of  wild  flowers. 

In  a  class  restricted  to  lady  members,  Mrs. 
Pern,  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  Fair  I\Iaid 
Carnations,  tinted  and  green  foliage,  secured  the 
premier  position. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  good  in  quality,  although 
small  in  numbers.  For  four  varieties,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Swanmore  House  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Ellwood), 
won  the  1st  prize  with  a  desirable  collection  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Macrae,  Meonstoke  House  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Childs).  T.  Wilson,  Esq.,  The  Thickets,  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Barnes),  showed  the  best 
four  dishes  of  fruits  grown  in  the  open,  having 
handsome  Peaches,  Red  Astrachan  Apples,  and 
Cherries.  There  was  a  keen  competition  in  the 
vegetable  classes,  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons.  Toogood  &  Sons.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  and  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons.  Mr.  W.  H.  Myers 
won  the  1st  prizes  in  all  four  classes,  followed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Jlrs.  Macbab. 


WESTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  3. — The  annual  exhibition  of  the  above 
society,  held  in  Grove  Park  and  the  grounds  of 
Glebe"  House  on  this  date,  proved  a  great  success. 
Happily  the  weather,  though  extremely  doubtful 
and  threatening  in  the  early  morning,  when  in- 
deed rain  fell  heavily,  proved  beautifully  fine 
later.  Last  summer,  after  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
the  show  was  resuscitated  through  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  a  few  local  gentlemen. 

The  number  of  entries  was  larger  than  at  last 
year's  show,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  The  num- 
ber of  classes  was  also  increased  from  last  year, 
thus  introducing  more  variety. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis  won  Mr.  C.  A.  Coggins'  cup 
(offered  in  the  local  plant  classes),  for  the  second 
time  in  succession,  and  thus  it  becomes  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  H.  Cornelius  had  a  splendid  group 
of  Caladiums  and  .specimen  plants,  and  carried  off 
one  prize  over  the  head  of  Mr.  Cypher. 


BLETCHLEY  AND  FENNY  STRATFORD 
HORTICULTURAL. 

August  7. — The  second  annual  flower  show  of 
this  and  Fennv  Stratford  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  Bletchley  Park  (lent  by  Sir  Herbert 
Leon)  on  Bank  Holiday.  The  programme  was 
carried  out  on  the  same  lavish  scale  as  last  year's 
successful  initial  ventui'e,  and  the  visitors  num- 
bered considerably  more  than  10,000.  Mr.  T. 
Best  capablv  fulfilled  the  duties  of  secretary. 


BISHOP'S   STORTFORD  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  7. — The  42nd  annual  e.xhibition  of 
this  old  society  was  held  this  year  on  Bank  Holi- 
day instead  of  the  second  Wednesday  in  August. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  and 
there  were  some  remarkably  good  exhibits.  The 
class  for  a  group  of  plants  is  always  keenly  con- 
tested, and  for  the  past  three  years  Lord  Howard 
de  Wai.den,  of  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden  (gr. 
i\Ir.  J.  Vert),  has  won  the  1st  prize,  but  this 
year  JMr.  Vert  was  2nd  to  the  Hon.  jM.aurice 
Glyn,  Albury  Hall,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  F.  T.  Brad- 
ley). Both  exhibits  contained  remarkably  fine 
plants,  but  the  1st  prize  collection  was  the  more 
lightly  and  artisticaUy  displayed  ;  the  3rd  prize 
was  won  by  Sir  John  Barker,  Bart.,  The 
Grange,  Bishop's  Stortford  (gr.  Mr.  Beech).  In  the 
class  for  six  distinct  foliage  plants.  Lord  How.uiD 
de  Walden  was  placed  1st  and  Sir  John  B.arker 
2nd. 

In  the  class  for  24  bunches  of  hardy  perennials, 
Messrs.  George  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  excelled 
with  a  grand  exhibit.  The  fruit  classes  were  well 
contested,  and  fruit  of  excellent  quality  was 
forthcoming.  The  class  for  a  decorated  table  of 
fruit,    consisting   of   eight  dishes,   in  eight   dis- 


tinct kinds,  black  and  white  Grapes  to  count  as 
distinct  kinds,  provided  an  excellent  competition. 
John  Balfour,  Esq.,  Moor  Hall,  Harlow  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Jefferies),  and  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
were  awarded  equal  1st  prizes.  The  Grapes 
shown  by  Mr.  Balfour  were  very  fine,  as  also 
were  his  other  dishes.  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 
den's  collection  was  decorated  with  Orchids,  and 
these  were  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  of 
superior  value  to  the  Carnations  employed  by  Mr. 
Jefferies,  so  that  the  points  allowed  for  the  value 
of  the  flowers  compensated  Mr.  Vert  for  those  he 
lost  in  fruit ;  the  award  caused  some  dissatisfac- 
tion. The  Hon.  Maurice  Glyn  (gr.  JMr.  Bradley) 
was  3rd ;  this  exhibitor  had  an  almost  perfect 
bunch  of  Black  Hambui'gh  Grapes,  weighing 
about  4^  lbs.  and  of  very  fine  shape,  the  berries 
being  intensely  black.  The  Hon.  Maurice  Glyn 
just  managed  to  win  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  with  very  fine 
Grapes,  Mr.  Balfour  following  closely  with  mas- 
.  sive  bunches  and  large  berries,  but  hardly  so 
black  as  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit.  In  the  class  for 
two  bunches  of  any  other  Black  Grape,  Mr. 
Balfour  won  the  1st  prize  with  two  fine  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court ;  2nd,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
B.iLFOUR  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  two  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  having  heavy  bunches 
with  large  berries ;  2nd,  Mr.  Goodwin  Barnes. 
The  exhibits  of  vegetables  were  very  fine.  In 
the  class  for  12  distinct  kinds  there  were  six 
competitors,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  in  former  years, 
proved  invincible,  staging  fine  Celery,  Tomatos, 
Runner  Beans.  Leeks  (which  were  fine  in  size 
and  well  blanched).  <ind  very  large  Onions;  2nd. 
Mr.  H.\rding,  Sele  Grange,  Her'tford  ;  3rd,  Mr. 
Bates,  Sele  Lodge,  Hertford.  There  were  20 
table  decorations.  Miss  Nellie  Vert  won  the 
1st  prize,  Mrs.  E.  Guile,  of  Newport,  the  2nd. 
and  Miss  Elsie  Vert  the  3rd.  Mr.  R.  F.  Fel- 
ton,  who  judged  the  decorative  classes,  gave  a 
demonstration  on  arranging  flowers. 


BASINGSTOKE   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  7. — The  annual  summer  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  Golding's  Park  on  the  above 
date.  The  entries  were  more  numerous  than  in 
recent  years,  a  distinct  improvement  being  ap 
parent  in  not  only  the  number  but  the  qualitj 
of  the  exhibits.  The  best  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  in  a  semicircle  was 
shown  by  S.  E.  B.\tes,  Esq.,  Manydown  Park, 
Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Green).  Plants  of 
Codiaeumo  (Crotons),  Palms,  and  Ferns,  brightened 
by  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  and  other  flowers,  formed 
the  mam  features.  W.  H.  jNIcConnel,  Esq., 
Baughurst,  Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Waseel),  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize.  The  exhibits  in  :;  class 
for  specimen  plants  in  or  out  of  bloom  in  nine 
varieties  ma^e  a  bold  display  down  the  centre  of 
the  large  marquee.  H.  Welch  Thornton.  Esq.. 
Beaurepaire  Park  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Keen),  was  placed 
1st,  his  collection  including  fine  plants  of  Cycas 
revoluta,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  Allamanda 
Hendersonii.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  McConnel.  The 
best  single-flowering  plant  was  shown  by  J. 
Liddell,  Esq.,  Sheriield  Manor,  Basingstoke  (gr. 
Mr.  I,eamouth),  in  a  grand  specimen  of  ixora 
Duffii.  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  of  much 
better  quality  than  usual  at  these  exhibitions.  For 
eight  plants  Mr.  J.  G.  Holt,  Kingsclere  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  Sweet),  was  placed  1st.  the  blossoms  being 
numerous  and  fine.  2nd.  Mr.  L.  de  L.  Simonds. 
Audley  Wood  (gr.  Mr.  Dean).  Coleuses  were  also 
shown  grandly.  Pyramidal-trained  specimens 
6  feet  high  and  handsomely  coloured  were  shown 
by  Jlr.  Bates,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
Exotic  Ferns  exhibited  luxuriant  growth.  Mr. 
H.  Welch  Thornton  won  in  the  class  for  six 
varieties  with  handsome  specimens,  Nephro- 
lepis  elegantissimus,  Adiantum  elegans,  and  a 
handsome  Dicksonia  being  noteworthy  examples. 

Liliums  and  table  plants  were  best  shown  by 
Mr.  Liddell. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Roses  were  neither  numerous  nor  good.  j\Ir.  L. 
DE  L.  Simonds  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
12  varieties,  distinct.  He  also  had  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  12  distinct  herbaceous  flowers  in  bunches. 
Collections  of  hardy  flowers  arranged  to  fill  a 
table  space  of  6  feet  run  were  very  numerous. 
Mr.  L.  DE  L.  Simonds  w-as  again  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor,  having  such  kinds  as  Phloxes, 
Liliums,  Roses  and  Carnations.  2nd,  W.  Buck- 
ley,   Esq.,    Moundsmere    (gr.    Mr.    G.    Pettey). 
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Mr.  J.  LiDDELL  secured  the  leading  award  for  12 
bunches  of  cut  flowers,  distinct.  Ixora  Duffii, 
Gloriosa  superba,  Liliums  and  Carnations  were  all 
shown  well.  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  well  con- 
sidering the  late  season  and  the  hot  weather.  The 
Hon.  Mrs.  F.  B.*jiino,  Preston  Candover  {gr.  Mr. 
A.  Child),  won  the  1st  prizes  in  two  classes  for  a 
collection  of  six  sorts  each.  This  exhibitor  also 
showed  the  best  Cactus-flowered  Dahlias  and  the 
best  show  Dahlias.  Mr.  Liddell  was  placed  1st 
for  12  varieties  of  Carnations  in  vases,  making  a 
pleasing  display. 

Fruit  was  shown  excellently.  For  a  collection 
of  six  kinds.  Pineapples  excluded,  Mrs.  Liddell 
was  placed  1st  with  fine  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  good 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Figs.  Col.  H.  Walpole, 
Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield  (gr.  Mr.  Gardner), 
followed  closely.  The  best  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
McCoNNEL.  ilr.  L.  DE  L.  SiMOXDS  was  placed 
2nd  with  larger  but  less  shapely  bunches. 

In  the  any  other  black  Grape  class  both  the  1st 
and  2nd  prizes  were  awarded  for  Madresfield 
Court,  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Liddell  winning  in 
this  order. 

In  the  class  for  Muscat  Grapes,  JIadresfield 
Court  was  again  selected  as  the  best  variety ;  the 
exhibitor  was  Col.  Walpole.  2nd,  Mr.  Liddell. 
Mr.  B.\TES  had  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  in 
a  handsome  fruit  of  Sutton's  Superlative.  Mr.  L. 
DE  L.  SiMONDS  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
a  green-fleshed  Melon  with  the  variety  Hero  of 
Lockinge.  Mrs.  H.  Welch  Thornton  excelled 
with  Peaches,  whilst  Mr.  Liddell  showed  the 
best  Nectarines.  The  best  dessert  Apples  were 
exhibited  by  Col.  Walpole,  while  Mr.  Liddell 
excelled  in  the  class  for  a  culinary  variety.  Lord 
CuRZON,  Hackwood  Park  (gr.  Jlr.  West),  was 
placed  1st  for  both  Pears  and  Plums. 

Vegetables  are  always  a  feature  at  this  show. 
For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds,  Col.  Walpole  was 
placed  Ist.  In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for 
six  varieties,  Mrs.  Trevor  Goff,  Sherfield  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  V,.  Wallis).  won  the  1st  prize  with  splen- 
did produce.  Mr.  Berckley  won  the  1st  prize 
ill  ilessrs.  Toogood  k  Sons'  class  for  six  kinds. 
.Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Co.,  Shirley  and  South- 
ampton, staged  an  attractive  non-competitive  ex- 
hibit of  herbaceous  flowers,  such  as  Gaillardias, 
Lilies,  Coreopsis,  Phlox,  Pinks  and  Carnations. 


MANCHESTER    AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

AuciU.sT  10. — Comiiiillee  presrni  :  Rev.  .J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
.\shworth.  C.  Parker,  Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  Evans, 
W.  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling,  F.  K.  Sander,  and 
II.  Arthur  (.secretary). 

Col.  .1.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton),  staged  a  very  fine  group,  for  which 
a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  ;  the  exhibit  included 
several  plants  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  and 
a  well-flowered  specimen  of  the  type,  a  good 
form  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Maronee,  Cattleya  Wars- 
cewiczii,  Laelio-Cattleya  callistoglossa,  Cypri- 
pedium  Maudse,  and  several  others. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Norlhenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby).  was  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal 
for  an  excellent  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  including  two  good  plants  of  Cattleya 
Atalanta,  Lselio-Cattleya  callistoglossa,  a  plant 
of  Cattleya  Hardyana  X  Harrisonae,  bearing  two 
well-formed,  bright  flowers,  several  plants  of 
Cattleya  Harrisons,  Cypripedium  "  Lord 
Derby."  C.  Rothschildianum,  C.  Burtonii,  and 
C.   tixallense. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr.  Gil- 
den),  staged  an  excellent  group,  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded,  Miltonias  being  a 
feature ;  Cypripediums  were  also  good,  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  x  xanthotes,  a  very  pretty  0. 
Harry anum.  and  others;  Laelio-Cattleya  Bletch- 
leyensis  and  the  Ashlands  var.  of  C.  Gaskelliana 
alba,  for  which  an  Awnrd  of  Merit  was  granted, 
Bollca  Lalindei  var.  coelestis,  which  also  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit,  and  Cypripedium 
Godefroyse  leucochilum  var.  Perfection,  which 
received  the  sanie  distinction. 

W.  R.  Lee,  -Csq.,  Hey  wood  (gr.  Mr.  Wood- 
house),  showed  Odontoglossum  crispum  Perfec- 
tion and  0.  vexillarium  .=uperbum. 

.Mes.srs.  Chaiilesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  staged  choice  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
Aireworth  (Lambeauianum   x    crispum),  a  form 


of  0.  crispum,  with  an  exceptionally  large  flat 
lip ;  Sophro-Cattleya  Marathon,  and  Cattleya 
Smilax,  of  the  Charlesworthii  type. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  staged  an 
excellent  form  of  Cattleya  Harrisonae,  var. 
"  Grand  Duke,"  the  flowers  being  of  a  good  dark 
colour,  and  Cattleya  Vulcan. 

Mr.  J.  Birchenall,  Alderley  Edge,  showed 
several  interesting  plants,  including  Stanhopea 
Rodigasiana,  Bollea  Lalindei,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
and  a  choice  form  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum. 

AWAEDS  OF  aiERIT. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  Ashlands  var., 
from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newcliurch  (gr.  Jlr. 
Gilden),  Bollea  Lalindei  var.  cale.'tis,  a  flower 
of  deep  colour  with  bands  of  intense  purple ; 
Cypripedium  Godefroyw  leucochilum  var.  I'er 
feet  ion,  with  ground  colour  of  deep  cream  and 
regular  markings,  the  petals  being  very  broad, 
forming  a  good,  round  flower. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Coal 
Exchange,  Manchester,  on  Thursdav,  Septem- 
ber 14. 

TAUNTON  DEANE  HORTICULTURAL 
AND  FLORICULTURAL. 

August  10.— The  above  society  held  its  44th 
annual  exhibition  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Vivary  Park  on  this  date.  There  was  a  smaller 
attendance  compared  with  last  year  on  account 
of  other  attractions  in  the  locality,  but  the 
weather  and  the  exhibition  itself  left  nothing  to 
be  desired'.  The  number  of  groups  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  last  year.  Whilst  specimen  plants 
were  about  the  same  in  number,  displays  of  fruit 
were  especially  good,  and  the  decorative  classes 
were  well  contested. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  the  3rd  prize  being  awarded  to 
the  Rev.  P.  B.  Lloyd,  Wellington. 

Messrs.  Cypher  were  also  placed  1st  in  the 
class  for  six  foliage  and  variegated  plants,  and 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  space  of  130  square  feet.  This  group 
was  composed  of  a  central  arch  crowned  by  a  fine 
Kentia  Palm,  and  flanked  with  brightly-coloured 
Codiieums,  whilst  underneath  were  arranged 
Alocasias,  Liliums.  Codiaeums,  a  number  of 
Orchids,  and  bright  foliage  plants.  Mr.  C.  3. 
Ellis,  Weston  Nursery,  Weston-super-Mare, 
who  cloiiely  followed,  had  a  bright  and  tastefully- 
arranged  group.  A  fine  specimen  of  Areca 
lutescens  crowned  the  centre,  and  worked  liglitly 
in  the  group  were  brightly-coloured  Codiasums, 
Amaranthuses,  Eulalias,  and  other  graceful 
plants. 

In  the  amateur  classes  the  best  group  of  plants 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Cornelius,  Weston- 
super-Mare  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Cook). 

Mrs.  Bernard,  Bridgwater,  was  awarded  the 
Ist  prize  for  12  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ; 
A.  W.  Brock,  Exeter,  the  2nd;  and  B.  C. 
Sheppard,  Bridgwater,  the  3rd. 

Mr.  H.  Cornelius  excelled  in  the  class  for  six 
stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  whilst  the  best  six 
table  plants  were  shown  by  Sir  W.  H.  Davies, 
Bristol. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  fruit 
H.  St.  Maub,  Esq.,  Stover  Park,  Newton  Abbot 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Richardson),  was  placed  1st;  F.  J. 
WiNGFiELD  Diqby,  Esq.,  Sherbome  Castle  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Turton),  being  2nd,  and  G.  A.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Tyntesfield,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson), 
3rd. 

Mr.  Digby  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  four  dishes ;  2nd,  Mr.  St.  Maur. 

Mr.  J.  Webber,  Minehead,  showed  the  best 
black  Grapes. 

In  the  class  for  a  decorated  table  laid  for 
dessert  for  eight  persons,  Sir  W.  H.  Davies, 
Bristol,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize ;  F.  J.  Cole, 
Bath,  the  2nd;  and  C.  J.  Ellis,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  the  3rd.  There  was  much  comment  on  the 
judges'  decisions  :  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
the  3rd  prize  table  was  the  best. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  Mrs.  Bernard, 
Bridgwater,  was  1st ;  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Powder, 
ham  Castle,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  Bolton),  being  placed 
2nd. 

In  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  class  for  vego. 
tables.     5Ir.  B.  C.  Sheppard,  Bridgwater,  was 


the  only  exhibitor,  and  this  exhibitor  won  1st 
prize  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Edward 
Webb  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  & 
Son's  classes. 

Trade  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  some 
former  years.  Messrs.  Robt.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  arranged  a  very  attractive  stand  of  Al- 
pine and  hardy  herbaceous  plants;  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Lanodon,  Bath,  exhibited  a 
superb  collection  of  Begonias ;  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son,  Langport,  showed  Gladioli  in  great 
variety;  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  Pelargoniums;  and  Messrs. 
YouNO  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Carnations. 


ABERDEEN  AND  NORTHERN 
COUNTIES  SWEET  PEA. 

AuoDsi  11,  12.— The  first  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  these  dates,  in  beauti- 
ful weather,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Music  Hall 
Buildings,  Aberdeen.  There  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  entries.  Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  Bart.,  of 
Leys.  Crathes  Castle,  performed  the  opening 
ceremony ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair,  Aberdeen,  carried 
out  the  secretarial  duties,  the  arrangements 
made  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  the  show  were  handed  over  to  the  Build- 
ing Fund  of  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

In  the  class  for  12  varieties  with  waved 
standards,  the  leading  prize,  a  handsome  silver 
Rose  bowl,  was  awarded  to  Jlrs.  Dunbar  Dun- 
bar, Seapark,  Forres  (gr.  Mr.  John  A.  Grigor), 
The  flowers  were  splendid  and  unquestionably 
the  finest  ever  seen  in  Aberdeen.  The  best 
variety  was  Charles  Foster,  and  there  were  also 
choice  examples  of  Edrom  Beauty,  Etta  Dyke 
(pure  white).  Masterpiece  (lavender).  Earl 
Spencer,  Unique,  and  Shrimp  (pink).  2nd,  Sir 
Thomas  Burnktt,  Bart,  Leys,  Crathes  Castle 
(gr.  Mr.  John  Petrie),  for  a  very  fine  group,  the 
outstanding  specimens  in  which  were  Etta  Dyke, 
Evelyn  Ilemus,  Elsie  Herbert,  and  Paradise 
Ivory.  Mrs.  Davidson,  Dess  House,  Aber- 
deenshire (gr.  Mr.  J.  Ingram),  was  placed  3rd. 

The  best  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  with  waved 
standards  were  also  shown  by  Mrs.  Dunbar 
Dunbar,  Seapark.  Clara  Curtis,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Uii- 
win,  Asta  Ohn,  Moneymaker,  Princess  Victoria, 
and  John  Ingman  were  outstanding  varieties. 
Mr.  A.  M.  WiLLLMisoN,  Monbi'oddo  House,  For- 
down,  N.B.  (gr.  Mr.  James  TuUo),  was  a  good 
2nd. 

In  the  class  for  three  vases  with  waved 
standards,  Mr.  A.  M.  Williamson  won  both  tlio 
1st  and  2nd  prizes,  his  varieties  in»ludiiig  Etta 
Dyke,  Tennant  Spencer,  and  King  Edward 
Spencer. 

In  the  competition  for  three  bunches  of  novel- 
ties of  1910  and  1911,  Mrs.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  of 
Seapark,  worthily  won  the  1st  prize.  Thus  this 
lady,  with  four  entries,  secured  three  Ist  prizes 
and  the  leading  prize  of  the  show — the  silver  Rose 
bowl.  Mr.  Alex.  Grigok,  Duff  House,  Banff- 
shire, was  placed  2nd  ;  and  Mr.  A.  M.  William- 
son 3rd. 

The  best  bunch  of  lavender  Sweet  Peas  was 
also  shown  by  Mrs.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  and  she 
was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Gordon, 
Newton  House,  Insch,  Aberdeenshire  (gr.  Mr. 
William  Cameron),  and  Sir  Victor  Mackenzie, 
Bart.,  Brackley  House,  Ballater,  Aberdeenshire 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Gibson). 

For  one  bunch  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  Davidson, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Williamson,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Burnett,  Bart.,  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  this 
order. 

Mr.  Williamson,  Mrs.  Dunbar  Dunbar,  and 
Sir  Victor  Mackenzie  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  class  for  Picotee-edged  varie- 
ties of   Sweet  Peas. 

Leading  exhibitors  in  the  amateurs'  classes 
were  : — Mr.  R.  M.  Williamson,  Rubislaw  Den, 
Aberdeen ;  Mrs.  Edwards,  Buch  Hill  House, 
Aberdeen;  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  3,  Arbeadie 
Terrace,  Banchory ;  Mr.  G.  Rhind,  42,  Gordon 
Street,  Huntly ;  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Sluivannachie, 
Ballater ;  Mrs.  W.  Cormack,  Dyce,  Aberdeen- 
shire; and  Mr.  Wood,  64,  Hilton  Place,  Aber- 
deen. 

The  best  dinner-table  decoration  of  Sweet 
Peas,  on  a  space  6  feet  by  4  feet,  set  for  six 
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persons,  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Porter,  Monal- 
trie,  Ballater.  An  elegant  silver  epergne  formed 
the  centrepiece,  and  this  was  flanked  with  four 
small  vases,  all  showing  the  choicest  of  blooms  ; 
the  effect  was  charmingly  beautiful.  2ud,  Mrs. 
Milne,  357,  Hardgate,  Aberdeen.  Bowls  of 
Sweet  Peas  formed  a  very  fine  feature,  and  called 
forth  many  hearty  encomiums.  Mrs.  Edward, 
Eestalrig,  Cults,  Aberdeenshire,  carried  off  the 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  with  superb  entries. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

August  15.— The  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Harro- 
gate, on  this  date,  in  conjunction  with  the  show 
of  the  Harrogate  Agricultural  Society,  proved  a 
great  success.  The  weather  was  delightful,  and 
the  tents  were  not  excessively  warm,  owing  to  a 
cool  north-east  breeze.  A  deputation  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  made  grants  of  Cups 
and  Medals  to  certain  of  the  more  important 
exhibits;  the  National  Hardy  Plant  Society 
conferred  Awards  to  hardy  plants ;  and  the 
Northern  Society  gave  many  Medals  to  exhibits 
and  several  Diplomas  to  novelties. 

J.  Brennand,  Esq.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hathaway),  exhibited  an  excep- 
tionally fine  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
for  which  the  Silver  Cup  offered  by  Lord  Faber 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Silver 
Hogg  Medal  were  awarded. 

Silver  Cups  were  awarded  by  the  R.H.S.  depu- 
tation as  follow  ;— Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals 
to  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  for 
Orchids;  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  for  herbaceous 
plants;  Uobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  choice 
Roses  and  Gladioli ;  Backhouse  &  Son,  York.^for 
Apples  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  and  Kel- 
WAY  &  Son,  Langport,  for  Gladioli.  R.H.S. 
Bronze  Flora  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Keeling  &  Son,  Bradford,  for  Orchids  ;  Dickson 
&  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  a  collection  of 
Phloxes  and  other  border  plants;  A.  H.  RiGG, 
Shipley,  for  Roses ;  and  W.  H.  Bonsall,  Harro- 
gate, for  Carnations  and  greenhouse  plants. 
R.H.S.  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Jarman,  Ripon,  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
Dahlias.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  W.  W.  Cliffe,  Esq.,  Leeds  (gr.  !\Ir. 
W.  Hague),  for  a  small  but  excellent  exhibit  of 
well-grown  fruits.  Silver  Flora  Medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  T.  Low,  Haywards  Heath, 
for  Orchids ;  W.  Lawrence,  Yarm-on-Tees,  for 
Carnations  and  Phloxes;  C.  T.  Waters,  Bal- 
combe,  for  Carnations;  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Liverpool,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  T. 
G.  Bell,  Whitley  Bav,  for  Sweet  Peas  and 
Violas;  and  W.  &"  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  for 
Roses.  Silver  Banksian  Medals  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  S.  Baily,  Knare.sborough,  for  Sweet 
Peas;  Young  &  Co.,  C'heltenham,  for  Carna- 
tions ;  W.  Conway  &  Sons,  for  hardy  flowers ; 
Mack  &  Miln,  Darlington,  for  Roses  and 
herbaceous  flowers ;  A.  J.  Hall,  for  Coleuses 
and  Fuchsias;  and  Mawson  Bros.,  Windermere, 
for  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  A  Cultural  Com- 
mendation was  awarded  to  W.  S.  Hannan,  Esq., 
for  fine  fruits  of  Peaches  ;  and  a  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  to  the  British  Botanical  Associa- 
tion for  an  educational  exhibit. 

The  delegates  of  the  National  Hardy  Plant 
Society  made  the  following  Awards  :— Silver- 
gilt  Coronation  Medal  and  a  Gold  Medal  offered 
for  a  circular  bed  of  hardy  plants,  to  demonstrate 
their  value  for  bedding,  to  Messrs.  G.  Gibson  & 
Co.,  Bedale.  The  bed  comprised  a  groundwork 
of  Phloxes,  with  Hyacinthus  candicans  as  dot 
■     plants,  and  an  edging  of  Nepeta  mussina. 

The  North  of  England  Horticultural  Society 
'  made  the  following  Awards  to  novelties  :— First- 
.  class  Diplomas  to  Gladioli  Langport  Blue  and 
Golden  Measure,  both  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway 
&  Son;  Gladiolus  La  Triomphe,  shown  by 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Bedale;  and  Rud- 
beckia  purpurea  Gibson's  variety,  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale. 

Second-class  Diplomas  to  Gladioli  Miss  Wil- 
kinson and  Brooklands,  both  shown  by  Messrs. 
KELW.\y  &  Son  ;  Verbascum  Caledonia,  shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.  ;  a  seedling  Melon,  shown 
by  J.  Brennand,  Esq.  :  a  seedling  Tomato, 
shown  by  .Messrs.  E.  Batchelor  ;  Cattleya 
Atalanta  "superba  and  Ccelogyne  asperata,  these 
two  Orchids  shown  by  Messrs.  Mansell  & 
Hatcher. 


([^bituavjj. 


Jeremiah  Galbraith. — Jeremiah  Galbraith, 
for  more  than  SO  years  a  landscape  gardener  of 
New  RocheUe,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  died  on 
July  23,  at  his  home,  15,  Cedar  Street.  De- 
ceased, who  was  76  years  of  age,  emigrated  to 
America  from  Ireland  when  he  was  26  years  old. 
Florists'  Exchange. 

ENQUIRY. 

■  Albinism  in  Sweet  Peas. — We  have  had  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  from  India  from 
time  to  time  reports  from  customers  that  the 
flowers  of  their  Sweet  Peas  of  whatever  variety 
are  in  their  gardens  always  white.  We  have  one 
example  in  this  neighbourhood  so  remarkable 
that  the  garden  is  called  the  "  white  garden," 
but  so  far  as  our  memory  goes  this  is  only 
applied  to  Sweet  Peas.  Have  any  readers  heard 
of  such  cases'?     B.,  i'<f.  Albans. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cultivation  of  Yams  ;  G.  G.     Of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Yams  in  cultivation  in  the  tropics,  the 
best  are  Dioscorea  alata  and  D.  sativa  and  their 
numerous  varieties.     The   former  is   known  as 
the  winged-stalked  Yam  ;   its  tubers  are  often 
sevei'al   feet  long   and  as   much   as   60  lbs.    to 
80  lbs.   in  weight.     D.   sativa  is  the   common 
Yam  of  the  tropics,   and,   being  of  easier  cul- 
ture than  the  preceding,  also  much  more  readily 
propagated   from   the   stem   tubers,    which   are 
produced  in  numbers  along  the  upper  parts  of 
the  stems,  is  the  more  suitable  for  your  pur- 
pose.    The   tubers   of   both   species   are   excel- 
lent either  roasted  or  boiled.     Being  natives  of 
the  tropics,  they  require  a  warm,  supny  house 
for   their   cultivation.        The   other   plant   you 
mention    is   the    Chinese   Yam,    D.    batatas,    a 
native  of  Chiua  and  Japan,  in  which  countries 
it  is  largely  grown.     It  differs  from  the  other 
species  mentioned  in  having  a  tapering  black 
root,  as  large  as  a  Parsnip.     The  plant  is  quite 
hardy   in  this  country,  and  has  been  tried  as 
a  substitute  for  the  Potato,  but  in  edible  pro- 
perties it  is  inferior  to  that  vegetable. 
Employment  at  Kew  Gardens:   C.  P.  F.   K. 
See  answer  to  //.  H.  in  issue  for  August  12, 
p.   120.     The   address  of  the  John  Innes   In- 
stitution is  Merton,  Surrey. 
Names    of    Plants  :    H.    M.      1,    Eupatoriura 
Wienmannianum  ;    2,    Diplacus   glulinosus ;    3, 
Origanum    hvbridum ;   4,    Isoloma   hirsuta ;   5, 
Rhamnus    catharticus ;    6,    Chimonanthus    fra- 
grans ;    7,    Geranium    sanguineum ;    8.    Buph- 
thalmum   speciosum  ;   9,   Linaria   Cymbalaria  ; 
10.    Achillea    pyrenaica ;    11,    A.    millefolium 
roseum  ;  12,  Saponaria  officinalis  fl.  pi. — R-  T. 
1,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ;  2,  Blechnum  corcova- 
dense  ;  3,  Pteris  geraniifolia  ;  4,  Adiantum  his- 
pidulum.— J.     M.    S.     Dendrobium    chrysan- 
thum.— T'.  V.    ■  The  Cypripedium  is  evidently  a 
cross    between    C.     R"othschildianum     and    C. 
Charlesworthii.— 7'.  B.  R.     1.  Apparently  Car- 
dinal ;  2,  probablv  a  seedling  fancy  Carnation, 
but  of  no  value  ;  3,  a  fancy  red-flake  Carnation, 
probably  a   seedling;   4,   a  seedling  rose  sell; 
5  and  6  are  crimson  selfs,  not  good  enough  to 
name. 
Peaches  :  F.  H.     The  Peaches  decayed  at  their 
centres  have  been  received  and  examined,  and, 
as  we  suspected,   there  is  no  fungus  present 
The  trouble  is   probably   due  to   an   excess   of 
moisture  at  the  roots. 
Pear  Leaves  for  Examination  :  0.  .S'.  R.    The 
Pear  leaves  have  been  very  severely  attacked 
by   the   larva;    of   the   Pear-leaf   Blister   Moth, 
Cemiostoma  scitella.     It  is  too  late  to  apply 
remedial    measures    this    season.       Spray   the 
leaves     another     season     during     April     with 
arsenate  of  lead  paste,  making  the  spray  as  fine 
as  possible. 
Raising  Nymph.bas  from  Seed  :  E.  H.  W.    The 
present    season    should     prove     a    most     pro- 
pitious   one     for     securing    seeds    of     almost 
all      NymphEeas.       First,      select      the      most 
promising  seed  vessels,  but  allow  them  to  re- 
main   on    the    plants    for    the    present.     Mark 
them  by  means  of  a  stick,  or  better,  with  two 


sticks,   one  on   either   side   of   the   stem,    but 
do  not  tie  the  seed   pod   to  the   sticks,   these 
merely    keep    it    in    position    and    indicate    its 
location.      'Two    seed    pods    are    sufficient    for 
one  plant  to  mature  considering  that  it  is  still 
flowering.     Remove  all  other  seed  pods  as  they 
form.     Watch  closely   for  the  bursting  of  the 
capsules,    which   will  soon   take  place.     When 
this  occurs  the  seeds  float  for  about  24  hours, 
then  sink  and  settle  upon  the  muddy  surface ; 
\f»,ere,   if  the  conditions  are   favourable,   they 
will    germinate.       It   is   better,    however,    to 
skim   off   the   seeds   whilst   they   are   floating. 
These,  when  collected,  should  be  sown  at  once 
in   shallow   pans  in  mud   with  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  water.     Place  the  pans  in  a  temperate 
house  and  keep  them  there  until  the  seedlings 
appear.        Then    thin   them    out,    when    large 
enough,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  prick  these  off 
into  another  pan  in  about  2  inches  of  mud  : 
not    stale    mud    that    smells,    but    such    as   is 
obtained  by  using  loam  and  clay.     When  the 
the  seeds   are  left  to  themselves  they  usually 
float  to  the  sides  of  a  pond  or  tank  and  can 
easily  be  secured.     If  the  water  be  quite  shal- 
low   at   the   margin   this   will    be   a   congenial 
place  for  the  seed   to  germinate  in  a  natural 
manner,  and  in  such  places  the  seedlings  should 
be  looked  for  next  season.     There  is,  of  course, 
the    possibility    of    loss    from    water    slugs    or 
snails,    which   are   apt   to   destroy   the   plants. 
Seedling    Nyniphaeas     will     flower    in    twelve 
months  if  they  are  attended  to  carefully. 
Seedling  Carnation  :  /.  Vunlop.     There  is  no 
other  similar  Carnation   on  the  market.     You 
are  at  liberty  to  give  it  any   name  you  like ; 
the  colour  is  distinct  and  good,  but  the  calyces 
burst  badly,  and  the  variety  would  be  unlikely 
to  procure  a  certificate  from  any  Carnation  or 
floral  society. 
Sibthorpia    odorata  :    //.    R.    Holland.     This 
name   has  not  been  recorded   in  any  standard 
work,  nor  can  any  plant  of  this  name  be  traced. 
There  are  three  species  of  Sibthorpia  in  culti- 
vation :     S.    europcea,    S.     peregrina,    and    S. 
af  ricana.     Only  the  first-named  is  hardy  ;  the 
others   need   the   protection   of   a   frame   from 
which  frost  may  be  excluded  during  the  win- 
ter.    Probably   the  plant  you  have  named   S. 
odorata  belongs  to  one  of  these  three  species. 
Send  us  a  specimen  of  the  plant  for  identifica- 
tion. 
Sweet  Peas:  /.   M.  B.,  Craioley.     There  is  no 
specific    disease    or    insect   pest   in   the    Sweet 
Pea     stems.       The     trouble     is     probably     a 
"  physiological  "     one,     such     as     frequently 
occurs  in  this  plant.     It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  cause  of  the  yellowing  is  a  disease  of 
the   root ;   send   us,   if   possible,   the  whole   of 
the  root  of  an  affected  plant. 
ToMATOs  Cracking  :  .4.  M.,  Londonderry.     The 
cracking  and  "  rot  "  of  the  Tomato  sent  is  not 
due  primarily   to  any   fungous   disease.       The 
bursting  of  the  skin  is  probably  caused  by  over 
feeding  the  plant;  various   "moulds,"   chiefly 
Penicillium  glaucum,  have  attacked  the  fruits 
after  they  have  cracked. 
Triple  PODDED    Pea  :     IK.    G.    II-     The    photo- 
graph  of   a  triple-podded   Pea   which   has   ap- 
peared amongst  a  special  stock  of  a  new  first 
early  variety  is  interesting.     Many  years  ago 
Messrs.    Vilmorin,   of   Paris,    offered   a   trijjle- 
podded  sickle  Pea.     Efforts  were  made  to  im- 
prove it  by  selection  and  crossing  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  and  others.     Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son  are  still  working  at  it,  and  have 
now  a  number  of  selections,  seme  giving  pods 
as  large  as  Alderman.     The  trouble  is  to  ob- 
tain   a"  stock   which   will   produce   three    pods 
persistently. 
Twelve  Roses  foe  Pot  Culture:  E.   T.     The 
following  twelve  varieties  of  Roses  may  be  re- 
commended for  pot  culture,   and  their  blooms 
will  provide  a  wic'e  range  of  colour  :— Niphetos, 
Richmond,      Liberty,      Mrs.      Aaron      Ward, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Bridesmaid,  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,      Lady     Hillingdon,      Sunrise,      Sunset, 
White    Killarney,    and    Kaiserin    A.    Victoria. 
These  are  all  largely  grown.     You  can  procure 
them  in  pots  from  any  Rose  grower. 
Communications  Received. -F.  Anaerson  (tlianks  for 
donation  of  2s.  M.  for  R.G.O.P.  box)_W.  H.  W._J.  C. 

_Chlorii A.  C.  B.-J-  B   D..  South  Afrioa_D.  E.  W — 

W  D  _H.  R.  D._C.  H.  H._J  G._W.  B.  D.—E.  F.  A._ 
w'  b'  H  _C  T._A-  D.  R._W.  C,_W.  G.  H,.^I.  D.  C — 
A  'd.Lg.  H.  0._W.  B.  Ii._T.  H.  W._P.  C._T.  L.— C.  R. 
_H.  E..  Hollana_J.  S.  W.  S.—  J.  Mc.C,_A.  M.  S  _T.  V. 
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THE  PRUNING  OF  RAMBLING 
ROSES. 

IT  is  now  time  to  Ijegin  the  pruning  of 
Rambling  Roses,  tliat  is  to  saj-,  the 
varieties  belonging  to  the  Multi- 
flora  group,  and  the  Wichuraianas.  This 
pruning  can  be  proceeded  with  during  the 
autumn,  and  even  down  to  the  end  of 
January,  but  any  pruning  which  is  done 
later  than  January  may  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  buds. 

It  is  well  to  begin  with  the  Multiflora 
group — Crimson  Rambler,  Blush  Rambler 
and  other  similar  Roses  which  I  shall  men- 
tion later  on — because  these  varieties  do 
not  flower  again  the  same  season,  whereas 
many  of  the  Wichuraiana  group  do  give 
us  a  few  intermittent  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  a  year  like  the  present  we 
may  expect  a  full  share  of  these  occasional 
flowers. 

These  two  groups  of  Roses  are  alike  in 
one  particular  ;  their  summer  flowers  are 
produced  on  short,  lateral  growths  from 
the  strong  shoots  of  the  previous  summer. 
These  strong  shoots  which  are  to  carry 
the  flowering  laterals  in  the  succeeding 
season  are  either  thrown  up  from  the 
base  or  produced  from  the  old  stems  of 
the  previous  summer,  in  which  case  (to 
make  use  of  the  convenient  description  in- 
troduced, I  think,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Williams) 
they  are  called  "  continuing  laterals  "  to 


distinguish  them  from  the  numerous,  short- 
flowering  laterals,  which  are  of  no  fur- 
ther use. 

The  Multiflora  group  differs  from  the 
Wichuraianas  in  having  thicker  stems  of 
more  upright  growth,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  Wichuraiana  Rose  being  to 
push  out  its  basal  shoots,  creeping  along 
the  ground  in  all  directions.  These  creep- 
ing stems,  if  left  to  themselves,  w-ould 
doubtless  make  roots  and  form  fresh  plants, 
so  that  in  no  great  length  of  time  a  large 
area  would  be  carpeted  with  the  low 
growth  of  the  Rose.  In  ordinary  gardens 
this  could  not  be  permitted,  and  the  creep- 
ing growths  have  to  be  trained  up  or  out- 
wards, according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  Rose  is  grown,  and  from  the  extreme 
suppleness  of  the  growths  training  may  be 
carried  out  to  any  extent  in  any  desired 
direction.  The  stiffer  growth  of  the  Multi- 
flora  Rose  does  not  pennit  this  treatment 
to  the  same  extent,  and  an  attempt  to 
bend  it  down  or  wind  it  round  a  pillar, 
often  a  convenient  waj"  of  treating  a 
Wichuraiana  Rose,  would  frequently  re- 
sult in  breakage  of  the  shoot.  The 
natural  growth  of  the  Multiflora  Rose, 
left  to  its  own  devices,  would  be  to 
form  a  tall,  arching  bush,  gradually 
becoming  a  dense  thicket,  from  whicli 
everj-  year  the  strong  basal  shoots  and 
continuing  laterals  would  be  pushed  up- 
wards, bending  down  with  the  weight 
of  blossom  of  another  summer;  these  in 
their  turn  would  be  overtopped  by  the 
strong  young  shoots  of  a  new  season's 
growth 

From  the  gardener's  point  of  view  there 
is  another  distinction  between  the  Multi- 
flora  and  Wichuraiana  groujjs,  and  that  is 
that  in  the  Multifloras  the  old  wood  that 
has  produced  laterals  and  flowered  is  prac- 
tically useless  for  garden  purposes  again, 
except  as  a  carrier  for  strong  continuing 
laterals.  This  is  not  quite  the  case  with 
the  Wichuraianas,  for  though  with  them 
also  the  best-formed  and  longest-stemmed 
flowers  will  be  produced  from  the  young 
wood,  yet  the  old  wood  may,  if  required  to 
fill  a  gap,  be  retained,  merely  cutting  back 
the  laterals  to  a  few  eyes,  which  will  pro- 
duce new  laterals  to  give  flowers  in  the 
succeeding  summer  ;  this  plan  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  recommended  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  as  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  fine, 
nor  will  they  be  carried  on  such  long  stems 
as  those  from  the  strong,  young  giowths. 
This,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
retention  of  old  wood  on  either  Multiflora 
or  Wichuraianas,  merely  as  a  carrier  for 
continuing  laterals,  a  process  which  is 
often  convenient. 

Commencing  then  with  the  Multiflora 
Roses,  the  first  operation  is  to  take  down 
the  plant  from  the  arch  or  pergola  on 
which  it  is  growing  and  lay  it  out,  care- 
fully preserving  all  the  young  basal 
shoots.  If  the  Rose  is  grown  as  a  pillar, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  basal  shoots  have 
started,  the  rest  of  the  plant  may  be 
cut  away,  leaving  these  to  grow.  When 
this  course  is  adopted  no  apprehen- 
sion need  be  felt  that  the  base  will  be 
flowerle.ss,  for  these  young  shoots  will 
flower  readily  to  the  ground,  but  later  on, 
if  desired  and  the  shoots  are  many,  some 


may  be  headed  down  to  different  heights 
so  as  to  increase  the  furniture  of  the  base 
of  the  plant. 

If,  however,  the  Rose  is  grown  on  a  per- 
gola or  high  wall  or  screen,  the  basal 
shoots  may  not  be  tall  enough  to  cover  or 
reach  to  some  parts  which  the  Rose  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  ;  or  it  may  be  the  number 
of  basal  shoots  produced  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  furnish  the  plant,  in  any  of  these 
cases  we  must  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
continuing  laterals. 

Select  then  as  many  of  these  as  are  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  and  cut  off  all  the 
parts  of  the  old  stem  above  the  starting 
point  of  the  young  lateral  to  be  retained, 
also  trim  off  everything  not  wanted  below 
this  lateral,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  old 
stem  has  done  its  work  as  a  flowering  sub- 
ject and  remains  merely  as  a  carrier  for 
the  young  lateral. 

When  the  pruning  is  done  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  shoots  will  continue  to  grow  for 
some  months,  and  no  doubt  by  delaying 
pruning  until  autumn  or  early  winter  it  is 
easier  to  see  exactly  what  there  is  to  deal 
with,  and  the  growths  may  be  tied  exactly 
into  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  next 
summer,  but  the  early  pruning  has  in  its 
favour  that  the  young  growths  get  nrore 
thoroughly  ripened,  and  should  any  of 
them  have  proved  too  vigorous  and  to  have 
grown  beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  them, 
their  tops  can  readily  be  reduced  at  a  later 
period  when  growth  is  ceasing. 

The  Roses  to  be  treated,  as  included  in 
the  Multiflora  group  for  pruning  pur- 
poses, are  the  true  Ramblers,  Aglaia, 
Ariel,  Blush  Rambler,  Crimson  Rambler, 
Evangeline,  Excelsa,  Flora,  Helene,  Laure 
Davoust,  Leuchtstorn,  Psyche,  Philadel- 
|)hia  Rambler,  Tauscndschon,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  these.  Tea  Rambler,  which  really 
belongs  to  the  same  class,  though  some- 
times called  a  Tea,  and  the  Hybrid  Musk 
Ro.ses,  The  Garland  and  Mme.  D'Arblay. 

Turning  now  to  the  Wichuraianas,  there 
are  four  classes  for  pruning  purposes : — 
(1)  Roses  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins  type 
which  produce  a  quantity  of  basal  shoots, 
and  also  continuing  laterals  like  the  Mul- 
tifloras ;  (2)  Alberic  Barbier  and  similar 
Roses,  producing  few  basal  shoots  but 
plenty  of  new  growth  on  continuing 
laterals  ;  (3)  Roses  making  strong  upright 
growth  like  Gerbc  Rose  ;  (4)  Messrs.  Paul 
k  Son's  new  race  of  Wichuraiana  Teas. 

(1)  The  first  group  includes  Dorothy  Per- 
kins and  its  sports  Minnehaha,  Lady 
Godiva  and  White  Dorothy,  also  Lady 
Gay,  Paul  Transon,  Frangois  Juranville, 
and  the  majority  of  the  hybrid  Wichurai- 
anas, and,  without  entering  into  the  con- 
troversy whether  Hiawatha  is  or  is  not  a 
Wichuraiana,  certainly  for  pruning  pur- 
poses it  should  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  this  group  and  class. 

The  method  of  pruning  will  follow 
generally  that  system  recommended  for  the 
Multifloras  with  this  exception,  viz.,  that 
it  will  not  be  taken  in  hand  until  hope  of 
autumn  flowers  has  been  abandoned,  and, 
if  it  be  thought  necessary,  a  few  of  the 
old  stems  may  be  kept  for  flowering  pur- 
poses.    This  latter  plan,  however,  should 
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not  be  adopted  where  the  growth  has  been 
weakly.  With  weakly  plants  it  is,  I  think, 
best  to  cut  the  old  wood  out  altogether, 
relying  entirely  on  young  growths,  and 
this  should  be  done  early  in  autumn,  so 
as  to  allow  full  time  for  ripening  the  new 
growth. 

(2)  The  second  class  includes  Alberic 
Barbier,  Gardenia,  FranQois  Foucard, 
Elisa  Eobichon,  Jersey  Beauty,  and  a  few 
other  varieties.  Here  the  basal  shoots  are 
not  as  a  rule  numerous,  and  continuing 
laterals  must  perforce  be  relied  upon. 
Much  thinning  out  of  old  wood  will  be  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  rule,  the  old  wood  above 
the  starting  point  of  the  continuing 
laterals  should  be  cut  away,  but  the  abso- 
lute removal  of  all  wood  that  has  flowered 
is  not  so  imperative  as  in  the  Dorothy 
Perkins  class. 

I  have  found  that  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty when  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
induce  this  class  to  act  exactly  like  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  or  basal  shoot-making 
class.  The  process  is,  when  pruning  in 
autumn,  merely  to  tie  the  growths  up  tem- 
poi'arily,  and  in  the  early  spring,  before 
growth  commences,  take  them  down  care- 
fully and  peg  them  down  flat  for  a  time 
until  growth  is  in  full  swing,  then  tie  up 
carefully  again,  and  in  the  summer  a 
number  of  basal  shoots  will  be  found 
wherewith  to  renew  the  life  of  the  tree. 

(3)  Of  the  sturdy,  upright-growing 
Wichuraianas  two  only  are  known  to  me, 
Gerbe  Rose  and  Diabolo.  Gerbe  Rose  al- 
ways has  a  few  autumn  flowers,  and  I 
generally  wait  till  these  are  over  and  then 
cut  out  the  old  growths,  leaving  the  beau- 
tiful, shiny  foliage  of  the  young  growths  to 
ripen.  Though  I  prefer  to  prune  this  class 
in  the  autumn,  I  think  that  there  is  in  this 
case  no  special  reason,  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  the  climbing  varieties,  why  the 
l^runing  should  not  be  deferred  till  spring 
if  desired. 

(4)  Of  the  dwarf  Wichuraiana  Teas  I 
need  say  little.  They  seem  rather  ten- 
der, and  so  I  have  deferred  pruning  till 
April.  Little  is  required  beyond  shorten- 
ing the  tips  and  cutting  out  frost-damaged 
wood.     White  Rose. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


IMPATIENS  ROYLEI. 
This  Himalayan  Balsam  is  a  very  accom- 
modating plant.  I  have  seen  it  growing  strong 
in  the  swajnpy  sides  of  a  wooded  stream,  whence 
it  had  escaped  from  a  cottage  garden  and  be- 
come naturalised.  In  these  conditions  of  ample 
moisture  and  a  rich  soil  the  shoots  were  succulent, 
and  so  brittle  that  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  would 
break  them.  Here  the  plants  had  become  drawn 
up  6,  or  more,  feet  high,  but,  as  always,  the  race 
was  to  the  strong,  and  although  quantities  of  self- 
sown  seed  germinated  every  spring  yet  the  crowd 
of  seedlings  soon  resolved  itself  into  groups  of 
branched  plants  with  plenty  of  flowers.  Recently, 
I  have  seen  plants  5  feet  high,  and  full  of  flower, 
growing  amongst  tall  shrubs  on  a  bank  which 
only  receives  water  when  rains  fall.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  conditions  more  opposite,  and  yet 
in  each  case  the  plant  thrives  and  flowers  freely. 
It  is  such  instances  as  this  which  makes  one  pause 
before  dogmatically  stating  that  certain  condi- 
tions are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  particular 
plants.     A.  C.  Bartlctt. 


WOOD  HALL,  SYDENHAM. 

SyDENH.iM  Hill  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
spots  of  greenery  in  the  densely-populated  dis- 
trict of  south-east  London.  Dulwich,  Streatham, 
Norwood,  Anerley,  Penge,  and  Forest  Hill  sur- 
round it,  but,  thanks  to  the  charitable  in- 
tentions of  Edward  Alleyn,  an  Elizabethan 
actor  and  "  chief  master  over  games  of  beares, 
bulls  and  mastive  doggs  "  to  King  James  I., 
who  founded  Dulwich  College,  which  nestles 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Sydenham  Hill  itself 
still  retains  a  large  part  of  its  original  wood- 
land. On  an  edge  of  the  wood,  in  one  of 
the  most-favoured  sites,  lies  Wood  Hall,  the 
residence  of  J.  C.  Eno,  Esq.  Jlr.  R.  B.  Leech, 
who  has  been  gardener  at  Wood  Hall  for  a 
period  of  27  years  and  to  whose  initiative  the 
garden  owes  its  principal  features,  modestly  de- 
clares that  the  attraction  of  the  garden  lies  not 
in  what  it  has  but  in  what  it  overlooks.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  the  value  of  the  magnifi- 
cent prospect  from  the  terrace — which  is  350  feet 
above  sea-level  and  only  5j  miles  from  Charing 
Cross — over  the  whole  of  London  and  into  Essex. 
Middlesex,      Buckinghamshire,      and,      in      clear 


The  garden  is  situated  on  the  London  clay, 
and  contains  many  examples  of  plants  that  may 
be  cultivated  in  this  unpromising  medium.  Fun- 
kias,  Polygonatums,  and  the  double-flowered 
variety  of  Gypsophila  paniculata  revel  in  the 
heavy  soil,  whilst  Roses  and  Pseonies  (see  fig.  68) 
succeed  especially  well.  Very  few  conifers  have 
been  planted,  for  the  district  is  visited  by  dense 
fogs,  which  are  so  harmful  to  most  evergreens. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  deciduous  Cypress 
(Taxodium  distichum),  but  for  shelter  the  gar- 
den relies  on  the  natural  woodland  and  banks 
of  Rhododendrons.  Japanese  Maples  and 
Bamboos  both  succeed  well,  the  collection  of  the 
latter  including  a  beautiful  plant  of  Arundinaria 
nitida.  Buddleias  also  grow  well  in  this  garden, 
the  vigour  of  the  annual  growths  and  in- 
florescences being  increased  by  pruning  the  plants 
to  the  ground  level  each  year.  Carnations  are 
planted  out  annually  in  considerable  numbers,  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  home-raised,  seedling 
border  variety,  which  combines  the  merits  of  good 
scent,  fine  calyx,  a  free-flowering  habit  and  bril- 
liant scarlet  flower,  only  the  perpetual-flowering 
varieties  are  now  employed.     A  bed  of  Carnation 


[Photograph  by  John  Gregory^ 
Fig.   65. — RHODODENDRONS    IN    FLOWER    AT   WOOD    HALL,    SYDENHAM. 


weather,  Berkshire.  But  the  garden  itself  is 
full  of  interest.  A  few  summer-bedding  plants, 
such  as  Celosias,  Calceolarias,  and  Begonias, 
brighten  the  borders  in  summer,  but  in  principle 
the  bedding-out  system  has  been  abandoned  and 
broader  effects  are  aimed  at  by  the  informal  ar- 
rangement of  hardy  subjects  and  by  wild  gardeii- 
ing  with  bulbs.  Ferns,  and  Rhododendrons  at  the 
fringe  of  the  wood.  The  most  recent  improve- 
ment is  a  partial  clearance  of  Oak  to  allow  suffi- 
cient light  to  reach  a  group  of  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  and  the  development  of  a  small 
valley  where  moisture  settles,  forming  a  suitable 
home  for  species  of  Primula.  The  Rhododendrons 
seen  in  fig.  65  are  specimens  of  R.  Broughtoni- 
anum.  There  is  no  peat  in  the  soil,  and  Mr. 
Leech  is  of  the  opinion  that  good  loam,  with  an 
admixture  of  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure, 
is  a  better  rooting  medium  for  Rhododendrons 
than  peat.  The  plants  are  in  excellent  health  in 
spite  of  the  unprecedented  drought  of  the  present 
season,  and  a  bed  of  R.  arboreum  Wellsianum 
gives  particular  promise  of  producing  a  fine  dis- 
play next  spring. 


Enchantress,  edged  with  Verbena  Miss  Willmott, 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  a  beautiful  display  of 
flowers  until  the  arrival  of  autumn  frosts.  Near 
the  dwelling-house  are  unusually  fine  specimens 
of  Wistaria  multijuga  and  its  variety  alba,  which 
flower  annually  with  extraordinary  profusion, 
and  this  year  have  set  a  quantity  of  seed.  A 
plant  of  Actinidia  chinensis  against  an  arch  in  a 
wall  is  growing  with  greater  vigour  than  any  of 
the  hardy  vines,  making  annual  growths  12  feet 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  Cuttings  of 
this  plant  root  readily  in  spring. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  glasshouses  are  ar- 
ranged compactly  in  a  sheltered  corner  to  the 
south-west  of  the  grounds,  and  they  have  a 
southern  aspect.  Trenching  and  manuring  annu- 
ally have  made  the  ground  amenable  enough  now, 
but  for  many  years  Mr.  Leech  found  it  impossible 
to  transplant  Asparagus  .successfully.  The  crops 
of  Pears  and  Plmns  are  failures  this  year,  and 
Apples  are  giving  only  a  moderate  crop.  Cur- 
rant bushes  in  this  garden  are  quite  free  from 
"  big  bud,"  and  Mr.  Leech  relates  an  interesting 
experience  in  this  connection.     For  many  years 
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the  bushes  were  badly  infested  with  the  mite, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  in  a  batch  of  two  dozen 
purchased  plants  of  Boskoop  Giant  one  bush  re- 
mained immune,  although  all  the  others  were 
attacked.  Propagation  from  this  particular  plant 
has  produced  a  race  of  plants  which  has  super- 
seded all  the  other  varieties  cultivated  in  the 
garden,  and  continues  to  remain  immime  from 
attack. 

With  the  exception  of  a  fine  tree  of  Nectarine 
Milton,  which  annually  produces  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit  with  never  failing  regularity,  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  trained  as  fans  at  right 
angles  to  the  pathway.  Although  the  increased 
light  admitted  by  this  system  is  welcomed  and 
utilized  to  grow  a  few  miscellaneous  plants,  it  is 
thoi: 'ht    th;:t    the    Peaches    do    not   colour   and 


moister  atmosphere,  they  are,  ne\ertheless, 
superior  in  flavour,  colour  and  keeping  qualities, 
the  bunches  lasting  till  well  into  ilay.  There  is 
a  standing  reward  of  twenty  shillings  for  the 
first  mealy  bug  discovered  in  the  vineries.  The 
roots  of  the  vines  are  out-of-doors,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  early-fruiting  varieties. 

Collections  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
Cypripediums,  and  Dendrobiums  are  grown,  and 
there  are  some  especially  good  Thunias,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  few  Orchids  were  in  flower. 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  is  found  to  do  best  in 
the  Peach  house,  strong  and  well  ripened  growths 
being  thus  obtained.  The  small  stove  contains  a 
fine  climber  in  each  of  the  three  sections ;  these 
are  Combretum.  purpureum,  AUemanda  grandi- 
flora,  and  Dipladenia  amabilis.     The  Dipladenia 
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Fig.  66. — schizanthus  cultivated  as  a  basket-plant  at  wood  hall,  Sydenham. 


finish  so   well   as  those  grown   under  the  more 
popular  system. 

The  vineries  also  are  of  special  interest  as 
examples  of  an  unusual  method  of  culture.  Mr. 
Leech  endeavours  to  imitate  in  his  houses  the 
climate  in  which  the  vine  flourishes  best  out  of 
doors.  He  allows  a  maximum  of  sunlight  and 
air  and  never  damps  tfie  interior  of  the  vineries 
nor  applies  moisture  with  the  syringe.  A  much 
greater  demand  is  thus  made  on  the  root  system 
to  meet  the  increased  transpiration  of  moisture 
by  the  leaves  and  an  increased  quantity  of  dis- 
solved food  materials  and  salts  is  thus  carried 
into  the  plant.  It  is  claimed  that  the  plants  are 
healthier  than  most  vines,  and  that,  if  the 
Grapes   are   not  so  large   as   those   grown   in   a 


fills  one  side  of  a  12foot  house  and  it  presented 
a  wonderful  .sight.  It  continues  in  flower 
throughout  the  summer,  and  at  one  time  more 
than  100  of  the  large,  rose  and  pink-coloured 
flowers  are  expanded  together.  The  house* 
also  contain  collections  of  seedlings  of  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum,  and  of  the  newer  types  of 
Nephrolepis.  As  a  basket  plant,  however,  N. 
Foster!,  with  pendulous  fronds  5  feet  long,  re- 
mains a  favourite. 

Perhaps  the  most  valued  plant  under  glass  is 
a  remarkable  seedling  from  Asparagus  Sprengeri, 
which,  planted  out  in  a  border,  has  growths 
which  reach  the  roof  and  hang  down  again  in 
long  streamers.  One  of  these  growths  has  mea- 
sured 26  feet  in  length,  and  growths  of  7  and  Q 


feet  are  produced  on  plants  in  24-size  pots.  The 
variety  has  been  named  pendula,  but  it  does  not 
come  true  from  seed.  Other  interesting  plants 
are  a  very  compact  form  of  Grevillea  robusta, 
and  a  collection  of  Lapageria  seedlings. 
Ceropegia  Woodii  is  a  favourite.  Of  Begonias, 
Miss  Alice  Manners,  though  an  old  variety,  is 
stiU  found  the  best  for  growing  in  hanging 
baskets.  Schizant  buses  are  a  feature  in  the  con- 
servatory in  their  season  (see  figs.  66  and 
69).  The  specimen  shown  measured  nearly 
4  feet  in  diameter.  The  seeds  were  sown  early 
in  September,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  into 
small  pots  and  repotted  according  to  their  needs 
until,  about  the  middle  of  February,  they  were 
ready  for  planting  in  the  hanging  baskets.  They 
were  grown  in  cool  conditions  throughout  the 
winter.     E.  J.    W. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Gladiolus.* 

Gladioltts  culture  in  America  has  reached  an 
importance  which  it  has  not  yet  assumed  in 
liritain.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  land  are  employed 
in  the  culture  of  the  flower  for  market  purjuLses 
and  for  the  production  of  corms  for  home  and 
1  \port  trade.  The  present  book  is  written  from 
ihe  standpoint  of  the  commercial  grower,  but 
inany  of  the  instructions  given  are  of  use  to 
the  smallest  cultivator. 

Two  writers  are  responsible  for  the  text,  the 
major  portion  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Crawford,  whilst  an  appendix  of  some  30 
pages  is  written  by  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet.  Both 
writers  deal  with  the  history  of  the  plant — an 
unnecessary  duplication.  Dr.  Fleet's  treatment 
(if  the  subject  is  the  more  thorough. 

April  and  May  are  the  months  recommended 
for  planting.  The  soil  is  to  be  well  cultivated 
in  the  autumn,  and  whatever  fresh  manure  is 
used  must  be  applied  then,  a  very  wise  recom- 
mendation. As  to  artificial  manure,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  found  most  satisfactory  results  with 
a  good  Potato  fertiliser,  containing  plenty  of 
|ihosphates.  He  remarks,  "  the  Gladiolus  is  a 
sturdy  grower,  able  to  assimilate  a  generous 
supply  of  nutriment,  and  should  be  properly 
f.'d." 

i'lanting  the  corms  6  inches  deep  is  recom- 
mended, both  in  field  and  garden,  to  prevent  the 
plants  blowing  over  when  in  bloom.  In  addition 
to  litis  deep  planting,  ridging  up  the  rows  is  also 
recommended  as  the  plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  this  practised; 
probably  it  could  only  be  carried  out  successfully 
in  very  free,  loamy  soil.  Chapters  are  devoted 
to  "Digging  and  Curing,"  "Cleaning  and 
Grading,"  "  Growing  for  Specific  Purposes,"  and 
other  valuable  and  interesting  phases  of  Gladiolus 
culture.  The  cutting  and  shipping  of  the  flowers 
for  market  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work 
ML  America,  where  the  distances  they  have  to 
travel  are  often  very  great.  Mr.  Crawford  tells 
of  a  consignment  arriving  satisfactorily  after  a 
journey  of  2,000  miles  ! 

The  chapters  on  propagation  are  excellent — 
raising  plants  from  seed  and  bulblets.  Success 
with  the  Gladiolus,  we  are  told,  "  depends  more 
upon  the  use  and  management  of  the  bulblets 
than  upon  any  other  thing." 

Bulblets  grow  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs, 
are  usually  attached  by  stems,  and  have  hard 
shells — too  hard,  sometimes,  for  the  young  sprout 
to  get  through.  Some  varieties  produce  bulblets 
very  sparingly ;  others  again  develop  them  in 
great  abundance. 

Dr.  Van  Fleet  contributes  a  valuable  chapter 
on  hybridisation.  Altogether  the  work  is  of 
first-class  importance,  and  a  copy  .should  be  on 
every  florist's  bookshelf.  It  contains  a  number 
of  good  illustrations,  all  the  more  valuable  bo- 
cause  they  are  not  in  the  least  overdone.     C. 

•  A  practical  treatise  on  culture,  with  notes  on  history, 
storage,  disease,  &c.    (Chicago  :  Vaughan's  Seed  Stores.) 
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TREE  PRUNING  IN  THE  MALL' 

ADVERSE  criticisms  having  been  foithcorains 
from  time  to  time  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  in  the  Mall  (London)  have  been  pruned, 
the  Government  requested  Professor  Balfour, 
Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  to  furnish  a  report  upon  the  treat- 
ment the  trees  have  received.  As  this  broad 
avenue  forms  the  main  approach  to  the  nation's 
rnonmiieiit  to  Queen  Victoria,  the  treatment  of 
the  trees  has  a  national  interest.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Professor  Balfour  not  only  approves  the 
treatment  the  trees  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
those  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
Royal  Parks,  but  he  describes  the  specimens  as 
patterns  of  what  street  trees  should  be.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  report : — 

I  have  examined  the  young  trees  in  the  Mall. 

I  wish  to  say  at  once  that  I  find  nothing  to 
warrant  adverse  criticism  of  the  pruning  of  them, 
or  of  the  result  that  has  been  obtained  by  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  application  of  sound,  practical  know- 
ledge, combined  with  scientific  principle,  in  the 
pruning  of  the  trees  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
mental conditions.  That  four  unbroken  lines  of 
shapely,  symmetric,  healthy  trees  of  the  size  they 
have  now  attained  have  been  established  in  tho 
Mall,  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  been  handled. 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  criticism  that  the 
trees  have  been  over-pruned.  I  see  no  immediate 
evidence  of  over-pruning  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  trees  nor  suggestion  of  it  in  their  promise 
for  the  future.  Every  tree  I  examined  was  in 
robust  health,  bearing  a  profusion  of  young  twigs 
covered  with  plump,  bursting  buds,  and  the 
leafage  which  will  shortly  clothe  the  trees  will, 
I  do  not  doubt,  tell  its  tale  in  confirmation  of  the 
vigour  of  the  trees. 

The  Plane  tree  in  youth  naturally  develops  an 
exuberance  of  primary  lateral  branches  on  its 
stem,  and  there  is  a  contest  for  leadership 
amongst  them  at  the  top.  No  one  of  these 
branches  continues  its  growth  by  a  terminal  bud 
— a  feature  of  other  trees  also — Lime,  Elm,  for 
instance.  Arrest  and  self-pruning  of  the  tip 
takes  place,  and  the  elongation  of  the  shoots 
proceeds  from  lateral  buds  nearer  to,  or  further 
from,  the  primary  tip.  The  continuation  bud 
may  be  the  one  immediately  behind  the  point 
of  abscission  of  the  shoot  tip,  but  often  the 
shoot  dies  back  to  some  distance  behind  the 
normal  abscission  line  of  self-pruning,  and  thus 
the  elongation  of  a  shoot  in  any  one  season  is 
no  measure  of  the  permanent  addition  in  length 
that  is  to  be  made  to  the  axis,  whether  terminal 
or  lateral,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  for  only  the  base 
of  the  annual  growth  may  survive.  If  the  tree 
grows  freely  without  natural  or  artificial  curtail- 
ment and  discipline  a  relatively  heavy  brushhead 
is  formed  of  intricate  zig-zag  branches  of  which 
the  terminations  may — many  of  them — be  dead. 
In  consequence  :— 

1.  The  surface  exposed  to  air  currents  is 
large,  and  by  so  much  increases  the  risk 
of  overturn  and  of  damage  by  rending  in 
open  situations. 

2.  INIany  of  the  primary  branches  do  not 
survive  in  whole  or  in  part  the  struggle 
for  air  and  light  with  their  fellows,  and 
become,  therefore,  an  encumbrance  through 
their  interference  with  the  development 
and  leafage  of  the  branches  that  are  ulti- 
mately successful,  and  they  may  be  even 
a  danger  to  the  tree  as  starting  points  for 
disease. 

3.  The  upward  growth  of  the  whole  tree  is 
retarded  through  the  demand  made  by  the 
surplusage  of  lower  branches,  and  there  is 
apt  to  be  forking  and  division  of  the  main 
trunk. 

In  rich  soil  these  features  are  naturally 
exaggerated,     and    along    with    this    goes    this 

»  Report  by  Professor  I.  Bayley  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  Regius 
"eeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  on  Tree 
i'runing ;  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  His  Majesty.  ^ 


further  character,  that  the  wood  which  is  formed 
is  less  resistant  to  lateral  strain,  and  is,  there- 
fore, more  liable  to  damage  by  breaking. 

The  art  of  pruning  takes  into  account  all  these 
characters  in  each  individual  tree  in  relation  to 
the  conditions  both  below  ground  and  above 
ground  in  which  it  grows,  and  I  say  without 
qualification   that  the  trees   in   the   Mall   are  a 


[h]  Planted  as  isolated  specimens  in  line  to 
form  an  avenue  the  trees  are  individually 
exposed  in  this  wide  thoroughfare  to  the 
full  force  of  gusty,  dust-laden  winds  that 
sweep  down  it. 

Ill   my   opinion   the   discipline   to   which    the 
trees  have  been  subjected  in  the  circumstances 


Fig.  67.— plane  tree  a' 

picture  of  the  correct  art  of  pruning  in  relation 

to  environment. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  situation  in  the  Mall 

which  demand  consideration  in  connection  with 

the  pruning  are  these : — 

(o)  The  trees  are  growing  in  rich  soil.  When 
planted  they  were  well  cared  for.  I  saw 
the  planting  of  several  of  them,  and  know, 
therefore,  that  the  soil  conditions  are  such 
as  to  promote  vigorous  growth  with  all 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 


CKUWING    IN    THE    MALL. 

of  their  growth  has  been  admirably  adjusted  to 
this  environment : — 

1.  The  excess  of  lateral  branches  has  been 
properly  diminished,  and  the  head  of  the 
tree  has,  therefore,  been  adequately  light- 
ened in  relation  to  wind  currents,  so  that 
risk  of  upset  of  the  whole  tree,  and  of 
breaking  of  branches  has  been  lessened. 

2.  There  is  practically  no  dead  wood  on  the 
trees  to  interfere  with  the  development  of 
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healthy  branches,  or  to  serve  as  a  seat  of 
infection  of  disease. 
3.  The  branches  which  remain  have  been 
selected  with  judgment  so  as  to  form  a 
right  framework  for  the  future  extension 
of  the  crown  of  the  tree  and  their  lateral 
extension  has  been  checked  judiciously,  so 
that  they  have  been  stimulated  to  pro- 
duce quantities  of  well-placed,  leafy 
shoots  which,  by  their  distribution,  more 
than  make  up  for  the  struggling  feeble 
shoots  lost  by  the  removal  of  the  surplus 
primary  lateral  branches  and  the  trimming 
of  weak  branchlets.  No  feature  of  the 
pruning  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  this  one. 
The  checking  of  these  laterals  has  been 
most  skilfully  performed  through  careful 
continuous  tending  of  the  trees  ;  there  has 
been  no  vicarious  heroic  lopping  of  the 
kind  which  frequently  passes  for  pruning. 
There  is  no  mark  of  mutilation  on  the 
branches ;  the  development  of  feathery 
twigs  is  wouderfully  perfect,  and  an  ample 


interest  of  all  others.  Shoot  pruning  does  not 
kill  roots.  The  disastrous  results  that  follow 
over-pruning  and,  no  less,  bad  pruning  of  trees 
arise  not  from  death  of  roots,  but  from  the 
deficiency  of  "  branches  d'appel  " — in  our  less 
flexible  language  "  water-lifters  " — which  are  the 
agents  for  the  efficient  distribution  of  the  supply 
of  the  water  and  salts  from  the  intake  in  the 
root.  Given  adequacy  in  respect  of  these,  all 
else  in  the  nutritive  processes  will  follow ;  for 
the  tree,  extravagant  though  it  may  appear  in  its 
output  of  oranches.  which  are  crowded  and 
cumber  it,  is  essentially  thrifty  in  accumulating 
during  opportunity  vast  stores  of  reserve  food 
material  upon  which  indent  is  made  for  repair  and 
the  evolution  of  new  shoots  provided  the  water 
supply  be  sufficient.  It  is  the  abundance,  the 
healthiness,  and  the  accurate  placing  of  these 
branches  d'appel  upon  the  trees  in  the  Mall  that 
are  so  significant  for  the  present  and  future  life  of 
the  trees. 

4.  The     pruning     of    the    laterals    has     en- 
couraged the  steaJy  upward  growth  of  the 


there  may  be  several  shoots  on  different  branches 
competing  for  the  position  of  leader,  and  the 
one  that  is  successful  in  any  year  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  parent  of  that  one  which  is  the  domin- 
ant leader  in  the  succeeding  year.  And,  indeed, 
in  nature  there  is  often  no  distinct  leader.  There 
follows  from  this  that  when  a  single  main  stem 
is  formed  it  does  not  come  from  the  continued 
growth  of  a  single  axis  enlongating  at  its  sum- 
mit year  after  year,  but  it  is  the  product  of  the 
combination  in  more  or  less  vertical  line  of  the 
bases  of  branches  arising  in  succession  one  from 
the  other.  What  appears  to  be  a  simple  axis 
tapering  from  base  to  sunmiit  is  really  con- 
structed out  of  annually  formed  segments,  each 
the  base  of  a  lateral  branch,  of  which  the  upper 
part  has  commonly  died  in  part  or  in  whole. 
The  forking  of  the  stem  results  from  the  de- 
velopment of  two  such  systems  of  segments. 
The  significance  of  this  is  evident.  The  tree  in 
nature  is  always  checking  its  leadsr.  It  is  adding 
to  the  length  of  its  main  stem,  not  by  uniform 
summit   growth   of   one   shoot,    but    in   a   zigr.ag 


Fig.  68. — border  of  tree-peonies  at  wood  hall,  Sydenham, 

(See  p.  14',i.) 


\Fliolograph  by  John  Gregory, 


leaf  surface  for  the  work  of  the  tree  in 
water  lifting,  breathing,  and  aseimilation 
has  been  maintained. 
I  say  this  with  deliberation  because  the  old 
theory,  contradicted  by  the  operations  of  coppic- 
ing and  pollarding,  that  there  is  an  ab.solute 
co-relation  between  the  root  sj'stem  and  the 
branch  system  of  a  tree  in  consequence  of  which 
the  removal  of  a  branch  implies  the  death  of  the 
co-related  root,  appears  to  have  adherents  still. 
The  science  of  the  matter  is  really  this : — The 
roots  depend  for  the  elaborated  food  material 
they  require  for  growth  upon  the  area  of  green 
assimilating  surface  exposed  by  the  epigeous 
portions  of  the  tree  to  the  air,  these,  in  their 
turn,  depend  for  water  and  mineral  salts  upon 
the  area  of  absorbing  hairs  upon  the  root  tips. 
There  is  no  necessary  relation  between  any 
definite  areas  in  the  two  regions  above  and  below 
ground ;  the  colonial  organisation  of  the  plant 
secures  the  service  of  every  active  cell  for  the 


main  stem  without  forking  or  divarication 
of    the    top.       The    exuberance    of    apical 
growth  has,  however,  been  wisely  kept  in 
check,  and  a  balance  between  the  apical 
growth    and    development   of   laterals    has 
been   thus   maintained.        I   say   this   with 
emphasis,    because    this    checking    of    the 
"  leader  "  has  been,  I  see,  specially  con- 
demned, and  I  must  endeavour  to  explain 
now  the  reasons  which  justify  the  method 
that  has  been  pursued. 
I  have  stated  on  a  previous  page  that  no  shoot 
in  the  Plane  tree  continues  growth  by  a  terminal 
bud.     Its  elongation  is  limited.     A  leading  shoot, 
therefore,  in  the  Plane  tree  is  not  a  terminal  one 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  in  a  Fir,  for  in- 
tance,   but   is   always  an   extension  of  a  lateral 
bud— and  that  not  clo.se  to  the  top — of  a  parent 
sh<wt  the  upper  part  of  which  dies  back  to,  or 
near  to,  the  point  of  origin  of  the  lateral  bud. 
In   consequence   of  this   method   of   development 


manner  through  the  bases  of  the  successive 
shoots,  the  top  parts  of  which  are  arrested  and 
die.  The  length  of  segment  added  yearly  varies 
with  the  position  on  the  shoot  of  the  bud  which 
develops  into  the  temporary  leader. 

That  is  nature's  process.       The  procedure  in 
the  Mall  follows  it,  but  on  systematic  lines : — 
(a)  Selection,  not  the  chance  outcome  of  a 
struggle  betwixt  competing  shoots,  deter- 
mines the  position  of  the  shoot  that  is  to 
be  leader. 
(6)  Selection  determines  also,  in  relation  to 
the  general  growth  in  each  successive  year, 
the  length  of  the  base  of  the  leader  that 
is  to  be  added  as  a  segment  to  the  summit 
increase  of  the  main  stem, 
(c)  And  then  for  the  method  of  slow  decay 
by  which  nature  rids  the  tree  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  quondam  leader  is  substituted 
the  prompt  definite  operation  of  the  prun- 
ini;   knife. 
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It  is  obvious  that  there  is  opportunity  in  this 
for  the  exercise  of  skill  and  judgment.  No  rule 
can  be  formulated  as  a  general  instruction. 
Each  tree  must  be  studied  for  the  ascertainment 
of  its  requirements,  which  will  be  governed  by 
its  intrinsic  vigour,  and  by  its  relationship  to 
surroundings.  And  here  I  wish  to  give  promin- 
ence to  one  point  in  its  bearing  upon  the  trees 
in  the  Mall.  Removal  of  competing  leader 
shoots  leaves  the  selected  leader  in  a  position 
of  exposure  to  wind  currents,  comparable  with 
that  of  the  individual  tree  itself  in  isolated  plant- 
ing. It  loses  the  protection  of  its  fellows,  and 
is  in  consequence  subject  to  greater  risk  of  break- 
age, or  even  of  being  blown  out  entirely  than 
it  is  where  there  is  no  interference  with  natural 
branching.  In  the  case  of  trees  like  those  in  the 
Mall — of  vigorous  growth  in  rich  soil,  forming 
long  leaders  with  less  tenacious  wood — the  lia- 
bility to  injury  in  this  way  is  very  great,  and 
seme  of  them  have  suffered.  The  damage  can 
be  repaired  by  the  formation  of  a  new  leader, 
but  the  accident  means  retardation  of  upward 
growth.  The  importance  of  this  as  a  factor 
in  the  problem  of  pruning  the  trees  in  the  Mall 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  it  has  been  well 
considered,  and  practice '  correctly  moulded  in 
relation  to  it  by  those  who  have  had  the  direction 
of  the  pruning. 

If  I  have  made  my  explanation  clear,  the  Board 
will  realise  that  the  practice  pursued  in  the  parks 
is  thoroughly  sound,  and  based  on  scientific 
principles.  The  natural  development  of  the 
growth-form  of  the  tree  has  been  disciplined  to 
give  the  form  that  is  required  in  the  particular 
situation,  and  in  an  admirable  manner.  So  well, 
indeed,  that  I  should  like,  were  it  possible,  to 
have  a  photogr-aph  of  the  trees  without  foliage 
and  with  foliage  transmitted  to  every  local  body 
to  which  the  care  of  trees  in  thoroughfares  is  en- 
trusted as  an  example  of  what  should  be  aimed  at. 

I  examined  also  the  young  trees  in  the  park 
surrounding  the  Mall,  and  found  there  the  same 
excellence  in  the  pruning. 

I  may,  in  concluding,  point  out  that  in  con- 
trast with,  and  emphasising  the  excellence  of, 
the  method  pursued  in  the  Mall  and  the  parks, 
the  young  Plane  trees  in  Piccadilly,  opposite 
Hamilton  Place,  show  mutilation  by  unscientific 
pruning — trees  with  besom  tops  and  twisted 
truncated  limbs  bearing  a  few  bristle  shoots  and 
an  inadequate  number  of  branches  d'appel.  To 
anyone  who  wishes  to  see  side  by  side  illustration 
of  correct  and  of  incorrect  treatment  of  young 
Plane  trees  in  thoroughfares,  I  commend  a  study 
of  adjacent  specimens  within  the  Park  and  in 
Piccadilly.  Unfortunately  the  Piccadilly  typo 
is  that  which  is  too  commonly  found  in  thorough- 
fares, and  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  condemna- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife  on  street 
trees.  A  photograph  of  a  Park  tree  and  a 
Piccadilly  tree  side  by  side  would  be  an  interest- 
ing object  lesson  to  circulate  along  with  the 
photograph  which  I  suggested  above.  The  per- 
fection of  pruning  seen  in  the  park  is  rare,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  there  is 
being  prepared  in  this  way  within  the  Park  a 
heritage  of  fine  trees  for  the  admiration  and 
gratification  of  generations  to  come. 

After  what  I  have  said  above  the  Board  will 
not  be  surprised  that  I  make  no  suggestion  of 
alteration  in  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  the 
trees.  The  staff  which  has  brought  the  trees 
so  successfully  through  their  first  juvenile  stages 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  apply  sound  scientific 
principles  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees  through 
their  later  years  of  adolescence,  and  to  modify, 
practice,  and  adjust  it  to  the  immediate  and 
prospective  requirements  of  the  trees.  The  trees 
are  in  the  making,  and  the  Board  may  with  con- 
fidence ask  those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise 
adversely  the  method  of  procedure  pursued  to 
recognise  this,  and  to  await  with  patience  the 
gradual  evolution  of  the  avenue  of  stately  trees 
for  which  the  foundation  has  been  securely  laid. 
Juaac  Bai/lei/  Balfour. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  61-70.^ 

(Continued  from  page  137.) 

5,    SOUTHERN   COUNTIES. 

Middlesex. — Both  Pears  and  Plums  promised 
well  early  in  the  season,  but  the  good  prospects 
were  only  partially  fulfilled  in  the  cas«  of  the 
former  fruits,  and  less  so  in  respect  to  Apples. 
Aphis  and  American  blight  have  been  trouble- 
some on  the  trees.  Om-  soil  is  shallow,  being  only 
2  feet  deep,  and  the  subsoil  is  gravel  overlaying 
the  London  clay.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersburi/ 
House  Gardens. 

Fruits   of  aU   kinds    set     well,     and 


especially  Peaches,  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears, 
but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced  through 
the  effects  of  hot  weather  when  thev  were  small. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  good,  but  Rasp- 
berries and  Black  Currants  were  very  light  crops. 
Gooseberries  were  damaged  by  frost  and  snow 
when  the  bushes  were  in  bloom,  but  the  Goose- 
berry crop  was,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  one.  Our 
soil  is  of  a  light  nature  and  the  trees  have  to  be 
watered  frequently  during  dry  weather.  H. 
Marhham,    Wrotham  Park  Gardens. 

■  The    fruit   crops   in   this    district   are 


very  deficient.  Apples  are  the  best  crop  and  Pears 
are  the  worst,  there  being  fewer  fruits  than  we 
have  had  for  several  years  past.  11'.  Bates, 
Cross  Deep  Gardens,  Twickenham. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  hardy   fruits  de- 


veloped a  profusion  of  blossom,  but  many  of  the 
fruits  failed  to  set,  especially  Pears.  Of  Apples, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  the  most  plentiful,  whilst 
amongst  Pears  Souvenir  du  Congres  is  the  most 
satisfactory  variety  this  season.  The  Plum  crop 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  many 
of  the  fruits  having  dropped.  Gooseberries  and 
Bed  Currants  were  both  heavy  crops.  'Black 
Currants  were  small  in  size  and  very  scarce,  the 
bushes  being  badly  attacked  with  aphis  early  in 
the  season.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  Straw- 
berries, but  the  hot,  dry  weather  adversely 
aj^ected  the  crop,  which  was  over  much  earlier 
than  usual.  'We  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  Royal 
Sovereign  in  the  open  on  June  8.  Laxton's  Epi- 
cure is  a  fine,  new  Strawberry,  the  berries  being 
of  exceptional  flavour ;  it  is  a  mid-season  and  late 
variety.  Our  soil  here  is  a  rather  light  loam, 
overlying  the  gravel.  .Tames  Hawhes,  Osterley 
Park  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

SnuREY. — Early  in  the  season  the  fruit  crops 
were  never  more  promising,  but  cold  winds  in 
April  and  frosts  in  the  middle  of  June  spoiled 
the  prospects.  S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gardens, 
WUley.  y 

The   fruit   crops   generally   are   above 

the  average.  Apples  are  more  numerous  than 
usual  and  Pears  are  an  average  crop  for  this 
district,  whilst  the  trees  are  cleaner  than  usual. 
Plum  trees  are  almost  ruined  by  aphides,  but  the 
crop  of  this  fruit  promises  to  finish  satisfactorily. 
Cherries  were  above  the  average,  but  aphis  was 
very  troublesome  on  the  trees.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarmes,  and  Apricots  are  under  the  average, 
owing  to  frosts  whilst  the  trees  were  in  flower. 
Small  fruits,  including  Currants,  Raspberries, 
Loganberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  abundant  and 
good  in  quality.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop, 
the  best  varieties  being  Royal  Sovereign,  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  Waterloo,  La.xton's  Latest,  and 
Louis  Gautier.  Nuts  are  plentiful;  it  is  several 
years  since  'Walnut  trees  carried  such  heavy  crops. 
Our  soil  is  a  light  loam,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil. 
Geo.  Kent,  Noj-buri/  Park  Gardens,  Dorking. 

Pears  are  very  scarce,  but  Apples,  in 

addition  to  being  a  good,  average  crop,  are  of 
good  quality,  and  very  forward.  Black  Cm-rants 
and  Strawberries  were  also  satisfactory,  but  the 
Plum  crop  is  much  below  the  average.  W.  H. 
Hone.is,  Hopedene  Gardens,  Holmhvry  St. 
Mary,  Dorking. 

Of  Apples,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 


the  mite,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  I  have 
ubterved  no  signs  of  mildew  on  Gooseberries. 
Caterpillars  never  trouble  us.  This  I  consider 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  digging  between  the 
bushes.  James  Watt,  Mynthurst  Gardens,  Rei- 
ijate. 

■  The  Apple  crop  promises  to  be  a  good 


one,  but  rain  is  needed  badly  to  cause  the  fruits 
to  swell.  Pear  trees  blossomed  freely,  but  many 
of  the  fruits  did  not  set,  and  the  crop  is  a  small 
one,  especially  on  standard  trees.  Plums  set  very 
badly,  and  the  trees  are  badly  infested  with 
blight.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  are  unsatis- 
factory, the  cold  weather  in  spring  having  spoiled 
promising  crops.  Apricots  set  badly,  owing  to 
frosts  and  snow  in  the  spring.  Of  bush  fruits, 
Currants  set  well,  but  the  fruits  generally  were 
small,  owing  to  the  drought.  Gooseberries  were 
a  very  poor  crop,  but  Raspberries  were  plentiful, 
although  the  fruits  were  small.  Strawberries  set 
well,  but  the  crop  was  only  moderate,  the  fruits 
failing  to  swell  for  want  of  rain.  The  soil  in  this 
district  is  very  light,  and  the  cixips  generally  are 
in  want  of  rain.  James  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge 
Gardens,    Weybridge. 

Sussex. — All  fruit  trees  flowered  remarkably 
well,  but  the  frost  and  cold  winds  in  the  early 
part  of  April  did  much  harm,  especially  to  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Our  soil  is  a 
loam,  on  a  subsoil  of  stiff  clay,  and  is  very  wet 
in  the  winter.  J.  Muddell,  Sedgwick  Park 
Gardens,  Horsham. 

Gooseberries  were  a  fair    crop,    and 


Red  and  White  Currants  very  plentiful.  Black 
Currants  were  an  average  crop  of  very  fine  fruits. 
Plum  trees  blossomed  profusely,  and  the  fruits 
set  well,  but  drought  and  a  very  severe  infesta- 
tion of  aphis  caused  the  majority  of  the  fruits 
to  turn  yellow  and  drop.  The  result  is  that  the 
crop  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average. 
Apple  trees  also  blossomed  profusely,  and  mature 
trees  of  most  varieties  have  an  average  crop  of 
fruit,  but  on  young  trees  the  blossom  to  a  large 
extent  proved  abortive,  reducing  the  crop  as  a 
whole  below  the  average.  Pears  are  almost  a 
failure,  and  the  Cherries  also  were  very  scarce, 
the  number  of  the  fruits  being  reduced  by 
drought.  Raspberries  were  a  fair  crop.  The  soil 
here  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  varying  from 
light  to  heavy ;  the  subsoil  is  sand  in  places  and 
flay  or  mixed  clay  and  sand  in  others.  William^ 
E.  Bear,  Hailshani. 

■  The   fruit   crops   are   very   promising, 


though  not  so  abundant  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  large  quantity  of  blossom  on  the  trees. 
Strawberries  have  been  excellent,  the  varieties 
Royal  Sovereign  and  Givon's  Late  Prolific  being 
especially  good.  Gooseberries  were  a  very  fine 
crop,  and  Cherries  on  cordons  and  fan-trained 
trees  were  also  good.  Raspberries  were  excel- 
lent, as  rain  fell  in  time  to  save  the  crop.  Black 
and  Red  Currants  were  both  good  crops,  although 
the  bushes  were  badly  attacked  w-ith  aphis,  and 
only  after  several  washings  with  powerful  in- 
secticides were  they  effectually  cleansed.  Apple 
trees  also  were  badly  attacked,  but  they  are  now 
clean,  and  the  fruits"  are  swelling  rapidly.  Much 
thinning  will  be  necessary  on  bush  trees.  Some 
varieties  of  Pears  are  well  cropped,  while  others 
are  carrying  only  a  few  fruits.  Plums  are  very 
satisfactory,  all  the  choice  varieties  of  the  Gage 
type  being  heavily  cropped.  Filberts,  Cobnuts, 
and  'Walnuts  are  all  good  crops.  Hybrid  Rasp- 
berries and  Blackberries  are  also  satisfactor.y. 
Our  soil  is  a  heavy  clay.  W.  A.  Cook, 
Leonardslee  Gardejis,   Horsham. 

■  The  fruit  crops  generally    are    very 


Allington  Pippin  are  usually  satisfactor.y  varie- 
ties. Conference  and  Princess  Pears  also  crop 
well.  Royal  Sovereign,  Leader,  and  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  are  the  best  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries.    Black    Currant   bushes   are    injured    by 


good ;  Raspberries,  Red  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries were  all  heavy  ciops,  and  the  dry  weather 
did  not  affect  them,  our  soil  being  of  a  heavy, 
retentive  nature,  and  all  the  trees  were  heavily 
mulched  with  manure  early  in  the  season. 
Strawberries  were  plentiful,  but  the  berries  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  usual ;  Royal  Sovereign  and 
Waterloo  gave  better  results  than  Monarch  and 
President.  Apples  are  excellent.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  Ribston  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Worce.ster  Pearmain 
being  some  of  the  best  cropped  varieties.  IF.  J. 
Langridge,  Ote  Hall  Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

Wiltshire. — Apples  are  excellent  in  many 
places,  whilst  in  others  both  the  crop  and  the 
quality    are    indifferent.     Bush    fruits,    with    the 
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exception  of  Raspberries,  were  good  and  plentiful. 
ir.   Gullick,    Wilton  Road  Nursery,  Salisbury. 

■  The  scarcity  of  Pears  and  Plums  is 


du»  in  a  large  measure  to  the  previous  unfavour- 
able autumn,  and  the  consequent  unripened  con- 
dition of  the  wood.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
blossom  on  fruit  ti^ees,  but  nearly  all  the  flowers 
were  imperfect.  These  remarks  apply  especially 
to  the  tender  varieties  of  Apples  and  Cherries. 
Thomas  Challis,  Wilton  Houie  Gardens,  near 
Salisbury. 

7,  ENGLAND,  N.W. 

Lancashire. — The  early  prospects  of  abundant 
fruit  crops  have  not  been  realised.  Cold,  dry 
winds  when  the  blossom  was  expanded,  and  a 
long  spell  of  drought  afterwards,  caused  most  of 
the  fruits  to  fail.  A  severe  infestation  of  aphis 
also  helped  to  cripple  or  destroy  the  bloom.  Sub- 
sequent rains  caused  what  fruit  did  remain  to 
commence  swelling,  and  the  quality  promises  to 
be  good.  Our  soil  is  of  a  heavy,  retentive  nature 
overlaying  clay.  E.  F.  Hazelton,  Knowsley 
Gardens,  Prescot. 

■  There  wafi  a  good  show  of  blossom  on 


fruit  trees,  but  late  frosts  did  much  harm  and 
the  cold  weather  was  followed  by  heat  and 
drought  when  the  fruits  were  setting,  causing 
many  of  them  to  drop.  Strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Pears 
are  a  very  poor  crop.  A  portion  of  our  soil  con- 
sists of  a  rather  cold,  heavy  clay,  which  is  not 
suited  for  fruit  culture.  2'homas  Wylon,  Abbey- 
stead  Gardens. 

Westmoheland.— -All  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
flowered  remarkably  well,  but  the  crops  are 
small.  Syringing  with  quassia  and  soap  have 
cleared  the  trees  of  aphides,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  foliage  is  clean  and  healthy.  Pears 
are  a  thin  crop,  but  Apples  are  good,  particu- 
larly the  varieties  Annie  f^lizabelh,  Bismarck, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  BrauJey's  Seedling. 
Raspberries  were  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries 
were  of  good  qualitv.  Royal  Sovereign  being  our 
standard  variety.  '£he  soil  in  these  gardens  is 
light  and  gravelly.  W.  A.  Miller,  I'nderley 
Hall  Gardens,  Kirhby  Lonsdale. 

-  The  Apple  crop  was  very   promising 


early  in  the  season,  but  owing  to  cold,  easterly 
winds  and  drought  in  May,  with  an  infestation 
of  aphides,  the  crop  has  been  practically  .spoiled. 
Plums  are  a  very  fair  crop,  especially  on  wall 
trees.  Strawberries  were  smaller  than  usual, 
but  a  fair,  average  crop.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam  resting  on  clay.  F.  Clarice,  Lowther 
Castle  Gardens,  Penrith. 

■  There  was  a  promise  of  a  good  fruit 


season  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  but  the  dry 
weather  at  the  end  of  May  and  in  June  spoiled 
the  prospects  for  a  good  fruit  year.  We  had  an 
over-crop  of  Raspberries,  the  variety  Superlative 
being  especially  fine.  Currants  were  in  good 
quantity,  but  small  in  size.  Strawberries  were 
a  small  crop  and  the  berries  under-sized,  not- 
with.standing  the  beds  were  mulched.  Our  soil 
overlies  limestone  gravel.  J.  Muorhouxe,  Dal- 
ton,  Hall,  Burton. 

8,    ENGLAND,    S.W. 

Cornwall. — With  the  exception  of  email 
fruits  and  Strawberries,  the  hardy  fruit  crops 
are  very  disappointing.  Owing  to  the  wet,  sun- 
less autumn  of  1910  the  wood  of  fruit  trees  did 
not  ripen  well,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Apples 
and  Peaches.  Wo  also  experienced  cold,  east 
winds  during  the  first  week  in  April,  which 
ruined  the  Pear  and  Plum  crops.  Our  soil  is  of 
a  rather  light  nature,  with  a  marly,  rock  subsoil. 
W.  Andrews,  Treijuthnan  Gardens,  Truro. 

Apples  and  Pears  are,  on  the  whole, 


of  a  poor  quality,  but  the  crops  of  these 
fruits  promise  to  be  much  better  than  those  of 
last  year.  The  crops  of  stone  fruits  were  ruined 
by  frost  and  cold,  east  winds.  During  early  April 
10°  and  11°  of  frost  were  registered^  doing  much 
harm  to  the  vegetation  in  this  district.  Soft 
fruits,  and  Strawberries  especially,  are  good  and 
plentiful.  The  soil  here  is  mostly  of  a  poor, 
gravelly  nature,  and  largely  consists  of  granite 
and  ironstone.  Frank  J.  Clark,  Teliidy  Park 
Gardens,  Camborne. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 

(Continued  from  page  li>6.) 
RAISINS. 

Nor  of  the  reisins  have  the  wyne. 
Til  grapes  bo  ripe  and  weUe  afyne. 

Eomaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  127. 

Raisins  here  are  not  the  dried  fruit,  but 
the  ripe  Grapes  fit  for  picking. 

REED. 

1.  But  rede  that  boweth  doun  with  every  blast. 
Lightly  cesid  the  wynd,  it  wil  up  ryse. 

Troylus  and  Crysede,  V.  IO4. 

2.  Thj's  hous  of  whiche  I  rede. 
Was  made  of  twigges,  salwe,  rede. 

House  of  Fame,  VI.  256. 
ROSE. 

1.  With  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  121. 

2.  Thou  with  thi  garlond,  wrought  with  rose 

and  lylye. 

Secounde  Nonnes  Tale,  III.  7. 

3.  This  aungel  had  of  roses  and  of  lilie. 
Corounes  tuo.  lb.   13. 

4.  Whennes  this  soote  savour  cometh  so 

Of  rose  and  lilies.  76.  1^. 

5.  Sche  [Nature]  can  peynto  a  lili  white 
And  rody  a  rose. 

Tale  of  the  Doctor  of  Phisik,  III.  59. 

6.  His  lippes  reed  as  rose. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  US. 

I.  Many  a  thousand  daisies,  rede  as  rose. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.  ISS. 

8.  Her  colour  gan  apere. 
As  rose  so  red. 

Court  of  Love,  IV.  167. 

9.  Such  a  sight  it  was  to  sene,  I  trow. 

As  of  these  roses  ruddy  on  their  stalke. 

76.  173. 
10.  Right  as  the  fresh  redde  rose  newe 
Against  the  sommer  Sunne  coloured  is. 

lb.  207. 

II.  She  wax  as  rede  as  rose. 

Troylus  and  Crysede,  V.  100. 

12.  Hir  rose  garlonde  white  and  rede. 

House  of  Fame,  VI.  198. 

13.  Amonge  a  basket  ful  of  roses.       lb.  S^S. 

14.  She  semede  lyke  a  rose  newe 
Of  colour. 

Ilomaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  jl. 

(The  Itoinaunt  of  the  Rose  is  full  of 
notices  of  the  Rose.  Many  of  them  simply 
give  the  name,  but  a  few  are  descriptive. 
I  think  it  best  to  omit  all  that  have  not 
some  descriptive  character.) 

15.  A  reiser  chargid  fuUe  of  rosis, 

That  with  an  hegge  aboute  eiiclosid  is. 

The  savour  of  the  roses  swoto 
Me  smote  right  to  the  herte  rote, 
As  I  liadde  alle  cmbawmed  be. 

Of  roses  ther  were  grete  wone. 
So  faire  wexe  never  in   Rone. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  67. 

16.  Chapelett  of  roses  of  Whissondav. 

lb.  85. 

17.  I  saw  the  rose  whanne  I  was  nigh, 

Kressh,  rody,  and  faire  of  hewe, 

Of  colour  ever  ilyche  newe.  75.  125. 

18.  Agayne  the  sunne,  that  roos  as  rede  as  rose. 

Lcgcnde  of  Good   Women,  VIII.  1)7 . 

19.  A  fret  of  rede  rose  loves. 

The    fresshest    syn    the    worlde    was    first 
begonne.  76.  51. 

20.  She  was  faire  as  is  the  rose  in  May. 

76.  6J,. 

21.  Fairer  than  rose,  sweeter  than  lilly  flour. 
Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene,   VIII.  180. 

In  all  Chaucer's  notices  of  the  Rose 
there  is  one  epithet  worth  noting.  All  his 
Roses  are  red.  There  are  no  British  Roses 
that  can  be  called  a  true  red  ;  the  pink 
Rose  of  the  Sweet  Briar  comes  nearest. 
The     red     Roses     of     Chaucer     must     be 


foreign  species,  probably  R.  gallica,  and 
this  is  a  proof,  among  many  others,  that 
English  gardens  in  his  day  were  not  the 
dull,  grey,  herb  gardens  that  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  been.  I  think 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  English 
gardeners,  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
done  their  best  to  make  their  gardens 
bright  and  beautiful,  and  not  merely  ad- 
juncts to  the  still-room.  I  believe  a  love 
of  beautiful  gardens  is  an  essential  part, 
and  always  has  been,  of  the  British  mind. 

RUSH. 

The  stalke  was  as  rish  right. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  63. 
RYE. 

Gif  us  a  busshel  whet,  or  malt,  or  reye, 

Sompnoures  Tale,  II.  105. 
SAFFRON. 

His  heer,  his  herd,  was  lik  safroun. 

Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  III.  US. 

The  Crocus  that  produces  the  Saffron 
was  grown  in  England  before  Chaucer's 
time. 

SAGE. 

Fermacyes  of  herbes,  and  eek  save 
They  dronken,  for  they  wolde  here  lyves  have. 
Knightes  Tale,  I,  176. 
Save  is  the  Salvia  or  Sage.    There  was 
no  plant  of  higher  medicinal  reputation  in 
mediaeval  days.     It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
panacea  for  every  complaint ;  hence  the 
line : 

"  Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in 
horto?" 

To  which  came  the  truer  answer  : 
"  Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in 
hortis." 

SALLOW. 

1.  Who  that  buyldeth  his  hous  al  of  salwes 

Is  worthy  to  be  honged  on  the  galwos. 
Prologc  of  the,  Wyf  of  Bathe,  II.  65. 

2.  And  al  thys  hous  of  whiche  I  rede. 
Was  made  of  twigges,  salwe,  rede. 

House  of  Fame,  VI.  256. 

Sallow  is  one  of  the  old  names  of  the 
Willow,  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Latin  Salix. 

SETWALL. 
See  Ceetwall. 

SLOE. 

Blak  as  bery,  or  ony  slo. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  1,3. 

SYCAMORE. 

1.  [The    hedge]    with   sicamour    was   set    and 

eglatere. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  239. 

2.  Upon  a  table  of  sygamour. 

liouse  of  Fame,  VI.  238. 
TARES. 

1.  Ne  sette  I  nought  the  mountaunce  of  a  tare. 
So     that    I    couthe    do    ought    to    youre 

plesaunce.  Knightes  Tale,  I.  139. 

2.  But  thereof  sette   the  meller  not  a  tare. 

Reeves  Tale,  I.  223. 

3.  Of  al  her  art  ne  counte  I  nat  a  tare. 

76.  225. 
THISTLE. 

1.  Thesteles  sharpe  of  many  mailers. 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  VII.  69. 

2.  (Ther  were)  and  also  thistleles  thikke. 

76  72. 
THORN. 

Thorn,   beech,  hasil. 

Knightes  Tale,  I.  ISS. 

If.  N.  EllarAymhc,  Bitlon  Vicarafjc, 
Bristol. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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^  The  Week's  Work. 

THE   OECHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  lo  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G,  L. 
HoLFORD,  K.C.V.O.,  (-.I.E.,  VVesconbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

BuRLiNGTONiA. — The  small  group  of  epi- 
phytic Orchids  known  as  Burlingtonias  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Rodriguezia,  but  for  garden 
purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as  distinct.  The 
Burlingtonias  include  several  attractive  species, 
for  though  the  flowers  are  small,  the  plants  are 
bright  and  effective,  being  free  in  blooming  and 
of  compact  habit  and  growth.  The  best  plan  is 
to  grow  them  in  teak-wood  baskets,  or  pans, 
affording  them  a  moderately  thin  layer  of  com- 
post, consisting  of  Osmunda  fibre,  Polypodium 
fibre,  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts.  Pro- 
vide sufficient  material  for  efficient  drainage,  and 
surface  the  plants  with  a  layer  of  clean,  chopped 
moss.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suspend  them  close  to 
the  roof  glass  on  bare  blocks,  for,  if  not  pre- 
vented the  plants  will  grow  so  far  away  from 
their  root-hold  that  the  young  pseudo-bulbs  will 
become  weakened  from  want  of  food.  To  prevent 
.this,  use  receptacles  that  are  sufficiently  wide  to 
allow  the  rhizomes  to  be  pegged  down  to  the 
compost  as  they  lengthen.  The  plants  should  be 
afforded  a  mild  temperature,  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion, and  a  light  shading.  They  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof-rafters,  and,  at  no  time 
should  they  be  over-watered,  although  all 
through  the  year  they  require  a  little  moisture. 

PiLUMNA.-The  four  species  of  Pilumna  have 
been  placed  under  Trichopilia,  but  they  are  still 
best  known  to  gardeners  as  Pilumnas.  P.  nobilis 
and  P.  fragrans  are  two  charming  autumn- 
flowering  Orchids.  The  plants  may  be  pur- 
chased cheaply  and  are  easily  managed. 
They  are  profuse  bloomers,  the  flowers 
being  very  fragrant,  and  capable  of  lasting 
a  long  time  after  cutting.  Pilumnas  suc- 
ceed best  treated  as  pot  plants,  grown  in  a 
mi.xture  of  Osmunda  fibre  two  parts.  Oak  leaves 
one  part,  chopped  Sphagnum-moss  one  part,  and 
some  coarse  silver  sand,  the  components  being 
mixed  thoroughly.  The  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost  pressed  moderat^ily 
£rmly  about  the  roots,  finishing  with  a  layer  of 
Sphagnum-moss.  The  plants  grow  freely  in 
cool  conditions.  Tliey  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  their  season  of  active 
growth,  but  when  the  shoots  are  mature  only 
sufficient  moisture  to  maintain  the  pseudo-bulbs 
plump  and  the  roots  in  a  sound,  healthy  condition 
is  needed. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By    R.   P.   Brotherston,   Gardener   to   the    Earl   of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian. 

The  Season. — One  hears  from  all  parts  of 
the  abnormally  early  flowering  of  autumn  plants 
with  pessimistic  forebodings  of  the  condition  of 
the  flower  garden  a  month  hence.  The  hot 
weather  on  the  9th  inst.  had  by  far  the  worst 
effect  on  flowers  thair  any  previous  day,  the 
heat,  with  a  brisk  breeze,  causing  the  plants  to 
wilt  and  the  blooms  to  wither  and  drop  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unexampled.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  shorter  days  and  the  cooler  nights  will 
do  much  to  correct  matters.  Meanwhile  Sweet 
Peas  here  have  been  picked  bare  of  flowers  and 
seed  pods.  Violas,  which  have  in  many  places 
been  unsatisfactory,  have  been  denuded  of  their 
seed  pods  for  the  third  time  and  other  plants 
'have  needed  similar  attention.  Almost  every- 
thing has  had  to  be  watered,  at  every  second  or 
third  day.  Lobelias,  which  are  apt  to  die  from 
exhaustion  caused  by  a  too  abundant  flowering, 
liave  had  fresh  soil  placed  about  them. 
Calceolarias  have  made  less  growth  than  usual, 
but  the  plants  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Single  Dahlias  are  awaiting  at- 
tention, numberless  seed-pods  having  formed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  old  flower-stems 
will  be  cut  out,  thus  allowing  space  for  fresh 
shoots.  Cactus-flowered  Dahlias  will  need  to  be 
pruned  at  brief  intervals  to  permit  of  the  flowers 
being  seen,  the  growths,  in  most  varieties,  hid- 
ing blooms  if  left  unchecked.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  of  stock-flowered  Larkspurs  begin  to  fade 


the  spikes  should  be  cut  off  to  encourage  the 
early  formation  of  fresh  inflorescences.  Annual 
Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  varieties  of  C. 
maximum,  develop  seed  quickly,  and  the  flowers, 
as  the  florets  wither,  should  be  removed.  Any 
plant  needing  supports  should  be  secured  to 
stakes  without  further  delay. 

Lavender. -Greater  use  might  be  made  of 
this  common  herb  in  the  flower  garden,  for  its 
colour  is  as  fascinating  as  its  scent  is  delicious, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  very  cold  and  damp 
situations,  it  will  grow  well  in  any  locality. 
Custom  has  decreed  that  the  Lavender  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  plant  rather  than  one  of 
much  beauty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  handsome  in 
a  mass,  and  is  sometimes  planted  as  a  low  hedge 
by  the  side  of  Grass  walks,  and  I  have  seen  it 
associated  with  hybrid  Tea  Roses  with  good 
effect.  Where  no  other  means  exist  of  introduc- 
ing the  plant  to  the  flower  garden,  a  space  may 
always  be  found  for  it  in  the  mixed  border,  or, 
as  a  last  resource,  it  may  be  introduced  amongst 
shrubs  with  such  other  neglected  plants  as  Rose- 
mary,  Wormwood  and  Rue. 

Pentstemon. — The  Pentstemons  are  at  their 
full  flowering  beauty.  If  it  is  desired  to  per- 
petuate any  of  the  choicer  seedlings  as  well  as 
named  varieties,  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
forthwith.  They  do  very  well  dibbled  into  beds 
of  sandy  soil  in  cold  frames,  or  in  cutting  boxes 
or  small  pots.  A  simple  method  is  to  fill  a 
number  of  pots  with  suitable  soil,  plunge  the 
pots  as  closely  as  possible  in  a  cold  frame  and 
insert  a  single  cutting  in  each  pot.  Plenty  of 
side  shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  may  be  had,  and 
these  are  superior  to  the  tips  of  the  main  shoots 
for  the  purpose.  On  no  account  should  the 
shoots  be  allowed  to  flag,  either  before  or  after 
they  are  inserted,  and  for  that  reason  the  frames 
must  be  kept  close,  the  cuttings  sprayed  regu- 
larly, and  shaded  during  strong  sunshine.  The 
cuttings  of  the  hardier  bedding  varieties  should 
be  inserted  in  beds,  but  they  must  be  treated  in 
all  other  respects  similar  to  those  in  pots.  Any 
variety  selected  for  seed  production  should  be 
marked  to  prevent  the  spike  being  cut  off  when 
the  flowers  have  fallen. 

Gaining  Suggestions  for  Next  Season. — 

First-hand  intelligence  is  always  desirable  in 
practical  gardening,  hence  opportunities  should 
be  taken  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  inspect 
other  gardens  with  a  view  to  gaining  fresh  ideas 
or  becoming  acquainted  with  unknown  plants. 
Besides  gaining  suggestions  during  such  visits, 
one  may  perhaps  notice  faulty  associations  and 
arrangements,  affording  object  lessons  to  be 
avoided.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
there  are  gardens  in  which  effectiveness  is  not 
so  much  the  aim  as  variety.  In  most  gar- 
dens edgings  prove  a  weak  feature  of  flower 
gardenitig,  and  it  should  be  noted  whether,  in 
otherwise  good  schemes,  the  edgings  add  to  or 
lessen  the  good  effect.  They  are  by  no  means 
essential,  and  the  practised  eye  may  at  once 
notice  whether  they  have  an  advantage.  Another 
fault  is  the  excessive  use  of  some  popular  plant, 
say  the  Antirrhinum,  which  possesses  flowers  of 
a  great  variety  of  colours.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance I  have  seen  floral  schemes  quite  spoiled 
by  indulging  in  a  too  lavish  use  of  colours.  If  the 
scheme  for  next  year's  bedding  can  be  settled 
now  it  will  save  much  labour  and  anxiety  in  the 
spring.  It  is  an  advantage  to  plan  an  alterna- 
tive scheme,  which  exigencies  during  winter  may 
make  it  desirable  to  adopt. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  lo  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 

Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  .'^cton,  Middlesex. 

Rhododendron     jasminiflorum     and    R. 

JAVANiCO  -   JASIVUNIFLORUM         HYBRIDS.    —    Al- 

tliougli  tliese  greenhouse  Rlu'dodendvons  require 
a  degree  of  warmth  somewhat  higher  than  that 
maintained  in  the  average  greenhouse  (50°  Fahr. 
as  a  minimum),  and  a  somewhat  moist  atmo- 
sphere, they  will  grow  well  planted  out.  In 
small  pots  these  choice  plants  are  not 
always  a  success.  A  span-roofed  greenhouse 
with  a  central  bed,  this  being  given  up  to 
their  culture,  forms  an  admirable  house  for  them, 
whilst  the  side  stages  may  accommodate  Ferns 
in  pots,  such  as  a  stock  of  Adiantum  cuneatum 
for  supplying  cut  fronds.  This  will  indicate  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  the  requirements 
of      the      Rhododendrons      really      are.        Plant 


them  in  rather  rough  peat  mixed  with  tough, 
fibrous  loam  and  provide  plenty  of  materials  for 
drainage  purposes.  Make  the  bed  quite  firm  at 
the  time  of  planting,  which  should  be  done,  if 
possible,  during  August. 

Nerine. — If  auy  repotting  is  needed  in  the 
case  of  these  handsome  autumn-flowering  bulbs  it 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay.  It  is 
better  to  do  this  before  than  after  the  flowering 
period,  and  the  work  affords  an  opportunity  for 
grading  the  bulbs,  putting  the  largest  ones  to- 
gether in  the  biggest  pots  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion. Use  drainage  materials  freely  ;  if  the  pots 
are  filled  to  almost  one-third  of  their  depth  with 
crocks  it  will  not  be  too  much.  Select  the  best 
possible  loam,  full  of  fibre  and  substance,  and 
mi.x  with  it  a  quantity  of  well-pulverised  mortar 
rubble  to  keep  it  porous  and  open.  Cover  the 
bulbs  about  one-half  their  depth  with  soil,  and 
secure  them  firmly  therein.  Examine  those  also 
that  may  not  need  repotting  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  with  no  indications  of  worms 
at  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  A  watering  with 
weak  lime-water  will  drive  any  worms  out  of 
the  soil  that  may  be  present. 

Vallota  purpurea. — I  am  induced  to  men- 
tion this  fine,  old  plant  at  this  juncture  because 
of  the  partiality  that  worms  appear  to  have  for 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  A  stagnant  soil  is 
most  injurious  to  this  plant,  whereas,  if  the  soil 
is  kept  properly  drained,  a  great  difficulty  in 
the  culture  of  the  Vallota  is  overcome.  Where 
these  are  flowering  pollinate  a  few  of  the 
stronger  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fresh  stock  from  seed  ;  allow  only  one  seed-vessel 
to  develop  upon  each  bulb.  If  this  method  of 
culture  were  generally  followed,  and  over- 
potting  carefully  guarded  against,  there  would 
be  failures  in  growing  this  useful  plant. 

The  Greenhouse. — The  present  is  a  suitable 
and  convenient  time  for  the  potting  of  hard- 
wooded  plants.  I  refer  specially  to  large  speci- 
mens and  those  of  a  medium  size.  The  potting 
may  be  done  up  to  the  latter  end  of  August, 
but  be  careful  not  to  disturb  any  in  flower  or 
about  to  bloom.  The  peat  used  in  the  potting 
must  be  of  the  best  quality ;  it  should  be  hard 
and  consist  largely  of  fibre.  Soft  or  spongy 
peat  is  suitable  for  many  plants,  including  Ferns, 
but  not  those  of  a  hard-wooded  nature.  As  the 
plants  will  occupy  their  pots  for  a  considerable 
lime,  the  potting  should  be  thorough  and  the 
materials  of  the  best  quality.  Employ  a  certain 
proportion  of  fibrous  yellow  loam,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Erica.  Epacris,  Darwinia,  and  Aphelexis. 
A  small  amount  of  charcoal  broken  about  the 
size  of  nuts  will  serve  a  good  purpose  if  silver 
sand  of  the  best  quality  is  not  available  ;  some 
charcoal  should  be  used  in  any  case  in  potting 
plants  of  Darwinia  and  Aphelexis,  as  it  suits 
their  delicate,  slender  roots.  Pot  firmly  and 
keep  the  coUar  of  the  plant  raised  somewhat. 
See  that  the  ball  of  each  plant  is  moistened 
thoroughly  before  the  potting  is  commenced, 
and  after  it  is  finished  give  a  good  watering. 
The  majority  of  the  plants  may  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  in  a  sunny  situation  to  favour  a  hard, 
enduring  growth. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    VV.    Hedlev    Warren.    Aslon    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Currant  Bushes.— Black  Currant  bushes 
may  now  be  partially  pruned  by  removing  all  the 
old  fruiting  wood,  as  this  will  greatly  assist  the 
ripening  of  the  growths  of  the  current  year, 
which  will  furnish  fruits  next  season.  Red  and 
White  Currant  bushes  also  may  have  the 
superfluous  side  growths  removed  for  a  similar 
reason,  and  it  will  also  lessen  the  amount  of 
pruning  at  a  later  date.  Ail  fruit  trees  that 
have  not  been  thoroughly  cleansed  of  insect  pests 
or  deposits  of  dirt  will  be  much  benefited  by 
frequent  syringings. 

Storing  Fruit. — If  not  already  done,  the 
fruit  room  should  be  made  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fruit.  Walls,  shelves,  and  all  wood- 
work should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  afterwards  admitted  to 
thoroughly  sweeten  every  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  building.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  to 
arrange  a  layer  of  straw  or  hay  on  the  shelves, 
on  which  to  place  the  fruit,  and  this  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  The  least  mustiness  of 
these    materials    will    quickly    impart    a    musty 
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flavour  to  the  fruit,  and  tliere  is  a  danger  from 
moisture  which  both  hay  and  straw  absorb  and 
retain  from  the  atmosphere.  Strips  of  coarse 
canvas  sheeting  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as 
these  may  be  removed  easily,  washed,  and  dried 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  and  they  will  last  in  a 
good  condition  for  several  years.  The  gathering 
of  Apples  and  Pears  should,  if  possible,  be  done 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  at  a  time  when 
no  moisture  is  present  on  them.  As  the  fruit  'S 
gathered,  it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  fruit 
room,  carefully  placed  on  the  shelves,  and 
labelled  with  the  name  of  the  variety.  Some 
gardeners,  after  the  fruit  has  been  stored,  cover 
the  choicer  varieties  with  thin  canvas,  tiffany, 
or  sheeting,  which  not  only  keeps  the  fruits 
clean  and  free  from  dust,  but  tends  to  their  pre- 
servation by  preventing  a  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  juices.  The  most  important  points  to  be 
observed  in  the  storing  of  fruit  appears  to  be  the 
e.\clusion  of  air  currents,  the  maintenance  of  a 
moderately  low  and  equable  temperature,  and 
the  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight.  Artificial  heat 
is  not  necessary  in  a  properly -constructed  fruit 
room,  for  too  much  warmth  will  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  many  will  be  spoiled  before 
they  are  required  lor  use. 

Storing    Nuts Filberts,   before    being 

stored,  should  be  well  dried  upon  mats  or  cloths, 
and  have  the  husks  removed  from  them.  When 
they  are  quite  dry,  they  may  be  laid  in  boxes 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room.  Some 
prefer  to  select  the  finest  Nuts  and  pack  them 
in  sand  or  bran,  in  an  earthenware  vessel — a 
metliod  frequently  employed  for  preserving 
Wahmts. 

General  Remarks.  —  Protect  all  ripening 
fruits  from  birds  and  insects.  Earwigs, 
wood  lice,  flies,  and  wasps  are  now  very  trouble- 
some in  the  fruit  garden,  and  should  be 
destroyed  or  trapped  by  every  possible  means. 
Cover  the  trees,  wherever  possible,  with  he.xagon 
netting  or  tiffany,  and  suspend  wide-mouthed 
bottles,  partly  filled  with  some  sweet  liquid,  such 
as  sweetened  beer,  or  treacle  and  w,iter,  on 
various  parts  of  the  walls  or  trees.  The  shoots 
of  wall  trees  should  be  secured  by  nailing  or 
tying,  and  the  lateral  growths  stopped.  If  the 
directions  given  in  previous  Calendars  have  been 
carried  out,  verv  little  work  of  this  !:ind  is  now 
necessary.  Gather  Plums  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  ripen,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
showery,  as  the  fruits  are  soon  cracked  and 
spoiled  by  rains.  Graft*  on  old  trees  that  were 
headed  back  iihould  now  be  tied  securely  to 
stakes  to  prevent  them  being  broken  by  winds. 
Remove  all  shoots  growing  fr  im  the  stock  below 
the  grafts. 

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dcsn,  Kitchen  Cirdcn  I'orenian,  Royal  Gardens, 

Chervil. — Make  frequent  sowings  of  Chervil 
in  some  shaded  part  of  the  garden.  Water  the 
plants  freely  in  dry  weather  in  the  evening. 
About  the  middle  of  September  a  good  sowing 
of  Chervil  may  be  made  to  furnish  plants  for 
the  winter.  Choose  a  sheltered  site  where  pro- 
tection fr(pm  frost  and  snow  may  be  afforded. 

Sweet  Marjoram. — Plants  of  this  herb  set 
out  a  month  or  more  ago  should  be  cut  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  ground  and  allowed  to  make 
fresh  growth  before  they  are  lifted  and  potted 
for  winter  supplies.  The  plants  should  be  win- 
tered in  a  slightly  heated  frame,  removing  the 
lights  during  fine  weather  to  prevent  the  foliage 
from  damping. 

Basil.— If  seed  of  Basil  is  sown  now  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  into  pots  as  soon  as  they 
are  Large  enough,  the  plants  will  furnish  a 
plentiful  supply  of  green  leaves  throughout  the 
winter.     Grow  them  in  a  temperature  of  65°. 

Winter  Onions. — \  sowing  of  Onions  for 
winter  use  should  he  made  at  about  the  end  of 
Angu-it  in  ground  which  was  manured  for  some 
early  crop.  The  so^l  should  be  dug  deeply, 
breaking  the  particles  finely,  and  after- 
wards treading  it  moderately  firmly  when 
it  is  dry  enough  for  this  operation.  When  the 
surface  has  been  made  level,  drills  should  be 
drawn  15  inches  apart  and  the  seeds  sown  thinly, 
in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  sturdy  plants 
for  spring  planting.  If  the  ground  is  dry  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  the  drills  should  be  soaked 
thoroughly  with  clear  water  the  night  previous. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  the  early  morning  before  the 


soil  in  the  drills  becomes  caked  by  the  sun. 
Ailsa  Craig,  Golden  Rocca,  and  White  Lisbon 
are  three  of  the  best  varieties  for  sowing  now. 
Spring  Onions  will  be  ready  for  lifting  earlier 
than  usual  this  season.  As  soon  as  the  tops 
have  died  down,  lift  the  bulbs  carefully,  allow 
them  to  remain  on  the  bed,  and  carefully  turn 
them  on  every  fine  day  until  the  tops  have  quite 
withered.  When  ripened,  they  should  be  stored 
in  a  well-ventilated  loft. 

Winter  Cucumbers.— The  present  is  the 
best  time  to  plant  Cucumbers  for  furnishing 
early  winter  supplies.  If  fermenting  material 
is  available,  a  hotbed  should  be  made  up  to 
within  2  feet  of  the  roof-glass,  and  on  this  small 
mounds  of  soil  should  be  placed  to  within  5 
feet  of  each  other.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  bed  is  85°,  the  planting  may  be  done,  but 
the  temperature  of  the  bed  needs  to  be  watched 
carefully,  as  the  young  roots  may  be  injured 
by  excessive  fermentation.  If  the  temperature 
should  rise  too  high,  make  a  few  holes  in  each 
mound  to  allow  some  of  the  heat  to  escape. 
Place  a  stick  to  each  plant,  and  secure  the  main 
shoot  with  a  tie  until  it  reaches  the  trellis,  when 
the  top  may  be  pinched  out  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  side  shoots  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Use  the  syringe  freely  to  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Plants  from  which  Cucumbers  are 
being  cut  should  be  given  liquid  manure  freely. 
Keep  the  growths  well  thinned  and  avoid  over- 
cropping. Seeds  may  be  sown  now  to  procure  a 
supply  of  seedlings  for  planting  in  September. 
These  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  supplies  throughout  the  spring 
months. 

Asparagus.  —  In  hot,  dry  weather,  Aspara- 
gus plants  often  ripen  large  quantities  of  seeds, 
which  cannot  be  removed  without  damage  to 
the  plants.  If  the  beds  are  well  soaked  with 
manure  water  three  or  four  times  before  the 
growing  season  is  over,  injury  may  be  pre- 
vented. In  exposed  positions  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  staking  and  tying  the  plants,  especi- 
ally young  plantations  that  were  formed  last 
spring. 

FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  lo  the  Hon,  VicAuy  Gibbs, 
.Mdcnham  House,  Hertfordshire. 

ToMATos. — Tomato  plants  require  plenty  of 
raanurial  stimulants  to  assist  the  fruits  to  de- 
velop. Gather  them  immediately  they  have 
coloured,  or  if  of  very  large  size  they  may  be 
picked  a  little  before  they  are  quite  ripe  and 
allowed  to  finish  on  a  warm  shelf.  Prevent  a  too 
humid  atmosphere,  as  this,  together  with  an 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  frequently  causes  the 
fruits  to  split.  .Any  fruits  that  show  exceptional 
merit  in  form,  colour  or  productiveness  should 
be  saved  for  seed  purposes.  .Select  the  best 
specimens,  ripen  them  thoroughly,  wash  the  pulp 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  afterwards  dry  the  seeds. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  for  making  a  sowing 
to  raise  plants  for  winter  fruiting.  Select  a 
variety  that  is  known  to  be  of  a  free-setting 
nature. 

Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — The  earliest-forced 
pot-trees  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  will  need  at- 
tention in  repotting,  which  is  best  done  before 
the  trees  lose  their  foliage,  and  the  roots  become 
inactive,  as  the  trees  then  become  well  estab- 
lished before  they  are  taken  indoors  again.  One 
of  the  most  important  items  in  connection  with 
the  potting  is  the  provision  of  proper  drainage, 
which  to  some  may  seem  unimportant.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  of  crocks  that  matters,  but  selecting 
them  of  sufficient  .size  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  pots,  arranging  them  properly  and  cover- 
ing them  with  some  material,  preferably  turfy 
loam,  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  from  clogging  the 
crocks.  Trees  in  large  pot«  will,  in  many  cases, 
have  to  remain  in  the  same  receptacles,  but 
smaller  trees  will  benefit  bv  a  shift.  Refore  com- 
mencing the  work,  have  the  soil  and  other  neces- 
saries in  readiness.  A  suitable  compost  is  formed 
of  good  turfy  loam,  broken  in  pieces,  and  mixed 
with  wood-ashes,  lime-rubble  and  river  sand.  Pot 
the  trees  firmly  after  having  first  removed  care- 
fully all  the  old  soil  possible  from  the  ball,  and 
shorten  with  a  sharp  knife  any  thick  roots  which 
do  not  posses  fibrous  roots.  Make  quite  sure 
that  the  new  soil  reaches  the  b.ose  of  the  pots  by 
adding  it  gradually  and  ramming  after  each 
fresh  addition.  After  potting,  give  a  thorough 
watering   with   a   rose-can,   and   stand   the  pots 


where  they  may  be  shaded  for  a  time.  Syringe 
the  trees  trequentiy,  but  exercise  care  in  applv- 
ing  water  to  the  roots.  In  the  case  of  large 
specimens,  reduce  some  of  the  old  soil  around 
the  edge  of  the  pots,  and  loosen  the  roots  care- 
fully with  a  pointed  stick,  so  that  new  soil  may 
be  added. 

Figs.— -Pig  trees  in  pots  also  need  potting  or 
top-dressing,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  this  season. 
These  plants  do  not  require  disturbing  annually, 
as  is  necessary  with  Peaches,  provided"  the  drain- 
age is  in  a  p'roper  order  and  the  trees  healthy 
Voung  plants,  however,  may  be  given  frequent 
shifts.  Anv  plants  not  requiring  potting  will 
be  benefitted  by  a  top-dressing  of  sweet  material, 
removing  the  old  soil  as  low  as  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  the  roots. 

Melons.- The  season  has  been  an  ideal  one 
for  the  culture  of  Melons,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  production  of  fruits  of  the  highest  quality 
and  good  flavour.  Where  the  fruits  have  just 
set  or  are  swelling,  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture must  be  provided,  and  the  plants  syringed 
well  to  destroy  red  spider.  Plants  on"  which 
the  fruits  are  swelling  should  be  given  liquid 
manure  and  other  stimulants.  A  slight  circula- 
tion of  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  at  night  will 
be  beneficial  at  this  season.  Ventilation  may  be 
afforded  in  the  day  time  during  hot  weather  to 
encourage  a  sturdy  growth.  Admit  fresh  air 
freely  in  houses  \vhere  the  fruits  are  ripening 
and  withhold  water.  As  soon  as  the  plants  iii 
pits  are  cleared  of  their  fruit  they  should  be 
removed  without  delay,  so  that  the  walls  may 
be  limewashed  and  the  house  made  clean.  W'here 
plenty  of  fire-heat  is  at  the  command  of  tho 
grower  there  is  still  time  lo  plant  another  batch 
of  Melons.  Select  a  house  where  the  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  may  reach  the  plants,  its 
this  will  be  fount!  invaluable  later  in  the  season. 

Wasps.— The  greatest  caro  should  be  exer- 
cised in  preventing  wasps  from  gaining  access  to 
fruit  houses.  Within  a  radius  of  one  mile  we 
have  destroyed  230  nests. 


THE   APIARY, 

Hy  Chlokis. 

Honey  Dew.— It  is  probable  that  samples  of 
honey  will  this  year  be  spoiled  by  the  addition 
of  "  honey  dew."  In  order  to  ascertain  if  any 
is  present  in  the  comb,  hold  a  section  or  shallow 
frame  before  a  strong  light— sunlight,  if  pos- 
sible— and  if  "  honey  dew  "  is  present  it  will 
give  the  honey  a  smoky  appearance.  Another 
test  is  the  sooty  flavour. 

Re-queening. — Tho  present  is  an  excellent 
time  to  introduce  fresh  queens.  There  are 
many  points  lo  be  borne  in  mind,  when  choosing 
a  queen.  Temper  must  be  considered,  for  this 
is  a  trait  which  cannot  safely  be  ignored,  and 
hybrids  seem  to  inherit  all  the  bad  qualities  of 
the  races  from  whicJi  they  have  been  raised.  In 
some  cases  the  stocks  from  such  queens  cannot 
be  manipulated  with  safety  even  by  the  most 
skilled  apiarists,  because  the  boos  are  so  vicious. 
Again,  the  descendants  of  some  queens  are  given 
to  excessive  swarming,  which  is  not  desirable. 
Some  stocks  build  a  large  amount  of  brace  comb, 
whilst  others  make  poor  cappings,  giving  the 
combs  a  watery  appearance  that  detracts  from 
their  appearance.  In  choosing  foreign  queens, 
remember  that  Carniolans  are  quiet  and  prolific, 
and  that  thev  cap  sections  almost  as  well  as  the 
native  bee,  but  they  swarm  excessively.  Ligu- 
rians  or  Italian  bees  may  be  distinguished  tasily 
bv  the  three  yellow  bands  around  tlie  abdoincn. 
Tliese  bees  breed  rapidly  during  the  spring,  are 
easily  handled,  and,  unlike  most  foreign  strains, 
they  remain  on  the  comb  during  manipulation. 
They  have  a  long  tongue,  which  en.-ibles  them 
to  reach  nectar  far  out  of  the  reach  of  other 
breeds,  tKev  do  not  swarm  excessively,  and  are 
about  tho  Viest  type  for  a  large  production  of 
extracted  honey.  The  Cyprians  are  very  pretty, 
and  they  gather  large  quantities  of  honey,  but 
they  are  very  excitable,  difliciill  to  handle,  and' 
no  one  should  operate  amongst  them  without  a 
veil  and  a  smoker  well  charged.  The  temper  of 
Syrians  is  much  the  same,  and  for  this  reason 
they  should  be  avoided.  The  price  of  all  queens 
is  low  during  August  and  September,  so  that  tho 
present  season  is  the  best  time  to  buy  them.  In 
all  cases,  insist  on  a  written  guarantee  being 
given  that  the  queens  are  from  apiaries  free  from 
disease. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 
W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  0/  plants 
lor  nannng,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Covimurucahotis  should  be  written  on  oni-:  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  earlv  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  bv  the  writer.  I)  desired,  the  signature  tiilll  not  be 
prinled,'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— Tfe  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 

illustrations,-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receiveand  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduclion,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  mill  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
inter  est  to  our  renders,  or  of  any  mailers  mhichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

NtKspapers.—CorresfondenIs  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paiagraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  26- 

Syminglon  Fl.  Sb.     Hawick  Fl.  Sh. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  29- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Enock,  F.L.S.) 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  30-  „    „^ 

Nat.  Vegelable  Soc.  Sh.  in  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Hall,  West- 
minster. Irish  Gard.  Assoc,  and  Benev.  Soc.  meet. 
Cheshire  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Chester.  Salisbury  and 
District  Gard.  Soc.  Annual  Outing. 


S.\TURDAy,  SEPTEMBER  2- 

Border  Hort.  Soc.  Sb.  at  Coldstream.     Soc.  Francaise 
d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from   observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-60-l°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— Il'rrfmsifny,  August  23  (6  p.m.):  Max.  70°; 
Min.  66". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London —r;ii(«<(nj',  August  24 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29-9'' ;  Temp.  71"  ;  U'«i(/i"  — 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.— I-Kcrfnesrfrtv,  August  23:  Max  68"  Cam- 
bridge; Mm.  58-  Scotland  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
and  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  all  varieties,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  B.C., 

by  Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
WEDNESDAY— 

419    cases    Lilium    H 

thousands   of   Miscell; ,  --  -■ 

side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2 


x...,...«n    Hyacinths,    and 
Bulls,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 


The  sudden  death  of  Dr.   H. 

The  Orchids  Bolus,  the  author  of  this  work, 

*Africa*»      ^as  recorded  in  these  pages 

on  June  3  last,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement  that  he  had 
endowed  a  Botanical  Chair  in  the  South 
African  College,  Cape  Town. 

Dr.  H.  Bolus  was  a  successful  stock- 
broker, though,  as  he  often  said,  he  dis- 
liked the  business,  and  he  retired  many 
years  ago,  thereafter  to  devote  himself  to 
the  botanical  investigation  of  his  adopted 
country.  This  work  he  carried  out  with 
great  enthusiasm,  travelling  widely  and 
collecting  copiously.  Although  Orchids 
were  his  favourite  plants,  his  studies  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  vascular  species, 
and  probably  no  other  botanist  knew  the 
plants  of  South  Africa  so  well  as  he  knew 
them.  He  visited  this  country  many  times 
in  order  to  compare  his  specimens  with  the 

*  Icones  Orchidearurn  Austro-Africanarum  e.xtratropicarum , 
or  Figures  with  Descriptions  of  Extra-Tropical  South  African 
Orchids,  by  Harry  Bolus,  vol.  II.  (London  :  Wesley  & 
Son.)    1911. 


numerous  types  preserved  in  the  various 
herbaria.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
he  came  again  to  England  to  see  the  pre- 
sent volume  through  the  press,  and,  as 
a  note  on  the  verso  of  the  half-title  tells 
us:  "The  last  pages  of  this  book  were 
finally  corrected  by  the  author  on  the  eve 
of  his  death." 

His  first  independent  publication  on  the 
Orchids  of  South  Africa  bears  the  title  : 
The  Orchids  of  the  Cape  Peniiuiila. 
This  volume,  which  appeared  in  1888, 
contains  descriptions  of  102  species,  illus- 
trated by  36  partly-coloured  plates  from 
his  own  drawings.  Then  came  the  first 
volume  of  the  present  work,  which  was 
issued  in  parts  between  1893  and  1896,  and 
contains  the  same  number  of  plates  as  the 
second  volume  and  similar  letterpress.  A 
third  volume  is  to  follow,  edited  by  his 
niece,  Miss  H.  M.  L.  Kensit,  B.A.,  who 
assisted  Dr.  Bolus  for  many  years  in 
botanical  and  other  work.  A  sum  of 
£8,000  is  set  apart  by  his  will  for  its  publi- 
cation. The  letterpress  of  the  two 
volumes  already  issued  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  descriptions  (Latin  and  English), 
synonymy  and  geography  of  species  ;  but 
most  likely  the  author  had  reserved  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  genera  and  biological  and 
other  notes  for  the  concluding  volume. 
There  are  many  highly  interesting 
supplementary  observations  on  various 
phenomena  of  Orchid  life  in  The  Orchids 
of  the  Gape  Peninsula,  and  doubtless  the 
author  had  put  on  record  others  of 
equal  interest.  At  present  there  are  no 
complete  statistics  of  the  Orchid  flora  of 
South  Africa  as  at  present  known, 
but  in  1888  upwards  of  100  species 
were  known  to  inhabit  the  Peninsula. 
Taking  the  predominating  colours  in 
the  flowers  of  each  species,  Bolus 
classed  9  as  green ;  32  as  yellow  ; 
8  as  brown ;  24  as  red ;  14  as  blue ; 
and  16  as  white.  With  respect  to 
odours  he  observed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  those  of  red  hues  were  the  least 
fragrant ;  those  with  white  flowers  most 
fragrant,  while  the  scent  of  some,  especi- 
ally those  having  yellow  flowers,  wa= 
heavy  and  unpleasant.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  South  African  Orchids  are 
terrestrial ;  few  of  them  showy,  but 
they  are  often  of  curious  structure. 
The  few  epiphytes  belong  to  the  genera 
Angraecum,  Ansellia,  Mystacidium,  Poly- 
stachya,  and  Listrostachys,  none  of  which 
has  really  showy  flowers.  Of  the  char- 
acteristic African  genera :  Satyrium,  Disa 
and  Eulophia,  16,  29  and  18  species 
are  figured  respectively  in  the  present 
volume.  Disa  grandiflora  takes  the  earlier 
though  less  appropriate  name  of  D.  uni- 
flora.  Of  the  figures  themselves,  prepared 
by  the  author,  it  may  be  said  that,  though 
possessing  no  great  artistic  merit,  they  are 
carefully  and  faithfully  executed,  and  they 
will  be  of  great  service  to  the  field 
botanist.  The  name  of  Bolus  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  both  as  a  worker 
and  patron  of  the  branch  of  natural 
history  which  he  loved  so  well.  The  plates 
bear  dates  from  1882  to  1904,  and  the 
colour  in  some  instances  seems  to  have 
faded.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  species 
figured  were  first  described  by  the  author. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  29th  inst.,  at  3  p.m. 
Jlr.  F.  Knock,  F.L.S.,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  Insect  Pests."  At  this  meeting  the  Hon. 
ViCARY  Gibes  will  exhibit  a  large  number  of 
trees  and  shrubs  raised  from  seeds  collected  in 
China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson. 

Festival  of  Empire  Rose  Show. —The 
dates  of  this  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  have 
been  altered  from  August  31  and  September  1 
to  September  28  and  29. 

Turin    International    Exhibition.  —  We 

learn  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  temporary  show  in 
connection  with  the  Milk  Industry  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Turin  from  October  1-15. 
Applications  for  space  at  the  show  must  reach  the 
executive  committee  of  the  exhibition,  via  Po,  2, 
Turin,  by  the  30th  inst.  The  amount  of  space 
required,  and  whether  any  motive  power  is  de- 
sired should  be  stated.  Further  particulars  may 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  Board,  8,  Whitehall  Place,  London. 

Finger  and  Toe  Disease. — Experiments 
with  this  disease  have  been  recently  conducted 
by  Mr.  Walter  E.  Collinge,  who  finds  that 
lime,  followed  by  a  dressing  of  sulphur,  is  much 
better  in  checking  the  disease  than  lime  used 
alone.  A  field  known  to  be  very  badly  attacked 
was  treated  in  the  autumn  of  1909  with  a  dress- 
ing of  15  cwt.  of  ground,  unslaked  lime.  In  the 
spring  the  same  land  was  given  a  dressing  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  5  cwt.  to  the  acre.  An  ex- 
cellent crop  of  Swedes  was  lifted  the  following 
autumn,  and  the  roots  were  practically  free  from 
disease.  On  only  one  corner  of  the  field  was 
disease  noticeable,  and  this  very  small.  On  this 
patch  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  heavy 
clay,  which  was  in  a  very  wet  and  sticky  condi- 
tion, and,  quite  apart  from  the  fungus  disease, 
badly  required  liming.  A  part  of  this  ground, 
about  one-si.xth  of  an  acre  in  extent,  was  again 
treated  with  ground,  unslaked  lime  at  the  rate 
of  12  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the  autumn,  followed  in 
the  spring  with  sulphur  as  on  the  previous  occa- 
sion. When  the  Swedes  were  lifted  in  the  autumn 
of  1910  no  trace  of  the  disease  was  found, 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  had  greatly 
improved. 

Weather  Wisdom.  — Much  useful  informa- 
tion about  what  is  popularly  termed  "  the 
weather  "  may  be  gleaned  by  farmers  and  gar- 
deners from  a  little  book  of  fewer  than  50  small 
pages,  entitled  ]yeatlier  Wisdom  in  Agricvlture.* 
If  it  does  not  help  them  to  predict  coming  weather 
for  more  than  a  brief  period  in  advance  they  will, 
at  all  events,  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
forecasts  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office  in  the 
daily  papers.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  obtain 
some  knowledge,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  as 
to  how  our  various  weather  conditions  are  brought 
about  and  why  at  one  time  they  are  so  provok- 
ingly  persistent  and  at  others  almost  as  provok- 
ingly  changeable.  If  only  average  states  of  the 
atmosphere — in  other  words,  seasonable  weather 
— could  be  depended  on  in  these  islands  from  day 
to  day  throughout  the  year,  the  British  climate 
would  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  well  could  be 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  both  on  our 
farms  and  in  our  gardens.  But  as  such  seasonable 
conditions  are  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule,  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  good, 
though  much  abused,  climate  we  already  have, 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it  with  the 
Iwlp  of  such  little  weather  primers  as  the  one 
under  notice. 

♦  By  W.  R.  Dunlop.    Price  Is, 
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Miss  WiLLMOTTS  RosE  BoOK.— The  first 
volume  of  Genws  Eosa.  consisting  of  12  monthly 
parts,  is  now  published.  A  second  volume,  con- 
taining also  12  monthly  parts,  will  complete  the 
^vork.  The  edition  is  limited  to  1,000  copies, 
the  subscription  price  being  £1  Is.  for  each  part. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Henry  Sotheean 
&  Co. 

Co-partnership  Festival. — The  entries  for 
the  flower  show  in  connection  with  the  Co-part- 
nership Festival  (of  w-hich  Mr.  Henry  Vivian  is 
the  president  for  the  year),  which  is  to  take  place 
at  the  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  on  Saturday 
(26th  inst.),  are  now  complete.  There  will  be 
something  like  1,000  exhibits  on  view.  The  fes- 
tival wiU  also  provide  a  concrete  example  of  the 


to  complete  a  colony  of  1,400  houses  on  145  acres 
on  the  borders  of  Hampstead  Heath,  providing 
for  an  estimated  population  of  about  25,000.  The 
festival  will  include  a  choir  contest,  for  which 
there  are  a  score  of  entries,  from  co-partnership 
and  kindred  societies  in  the  provinces,  while  a 
pageant  of  history  will  be  performed  by  300  resi- 
dents in  the  suburb.     George  Morriss,  Hon.  Sec. 

Rust  of  Broad  Beans.— Broad  Beans  in  the 

West  of  England  have  been  badly  attacked  this 
season  with  the  rust  fungus  (Uromyces  fabae). 
The  disease  first  attacks  the  leaves  and  haulms, 
upon  which  it  appears  as  rusty  spots,  and  the 
spores  rapidly  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  plants. 
Infection  from  year  to  year  takes  place  from  the 
diseased  spots  on  the  old  haulms  stored  in  the 


last  year  the  orchardists  of  Ontario  made  their 
first  tentative  attempt  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the 
English  markets.  Their  success  surpassed  all  ex- 
pectations ;  the  importers  were  as  satisfied  as 
they  were  surprised  by  the  quality,  appearance 
and  flavour  of  the  fruit;  and  this  year,  there- 
fore, Mr.  C.  A.  DoBSON,  of  Jordan  Harbour, 
Ontario,  has  made  arrangements  to  send  to  Eng- 
land about  14,000  boxes  of  choice  Peaches. 
The  fruit  is  kept  in  cooled  cliambers  on  the 
voyage,  and  arrives  in  excellent  condition. 
All  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
speedy  handling  of  the  fruit  on  arrival  in  Eng- 
land. The  whole  of  the  consignments,  which  will 
be  shipped  regularly  each  week  until  the  middle 
of  October,  will  be  received  this  year  by  Messrs. 
P.uisoNs  &  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden.    It  is  antici- 


Fir,.    6g. — view    in    the    conservatory,    wood    IIAI.L,    bYDENHAM. 
(See  p.  142.) 


^Photograph  by  John  Grcgoiy. 


co-partnership  method  of  housing.  At  the  pre- 
vious gatherings,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years,  evidence  has  been  given  of 
the  development  of  the  co-partnership  idea  in 
industry  as  well  as  to  housing.  But  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  more  than  to  provide  plans  and 
model.s.  The  visitor  to  Hampstead  will  be  able 
to  see  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  in  the  display 
of  well-kept  gardens  what  has  long  been  the  ideal 
of  housing  reformers.  The  Co-partnership 
Tenants'  Housing  Council,  of  6,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  may  well  be  proud  of  the  way 
iii  which  their  ideas  have  materialised  in  the 
Hampstea<I  Garden  Suburb.  Only  four  years  ago 
that  district  was  absolutely  free  of  dwellings. 
Now   three   co-partnership   societies  are   working 


rick,  so  that,  if  the  disease  is  noted  one  year,  all 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the 
danger  of  infection  from  this  source.  This  disease 
is  seldom  dangerous  unless  it  attacks  the  Beans 
at  a  very  early  stage,  and  in  parts  of  Worcester- 
shire, where  th«  trouble  used  to  be  serious,  it  has 
been  almost  completely  prevented  by  sowing  win- 
ter Beans.  Where  this  disease  has  done  damage 
during  1911  early  sowing  is  strongly  recom- 
mended for  later  years. 

Canadian  Peaches  at  Covent  Garden.— 

From  information  supplied  us  at  the  instance  of 
the  Chief  Agent  for  the  Ontario  Government,  it 
appears  that  September  will  witness  the  arrival 
of  large  consignments  of  Canadian  Peaches.    Only 


pated   that  the   first  shipment  will  arrive  about 
September  10. 

The  Modern  Milk  Pail.— The  vigilant  eye 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  fallen  on  and  condemned  the  old- 
fashioned  milk  pail.  It  is  estimated  that  half 
the  infection  which  milk  receives  during  the 
milking  process  may  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
a  covered  pail.  The  milkmaid  is  advised  without 
delay  to  hie  herself  to  a  tinsmith  and  bid  him 
fix  a  cover  to  her  pail  with  an  opening  of  5-7 
inches  in  diameter.  She  will  soon  get  used  to 
the  new  contrivance,  and  it  will  keep  out  many 
of  the  microbes  which  spoil  the  milk  and  at 
times  set  up  disorders  in  the  consumers  thereof. 
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Education  Trains.— We  reproduce  two  photo- 
graphs showing  the  education  trains  which  are 
despatched  periodically  on  tours  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Purdue  University,  Indiana.  Fig.  70  shows  the 
special  education  lecture  train  ready  to  start,  and 
in  fig.  71  are  to  be  seen  the  "  farmers  rushing  to 
the  cars  to  hear  lectures."  The  railway  com- 
jianies,  recognising  the  importance  of  agricul- 
tural education  to  the  farmers  of  the  state,  give 


tributed  1,500  illustrations.  The  present  number 
contains  illustrations  of  many  new  genera  or 
genera  recently  published  elsewhere,  but  not  pre- 
viously figured.  Among  them  are  three  genera  of 
Grasses  described  by  Dr.  Staff,  and  four  of  Eri- 
cace<B  described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown.  The  lat- 
ter are  all  allied  to  Erica  itself,  and  all  have  very 
small  flowers.  Those  of  Eremiopsis  are  only  about 
^  inch  long.  Platycalyx  is  an  exceedingly 
slender   little   shrub,    2   to   3   inches   high,    with 


Fig.  70. — "education"  tr.\in  ready  to  start. 


special  facilities  for  this  novel  method  of 
instruction.  During  the  past  year  two  special 
trains  were  run,  a  "  Wheat  train  "  (August  22 
to  September  7),  which  provided  information  to 
no  fewer  than  14,700  persons,  and  a  "Corn 
train,"  despatched  on  April  25,  which  provided 
lectures  for  5,000  people.  Further  particulars  of 
these  education  or  "  demonstration  "  trains  were 
printed  in  our  issue  for  April  2,  1910. 

Hookers  Icones  Plantarum. — This  work, 
founded  in  1837  by  the  late  Sir  William  J. 
Hooker,  has  now  reached  the  second  part  of  the 
30th  volume,  and  includes  2,950  plates.  The 
Bo'amcal  Mar/azine  has  served  to  illustrate  the 


minute  flowers,  clustered  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Aniserica  is  characterised  by  having 
a  two-lobed  tubular  corolla  and  exserted  stamens, 
with  bipartite  anthers.  Lepterica  is  remarkable 
for  its  densely-crowded,  slender,  parallel 
branches,  and  minute  flowers  with  a  one-celled, 
one-ovulate  ovary  and  large,  peltate  stigma. 
There  is  a  good  figure  of  the  interest- 
ing South  African  Bamboo,  Arundinaria 
tessellata.  Brachylasna  Hutchinsii  is  remarkable 
in  being,  we  believe,  the  largest  or  tallest  of 
arboreous  Compositae  hitherto  described.  It  is  a 
native  of  British  East  Africa,  and  its  height  is 
given  as  27-30  metres,  equal  to  90-100  feet.    Some 


Fig.  71. — farmers  entering  the  "education"  train. 


new  cultivated  plants  of  Kew,  and  the  Icones 
consists  of  black-and-white  figures  of  herbarium 
specimens  of  plants  of  economic  or  botanic  in- 
terest. From  the  first  the  parts  were  issued  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  there  have  been  intervals 
of  years'  duration ;  but  now  that  it  is  published 
at  the  cost  of  '.he  Benlham  trustees,  it  appears 
more  regularly.  With  few  exceptions,  the  draw- 
ings have  been  made  by  two  artists,  the  late  W.  H. 
Fitch  and  Miss  M.  Smith,  the  latter  having  con- 


of  the  plates  of  this  number  are  very  badly  folded 
by  the  binder,  showing  one  broad  and  one  narrow 
margin.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that 
in  the  recently-published  part  of  the  Flora 
Capcnsis,  containing  the  Ericacefe,  459  species 
of  Erica  alone  are  defined  (not  5,000,  as  stated  in 
a  contemporary),  and  in  addition  there  are  90 
names  of  "obscure  species"  and  130  hybrids. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  figured  by  Andrews  and 
others  as  species. 


A  NEW  GARDEN  WORM. 

The  observant  gardener  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  different  worms  are  found  in  different 
soils  and  situations.  On  the  lawn  one  finds  the 
small  purple  worm  (Lumbricus  purpureus, 
Eisen),  and  the  turgid  worm  (Allolobophora 
turgida,  Eisen).  In  heavy  garden  soil  the  long 
worm  (A.  longa,  Ude),  the  blue  worm  (A.  pro- 
fuga,  Rosa),  or  the  yellow  tail  (A.  studiosa, 
Rosa)  are  common.  The  true  earthworm  (Lum- 
bricus terrestris,  Liniiieus),  and  the  red  worm 
L.  rubellus,  Hoftmeister),  like  richer  soil,  and 
may  usually  be  found  in  old,  well-cultivated 
gardens.  In  the  manure  heap  one  finds  the 
brandling  (Allolobophora  foetida,  Savigny),  and 
in  pastures,  paddocks,  and  woody  places  around 
the  mansion,  other  species  occur.  But  if  one 
examines  the  leaf-mould,  which  is  so  valuable 
an  accessory  to  the  manure  heap,  quite  a  differ- 
ent set  of  worms  is  to  be  found.  Some  of  these 
vary  so  much  from  the  typical  Lumbricus  and 
Allolobophora  that  they  have  been  formed  into, 
another  group  of  two  or  three  genera,  known 
as  Eisenia,  Bimastus,  and  Dendrobaena.  The 
Dendrobaeuas  are  so  named  from  two  Greek 
words,  Dendron,  a  tree,  and  Baino,  I  go ;  be- 
fause  they  go  or  live  in  old  decaying  trees, 
IT  among  rotting  wood  and  debris.  Many  of 
those  have  long  been  well  known  because  of 
their  value  in  helping  to  break  down  useless 
vegetable  matter,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  food 
of  other  plants. 

It  is  a  new  member  of  this  group  of  annelids 
which  I  have  to  describe,  and  as  it  seems  to 
be  new  to  science,  as  well  as  to  our  British  lists,. 


Fig.  73. — dendrobaena  merciensis. 

I  call  it  provisionally  Dendrobaena  merciensis. 
Friend,  because  it  was  first  found  not  far  from 
Repton,  the  old  capital  of  Mercia. 

The  new  worm,  like  the  other  species  of  Den- 
drobaena, is  a  denizen  of  the  leaf-mould,  and 
is  very  similar  in  appearance  to  D.  subrubicunda, 
Eisen,  and  some  other  native  species.  It  may, 
however,  be  at  once  distinguished  from  these 
by  the  position  of  the  girdle  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  head. 

The  girdle  begins  on  the  22nd,  23rd,  or  24th 
segment,  and  extends  to  the  31st,  where  it 
seems  always  to  end.  No  other  species  is  found, 
in  England  in  which  the  girdle  begins  so  near 
the  head.  In  the  case  of  one  worm  (for  which 
I  at  first  mistook  the  new  species)  we  find  the 
girdle  beginning  on  the  24th  or  25th,  but  this 
worm  (Bimastus  Eiseni,  Levinsen)  has  the  setae 
in  pairs,  and  not  widely  separated,  as  is  usual 
•with  the  Dendrobaenas.  There  are  no  bands  or 
pores  (tubercula  pubertatis)  on  the  underside  of 
the  girdle,  but  each  of  the  segments  is  clearly 
defined.  On  the  back  the  girdle  segments  ulti- 
mately fuse,  but  the  segments  remain  for  a 
time  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  one  to  count 
them.  Segments  22  and  23  are  the  last  to  fuse. 
The  dorsal  pores  are  large,  and  begin  between 
the  4th  and  5th  segments ;  but  ultimately  dis- 
appear from  the  girdle  when  it  fuses. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body 
may  be  described  as  chestnut  or  warm  brown, 
the  ventral  surface  being  without  coloured  pig- 
ment, and  therefore  of  a  yellowish  or  clayey 
hue.  It  is  not  iridescent  like  Lumbricus  or 
Bimastus  Eiseni,  Lev.,  nor  are  the  setae  closely 
paired.  The  head,  however,  resembles  that  of 
these  worms  in  that  it  entirely  cuts  the  first 
ring,  or  makes  a  perfect  mortise  and  tenon  with 
the  peristomium.  In  the  words  nf  Michaelsen,. 
one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject, 
the  head  is  tanylobisch.  This,  together  with 
the  absence  of  tubercula  on  the  girdle,  ia 
a  very  rare  feature  in  the  Dendrobaenas,   and 
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•makes  the  present  species  easy  of  identification. 
Only  one  other  British  worm  (B.  Eiseni,  Lev), 
-outside  the  genus  Lumbricus,  regularly  has  this 
peculiarity. 

Besides  the  position  of  the  girdle,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  setae,  and  the  shape  of  the  head, 
one  has  the  male  pores  for  a  guide  in  external 
diagnosis.  In  some  cases  (as  e.g.,  L.  castaneus, 
Savigny)  these  pores  are  invisible ;  in  others  (as 
D.  subrubicunda,  Eisen,  and  especially  D. 
-mammalis,  Savigny)  they  are  situated  on  such 
large  papillae  that  the  adjoining  segments  are 
affected.  But  if  we  look  at  the  15th  segment 
of  the  new  worm  we  find  that  while  the  pores 
■are  very  distinct,  and  easily  discovered,  they 
are  not  seated  on  prominent  cushions  or  papillee. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  different  worms 
iave   their   own   peculiar   modes  of   progression. 


second  only  50.  In  the  latt«r  case,  however, 
the  total  length  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
former,  since  the  segments  behind  the  girdle  are 
as  wide  as  two  ordinary  rings,  and  have  three 
annuli,  the  middlemost  of  which  carries  the 
setae.  I  have  often  observed  that  when  a 
worm's  tail  has  been  accidentally  shortened  it 
compensates  for  the  loss  in  this  way,  and  it 
seems  to  suggest  that  each  species  of  worm  re- 
quires a  certain  average  length  of  tail  for  its 
healthy  economy.  This  may  be  easily  under- 
stood if  we  remember  that  the  food,  in  passing 
along  the  intestine,  is  constantly  supplying  the 
typhlosole  with  its  nutrient  matter.  If  the 
worm,  therefore,  were  too  short  the  food  would 
not  yield  up  all  its  stores  of  nutriment.  We  do 
not  yet  know  enough  about  worms  to  be  able  to 
say  whether  the  tail  portion  has  different  func- 


[r holograph  by  W.  Itmr.g, 

Fig.  73. — ORCHIS  it.\lica  :  colour  of  flowers  pale-purple. 


and  are  characterised  by  different  degrees  of 
activity.  The  green  worm  (A.  chlorotica,  Savigny) 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  sluggish  species  found  in 
England.  The  purple  worm  and  one  or  two 
others  go  backwards  as  gracefully  as  a  courtier 
leaving  a  drawing  rtwm.  But  the  species  I  am 
describing  ^las  a  habit  which  is  not  common 
among  Enj^lish  worms,  though  often  met  with 
among  certain  foreign  species,  of  doubling  itself 
like  a  fish  about  to  leap,  and  then  with  a  rebound 
jerking  itself  to  a  considerable  distance.  We 
as  yet  know  too  little  about  the  habits  of  worms 
to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of  such  a 
habit  as  this. 

The   total   number   of  segments   in   the   body 
varies.     One     specimen     contains     110,     but     a 


tions  from  the  central  part,  but  it  is  clear  that 
each  species  of  worm  has  a  certain  average 
length  or  number  of  segments  and  that  this  is 
in  some  way  a  necessary  part  of  its  economy, 
just  as  in  other  animals  the  length  of  certain 
tubes,  channels,  and  organs  is  characteristic  of 
the  genus  or  species. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in 
these  articles  with  the  internal  organisation  of 
worms,  as  the  discussion  of  such  details  is  best 
reserved  for  journals  of  a  different  character.  I 
may,  therefore,  close  this  description  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  facts  which  I  have  supplied. 
D.  merciensis,  Friend ;  length,  2  inches  to  3 
inches,  about  100  segments,  girdle  on  22nd-31st 
without    tubercula.        Head    forming    a    perfect 


mortice  and  tenon  with  the  first  segment,  or 
"  tanylobisch.''  The  male  pores  clearly  seen 
on  segment  15,  but  without  raised  papillae. 
Dorsal  pores  begin  between  segments  4  and  5, 
large  and  clearly  seen.  Colour  warm  brown  or 
chestnut  dorsally,  without  pigment  on  the 
underside.  Setae  very  difficult  to  find.  N.B. — 
These  researches  are  undertaken  by  the  aid  of 
a  Government  grant,  and  the  present  article 
describes  the  first  new  species  of  earthworm 
found  since  the  grant  was  made.  Hilderic 
Friend,  110,    Wilinot  Road.  Swadlincote. 


ORCHIS  ITALICA. 

The  members  of  this  genus  of  terrestrial 
Orchids  are  somewhat  disappointing  plants  for 
pot  culture  as  they  are  seldom  satisfactory  after 
the  first  season.  However,  if  fresh  tubers  are 
obtained  and  potted  in  somewhat  heavy  loam, 
some  species  develop  strong  growths  and 
handsome  inflorescences.  Orchis  italica  (see 
fig.  73)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  members  of 
tiie  family,  and  a  well-flowered  specimen  in  a 
pan  forms  a  striking  object  when  in  bloom  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  where  it  is  found  growing  on 
calcareous  hills ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  section 
of  the  genus  as  our  native  0.  militaris.  In 
general  habit  and  appearance  it  is  similar  to 
that  plant  with  the  exception  that  the  divisions 
of  the  lip  in  the  flower  are  much  longer  in  0. 
italica.  The  flowers  are  a  long  time  in  develop- 
ing, and  last  through  May  and  June  in  a  good 
condition.  The  stout  stems  reach  to  a  height  of 
from  1  foot  to  Ij  foot,  and  bear  dense  spicate 
heads  of  pale  purple  flowers  sometimes  with 
darker  spots.  The  leaves  are  long  and  undulated. 
O.  italica  is  also  known  as  0.  longicruris  and  0. 
undulatifolia.  Tubers  planted  out  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  did  not  succeed  so  well  as  those 
grown  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  for  the  young 
leaves  were  damaged  by  cold  winds  in  spring. 

ir.  I. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Eiiilots  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Rose  "Juliet."  — I  was  much  interested  in 
Jlr.  Parker's  note  on  this  Rose  (see  vol.  xlix., 
p.  332),  and  was  anxious  to  see  flowers  of  Juliet 
grown  in  .Scotland.  Your  correspondent  states  that 
having  been  with  the  raisers  at  the  time  of  ita 
distribution,  ho  had  every  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving its  habits  and  flowering  qualities.  May 
I  ask  Mr.  Parker  what  his  experience  was  with 
this  Rose  when  he  was  in  England,  so  far  as 
maidens  are  concerned?  Here,  in  Mid-Lothian, 
we  have  some  50  plants,  budded  last  season  on 
the  seedling  briar,  and  each  one  is  rushing  to 
growth  and  not  flowering.  A  similar  experience 
must  be  recorded  with  maidens  under  glass  in 
pots,  and  only  cutbacks  in  the  open  are  furnish- 
ing flowers.  These  cut-backs  flowered  fairly  weU, 
but  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  experienced 
here  this  summer,  the  colour  combination  has  not 
been  seen  to  advantage.  All  the  flowers  were 
quartered,  no  doubt  owing  to  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  plants  yielded  but  few  blooms.  We  shall 
get  a  few  autumn  flowers,  and  with  cooler  and 
more  favourable  weather  the  colour  will  perhaps 
be  seen  in  better  character.  So  far  Juliet  is  not 
a  Rose  for  Scotland,  but  it  is  premature  to  con- 
demn or  praise  it  in  these  latitudes,  as  it  has 
had  by  no  means  a  fair  trial.  As  shown  in  Eng- 
land by  the  raisers,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  flower, 
and  X  hope  cut-backs  will  give  us  good  results 
another  season.  One  charming  quality  of  this 
Rose  is  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the  young  foli- 
age. I  note  that  your  correspondent  says  that 
gardeners  who  wish  a  "  frost-proof  "  Rose  should 
give  Juliet  a  trial.  Will  Mr.  Parker  say  where 
he  gained  the  experience  to  warrant  this  state- 
ment? Has  he  actual  proof  of  the  hardiness  of 
the  variety  ?  .Judging  from  its  wood  and  general 
character,  .Juliet  seems  to  be  a  variety  that  hardly 
justifies  this  assumption,  but  no  doubt  this  win- 
ter will  test  it  in  Scotland.  .Juliet  is  a  splendid 
acquisition  to  the  garden,  and  we  all  wish  to  see 
it  do  well.    George  M.  Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 
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Flowers  in  Kensington  Gardens. — I  was 

pleased  to  read  Mr.  Lee's  remarks  in  the  issue 
for  August  12,  p.  114,  on  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  Lily  tank  in  the  Dutch  garden  is,  as  he 
justly  observes,  very  beautiful  at  this  season,  and 
the  Water  Lilies  are  flowering  freely,  with  groups 
of  Bulrushes  and  Irises  between  them.  Roses 
around  have  been  making  a  grand  display,  whilst 
in  the  surrounding  borders  are  good  groups  of 
Visearia  splendens,  Y.  picta,  Salpiglo.-isis  of  a  fine 
strain,  Antirrhinums,  Petunias,  Campanulas,  Be- 
gonias, Nasturtiums,  and  Zinnias.  The  trees  form- 
mg  the  covered  way  are  making  good  growth,  and 
the  whole  gardens  present  a  fine,  natural  picture, 
full  of  repose  and  quiet  beauty.  In  the  beautiful 
and  popular  "  Flower  Walk  "  near-  to  the  Albert 
Memorial,  are  fine  groups  of  Heliotrope,  Fuchsia, 
Calceolaria,  Plumbago  capensis.  Antirrhinum, 
Viscaria,  Coreopsis,  Pentstemon,  Verbena,  and 
Trachelium.     J .  B. 

London  Vegetation  and  the  Drought.— 

I  have  just  returned  to  London  after  several 
weeks  absence  in  the  country,  where  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  great  damage  caused  by  the 
drought  to  trees  and  shrubs,  many  fine  trees  of 
various  ages  everywhere  being  apparently  quite 
deud.  On  returning  to  London,  however,  I  see 
vi'uctation  looking  quite  green  and  flourishing, 
alth(iu,i,h  it  is  the  end  of  August.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  rich  green  foliage  of 
the  London  Plane,  the  Poplar,  the  Ash,  and, 
above  all,  the  glorious  Fig.  The  Squares  in 
which  I  see  these  very  favourable  specimens  of 
successful  arboriculture  are  Trafalgar  Square, 
Golden  Square,  Leicester  Square,  Hanover 
Square  and  Cavendish  Square.  The  Fig  is 
especially  fine  in  Trafalgar  Square.  Henri/ 
Ilvhlrn,  S,  Uarivuod  Place,  Hanover  Square. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.— Another  method 
of  raising  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  besides  that 
mentioned  by  J  ■  If.  on  p.  5  in  the  issue  for 
July  8,  is  by  ringing.  Select  a  shoot  with  a  pro- 
miiient  bud  on  a  specimen  plant,  and,  in  August 
or  early  in  September,  when  the  bud  has  begun 
to  rise  above  the  foliage,  make  the  tongue  in  the 
stem  about  three  or  four  internodes  from  the 
top.  The  tongue  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Carnation  layering.  Split  a  "  60  "  pot  in  halves, 
which  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  an  old 
saw,  and  "place  the  two  halves  together  around 
the  stem,  securing  them  by  means  of  a  stake  and 
string,  as  shown  in  fig.  75.  Fill  the  pot  with 
some  light  soil,  which  must  bo  kept  moist.  In 
about  three  weeks  roots  will  have  formed,  and  the 
rooted  part  may  then  be  cut  off  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  and  transferred  to  another  pot  of  the 
same  siz3.     The  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 


plants  less  than  a  foot  high  may  be  raised  in  this 
manner.  Albert  Nohbs,  The  Gardens,  Gennimjs 
Park,  Maidstone. 

The  Potato  Crop.— Although  the  prospects 
for  a  good  Potato  crop  were  not  favourable  early 
in  the  season,  the  yield  will  prove  more  satisfac- 
tory  than    was    anticipated.        The    plants    were 


weeks  of  heat  and  drought  many  breadtlis  of  late 
Potatos  appear  healthy  and  vigorous.  But  the 
marked  feature  of  the  Potato  crop  is  the  general 
absence  of  the  fungus  disease,  Phythophthora  in- 
festans.  Has  the  great  heat  and  dryness  so  far 
prevented  the  disease  spores  from  making  growth, 
and  are  they  but  lying  dormant  ready  to  be- 
come active  when  rain  falls?  Although  there 
may  not  be  a  heavy  crop,  the  tubers  are  free  from 
disease,  exceedingly  well  matui'ed,  and  the  plants 
are  sturdy.  Generally  Potatos  seen  at  exhibitions. 
this  year  have  been  remarkably  good.     A.  D. 


Fig.    75. — PROPAGATING    DWARF   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS   BY    "  RINGING." 

checked  early  in  the  summer  by  excessive  heat 
and  dryness,  followed  by  a  brief  spell  of  cold 
weather,  and  in  many  localities  even  frost  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  cut  back  the  tops.  But  the 
Potato  enjoys  warmth,  and  strong-growing  main- 
crop  varieties  seem  to  have  been  benefited  by  the 
heat.  Early  varieties  matured  prematiu'ely,  giv- 
ing a  small  crop  of  medium-sized  tubers,  but  later 
varieties,  where  the  soil  has  been  deeply  worked 
and  enriched  with  manure,  retainec  their  foliage 
green  and  vigorous  to  an  unusual   degree.     No 


Fig.  74. — GRinr  of  dwarf 


VNTIIEMUM    ILANIS    OBTAINED    BY 


frame  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  near  to  the  glass.  By 
this  method  splendid  plants  may  be  had,  ranging 
in  height  from  9  to  18  inches.  Those  shown  in 
fig.  74  were  grown  in  this  manner.  By  a  careful 
selection  of  varieties  that  have  short  flower-stems. 


SOCIJBTTJBS. 

ANNANDALE  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  12. — The  annual  show  of  ihis  society, 
which  is  held  alternately  at  Annan  and  Locker- 
bie, took  place  on  this  date  at  the  latter  place. 
The  show  compared  favourably  with  the  one 
held  last  year.  Sweet  Peas  were  unusually  good, 
vegetables  formed  an  important  feature,  whilst, 
in  the  fruit  section,  exhibits  of  Grapes  were 
very  fine.  In  the  open  classes  for  pot  plants  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  was  Major  Ceitchley, 
Stapleton  Tower  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Niven),  his  chief 
competitors  being  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Eskrigg, 
and  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Collin.  Major  Critch- 
LEY  also  won  several  1st  prizes  in  the  section  for 
cut  flowers,  other  winners  being  J.  Davidson, 
Esq.,  Summerville  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Wilson) ;  Mr.  J. 
TwEEDiE  :  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  Mount  Annan  ;  Mr. 
D.  Whitelaw,  Locharbriggs  ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Grier- 
son  and  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Collin.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Mofkat,  Lockerbie,  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
Sweet  Pea  classes. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  .the  leading  prize-win- 
ners were  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  Summerville ; 
Major  Critchley  ;  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Collin ; 
Mr.  J.  French  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Cukrie. 

The  principal  prize-winners  in  the  fruit  classes 
were  J.  Maitland  Heriot,  Esq.,  Hetland  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Hiddleston) ;  Major  Critchley  ;  J. 
Davidson,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Eskrigg ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Hodgson.  Major  Critchley  led  in  tha 
class  for  a'coUection  of  fruit. 


doubt  the  broad,  spreading  haulm  by  shading 
the  ground  has  assisted  in  the  retention  of  what 
little  moisture  there  was  in  the  soil  by  prevent- 
ing evaporation,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  how- 
ever dry  and  hot  the  weather  may  be,  the  leafage 
of  Potatos  does  not  flag.       After  nearly  eight 


BRITISH    PTERIDOLOGICAL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  recently  at  Barnstaple.  Former 
meetings  have  been  held  either  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict or  Scotland,  but  Barnstaple  was  selected  this 
year,  with  a  view  to  examining  the  Ferns  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  The  weather 
throughout  was  most  delightful,  and  the  meeting 
was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  business  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  when 
the  president,  Mr.  Alex.  Cowan,  occupied  the 
chair.  But  several  informal  gatherings  took 
place,  and  at  these  Mr.  Cowan  exliibited,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Mr.  Phillips,  a  large  number 
of  Fern  fronds,  these  embracing  some  remarkably 
fine  varieties.  These  included  a  splendid  form 
of  Osmunda  regalis  undulata,  found  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  and  far  excelling  in  foliose  cliaracter 
an  otherwise  similar  variety  of  that  name  found 
many  years  ago  in  the  Azores ;  and  Lastrea 
dilatata  crispa  ochracea,  with  beautifully  cris- 
pate  frond,  liberally  and  constantly  splashed  with 
golden  yellow.  Another  very  fine  variety  was  a 
sub-plumose  foimi  of  Lastrea  Filix  mas,  of  a  very 
promising  type  for  cultural  selection.  Excur- 
sions were  made  to  Woody  Bay,  Hedensmouth, 
and  other  districts  in  the  locality,  but,  owing  to 
the  drought,  the  Ferns  in  many  places  were 
scorched  and  their  growth  so  stunted  as  to  mask 
any  varietal  characters  they  may  have  possessed. 
Dr.  i^tansfield,  however,  found  a  plant  of  Asple- 
iiium  adiantum  nigrum  with  multifid  frond  tips 
throughout,  and  some  very  foliose  forms  of  Las- 
trea montana.  i\Ir.  Druery,  among  other  minor 
finds,  discovered  a  Hartstongue  resembling  loba- 
tuni,  but  with  all  the  frond  terminals  symmetri- 
cally rounded  off  with  sori  radiating  around  the 
abruptly-shortened  mid-rib  like  the  figures  on  a 
clock  dial,  a  rare  variant,  which  he  named  Scolo- 
peudrium  vulgare  lobatum  radiosorum.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cranfield  met  with  most  success,  alighting 
upon  two  remarkably  fine  varieties,  one  a  wild 
deltoid  foliose  form  of  Lastrea  Filix  mas  with 
broad  dilatata-like  basal  pinnfe,  and  the  other, 
found  on  private  ground,  a  peculiarly  fine  foliose 
and  imbricate  variety  of  P.  aculeatum  which  had 
been  found  many  years  ago  near   Holsworthy. 
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SHROPSHIRE     HORTICULTURAL. 

Cxliibition  at  Shrewsbury,  August  23  and  24. 


The  37th  annual  summer  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
last  in  the  Quarry  Grounds,  Shrewsbury.  The 
general  disorganisation  in  the  railway  world  had 
its  effect  on  the  show,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained, as  late  as  last  Sunday,  that  a  postpone- 
ment would  be  necessary.  But  although  the 
tents  were  scarcely  filled  so  well  as  usual,  the 
failures  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  might 
have  been  e.vpected,  thanks  to  the  secretaries, 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton, 
who  put  forth  every  effort  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty. How  far  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
inrtuenced  by  the  railway  unrest  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  every- 
thing points  to  a  much  smaller  gate  than  usual. 
At  5.30  p.m.  on  the  first  day  the  receipts  were 
considerably  below  the  average.  Taking  the 
show  all  round,  it  was  a  good  average  display, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  already  referred  to  and 
the  long  period  of  drought,  which  has  affected 
all  outdoor  crops,  hastening  the  season  of  many, 
and  generally  reacting  injuriously  on  others, 
especially  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  quality 
of  the  exhibits  showed  little  deterioration  from 
this  cause,  if  we  e.\cept  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses. 
Dahlias  were  finer  than  usual,  the  season  suiting 
them ;  the  hot  weather  has  also  favoured  the 
production  of  intense  colour  in  indoor  foliage 
plants,  whilst  fruits  have  rarely  been  seen  in 
better  condition.  The  new  class  of  last  year  was 
slightly  modified,  and  this  season  indoor  flowers 
were  not  permissible,  but  the  class  was  arranged 
for  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  perennial 
flowers  with  rockery  and  pool  of  water.  In  the 
1st  prize  exhibit  a  free  use  was  made  of  cut 
flowers,  and  the.sc  were  arranged  too  thickly  to- 
gether. The  2nd  prize  group  was  crude  in 
arrangement  and  the  Uowcrs  were  over- 
crowded. Aquatics,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  varieties  of  Nympha:as,  were  not  well  re- 
presented. More  room  should  be  given  another 
year  to  this  class,  for  with  greater  scope,  better 
effects  could  be  produced.  Mr.  Naunton,  we 
were  pleased  to  observe,  was  present  as  usual, 
and  appeared  to  have  quite  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness. 

Decorative  Fruit  Classes. 

The  Shrewsbury  shows  have  a  reputation  for 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  fruit  exhibits,  and 
the  first  class  in  this  section  is  justly  allotted  to 
the  decorated  fruit  tables.  These  always  repre- 
sent the  highest  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  fruit- 
growers in  the  country,  and  the  competition  is 
always  of  the  keenest.  The  schedule  requires 
30  dishes  of  ripe  fruits,  in  not  fewer  than  10 
distinct  kinds.  The  exhibitors  are  allowed  to 
select  the  varieties,  but  not  more  than  14  bunches 
of  Grapes  are  permitted,  and  these  must  be 
shown  in  at  least  four  varieties  to  include  both 
black  and  white  varieties.  It  is  further  stipu- 
lated that  not  more  than  four  varieties  of  any 
one  kind  of  fruit  may  be  included,  nor  more 
than  two  di.shes  of  one  variety.  A  list  of  fruits 
permitted  with  the  maximum  number  of  points 
each  may  receive  is  given  in  the  schedule  as 
follows  : — 


6  Apples      7 

9  Apricots 6 

50  Cherries   (about)  5 

9  Figs  7 

Grapes  are  pointed  as  in  class  for  12 
'bunches. 

1  Melon  (each  fruit)       8 

8  Nectarines  8 

8  Peaches 8 

6  Pears        8 

12  Plums       6 

50  StrawbciTies  (about)    ...         ...         ...  6 

Any  kind  of  fruit  not  mentioned  above  to  re- 
ceive a  maximum  of  six  points.     Each  collection 


may  be  decorated  with  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  the  points  for  these  being  beauty  of 
flower  and  foliage  6,  and  general  arrange- 
ment for  effect  6.  The  1st  prize  consists  of  a 
silver  champion  cup,  valued  at  25  guineas,  and 
£20  in  cash,  the  cup  to  become  the  property  of 
any  competitor  who  wins  it  three  times  (not 
necessarily  in  succession).  The  exhibits  num- 
bered four,  one  less  than  last  year,  and  all  the 
exhibitors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  splen- 
did produce.  It  required  a  critical  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  judges  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  respective  displays,  and  judging 
was  not  completed  until  12.30.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Duke  of  West.minster,  Eaton 
Hall  (gr.  Jlr.  N.  F.  Barnes) ;  having  won  the 
cup  on  two  previous  occasions,  it  becomes 
his  absolute  property.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
the  collection  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  shown 
at  a  Shrewsbury  exhibition.  The  Grapes  in- 
cluded one  of  the  best  bunches  in  the  show,  a 
superb  example  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
shapely,  large  in  berry,  and  bearing  fine 
colour.  Madresfield  Court  was  also  shapely 
and  beautifully  finished.  Other  choice  dishes 
were  Nectarine  Hmuboldt,  Plum  Transparent 
Gage,  Peach  Royal  George,  Apples  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  (a  splendid  dish  of  this  superb  variety), 
and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  (the  fruits 
being  magnificently  coloured).  Melon  Scarlet 
Flesh,  Fig  Brown  Turkey,  and  Morello  Cherries. 
The  dishes  were  as  follows,  and  the  number  of 
points  obtained  for  each  dish  is  appended  ; — 
Apples  :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  65 ;  Emperor 
Alexander,  5 ;  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
6;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  6^.  Cherries,  4. 
Fijs,  6.  Grapes  :  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
9i,  9,  9,  8i  ;  Chasselas  Napoleon,  5i,  7; 
Appley  Towers,  7^,  8i,  8,  8i ;  Madresfield 
Court,  9,  8i,  8,  8.  .1/f/"/i,  6,  6,  7,  7. 
Xeclarines:  Humboldt,  7i,  7Ji ;  Pineapple,  7^, 
7^.  Peaches:  Belle  Bauce,  7;  Dymond,  7; 
Royal  George,  7^,  7.  Pears  :  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  7 :  Slarguerite  Marillat,  7^  ;  Triompho 
de  Vienne,  7 ;  Marguerite  Marillat,  6^ 
Plums  :  Transparent  Gage,  5.  Beauty  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  6.  General  arrangement 
for  effert,  5^.  'Total  number  of  points 
awarded,  278J.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Harringto.v,  Elvaston  Castle  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacie),  who  was  awarded  258^  points. 
Apples  gained  21^  out  of  a  possible  28  points. 
and  Grapes  120^  out  of  a  possible  143.  Ribstun 
Pippin  was  the  best  Apple,  gaining  six  points, 
the  next  best  dish  being  Pea.sgood's  Nonesuch, 
which  obtained  5^  points.  The  finest  Melon  was  a 
fruit  of  Hero  of  Lockinge ;  Pineapple  and  Hum- 
boldt were  the  choicest  Nectarines ;  Thomas 
Rivers,  the  best  Peach  :  and  Souvenir  du  Congres 
and  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  the  best  Pears.  3rd, 
J.  H.  Drake,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Parker),  with  238.^  points.  Apples  of  exceptional 
size  were  .shown  in  this  collection  :  his  fruits  of 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  were  awarded  the 
maximum  number  of  points,  must  have  weighed 
half  a  pound  apiece.  4th,  Lady  Henry  Somku- 
SET,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mullins). 

Collections  of  Fruits. 

Thero  were  two  classes  for  coll«>ctions  of  fruits, 
the  more  important  being  for  12  dishes.  Tha 
conditions  of  the  schedule  in  the  larger  class 
required  12  distinct  varieties  in  not  fewer  than 
nine  kinds,  and  not  more  than  two  varieties  of 
a  kind.  Black  and  White  Grapes  wero  regarded 
as  distinct  kind,'?,  and  two  bunches  of  each 
variety  constituted  a  dish.  Each  collection  was 
required  to  bo  decorated,  for  which  separate 
prizes  were  offered.  There  were  five  exhibits 
compared  with  seven  last  year.  The  quality, 
however,  was  superior  to  last  season.  The 
premier  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Barker). 
The  dishes  were  Humboldt  Nectarines,  Dy- 
mond Peaches,  Rihston  Pippin  Apples,  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  Transparent  Gage,  Triomphe  da 
Vienne    and    Souvenir    du    Congres    Pears,    Sut- 


ton's Scarlet  and  yellow-skinned  Seedling 
Melons,  and  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Jladresfield  Court  Grapes.  Taking 
them  in  detail  the  Grapes  were  excellent,  the 
two  bunches  of  Madreiheld  Court  being  almost 
perfect,  splendidly  coloured,  well  matched,  and 
with  heavy  bloom,  denoting  high  finish.  The 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburghs  were  large,  and 
the  berries  well  developed ;  one  being 
especially  well  finished.  The  berries  ot 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  small,  but  of 
a  rich,  amber  colour,  and  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  table.  The  dish  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne 
Pear  was  outstanding  amongst  the  other  kinds, 
the  fruits  being  of  magnificent  quality.  Dymoncl 
Peaches  and  Transparent  Gages  left  little 
to  be  desired,  whilst  the  Apples  were  also  very 
good.  The  2nd  prize  for  decoration  was 
awarded  to  this  exhibit.  The  2nd  prize  collection 
of  fruit  was  shown  by  T^ord  Biddulph,  Led- 
bury Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cotton).  His  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes  were  a  feature,  but  the  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  were  small  and  unripe.  Madres- 
field Court  was  moderately  good,  and  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  fine  of  berry,  but  the  bunches  none 
too  shapely.  Pineapple  Nectarines  were  splen- 
did, being  large,  and  coloured  to  a  high  degree. 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears, 
and  Bellegarde  Peaches  were  also  very  choice 
fruits.  Besides  these  were  Kirke's  Plums,  a 
Seedling  Melon,  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples.  I'he 
1st  prize  for  decoration  was  awarded  to  this 
group,  the  subjects  employed  being  pink  Carna- 
tions, Lilium  lancifolium  and  Francoa  ramosa, 
with  suitable  gra.sses  aiul  greenery.  3rd,  Mrs.  F. 
Need,  Great  Malvern  (gr.  JMr.  J.  Jonejs),  who 
showed  splendid  Grapes  of  Appley  Towers  and 
heavy  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc.  The  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  mediocre,  and  un- 
ovcnly  matched.  Brown  Turkey  Figs  wero 
specially  good,  and  Peaches  and  Nectarines  very 
highly  coloured.  4th,  Lord  Belper,  Derby  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke). 

There  were  six  entries  in  the  class  for  nine 
dishes,  double  the  number  of  last  year.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  by  Capt.  Heywood  Lonsdale, 
Shavington  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mills),  whose  fruit 
was  on  the  small  side,  but  of  splendid  quality, 
including  high  finish.  The  Grapes  were  Madres- 
field Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of  which 
the  black  variety  was  the  better.  AUington  Pip- 
pin Apples  were  large  and  highly  coloured,  with 
a  good  bloom  ;  a  good  dish  of  Nectarine  Peach,  a 
seedling  Melon,  Pear  Marguerite  Marillat,  ratlier 
small  Nectarines  of  Pitmastcm  Orange  and  Stan- 
wick  Elruge  varieties,  and  moderate  Peaches  of 
Bellegarde  variety  completed  the  collection.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston 
Hall  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Rrjberts).  Melons  wero  good 
in  this  exhibit.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  pos- 
sessed extra  largo  berries,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water exhibited  a  fine  amber  colour,  but  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines  were  over-ripe  and  bruised, 
whilst  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pears  were  inferior.  There 
was  an  excellent  dish  of  Noblesse  Peach.  3rcl, 
A.  H.  Heber  Percy,  Esq.,  Hodnet  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Catt),  with  good  produce,  stone  fruits  being  of 
splendid  quality,  and  Grapes  being  his  weakest 
di.^hes.  4th,  Ceil.  Isacson,  West  Felton  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Willdig).  Tho  prizes  for  decorations  in  this 
class  were  awarded  as  follow  :  1st,  A.  11.  Heber 
Percy,  Esq.,  Hodnet  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Catl)  ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Swann,  Halston  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  0.  Rnb-rts). 

Grapes. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  or  more,  dis- 
tinct varieties,  but  not  more  than  four  bunrhrs  of 
any  one  variety. — The  hunches  were  to  be  slicged 
on' boards  anci  the  whole  arranged  on  a  table 
.space  measuring  8  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches^  in  two 
tiers  2  feet  3  inches  wide.  Each  bunch  was  to  bo 
judged  on  its  individual  merits  and  the  points 
awarded  marked  on  cards  and  placed  on  the 
tables  after  tho  judging  was  finished. 

There  wero  ten  exhibits,  compared  with  six 
last  year,  and  the  general  quality  of  tho  Grapes 
was  good,  although  not  exceptional.     In  a  keen 
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competition  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop.  This  exhibitor 
gained  101  points,  awarded  as  follows  : — 


No 


iible 


Points  No.  of 

Bunch.            Vanely  of  Grape.          Awaided.  Points. 

1  Muscat  Hamburgh  ...  7  10 

2  Muscat  of  Alexandria     ...  8i  11 

3  Madresfield  Court 9'  10 

4  Black  Hamburgh 9  10 

5  Muscat  of  Alexandria    ...  85  11 

6  Muscat  Hamburgh  ...  8  10 

7  Muscat  Hamburgh  ...  8  10 

8  Muscat  of  Alexandria     ...  9  11 

9  Madresfield   Court  ...  8^  10 

10  Madresfield  Court  ...  8^  10 

11  Muscat  of  Alexandria    ...  85  11 

12  Madresfield  Court  ...  8^  10 


Totals 


101 


124 


It  will  be  seen  that  no  bunch  was  awarded  the 
maximum  number  of  points ;  the  Madresfield 
Court  and  Black  Hamburgh  varieties  were  the 
best,  and  generally  the  black  (Jrapes  were  the 
finest,  Muscat  of"  Alexandria,  although  well 
finished  in  berry,  being  unexceptional  in  size  of 
bunch  or  berry.  Madresfield  Court  was  splendid 
in  quality,  and  was  only  lacking  in  size  of  bunch. 
The  1st  prize  for  decoration  was  also  awarded  to 
this  exhibit. 

Only  half  a  point  separated  the  2nd  prize  ex- 
hibit, which  included  much  larger  bunches,  but 
less  perfectly  finished.  The  exhibitor  was  Lord 
RowALLAN,  "Rowallan,  Ayr  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dixon). 
The  fruits  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were 
green,  but  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  were 
splendid,  and  one  bunch  was  awarded  the 
maximum  number  of  points.  This  splendid  bunch 
was  the  subject  of  general  comment.  There  was 
a  companion  bunch,  but  this  was  less  perfectly 
finished,  although  equally  large.  Madresfield 
Court  was  excellent,  and  the  fruits  only  needed 
a  little  longer  time  for  perfect  ripening. 


No. 


Possible 


Points  No.  of 

Bunch.            Variety  of  Grape.  .'\\vaided.  Points. 

1  Muscat  Hamburgh  ...     6^  10 

2  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ...     8  11 

3  Black   Hambm-gh  ...     8  10 

4  Madresfield    Court  ...     8^  10 

5  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ...     7j  11 

6  Muscat  Hamburgh  ...     8^  10 

7  Madresfield    Court  ...     84  10 

8  Black   Hamburgh  ...     9  10 

9  Black  Hamburgh  ..      8^  10 

10  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ...     85  11 

11  Madresfield    Court  ...     9  10 

12  Muscat   Hamburgh  ...  10  10 


Totals 


100  i 
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The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  gained  the  3rd  prize, 
was  awarded  99  points.  This  exhibitor  showed 
Black  Hamburgh  uniformly  well  and  gained 
27  points  out  of  a  possible  30  for  this 
variety.  4th,  J.  H.  Drakes.  Esq.,  Market  Rasen 
(gr.  Air.  W.  Parker).  5th,  Miss  Webb.  New- 
stea^l  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Ireland).  6th.  Lord 
Belper,  Derby '(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke).  The  2nd 
prize  for  decoration  was  awarded  to  Miss  Webb, 
Newstead  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Ireland). 

Collection  of  four  bunches. — There  were  four 
entries  in  this  class,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded 
to  the  largest  bunches,  shown  by  Lord  Harlech, 
Brogyntyn  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert).  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  were  long  and  tapering  and  Madres- 
field Court  heavy,  but  none  too  shapely  and  the 
berries  rather  small.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  G.  Tangye,  Esq.,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
kins),  whose  bunches  were  large  but  unripe,  the 
berries  of  Madresfield  Court  being  quite  red. 
3rd,  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkinalt,  Chirk  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Dawes),  whose  bunches  were  quite  ripe  but 
small. 

The  following  classes  were  for  two  bunches  of 
one  variety  : — 

Black  Hamburijh. — This  popular  Grape  was 
shown  by  six  exhibitors.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  bunches  of  gcxjd  average  quality,  and 
they  obtained  the  1st  prize.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Har&ington  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre)  for  an  almost  companion  pair  of 
bunches  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's.  3rd.  Col. 
France  H.a.yhurst.  Middlewick  (gr.  Mr,  A.  H. 
Hall). 


The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  single  bunch  of 
Black  Hamburgh  was  won  by  Mr.  Drakes  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Parker). 

BlacI:  Muscat  varieties. — The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  was  awarded  to  the  variety  Madresfield 
C'ourt,  shown  by  Col.  France  Hayhurst, 
Middlewick  (gr.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall),  the  bunches 
being  of  average  size  and  very  deep  in  colour. 
2nd,  J.  Drakes,  Esq.,  with  larger  bunches  of 
the  same  variety,  having  less  perfectly  ripened 
berries.  3rd,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr. 
Mr,  S.  Barker),  with  Muscat  Hamburgh, 

Madresfield  Court. — It  was  an  easy  matter 
to  select  the  1st  prize  bunches  in  the  class  for 
this  popular  Grape,  those  shown  by  Col,  France 
Hayhurst  (gr.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall)  being  easily  the 
best.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Barker),  for  a  well- 
matched  pair  of  bunches,  perfect  in  berry,  but 
on  the  small  side.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Faulkner, 
West  Kirby. 

Blade  Alicante. — There  were  six  exhibits  of 
this  variety,  and  again  Col.  Hayhurst  won  the 
1st  prize,  although  he  had  a  keen  rival  in  Mr. 
Drakes,  finish  of  berry  being  the  deciding  fac- 
tor. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Worksop  (gr. 
Mr.  S.  Barker),  was  placed  3rd. 

Any  other  Black  Grape. — There  were  seven 
entries  forthcoming  in  this  class,  and  here  Miss 
Webb,  Newstead  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Ireland) 
excelled  with  bunches  of  the  large  variety  Bar- 
barossa,  sometimes  known  as  Gros  Guillaume ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Drakes,  with  Black  Alicante ;  3rd, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  Gros  Colman, 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — This  cla.=s  produced 
a  good  contest  amongst  nine  competitors,  but 
no  e.xhibit  was  finer  than  might  be  expected  in 
such  a  favourable  season.  The  pair  of  bunches 
exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster  were 
decidedly  good,  being  well  matched,  and  possess- 
ing berries  of  good  colour.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  for  these,  the  2nd  prize  being  won  by 
Mr.  J.  Drakes.  The  best  single  bunch  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  was  also  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  Mr.  Drakes  was  2nd. 

Any  other  White  Grape. — In  a  moderate  com- 
petition the  1st  prize  was  won  bv  J.  Buchan, 
Esq.,  Huyton  (gr.  Mr.  W,  Oldham),  with  the 
variety  Buckland  Sweetwater :  2nd,  G.  A. 
GiBBS,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bourton  (gr.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son), with  the  same  variety. 

Heaviest  Bunch  of  Grapes. — The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  won  the  Ist  prize  in  this  class  with 
a  bunch  weighing  7  lbs.  The  variety  was  not 
named,  but  it  was  apparently  Barbarossa.  2nd, 
Col.  France  Hayhurst,  with  a  bunch  of  Black 
Alicante,  weighing  5^  lbs. 

Local  Guape  Classes. 
There  were  five  classe.i  for  Grapes  culti- 
vated in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  The 
awards  were  made  as  follows:  Black  Ham- 
hurr/h  :  1st,  Captain  Hey  wood  Lonsdale, 
Shavington  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J,  Mills)  :  2nd,  Col. 
M.  Is.\csoN,  West  Felton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Willdig). 
Madresfield  Court:  1st,  Capt.  Haywood  Lons- 
dale; 2nd,  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Lambert).  Any  other  variety  of  black 
Grape :  1st,  Lord  Haklech,  with  Alnwick 
Seedling ;  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Oswestry 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Davies),  with  Black  Hamburgh. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria :  1st,  Lord  Harlech; 
2nd,  Capt.  Heywood  Lonsd.ile.  -.-1;i^  other 
variety  of  white  Grape:  Mrs.  F.  Alderson, 
Oswestry  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Davies),  won  the  1st  prize 
in   this  class  with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Other   Kinds   of   Fruit. 

Peaches. — These  fruits,  also  Nectarines,  were 
of  exceptionally  high  colour.  The  largest  fruits  of 
Peaches,  shown  by  Sir  C.  A.  Smith,  Bart..  Ban- 
gor (gr.  Mr.  H.  Weaver),  were  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  the  variety  being  unnamed,  but  it  was  ap- 
parently Bellegarde.  2nd.  Barrington,  .-shown  by 
Duke  of  Westminster.  There  were  12  competi- 
tors in  this  class. 

Xeclarine-^. — Amongst  11  competitors,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  won  the  premier  prize 
with  magnificent  fruits  of  Pineapple.  2nd,  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  with  the  same  variety. 

Apricots. — In  a  season  of  great  scarcity  of 
these  fruits  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  only  two 
exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Lord 
Harlech  for  fruits  below  the  average  quality. 


Melons. — There  were  13  green-fleshed  and  15 
scarlet-fleshed  Melons.  The  best  of  the  forniiir 
type  was  shown  by  W.  J.  Legge,  Esq.,  JMadeley 
(gr.  Mr.  J,  Stalker),  and  of  the  latter  by  Col. 
CoRNWALLis  West,  Ruthin  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Forder) ; 
in  both  cases  eating  quality  was  the  only  consi- 
deration. The  best  white-fleshed  Melon  was  shown 
by  Lord  Belper,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooke). 

Plums. — The  best  Gage  Plums  were  Trans- 
parent Gage,  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  the  best 
Yellow  Plums,  Washington,  shown  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  Castle  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Searle)  ;  and  the  best  purple  or  red  Plums, 
Victoria,  shown  by  Dr.  Rameaut,  Bictou  Heath 
(gr.  Mr.  Jones). 

Cherries. — Amongst  eight  dishes  of  Cherries, 
all  of  the  Morello  type,  the  best  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Faulkner,  West  Kirby. 

Six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits. — This  class  and  five 
other  classes  for  fruits  were  restricted  to  growers 
in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  The  1st  prize  for 
six  dishes  was  won  by  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Oswes- 
try (gr,  Jlr.  G.  Davies),  who  showed  Morello 
Cherries,  White  Currants,  Jargonelle  Pears, 
Lane's  Prince  Albel't  Apples,  and  Gooseberries. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  with  the  group  classes.  There 
was  too  strong  a  family  likeness  in  the  exhibits 
shown  in  the  principal  class.  In  each  case  there 
was  practically  the  same  archway  at  the  back. 
The  body  of  the  group  consisted  of  raised  Cro- 
tons — fine  plants,  triumphs  of  cultural  skill — ris- 
ing from  a  groundwork  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Whilst  the  style  of  arrangement  in  one 
instance  would  be  very  pleasing  and  would  com- 
mand attention,  yet  when  repeated,  with  but 
slight  variations,  three  or  four  time.s,  it  fails  to 
please.  The  new  group  class,  first  included  last 
year,  which  permits  the  use  of  cut  flowers  of  any 
kind  and  requires  a  rockery,  pool  of  water,  &c., 
was  not  strongly  contested.  As  this  style  of  group- 
ing should  be  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
older-established  method  of  arrangement,  larger 
pools  of  water  would  probably  be  advantageous. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  ex- 
hibited the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
in  and  out  of  bloom,  arranged  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  and  occupying  a  space  of  250  square 
feet.  For  brilliance  of  colour,  richness  of  foli- 
age and  tasteful  arrangement  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  superior  to  this  beauti- 
ful group.  Splendid,  single-stemmed  Ccdiseums, 
bearing  perfect  leaves  of  rich  colour  and  grace- 
ful form,  rose  at  studied,  yet  informal,  intervals. 
Cork-covered  stands  were  planted  with  just  the 
right  numbers  of  less  showy  plants  as  Ferns, 
which  served  as  an  admirable  foil  to  the  tropi- 
cal colouring.  In  the  groundwork  of  bright  foli- 
age, and  cool,  green  Ferns,  were  intermingled 
spikes  of  Cattleyas,  whilst  sprays  of  Oncidiums 
added  lightness  and  grace.  At  the  back- 
ground a  nearly  flat-topped  archway,  com- 
posed of  virgin  cork,  had  all  the  appearance  of 
antiquity,  'Trails  of  Vitis  heterophylla  varie- 
gata  drooped  gracefully  in  company  with  a 
few  medium-sized  Codiaeums.  At  the  very 
back  a  fine  Seafoiihia  elegans  added  a  dignity, 
and  the  arched  leaves  served  to  render  this 
charming  group  complete  and  finely  balanced. 
2nd,  Sir  G.  H.  Kendrick,  Whetstone,  Edgbas- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  Macdonald),  with  a  group  of  finely- 
grown  plants  of  very  similar  style  of  arrange- 
ment to  the  1st  prize  exhibit.  Here  the  raised 
plants  at  the  front  were  just  a  trifle  too  tall, 
and  somewhat  obstructed  the  view.  In  looking  at 
this  display  of  splendid  plants  one  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  be  able  to  stand  15  to  20  feet  away, 
from  which  standpoint  the  effect  would  have  been 
admirable.  At  the  back  a  fan  Palm  was  very 
ornamental.  The  tall  Codiaeums  were  exceedingly 
fine  and  highly  coloured.  Towards  the  back,  half- 
a-dozen  plants  of  Ixora  Dufiii  with  immense 
trusses  of  bloom  supplied  very  rich  colour.  The 
margin  of  the  group  was  nicely  broken,  and  com- 
posed of  suitable  .plants.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Man- 
ning, Dudley.  This  was  a  graceful  and  nicely- 
balanced  group,  arranged  in  the  usual  fashion. 
As  compared  with  the  superior  exhibits,  this  col- 
lection lacked  colour.  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leaming- 
ton, staged  a  group  that  contained  many  charm- 
ing and  well-grown  plants,  and  so  impressed  the 
judges  as  to  receive  an  extra  award. 

The  new  class  of  last  year  was  for  a  group  of 
hardv  herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  and  flowers, 
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with  background  of  decorative  plants.  Bamboos, 
&c.,  with  rockery,  pool  of  water,  Nymph3?as, 
water  plants.  &c.,  arranged  for  natural  effect ;  cut 
flowers  allowed.  To  occupy  a  space  not  exceed- 
ing 250  square  feet.  Two  exhibits  were  staged  ; 
others  were  entered,  but,  through  the  railway 
strike,  these  latter  were  not  forthcoming.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  GuNN  &  Sons, 
Olton.  The  motif  of  this  striking  collection  was  a 
small  pool  of  Nymphseas,  bounded  in  front  with  a 
r.arrow.  skilfully-planted  rockery,  flanked  with 
tall  Liliums,  and  backed  with  brightly-coloured 
flowers,  rising  to  graceful  Bamboo.".  The  frontal 
rcckery,  which  contained  suitable  plants, 
Icoked  as  though  it  had  been  lifted  from 
some  old  garden  and  placed  in  position  undis- 
turbed. Liliums,  chiefly  L.  auratura  and  L. 
speciosura  rubrum,  and  Helenium  were  the  prin- 
cipal flowering  plants  used.  These,  arranged  in 
bold  masses,  arrested  attention,  and  the 
Japanese  species  hearilv  scented  the  air.  2nd, 
Mrs.  SwANN.  Halston  liall.  Though  the  general 
scheme  of  this  collection  was  good,  yet  too  much 
material  was  employed  in  its  execution,  and  it 
lacked  brightness.  If  it  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged out-of-doors  during  the  hot  weather  we 
have  just  experienced,  the  cool  greenness  would 
have  been  highly  appreciated,  but  the  dull  can- 
va*  roof  of  the  tent  required  bright  colours. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  groups  in  tlie  county 
class.  For  the  most  part  these  were  arranged 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  open  class,  and  in  a 
few  instances  more  skill  was  displayed.  Smaller 
and  lighter  plants  were  so  disposed  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  vision,  the  1st  prize  arrangement 
being  well  balanced  and  attractive,  containing 
well-grown  plants.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  How- 
son,  Market  Drayton  (gr.  Mr.  Townsend) ;  2nd, 
Mrs.  BuRD,  Shrewsbury ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Sw.^nn, 
Shrewsbury.  The  best  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  were  shown  by  Lord  Harlech.  Ixora 
Dufiii,  Gloriosa  superba,  and  AUamanda  Schottii 
being  his  best  specimens ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Fabbant, 
Shrewsbury. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  rock  and  Alpine 
plants,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hayes, 
Keswick,  won  the  1st  prize.  This  collection  of 
rock  and  Alpine  plants  was  very  refreshing  after 
the  arrangements  we  have  become  accustomed  to 
at  the  London  shows.  Mr.  Hayes  abandoned  the 
conventioijal  dabs  of  sandstone  or  rock,  and 
nicely  arranged  his  plants  amongst  small  pieces  of 
cork.  The  whole  effect  was  very  pleasing.  Such 
arrangements  on  stagings  had  far  better  be 
frankly  artificial  rather  than  attempted  naturaJ 
effects.  Many  Ericaceae  were  shown  full  of 
flower,  such  as  E.  Mackaii  plena.  E.  cinerea 
alba,  E.  vulgaris  rigida,  and  E.  Alportii.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  with  a  similar  ar- 
rangement but  as  more  lowly  plants  had  been 
u>ed,  a  flatness  resulted.  CEnothera  pallida, 
Linaria  alpina  rosea,  Veronica  rupestris  alba,  far 
superior  to  the  type,  and  V.  splcata  cor^-mbcsa 
were  shown  in  good  form. 

Specimen  Plants. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  showed 
15  huge  plants,  which  were  models  of  skilful 
cultivation,  and  were  arranged  in  an  attractive 
manner.  Three  tall  Palms  (Kentias  australis 
and  Forsteriana)  occupied  the  back  row,  and  the 
remaining  plants  had  their  bright  colours  har- 
moniously blended.  Tl>i»  Codiaeums  shown  were 
Count-ess  and  angustifolium ;  these  were  excep- 
tionally healthy,  and  the  uppermost  leave*  were 
almost  golden  in  colour.  An  immense  Statice 
profusa  was  well  set  off  by  Rondelctia  speciosa 
major.  Ixora  Duffii.  and  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Another  Ixora  Duffii,  with  immense  heads  of 
bright  flowers,  divided  the  Stephanotis  from  a 
fine  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  and  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  the  delightfully-scented  AUamanda 
grandiflora.  A  third  Ixora  Duffii,  AUamanda 
nobilie.  and  a  rather  smaller  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouri completed  this  large  exhibit.  Mr.  W. 
Vause,  Leamington,  won  the  2nd  prize  with  a 
collection  that,  stan(ling  alone,  would  attract 
much  attention,  but  here,  next  to  Messrs. 
Cypher's  wonderful  plants,  it  was  unfortunat^-lv 
over-sliadowed.  Two  fine  Ericas  and  a  beautiful 
snecimen  of  Tabernsemontana  were  the  pick  of 
the  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  &  Sons  also  secured 
first  place  in  the  class  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants.  The  most  striking  specimen  was 
.m  immense  Statice  intermedia.  Rondeletia 
speciosa  major  was  well  flowered,  though  a  trifle 


too  clcsely  tied  ;  but  as  we  well  know  this  is 
a  difficult  plant  to  train  to  any  degree  of  grace. 
Two  plants  of  Ixora  Duffii  carried  many 
heads  of  richly-coloured  flowers.  Cleroden- 
dron Balfouri  was  a  perfect  plant  of  its  class, 
but  some  of  the  flowers  of  AUamanda  nobilis 
were  fading.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause.  Leamington. 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Rondeletia  speciosa  major, 
AUamanda  noljilis,  Statice  intermedia.  Erica 
Macnabiana  and  Codiaeum  aigburthense,  of 
moderate  quality,  were  the  best  plants  in  this 
exhibit.  3rd.  Mr.  W.  R.  M.^nning,  Dudley,  with 
smaller  plants;  three  of  Erica,  two  of  Bougain- 
villea glabra,  and  one  of  Rondeletia  speciosa 
major. 

Messrs.  James  Cypher  &  Sons  again  occupied 
the  premier  position  in  the  class  for  30  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches. 
The  plants,  though  of  necessity  of  smaller  size, 
were  of  the  same  high  quality  and  clean  culture 
that  characterised  the  larger  specimens.  Some  of 
the  plants  were  miniature  duplicates  of  those  in 
the  larger  class.  Other  noteworthy  examples  were 
Chironia  ixifera  (a  very  useful  plant  for  cool 
greenhouse  decoration  at  the  present  season) ; 
Ixora  regina,  the  flowers  a  pleasing  shade  of 
colour ;  Codiaeum  inimitabilis,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderfully-coloured  Croton  in  the  show, 
and  the  graceful-featherad  Phoenix  Roebelinii. 
Mr.  B.  Cromwell,  Hunt's  Cross,  Liver- 
pool, who  was  awarded  the  3id  prize,  showed 
great  ta^te  and  no  little  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  exhibit,  which  more  nearly  ap- 
proached Messrs.  Cypher's  standard  than  did 
any  other  exhibit.  In  this  collection  we  ob- 
served Dipladenia  amabilis,  with  its  bright- 
rose-coloured  Allamanda-shaped  flowers.  Aloca- 
sia  Sanderiana  was  also  very  good,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  2nd  prize  exhibits  in 
Class  3.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
judges  did  not  consider  this  exhibit  worthy  of 
the  2nd  prize.     There  was  a  third  competitor. 

The  first  prize  for  12  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots,  not  exceeding  15  inches,  was 
awarded  to  Lord  Harlech.  Brogyntyn  Igr.  Mr. 
T.  I^ambert),  for  an  exceedingly  meritorious  col- 
lection. The  Codiaetmis  were  graceful  and  well 
coloured,  and  the  flowering  plants  consisted  of 
Gloriosa  superba.  Acalypha  hispida.  Clerodendron 
fallax  (a  splendid  plant),  C.  Balfouri,  AUamanda 
Hendersonii  Ixora  Duffii  and  I.  Williamsii. 
Amongst  the  four  Codiaeums  shown  C.  Andrea- 
num  was  especially  good,  whilst  a  good  Kentia 
Porsteriana  completed  the  12  plants.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Manning,  with  smaller  plants,  which  lacked  the 
freshness  and  high  colour  of  the  foregoing  col- 
lection, was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  exotic  Ferns  was 
shown  by  Capt.  H.  Lonsdale,  Shavington  Hall 
(gr.  Mr.  ,J.  MiUs).  This  exhibitor  staged  large 
plants  of  Polypodium  giganteum,  Adiantum  for- 
mosum,  A.  cuneatum,  ajid  A.  cardiochltena. 
2nd.  Major  Newill,  Admaston  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Ashwood). 

For  six  Dracienas,  the  plants  in  the  Ist-prize 
collection,  shown  by  Lord  Harlech,  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  grown  and  of  high  colour,  the 
varieties  Victoria,  amabilis,  and  Lord  Wolseley 
being  especially  meritorious. 

In  a  good  competition,  the  1st  prize  for  four 
Fuchsias  was  won  by  Mrs.  JowETT ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell,   Chatsworth  House. 

Many  large  plants,  bearing  healthy  foliage 
and  numerous  spikes  of  Sower,  were  staged  in 
the  class  for  six  double-flowered  Pelargoniums. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  JowETT,  Kington 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Bridge) ;  and  the  2nd  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cliff  &  Sons,  Abbey  Foregate.  The  best 
exhibit  of  six  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cliff  &  Sons  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
HowELLsj  Belle  Vue.  Mr.  J.  Hammonds,  Shrews. 
bury,  excelled  in  the  class  for  six  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias,  and  Col.  Robinson  in  that  for  12 
Gloxinias. 

A  class  was  provided  for  12  plants  for  table 
decoration,  to  be  shown  in  pots  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  diameter.  All  the  plants  exhibited 
were  well  furnished  and  of  good  quality,  but  in 
several  cases  their  decorative  value  was  depre- 
ciated by  the  colours  <if  the  paper  used  to  drape 
the  flower-pots.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  fol- 
low : — Ist,  Sir  O.  H.  Kenhkick  ;  2nd,  Mr.  NuT- 
tall-Prescot  ;  3rd.  Mr.  Howson.  Market  Dray- 
ton. Lord  Harlech  exhibited  the  best  group  of 
12  miscellaneous  plants. 


Cut  Flowers. 

The  10  classes  for  florists'  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers  constituted  an  admirable  section  of  the 
show.  Much  taste  .ind  skill  had  been  expended 
upon  the  different  exhibits.  The  "  Bouquets  of 
Flowers"  were  exceedingly  bright  and  weU 
arranged. 

Bridiys  bouquet  with  Orchids  and  two  irides- 
maids'  bouquets  (Orchids  excluded)  in  a  stated 
space. — 1st,  Miss  E.  E.  Todd,  Musselburgh.  This 
was  a  very  effective  exhibit,  in  which,  however, 
the  tulle  and  silk  ribbons,  obtruded  rather  more 
than  our  taste  admired.  The  bride's  bouquet 
was  composed  entirely  of  Orchids,  chiefly  Pliahe- 
nopsis.  while  the  bridesmaids'  bouquets  consisted 
of  pink  Carnatious,  and  in  each  case  were  re- 
lieved by  trails  of  -Asparagus  plumosus.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Garner  was  placed  2nd  with  a  very  simi- 
lar arrangement,  but  his  Carnations  lacked  the 
brightness  of  those  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit.  3rd, 
Mr"  J.  Knight,  Wolverhampton. 

The  best  single  bride's  bouquet  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  A.  Adshead,  Oatley,  Cheshire.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  shower  bouquet  of  Orchids,  Pancra- 
tium fragrans,  and  Lily-o£-the- Valley,  with  a 
few  sprigs  of  white  Heather  "for  luck."  2nd, 
Mr.  G.\rner. 

The  Ist  piize  for  a  bouquet  of  flowers  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Adshead,  who  made,  a  very 
bright  and  attractive  bouquet,  using  various 
Orchids  (Cattleyas,  Oncidiums  and  Cypripe- 
diums),  with  a  few  highly-coloured  Croton  leaves 
and  Asparagus  plumosus.  2nd,  Mr.  Garner. 
This  exhibitor  showed  the  best  bouquet  of 
flowers,  Orchids  excluded,  with  flowers  of 
Gloriosa  Rothschildiana.  and  just  a  few  t^roton 
leaves  and  Asparagus  tastefully  blended. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  some  instances  these  flowers  had  suffered 
from  the  drought  and  heat,  but  the  leading  ex- 
hibits were  characterised  by  large  flowers  of 
fresh,  distinct  colours  borne  on  long,  strong 
stalks.  The  premier  class  for  this  popular  flower 
made  a  very  attractive  display,  although  the 
number  of  exhibitors  was  very  much  smaller 
than  last  year.  In  each  case  much  care  and 
taste  had  "been  expended  in  the  arrangements, 
so  that  the  colours  blended  harmoniously. 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  G. 
L.  Moffatt,  Lockerbie,  was  placed  Ist.  His 
display  was  much  the  best  :  the  chief  varieties 
were  Chas.  Foster,  Edrom  Beauty,  Geo.  Herbert 
and  Zephyr.    2nd,  Dr.  Rambaut,  Bjctoii. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Moffat  excelled  in  the  class  for 
six  distinct  varieties.  As  in  the  previous  class, 
this  competitor's  flowers  were  large  and  borne 
on  stout  stalks.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Brydon.  3rd,  Mr. 
D.  Williams,  Aberdare. 

In  the  class  for  18  distinct  varieties.  Col. 
CoBNWALLis  West  showed  superior  flowers 
to  those  of  other  exhibiiors.  All  the  sorts  shown 
were  well  represented.  The  best  were  Dazzler, 
A.sta  Ohn,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  Menie  Christie,  and 
Princess  Victoria.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Banks. 
These  flowers  were  very  fresh,  and  also  well  ar- 
ranged. Kitty  Clive,  Mrs.  Routzhan  Spencer  and 
Etta  Dyke  are  a  selection.  3id,  Sir  C.  A. 
Smith,  Bangor  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Weaver). 


Roses. 

Not  only  has  the  month  of  Roses  long  since 
passed,  but  the  recent  heavy  rains  following  on 
a  losg  period  of  drought  hiive  much  af- 
fected the  blooms.  Consequently,  the  dis- 
play of  Roses  was  smaller  than  usual, 
and  the  individual  blooms  were  not  of  higSi 
quality.  There  was  only  one  competitor  in  the 
class  "for  a  coUection.  The  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  who  deservedly 
received  the  Ist  prize.  This  firm  staged  a  tall, 
narrow  display,  chiefly  of  the  single  and  decora- 
tive kinds.  The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  24  cut 
Roses  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  & 
Sons,  Aberdeen,  who  showed  Lyon  Rose,  Augusta 
Rigokard,  Caroline  Tcstout,  .Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  and  Earl  of  Warwick.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards.  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons  also  excelled  in  the  class  for 
15  cut  Rosps,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  being  again  2nd.  Dr.  Rambadt, 
Bicton,  showed  the  best  12  blooms. 
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Carnations. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  cut  tree  Car- 
nations was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Waters,  Bal- 
combe,  who  showed  fine  flowers  intermingled 
with  a  judicious  amount  of  green  foliage.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik.  The  premier  exhibit 
of  a  collection  of  cut  Carnations  and  Picotees 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  M.  Campbell,  in  whose 
collection  the  lighter  shades  predominated.  2nd, 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Bkown,  King's  Norton,  who  had 
more  colour  but  inferior  blooms.  In  a  similar 
class,  from  which  traders  were  excluded,  Mr.  W. 
H.  B,A.NKS  was  placed  1st.  2nd,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Brown. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre, 
N.B.,  showed  the  best  12  vases  of  Carnations  or 
Picotees.  2nd,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  King's 
Norton.  The  best-displayed  12  bunches  of  stove 
or  greenhouse  flowers  was  exhibited  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Searle) ;  a  very  meritorious  collection,  the  chief 
flowers  were  Hedychium  coronarium,  Cassia 
corymbosa,  and  Carnation  Edith  Waters.  2nd, 
Mr.  D.  Nuttall. 

The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  24  bunches  of  cut 
Sowers  was  won  by  Lord  Harlech.  He  showed 
'arge  bunches  of  Ixora  Duflii,  Gloriosa  superba, 
Dipladenia  and  Pancratium.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Bibby, 
Hardwick  Grange  (gi\  Mr.  W.  Taylor).  Mr.  A. 
E.  H.  Owen,  Berriew  (gr.  Mr.  0.  Oakley),  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  cut  flowers 
of  annuals.  Lavatera  trimestris,  Cosmea  and 
Salpiglossis  were  shown  well.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Banks.  Mr.  ■  A.  Meyers,  Shrewsbury,  who 
staged  immense  trusses  of  distinct-coloured 
flowers  in  the  class  for  12  trusses  of  single  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
2nd,  Lord  Harlech.  Mr.  A.  ^Ieyers  was  also 
1st  for  12  trusses  of  double  and  semi-double  Pelar- 
goniums. 2nd,  Capt.  H.  Lonsdale,  Shavington 
Hall. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Mr.  A.  Brydon  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  12 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers  with  a  very  bright 
stand  arranged  as  a  steep,  sloping  bank.  This 
aiTangement,  though  of  a  somewhat  formal 
character,  displayed  the  flowers  in  an  admirable 
manner. 

The  exhibit  of  24  spikes  of  Gladioli  which  ob- 
tained the  1st  prize  for  Messrs.  G.  Mair  &  Sons, 
Prestwich,  was  very  fine.  The  spikes  were  long 
and  stout,  and  bore  large,  fresh  flowers.  2nd,  Mr. 
A.  Brydon.     3rd,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons. 

The  12  spikes  of  Gladioli,  in  a  class  for  these 
flowers,  were  also  of  very  high  merit.  Mr.  A. 
Brydon,  Innerleithen,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

In  the  county  class  for  Gladioli,  Lord  Har- 
lech was  placed  1st. 

The  best  collection  of  12  vases  of  border 
Phloxes  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  P.  Eames,  Frome. 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  PI.^yes,  Grasmere. 

Dahlias. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or  De- 
corative Dalilias  arranged  on  a  table  having  a 
frontage  of  8  feet  6  inches  was  won  by  Mr. 
John  Walker,  Nurseryman,  Thame.  The  in- 
clusion of  tall  bamboo  epergnes  filled  with  large 
blooms  relieved  with  suitable  greenery  gave  a 
note  of  importance  to  the  group ;  vases  and 
baskets  contained  choice  specimen  flowers.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &Co.,  Salisbury.  3rd, 
Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Walker  also  showed  the  best  collection  of 
24  blooms  of  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias,  prominent 
varieties  being  Golden  Fleece,  Dandy,  Rev.  Goo- 
day,  and  the  Reverend.  2nd,  ^lessrs.  H.  Cl.vrk 
&  Sons,  Rodley,  with  but  slightly  inferior  blooms. 

Twelve  blooms  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  J.  E.  White,  Bramley.  2nd, 
Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon. 

Messrs.  H.  Clark  &  Sons,  Rodley,  with  a 
well-filled  board  of  very  fresh  blooms,  won  the 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  24  Cactus  Dahlias.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Bottomley  &  Burton,  Elland ;  whilst 
in  the  classes  for  18  and  for  12  Cactus  Dahlias, 
Mr.  H.  Peerman,  Nantwich,  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize. 

Decorated  Tables. 

These  exhibits  were  arranged  on  the  side  table 
around  one  half  of  the  tent.  When  viewed  as  a 
whole  it  was  a  rather  disappointing  class.  This 
was  due  to  the  long  stretch  of  white  table  cloth. 
There  were  16  tables,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
this   resulted    in   the   selection   of   a   variety   of 


flowers.  Speaking  generally,  a  somewhat  simUar 
style  of  arrangement  permeated  the  whole  of  the 
exhibits  and  nearly  all  were  lightly  arranged. 
Many  competitors  employed  only  one  kind  of 
flower,  some  used  Carnations  (of  pink  shades). 
The  small-flowered  Coreopsis  also  found  favour. 
Several  tables  were  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas 
and  appropriate  foliage ;  in  one  case  trails  of 
bronze-coloured  Selaginella.  In  three  instances  the 
flowers  of  Gloriosa  entered  largely,  or  wholly, 
into  the  scheme,  and  these  were  decidedly  the 
brightest  and  most  attractive  of  the  large  class. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Gar- 
ner, Altrincham,  who  had  a  rather  better  ar- 
rangement than  the  majority  of  the  competitors. 
Gloriosa  Rothschildiana  was  the  flower  most 
largely  used. 

Vegetables. 

The  Society's  premier  class  was  for  a  collec- 
tion of  12  dishes,  distinct.  There  were  five  ex- 
hibits, the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gib- 
son). He  showed  superb  Gladstone  Peas,  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Superb  Pink 
Celery,  Prizetaker  Leeks,  Prizewinner  Runner 
Beans,  Ideal  Potatos,  Intermediate  Carrots,  Deli- 
cacy Cucumbers,  and  others.  A  total  of  67  points 
was  awarded  for  the  collection.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Leicester,  whose  col- 
lection obtained  52  points.  3rd,  H.  Andrews, 
Esq.,  Toddington  Manor  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley), 
with  45  points. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes,  open  only  to 
growers  in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  Captain 
Heyw'OOD  L0NSD.A.LE,  Shavington  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Mnis),  was  phvced  1st  for  good  produce. 

There  was  much  competition  in  the  class  for 
six  dishes  of  Potatos,  F.  Bibby,  Esq.,  Hard- 
wicke  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Taylor),  winning  the  1st  prize 
with  the  varieties  Admiral,  Chapman,  Favourite, 
Britannia,  Satisfaction,  and  Syon  House.  2nd, 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  also  had  clean,  hand- 
some tubers. 

Robert  Sydenham  Limited  offered  prizes  in  a 
class  for  eight  dishes.  There  were  four  entries, 
the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Pugh, 
Newtown,  who  had  good  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Gladstone  Peas,  Lyon  Leeks,  Holmes  Supreme 
Tomatos,  Clayworth  Prize  Celery,  Scarlet  Inter- 
mediate Carrot,  Factor  Potatos,  and  Cauliflowers ; 
2nd.  Rev.  J.  Dalies,  Stackpole  Rectorv  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Phillips)  ;  3rd,  E.  De.^kin,  Esq.,  Hay  Jlills. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  was  for  nine  kinds 
and  in  this  class  there  were  six  exhibits.  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop  (gr.  Mr. 
James  Gibson),  won  the  1st  prize  easily  with 
superb  examples  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Prizetaker 
Leeks,  Superb  Pink  Celery,  Autimm  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, Princess  of  Wales  Tomatos,  Best  of  All 
Runner  Beans,  Centenary  Peas,  New  Intermedi- 
ate Carrots,  and  Satisfaction  Potatos;  2nd,  H.  T. 
TATH.iM,  Esq.,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Gaiger),  who  had 
excellent  Onions,  Celery,  Leeks,  Potatos,  and 
Tomatos ;  3rd,  Col.  Cornwallis  West,  Castle 
Ruthin  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Forder). 

jNIessrs.  Jas  Carter  &  Co.  offered  prizes  in  a 
class  for  six  dishes,  and  there  were  five  entries. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson, 
Burton-on-Trent,  who  had  good  Record  Onions, 
Red  Giant  Runner  Beans,  Goldfinder  Potatos, 
Giant  Pink  Celery,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
and  Model  Leekis.  Mr.  Tatham  was  placed  2nd  in 
this  class,  his  fine  Onions  being  of  the  true 
Record  type.  Scarlet  Emperor  Runner  Beans 
were  also  good  in  this  collection.  3rd,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Rainbow,  Northfield. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  collec- 
tions of  nine  dishes.  The  1st  prize  in  this  class 
was  won  by  an  able  exhibitor,  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
Leicester,  who  had  first-rate  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Emperor  Tomatos.  Gladstone  Peas,  Exhi- 
bition Runner  Beans,  Defiance  Intermediate  Car- 
rots, and  Champion  Prize  Leeks.  The  Misses 
Howell,  Berriew  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Jones),  were  placed 
2nd,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  R.unbow  3rd. 

Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons'  class  was  for  12  dishes, 
but  there  were  only  two  entries  forthcoming.  The 
best  from  J.  R.  Dixon  Nutt.^ll,  Esq.,  Prescot 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Barker),  who  had  the  Bell  Peas, 
AUsa  Craig  Onions,  Clibran's  Pink  Celery,  and 
King  Edward  Potatos.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  Edwauds, 
Wynnstay. 

Mr.  E.  Murrell  offered  prizes  in  two  classes, 
one  for  nine  dishes,  open,  and  one  for  six  dishes, 
open,  to  growers  in  the  county  of  Salop  only.  In 
the  large  class  Mr.  T.  Sanderson,  Junr.,  Whit- 
tington,  was  placed  1st,  having  fine  Pink  Celery, 
good  Onions,  Leeks,  Peas,   Runner  Beans,   and 


Potatos.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pugh,  who  had  capital 
Peas,  Turnips,  Celery,  and  Carrots.  3rd,  Craw- 
ford Logan,  Esq.,  Overley  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Turner).  In  the  smaller  class  Mr.  Sanderson 
was  again  placed  1st,  G.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Shrews- 
bury (gr.  Sir.  J.  Howells),  being  2nd. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson  had  a  class 
for  nine  dishes,  which  brought  five  entries.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  New- 
town Hall  (gr.  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith),  who  exhibited 
good  Premier  Onions,  Snowdon  Cauliflowers, 
Giant  Exhibition  Runner  Beans,  Gladstone  Peas, 
Eclipse  Potatos,  and  white  Celery.  2nd,  Lord 
Trevor,  Brynkinalt  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Daniel),  who 
showed  fine  Onions,  Leeks,  Celery,  and  Tomatos. 
3rd,  the  Misses  Howell. 

The  Hon.  Vicar  y  Gibes,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  set  up  a  large  col- 
lection of  about  100  dishes  of  vegetables,  the  ex- 
hibit occupying  some  40  feet  length  of  tabling. 
He  had  Champion  Prize  Leeks,  white  and 
pink  Celeries,  Ailsa  Craig  and  iSIasterpiece 
Onions,  numerous  white  and  coloured  Potatos, 
red  and  yellow  Tomatos,  Royal  Favourite 
and  New  Freedom  Cucumbers,  Prizewin- 
ner Carrots,  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas,  Runner 
and  Dwarf  French  Beans,  Beets,  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Marrows,  Aubergines, 
Radishes  and  many  other  kinds. 

iMessrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  had,  with  other 
products,  many  good  dishes  of  vegetables,  in- 
cluding in  great  variety  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Cu- 
cumbers, Carrots,  Marrows,  numerous  Gourds, 
Beets  and  other  things. 

Numerous  vegetables  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  in  their  fine  group  in 
the  fruit  tent,  including  Potatos,  Tomatos, 
Beets,  Carrots,  climbing  Beans,  Onions,  Leeks, 
Mushrooms  and  others,  all  excellent  in  quality. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  arranged  in 
front  of  their  flower  group  a  fine  selection  of 
vegetables  similar  to  those  just  named,  the 
samples  being  of  very  high  excellence.  In  these 
cases  the  products  seen  were  representative  of 
the  respective  firms'  stocks. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  ,&  Sons,  Chelsea,  filled  one  of  the 
recesses  in  the  large  plant  tent  witli  a  collection  of 
choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  relieved  with 
Orchids  in  flower.  The  group,  which  was  arranged  on 
the  ground  in  an  arc  formation,  was  much  admired. 
Nepenthes,  carrying  numbers  of  pitchers,  were  raised 
high  on  slender  stands  draped  with  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri.  Such  fine  Orchids  as  Miltonia  ve.\illaria^  La:ho- 
Cattleya  luminosa  rosita,  callistoglossa,  and  Dominiana, 
Oncidium  lanceanum,  the  dainty  brick-red-flowered 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  Dendrobium  regium  occu- 
piid  the  middle  part  of  the  group.  Tall,  well- 
coloured  Codiasums,  large-leaved  Anthuriums,  and  other 
fine-foliagcd  tropical  plants,  such  as  Marantas,  Heli- 
conias,  Alocasias,  with  the  huge  Coccoloba  pubescens, 
were  tastefully  displayed.  At  the  front  a  pan  of  Berto- 
lonias  in  several  varieties  furnished  richly-coloured 
foliage  with  delicate  veins. 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley  made  a  very 
imposing  display  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Sweet  Peas  and  Lilies  were  employed  largely  for 
decorative  effect,  the  culinary  produce  being  arranged 
in  the  foreground.  Helons,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers, 
Carrots,  Beets,  Onions,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  represented  by  magnificent  samples. 

King's  Acre  Nurseries.  Ltd.,  Hereford,  showed  a 
large  number  of  pot  fruit  trees  and  dishes  of  hardy 
fruits.  The  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  were 
very  heavily  fruited,  notable  varieties  being  (Apples) 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  The 
Queen,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  (Pears)  Beurre  Diel, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  Marie  Benoist,  and  Beurre  Fouqueray, 
and  (Plums)  Grand  Duke  Mallard,  and  White  Magnum 
Bonum.  There  were  also  Figs,  Grapes,  and  Peaches. 
This  firm  also  showed  floral  devices. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  put  up  a  magnifi- 
cent exhibit  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  the 
general  effect  being  excellent.  At  either  end  were  large 
lialf-circular  groups  of  Gloxinias,  and  in  the  centre  a 
batch  of  Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section. 
Separating  these  were  choice  Beets,  Onions,  Potatos, 
Beans,  Carrots,  Tomato?,  Marrows,  Peas,  &c.,  also 
large   well-flowered   Melons. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  made  a 
prettv  exhibit  with  Roses,  having  a  miniature  Pose 
garden,  the  groundwork  being  of  HP.  and  other  large 
blooms,  with  standard  Wichuraiana  sorts  rising  at  in- 
tervals. Messrs.  Hobbies  also  exhibited  a  group  of 
Dahlias  that  provided  one  of  the  finest  colour  effects 
in  the  largest  tent.  These  were  mainly  of  the  broad 
floreted  type,  but  a  few  Cactus  flowered  varieties  were 
included  along  the   front  of  the   group. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  set  up  a  large  col- 
lection of  Antirrhinums  in  batches  of  different  coloured 
varieties.  The  plants  were  remarkably  dwarf,  and  very 
freely  flowered ;  the  variety  Dazzler,  of  orange-red 
shade,  was  remarkably  effective.  There  were  29  dis- 
tinct sorts.  This  firm  also  showed  Chinese  Asters,  but 
they  were  arranged  against  a  heavy  background,  and 
appeared  to  disadvantage  in  the  dull  light. 
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Ferns  in  great  variety  were  arranged  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton,  with  their  customary 
skill.  Small  P.atyceriums,  such  as  P.  grande,  the 
tropical  P.  angolense,  P.  asthiopicum,  and  Dr>-naria 
quercifolium  were  the  more  prominent  plants.  Poly- 
podium  phymatodes.  Adiantum  Veitchii,  with  bright  red 
young  fronds ;  a  mass  of  Nephro!epis  Marshalli  com- 
pacta,  the  filmv  Nephrolepis  Neubertii,  Davallia  tenui- 
folia  Veitchii,  and  Pteris  Summersii  are  only  a  few  of 
the   many  choice  kinds  shown. 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
showed  a  small  exhibit  of  Orchids,  principally  of  choice 
Cattlevas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  including  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  Iris,  C.  Adula,  and  Laelio-Cattleya  callis- 
logossa. 

Messrs.  Amos  Perry,  En&eld,  Middlesex,  set  up  a 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  of  Delphiniums.  Besides  their 
well  known  standard  kinds,  La  France,  a  baflaing  but 
attractive  mixture  of  colour  tints.  Perfection  and  Pygma- 
lion were  much  admired.  Between  their  two  collections 
of  Delphiniums  Messrs.  Perry  had  a  selection  of  hardy 
Nymphaeas. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Sons,  Bristol,  occupied  on*  of 
the  recesses  of  the  large  plant  tent  with  a  fine  collec*on 
of  hardy  flowers,  Phloxes,  Helianthemums,  Delphiniums, 
with  Nymphseas,  Typhas,  Carex,  Pampas  Grass.  &c. 

Miss  S.  S.  Thompson,  Alfred  Road,  Handsworth,  ex- 
hibittd  a  group  of  succulent  plants,  all  in  remarkably 
good  health. 

Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  showed  a  very  large  ex- 
hibit of  Dahlias,  in  which  aJl  types  of  tlie  flower  were 
represented  by  good  blooms. 

Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Shrewsbury,  showed  small  but 
very  bright  and  fresh  Roses,  also  a  number  of  choice 
Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  a  mixed  group 
of  flowers  of  remarkably  choice  quality.  A  large 
epcrgne  filled  with  Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum  was 
conspicuous  in  the  centre,  and  there  were  other  good 
vases  of  Lilies,  also  Roses,  Gaillardias,  Lupins, 
Erigerons,  and  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  bad  excellent 
Ferns  in  the  fruit  tent,  providing  a  pleasing  change  of 
greenery. 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Shrcwsbur>',  showed  Zonal-lcavcd 
Pelargoniums  and  Coleuses,  the  former  being  especially 
good. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Croton  Hill  Nurseries, 
Shrewsbury,  staged  a  number  of  Feins  of  Ncphrolepis 
exallata  and  its  varieties,  a  collection  of  Sw.et  Peas, 
varieties  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  and  a  few 
hardy   fruits.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shrewsbury,  staged  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations ;  tlic  Sweet  Peas  repre- 
sented most  of  the  varieties  in  commerce,  and  the 
quality,  considering  the  unfavourable  season,  was  re- 
markably good. 

Messrs.  DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Mark's  Tey, 
Essex,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas, 
the  latter  being  some  of  the  finest  in  the  show :  Earl 
Spjncer,  orange;  Princess  Victoria,  pink;  Syeira  Lee, 
rosy-carmine ;  Melba,  bright  orange  ;  litta  Dyke,  white  ; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  creamy  ;-ycllow  with  blush 
edges;  and  Florence  Nightingale,  lavender,  arc  a  selec- 
tion of  the  choicer  varieties. 

Many  greenhouse  Ferns,  bordered  with  Saxifrages 
and  other  Rock  plants,  from  Messrs.  Fritciiard, 
Shrewsbury,  fi  led  a  length  of  side  staging.  At  llic  back, 
tall  plants  of  purple-leaved  Cannas  relieved  the  green 
of  the  Ferns. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Bkown,  Stamford,  brought  a  quantity 
of  fresh  Roses,  which  were  tastefully  arranged  with  a 
few  well-coloured  Codiaiums,  Kochia  trichophila,  &c.,  in 
small  pots.  At  the  back  long  sprays  of  Humea  elegans, 
rising  from  Gaillardias  and  Liliums,  arched  gracefully 
over  this  fine  exhibit. 

Messrs.  YouNO  ^  Co.,  Cheltenham,  staged  exceedingly 
fine  Carnations  in  bold  masses,  chiefly  of  one  variety. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  arranged 
an  attractive  table  of  fine  Liliums  (L.  longilluruin 
giganteuin,  L.  spcciosum  rubrum),  many  varieties  of 
Carnations,  border  flowers,  and  fruits  of  "  Manchester  " 
Melon. 

Robert  Sydenhau  Limited,  exhibited  a  very  dainty 
arrangement  of  Carnations  in  a  number  of  gilt  stands. 
The  colours  of  the  flowers  were  harmoniously  blended 
with  delicate  fronds  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Sroilax,  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 

On  a  side  table  in  one  of  the  large  tents  Messrs. 
GuNN  &  Sons,  Olfon,  Manchester,  arranged  a  large 
selection  of  cut  blooms  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Roses, 
and  various  hardy  flowers. 

A  long  stretch  of  staging  was  filled  by  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  with  splendid  cut  flowers  and 
Apples.  Their  new  Centaureas  of  the  Sweet  Sultan  typ<- 
admirably  illustrated  the  decorative  value  of  these 
sweetly-scented  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas  in  great  numbers  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Simpson  &  Sons.  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Bowm.ER,  Shrewsbury,  showed  ripe  fruits  of  the 
"  Strawljcrry   Raspberry." 

A  collection  of  Gladioli  with  large  spikes  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  G.  Mair,  Prcstwich. 

Phloxes  and  other  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Hames,  Frome. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  SAn,  Langport,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Gladiolus. 

Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  New- 
townards. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  arranged  in  small 
stands,  in  the  form  of  sprays  on  a  sloping  black-clothed 
board,  a  surprising  variety  of  Pansy  and  Vio'a  flowers. 

Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  staged  Gladiolus 
and  various  GaiUardias. 

Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  showed  Phloxes, 
Pcntstcmons,  Carnations,  and  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Bi.ACKMORE  ,&  Langdon,  Bath,  staged  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  double-flowered  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  growing  in  pots. 


Stout  stems  of  Tomatos  (Fonthill  and  Devonia),  bear- 
ing long  clusters  of  ripe  fruits,  were  set  up  by  Messrs. 
Isaac  House  &  Sons,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knutsford,  arranged  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 

Messrs.  .Aldersey  &  Marsden  Jones,  Malpas,  had  a 
lightly-arranged  collection  of  cut  flowers,  including 
Sweet  Peas. 

A  small  but  highly  meritorious  collection  of  Roses  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Jas.   Cocker   &   Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Messrs  Herd,  of  Penrith,  arranged  a  representative 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  with  some  Pentstemons,  &c. 

Afcssrs.  R.  Hayes,  Grasmere,  showed  perennial  Phlox 
in  variety. 

Mr.  T.  Hayes,  Keswick,  staged  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Heathers,  fresh  from  the  Highlands,  mostly 
massed  in  large,  flat  hampers. 

Mr.  Gibson,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  showed  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Johnston,  Manchester,  showed  floral 
devices  in  variety. 

AWARDS. 

Large  Gold  Medals. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham  for  flowers  and  vege- 
tables ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  vegetables. 
Melons,  and  flowers;  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Here- 
ford, for  fruit  trees  in  pots ;  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett)  for  vegetables;  Messrs. "Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  for  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

Small  Gold  Medals. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  <t  Robinson,  Manchester,  for  cut 
flowers;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester  for  border 
flowers  and  floral  devices. 

Silver-gilt  Medals. 

Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  for  plants 
and  flowers;  Messrs.  Herd  Bros.,  Penrith,  for  Sweet 
Peas ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  for  Antir- 
rhinums and  Asters;  Messrs.  Caldwell  &  Sons,  Knuts- 
ford, for  cut  flowers;  "Hobbies,"  Ltd.,  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  for  Roses  and  Dahlias;  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons, 
Ollon,  for  Phloxes,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  for 
Delphiniums  and  water  plants ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Ncwtownards.  for  Roses  ;  Mr.  John  Forbes, 
Ltd.,  Hawick,  for  hardy  flowers;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Marks  Tey,  for  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr.  H.  N 
Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  for  Ferns;  Messrs.  Pritchard 
^  Sons,  Christchurch,  for  Ferns  and  Alpine  plants ; 
Messrs.  H.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas 
and  cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and 
Peterborough,  for  Roses;  Mes^s.  Young  &  Co.,  Clul- 
tenham,  for  Carnations;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Lang- 
port,  for  Gladioli. 

Silver  Medals. 

Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  E. 
Murrell,  for  Roses;  Mr.  A.  Mvers,  for  Pelargoniums; 
Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  Dahlias,  Sweet 
Sultans,  &c. 

Bronzb  Medals. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  for  'Violas;  Mr. 
T.  R.  Hayes,  Keswick,  for  hardy  Heaths;  Robert 
Sydenham  Limited,  Birmingham,  for  Carnations;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Johnson,  Manchester,  for  floral  designs,  &c. ; 
Messrs.  J.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  for  herbaceous 
flowers;  Mr.  F.  Eamcs,  Frome,  for  cut  flowers;  Mr. 
Edward  Low  Haywards  Heath,  for  Orchids;  and 
Messrs.   G.   Mair  &   Son,  Prcstwich. 


ENGLISH   AEBOBICULTUBAL. 

August  14-18. — The  30tli  animal  suiiiiner  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  attended  by  about 
80  members,  including  Dr.  Somcrville,  Dr.  Henry, 
Sir  HurH  Beevor,  Sir  John  Keane,  Col.  Petre, 
Capt.  Saunderson,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Mr.  E. 
Davidson,  secretary,  Mr.  M.  C.  Duche.sne,  local 
secretary,  and  .  many  landed  proprietors,  land 
agents  and  leading  foresters.  Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt 
of  Downham,  unfortunately  absent  through  ill- 
ness, has  been  re-elected  president.  The  Great 
Central  Hotel,  London,  was  made  headquarters, 
and  the  itinerary  included  visits  to  the  follow- 
ing estates: — Tuesday:  Cliveden,  Dropmore, 
and  Langley  Park.  Wednesday :  The  Chiltcrn 
Hills,  Wyfold  Park,  and  High  Wycombe. 
Thursday :  Ashridge  Park,  Berkhamstcd.  Fri- 
day :   Strathfield.saye. 

At  Cliveden  the  magnificent  views  through  the 
wood,  the  lovely  terraces,  the  marble  fountain, 
and  the  finely-figured  sarcophagi  which  adorn 
the  lawn,  brought  with  other  valuables  from 
Pompei,  were  of  great  interest,  as  also  were  the 
cross-sections  of  trees,  one  the  Giant  Sequoia  of 
California — the  annual  rings  of  which  numbered 
867 — its  diameter  being  16  feet ;  the  other  a  fos- 
silised tree  mounted  as  a  table  and  polished. 

Dropmore,  with  its  famous  Pinetum  and 
woods,  afforded  ample  opportunities  for  measur- 
ing instruments  and  notebooks ;  timber  trees  of 
the  beat,  as  well  as  ornamental  trees,  abound. 
■The  finest  Cedar  avenue  in  the  country  is  at 
Dropmore,  whilst  Larch  towering  to  the  height 
of  130  feet  were  planted,  wo  were  fold,  less  than 
100  years  ago.  Some  of  the  principal  trees  are 
Pinus  Pallasiana,  98  feet ;  P.  Laricio,  97  feet ;  P. 


ponderosa,  99  feet ;  P.  rigida,  84  feet ;  P.  Lamber- 
tiana  85  feet ;  P.  insignis,  11  feet,  and  P.  monti- 
cola,  70  feet.  An  interesting  but  rarely  seen  tree 
was  Larix  microcarpa,  a  tree  esteemed  in 
America  for  its  hard  timber  and  resinous  quality. 
One  of  the  rarest  trees  in  this  country,  too,  is 
Tsuga  Brunoniana,  planted  in  1847,  and  called 
the  Hemlock  of  the  Himalayas.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  gardeners  to  know  that  Gaultheria 
ShaUon  here  grows  luxuriantly  under  a  fairly 
dense  canopy  of  Beech. 

At  East  Burnham  Park  the  society  was  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  at  lunch.  Here 
the  gardens,  though  suffering  much  from  the  pro- 
longed drought,  afforded  the  company  great  plea- 
sure, particularly  the  very  pretty  water  garden. 

Langley  Park  was  next  visited,  and  the  avail- 
able time  was  fully  occupied  viewing  some 
very  fine  old  Scotch  Firs  in  the  Black  Park. 
The  Pinetum,  planted  in  1887,  contains  some 
very  vigorous  and  shapely  specimens  of  Abiei 
nobilis,  A.  grandis,  Picea  orientalis,  Pinus 
Strobus,  P.  excelsa,  &c.,  and  a  host  of  good 
trees  throughout  the  woods.  In  the  gardens 
specimen  Bamboos  are  particularly  good — especi- 
ally Arundinaria  nitida,  with  a  spread  of  21  feet, 
and  a  good  collection  of  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons is  being  formed.  Several  fine  plants  of 
Chamferops,  planted  out  permanently,  are  in 
capital  condition,  also  well-grown  and  coloured 
specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsouiana  lutea.  On 
a  wall  is  a  Wistaria  sinensis  laden  with  fruit 
— a  tribute  to  the  sunny  season.  A  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  reputed  to  cover  the  largest  area  of 
any  known  tree  in  this  county,  it  is  150  yards 
in  circumference,  and  near  it  is  a  very  marked 
instance  of  successful  layering  in  a  common 
Spruce ;  several  branches  of  about  1  inch  thick- 
ness having  produced  fine  trees,  which  partly 
surround  the  parent  tree. 

High  Wycombe,  the  homo  of  the  chair-making 
industry,  claims  to  have  no  fewer  than  70  fac- 
tories. Some  of  these  were  visited  to  see  the 
various  timber  converted,  and  it  was  interesting 
to  learn  of  the  extensive  foreign  demand  for  the 
better  productions. 

The  Beech  woods  on  the  Chilterns,  managed 
on  the  selection  principle,  proved  instructive, 
and  on  the  Wyfold  Estate  was  witnessed  the 
conversion  of  Beech  for  chair-making,  and  the 
turning  of  chair  legs  and  the  manufacture  of 
tent  pegs  for  Woolwich. 

At  Ashridge  Park  a  full  day's  work  w.ts 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  for,  without  doubt,  tho 
estate  holds  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Messrs.  Elwes  and  Henry's  new 
work,  The  Trees  of  Great  JSritain.  and  Ireland, 
wo  read  :  "  At  Ashridge  Park,  Bucks.,  the  pro- 
perty of  Earl  Brownlow,  are  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  best-grown  Beeches  in  all  Eng- 
land, not  in  small  numbers,  but  in  thousands." 
".  .  .  The  celebrated  Queen  Beech  remains,  and 
though  in  one  or  two  places  it  shows  slight 
signs  of  decay,  it  may,  I  hope,  live  for  a  century 
or  more,  as  it  is  in  a  fairly  sheltered  place,  and 
has  no  large  spreading  limbs  to  be  torn  off  by 
tBb  wind.  This  extremely  perfect  and  beautiful 
tree  was  measured  in  1903.  We  made  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  be  135  feet  high,  and  this 
is  the  greatest  height  I  know  any  decidous  tree, 
except  the  Elm,  to  h.ave  attained  in  Great 
Britain.  Its  girth  was  12  feet  3  inches,  and  its 
bolo  straight  and  branchless  for  about  80  feet." 
"...  But  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
place  in  England  can  boast  so  many  perfect 
Beech  trees  as  Ashridge,  this  park  contains  some 
of  the  finest  Liines,  the  largest  Horse  Chestnuts, 
and  tho  most  thriving  .and  bulky  Chestnuts,  and 
in  a  wood  not  far  off  is  an  Ash  which  is  much 
tho  best-grown  tree  of  its  species,  if  not  tho 
largest  I  have  seen  in  England. " 

The  many  subjects  in  the  gardens  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  must,  for  consideration 
of  space,  be  passed  over  for  the  present;  a  fairly 
good  specimen  of  tho  Evergreen  Beech,  Fagus 
betuloides,  may,  however,  be  named,  and  an  Oak 
planted  in  her  early  childhood  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, 1823,  which  has  mad©  rapid  growth, 
measures  13  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  One  of  the  park  Chestnut  trees  referred 
to  already  has  a  spread  of  108  feet. 

At  StrathfieUlsaye  the  party  was  met  by  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  subject  of  forestry,  and  who  conducted  and 
invited  criticism  on  the  young  woods,  &c.  Work 
is  here  being  carried  out  on  ai)pi'oved  lines  with 
due  regard  to  soil,  position  and  market. 
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The  mature  trees  on  the  estate  are  very  fine. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  Abies  grandLs, 
Cedars — the  best  is  said  to  be  110  feet  in  height 
and  11  feet  9  inches  girth,  with  a  clean  bole  of 
about  40  feet — and  Sequoia  gigantea,  planted  in 
1857,  90  feet  high. 

The  Sequoia  avenue,  nearly  400  yards,  is 
very  evenly  good — height  about  50  feet.  Then 
;;n  Elm  avenue,  about  a  mile  long,  is  exceed- 
ingly fine — the  trees  probablv  over  200  years 
old. 

Ono  of  the  most  interesting  and  rare  trees  in 
the  grounds  is  the  "  Tupelo  Tree,"  Nyssa  bi- 
color,  a  fine  piece,  desirable  tor  its  exquisite 
autumn  colour,  and  near  it  a  specimen  Liquid- 
ambar,  about  45  feet  high.  Cupressus  thuioides 
35-40  feet  high,  and  with  a  circumference  of 
about  50  feet,  and  small  plants,  which 
have  been  out  several  seasons  unprotected,  of 
Cupressus  lusitanica.  An  exceedingly  fine  speci- 
Tuen  of  Taxodium  distichum,  has  a  girth  of 
13  feet  about  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  about 
55  feot  in  height.     Arborist. 


SWANAGE    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  7. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  above  date  in  fine 
weather,  the  opening  ceremonv  being  performed 
by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.'G.  The  principal 
)jrize  was  the  Swanage  Coronation  Challenge  Cup, 
offered  for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  six  varieties  of  fruit  in  a  class  open 
to  growers  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  This  prize 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Banks,  Kingston  Lacy  (gr.  Mr. 
James  HiD),  who  showed  fruits  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  The  2nd  prize  in  this  class  was  won 
by  Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston,  Bland- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  and  the  3rd  prize  by 
j\Ir.  W.  J.  Squire,  Longham.  The  fruit  classes 
contained  some  excellent  exhibits,  particularly  of 
Grapes.  Sweet  Peas  and  Roses  were  also  shown 
well.  The  best  group  of  plants  and  flowers  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  W  J.  Squire,  Longham,  who 
also  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  (1) 
Roses,  (2)  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  and  (3) 
Tomatos.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  George 
Masters,  Swanage ;  Mrs.  Randall,  Swanage ; 
Mr.  E.  Mahagan  ;  Mr.  Kenneth  Anderson 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  W.  Holland),  and  Mr.  A.  Young 
were  the  winners  of  1st  prizes.  The  finest  col- 
lection of  vegetables  shown  by  an  amateur,  for 
which  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  by 
Messrs.  James  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Swanage, 
was  staged  by  Mr.  James  Stockley,  Herston. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offered  prizes  in  a  class 
for  nine  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  the  Ist  prize 
being  won  by  Mrs.  Eardley.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford's  class  for  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hol- 
land staged  a  premier  collection,  and  he  also 
excelled  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  class, 
for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.  In 
Robert  Sydenham  Limited's  class  for  Sweet 
Peas,  Mr.  A.  G.  Willcox  excelled,  and  this  ex- 
hibitor also  won  the  1st  prize  in  Messrs  Ed. 
Webb  and  Sons'  class,  whilst  Mr.  R.  E.  Witt 
showed  the  premier  collection  in  Mr.  J.  Steven- 
£on'%  class.       

NATIONAL  VEGETABLE. 

TRIAL  OF  GLOBE  BEETROOTS. 

A  trial  of  seventeen  stocks  of  Globe  or  round- 
rooted  varieties  of  Beet,  in  conjunction  with  a 
much  larger  one  of  long-rooted  Beets,  has  been 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Vegetable  Society  simultaneously  on  sand  at  The 
Times  Experimental  Station,  Sutton  Green, 
Surrey,  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Harry  Foster, 
and  on  loam  at  Marsh  Farm.  Twickenham,  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  William  Poupart.  At  Sutton 
Green  the  rows  were  22  feet  long  and  the  varieties 
were  sown  in  duplicate'.  At  Marsh  Farm  the  rows 
were  single  and  rather  shorter.  The  sowing  was 
made  in  both  cases  early  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  seeds  germinated  well :  the  seedlings  were 
thinned  only  moderately.  The  primary  tests  were 
of  the  roots  in  form,  and  of  the  flesh  in  colour 
and  fineness  of  grain.  Several  roots  of  eac'n  stock 
were  pulled  and  cut  to  make  the  tests  complete. 
After  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of  the  roots  of 
both  trials,  three  marks  or  "  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended "  were  given  to  the  Sutton  Globe,  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading ;  Crimson  Globe, 
from  Messrs*  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester ; 
Eiirly  Globe,  from  Messrs.  Yates,  of  Evesham  ; 
Early   Red   Globe,   from   Messrs.    Barr   &   Sons, 


Covent  Garden ;  and  Blood  Red,  from  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  Houndsditch.  Two  marks  or 
"  Highly  Commended  "  were  given  to  Globe 
Witham  Fireball,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Exeter ;  Selected  Globe,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh;  Deep  Blood  Red,  from  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  County 
Down;  and  Crimson  Globe,  from  Messrs.  Toogood 
&  Sons,  Southampton.  With  respect  to  these  last 
four  varieties,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  on  other 
soils  their  flesh  may  equal  in  colour  those  of  the 
first  group.       

SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

August  19. — About  70  members  of  this  as- 
sociation, including  the  president,  Mr.  Massie, 
paid  a  visit  to  Jlanderston,  the  Berwickshire  seat 
of  the  Honourable  Lady  Miller,  on  the  above  date. 
On  the  way  from  Dun's  station,  where  the  party 
arrived  at  midday,  a  visit  w-as  made  to  Mr. 
Malcolm's  garden  in  order  to  inspect  his  col- 
lections of  Sweet  Peas.  Passing  through  Duns 
public  park,  the  members  made  their  way  to 
Manderston,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  lunch  by  Lady  Miller,  and  thereafter 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  gar- 
dener, and  Mr.  Moir,  they  made  an  inspection 
of  the  gardens.  Lady  Jliller  accompanied  the 
visitors  through  the  flower  garden,  and  pointed 
out  its  leading  features. 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  mentioned  on  p.  140 
as  having  been  made  at  this  society's  recent  ex- 
hibition at  Harrogate,  Silver  Cups  were  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  for  Gladioli  and  herba- 
ceous flowers ;  Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  Shef- 
field, for  herbaceous  and  rock-garden  plants, 
also  Carnations,  and  Messrs.  Batchelor  &  Son, 
Harrogate,  for  border  plants.  R.H.S.  Silver- 
gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Charles- 
w<nth  &  Co.,  for  Orchids,  and  to  Messrs.  H.  B. 
May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  for  Ferns. 


DEBATING    SOCIETY. 


STIRLING  &  DISTRICT   HORTICULTURAL.— 

The  members  held  their  last  excursion  for  the  season  on 
August  12,  when  a  visit  was  made  to  Hopetoun,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow.  The  journey,  a  distance  of 
30  miles,  was  made  by  motor.  The  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  of  this  historic  place  were  at  their  best  condition, 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the  flowering  plants 
massed  together  in  separate  colours  and  kinds  in  beds  and 
borders. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


■.  Thomas  Smith,  for  G  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
YoRKE.  Walmsgate  Hall,  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 
dener  to  the  Right  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Ripon,  i 
Court,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  (Thanks  for  dor. 
23.  for  the  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.) 

■.  Freo  W.  Schofie 
Landscape  Departn 
Sons,   Ltd..  York, 

Pi.EVDELL     BOUVER 

Wiltshire. 


until  recently  Foreman 
t  of  Messrs.  J.  Backh 
Gardener  to  The  Ho 
ColeshiU    House,    Hig 


Aspidistra  and  Marrow:  K.  C.  D.,  Peterhoro'. 
No  disease  is  present  in  the  Aspidistra  leaves. 
The  trouble  is  due  to  improper  watering ;  either 
too  little  or  too  much  moisture  has  caused  them 
to  turn  yellow.  It  is  probable  that  your  Marrow 
fruits  drop  when  they  are  about  Ij  inch  long 
because  they  have  not  been  fertilised.  Dust 
the  stigmatic  surface  of  each  female  blossom 
with  the  central  part  of  the  male  flower,  hold- 
ing the  latter  by  the  stalk. 

Carnations  Att.acked  by  Me.\ly  Bug  :  .7.  J.  T. 
The  insect  attacking  the  roots  of  your  Carna- 
tions is  the  ground  mealy  bug  (Ripersia  terres- 
tris).  Inject  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  soil, 
4  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  or,  if  they  are 
pot  plants,  take  them  out,  spray  the  roots 
lightly,  and  replace  them  in  the  pots,  keeping 
the  plants  for  some  days  in  the  dark. 


Fungi  :  F.  E.  S.  The  fungus  is  not  a  Boletus, 
but  a  species  of  Agaric.  The  specimen  sent  is 
tcM3  imperfect  for  us  to  identity,  and 
we  caimot  say  if  it  is  edible  or  not. 
Great  caution  should  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  eating  unfamiliar  "  Mushrooms."  You  would 
find  Swanton's  Fungi  and  How  to  Know  Them 
of  great  assistance.  A  preliminary  visit  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
where  there  are  excellent  models  and  paintings 
of  all  the  edible  species  would  prove  invaluable. 

Gr.^pes  :  A.  .¥.  .y.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
fungus  on  the  examples  of  Grapes  sent.  The 
injury  must  be  attributed  to  "  scorch  "  or 
"  scald." 

Insect  in  Melon  House  :  Glen.  The  hornet-like 
insect  is  t'ne  giant  wood-wasp  (Sirex  gigas), 
w'hich  breeds  in  old,  rotten  wood. 

Insects  :  /.  McC.  The  insects  found  on  the 
Water  Lilies  are  the  caddis  worm  larva?  in  the 
"  cases  "  they  form  round  them.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  shake  the  plants  well,  when  the 
"cases"  will  float  to  the  top  of  the  water. 
Afterwards,  either  run  off  the  sui'tace  water  or 
collect  the  larva;  mechanically. 

Mushrooms:  H.  B.  Mushrooms  frequently  fill 
to  develop  because  of  (1)  the  beds  being  insuffi- 
ciently firm,  or  (2)  the  atmospheric  conditions 
being  improper.  It  is  essential,  and  especially 
during  the  summer  months,  that  the  house  or 
shed  m  which  JIushrooms  are  grown  be  kept 
cool,  and  damped  frequently  during  the  day- 
time and  evening.  The  roof  and  walls  should 
be  syringed  and  the  paths  kept  in  a  moist  con- 
dition. Light  should  be  excluded,  no  ventila- 
tion permitted,  and  no  fire-heat  should,  in  any 
case,  be  employed.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
place  a  covering  of  any  kind  over  the  beds 
when  Mushrooms  are  grown  under  these  con- 
ditions. See  that  the  soil  and  the  other  mate- 
rials of  the  bed  are  sufficiently  moist  when 
the  Mushrooms  are  developing,  and  always 
apply  water  in  a  tepid  condition. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Mrs.  Wheldon.  Plum  Den- 
niston's  Superb. — F.  Thompson.  The  Grape 
is  probably  Buckland  Sweetwater,  although 
the  bunch  much  resembles  Dutch  Sweet  Water. 

Name  of  Plants  :  T .  H.  C.  Probably  Lathy- 
rus  montanus.  Send  when  in  flower. —  IF.  B. 
The  varieties  of  Codiaeum  (Croton)  are  as  fol- 
low :—l,  B.  S.  Williams;  2,  Rodeckii ;  3,  Mme. 
Alfred  Bleu  Major;  4.  Mme.  Groult ;  5,  Mme. 
Imhert  Ka?ch!in  ;  6,  Undulatum.— F.  F.  T.  1, 
Bifrenaria  Harrisoniae  ;  2,  Maxillai ia  tenuifolia ; 
3,  Oncidium  pulchellum ;  4,  Odontoglossum 
Lindleyanimi ;  5,  Brassia  verrucosa  ;  6,  Lycaste 
cruenta. — St.  Peter's.  Flower  quite  decayed. 
Send  fresh  specimen  or  description  of  the  colour 
of  the  flower  and  habit  of  the  plant.  We  will 
retain  the  specimen  sent. — A.  M.,  Reading.  1, 
Hibiscus  syriacus  flore  pleno ;  2,  Bignonia  radi- 
cans. 

Rambler  Roses:  E.  S.  The  season  has  been 
very  unfavourable  for  strong-growing  Roses, 
and"  your  plants  are  probably  affected  by  the 
drought.  You  might  cut  out  some  of  the 
weaker  wood.  See  that  the  roots  are  moist, 
and  feed  the  plants  with  liquid  manures.  You 
will  find  directions  for  pruning  Roses  of  this 
type  in  an  article  by  White  Pose  printed  on 
p.  141. 

Rose  Shoot  Sawflt  :  J.  C.  Jb  S.  The  insect 
found  in  the  Rose  shoots  is  the  Rose-shoot  saw- 
fly  (Poecilosoma  candidatum).  Nothing  can  be 
done  but  to  hand-pick  the  dying  shoots  before 
the  grubs  escape.  They  winter  in  the  soil  be- 
neath the  bushes. 

Runner  Beans  Attacked  by  Fungus  :  T.  V. 
The  Runner  Beans  sent  are  just  beginning  to  be 
attacked  by  some  fungus,  which  is  too  imma- 
ture for  identification.  Spray  the  young  Beans 
with  liver  of  sulphur  solution  (1  ounce  dis- 
solved in  three  gallons  of  water).  If  older 
Beans  are  sprayed,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  them 
well  with  water  after  cutting. 

Vines  :  Miss  E.  (Pyde).  The  cause  of  the  injury 
to  the  vines  is  not  apparent  on  the  shoot  you 
send.  There  is  no  insect  or  fungus  present. 
We  can  only  suggest  that  there  has  been  some 
error   of   culture. 

Communications  Received.— A.  D.  E — H.  W — H.M. 

W.  C.  C A.  D.— J.  H.  A R.  P.,  Lancaster—A.  &  B — 

M.  L.  B.— A.   J.— R.  J.  W W.  P.— W.  P.  E  — J.  O'B — 

W.  B.  H H.  P.,  Swadlincote- C.  T.  D T.  A.  W J.  D. 

— R.  P.  B.— A  Reader— W.  H.  W.— A.  N  — J.B R.  H 

G.  H.  E.— J.  P.  P._  J.  H— G.  H.  0._G.  P. 
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GRAFT    HYBRIDS. 

THE  production  of  intermediate  or 
hybrid-like  forms,  as  a  result  of 
grafting  two  species  together,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  has  long  excited  in- 
terest, and  the  classical  examples*  of 
plants  to  which  such  an  origin  has  been 
attributed  are  familiar,  by  name  at  least, 
to  everyone. 

In  habit,  and  in  shape  and  size  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  graft  hybrids 
are  generally  more  or  less  intermediate 
between  their  parent  species ;  in  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  two  pure 
species  present  distinctive  features  of  the 
epidermis  (e.g.,  hairiness),  it  is  found  that 
the  graft  hybrid  is  not  intermediate  in 
respect  of  these  characters,  but  very 
closely  resembles  one  parent  or  the  other. 
One  striking  feature  of  the  graft  hybrids 
demands  mention,  namely,  the  fact  that 
they  exhibit  a  more  or  less  constant  ten- 
dency to  produce  occasionally  organs 
which  show  a  reversion  in  every  particular 
to  the  characters  of  one  or  other  parent. 
Such  reversions  may  affect  entire  shoots 
or  may  be  confined  to  single  leaves  or 
flowers  or  even  to  parts  of  these  organs. 
The  production  of  reverted  organs  not  un- 
commonly occurs  spontaneously,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  abijence  of  any  known  ex- 
ternal  stimulus ;    it   may   be   looked  for 

•  For  descriptions  of  tlieie  plants  the  reader  may  refer  to 
Darwir.  Animals  antt  Plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  i., 
p.  413.  Apart  from  Winkler's  Solanum  hybrids,  the  most 
important  cases  since  Darwin's  time  are  the  CralKRo- 
meSDilus  hybrids  of  Bronvaux  (described  by  Noll : 
Sitzungsber.,  Niederrhcin.,  Gesells.,  Bonn.,  1906,  p.  A20), 
and  Daniel's  Pear-Quince  hybrid  {Revue  gin.  de  Botnnigue, 
xvi.,  p.  6,  I904I.  Darwin  includes  in  his  account  some  cases 
of  "infectious  chlorosis,"  which,  as  Batlr  has  recently 
shown,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  transference  of  a  "  virus" 
from  the  cblorolic  to  Ihe  normal  member  of  the  graft. 


with  some  confidence  if  the  hybrid  shoot 
be  wounded  or  mutilated. 

Of  the  classical  cases,  the  graft  hybrids 
of  Bronvaux,  between  the  White  Thorn 
(Cratsegus  monogyna)  and  the  Medlar 
(Mespilus  germanica),  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  that  two  distinct  hybrid  or  inter- 
mediate types  exist.  These  two  types  are 
represented  in  two  branches  which  were 
borne  side  by  side,  at  the  junction  between 
scion  and  stock,  on  an  old  stem  of  the 
White  Thorn  upon  which  the  Medlar  had 
been  grafted.    One  of  the  types,  known  as 


made,  until  quite  recently,  in  extending 
our  knowledge  of  the  processes  underlying 
them.  Only  a  very  limited  number  of 
cases  had  been  recorded  which  had  any 
substantial  claim  to  be  regarded  as  graft 
hybrids,  and  nothing  but  failure  had  at- 
tended the  persistent  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  secure  a  repetition  of  the 
distinctive  phenomena  manifested  in  these 
isolated  cases.  As  a  consequence,  doubts 
arose  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  various  sup- 
posed graft  hybrids  was   described,   and 


l-'lG.    76. — SOLANUM    TUBINCENSE,    A    PERICLINAL   CHIM/ERA    OF    S.    LVCOPERSICUM 
AND    S.   NIGRUM. 


C'rataego-mespilus  Dardari,  approaches  the 
Medlar  more  closely,  the  other  (C.-m.  J. 
d'Asnieres)  is  more  like  the  White  Thorn. 
The  same  tree  subsequently  produced  a 
third  branch,  again  from  tlie  junction  of 
stock  and  scion,  but  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  occupied  by  the  first  two  branches  ; 
this  third  branch  proved  to  be  very  like 
the  form  J.  d'Asnieres. 

In  spite  of  the  attention  devoted  to  the 
phenomena  associated  with  the  formation 
of  graft  hybrids,  little  progress  had  been 


the  possibility  of  procuring  intermediate 
or  hybrid  types  through  the  vegetative 
process  of  grafting  became  a  much  de- 
bated question. 

Such  was  the  position  when,  in  1909, 
the  controversy  was  at  length  set  at  rest 
by  the  work  of  Prof.  Winkler  of  Tubingen, 
who  definitely  established  the  fact  that 
intermediate  forms  may  be  produced  by 
a  vegetative  process. t 

t  See  Winkler,  Her.  d.  Deutscken  But.,  Ges.,  xxv.,  .'■)6H.  and 
xxviA.,  p.  595;  Zeitschri/t /.  Uolanik,  1.,  p.  316,  and  II.,  p.  1. 
1907-1 910. 
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Winkler  found  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers </  the  Solanacese  and  Cappari- 
dacese  possess  in  a  notable  degree  the 
power  to  form  adventitious  shoots.  Not 
only  are  such  shoots  formed  very  readily, 
but  their  development  can  be  localized 
at  a  desired  point.  If,  for  instance,  a 
seedling  plant  of  the  Tomato  be  de- 
capitated, and  care  be  taken  to  remove 
all  the  axillary  buds,  as  well  as  any  ad- 
ventitious buds  which  may  develop  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  a  number  of  adventi- 
tious buds  will  be  produced  from  the  cal- 
lus which  is  formed  over  the  cut  surface  of 
the  stem. 

This  power  to  form  adventitious  buds 
from  the  callus  of  a  wound  was  turned  to 
account  by  Winkler  when  he  made  the  ex- 
periments which  finally  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  graft  hybrids.  The  plants 
selected  for  experiment  were  the  Tomato 
(Solanum  Lycopersicum)  and  the  Black 
Nightshade  (S.  nigrum).  A  number  of 
splice,  wedge,  and  saddle  grafts  was 
made  reciprocally  between  young  plants 
of  these  two  species.  After  some  weeks, 
when  the  union  between  scion  and  stock 
was  established,  the  grafts  were  cut 
through  transversely  so  as  to  expose  the 
newly-joined  tissues  of  the  stock  and  scion. 
From  the  callus  at  the  cut  surface  adven- 
titious shoots  were  developed,  as  in  the 
decapitated  Tomato  seedling. 

The  majority  of  these  shoots  had  their 
origin  in  tissue  appertaining  either  solely 
to  the  scion  or  solely  to  the  stock,  and  were, 
therefore,  either  pure  Nightshade  or  pure 
Tomato.  But  beside  shoots  which  merely 
reproduce  the  pure  species,  Winkler  ob- 
tained others,  which  developed  upon  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  tissues  of 
stock  and  scion,  and  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  two  pure  species  were  com- 
bined in  various  ways. 

In  the  simplest  cases  of  this  kind,  which 
were  also  the  first  to  be  discovered,  the 
tissues  of  the  two  parent  species  were 
united  side  by  side,  so  as  to  build  up  a 
single  shoot,  of  which  the  one  side  was 
Tomato  and  the  other  side  Nightshade. 
The  double  nature  of  these  shoots  is  made 
strikingly  evident  through  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  stiff  hairs  and  the  divided  leaves 
of  the  Tomato  and  the  absence  of  hairs 
and  the  simple  leaves  of  the  Nightshade. 

It  is  evident  that  the  growing  point  of 
these  plants  is  built  up  of  cells  of  two 
kinds  ;  on  the  one  side  are  cells  derived 
from  the  Tomato,  on  the  other  cells  de- 
rived from  the  Nightshade.  The  leaves 
and  axillary  branches,  which  are  de- 
veloped from  tissue  derived  solely  from 
one  of  the  components,  have  the  charac- 
ters proper  to  that  component.  But 
other  leaves,  which  are  inserted  on  the 
line  of  junction  between  the  two  com- 
ponents and  are  therefore  the  product 
of  a  mixed  meristem,  show  again  the  two 
components  united  side  by  side,  so  that 
one  part  of  the  leaf  is  Tomato  and  the 
other  Nightshade.  Evidently,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  the  buds  formed  in 
the  axils  of  such  "  mixed  "  leaves  will 
themselves  be  derived  from  a  mixed 
meristem,  and  will,  therefore,  give  rise 
anew  to  shoots  of  a  mixed  character. 

To  structures  of  this  kind,  wherein  two 
kinds    of   tissue,    each   pure    to   its    own 


FtG.    77. — FLOWERING    SPRAY    OF   CVTISUS    ADAMI. 
(A  graft  hybrid  produced  by  budding  Cytisus  purpureus  on  Laburnum  vulgare.) 
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species,  are  united  side  by  side  to  form 
a  single  shoot,  Winkler  gave  the  name  of 
"  Chimaera." 

Continuing  his  experiments,  Winkler 
subsequently  obtained  other  kinds  of  ad- 
ventitious shoots,  which  were  inter- 
mediate in  form  between  the  Tomato  and 
Xightshade.  In  all,  five  distinct  types, 
representing  different  combinations  of  the 
parental  characters   have   now   been   ob- 


parental  type,  changes  from  one  interme- 
diate type  to  others  may  take  place  ;  a 
parallel  case  to  the  change  which  occurred 
when  on  one  occasion  Cratsego-mespilus 
Dardari  produced  a  shoot  of  C.-m.  J. 
d'Asnieres.  The  reversionary  structures 
not  uncommonly  take  the  form  of 
chimajras,  which  often  consist  of  the  inter- 
mediate type  and  one  of  the  pure  species. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


Fig.   78. — FLOWERING    SPRAY    OF   CYTISUS    PURPUREUS. 
(This  species  when  budded  on  Laburnam  vulgare  produced  C.  Adami.    See  fig.  77.) 


tained.  We  arc  greatly  indebted  to  Prof. 
Winkler  tor  permission  to  reproduce  his 
figure  of  one  of  ^these  types  (Solanum 
tubingense,  fig.  76). 

These  plants  present  features  which 
correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
earlier  known  graft  hybrids,  and  they 
have  the  same  tendency  to  produce 
reversions  to  one  or  other  of  the  parental 
types  in  their  lateral  organs  (see  fig.  76). 
As    well    as    complete    reversions    to    the 


complete  analogy  between  such  a  chimsera 
and  the  "  partially  reverted "  shoots  so 
often  described  in  Cytisus  Adami  (fig.  77), 
&c.  The  Solanum  graft  hybrids,  however, 
sometimes  produce  more  complex  chim- 
a;ras,  and  in  one  case  no  fewer  than  five 
different  types—the  two  pure  species  and 
three  of  the  intermediate  foi-ms— were 
combined  in  a  single  adventitious  shoot. 
E.  P.  Grer/orij. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CATASETUM  SEEDLINGS. 
A  REM.A.RKABLE  example  of  the  profuse  manner 
in  which  Orchids  from  seeds  may  be  raised  in 
a  suitable  house  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
J.  S.  Bergheim,  Esq.,  Belsize  Court,  Hampstead 
(gr.  Jlr.  H.  A.  Page).  A  f&w  months  ago  Mr. 
Bergheim  brought  a  small  collection  of  native 
OiThids  from  Trinidad,  among  which  was  a  mass 
of  Catasetum  macrocarpum,  bearing  several  large 
mature  seed  capsules.  The  plants  were  potted, 
and  in  due  time  the  fruits  biu'st  and  the  seeds 
became  distributed,  some  of  them  finding  their 
way  to  the  water  tank.  The  result  is  that  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  the  sides,  and  in  every 
conceivable  situation  there  are  strong  seedling 
Catasetums,  up  to  2  or  3  inches  in  height. 
Osmunda  fibre  seems  to  be  specially  favourable 
for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  and  growth  of 
the  young  plants. 

ANGULOA  UNIFLORA  EBURNEA. 
It  is  the  custom  to  call  the  best  and  largest 
white  Anguloa,  A.  eburnea,  but  a  batch  in  flower 
in  Tracy's  Nursery,  Twickenham,  collected  in 
the  locality  in  Peru,  whence  the  type  speci- 
men of  the  genus  named  Anguloa  unifiora  Ruiz 
el  Pavon  was  obtained,  shows  that  it  is  typical 
A.  uniflora.  In  view  of  the  extreme  variability 
of  the  species,  which  is  widely  distributed,  and 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  flowers  on  the  plants 
from  some  localities,  the  name  eburnea  might 
well  be  added  to  distinguish  the  best  Peruvian 
form.  Some  50  plants  have  borne  their  large,' 
aromatic  white  flowers  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  they  are  still  good.  The  Anguloas  are  here 
grown  tolerably  cool  with  the  Lycastes,  the 
house  being  well  shaded.  The  rare  Anguloa 
uniflora  Turncri,  with  blush-white  flowers,  the 
fine  citron-yellow  A.  Cliftonii,  which  has  bright 
purple  markings  inside  the  segments,  and  several 
forms  of  A.  Huckeri  have  recently  been  in  flower 
in  this  nursery,  and  the  large,  light-yellow 
flowers  of  A.  Clowesii  are  still  making  a  good 
display. 

VEGETABLES. 

WINTER  SPINACH. 
Winter  Spinach  is  a  most  useful  vegetable 
that  is  highly  appreciated  in  its  season.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  August 
or  soon  afterwards,  in  ground  which  has  been 
previously  well  prepared.  They  are  best  sown 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  at  about  18  inches 
apart ;  make  the  ground  fairly  firm  by  treading 
before  drawing  the  drills,  and  see  that  the  soil 
has  been  worked  into  a  fine  tilth.  On  very 
heavy  soils  it  is  necessary  to  throw  up  ridges 
about  6  inches  high  and  about  1  foot  wide  at 
the  top. 

The  seedlings  should  be  thinned  early  to  about 
9  inches  apart,  the  bed  kept  well  hoed,  and 
every  endeavour  made  to  promote  a  sturdy 
growth. 

Slugs  are  very  troublesome  to  Spinach,  and 
these  must  be  kept  in  check  by  frequently  dust- 
ing the  bed  lightly  with  soot,  which  will  also 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants  if  stirred  into 
the  soil  by  the  hoe. 

The  prickly  seeded  variety  is  generally  recom- 
mended for  winter  use,  but  I  have  grown  both 
this  and  round-seeded  or  summer  Spinach  side 
by  side,  and  find  the  latter  variety  equally  as 
good  and  hardy.  In  addition  to  the  Spinach, 
a  good  bed  of  Spinach  Beet  always  proves  useful, 
but  the  seeds  of  this  need  to  be  sown  in  July. 
WUmot  n.  Yates,  Rotherfidd  Park  Gardens, 
Alton. 
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THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

(Continued  from  p,  132.) 
HYBRIDS.— II. 
Wherever  in  the  Alps  you  find  two  species 
of  Primula  growing  freely,  there  you  may  hope- 
fully hunt  for  their  hybrid,  so  freely  do  the 
different  species  interbreed.  P.  minima  heads 
the  list  of  parents,  having,  as  pollen-parent  or 
seed-parent,  produced  no  fewer  than  eight  named 
hybrids.  Some  hills  it  shai-es  with  P.  spectabilis, 
some  with  P.  glutinosa,  some  with  P.  Clusiana, 
some  with  P.  Wulfeniana,  some  with  P.  hirsuta, 
and  one  at  least  with  P.  tyrolensis.  And  from 
every  one  of  these  associations  springs  a  lovely 
hybrid,  in  many  cases  much  easier  to  grow  than  its 
parents,  and  in  all  cases  possessing  P.  minima's 
laudable  indifference  as  to  lime  or  granite.  The 
next  in  family  is  P.  Auricula,  with  six  hybrids ; 
and  the  third  P.  hirsuta,  with  five.  Hybrids 
between  species  in  the  same  subsection  are  very 
rare,  e.g.,  P.  hirsuta  X  P.  oenensis,  while  cer- 
tain subsections  seem  wholly  unable  to  inter- 
breed. There  are  no  crosses  between  the  Eu- 
auriculas  and  the  Arthritica,  or  P.  minima,  or  P. 
glutinosa. 

Crosses  of  Primula  Auricula. 

P.  Auricula  X  P.  carniolica  =  P.  vrnnxla 
(Host). — A  well-known  and  splendid  plant  (P. 
Jelenkie  and  P.  idriana  of  Gusmus),  varying  be- 
tween its  parents,  but  differing  from  P.  Auricula 
in  having  rosy  flowers,  and  from  P.  carniolica 
in  having  leaves  more  or  less  farinose.  This  hy- 
brid occurs  with  its  parents  in  the  Idria  district 
occupied  by  P.  carniolica.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  its  citation  from  Mte.  Baldo  is  owing  to  a 
confusion  between  the  elongate  forms  of  P. 
spectabilis  (in  shady  cliff  crevices)  with  P.  car- 
niolica, whose  range  is  far  away  to  the  east.  P. 
venusta  is  a  fertile  hybrid,  j'ielding  further  in- 
termediates. In  particular,  it  has  fertilised  P. 
marginata,  which  has  thus  produced  the  beauti- 
ful P.  Marven,  with  foliage  approaching  to 
that  of  P.  carniolica,  but  with  dark-violet 
flowers. 

P.  Auricula  ciliuta  X  P.  tyrolensis  =  P.  obo- 
vata  (Huter). — A  very  remote,  rare,  and  obscure 
alliance,  the  proof  of  which  rests  only  on  two 
specimens  from  the  Belluno  Alps. 

P.  Auricula  X  P.  inteijrijuHa  =  P.  Eschcri 
(Briigger)  differs  from  P.  Auricula  in  having 
leaves  faintly  margined,  short  pedicels,  few- 
flowered  umbels,  and  long-caly.xed,  farino.se 
flowers,  of  a  dull  red  ;  from  P.  integrifolia  in  an 
occasional  dentation  to  the  leaves,  and  in  a 
farinose  caly.x  and  bloom.  This  is  a  very  rare 
cross  from  the  West  Rhaetian  Alps.  I  do  not 
know   it. 

P.  Auricula  X  P.  pedemontana  =  P.  Scndt- 
ncri  (Kellerer). — A  garden  hybrid  (the  two 
species  do  not  occur  in  the  same  districts)  not 
yet  described. 

P.  Auricula  x  P.  a'nensis  =  P.  discolor  (Ley- 
bold  :  P.  Portse,  of  Huter). — This  cross  is  in- 
definitely variable  between  either  parent — more 
or  less  like  P.  Auricula,  more  or  less  like  P. 
CEnensis.  It  is  also  freely  fertile,  and  its  seed- 
lings (crossed  again  with  either  of  the  gi'and- 
parents)  prolong  the  range  of  variety  and  confu- 
sion. However,  the  intermediacy  between  P. 
Auricula  and  P.  oenensis  remains  always  recognis- 
able, though  this  cross  is  only  differentiated  from 
the  appalling  welter  of  confusion  covered  by  the 
name  of  the  next,  by  the  possession  of  rufous 
glands  on  the  leaves  (which  are  occasionally 
narrower  than  in  P.  pubescens).  The  flowers 
are  usually  purplish,  but  occasionally  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white. P.  discolor  occurs  in  the  southern 
limestone  Alps  of  Judicaria,  but  is  not  common. 

P.  Auricula  X  P.  hirsuta  =  P.  pubescens 
(Jacq. ). — But  not  only  has  this  name  also  got  lo 
cover  all  the  crosses  of  P.  Auricula  x  P.  vil- 
losa  as  well,  and  all  the  crosses  of  P.  Auricula 


x  P.  viscosa  too ;  but  it  has  also  had  the  fol- 
lowing synonyms,  every  one  of  which  very  often 
appears  separately  in  the  same  catalogue,  and 
every  one  of  which  must  be  finally  discarded  : — 
P.  rhaetica  (Gaud),  P.  helvetica  (Donn),  P. 
alpina  (Schleicher),  P.  intermedia  (Van  Houtte), 
P.  Goblii  (Kerner),  P.  Arctotis  (Kerner),  P. 
Kerneri  (Gobi.),  and  P.  Peyritschii  (Stein). 

When  it  is  remembered  how  wide  a  gulf 
separates  P.  hirsuta  from  P.  viscosa,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  a  name  which  is  intended  to 
cover  all  hybrids  of  both  these  species  with  P. 
Auricula  can  only  be  described  as  a  cry  of 
despair.  It  results  that  P.  pubescens  is  a  name 
even  more  vast  and  wild  than  Saxifraga  aizoon 
there  is  no  analysing  this  series  of  hy- 
brids. "  More  or  less  "  has  to  be  appended 
to  every  descriptive  detail.  Wherever  P. 
Auricula  occurs  with  P.  viscosa,  P.  villosa, 
or  P.  hirsuta,  there  their  bewildering  poly- 
morphic children  are  sure  to  be  found.  In 
culture,  P.  pubescens  is  the  oldest  of  all  hybrid 
Primulas.  Clusius  saw  it  in  the  rich  garden  of 
Dr.  J.  Aicholtz,  at  Vienna,  about  1580,  and 
understood  it  to  abound  in  the  ffinipontine  Alps. 
And  P.  pubescens  is  .still,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant of  hybrid  garden  Primulas,  for  the 
name  covers  every  florist's  "  Auricula,"  green- 
edged,  Alpine,  or  border,  and  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  other  forms,  too,  that  the  brain  reels 
in  contemplation.  There  are,  in  particular,  two 
albinos,  called  by  catalogues  P.  "nivalis"  and 
P.  "helvetica"  alba.  They  are  both  of  them, 
of  course,  according  to  present  classification,  P. 
pubescens  alba.  Ut  mihi  videtur.  ahsurde,  since 
the  one  is  much  nearer  to  P.  hirsuta,  and  the 
other  to  P.  villosa  (in  shape  of  flowers) ;  the 
form  called  P.  "  nivalis  "  being  the  commoner, 
and  that  called  P.  helvetica  alba  much  the  more 
beautiful,  taller  in  the  scape,  with  wider  flowers, 
less  serried  in  the  umbel.  There  is  also  an  abso- 
lutely different  albino  P.  pubescens,  which  is 
typical  P.  Auricula  x  P.  viscosa  alba.  This 
plant,  a  very  old  inhabitant  of  some  north-coun- 
try gardens,  has  the  habit  of  P.  viscosa  almost 
pure,  with  dense,  one-sided  bunches  of  narrow, 
white  flowers,  carried  on  tallish  stems,  the  whole 
plant  tending  to  grow  stalkily  out  of  the  ground. 
Finally,  as  a  small  straw  to  cling  to  in  the 
maelstrom  of  confusion — P.  pubescens — it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  hybrid  is,  by  pre- 
ference, of  almost  every  colour  in  the  rain- 
bow except  Auricula's  golden-yellow ;  while  it 
differs  always  from  P.  hirsuta,  P.  villosa,  P. 
viscosa  in  being  less  hairy,  and  also,  usually,  to 
a  certain  extent,  farinose  in  some  of  its  parts. 
But  the  name  of  P.  pubescens  is  hopelessly 
strained  and  artificial,  especially  as  the  primary 
hybrids  are  fertile,  and  fertile  again,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  beautiful  violet-flowered  P.  decora  (of 
gardens)  ;  it  is  a  distinct  enough  form  of  P. 
pubescens,  but  its  seedlings  yield  only  border 
Auriculas  in  every  imaginable  colour.  Reginald 
Farrer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COLONIAL     NOTE. 


TROP^OLUJI    SPECIOSUM. 

When  in  Ireland,  a  year  ago,  I  observed  a 
plant  of  Tropseolum  speciosum  which  had  appa- 
rently become  naturalised.  It  was  growing  in  a 
Thorn  hedge  in  a  field  near  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Reamsbottom  &  Co.,  at  Geasihill,  King's  County, 
and  had  evidently  escaped  from  that  establish- 
ment. The  plant  had  taken  root  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  hedge,  and  was  doing  remarkably 
well.  When  in  flower,  it  made  a  flaming  patch  of 
red,  and,  being  on  a  hillside,  was  visible  for  at 
least  a  mile.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  it  got  into  this  position,  unless  the  seed  was 
carried  by  a  bird.  I  wish  it  could  be  induced  to 
grow  in  this  tropical  climate.  G.  St.  C.  Feilden, 
Botanical  Station,   Tobago,    W.   Indies. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  FUND. 

PROMOTION    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  AND  LOCAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

We  have  received  ihe  following  information 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
dated  August  25,  1911  '.— 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  Development 
Commissioners  with  a  view  to  the  formulation 
of  a  '  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
research  and  local  investigations  in  England  and. 
Wales,  and  the  Treasury,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  have  now  sanctioned 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles 
set  out  below.  The  total  maximum  sum  which 
will  be  expended  when  the  scheme  is  in  full 
operation   will  be  about  £50,000  per  annum. 

The  scheme  provides  for — 

1.  A   system  of  agricultural  research  which 

will  secure  for  each  group  of  the  pro- 
blems affecting  rural  industry  a  share  of 
attention  roughly  proportional  to  its 
economical  importance  ; 

2.  The   concentration   of   the  scientific   work 

on  each  group  at  one  institution  or  at 
institutions  working  in  combination  ; 

3.  Grants  for  special  investigations  for  which 

provision  may   not   otherwise  be  made ; 

4.  The  grant  of  scholarships  with  a  view  to 

the  increase  of  tlie  number  of  men  fully 
qualified  to  undertake  agricultural  re- 
search ; 

5.  The    carrying   out    of    investigations   into 

problems  of  local  importance,  especially 
those  involving  the  application  of  modern, 
research  to  local  practice,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  scientific  advice  for  farmers  on 
important  technical  questions. 

Subjects  of  Research. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  separate  in- 
vestigation, as  far  as  possible,  of  each  group  of 
allied  subjects,  the  Commissioners  and  the  Board 
have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
securing  continuity  in  work  which  is  necessarily 
of  considerable  duration,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
providing  staffs  of  specialists  and  experts  who. 
will  be  permanently  engaged  on  work  arising 
from  the  inve.stigation  of  the  same  gi'oup  of  pro- 
bleros.  By  this  means,  concentration  and  economy 
of  effort  will  be  better  secured  than  it  would  be- 
if  a  number  of  institutions  were  dealing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  group  of  problems. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  prevent 
all  overlapping  or  duplication  of  work,  but  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  proceed  on  a  plan  by 
which  research  work  subsidised  from  public 
funds  will  not  be  unnecessarily  duplicated.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  arrange  that  each  problem  shall 
be  undertaken  by  the  institution  best  fitted  to 
deal  with  it,  and  usually  by  the  institution  which 
has  specially  devoted  its  attention  to  problems  of 
an  allied  nature. 

It  is  also  important  to  avoid  the  giving  of  un- 
due attention  to  one  part  of  the  field  of  agricul- 
tural research,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts 
which  are  of  equal  scientific  and  economic  im- 
portance. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  has  been, 
arranged  that  grants  should  be  made  for  researct 
in  the  following  groups  of  subjects : — 

1.  Plant  physiology. 

2.  Plant  pathology   and   mycology. 

3.  Plant  breeding. 

4.  Fruit    growing,    including    the    practical 

treatment  of  plant  diseases. 

5.  Plant  nutrition   and  soil  problems. 

6.  Animal  nutrition. 

7.  Animal  breeding. 

8.  Animal  pathology. 

9.  Dairying. 

10.  Agricultural  zoology. 

11.  Economics  of  agriculture. 

Special  Grants  for  Research. 
A   sum  not  exceeding  £3,000  per  annum  will 
be  available  for  assistance  in  respect  of  special 
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investigations  for  which  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made. 

Grants  from  thi.s  fund  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Science,  who  will  consider 
not  only  whether  the  proposed  investigation  is 
desirable  in  itself,  but  whether  it  could  not  be 
better  carried  out  at  one  of  the  special  research 
institutions  referred  to  above.  The  grants  will 
be  made  from  year  to  year,  and  will  be  for  one 
year  only  in  each  case. 

Scholarships. 

In  order  to  secure  the  services  of  a  number  of 
carefully-trained  men  for  work  in  connection  with 
the  scheme,  the  Board  propose  in  each  of  the 
years  1911.  1912,  and  1913  to  offer  12  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  £150  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years. 

It  is  proposed  that  candidates  for  scholarships 
should  be  selected  by  a  special  committee,  repre- 
senting the  institutions  under  whom  the  selected 
candidates  will  subsequently  work.  The  award  of 
12  scholarships  will  be  conditional  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  thoroughly  suitable  candidates  pre- 
senting themselves. 

Local  AD\^CE  and  Investig.\tions. 

Grants  will  also  be  made  to  certain  Universi- 
ties, University  Colleges,  and  Agricultural  Col- 
leges in  England  and  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  supply  scientific  advice  to 
farmers  on  important  technical  questions  and  to 
carry  out  investigations  into  problems  of  local 
intere.st,  which  can  be  more  conveniently  studied 
on  the  spot  than  at  one  of  the  research  institu- 
tions. 

By  means  of  these  grants  it  is  hoped  to  provide 
an  expert  staff,  possessing  both  scientific  and 
practical  qualifications  who  will  devote  them- 
selves to  solving  difficult  local  problems,  and  in 
other  ways  endeavour  to  secure  the  application 
of  science  to  practice. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

COLUTEA  ARBORESCENS. 

The  present  interest  in  the  Bladder  Senna 
lies  in  its  very  attractive  fruits,  which,  this 
season,  have  assumed  a  much-higher  colour  than 
usual.  From  the  planter's  point  of  view,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  this  deciduous  shrub  has 
a  very  accommodating  nature.  It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  how  dry  and  poor  the  soil  may  be,  the 
Bladder  Senna  will  thrive  when  once  it  has 
become  established.  When  we  remember  that  it 
grows  on  the  ascent  to  the  crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  how  well 
the  Bhrub.s  have  withstood  the  prolonged  drought. 

On  the  Continent  the  leaves  were  formerly  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Senna,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  leaves  of  several  species  of  Cassia. 
The  seeds,  in  small  doses,  are  said  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. When  pressed  the  very  large  bladder- 
shaped  fruits  burst  open  with  a  loud  crackling 
noise,  and  disclose  a  row  of  small  seeds,  which 
become  ripe  towards  the  middle  of  September. 
The  pale-green  leaves,  which  are  of  the  character 
common  to  the  order  Leguminoste,  look  some- 
what small  now  that  the  shrubs  are  loaded  with 
their  large  seed-vessels. 

KCELRUTERIA  PANICULATA. 
This  handsome,  flowering  tree  is  so  rare  in 
gardens  generally  that  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  see  an  unusually  fine  specimen.  In  the  Cum- 
berland Rfjad,  Kew,  a  very  healthy  tree  has  just 
completed  its  flowering,  and  now  bears  a  great 
Tiumber  of  its  curious,  bladder-liko  fruits.  The 
example  under  notice  is  fully  20  feet  high,  with 
plenty  of  rich,  green  leaves,  and  is  much  more 
shapely  than  is  customary ;  generally  the  few 
.'specimens  to  be  met  with  have  a  straggling 
habit.  This  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  it 
.succeeds  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  A.  C. 
Jknihit. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  CHAUCER. 

(Concluded  from  p.   147.} 
VALERIAN. 

Egriraoigne,  valirian,  and  lunarie. 
Fro!oije  of  the  C/ianovnes  Teman,  III.  32. 
See  "  Cetwall.'' 

VINE. 

1.  Som  time  a  vine,  and  grapes  white  and  rede. 

Fmnheieyne.'s  Tale,  II.  21,0. 

2.  AUe  her  olvvers  and  vvnes  eeke. 

Moiilces  Tale,  III.  1S8. 

3.  The   loule   toode,   that   may  nought   endure 

the  soote  smel  of  the  vine  roote,   whau  it 
florischith.  Z'er.vo;ie.s  Tale,  I  V.  til. 

4.  The  olive  of  peace,  and  eke  the  dronken  vine. 

.■I.»em6/y  of  Foules,  IV.   ii/.i. 
.5.  With  a  boore  as  grete  as  ox  in  stalls, 

She  made  up  frete  hire  corne  and  vynes  alle. 
Troijlu^  and  Cri/seyde,  VI.  SS. 
■VIOLET. 

1.  The  Primerose,  the  violete  and  the  gold. 

Cmirtof  Love,  IV.  1S3. 

2.  Ne  violete,  ne  eke  pervynke. 

liomaunl  of  the  Rose,  VII.  iS. 

3.  There  sprang  the  violete  alle  newe. 

lb.  GO. 
W.\LNUT. 

I   saugh    hym   carien   a    wynd-melle 
Under  a  wal  note  shale. 

Huii.^e  of  Fame,   VI.  SSU. 

Shale  is  the  shell.  The  Walnut  was  in- 
troduced into  F^ngland  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  probably  abundant  in  Chaucer's  time. 

WHEAT,   including  Corn. 

1.  He  schal  have  multiplying  of  his  grayn, 
Whau  he  hath  soweii,  be  it  whete  or  otes. 

Vrolor/e  of  Ih:^  Pardoner,  III.  70. 

2.  Nought  but  the  mountaunce  of  a   corn  of 

whete.  I'lirdonercii  Tale,  III.  Sti. 

3    He  woldon  sowen  som  difficultee. 
Or  springen  cockle  in  our  clene  torne. 

Sch'ipmanne.<  Tale,  HI.  91. 

4.  And  thay  brent  alle  the  comes  of  that  lond, 
Alle  her  olyvers  and  vynes  eoke. 

Mnnke.^  Tale.  III.   ISS. 

5.  Why  schuld  I  sowen  draf  out  of  my  test, 
Whan  I  m.iy  sowe  whete,  if  that  me  lest? 

I'roloije  of  the  l'erM>ne.i  Tale,  I  V .  (!. 

6.  Out  of  the  old  fieldcs,  as  men  saith, 
Cometh  all  this  newo  corne  fro  yere  to  yere. 

A.isein'jly  of  Foi(le.t,  IV.  I'SS. 

7.  In  the  field,  that  was  on  every  side 
Covered  with  corn  and  grasse. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  S39. 

8.  She  made  up  frete  hire  corne  and  vynes  alle. 

Troylus  anil  Cry.ieyde,  VI.  3S. 

9.  Pipes  made  of  grene  corne. 

IfoiLie  of  Fame,  VI.  SSI,. 
10.  Proud  Bayard  gynnyth  for  to  skippe 

Out  of  the  wey.  so  prickith  him  his  corn. 
Troylus  and  Cryseyde,   V .  25. 

WHIPPELTREE. 

Hasil,  ew,  wyppyltre. 

Knighle.i  Tale,  I.  182. 
The  Whippeltree  is  the  Cornel. 

WILLOW. 

Wilw,  elm,  plane. 


See  also  Sallow. 


Knl/fhles  Tale,  I.  182 


WOODBINE. 

1.  To  make  him  a  garland  of  the  greves, 
Were  it  of  woodewynde  or  hawthorn  loves. 

'Knujktes  Tale,  1.  1.36. 

2.  Some  ful  pleasantly 
Had  chapelets  of  woodbind. 

Flinver  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  2^2. 

3.  Some  of  hauthoriie,  and  some  of  the  wood- 

biiide.  /I,.  2J,/:. 

4.  And  tho  that  weare  chapelets  on  their  hede 
Of  fresh  woodbinde. 

Flower  and  the  Leaf,  IV.  255. 


5.  And,  as  aboute  a  tre  with  manye  a  twiste 
Bitrent  and  writhen  is  the  swete  woodbynde. 

Troylii.s  and  Cry.ieyde,  V.  158. 

6.  Betwex  an  hulfere  and  a  wodebynde. 
Complayntp.  of  a  Loveres  Lyfe,  VIII.  10. 

Woodbine  was  applied  to  many  clinging 
shrubs,  but  in  Chaucer's  works  it  seems 
always  to  have  meant  the  Honeysuckle.  It 
was  the  established  "  emblem  of  faithful 
attachment,  for  it  winds  itself  so  firmly 
round  some  stronger  tree  that  it  becomes 
fixed  in  the  bark." 

YEW. 

1.  Fyne  ew,  popler,  and  lyndes  faire. 

Romaunt  of  the  Hose,  VII.  59. 

2.  The   shooter  ewe. 

A.<.<emhly  of  Foules,  IV.   195. 

The  Shooter  Yew  is  so  called  from  its  use 
for  bows. 

The  Yew  completes  the  list  of  Chaucer's 
flowers.     There     are     many     passages     in 
which  he  describes  beautiful  gai'dens.     It 
is  very  tempting  to  quote  them,  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  one  only :   - 
May  had  peinted  with  his  soft  .echoures 
This  gardeyn  ful  of  leves  and  of  floures : 
And  craft  of  mannes  bond  so  curiously 
Arrayed  had  this  gardeyn  trevvely. 
That  never  was  ther  gardeyn  of  suche  pris. 
But  if  it  were  the  verray  paradis. 
The  odour  of  floures  and  the  fresshe  siht. 
Wold  han  y-maked  any  herte  light 
That  ever  was  born,  but  if  to  gret  sikenesse 
Or  to  gret  sorwe  held  it  in  distresse, 
So  ful  it  was  of  beaute  and  plesaunce. 

FranKeleynes  Tale,  II.  232. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  Chaucer  has  given 
us  a  goodly  collection  of  flowers,  but  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  he  has  not  given  us 
more.  He  was  evidently  fond  of  the 
country,  and  was  an  admirer  of  fine  woods 
and  forests.  He  was  also  a  travelled  man, 
and  he  travelled  with  his  eyes  open.  As  far 
as  we  know,  neither  Gower,  Spenser,  nor 
Shakespeare  were  ever  out"  of  Great 
Britain,  but  Chaucer  had  travelled  in  Flan- 
ders, France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  yet 
he  gives  no  proof  that  the  flora  of  any  of 
those  countries  had  given  him  any  plea- 
sure, or  that  he  had  at  all  noticed  any 
difference  between  the  flora  of  England 
and  the  flora  of  other  countries.  But  he  is 
quite  original,  and  in  his  description  of  the 
flowers  he  is  different  from  S))(>riser  and 
Shakt>speare.  He  did  not,  like  Spenser, 
put  flowers  into  his  poetry  because  he  had 
read  of  lliem  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics, and  he  almost  nowhere  gives  us  the 
minule,  loving  descriptions  of  tho  flowers 
that  he  saw  and  admired  that  we  find  in 
Shakespear.?.  The  one  exception  is  the 
Dai.sy  ;  of  that  one  flower  he  is  the  poet 
laureate.  I  think  he  was  attracted  far 
more  by  the  flowers  in  a  well-kept  garden 
than  he  was  by  the  flowers  of  the  meadows, 
woods,  and  hedgerows  of  I'^ngland. 

But  we  may  be  thankful  Ih.it  he  has 
picked  for  us  so  many  flowers,  and  it  has 
been  to  me  a  great  pleasure  to  have  gone 
through  his  works  in  search  of  them,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  go  through  them 
very  carefully.  In  searching  for  flowers  in 
an  author's  writings,  every  line  must  be 
read  carefully  ;  skipping  is  fatal,  but  in  the 
case  of  Chaucer  the  labour  of  careful  read- 
ing is  very  fully  repaid.  He  is  a  delightful 
writer,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  to  read 
his  works  is  an  education  in  old  English 
literature  at  its  best.  The  vigour  of  his 
language  is  very  fascinating,  and  we  see 
the  justice  of  Spenser's  description  of  him 
as  "  the  well  of  English  undefiled."  If  the 
readers  of  the  (Idrthnrrn'  ('hrniiirle  are 
tempted  by  my  papers  on  Chaucer's  flowers 
to  study  his  works  carefully,  I  can  say  with 
all  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. //.  N.  Ellacoiiibe,  Bitton 
Vicarage,  Bristol. 
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THROUGH  LITTLE  NAMAQUALAND  WITH 
THE  VASGULUM  AND  THE  CAMERA.* 

(Continued  from  p.  135.) 
If  the  title  permits  us  to  make  a  short  excur- 
sion outside  the  limits  of  Namaqualand  proper, 
we  may  descend  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kha- 
miesberg  into  the  plains  of  Bushmanland.  These 
plains  are  particularly  attractive  in  January,  when 
the  grasses  and  other  vegetation  have  recently 
been  awakened  by  the  summer  rains.  Some  promi- 
nent features  of  this  interesting  but  little-known 
country  were  described  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
December  4,  1909,  p.  369.  We  are  especially  con- 
cerned just  now  with  the  hill,  the  Koeberg,  which 
is  seen  in  the  distance  in  fig.  80.  The  Koeberg, 
the  summit  of  which  is  not  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  plain  in  which  it  stands,  together  with 
a  few  less  elevated  hills  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, is  separated  by  25  miles  of  undulating 
plain  from  the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Khamies- 
berg.  A  magnificent  view  of  the  range  to  the 
weet  and  south-west  is  obtained  from  the  summit. 
In  other  directions  the  plains  reach  the  horizon, 
except  to  the  north,  where  the  sky  is  pierced 
by  the  hill-tops  of  the  Orange  River  basin. 

The  isolation  of  the  Koeberg,  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  mountains  of  Namaqualand  and  on  the 
other  from  similar  abrupt  elevations  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  some  other  parts  of  Bush- 
manland, gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  its  vegeta- 
tion. Its  elevation  is  so  slight,  it  seemed 
possible  that  its  plants  might  be,  in 
the  main,  those  of  the  plains  on  which  it 
stands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  species  which 
are  most  characteristic  of  Bushmanland  are 
sand-dwellers,  and,  according  to  report,  the 
slopes  of  the  Koeberg  were  rocky.  If  this  proved 
to  be  correct,  one  might  expect  to  find  th«  bushes 
and  trees  of  Ficus,  Acanthacew,  Portulaeeae, 
Asclepiadacese,  Compositae,  and  Leguminosse, 
which  flourish  on  such  hills  50  miles  away  to  the 
north  and  east.  Neither  of  these  anticipations 
was  realized.  The  flora  proved  to  be  a  rich  one, 
and  almost  entirely  composed  of  succulents,  most, 
possibly  all,  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Namaqualand — Cras- 


lents,  particularly  by  representatives  of  the  first 
four  genera  named.  A  couple  of  grasses  have 
strayed  up  from  the  plains  below,  and  the  quartz 
and  granite  rocks  which  compose  the  surface  are 
decorated  by  numerous  lichens.  Such  charac- 
teristic Namaqualand  species  as  Aloe  dichotoma 
and  Vogelia  africana  seemed  to  be  absent. 


Fig.  8o. — bushmanland. 

A  view  of  Koeberg  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gounoep, 
looking  south-east. 

Most  of  these  plants  were  not  in  flower  in 
January.  The  principal  flowering  season  is  said 
to  be  in  September,  as  in  Namaqualand,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  vegetation  was  such  as 
t«  lend  support  to  this  statement.  We  have  then 
in  th«  Koeberg  a  rather  remarkable  example  of  a 
low  hill  bearing  spring-flowering  species  rising 
from  a  plain  where  the  vegetation  is  dormant  or 
dead  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced.  The  dis- 
trict is  quite  uninhabited,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
penetrate  so  far  into  this  corner  of  Bushmanland 
except  when  the  fitful  sununer  rains  have  sup- 
plied the  few  shallow  basins  with  water,  which 


•r*'-^- 


Fig.  yg. — ratelkraal,  on  the  transition-zone  between 

BUSHMANLAND  AND  NAMAQUALAND. 

ills  in  the  background  bear  typical  Namaqualand  vegetation.    The  perennial  plants 
■  plain  are  chiefly  Mesenibryanthemums.     In   the   middle   distance   are  seen  three 
lens  of  a  curious  Euphorbia  which  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  species  in  the 
transition-zone. 


sulas,  Cotyledons,  Euphorbias,  Mesenibryanthe- 
mums, Asclepias,  Sarcocaulon,  Stapelia,  Tricho- 
caulon,  Kleinia  and  a  single  Aloi;.  A  few  dwarf 
bushes  (Montinia,  Amarantacese,  Pteronia,  The- 
suim,  &c.)  are  by  far  outnumbered  by  the  succu- 

•  Being  some  notes  on  the  Percy  Sladen  Memorial  Ex- 
pedilion  to  the  Orange  River,  1910-11.  This  expedition 
^as  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society. 


quickly  disappears.  There  is,  therefore,  no  pre- 
cise information  as  to  the  weather  conditions  pre- 
vailing here  during  the  winter.  But  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  the  hiU  receives  any  consider- 
able rainfall  except  in  summer.  The  presence  of 
lichens,  however,  suggests  the  deposit  of  moisture 
from  fogs  during  the  winter.  But  the  nature  of 
the  climatic  conditions  which  enable  the  Koeberg 


plants  to  retain  the  flowering  habit,  presumably 
inherited  from  Namaqualand  ancestors,  remains 
a  problem  of  much  interest.  However  this 
may  be,  Koeberg  at  present  is,  botanically,  an 
outlier  of  Namaqualand. 

On  re-entering  the  mountainous  region  of 
Namaqualand,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  junction  of  the  flora  of  the  plains  with  that 
of  the  hills.  This  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
decrease  in  importance  of  the  grasses  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  relative  abrmdance 
of  the  Mesenibryanthemums.  A  remarkable  plant 
which  has  been  found  in  the  three  localities  in 
which  this  boundary  zone  has  been  crossed  is 
shown  in  fig.  79.  This  is  a  species  of  Euphorbia, 
which  varies  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  2 
feet  or  perhaps  more.  It  consists  of  a  stout  coni- 
cal axis  quite  concealed  by  the  short,  densely- 
packed  branches  which  bear  the  few  narrow  leaves 
and  the  flowers.  A  living  plant  has  reached  Kew 
Gardens. t 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  phaner- 
ogamic flora  is  not  yet  fully  known  for  any  part 
of  Namaqualand.  Perhaps  no  part  has  been  less 
studied  than  that  which  lies  to  the  north  of  a 
line  drawn  from  Port  NoUoth  to  O'okiep. 
Through  it  runs  the  old  missionary  and  trade 
route  to  Great  Namaqualand,  crossing  the  Orange 
River  at  a  point  variously  known  as  Sendling's, 
Bethany,  or  Missionary  Drift.  The  mountainous 
country  extending  for  several  miles  south  of  the 
river  is  generally  called  the  "  Richtersveld,"  a 
name  which  perpetuates  the  association  with  the 
early  missionaries.  Starting  from  Annenous,  a 
station  on  the  Port  NoUoth-O'okiep  Railway,  the 
road  to  the  drift,  frequently  degenerating  to  a 
mere  track,  passes  over  plains  of  heavy  sand, 
along  stony  river-beds,  up  and  down  steep  and 
rough  mountain  slopes.  Throughout  its  whole 
length  it  lies  in  the  extensive  native  reserve, 
whose  Hottentot  population  is  mostly  at- 
tached to  the  Rhenish  Mission,  which  has 
its  headquarters  at  Steinkop.  Its  waters  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  most  of  them  are  more 
or  less  saline.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  I'egion  in 
which  travel  by  the  beaten  track  is  neither  com- 
fortable nor  easy,  while  the  results  of  taking  a 
wrong  turning  are  not  unlikely  to  be  deplorable. 
But  the  vegetation  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  become  insignifi- 
cant. 

Annenous  is  on  the  edge  of  a  sandy  plain  about 
2,000  feel  above  the  sea.  On  this  plain  two  very 
remarkable  plants  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
One  of  these,  Sisyndite  spartea,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Zygophyllum  family,  at  once  at- 
tracts attention  on  account  of  its  large  lemon- 
coloured  flowers  and  its  stiff  broom-like  habit.  It 
was  first  obtained  by  Diege,  nut  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River.  Harvey  figured  and 
described  it.t  and  suggested  the  very  suitable 
name  "  Desert  Broom."  As  to  the  extent  of  its 
area  of  distribution,  there  was  no  further  informa- 
tion until  it  was  found  in  Bushmanland  and  else- 
where by  the  Percy  Sladen  Expedition  in  1909. 
It  was  then  ascertained  that  it  occurs  in  sandy 
localities  at  elevations  hardly  exceeding  3,000  feet 
between  Aggenys  in  Bushmanland  and  Buchholz- 
brunn  in  Great  Namaqualand,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles.  Throughout  this  region  rain  is  ex- 
perienced during  the  summer  season.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  as  also  at  Annenous, 
the  principal  rainfall  occurs  in  the  winter.  But, 
as  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  a  sum- 
mer rainy  season  in  which  the  rainfall  is  un- 
doubtedly inconstant  but  still  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  much  larger  proportion  of  summer-flower- 
ing species  than  can  exist  in  the  more  southerly 
districts  of  Namaqualand. 

Among  them  are  nimibers  of  forms  which  occur 
also  in  Bushmanland ;  of  these  Sisyndite  spartea 
is  a  conspicuous  example.  Species  which  are 
common  to  the  Bushmanland  plains  and  to 
Namaqualand  are  almost  confined   in  the  latter 

t  Kew  Bulletin,  1911,  p.  168.  (A  pyramidal  succulent 
species  of  Euphorbia,  in  general  appearance  not  unlike  a 
small,  densely-packed  plant  of  Brussels  Sprouts.") 

t   Thesaurus  Capensis,  ii.,  120. 
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region  to  sandy  localities.  The  dry,  sandy  banks 
of  the  Orange  River  and  the  (usually)  dry  beds 
of  its  tributary  streams  seem  to  furnish  a  suitable 
passage  by  which  plants  may  spread  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  This  in  itself  affords  some 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  species  and 
genera  common  to  the  two  areas  are  much  more 
abundant  within  50  or  70  miles  of  the  river  than 
they  are  farther  south ;  the  existence  of  a 
moderate  rainy  season  in  the  summer  may  there- 
fore be  of  less  importance  than  has  been  sug- 
gested above. 

If  only  on  account  of  its  beautiful  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  the 
"  Desert  Broom  "  is  certainly  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion.    Seeds  were  sent  to  England  in  1909. 

Xot  less  interesting  than  Sisyndite  is  a 
curious  Mesembryanthemum — JI.  Barklyi  (see 
fig.  81) — to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Unlike  Sisyndite  this  is  a  characteristic 
Namaqualand  species,  ranging  northwards  from 
the  southern  end  of  the  Kharaiesberg  to  the 
Orange  River,  and  no  doubt  for  some  distance 
bej'ond  it.  Some  young  seedlings  found  on  the 
sandy  plains  between  O'okiep  and  Koeberg  may 
perhaps  have  belonged  to  this  species,  but  its 
occurrence  in  Bushmanland  is  doubtful.  From 
Annenous  northwards  it  is  very  abundant,  fre- 
quently growing  gregariously,  and  in  this  manner 


to  15  feet.  It  was  not  in  flower  in  January,  and 
if  it  has  been  collected  by  earlier  travellers  the 
specimens  seem  to  have  attracted  no  attention. 
Unfortunately,  a  seedling  plant  sent  to  Kew  did 
not  survive  the  voyage.  U.  U.  W.  P. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SCOTLAND. 

THE  ROSE  SEASON. 
Roses  have  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
against  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of  dry 
weather,  especially  in  such  gardens  as  those  of 
Logan  House  in  this  parish,  for  which  water 
during  that  protracted  period  could  hardly 
be  obtained.  Fortunately  for  my  own  garden, 
gravitation  water  was  introduced  into  this 
"  Paradisus  Terrestris  "  many  years  ago,  simul- 
taneously with  its  first  introduction  into  the 
manse.  This  inestimable  advantage,  to  a  great 
extent,  saved  the  situation ;  but,  after  all,  one 
very  soon  discovers  from  ordinary  observation 
of  the  development  of  Roses,  that  nothing  can 
quite  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  rain.  By 
far  the  most  successful  of  my  Roses  this  season 
are  the  beautiful  Wichuraianas,  such  fine  varie- 
ties as  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha,  White 
Dorothy,    Lady    Gay,    and    Christian    Curie    (of 


Mesembryanthemum  Barklyi.    The  stem  of  a  ihermometer  projects  from  the  plant  in  the 

left  foreground.    On  the  riRhl,  behind  the  heap  of  broken  stems  and  leaves,  the  species 

is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  plants  growing  gregariously. 


covering  acres  of  space  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  vegetation.  It  is  all  but  confined  to  sandy 
and  fairly  level  ground.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sir  Henry  Barkly,  whose  name  it  bears. §  Its 
peculiar  habitat  can  hardly  be  more  accurately 
described  than  in  the  words  of  its  discoverer : — 
"  The  main  stem  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet, 
branching  out  into  flower-stalks  at  the  top,  whilst 
near  its  base  a  whorl  of  branches  spring  out,  run- 
ning for  a  foot  or  two  along  the  ground,  and  then 
sending  up  upright  flower-stalks."  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  deep  pink  to  a  pure  white. 
The  leaves  are  thick  and  heavy  with  water, 
which  oozes  out  on  the  surface ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  touch  tho  surface  at  any  time  of  the  day 
without  wetting  the  hand.  Notwithstanding  its 
large  size,  this  species  is  probably  an  annual. 

Mr.  Brown  in  his  description  of  this  e.\tra- 
ordinary  plant  say.< :  "  This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Mesembryanthemum  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered." Namaqualand,  however,  contains  a 
much  larger  one,  whose  area  of  distribution 
seems  to  be  included  within  that  of  M.  Barklyi. 
This  is  a  bush  with  a  thick,  woody  stem ;  it  is 
commonly  4  or  6  feet  high,  and  one  specimen 
measured  not  far  from  the  Orange  River  ran  up 
§  Hooker's  Icoiits,  plate  1820. 


which  the  last-mentioned,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Cocker,  is  invaluable  for  garden  decoration  in 
early  autumn).  In  addition  to  their  great 
beauty,  they  have  this  special  qualification,  that 
they  come  into  bloom  during  what  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  intermediate  season  ;  the  period 
of  repose  between  the  first  and  second  flowering 
of  the  Hybrid  Pcrpetuals,  the  Teas,  and  Hybrid 
Teas.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  the  semi- 
Wichuraianas  (a  term  signifying  that  they  have 
been  partly  derived  from  the  Noisettes  or  Teas), 
namely,  Gardenia,  seems  to  have  great  difficulty 
in  growing  or  blooming  adequately  here.  I  saw 
it  quite  recently  in  all  its  glory  at  Sir  Mark 
Stewart's  Southwick  Garden,  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, and  the  head  gardener  there  was  quite 
unable  to  understand  why  I  should  have  such 
disappointment  with  this  variety,  whilst  Paul 
Transon  and  other  Wichuraiana  derivatives 
succeed  well.  But  in  the  profuse  flower- 
ing of  such  glorious  varieties  as  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Hiawatha,  and  Christian  Curie,  I 
have  muph  consolation.  Of  the  older  varie- 
ties among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hy- 
brid Teas,  those  that  have  chiefly  distin- 
guished themselves  this  season  are  Caroline 
Testout  and  Viscountess  Folkestone,  which  have 


been  magnificent  in  dimensions  and  radiant  in 
colour ;  La  France,  wnich  merits  an  almost 
equally  high  eulogism;  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
the  Queen  of  H.P.s,  and  Margaret  Di-ckson, 
\vhich  flowers  in  my  garden  at  an  abnormal  eleva- 
tion, sometimes  approximating  to  20  feet ;  Prince 
Arthur,  which  has  grown  better  than  Duke  of 
Edinburgh ;  Clio,  which  is  always  grandly 
effective;  the  distinctively  coloured  and'grandly 
fragrant  J.  B.  Clark;  Hugh  Dickson,  which  is 
a  more  refined  and  equally  odorous  Rose  ;  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Lady  Helen  Stewart  (hardly 
so  prolific  as  it  was  last  year),  and  the  lumiii- 
ous  Captain  Hayward,  one  of  the  most  decora- 
tive, and  assuredly  the  most  reliable  of  the 
crimson  varieties.  Up  to  the  present  period,  the 
most  splendidly  effective  of  all  my  climbing 
Roses  have  been  Bouquet  d'Or,  Jlme.  Alfred 
Carriere,  and  the  marvellous  Waltham  Bride, 
which  have  flowered  continuously. 

Of  Roses  of  recent  introduction  the  most  success- 
ful have  been  Juliet  (a  strong  grower,  with 
uniquely  coloured  flowers  and  richly-scented 
foliage) ;  Viscount  Carlow,  a  very  beautiful  Irish 
Rose  that  should  hereafter  be  found  in  every 
Rose  garden ;  Duchess  of  Wellington,  which 
is  sufficiently  sparing  of  its  exquisite  flowers ; 
Lady  Pirrie,  of  highly  distinctive  and  fasci- 
nating complexion ;  Miss  Alice  de  Rothschild. 
a  "  garden  "  Marechal  Niel ;  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Petrie,  an  attractive  yellow  Hybrid  Tea.  David 
R.  Williamson,  Manse  of  Kirkmaiden.  Wii/- 
townshire,  N.B. 

ABERDEEN  AND  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
The  calendar  of  this  college,  just  issued,  gives 
details  of  the  scheme  of  instruction  for  the 
session  1911-1912.  The  courses  of  instruction 
provided  for  farmers  includes  lectures  on  soils, 
methods  of  cultivation,  plant  life,  manures,  feed- 
ing stuffs,  diseases  of  animals,  live  stock,  &c. 
Lectures  in  the  branches  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural chenii.stry  are  arranged  in  a  series  of 
three  years.  The  syllabus  includes  fifty  lectures 
on  forestry,  specially  useful  for  intending  factors, 
land  stewards,  land  owners,  and  all  who  have 
to  do  with  the  management  of  the  land.  Those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Forestry  Diploma 
granted  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  a  further  course,  extending 
over  an  additional  fifty  meetings,  for  lectures 
and  practical  work  will  be  necessary.  For 
foresters,  a  course  of  instruction,  extending  over 
four  weeks,  is  held  in  Aberdeen  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  September.  The 
course  consists  of  lectures,  excursions,  and  de- 
monstrations, and  is  specially  intended  for 
foresters  with  practical  experience.  Courses  in 
botany,  zoology,  and  school  gardening  have 
been  given  to  students  in  training  at  the  train- 
ing college  centre  inider  an  arrangement  with 
the  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training  of. 
Teachers. 

RAILWAY  STATION  GARDENS. 
The  usual  prizes  having  been  offered  by  the 
directors  of  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western 
Railway  Company  for  the  best-kept  gardens  oil 
their  system  the  following  awards  have  been 
made  by  the  judges.  First  cla-ss,  £6  each : 
Dalmellington,  Mr.  W.  Taylor;  Racks,  Mr.  J. 
Craig  ;  Montgreenan,  Mr.  E.  Blackwood  ;  Lochan- 
head,  Mr.  J.  Mirrey  ;  Cunninghamhead,  Mr.  J. 
Hamilton ;  Glenside,  Mr.  Frank  Stoddart. 
Second  class,  £4  each :  Sanquhar,  Mr.  W. 
Veudall ;  Maxwelltown,  Mr.  J.  S.  Faulds ;  May- 
bole,  Mr.  T.  L.  Kerr ;  Moniaive,  Mr.  G. 
Macdonald ;  Saltcoats,  Mr.  T.  Frew ;  Closeburn, 
Mr.  T.  Fauldcr;  Killywhan,  Mr.  R.  Kelly; 
Paisley  West,  Mr.  G.  Hay.  Third  class,  £3. 
each :  Carronbridge,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunlop ;  Kirk- 
gunzeon,  Mr.  H.  Patrick ;  Kilkcrraii,  Mr.  J. 
Reid ;  Maidens,  Mr.  J.  Taylor ;  Dunure,  Mr. 
VV.  R.  Becket ;  Alloway,  Mr.  T.  Gillies.  Fourth 
class,  £2  each :  Gretna  Green,  Mr.  T.  Gibson ; 
Tarbolton,  Mr.  J.  Reid ;  Mauchline,  Mr.  J. 
O'Hagan;  Houston,  Mr.  R.  Harvey.  Fifth 
class,  £1  each :  Auchincruive,  Mr.  W.  0. 
Walker ;  Southwick,  Mr.  G.  Wallace ;  Holywood, 
Mr.  M.  M'Cardle;  Pinmore,  Mr.  J.  Dunlop; 
Nowtonairds,  Mr.  J.  M'Dougall ;  Knoweside,  Mr. 
F.  Stoddart.  In  accordance  with  the  rule 
debarring  those  who  have  won  prizes  in  succes- 
sion, several  stations  were  not  in  the  competition, 
and  next  year  Glenside,  Lochanhead,  and  Racks- 
cannot  coniunte. 
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THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Odontoglossum.  —  The  remarkable  degree 
of  popularity  to  which  the  members  of  this 
genus  have  attained  is  sufficient  proof  of  their 
great  value  as  flowering  plants  ;  this  popularity 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  under  good  cultiva- 
tion the  plants  yield  an  abundance  of  flowers, 
and  they  are  not  unattractive  when  out  of  flower. 
Amongst  the  species,  0.  crispum  in  its  varied 
forms,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  Hallii,  0.  Harryana, 
O.  triumphans,  0.  luteopurpureum,  0.  cirrho- 
sum,  with  their  hybrids  and  varieties, 
take  a  front  rank  "  amongst  spring  and 
early -flowering  Orchids.  Odontoglossums  are 
true  Alpine  plants,  and  a  constant  and 
regular  circulation  of  air  must  always  be 
maintained  in  the  structures  in  which  they  are 
grown.  The  long  spell  of  tropical  weather  during 
this  summer  made  it  impossible  at  all  times  to 
maintain  a  suitable  temperature  for  cool-grow- 
ing Orchids,  no  matter  how  heavily  the  glass 
was  shaded  or  how  free  the  ventilation  afforded. 
The  thermometer  in  the  cool  Orchid  house  at 
Westonbirt  has  frequently  registered  90°  F.  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day.  From  now  onwards 
we  may  expect  cooler  nights — though  the  days 
may  be  hot  and  bright — therefore,  the  conditions 
will  be  more  favourable  for  Odontoglossums  and 
other  Orchids  which  need  a  cool  treatment. 

Affording      New      Rooting     Material. — 

The  early  autumn  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  season  to  renew  the  compost  of  such  Odon- 
toglossums as  may  require  this  attention.  A 
thorough  overhauling  is  usually  necessary,  in- 
cluding cleansing,  re-potting,  or  surfacing,  and 
re-arranging  them  for  the  winter.  Re-potting  is 
the  most  important  item,  and  success  will 
depend  largely  on  how  it  is  carried  out. 
Wherever  it  is  possible,  do  the  work  when  the 
new  gi-owths  are  commencing  to  form  roots.  All 
the  plants  may  not  require  re-potting  ;  in  some 
cases  a  surface-dressing  will  suffice,  but  the 
sooner  either  operation  is  carried  out  after  the 
tips  of  the  young  roots  appear  the  better,  as  the 
latter  are  then  less  liable  to  be  injured.  The 
compost  and  method  of  potting  advised  in  the 
case  of  Odontiodas  (see  p.  108)  may  be  adopted 
for  Odontoglossums  ;  overpotting  must  be  rigor- 
ously avoided.  No  hard-and-fast  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  but  the  more  vigorous  the  plant 
and  the  larger  the  roots  the  rougher  should  the 
compost  be  and  the  larger  the  receptacle.  Every- 
thing used  should  be  thoroughly  clean,  and 
proper  drainage  materials  must  be  provided. 
vSpecimens  that  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few  years,  and  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion, 
should  have  all  the  old  rooting  materials  shaken 
away,  old  and  useless  pseudo-bulbs  removed, 
and  new  receptacles  and  fresh  compost  pro- 
vided. Use  pots  just  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  plants  for  one  season  only.  Healthy, 
root-bound  plants  needing  more  rooting  space 
should  be  shifted,  without  disturbance  of  the 
ball,  into  larger  pots. 

After-Treatment. — It  is  not  advisable  to 
keep  the  roots  very  moist  for  some  time  following 
root  disturbance,'  but,  as  the  new  material 
will  dry  much  more  rapidly  than  the  old, 
the  plants  will  require  frequent  examina- 
tion to  ascertain  if  water  is  necessary. 
Plants  that  have  been  merely  top-dressed 
are  the  more  difficult  to  manage  in  watering,  as 
sometimes  the  new  material  at  the  surface  will 
be  dry  and  that  below  quite  wet.  In  doubtful 
cases  "the  weight  of  the  pot  and  its  contents  is 
the  best  guide.  A  comparatively  dry  state  of 
the  rooting  materials  is  more  conducive  to  early 
activity  of  roots  than  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
moisture.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  roots  by  damp- 
ing bare  surfaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
plants,  spraying  the  latter  overhead  two  or  three 
times  daily  in  suitable  weather.  Give  strict 
attention  to  ventilation  and  shading  ;  the  latter 
is  an  important  detail  after  re-potting,  but  care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  shading  is  not  exces- 


sive, for  light  is  necessary  to  the  young 
growths.  W  eakly  and  badly-rooted  plants 
should  be  afforded  the  shadiest  position,  whilst 
any  specimens  that  have  not  been  re-potted 
may  be  allowed  the  lightest  places.  The 
house  and  stages  should  receive  a  thorough 
cleansing  whilst  re-potting  is  in  progress,  also 
the  walls,  glasswork,  and  woodwork.  The 
moisture-holding  material,  such  as  shingle  or 
coke,  should  be  turned  to  destroy  the  green  slime 
that  is  always  present  after  a  season's  growth. 


presenting  masses  of  colour.  From  all  parts  one 
hears  of  deficient  supplies  of  border  flowers.  At 
Tyninghame  we  have  had  plenty  of  blossoms,  but 
they  have  passed  out  of  season  quickly. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Propagation  of  Bedding  Plants.  —The 
propagation  of  tender  plants  employed  for  mass- 
ing should  be  proceeded  with,  choosing  as  cut- 
tings shoots  that  are  neither  unduly  long  nor  soft. 
Some  gardeners  dibble  the  cuttings  nito  pots, 
others  into  boxes ;  whichever  method  is  adopted, 
allow  plenty  of  space  between  the  cuttings  so 
that  the  plants  may  grow  freely.  Certain  kinds 
need  to  be  kept  growing  during  the  winter, 
and  in  their  case  it  is  imperative  not  to  over- 
crowd them  in  the  cutting  boxes.  Most  plants 
root  satisfactorily  in  cold  frames  kept  close  and 
regularly  moistened.  Centaurea  ragusina  should 
be  kept  "somewhat  dry  and  shaded,  whilst  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  should  be 
always  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  watered  until 
the  roots  are  active.  The  side  growths  of  Car- 
nations root  freely  in  a  sandy  compost  kept 
always  soaking  wet,  and  they  do  better  in  a 
slight  bottom  heat,  such  as  is  afforded  by  an  old 
hotbed.  If  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  flag  they 
usually  die. 

Helianthus.  —  The  various  sorts  of  Sun- 
flowers are  now  presenting  a  very  gay  appear- 
ance, and  none  is  more  beautiful  than  the  variety 
Miss  Mellish.  The  plant  grows  so  tall  at  Tyning- 
hame that  most  of  the  stems  have  to  be  short- 
ened. But  this  only  causes  the  buds  lower  down 
the  stems  to  break,  and  is  the  means  of  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  flowering.  Where  there  is  not 
much  space  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  the 
variety  Daniel  Dewar  or  some  other  early  sorts 
should  be  intermixed  with  Jliss  Mellish  to  pro- 
long the  season.  I  prefer  those  of  the  perennial 
section  to  the  annual  kinds,  of  which  many  are 
very  beautiful.  An  allied  genus,  Tithonia, 
furnishes  glowing  orange-coloured  flowers  in 
T.  speciosa ;  the  blooms  resemble  a  single 
Dahlia  rather  than  a  Sunflower.  Helenium 
grandiflorum  striatum  approaches  nearest  to  it 
in  colour,  but  is  much  less  effective,  producing 
dull  flowers.  Since  writing  of  Anemone  japonica 
in  the  calendar  for  July  29,  p  74,  I  have  seen  a 
fine  new,  white  variety  named  Geante  Blanche, 
W'ith  flowers  4^  inches  across  and  pos- 
sessing thick,  broad  petals.  This  has  not  been 
a  satisfactory  season  for  Astilbes,  but  the  old 
A.  Davidii  still  holds  its  own  amongst  the  new- 
comers ;  A.  grandis  is  rather  disappointing,  and 
of  the  other  hybrids  I  should  be  inclined  to 
give  rubella  a  high  position.  Though  the 
ordinary  mixed  border  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  a  wet  position  in  the  water  garden  as  a 
home  for  these  plants,  yet  some  Astilbes  are  so 
highly  attractive  that  they  should  be  given  a 
trial  in  the  borders,  assisting  them  with  applica- 
cations  of  manure  water. 

The  Season. — The  intense  heat  has  suited 
certain  plants,  which  have  seldom  appeared  so 
fine  as  this  season.  Nasturtiums,  which  usually 
make  more  leafage  than  flower,  are  smothered  in 
blossoms.  Hollyhocks  are  particularly  brilliant, 
whilst  Ivy  and  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums  and 
Verbenas  have  never  been  more  gay.  The 
many  kinds  of  French  and  African  Marigolds 
have  also  enjoyed  the  hot  weather.  These  plants 
are  not  nearly  so  extensively  grown  as  their 
merits  warrant ;  the  disadvantage  in  their 
use  is  their  tendency  to  produce  both  single  and 
double  flowers  which  do  not  associate  well  in 
beds  or  borders.  For  this  reason  I  always  grow 
Marigolds  in  the  kitchen  garden  until  they  reach 
the  flowering  stage,  when  the  singles  are  weeded 
out  from  the  doubles.  Heliotrope  has  done  well 
this  year,  although  last  seascn  it  was  inferior, 
and  Carnations  have  been  extra  good.  Other 
plants  that  have  benefited  by  the  extra  heat  in- 
clude Romneya  Couteri,  Colletia  horrida,  and 
Nandina  domestica.  Rn.ses  are  still  flowering 
profu.sely,  while  some  of  the  Clematises  are  still 
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Vegetable  Marrow. — Plants  of  Vegetable 
Marrow  should  receive  liberal  applications  of 
liquid  manure  whilst  the  dry  weather  continues. 
Thin  out  the  worthless  growths  and  cut  the 
fruits  before  they  grow  large  and  become  hard. 

PoTATOS. — There  should  be  no  delay  in  lifting 
and  storing  mid-season  Potatos.  Owing  to  the 
dry  season  the  crop  is  a  small  one,  but  the 
tubers  up  to  the  present  time  show  no  signs  of 
disease,  and  it  is  advisable  to  harvest  them 
before  rainy  weather  sets  in.  If  sheds  are 
available,  ttie  tubers  may  be  stored  as  soon 
as  they  are  lifted,  covering  them  with  mats  or 
some  other  suitable  material  to  exclude  the  light. 
Late  varieties  should  be  placed  in  a  dry 
position  for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  care- 
fully examined  for  diseased  tubers,  previous  to 
placing  them  in  clamps  for  the  winter.  Straw 
or  dry  Fern  should  be  placed  carefully  over  the 
tubers  previous  to  covering  them  with  a  9-inch 
layer  of  soil,  which  will  be  sufficient  pro*^ction 
until  frosts  appear. 

Green  Vegetables. — The  ground  bet-we«n 
rows  of  Colewort  and  other  winter  greens  should 
be  stirred  frequently  with  a  hoe,  and  all  blanks 
in  the  rows  made  good.  If  necessary,  further 
plantations  of  Coleworts  may  be  made  in 
sheltered  places  where  the  plants  will  grow  to  a 
useful  size  before  very  cold  weather  sets  in. 
These  late  plants  often  withstand  the  winter 
better  than  those  put  out  early  in  the  season. 

Spinach.  —  Plants  of  the  earliest  batch  of 
Spinach  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  require 
thinning.  Allow  a  distance  of  3  inches  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows,  so  that  they  may  not 
become  drawn,  as  only  sturdy  specimens  can 
withstand  the  winter.  Give  frequent  dustings 
of  soot,  and  hoe  the  ground  between  the  rows 
as  often  as  time  will  permit.  Sowings  of  Spinach 
may  yet  be  made  in  sheltered  places  to  provide 
a  supply  of  leaves  for  use  during  the  spring. 

Cauliflower  for  Spring  Planting.  — Seeds 

may  be  sown  now,  and  again  about  the  middle 
of  September,  to  furnish  plants  for  early  su-mmer 
supplies.  In  cold  districts  the  first  sowing  may 
give  the  best  results,  but  at  Frogmore  we  sow 
on  a  date  as  near  the  middle  of  the  month  as 
possible.  Choose  ground  which  is  not  loo  rich 
and  tread  the  soil  firmly  before  the  drills  are 
made.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  order  to  produce 
stocky  plants,  which  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  shifted.  The  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  potting  should  be  not  too  light  in 
texture  ;  turfy  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  rough 
sand  will  suit  well.  When  potted,  the  plants 
may  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  cold  pit, 
raised  to  within  15  inches  of  the  roof-glass  ;  the 
lights  need  not  be  used  until  the  plants  require 
protection  from  frost  or  heavy  rains.  We  grow 
the  varieties  Magnum  Bonum,  Walcheren  and 
F.arly  London,  and  they  are  ready  for  use  in  this 
order 

Turnips. — Proceed  with  the  thinning  of  seea- 
ling  Turnips  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough, 
allowing  a  distance  of  9  inches  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  Give  frequent  dressings  of 
wood  ashes  and  use  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the 
rows  as  frequently  as  po.ssible. 

Radishes. — A  sowing  of  Radishes  may  be  made 
in  cold  pits  to  supply  roots  for  use  during  Octo- 
ber. The  soil  .should  be  rich  and  light  and  kept 
well  moistened  with  soft  water  to  encourage  a 
quick  growth. 

Basil.— If  this  herb  is  required  in  a  green 
state  throughout  the  winter  no  time  shoidd  be 
lost  in  sow-ing  seeds.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough,  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  5-inch 
pots  and  placed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible 
in  a  house  having  a  temperature  of  65°.  From 
five  to  six  [ilants  should  be  allowed  to  each  pot. 

Mint. — If  the  beds  of  Mint  were  cut  over  a 
month  ago,  as  advised,  there  should  now  be  a 
plentiful  supply  of  green  leaves.  The  remainder 
of  the  crop  slioidd  be  cut  down  now  and  the 
roots  lifted  for  forcing  in  October. 
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PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

LiLIUM  LONGIFLORUM. — A  batch  of  bulbs  of 
this  Lilium  intended  for  flowering  in  mid-winter 
should  be  started  soon.  Some  of  the  plants  will 
probably  tlow'er  in  about  four  months,  and  others 
a  few  weeks  later.  It  is  not  always  expedient 
to  select  the  largest  bulbs  ;  a  firm,  medium-sized 
bulb  often  gives  the  best  results.  The  bulbs  to 
be  started  now  have  been  retarded,  hence  they 
should  not  be  exposed  long  before  they  are 
potted,  and  as  small  pots  as  possible  should 
be  employed  with  a  good,  light  soil.  Plants 
now  showing  their  buds  wiU  prove  very  useful 
during  September  and  October.  See  that  they 
are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  infested  with 
aphides,  as  these  will  cause  the  flowers  to  be  de- 
formed. Other  Liliums.  such  as  the  forms  of  L. 
speciosum,  that  are  now  flowering  under  natural 
conditions,  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  airy  house, 
and  any  that  may  be  somewhat  later  should  be 
kept  back  in  the  open  for  a  time.  As  these 
pass  out  of  flower  do  not  immediately  dry  the 
bulbs  off  but  endeavour  to  retain  the  leaves  to 
nourish  the  plant. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — In  their  native 
habitats,  both  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants 
receive  a  greater  proportion  of  beneficial  in- 
fluence from  the  sun  than  they  receive  in  this 
country.  After  potting,  either  keep  the  pots 
well  moistened  on  their  exterior  surfaces,  or 
ehade  them  from  the  sun's  rays  to  prevent  the 
soil  becoming  dry  to  an  unequal  degree.  During 
very  hot  weather  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  lightly 
syringe  all  greenhouse  plants  that  are  standing 
outside,  and  more  especially  such  as  have  been  re- 
potted recently  ;  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  sun  has  left  the  plants.  Any  necessary  tying 
and  training  of  the  shoots  should  be  attended  to 
before  the  plants  are  housed.  There  is  more 
room  to  do  the  work  in  the  open.  Pay  a  close 
attention  to  the  watering  of  all  perman;nt 
plants,  and  see  that  the  mass  of  roots  is  thor- 
oughly soaked.  The  practice  of  affording  just  a 
little  water,  when  the  plants  are  not  actually 
dry,  and  that  merely  to  save  further  attention, 
IB  "inadvisable  ;  it  is  a  lazy  man's  system.  Keep 
a  close  watch  for  all  insect  pests.  In  such  a 
season  as  the  present  one  both  thrips  and  red 
spider  multiply  very  rapidlv.  Indian  Azaleas 
(Rhododendron  indicum)  are  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  both  theee  pests,  but  frequent  syringings  on 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  will  keep  them 
in  check  if  done  in  time. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — Retarded  crowns  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  may  be  had  in  flower  in  about 
three  weeks  from  the  time  of  potting,  but  it  is 
better  to  allow  a  few  days  more,  and  inure  them 
to  the  full  light  when  about  half  developed. 
After  potting  cover  them  with  a  light  dressing  of 
cocoa-fibre  refuse,  or  failing  that,  with  light 
sandy  soil.  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  be  found 
useful  for  decorative  purposes  from  the  end  of 
September  onwards. 


in.  Perfect  drainage  is  essential  and,  if  this  is 
deficient,  it  must  be  provided.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter for  planting  the  trees  in  than  good  loam, 
with  either  crushed  bones  or  bone-meal,  a  sprink- 
ling of  wood  ash,  and.  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  loam,  sufficient  lime  rubble,  or  mortar 
rubbish,  to  ensure  the  soil  being  porous.  Re- 
move any  damaged  roots  and  those  that  do  not 
possess  fibres,  and  always  cut  them  from  the 
underside  with  a  sharp  knife.  Plant  the  trees 
firmly,  and  allow  for  the  soil  shrinking.  Give 
a  thorough  watering,  and  apply  a  mulch  on  the 
surface,  near  to,  but  not  quite  touching,  the 
stem.  Do  not  tie  the  branches,  save  a  few  in 
loose  ties  to  keep  the  tree  in  position.  Admit 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and,  in  the  event  of 
hot  weather,  shade  the  glass. 

Cucumbers.  —  Plants  of  Cucumber  in  bear- 
ing will  require  top-dressing  with  a  little'  rich 
material  to  stimulate  growth,  as  the  rootlets 
appear  on  the  surface.  Endeavour  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  by  syringing  the  plants  with  clear 
water  as  frequently  as  the  weather  permits. 
Growing  plants  of  later  batches  will  require 
manurial  assistance,  such  as  diluted  liquid 
manure.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  at 
this  season  by  the  use  of  fire  heat  in  dull  weather 
and  at  night  time.  Seeds  should  shortly  be  sown 
in  considerable  heat  to  raise  a  later  batch  of 
plants.  Place  the  seedlings  near  the  glass,  and 
when  they  develop  the  first  rough  leaves  and  are 
ready  for  potting,  shift  them  into  pots  5  or  6 
inches  in  diameter.  Afford  water  carefully  for  a 
time,  but  damp  the  under-surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
also  the  surroundings  frequently.  Lockie's  Per- 
fection is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  late  crop- 
ping, and  Syon  House,  when  obtained  true,  is 
also  to  be  recommended.  The  latter  is  an  excel- 
lent varietv  for  planting  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  though  the  fruits  are  short,  they  develop  a 
good  shape,  and  the  plant  is  a  free  cropper. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Hertfordshire. 

Planting  Peach  Trees.— If  it  is  intended 
to  plant  Peach  trees  for  forcing  early  in  the  New- 
Year  the  work  should  not  be  deferred  later  than 
is  absolutely  necessary;  the  planting  may  be 
done  with  safety  as  soon  as  the  growths  show 
signs  of  ripening.  The  trees  may  be  expected  to 
crop  according  to  their  size.  It  often  happens 
when  a  tree  is  shifted  after  the  branches  become 
bare  of  leaves,  any  fruits  that  may  set  the  follow- 
ing season  grow  for  a  short  time  and  then  turn 
black  in  the  centre  and  drop.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  a  too  recent  disturbance  at  the  root, 
whereas,  if  autumn  planting  is  adopted,  the  tree 
has  two  or  three  months  for  the  soil  to  settle 
al)out  the  roots  before  the  winter  arrives.  Where 
.space  permits,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  a  few 
young  trees  of  suitable  varieties  a  season  or  two 
before  they  are  required  for  planting  indoors. 
This  allows  time  to  train  the  branches  and  for 
fibrous  roots  to  develop.  Peach  trees,  when  newly 
planted  in  rich  soil  oft^n  develop  excessive 
growfhi,  unless  they  produce  crops  of  fruits. 
The  nature  of  the  '.soil  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted  should  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  natural  soil  of  the  border,  which  may  be 
judged  by  the  condition  of  the  other  trees  there- 
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Fruit-tree  Borders. — The  soil  of  borders 
in  which  fruit-trees  are  planted  should,  in  all 
situations,  possess  a  certain  degiee  of  adhesive- 
ness, but  not  such  as  to  prevent  openness  of 
texture.  Adhesiveness  is  necessary  for  the  soil 
to  retain  moisture,  whilst  the  advantages  of 
an  open  texture  are  obvious.  In  a  soil  possess- 
ing these  qualities  the  root  fibres  will  increase 
abundantly,  and  the  more  they  increase  in  num- 
ber the  better  will  the  tree  flourish.  Such  a  soil, 
under  hot,  dry  conditions,  will  readily  absorb 
and  retain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture,  and  is  less 
liable  to  cake  and  crack  on  the  top.  whilst  under 
colder,  wetter  conditions  it  would  be  so  porous 
as  not  to  be  too  retentive  of  moisture,  at  the 
same  time  admitting  a  certain  degree  of  warmth 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  promoting  the  healthiness  of  the  tree. 
A  cold,  wet  situation,  where  stagnant  moisture 
is  retained  about  the  roots,  is  certain,  sooner 
or  later,  to  favour  disease.  It  is  always  better 
to  have  a  soil  too  light,  rather  than  too  wet,  for 
when  too  adhesive  and  the  roots  have  extended 
in  the  border,  a  remedy  cannot  well  be  applied 
without  doing  considerable  damage  to  them. 
Hut  the  defects  of  a  light  soil  may  be  partly 
remedied  in  affording  the  tree  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  food  by  surface-dressings,  or  manure 
water.  Where  the  natural  soil  is  found  to 
possess  too  much  clay,  coarse  sand,  road  grit, 
or  burnt  vegetable  refuse  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
and  the  whole  well  turned  over  previous  to 
planting  the  trees.  If  the  soil  is  too  light,  it 
may  be  improved  and  consolidated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  one  of  the  lighter  sorts  of  clay,  and 
well-decayed  cow  manure.  Where  the  soil  is 
a  very  strong  loam,  proper  drainage  must  be  pro- 
vided unless  the  substratum  is  naturally  porous. 
The  use  of  stones  or  loose  gravel  for  forming  the 
under -stratum  is  far  preferable,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  to  stone  slabs  or  concrete  ;  the  latter 
prevents  the  water  steadily  settling  down  below 
the  soil  of  which  the  border  is  composed,  conse- 
quently the  soil  nearest  the  concrete  is  frequently 
ill  a  sour  condition,  whilst  the  stones  or  gravel 
allow  an  undue  amount  of  moisture  to  filter  away, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  few,  if  any,  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree  will  penetrate  into  or  beyond  the  drain- 
age. The  soil  for  the  border  should  be  prepared 
two  or  three  months  in  advance  of  planting.   This 


method  of  preparing  fruit  borders  may,  perhaps,, 
b;  considered  by  some  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive, yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  trees,  and  the  expense  in- 
curred is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  would  be 
afterwards  in  correcting  faults.  The  soil  should. 
always  be  in  a  suitable  condition  of  moisture 
when  the  trees  are  planted,  neither  too  wet  nor 
too  dry ;  a  good  test  is  to  squeeze  some  in  the 
hand ;  if  it  falls  apart  when  the  hand  is  loosened, 
it  is  too  dry,  and  if  it  can  be  moulded  stiffly,  it 
is  to  moist.  Besides  the  disadvantage  experi- 
enced in  working  the  soil  when  wet,  it  does  not 
allow  ramming  to  be  done,  as  that  would  cause 
caking;  the  disadvantages  of  a  dry  soil  are  ob- 
vious. Do  not  mix  fresh  manure  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees:  this  is  best  applied  as  a  mulch. 
It  is  unwise  to  fasten  the  branches  in  position 
until  the  tree  has  settled  in  its  place.  The  Apple 
requires  a  strong  loam,  the  Pear  a  rather  light 
soil,  and  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine. 
and  Apricot  an  even  lighter  soil.  Damsons  and 
Prunes  will  thrive  in  heavy,  cold  soils,  in  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  other  kinds  of 
fruit  successfully. 
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By  Pall  .^ccatias. 
Melons. — Where  Cauliflowers  have  not  been 
planted  as  an  intercrop  amongst  Melons  the  beds 
may  now  be  cleared.  The  soil  of  old  Melon 
beds  is  very  rich,  and  is  generally  used  for 
open  air  crops  the  following  season.  For  this 
purpose,  the  manure  of  the  first  trench  is  carried 
away,  and  the  path  between  the  two  first  beds 
dug  when  levelling  the  first  bed.  The  fine  soil 
from  the  second  bed  is  spread  evenly  on  the  first, 
and  the  manure  from  it  is  placed  in  a  ridge 
on  the  first  bed,  and  so  on  till  all  the  manure  is 
taken  out  from  all  the  trenches.  When  this  is 
done  the  inamire  is  spread  evenly  over  the 
ground,  which  is  then  dug  in  the  usual  manner. 

Cucumbers.  —  Cucumber  plants  should  be 
watered  very  carefully,  and  the  lights  closed  at 
night  to  favour  the  production  of  fruits  as  long  in 
the  season  as  possible.  Very  little  water  is  needed 
as  the  roots  will  now  find  iilonty  of  moisture  in 
the  manure. 

Open  Air  Crops. — .Vn  abundant  supply  of 
water  must  be  given  to  Cauliflowers,  Celery  and 
Carrots  as  these  plants  are  growing  fast.  The 
earliest  batches  of  Celery  grown  in  the  old 
manure  beds  may  be  bleached  by  spreading 
mats  over  them.  If  the  plants  have  been  grown 
very  closely,  covering  the  outside  rows  will  suf- 
fice" The  drought  has  delayed  the  planting  of 
Batavian  Green  Endive,  The  germination  of 
Spinach  has  been  very  slow  from  the  same  cause. 
In  many  cases  Lamb's  Lettuce  has  not  yet  been 
.sown.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  showers  to  attend  to  this 
operation.  The  Onion  plants  are  now  appear- 
ing through  the  soil,  and  waterings  must  be 
done,  but  not  in  excess,  as  too  much  moisture 
is  very  harmful   at  this  stage. 

Winter  Crops. -Seeds  of  Lettuces  ./hould 
be  sown  very  thinly,  in  frames  or  under  cloches, 
to  furnish  plants  for  cutting  in  November.  The 
glass  needs  to  be  .shaded  very  carefully  during 
the  time  the  seeds  are  germinating  ;  a  little  venti- 
lation should  be  afforded  as  soon  as  the  cotyle- 
dons appear.  Little  Black  Gott  is  the  beet 
variety  for  this  sowing.  Where  cloches  are  at 
liberty  in  October  a  few  Cos  Lettuces,  Grey  of 
Paris,  may  bo  sown  in  the  same  way.  We  in- 
tend to  cultivate  our  plants  in  frames  this  season 
as  the  cloches  will  be  needed  for  other  crops 
before  the  bulk  of  the  Lettuces  are  ready  for 
marketing  late  in  November. 

Mushrooms.  —  To  obtain  good  results  with, 
this  crop,  long  strawy  horsemanure  should  be 
used  for  the  beds,  placing  it  in  heaps  5  feel 
high,  and  6  feet  to  7  feet  wide.  Short  manure 
is  spread  evenly  on  the  heap  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. The  mass  is  watered  thoroughly  to  pro- 
mote fermentation,  and  it  is  trodden  firmly 
afterwards.  After  six  or  seven  days  the  heap 
is  turned  again,  the  dry  manure  from  the  out- 
sides  being  placed  in  the  centre  and,  if  neces- 
sary, more  water  is  applied.  The  height  is 
maintained  by  making  the  heap  narrower,  The 
.spawn  should  be  placed  in  a  damp  spot  wher© 
the  temperature  does  not  exceed  55°,  for  a  few! 
days  previous  to  the  spawning  of  the  beds. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTI5EMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISriER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  mming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Covimiinications  should  be  written  on  one  side  ^^f-^,  °^ 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  ^otice  to  Correspondents.— rAc  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents, 

Nev/tpapeTS.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2- 

Border  Hon.  Soc.  Sh.  at  Coldstream.     Soc.  Fran9aise 

d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6-Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6- 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Fl.  Sh.  (3  days). 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1— 

Nat.  Dahlia  Soc.  Exh.  at  Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11— 

United  Hort.  Benefit  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  hy  Mr. 

Thomas  Smith,  on  "The  Small  Holdmgs  Movenjent.") 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13- 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.    in  Waverley    Market, 

Edinburgh  (2  days)      Diclison  &  Robinson's  Vegetable 

Competitions  at  Manchester. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14-  

Nat.    Rose   Soc.    Autu.nn   Sh.   at    R  H.S.    Hall,  West- 
minster.   Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  Exh. 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16- 

Paisley  Florist  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh,     Elstree  and  Boreham 

Wood  Fl.  Sh. 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18- 

International  Conference  on  Genetics  at  Pans  (6  days). 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20- 

Nat.    Dahlia    Soc.    Exh.    at    Royal    Botanic    Gardens, 

Regent's  Parli  (2  days). 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     Vegetable  Competition 

(Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  Senn,  on  "Salads.") 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27- 

Watfoid  Fl.  Sh.    Insh  Card.  Assoc,  and   Benev.  Soc. 

meet. 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwicb-69-l°. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

l^oSDOti.— Wednesday,  August  30  (6  p.m.)  :  Max.  73°  ; 
Min.  66". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  11,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London —Thursday,  August  31 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  SO'S"  ;  Temp.' 66*  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  August  30:  Max  62"  York- 
shire ;  Min.  68°  Scotland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

■MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY  — 
Dutch   Bulbs  in  all  varieties,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  by  Messrs.  Protberoe  and  Morns,  at  10  30. 

■MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs  in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  at  Stevens  s 
Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C,  at  12.30.    (Established  1760.) 

IFRIDAY-  „      ,  0  1 

Imported  Oncidiums,  Sophromtis,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  also 
established  Orchids,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The         Although       this       embracing 
Brambles   designation     appears    in    the 
of  the       title  of  the  work,   the  author 
World.*     emphasises  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  in   the   position   to   offer   a  complete 
monograph  of  the  genus  Rubus.     He  pre- 
ferred giving  the  amount  of  information 
he     already     possessed     to     waiting     for 
finality,    and    botanists    will    be    grateful 
to  him  for  this  decision.     Ur.  Focke's  view 
is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  distinct  species- 
types  of  the  whole  genus  is  of  the  first 
importance,     leaving     the     further     sub- 
division to  be  worked  out  with  the  great- 

*  species  Fuboium  Monographies  generis  Rubi  Prodromus. 
Autore  Wilhelm  Giber*  Foc'ke.  Pars,  i.,  1910.  Pars,  ii., 
1911.  (Bibliotheca  Botanica,  Heft  72.)  Quarto,  pp.  223,  tt. 
87.    (Stuttgart:  Schweizerbart.) 


est  reserve  and  caution.  This  statement 
explains  in  the  fewest  words  possible  the 
character  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
quality  of  his  work.'  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  give  an  opinion  of  the  value 
of  his  classification  without  submitting  it 
to  a  practical  test.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Dr. 
Focke's  book  will  at  once  be  accepted  as 
authoritative.  The  descriptions  and  de- 
finitions are  brief,  clear  and  devoid  of 
useless  and  tiring  repetitions.  References 
are  limited  to  records  concerning  which 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  species, 
with  the  same  limitations,  was  under  ob- 
servation. The  descriptive  part  is  in 
Latin  and  the  rest  in  Gei-man.  The  au- 
thor's primary  divisions,  using  his  own 
terminology,  are  sub-genera,  of  which 
there  are  12,  namely  :  Chamsemorus,  Dali- 
barda,  Chamsebatus,  Comaropsis,  Cylactis, 
Orobatus,  Dalibardastrum,  Malachobatus, 
Anoplobatus,  Idaobatus,  Lampobatus, 
and  Eubatus.  With  slight  modifications 
this  is  the  same  classification  proposed  by 
the  author  in  1874  and  improved  in  1888. 
As  thus  constituted,  Rubus  contains  no 
elements  not  generally  accepted,  and  it  is 
a  well-defined  genus,  though  exhibiting 
great  variety  in  habit,  foliage,  inflores- 
cence and  fruit. 

R.  Gunnianus,  a  native  of  the  hills 
of  Tasmania,  belonging  to  the  sub-genus 
Dalibarda,  is  described  as  the  smallest 
of  all  Rubi ;  that  is  in  stature.  It 
creeps  on  the  ground,  forming  large 
patches,  and  bears  edible  fruits,  in 
flavour  resembling  those  of  Vaccinium 
Oxycoccos.  Rubus  arbor,  from  Central 
China,  is  the  only  species  described  as  a 
tree,  but  its  dimensions  are  not  given.  The 
fruit  of  Rubi  is  composed  of  five,  or  some- 
times fewer,  carpels  ;  but  they  are  usually 
numerous,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  a 
thousand  may  be  found  in  a  fruit.  The 
sub-genera  are  of  very  unequal  size,  the 
first  seven  numbering  collectively  only  45 
species.  Chamaemorus  is  restricted  to  one 
species,  which  is  circumpolar  in  the  north, 
including  Britain.  Comaropsis  comprises 
only  two  species  restricted  to  extra- 
tropical  S.  America.  Orobatus  is  a  group 
of  about  a  dozen  species  confined  to  the 
.\ndes.  Anoplobatus  consists  of  half-a- 
dozen  species,  including  the  familiar  R. 
odoratus,  R.  nutkanus  and  R.  deliciosus. 
They  are  unarmed  and  mostly  bear  edible 
fruits,  though  of  R.  deliciosus  it  is  said 
"  fructus  atropurpurei,  ursis  potius  quam 
honiinibus  grati  "—agreeable  to  bears 
rather  than  men !  Malachobatus  and 
Idfcobatus  number  upwards  of  100  species 
each  ;  the  former  inhabiting  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  in  Asia  ;  the  latter 
widely  dispersed.  Dr.  Focke  gives  no  sta- 
tistics of  distribution,  but  the  greatest 
concentration  of  species  seems  to  be  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  especially  in  Central 
and  Western  Cliina.  In  1887  there  were 
catalogued  40  species  of  Bubus,  native  of 
China,  and  this  number  had  been  in- 
creased to  100  in  1905.  These  species  are 
not  critical  species,  as  exemplified  by  our 
native  Brambles,  but  mostly  very  distinct 
from  each  other,  exhibiting  a  range  of 
diversity  not  developed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  representing,  if  we  in- 


clude Japan,  10  out  of  12  of  Focke's  sub- 
genera ;  the  missing  ones  being  the  South 
American  Comaropsis  and  Orobatus. 

The  third  part  of  Focke's  Monograph  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
sub-genus  Eubatus  or  Tree  Brambles, 
including  our  native  Blackberries,  of 
which  botanists  have  made  so  many 
species.  Dr.  Focke  commenced  his 
studies  on  this  group  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  and  he  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  forerunners  to  his 
looked-for  final  revision  that  lead  us  to 
expect  a  more  philosophical  treatment  of 
Eubatus  than  has  yet  appeared.  It  will 
be  news  to  many  that  this  sub-genus  is 
most  richly  developed  in  South  America, 
and  that  it  is  wanting  in  almost  all  other 
countries  except  North  Africa.  A  single 
branch,  says  Focke,  of  Eubatus,  the  Mori- 
ferse,  reached  Europe,  where  it  has  split  up 
into  numberless  small  species. 


SUPPLEIVIENTARY  ILLUSTRATION.  —  We  repro- 
duce a  sketch,  by  Jlr.  Wokthington  Smith, 
of  the  fine  inflorescence  of  Crinnm  Jolin- 
stonii,  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
June  6  last,  when  the  plant  was  recommended 
an  Award  of  Jlerit  by  the  Floral  Committee.  The 
spike  bore  about  20  expanded  flowers  and  a 
number  of  buds,  and  the  peduncle  was  stout, 
solid  and  about  2  feet  long.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  British  Central  Africa,  where  it  w-as 
first  found  on  Mount  Zomba  by  the  late  Mr. 
McClounie,  of  the  forest  department  in  that 
colony,  who  forwarded  a  number  of  bulbs  to 
Kew  in  1899.  Plants  flowered  freely  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  and  a  figure  was  published  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  7812  (1902),  with  a 
description  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  named  it  in  com- 
pliment to  Sir  Henry  H.  Johnston,  who  was 
Commissioner  and  Consul-General  for  British 
Central  Africa.  C.  Johnstonii  is  closely 
allied  to  C.  longifolium  (capense),  one  of 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  African  Crinums. 
As  a  garden  plant  it  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  the  white  form  of  C.  Powellii,  which  is  a 
hybrid  between  C.  longifolium  and  C.  Moore- 
anum,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  all  gar- 
den Crinums,  as  it  is  hardy  in  the  warmer  pai-ts 
of  the  British  Islands,  growing  and  flowering 
very  freely  in  summer  in  a  sunny  border.  The 
flower-head  of  C.  Johnstonii  shown  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  had  been  cut  from  a  plant 
established  in  a  warm  border  at  Burford  Lodge. 
It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  this  species  is  hardier 
than  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be,  especially 
as  Mount  Zomba  is  more  than  5,000  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant,  about  8  inches  long, 
with  a  narrow  green  tube  and  a  bell-shaped  limb, 
the  segments  being  ovate,  1^  inch  wide,  white 
tinged  with  red  on  the  keel  and  the  apiculate 
tip  ;  the  filaments  are  white,  the  anthers  brown, 
and  the  style  red. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly. —  A  lady  resi- 
dent at  Godalming,  Surrey,  recently  offered 
prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  white  Cabbage 
Butterflies  (Pieris  brassies)  captured  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  butterflies  were  exhibit-ed  at  the  show 
of  the  Farncombe  Allotment  Society  held  on 
Saturday,  August  26,  and  numbered  no  fewer 
than  5,400  ;  a  boy  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  catch 
of  2,974,  a  girl  followed  with  1.726,  and  a  second 
boy  came  3rd  with  700.  The  largest  collection 
included  not  a  single  specimen  other  than  the 
species  named.  As  the  prizes  were  offered  but 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  exhibition,  the  chief 
prize  winner  must  have  exerted  extraordinary 
enei'sies. 
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Royal  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition:  Exhibits  of  Sundries.  — Plans 
have  been  jprepaied,  and  arrangements  are  now 
organised  for  exhibitors  of  horticultural  sundries 
to  negotiate  for  spaces  at  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
the  Chelsea  Hospital  Gardens  from  May  22  to 
30,  1912.  By  the  term  horticultural  sundries  is 
to  be  understood  all  subjects  relating  to  a  garden 
other  than  plants,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  seeds, 
and  such  like.  Garden  houses,  garden  furniture 
and  ornaments,  glasshouses,  heating  apparatus, 
implements,  appliances,  tools,  manures,  insecti- 
cides, and  garden  recreations  and  games 
will  be  considered  as  sundries.  There  will 
be  spaces  in  the  open  air  and  under  canvas. 
Plans,  particulars,  and  application  forms 
can  be  had  from  Mr.  Abthub  J.  Gaskell, 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W.,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions respecting  sundries  should  be  addressed  for 
the  present.  As  the  amount  of  space  available 
for  sundries  is  limited,  those  desiring  the  better 
positions  are  advised  to  write  for  particulars 
before  September  30.  on  which  date  the  infor- 
mation will  be  despatched  to  all  simultaneously. 
A  special  jury  will  inspect  the  exhibits  of  sun- 
dries,  and  recommend  awards. 

International  Conference  on  Genetics 

AT  Paris.— The  arrangements  for  the  fourth 
international  conference  on  genetics  are  now  com- 
plete, and  we  enumerate  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant fixtures.  The  proceedings  will  open  on 
Monday,  18th  inst.,  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  a  formal 
reception  of  the  members  at  the  office  of  the 
Socicte  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France 
(84,  Rue  de  Crenelle).  M.  VicER,  the 
President  of  the  Society  and  also  of  the  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
genetic  conference,  will  deliver  an  address  of 
welcome.  In  the  evening  the  members  will  be 
entertained  at  a  cinematograph  display  of 
botanical  subjects  prepared  by  Mons.  Gaumont. 
On  Tuesday,  at  half-past  nine,  business  will  begin 
in  earnest  with  the  first  sitting  of  the  conference. 
The  meeting  will  adjourn  for  lunch,  but  will  re- 
sume at  2.30.  On  Wednesday  the  conference  pro- 
<eediiigs  will  commence  at  9.30,  and  the  afternoon 
will  be  devoted  to  visiting  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
which  has  done,  and  still  does,  so  much  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  science  of  bacteriology.  This  visit 
will  be  followed  by  an  excursion  on  the  next  day 
to  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Garches,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  Vilmorin  experimental  nurseries 
at  Verrieres-le-Buisson.  On  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  conference  will  meet  at  9.30  a.m.  and 
2.30  p.m.  respectively.  On  Saturday  morning  a 
visit  will  be  made  to  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  A  fitting  termination  to  the  activities 
of  the  week  will  take  the  form  of  a  subscription 
'dinner,  to  be  held  on  the  Saturday  evening  at 
eight  o'clock. 

Small  Holders-  Exhibition. —A  show  of 
vegetables,  banly  fruits,  and  other  produce, 
open  only  to  smail  holders,  allotment  holders, 
and  cottage  gardeners,  was  held  on  the 
29th,  30th  and  31st  ult.,  in  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Country  Life  section  of  the 
Festival  of  Empire  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham.  The  schedule  embraced  79  classes, 
with  separate  divisions  for  small  holders,  allot- 
ment holders,  cottage  gardeners,  and  small- 
holder clubs.  On  the  whole  the  competition  was 
poor,  20  of  the  classes  containing  no  entries  and 
many  others  only  one  or  two.  In  organising  the 
show,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
reaching  and  informing  a  hardworking  and 
widely-scattered  class,  rather  indifferent  to  com- 
petitive exhibitions  and  curiously  averse  to  co- 
operation. The  quality  of  the  produce  exhibited 
was  in  many  individual  exhibits  excellent,  but 
the  average  was  weak,  and  Peas,  Cauliflowers, 


Turnips,  and  Salads  were  unrepresented.  The 
best  contested  class  was  that  for  the  largest 
Potato,  in  which  23  tubers  were  staged,  the 
winning  exhibit,  a  tuber  weighing  2  lbs.  1  oz., 
being  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Duke,  Tapton,  Sussex.  The 
SUver  Championship  Cup  offered  to  the  com- 
petitor securing  the  greatest  number  of  points 
at  the  show  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  King,  Chippen- 
ham, who  won  11  1st  and  five  2nd  prizes.  The 
gold  medal  offered  to  the  competitor  securing 
the  second  highest  number  of  points  was  won  by 
Mr.  G.  ScouEFiELD,  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  early  ex- 
hibition of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  will  be 
held  on  the  7th  and  8th  inst.  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  The  exhibits  will  be'  ar- 
ranged in  the  centre  transept.  The  Dean 
Memorial  Medal  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
exhibits  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  Classes  17  and  26 
of  the  schedule,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

"The    Horticultural   Directory.-— The 

editor  of  this  gardening  annual  solicits  the  aid 
of  our  columns  in  obtaining  information  respect- 
ing the  changes  of  gardeners'  or  nurserymen's 
addresses  that  may  have  occurred  since  last 
December.  Notice  of  such  changes  may  be  sent 
to  him  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,   London,    E.C. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine.-— The  issue 
for  August  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  following  plants  : — 

Clusia  gbandiklora,  tab.  8387.— The  species 
of  Clusia  arc  epiphytic  shrubs  inhabiting  tropical 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  C.  grandiflnra  is 
a  native  of  Guiana,  and  the  specimen  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  flowered  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden,  the  plant  having  been 
received  23  years  ago  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent's 
Park.  The  specimen  is  a  potplant  about  9  feet 
high,  and  has  six  branches  fully  furnished  with 
ovate  or  elliptic-ovate  leaves,  some  of  them 
measuring  18  inches  long  and  7i  inches  across. 
It  is  stated  that  its  cultivation  among  other 
tropical  plants  at  Cambridge  has  not  given  rise 
to  any  great  difficulty.  The  plant  requires  much 
moisture,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  root. 
Its  propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  but 
a  period  of  at  least  six  months  is  rcquijed  to 
establish  a  specimen.  The  plant  is  dioecious,  the 
large,  white  flowers  with  faintly  rose-coloured 
margins  being  prrxiuced  in  terminal  cymes. 

ToKENiA  ATiiopuRPunEA,  tab.  8388.— This 
species  of  Torenia  is  described  as  being  remark- 
able for  the  dark  purple  colour  of  the  corolla,  and 
the  unusual  length  of  the  corolla  tube.  It  is  a 
native  uf  the  Island  of  Sumatra  and  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  IMalay  Peninsula.  In  Perak  and 
Selangor,  Mr.  Ridley  found  it  growing  in  con- 
siderable clumps  on  clay  banks.  The  figure  has 
been  prepared  from  a  plant  which  was  presented 
to  Kew  in  1909  by  the  late  Colonel  Beddome, 
who  cultivated  an  interesting  collection  of  un- 
common stove  and  greenhouse  plants  at  Sispara, 
West  Hill,  Putney.  Colonel  Beddome  obtained 
the  plant  originally  from  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  to 
whose  collection  at  Friar  Park,  Henley,  it  had 
come  as  T.  rubens  from  an  Erfurt  nursery.  The 
plant  was  formally  included  in  T.  asiatica,  by 
rciison  of  the  calyx  being  faintly  keeled  only,  and 
not  winged,  and  there  is  some  excuse  also  for  its 
inclusion  with  T.  rubens;  but  the  colour  of  the 
corolla  is  very  different  from  T.  rubens,  and 
there  appears  ample  justification  for  Mr. 
Rini.EY  making  the  plant  a  new  species.  T.  atro- 
purpurea  appears  to  be  a  very  decorative  plant, 
needing  a  warm,  moist  house,  where  it  may  be 
grown  either  in  a  basket  or  as  undergrowth 
where    there    are    borders   of   soil.        Grown   in 


the  latter  conditions  the  plants  spread  readily 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  flower  freely.  In 
its  coloration  and  in  the  form  of  its  corolla  the 
flower  is  a  marked  contrast  to  T.  Fournieri, 
which  is  conunonly  met  with  in  gardens. 

Landolphia  petebsiana,  tab.  8389.— This 
species  is  widely  spread  throughout  East  Africa, 
and  it  has  been  given  many  different  names  from 
time  to  time  owing  to  its  extreme  variability. 
The  species  is  usually  known  in  East  Africa  as 
the  "  Mpira,"  and  it  was  first  added  to  the  Kew 
collection  in  1879.  Avhen  seeds  were  sent  from 
Dr.  (now  Sir  J.)  Kirk  from  Zanzibar.  Another 
plant  was  received  from  Kew  from  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Paris,  in  1892,  and  this  latter  plant 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  Tropical  Economic 
House,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
July,  1910.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
sweetly  scented.  The  fruit  varies  from  globose 
to  Pear-shaped  and  is  edible.  The  latex  yields 
a  rubber  of  inferior  quality. 

MORSIODES  BEVOLTJTUM,  tab.  8390.— This 
species  from  Peru  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  in  July,  1909,  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  Ano'ther 
plant  which  has  thriven  well  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  such  as  is  suitable  for  Catasetum, 
flowered  at  Kew  in  January,  1910.  M.  revolu- 
tum  is  allied  to  the  Colombian  jM.  speciosum, 
Lindl.  Another  species  of  similar  habit  is  the 
recently-described  M.  Wolteriana,  Krsenzl.  The 
flowers  of  M.  revolutum  are  cinnabar-red  with 
a  yellow  lip,  and  they  appear  to  be  very  orna- 
mental. 

Mutisia  Clematis,  tab.  8391.— This  South 
American  member  of  the  N.O.  Composite  was 
figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1889,  vol.  v., 
p.  501,  fig.  88.  It  is  a  decorative  climbing 
plant,  which  thrives  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
produces  flowers  which  have  very  showy  ray- 
florets. 

"The  Genus  Rosa.-- Mr.  Murray  informs 
us  that  he  is  the  sole  publisher  of  this  work,  not 
Messrs.  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  as  stated  on 
p.  151.  Copies  of  the  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
work  when  it  is  ready,  may  be  obtained  through 
Messrs.  Sotheuan  and  other  booksellers. 

Persimmons.- Under  this  heading  the  Kew 
liulhtin,  No.  5.  1911,  pp.  234245,  contains  an 
article  by  W.  Bottino  Hemsley  dealing  with 
the  Kaki,  Diospyros  Kaki.  and  some  of  its  allies 
Upwards  of  40  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  horticultural  Press  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  1870,  pp.  39  and  312)  concern- 
ing the  identity  and  synonymy  of  the  species  of 
Diospyros  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  chief 
disputants  were  J.  Decaisne  and  E.  A.  Car- 
RIEbe.  Without  entering  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion,  it  may  be  stated  that  rARttiioBE,  who  held, 
for  those  days,  quite  heterodox  views  of  species, 
described  one  of  the  cultivated  forms  under  the 
name  of  Diospyros  Roxburghii,  which  he  niaiu- 
tained  was  less  hardy  than  D.  Kaki,  and  pro- 
bably the  same  species  as  D.  Kaki  of  Rox- 
burgh's Flor%  indica,  vol.  ii.,  p.  527. 
Decaisne,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Carrij:be's  plant  was  the  true  D.  Kaki,  and  that 
CARRiiiRE  had  wrought  confusion  generally  in 
the  cultivated  species.  Mr.  Hemsley  claims  to 
have  elucidated  lh',»  point  in  favour  of  CARRiiiRE. 
D.  Roxburghii  is  a  native  of  Eastern  India  and 
Western  China,  and  D.  Kaki  of  Eastern  China 
and  Japan,  broadly  stated,  but  the  subject  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  The  only  herbarium  specimen 
seen  of  the  true  D.  Kaki  from  India  is  from  the 
Rajah's  garden  at  Panukka,  Bhotan,  collected 
by  W.  Griffiths.  A  copious  bibliography  of 
books  and  papers  on  the  subject  includes  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  cultivation,  and  preparation 
and  preservation  of  the  fruit. 
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A  Prolific  Pear  Tree.  —  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  the  well-known  auctioneer  of  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  has  brought  to  our  notice 
a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  scarcity  of 
Pears  this  season.  A  tree  of  the  variety  Wil- 
liams's Bon  Chretien,  planted  about  40  years  ago 
at  Ashford,  Middlesex,  has  fruits  hanging  in 
dense  clusters.  One  small  branch,  not  more  than 
2  feet  in  length,  brought  by  Jlr.  Stevens,  had  12 
large  fruits  that  turned  the  scale  at  4  lbs.,  and 
the  tree  has  numerous  other  branches  similarly 
well   fruited. 

General  Album  of  Cryptogams. — Students 

of  the  lower  plant-organisms  will  find  in  the 
Album  General  des  Cryptogams,''  the  first  part 
of  which  has  just  appeared,  an  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  drawings.  The  album,  which  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Henri  Coupin,  is  to  be  issued  in  a  series 
of  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  purchased  separ- 
ately. The  present  part  contains  15  plates,  illus- 
trating the  remarkable  forms  which  are  met  with 
among  the  lower  groups  of  the  Algae,  namely, 
the  Chrysomonadinaceee  and  the  Dinoflagellatse. 

Publications  Received.  —  M  chJgan 
Agricuttural     Colege,      Experiment     Station, 

Bulleliu  No.  idi  :  I'uiry  Husbandry  Department, 
Second  Ueport  of  UraCle  Dairy  Herd,  by  A.  C. 
Anderson  ;  Technical  KuUetiu  No.  7  :  Organic 
Nitrogenous  Compounds  in  Peat  Soils,  11.  byC.  S. 
Robinson.  (East  Lancing,  Michigan,  U.S.A.)  — 
Illustrations  of  Aeu)  South  Wales  Plants,  by 
J.  H.  Maiden.  Fart  ill.  (Syduey  :  William 
Applegate  Gullick,  Govenunent  Printer.)  Price  3s. 
per  part.  —  How  to  Cook  Vegetables,  by  C. 
Hermann  Seun.  (London:  Tliel'ood and  Cookery 
Publishing  Agency.)     Price  2s. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and   Summaries,  ante,  pp.  G1-70.J 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

8,    ENGLAND,    S,W, 

Devonshire. — The  crops  of  stone  fruits  are  not 
good  for  late  frosts  and  cold  north  winds  ruined 
many  of  the  blossoms.  The  exceptional  hot  and 
dry  weather  during  May  and  the  great^er  part 
of  July  was  not  conducive  to  the  swelling  of 
the  fruits,  and  many  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
dropped  from  the  trees.  Peach  trees  pre- 
sent a  poor  and  crippled  appearance,  due 
largely  to  the  curl  or  blister  disease.  Small  fruits 
have  been  abuudant  and  good,  although  rains 
during  the  third  week  in  June  partly  spoiled  the 
Strawberry  crop.  James  Mayne,  liitton  Gardens^, 
Budleigh  Sallerton. 

The    fruit   crops   generally    are    good, 

small  fruits  being  of  excellent  quality.  Frosts 
and  cold  north-east  winds  prevailed  whilst  Peach 
and  Apricot  trees  were  in  bloom,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  embryo  fruits.  A  severe  hail-storm 
early  in  June  disfigured  many  Apples  and  Pears. 
The  soil  here  is  somewhat  heavy,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. A.  DunMey,  Stokelake  House  Garden,'-, 
Chudleigh. 

The  fruit  crops  are  above  the  average, 

with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
which  were  damaged  by  the  severe  frosts  and  leaf- 
blister  disease.  Small  fruits,  including  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  (5urrants, 
are  good  and  clean,  but  Pears  are  scarce.  The 
Apple  crop  is  an  exceptionally  heavy  one.  The 
soil  here  is  very  light,  resting  on  the  Devonshire 
waterstone.  Geo.  Baker,  Mcmhland,  Newton 
Ferrers,  Plymouth. 

Gloucestershire. — In  the  early  spring  the 
fruit  crops  were  very  promising,  but  long  con- 
tinued easterly  winds  with  frost,  followed  by 
drought,  spoiled  the  prospects.  At  the  time  of 
writing  there  has  been  no  rain  hi  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  any  extent  for  over  two  months. 
William  Keen,  The  Gardens,  Bowden  Hall. 

■ The  Apple  crop  promises  to  be  satis- 
factory, and  we  had  a  very  large  crop  of  Goose- 
berries,   but    Pears    are    scarce.      Cherry    trees 

*  By  H.  CouDin.  Published  by  E.  Orlhac,  Paris,  Price 
per  post  2  francs  50. 


blossomed  freely,  and  apparently  the  fruits  set 
well,  but  numbers  fell  later  owing,  I  be- 
lieve, to  drought.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  failures,  owing  to  frost  and  cold  weather 
generally  whilst  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Straw- 
berries gave  a  remarkably  good  crop.  We 
gathered  some  exceptionally  fine  fruits  of 
Laxton's  Latest,  nine  of  which  turned  the  scale 
at  a  pound.  John  Banting,  Tortworth  Gardens, 
Falfield. 

The  hardv  fruit  crops  are  very  satis- 
factory, although  blight  made  its  appearance 
early  on  Cherry  and  Plum  trees.  Syringings  with 
insecticides  and  rains  from  June  20  to  26 
corrected  this,  and  the  trees  are  now  very  clean 
and  healthy.  Cherry  trees  have  given  a  good 
crop,  and  Plums  are  satisfactory.  Apple  trees 
are  well  laden  with  fruits  which  promise  to  be  of 
good  quality.  Apricots,  Nectarines,  and  Peaches 
are  all  poor  crops,  and  Pears  also  are  an  under 
crop,  but  the  fruits  are  good  in  quality.  Bush 
fruits,  including  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and 
Raspberries  were  all  very  plentiful,  and  of  much 
superior  flavour  to  last  year.  Strawberries  have 
been  abundant  and  good  in  quality.  Our  soil  is 
a  loam  resting  on  limestone  rocks,  and  fruit  trees 
require  mulching  and  copious  waterings  during 
dry  weather.  F.  C.  Walton,  Stanley  Park 
Gardens,  Stroud. 

Peach,   Apricot,  and   Nectarine  trees 

all  flowered  profusely,  but  the  blossoms  were 
damaged  by  late  frosts.  The  crops  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  both  dessert  and  culinary  varieties, 
are  good.  Bush  fruits  were  plentiful  and  good, 
and  although  Straw-berries  were  late  these  also 
wore  very  satisfactory.  I  find  that  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  and  The  Bedford  are  the  two  best 
varieties  for  travelling  a  distance.  Our  soil  is 
of  a  light  nature  with  a  stiff,  clayey  subsoil. 
Arthur  Chapman,   Weslonbirl,  Tethury. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp- 
berries were  all  record  crops,  and  the  fruits  were 
clean.  Strawberries  were  small  in  size,  notwith- 
standing the  plants  were  watered  freely.  Aphis 
has  been  very  troublesome  this  season.  The  soil 
here  is  a  medium  loam  resting  on  sand.  H. 
Berry,  Higham  Court  Gardens,  Gloueesler. 

Herefordshire. — Apple  trees  blossomed 
freely,  and  some  varieties  set  abundant  crops, 
but  the  fruits  are  dropping  freely,  owing  to  the 
drought.  Cherries  were  very  fine,  being  clean 
and  good  in  size  and  flavour.  Morello  Cherries 
were  not  so  plentiful  or  so  large  as  last 
year.  Plums  are  scarce.  Red  Currants  are  a 
heavy  crop  ;  w-hite  and  black  Currants  were  good, 
but  somewhat  scarce  in  places.  Gooseberries 
were  fine,  and  the  bushes  were  not  infested 
with  caterpillars  this  year ;  they  were  e.xceed- 
ingly  late  in  starting  into  grow-{h.  The  want 
of  rain  spoiled  the  late  Strawberries,  and  the 
fruits  ripened  13  days  earlier  than  usual.  On 
the  whole,  the  berries  were  of  good  quality.  Our 
soil  is  a  cold  clay,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  Thos. 
Watkins,    Newport    Hall    Gardens.    Eardisleu, 

Owing  to  favourable  weather  during 

the  blossoming  period  the  trees  set  very  large 
crops  of  fruit,  but  the  continued  drv  weather 
caused  many  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  to  drop. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  will  be  good  average 
crops  of  clean,  healthy  fruits  of  these  kinds. 
Strawberries  were  a  heavy  crop,  the  berries 
being  exceptionally  good.  Small  fruits,  and 
especially  Raspberries,  were  all  heavy  crops. 
The  soil  here  is  of  a  sandy  nature  overlying  the 
red  sandstone  formation.  Thos.  Spenrer,  Good- 
rich Court  Gardens,  Roiss. 

Bush    trees    of    Apples    are    heavily 

cropped,  notwithstanding  that  many  trees  during 
the  end  of  June  cast  numbers  of  their  fruits. 
Amongst  the  best  cropped  varieties  are  Warner's 
King.  Schoolmaster,  Sandringham,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Bismarck,  Seaton  House,  Hormead 
Pearmain,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Grenadier,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pippin,  Sturnier  Pippin,  Lord  Hindlip, 
Rival,  AUington  Pippin,  King's  Acre  Pippin, 
and  Braddick's  Nonpareil.  Pear  and  Plum  trees 
blossomed  abundantly,  but  the  flowers  lacked 
vigour,  and  but  few  "set  perfectly.  Bush  fruits 
were  fairly  good,  with  the  exception  of  Black 
Currants.  '  Strawberries  ripened  rather  early. 
Our  soil  is  cold  and  heavy,  and  some  varieties 
of  Apples  are  very  subject  to  canker  in  this 
district.  Thos.  Co'ombc.r,  The  Hendre  Gardens, 
Monmouth. 


All    fruit    trees,     including     Apples, 

I'ears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  produced  a  remark- 
able wealth  of  blossom,  but,  unfortunately,  very 
cold  winds,  followed  by  long  continued  drought, 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  flowers.  Trees  of 
Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry  in  particular  have 
suffered  severely  from  attacks  of  aphis,  causing 
much  fruit  to  fall  prematurely,  and  also  hmder- 
ing  the  growth.  Where  sprayings  have  been 
practised  consistently  for  the  destruction  of 
biting  and  sucking  insects,  the  crops  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  are  much  better  than  where 
spraying  has  been  neglected.  It  is  also  very 
noticeable  that  Apples  and  Pears  are  much  cleaner 
than  usual,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
scab  on  the  fruits  as  compared  with  other  seasons. 
The  soil  in  Herefordshire  is,  generally  speaking, 
a  heavy  loam  with  red  sandstone  and  gravel  sub- 
soil, and,  therefore,  admirably  adapted  to  fruit 
culture.  Kino's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Here- 
ford. 

Somersetshire. — Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
flowered  abundantly,  but  the  blossom  in  several 
cases  was  injured  by  cold  winds  in  May, 
followed  by  persistent  blight.  Of  small  fruits, 
Red  and  White  Currants  suffered  most 
from  these  causes.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  Black  Currants  were  all  good  crops.  Of 
Apples,  Pears.  Plums,  and  Cherries  ijome  trees 
are  bearing  good  crops,  whilst  others  have  not  a 
single  fruit.  George  Shawley,  Halswell  Park 
Gardens,  Bridgwater. 

On  April   11  we  experienced  a  very  cold 

north-east  wind,  accompanied  by  snowstorms; 
at  5  p.m.  6°  frost  were  registered,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines- 
out-of-doors  are  almost  failures.  All  fruit  trees 
showed  a  great  wealth  of  blossom,  but  the  crops 
are  deficient.  Pear  trees  in  many  cases  show  a 
yellowness  in  the  foliage  and  we  have  been 
recommended  to  apply  a  solution  of  sulphate- 
of  iron.  Insect  pests  have  been  very  trouble- 
some, including  the  Pear  slug-worm,  for 
which  we  find  lime-water  made  from  acety- 
lene-gas refuse  the  best  remedy.  G.  H. 
Head,  Kingsdon   Manor  Gardens,   Taunton. 

Worcestershire. — Except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances the  fruit  crops  are  good,  considering  the 
prolonged  drought  and  a  "  blizzard  "  in  April. 
The  blizzard  was  responsible  for  the  fadure 
of  the  Peach  crop,  notwithstanding  the 
trees  were  protected  with  three  thicknesses  of 
netting,  the  best  protective  material  at  my  com- 
mand. Apples  are  healthy,  and  the  crop  of 
these  fruits  is  a  good  one.  The  trees  were 
sprayed  with  lime  and  salt  wash  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Apple  Psylla.  I  recommend  this 
specific  to  all  fruit-growers.  "  Medela  "  pre- 
vents blister  on  Peach  trees,  and  is  also  to  be 
recommended.  Of  small  fruits,  Black  Currants 
are  the  worst  crop.  These  were  also  affected 
by  the  cold  weather  in  April.  Spraying  with 
Quassia  Extract  cleared  the  bushes  of  aphis. 
A.   Young,    Witley  Court  Gardens,    Worre.Her. 

The  Apple  crop  is,  on  the  whole,  dis- 
appointing after  such  a  profusion  of  blossom. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  deficiency  of  potent 
pollen,  resulting  in  the  wholesale  dropping  of  the 
embryo  fruits.  This,  I  believe,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  cold,  sunless  summer  of  1910.  Although, 
spraying  was  practised  thoroughly  in  the  spring,, 
insects  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  aphis,  were 
never  more  plentiful  or  persistent  in  their  at- 
tacks, being  favoured  by  climatic  conditions. 
We  used  various  insecticides,  but  found  nothing: 
better  than  cold  water  applied  with  force  from 
a  hose,  and,  whenever  possible^  on  succeeding; 
days.  Pears  were  also  greatly  thinned  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Pear  midge.  Stone  and  wall 
fruits  generally  are  very  unsatisfactory  after  a. 
most  promising  appearance  at  the  time  of  blos- 
soming. Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits 
were  abundant  but  soon  over,  the  crops  of  later 
varieties  being  almost  failures  owing  to  the 
drought  and  heat.  11'.  Crump,  Madre.^field' 
Court   Gardens,   Mai  rem. 

WALES. 

Denbighshire. — Fruit  trees  generally  bios- 
.somed  well,  but  many  of  the  fruits  fell,  especially 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Our  soil  is  of  a  light 
nature  and  the  subsoil  is  sandy.  J.  Martin,  Brijn 
Estyn  Gardens,    Wrexham. 

The   fruit   crops   are   not   nearly   so   good 

as    we    expected,    considering    the    wealth    o£ 
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blossom  on  all  the  trees.  Some  varieties  of 
Apples  are  carrying  good  crops,  but  others 
are  bare  ot  fruits :  some  old,  unpruaed  trees 
in  cottage  gardens  are  laden.  The  crops  of 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  are  complete 
failures,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  frosts  when  the 
trees  were  in  flower.  Plums  and  Cherries  failed 
to  stone  and  soon  dropped  from  the  trees. 
Small  fruits  are,  on  the  whole,  very  good.  The 
drought  during  May  and  part  of  June  is  the 
<;hief  cause  of  the  failures  in  the  fruit  crops. 
The  soil  in  this  district  varies  greatly ;  in 
these  gardens  it  is  a  stiff  clay.  J ■  A.  Jones, 
Chirk  Cattle  Gardens. 

Fli.n-tshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  not  so  good 
as  they  promised  at  one  time.  Many  Apples 
dropped  through  the  effects  of  the  drought. 
Pears  and  Plums  are  poor  crops  and  Peaches  are 
a  failure,  which  I  attribute  to  cold  and  wet 
"weather  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Apricots 
are  very  good,  also  Eed  Currants,  and  we  have 
a  very  good  crop  of  Figs.  Our  soil  is  a  strong 
loam.     James  Barnard,  ilostyn  Hall  Gardens. 

Glamorganshire. — The  fruit  crops  are  very 
disappointing,  especially  after  the  good  promise 
in  early  spring.  Apple  trees  are  carrying  an 
average  crop  and  the  fruits  are  very  clean. 
Pears.  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  very  light  crops. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  good :  the 
fruits  are  clean  and  the  trees  are  carrying 
liberal  crops.  Strawberries  have  yielded  an 
excellent  crop  of  very  fine  berries.  All  small 
fruits  are  good  and  plentiful.  If.  Mitner,  .Mar- 
gam  Garden-'',  Port  Talhof. 

The  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  crops  are  very 

small,  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries  were  plenti- 
ful and  good.  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
looking  well  and  quite  free  from  blight,  but  the 
crops  are  under  the  average.  Morello  Cherries 
were  good,  but  the  crop  of  sweet  Cherries  was  a 
failure.  C.  T.  Warminglon,  Penllerr/aer  Gar- 
dens, Swan-iea. 

Merionethshire. — The  fruit  trees  generally 
are  very  clean.  The  long  drought  affected  the 
Strawberry  crop,  and  just  at  the  ripening  stage 
the  weather  was  wet  and  sunless,  causing  many 
of  the  fruits  to  rot.  Loganberries  arc  again  a 
heavy  crop.  Raspberries  and  Red  Currants  were 
plentiful,  and  thi;re  was  a  very  large  crop  of 
Gooseberries.  We  experienced  5°  of  frost  on  the 
morning  of  June  15.  John  S.  Tliggma,  Uhiig 
Garden.^,  Corwen. 

Pembrokeshire.— The  fruit  crops,  with  the 
exception  of  Plums,  arc  very  fair,  especially  in 
well-sheltered  gardens  and  orchards.  But  this 
is  not  a  good  fruitgrowing  county,  the  country 
being  exposed  to  westerly  winds,  which  oftcp 
prevail  during  the  blossoming  period.  Notwith- 
standing this  drawback,  a  great  quantity  of  fruit 
might  be  grown  if  its  cultivation  were  better 
understood.  Those  who  adopt  proper  methods 
generally  succeed  well.  Geo.  Griffin,  filehecli 
Park  Gardens,   Haverfordwest. 

Taking  the  fruit  crops  generally,  the  sea- 
son is  a  good  one.  Apples  and  Pears  are  aver- 
age crops  and  the  fruits  promise  to  be  of  good 
quality.  Stone  fruits  have  seldom  set  more  freely, 
and  Peach  and  Plum  trees  are  carrying  very 
heavy  crops;  Cherries,  with  the  exception 
of  Morellos,  were  plentiful.  Figs  are  plen- 
tiful ;  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries 
were  ali  heavy  crops.  Owing  to  dry  weather, 
when  early  Strawberries  were  ripening,  the  ber- 
ries were  not  so  fine  as  usual;  later  varieties, 
however,  were  very  good,  Givon's  Late  Prolific 
and  Laxton's  Latest  being  excellent.  Our  soil  is 
a  light  loam,  re.sting  on  slate  stone;  the  garden 
slopes  to  the  south,  and  hardy  fruitfi  succeed  well 
here.  W.  A.  lialdwin.  Clynfiew  Gardens,  lion- 
rath,  S.O. 

Radnorshire. — Fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  plentiful 
but  small,  especially  Apples.  Trees  in  orchards 
are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  prolonged 
drought,  and  many  Vast  their  fruits  when  the 
latter  were  a  good  size.  Small  fruits  were  plen- 
tiful, with  the  exception  of  Black  Currants. 
Wall  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  almost  total  failures  ; 
the  wood  was  not  thoroughly  ripened  last 
autumn.  ,7.  MarCormark.  Mae.dlwrh  Gardens, 
(rlashury. 

Takitig  the  fruit  '/ops  all  round,  the  pro- 
spects are  very  goo&       The  district  is  not  an 


ideal  one  for  fruit-growing,  as  we  are  so  subject 
to  frosts  in  late  spring.  Plums  are  the  smallest 
crop ;  the  prospects  early  in  the  season  were  very 
good,  but  the  continued  drought  throughout  May 
and  June  caused  the  fruit  to  drop.  Our  soil  is 
a  fairly  good  loam  on  the  surface,  but  overlies 
a  hungry,  cold,  yellow  subsoil ;  the  ground 
is  very  difficult  to  work  in  damp  weather.  Wilson 
Palliser,  Horton  Manor  Gardens,  Horton, 
R.S.O. 

IRELAND. 

Meath. — Gooseberry  bushes  in  this  district 
have  been  so  much  affected  with  mildew  that 
growers  have  destroyed  them  in  most  planta- 
tions. The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
trying  to  discover  some  remedy  for  the  disease, 
but  up  to  this  year  without  success,  as  the 
bushes  which  have  been  treated  with  what  the 
Department  recommended  and  supplied  to  the 
owners  are  the  worst  attacked  bushes  to  be 
found.  There  are  Gooseberry  bushes  growing 
wild  in  hedgerows  which  have  been,  up  to 
and  including  last  year,  covered  with  mildew, 
but  which  to-day  are  perfectly  free  from  any 
trace  of  the  disease,  though  the  bushes  have 
never  been  treated  in  any  way.  We  had  a  very 
bad  attack  of  mildew  after  the  storm  of  1839, 
and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  the  mildew  dis- 
appeared, as  it  is  now  doing  after  the  storm  of 
1903.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
not  destroy  bushes  without  making  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners.  Michael  McKeown,  J uliann- 
town,  Drogheda. 

Tyrone. — The  fruit  crops  are  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. After  a  fine  show  of  blossom  and 
an  apparent  good  set  of  the  fruits  a  very  large 
percentage  of  stone  fruit  were  cast  when  about 
the  size  of  Peas,  owing,  I  consider,  to  abnor- 
mal heat  and  drought  at  the  first  swelling 
period.  Pears  were  affected,  but  to  a  less  ex- 
tent. It  is  remarkable  that  Hessle  Pears 
have  failed  for  the  first  time  for  upwafds  of  20 
years.  Fred.  W.  Walker,  Sion  Hou.'ie  Gardens, 
Sion  Mills. 

Westmeath.— The  fruit  crops  are  slightly 
under  the  average  ;  we  have  no  absolute  or  even 
partial  failure  to  record.  Gooseberries,  however, 
were  very  plentiful.  Indeed,  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  a  heavier  crop  of  these  fruits.  Straw- 
berries also  were  good.  The  weather  at  the  time 
the  trees  were  in  blossom  was  favourable,  but 
the  continued  drought  during  May  and  June 
caused  many  of  the  fruits  to  drop.  Apple  trees 
blossomed  profusely,  but  those  of  Pear  and  Plum 
only  moderately.  Our  soil  is  a  medium  to  heavy 
texture,  resting  on  a  yellow  clay,  and  it  is  rather 
shallow  in  places.  Geo.  liogie,  Pakenham  Hall 
Gardens,  Castlepollard. 

Cork. — The  fruit  crops  promised  well  up  to 
the  time  of  the  drought.  Pears  suffered  much 
from  late  spring  frosts.  Apples  have  been 
affected  by  attacks  of  the  codlin  moth,  numbers 
of  the  fruits  having  fallen  from  this  cause  pre- 
maturely.    M.  Colbert,  .ighern,  Conna. 

All  fruits  were  very  promising  early   in 

the  season,  but  the  crops  suffered  from '  the 
long-continued  drought.  Strawberries  ripened 
very  quickly  and  the  season  of  these  fruits 
was  very  short.  Aphis  has  been  very  pre- 
valent on  Plum,  Cherry,  and  Black  Currant 
trees.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  where 
mulching  was  practised  early  in  the  season.  J . 
Dearnaley. 

KiiDARK. — The  fruit  crops  are  very  disap- 
pointing, after  an  abundant  promise  early  in  the 
season  ;  the  failure  is  due,  more  or  less,  to  the 
long  period  of  drought.  The  rainfall  here  for 
the  past  three  months  amounted  to  only  5.13 
inches,  and  the  greater  part  fell  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  moisture  never  reached 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Fredk.  Bedford,  Siraffan 
House,  Co.  Kildare. 

Waterford. — The  fruit  crops  are  only  about 
half  the  average,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, which  were  both  numerous  and  good. 
Plums,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Dam- 
sons, are  scarce.  The  promise  for  a  good  fruit 
year  was  excellent  at  the  blossom  stage,  and 
there  were  no  late  frosts  ;  indeed,  we  experienced 
an  unusually  mild  spring  and  the  rainfall  was 
small.     J).    Cromhie,   Cvrraghmore. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
Guernsey. — The  prospect  for  good  fruit  crops 
was  exceedingly  favourable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  but  the  weather  at  the  time 
of  blossoming  was  adverse  to  the  fruits  setting, 
with  the  result  that  we  have  crops  which  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  average.  C.  Umitli  <£■  lion, 
Caledonia  A^iirsery. 

Jersey. — The  fruits  crops  are  bad,  alt'.iough 
the  prospects  were  promising  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  We  experienced  a  severe  bliz- 
zard in  the  month  of  Anril.  Strawberries 
have  been  very  good.  Of  "small  fruits,  we 
had  no  Gooseberries,  but  Red  Currants  were  fairly 
good,  and  Black  Currants  good.  Pears  are  a 
very  poor  crop  ;  Apples  are  better.  Many  trees 
of  Peach  and  Nectarine  have  died.  We  have  but 
few  Plums.  Thomas  Sharman.  Imperial  Nur- 
sery, St.   Mark's  lload,  St.  Heliers. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, 1912.— A  protest  has  been  raised  in  a 
portion  of  the  horticultural  press  against  the  im- 
moderate charges  fur  admission  to  this  exhibition. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  full  discussion  will  be 
invited  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  adver- 
tised prices  of  tickets  are :  first  day,  £2  2s., 
second  day,  £1  Is.,  third  day,  10s.  These  prices 
are  absolutely  prohibitive  to  the  general  public, 
who  are  well  aware  that  a  flower  show  is  scarcely 
worth  visiting  after  the  second  day.  To  justify 
its  grandiloquent  title  this  show  should  be  open 
on  easy  terms  to  the  nation,  and  should  provide 
the  greatest  possible  delight  and  education  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  particular  have 
a  very  just  grievance  in  the  matter.  The  R.H.S. 
Council  has  supported  the  exhibition  by  a  sub- 
scription of  £1,000  and  a  guarantee  ot'  £4,000. 
The  only  return  for  this  large  grant  out  of  their 
funds,  to  the  ordinary  or  "  Guinea  "  Fellows — 
who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  society — 
is  that  they  can  enter  the  first  day  for  £1  10s., 
the  second  day  for  10s.  6d.,  and  at'half  price  the 
other  days.  Few  will  care  to  go  alone;  if  I  take 
one  member  of  my  family  the  first  dav  the  tickets 
will  cost  me  £3  i2s.,  the  second  day"  £1  lis.  6d. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  these  figures  monstrous 
and  extortionate.  A  disagreeable  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  character  and  organi.sation  of  the 
exhibition  by  a  published  correspondence  between 
the  R.H.S.  Secretary  and  a  critic  of  those  charges. 
The  secretary  writes  that  the  R.H.S.  "  has  no 
manner  of  control  wliatcv<'r  over  the  company." 
Surely  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  before  advancnig 
a  great  sum  out  of  the  society's  funds,  was  in  duty 
bound  to  stipulate  that  the  exhibition  should  be 
easily  accessible  to  its  Fellows?  On  the  contrary, 
the  secretary  concedes  that  "  the  directors  of  the 
company  are  free  to  fix  such  charges  as  they  think 
will,  from  their  point  of  view,  prove  remunera- 
tive." In  short,  the  Council  has  handed  over  this 
money  without  restrictions  to  what  would  appear 
to  be  a  rich  man's  exclusive  show,  got  up  with  a 
view  to  a  cash  profit.  The  Council,  through  the 
secretary,  justifies  itself  by  an  extraordinary 
arithmetical  fallacy,  viz.,  that  in  return  for  this 
£5,0(X)  the  society  has  reaped  £15,712  in  reduc- 
tions on  entrance  tickets.  These  figures  are  a 
pure  illusion.  By  the  same  logic  if  the  price 
of  a  ticket  is  £10,  and  it  is  offered  to  me  for  £7, 
I  gain  £3,  though  I  can  afford  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  My  return  is  a  minus  quantity. 
I  lose  the  Temple  Show,  which  I  could  enter 
free,  and  am  allowed  to  visit  this  international 
sub.stituto  on  the  first  day — the  only  day  on 
which  I  care  to  go — for  £1  lOs.,  or  for  £3  12s. 
if  I  take  one  of  my  family.  Certainly  I  shall 
pay  no  such  sum,  and  believe  my  position  to  be 
that  of  three-fourths  of  the  Society.  The  charges 
for  admission  to  a  similar  show  held  45  yt'ars 
ago  may  have  boen  high  for  all  I  know,  but  it  is 
pointless  to  quote  them  at  this  hour,  when  the 
whole  nation  has  turned  gardener  and  the 
strength  of  horticulture  is  the  man  of  moderate 
to  .small  means.  Undoubtedly  an  exhibition  on 
this  scale  means  enormous  expense,  but  it  i.s  in- 
credible that  it  cannot  be  carried  out  without 
such  preposterous  charges,  which,  indeed,  are 
likelv  to  defeat  their  own  intention.      Even   the 
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giving  of  tlie  possible  profits  to  horticultural  or 
other  charities  would  not  justify  the  exclusion 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  ordinary  gardener. 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  cannot  stand 
aside  and  say  it  has  no  influence  over  the  pro- 
moters of  this  exhibition.  It  is  British  horticul- 
ture incorporate  as  no  other  society  is,  and  has 
an  influence  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any 
"company  "  if  the  Council  will  exert  it.  In  the 
matter  of  these  charges  the  Council  has  a  duty 
towards  the  public  and  its  own  Fellows,  which 
apparently  has  been  forgotten.  G.  H.  Engle- 
heart,   V.M.H. 

Gladioli    at    the    Shrewsbury    Show.— 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  three  finer  stands 
of  Gladioli  been  seen  than  those  staged  in  the 
principal  class  for  these  flowers  at  the  Shrews- 
bury show.  The  judges'  task  must  have  been  no 
light  one  to  decide  which  of  the  three  was  the 
finest.  Many  of  the  spikes  exceeded  2  feet  in 
length,  and  some  of  those  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit 
had  12  to  18  expanded  flowers.  Messrs.  Hair  & 
Son,  of  Prestwick,  N.B.,  who  were  awarded  the 
1st  prize,  had  magnificent  spikes  of  Dr.  01mst«d, 
red  with  pure  white  blotch  ;  Gargantua,  carmine  ; 
Maria  Theresa,  white  with  rosy  stripes  and  straw- 
coloured  blotch ;  O-smanli,  orange-red,  white 
blotch ;  and  Jeanie  Smith,  scarlet  with  dark 
blotch  on  creamy  ground.  Mr.  Adam  Bryden, 
Innerleithen,  who  was  placed  2nd,  staged  Maria 
Theresa.  Enchantress  and  Prestwick  Gem  in 
grand  form.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Bedale, 
the  winners  of  the  3rd  prize,  had  several  spikes 
of  Mme.  P.  Palmer,  rose-suffused  with  carmine, 
and  having  a  cream  blotch,  in  the  best  condition, 
and  also  Patrie,  rose  and  violet.  Mr.  Bryden's 
1st  prize  group  of  hardy  flowers  was  enhanced 
by  a  splendid  bunch  of  Gladiolus  Gargantua. 
F.E.H.S. 

"Mimicry"  in  Plants.— It  is  perfectly  true 
that  "  certain  conditions  of  life  induce  in  plants 
definite  physiognomies  "  as  stated,*  but  this  result 
is  universal  wherever  similar  external  conditions 
prevail.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  plants  grow- 
ing in  excessive  drought  and  in  aciuatics.  The 
former  causes  fleshy  stems  and  leaves  wherein  to 
store  water.  Hence  they  appear  in  Africa  and 
Mexico.  The  Euphorbias  and  Stapelias  and 
others  resemble  the  swollen  Cactus,  &c.,  while 
the  Aloe  mimics  Agave.  Fleshy-leaved  Jlesem- 
bryanthemums  resemble  Crassulaceous  plants. 
Similarly,  spiny  processes  are  found  wherever  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  of  drought  prevails,  as  in 
our  Gorse,  Needle-furze,  Rest-harrow,  and  Sloe. 
Certain  forests  are  called  "  Thorn  "  forests 
in  hot,  dry  regions  of  the  tropics.  The  "  HoUy- 
leaf  "  with  spiny  margin  is  a  type  of  many 
genera.  It  is  a  matter  of  nutrition  only,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  keeping  cows  off  any  more 
than  the  "  Camel's  Thorn,"  for  which  that 
animal  has  evolved  a  leathery  roof  to  its  mouth 
according  to  Petrie.  Then  there  is  the  "  Cupres- 
soidal  "  type,  mimicked  by  Veronicas  on  New 
Zealand  Alps,  some  even  reach  the  degraded  form 
of  a  Salicornia.  The  "  Ericoidal  ''  form  is 
common  in  S.  Africa,  so  that  genera  of 
Thymelaceje  mimic  true  heaths,  while  E.  mari- 
folia,  and  one  or  two  more  species  growing  close 
to  water,  have  lost  it.  and  bear  small  elliptical 
leaves.  Some  Dicotyledons  growing  with  grasses 
have  assumed  a  similar  form  as  the  Stitchwort, 
Lathyrus  Nissolia,  &c.  Further,  this  similarity 
of  form  under  like  conditions  is  carried  down  into 
the  microscopical  structures.  Thus,  an  ordinary 
leaf  has  one  layer  of  pallisade  cells,  but  in  deserts, 
where  the  leaves  are  greatly  reduced  in  size,  from 
two  to  five  layers  are  common.  Moreover,  the 
water-storage  tissues  which  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  plants,  are  marks  not  of  "  affinity  "  but  of 
"  adaptation.  Similarlv  submerged  plants 
mimic  one  another.  Numerous  Dicotyledonous 
genera  of  many  different  families  have  one  or 
more  aquatic  species,  of  which  the  leaves  are 
finely  dissected,  or  they  may  take  on  the  linear 
types  as  in  Littorella  and  Lobelia  Dortmanna 
mimicking  a  Monocotyledon.  Dwarf,  tufted, 
often  moss-like  forms  are  found  in  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions,  &c.  All  these  and  many  more 
imitative  plants  could  be  mentioned,  but  one  and 
all  are  e.xplained  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  self- 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  life.  This  was 
Darwin's  own  explanation,  for  he  said:  "  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  vary  in 
the  same  manner  has  often  been  so  strong  that 
all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species  have  been 

*  Ganhners'  Chronicle,  August  19,  p.  135. 


similarly  modified  without  the  aid  of  any  form 
of  selection,  "t  Tiie  only  addition  necessai'y  to  be 
made  is,  that  other  species  of  other  genera  are 
often  modified  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
because  the  same  external  conditions  act  in  the 
same  way  upon  all  alike.  In  other  words,  living 
protoplasm  is  common  to  aU,  so  that  it  responds 
in  an  identically  similar  way.     George  Henslow. 

Ceanothus   as   a    Bedding    Plant. — In    a 

season  of  drought,  when  ordinary  summer  bed- 
ding plants  have  made  but  a  poor  display,  even 
when  watered  freely,  Ceanothuses  have  flowered 
splendidly.  The  beautiful  varieties  are  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  permanent  beds,  but 
I  know  of  no  places  where  they  are  employed 
in  this  manner  except  Kew  Gardens  and  Gatton 
Lodge.  The  shoots  need  to  be  pegged  to  the 
soil,  and  the  plants  cut  back  each  winter,  pro- 
tecting the  stools,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Fuchsia.  The  best  variety  is  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, the  flowers  being  a  lovely  shade  of  greyish 
blue.  Ceres,  which  produces  fine  heads  of  soft 
pink  blossoms,  may  be  placed  next  in  order  of 
merit ;  the  variety  Carmen  is  practically  the  same 
as  Ceres.  Among  the  newer  varieties,  Felibre, 
Ibis  Rose,  and  Albert  Pittet  have  pink,  and 
Gracieuse,  pinkish-lavender  flowers.  Arnoldii  is 
a  fine  old  variety  with  flowers  of  palest  grey- 
blue  colour,  and  very  free  in  blooming.  Pinguet 
Grindon  is  the  darkest  reddish-pink  variety. 
Those  named  are  amongst  the  hardiest  varie- 
ties. The  Ceanothus  makes  a  fine  wall  plant. 
The  deep  blue  flowers  of  Indigo  and  Asteroide 
are  very  beautiful.  The  double-white  variety  is 
very  lasting.  Veitchianus,  papillosus,  dentatus, 
and  divaricatus.  all  blue  or  indigo-coloured  varie- 
ties, flower  profusely  on  walls  in  spring.  Geo. 
Bunyard,  Maidstone. 

Hollyhock  Disease. — In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bartlett  (see  p.  114)  a  damp  atmosphere  seems 
to  be  the  most  favourable  for  the  spread  of 
Puccinea  malvacearum.  We  find  that  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the  early 
part  of  August  very  little  of  the  disease  is 
present,  but  towards  the  end  of  August  it  begins 
to  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  until  frosts  set 
in,  which  checks  it  somewhat,  but  it  appears 
again  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  and,  in  many 
cases,   throughout  the   whole  summer.       During 

1909  we  discovered  a  remedy  which  we  first  used 
in  that  year.       The  summers  of  both  1909  and 

1910  were  wet  and  cold,  yet  our  plants  were 
not  affected  after  they  were  treated  with  the 
specific,  the  composition  of  which  is  given  below. 
The  disease  is  not  less  virulent  than  formerly, 
but  it  has  been  checked  largely  by  our  remedy, 
which  we  have  distributed  far  and  wide.  The 
powder  should  be  applied  early  in  the  season 
and  at  intervals  until  the  blooms  show  colour. 
The  new  growth  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plants  after  flowering  should  also  be  dusted. 
It  is  essential  to  apply  the  powder  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  (or,  better  still,  before  the 
disease  appears)  ;  it  is  no  use  when  the  disease  is 
deeply  seated  so  as  to  perforate  the  leaf.  The 
mixture  is  made  up  as  follows  : — Slake  one 
bushel  of  lime  and  when  cool  add  one  bushel  of 
soot.  4  lbs.  flower  of  sulphur,  and  2  ounces 
sulphate  of  copper  (finely  powdered).  Pass  the 
mixture  through  a  fine  sieve  and  dust  the  plants 
well  over  with  it  three  or  four  times  during  the 
growing  season  in  the  morning  whilst  the  dew 
is  still'  upon  them.  G.  Wehh.  Mexsr.^.  Wehh  <£■ 
Brand,  Saffron  Walden. 

The  Best  Single  Yellow  Roses  (see 
p.  123). — In  reply  to  Mr.  Correvon,  I  did  not 
refer  to  R.  altaica,  this  being  a  white  and  not  a 
yellow  Rose.  A  feature  of  R.  altaica  is  its  jet- 
black  fruits,  while  the  Rose  to  which  I  re- 
ferred bears  no  hips.  R.  pimpinellitolia  lutea  is,  I 
believe,  synonymous  with  R.  spinosissima  ochro- 
leuca.  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  gardens.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  single  Roses, 
the  flowers  being  a  rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
distinct  in  every  way  from  the  Austrian 
Briar  section.  It  is  an  old  Scotch  Rose, 
and  one  that  deserves  a  wider  recognition,  but 
its  beauty  is  evidently  unknown  to  the  present 
generation.  The  Rose  I  wish  to  identify  is  simi- 
lar in  every  respect  to  this,  but  the  flowers  are 
larger  and  have  much  more  substance  in  the 
petals,  while  the  colour  is  a  deeper  yellow.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  hybrid  origin,   and 

I   Origin,  &c.,  6th  edition,  p.  72. 


evidently  belongs  to  the  Pimpinellifolse  section, 
as  classified  by  De  CandoUe  in  1818.  Ro.sa  pim- 
pinellifolia  is  apparently  easily  crossed  in  a  wild 
state,  atid  has  given  several  natural  hybrids.  Dr. 
Crepin,  of  Brussels,  in  his  splendid  book,  Bosie 
HyhridcE,  published  at  Ghent  in  1894,  quotes 
many  examples  ;  from  his  list  it  will  be  seeti  that 
the  Pimpernel  Rose  may  be  crossed  with  many 
other  kinds  of  Roses.  The  yellow  Pimpernel 
Rose  is  probably  derived  by  natural  hybridisa- 
tion from  R.  pimpinellifolia  and  R.  lutea,  and  this 
assumption  is  strengthened  by  the  hybrid  being 
sterile  to  its  own  pollen.  If  atavism  be  a  factor 
in  the  production  of  varieties  of  Roses — and  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  this  point — we 
can,  through  this,  recognise  the  parentage  in  this 
particular  instance.  The  single  yellow  Rose 
which  I  have  is  evidently  a  natui'al  hybrid  be- 
tween one  of  the  Pimpernel  Roses  and  one  of 
the  Austrian  Briars.  The  characteristics  of 
these  two  sections  are  united  in  the  Rose  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  sterile  to  its  own  pollen,  but  I  can- 
not say  yet  as  to  whether  it  will  yield  seed  to 
foreign  pollen,  or  whether  its  pollen  will  fertilise 
other  Roses.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Correvon 
in  his  statement  that  R.  berberifolia  is  the  best 
of  all  the  yellow  Roses,  but  I  admit  with  him 
that  it  is  probably  the  most  curious.  This  Rose 
differs  so  widely  from  all  others  that  at  one  time 
it  was  considered  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant 
its  being  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  but  it  is 
now  recognised  as  a  true  Rose.  Superficially  its 
flowers  ai'e  more  like  those  of  a  Helianthemum, 
and  its  single  leaf  represents  the  terminal  leaflet 
of  an  ordinary  Rose  leaf,  there  being  no  develop- 
ment of  the  laterals.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
shrub.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Brotherston's 
note  on  page  134  regarding  R.  hemisphjerica, 
would  he  kindly  say  under  which  name  John  de 
Frangueville  mentions  it — sulphurea  or  hemi- 
sphferica?    George  M.  Taylor,  MidLvthlan. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  29.— The  Committees  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  met  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall 
on  Tuesday  last,  when  displays  of  considerable 
interest  were  contributed  in  the  various  sections. 
There  were  two  outstanding  exhibits,  first  an 
extraordinary  number  of  new  Chinese  plants  ex- 
hibited by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  and,  secondly, 
a  magnificent  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
contributed  from  the  Feltham  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.  ;  in  both 
these  instances  Gold  Medals  were  deservedly 
awarded. 

Turning  to  the  novelties,  there  was  an  interest- 
ing and  new  bigeneric  hybrid,  exhibited  before 
the  Orchid  Committee  by  Mr.  Graire,  of 
Amiens.  This  plant  is  to  be  known  as 
Adioda  St.  Fuscien,  and  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Ada  aurantiaca  and  Cochlioda  Noezliana. 
Another  interesting  plant  exhibited  before  the 
Orchid  Committee,  namely,  Houlletia  Wallisii, 
received  an  Award  of  Merit ;  this  we  figure  in  the 
present  issue.  The  Floral  Committee  recom- 
mended four  Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of 
Dahlia,  two  Awards  of  Jlerit  to  varieties  of 
Nymphsea,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  respectively 
to  a  pure-white  variety  of  Hibiscus  syriacus  and 
a  pretty,  yellowish  variety  of  Gladiolus.  The 
Fruit  and  Veget.^ble  Committee  recommended 
an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  new  Plum.  Descriptions 
of  these  novelties  are  given  below.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  no  afternoon  lecture. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Green,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  Reuthe,  G. 
Paul,  J.  Hudson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  W.  Bain,  Chas. 
Dixon.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  A.  Turner,  W.  Cuthbert- 
son.  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
J.  W.  Barr,  A.  Kingsmill,  and  W.  Howe. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  enormous 
number  of  new  plants  collected  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  in  China,  the  large  exhibit  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  this  source  shown  at  this  meeting 
by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  would  be  a  revela- 
tion. The  collection  occupied  the  wall  space 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  hall — some  130  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide.     Not  only  did  the  group 
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contain  very  many  rare  and  interesting  plants, 
but  its  skilful  airangement  rendered  it  attrac- 
tive to  even  the  most  casual  visitor.  At  the 
back  there  were  large  plants  of  Rubus  of 
various  forms,  some  erect  in  giv^wth,  others 
with  pendulous  branches,  and  taU  pillars  of 
Vitis,  with  large  leaves,  were  interspersed  with 
the  plants  of  Rubus.  Here  and  there  in  the 
group  were  placed  such  handsome  foliaged  trees 
at  Catalpa  vestita,  with  smooth  pale  green 
leaves,  more  pointed  in  shape  than  those  of  the 
better-known  Catalpas ;  Hydrangea  Sargentii, 
which  has  leaves  a  foot  long  and  9  inches  broad  ; 
Ailanthus  Vilmoriana  and  Rhus  vermicifera,  bear- 
ing long  pinnatifid  leaves  of  rich  green.  The  face 
of  the  collection  was  tastefully  broken  by 
graceful  pillar-trained  plants  of  various  genera. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  species  were  the 


a  plant  giving  edible  fruit,  whilst  Rubus 
815  has,  both  here  and  as  planted  at  Alden- 
ham  House,  almost  glaucous  white  branches 
in  the  way  of  R.  leucodermis.  Of  Sorbus, 
those  numbered  1015,  922,  and  1255  had  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  foliage,  and  will  probably 
be  welcome  additions  to  our  moderately -sized 
foliage  trees.  Of  Berberis,  the  variety  1,137  ap- 
peared distinct  and  good. 

There  was  also  a  distinct  Privet,  1,075,  in  the 
way  of  Ligustrum  Delavayi,  and  a  very  beauti- 
ful Hypericum,  256,  which  grows  a  moderate 
height,  and  then  the  flower-shoots  fall  over  with 
a  pendulous  habit. 

Of  plants  which  showed  tinted  foliage,  which 
will  probably  be  of  some  value  for  autumn 
colouring,  were  Acer  Davidii,  Liquidambar 
formosa,   and  Eurotia   253.     Amongst   climbers. 


named  CephaJotaxus.  But,  as  many  new  Conifers, 
especially  of  Silver  Firs,  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
future.  So  large  and  fully  established  were 
many  of  the  specimens  shown  that  it  was  aston 
ishing  to  learn  that  the  seeds  from  which  they 
were  raised  were  only  sown  three  years  and  eight 
months  ago.     (Gold  Jledal.) 

Col.  LocKWOOD,  Bishop's  Hall,  Romford, 
showed  28  standard  trained  plants  of  Acalypha 
hispida  (Sanderiana)  of  such  high  quality  as  haa 
probably  never  before  been  seen.  The  7-feet  high 
plants  were  only  10  months  old,  and  their  stoiit, 
clean  stems  bore  large,  well-balanced  heads,  from 
which  depended  numbers  of  very  long  tassels  of 
bright  flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  P.^ge  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
staged  a  most  comprehensive  collection  of  Dah- 


Fig.  82. 


[Phi'toiiniph  by  John  Gre^oty, 
-GROUP    OF    NEW    CHINESE    PLANTS    EXHIBITED    AT   THE    R.H.S,    MEETING    ON   TUESDAY    LAST    BY    THE    HON.    VICAKY    GIBBS. 


Hydrangeas,  Cotoneasters,  Rubus,  Sorbus  and 
Berberis.  Of  the  Hydrangeas,  most  of  the  species 
have  to  be  seen  in  flower,  but  a  specimen  of 
Hydrangea  Sargentii  leads  us  to  think  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  It  has  huge 
flowers,  the  centres  of  which  are  blue  and  the 
outsides  white,  with  very  large  and  furry  leaves. 
Of  the  Cotoneast^s,  C.  humifusa,  a  dwarf 
creeping  evergreen,  will  be  useful  to  cover 
rockwork,  and  C.  rugosa  Henryi,  a  strong- 
growing  variety,  has  pendant  shoots  almost 
like  a  Weeping  Willow,  whilst  another  variety, 
Cotoneaster  1,133a,  promises  to  make  a  useful 
variety. 

Of  the  species  and  varieties  of  Rubus,  R.  in- 
nominatus,  with  large  bunches  of  green 
fruits,     looked    as    if    it    might    develop    into 


Hedera  425,  Smilax  661,  and  Acanthopanax 
Henryi,  with  Ivylike  berries,  were  interest- 
ing. Ailanthus  Vilmoriana,  a  plant  with 
foliage  nearly  4  feet  in  length  and  a  red 
mid-rib,  already  in  commerce,  will  be  a  noble 
addition  to  our  trees.  Ilex  Fargesii  had  long, 
narrow  shoots,  and  should  be  valuable  for 
hybridising  lollies.  Vibenium  498  looked  as  if 
it  would  b«  a  useful  plant,  and  Stranvaeaia 
undulata,  although  it  has  been  exhibited  before, 
was  shown  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  plant. 
There  were  several  Roses  which,  from  their 
foliage,  appear  to  be  distinct  species,  especi- 
ally those  numbered  1,244  and  1,098,  Only 
two  members  of  the  Conifer  family  were 
represented.  Cupressus  funebris,  still  retaining 
its   flat,   glaucous,   juvenile  leaves,   and   an   un- 


l);us.  Their  very  long  array  of  cut  blooms  was 
tastefully  aiTanged  and  interspersed  with 
growths  of  Bulrush  (Typha),  Agrostis,  Zea,  &c. 
Here  there  were  Daldias  to  suit  all  tastes  and 
fancies.  The  popular  Cactus  blooms  were  shown 
in  a  variety  of  fine  flowers ;  those  which  pleased 
us  most  were  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Jainieson,  lilac-rose 
with  a  deeper  edge  and  yellow  tips ;  Conquest, 
deep  crimson-maroon ;  White  Lady ;  Watford 
Beauty,  a  single  deep  apricot,  having  a  brownish- 
red  ring  around  the  centre  ;  Delice,  a  rose-pink 
flower  of  the  decorative  type,  and  Princess 
Juliana,  a  new  decorative  Dahlia  with  good,  long 
stalks.      (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  CiiEAr,  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
also  showed  some  choice  Dahlias.  At  the  back  of 
this   firm',s   exhibit   were  a  few   Bamboo  stands 
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filled  with  good  blooms,  which  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  display.  Along  the  front 
were  placed  newer  sorts  in  boxes,  including 
Bridesmaid  and  Killarney.  Another  bo.x  con- 
tained splendid  blooms  of  miniature  Cactus  Dah- 
iias,  known  as  Pompon  Cactus  varieties ;  these 
flowers  are  very  useful  for  furnishing  small  vases. 
Of  th?  manv  fine,  full-sized  Cactus  flowers,  we 
noted  lolanthe  (deep  coral-red),  H.  H.  Thomas 
(rich  crimson)  and  Goldcrest,  Buttercup  and 
Snowdon,  whose  names  denote  their  colours. 
(SiWer  Banksian  Medal.) 

Selections  of  new  Dahlias  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Stredwick  k  Sons,  St.  Leonard's- 
on-Sea.  The  varieties  Mrs.  Stephens  (primrose) 
and  Turtle  Dove  (variable  shades  of  pink)  re- 
ceived Awards  of  Merit.  Other  good  sorts  were 
Coronet  (deep  terra-cotta),  Auckland,  Richard 
Box  (good  yellow),  Olympic,  and  Golden  Plover 
(buff  and  yellow). 

Messrs  J.ames  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  filled  a 
corner  of  the  hall  with  a  well-arranged  group, 
chiefly  composed  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceou.s 
plants.  At  the  back  there  were  tall  stands  filled 
with  Rudbeckias,  Delphiniums,  Heleniums,  &c., 
whilst  large  masses  of  Gladiolus  princeps  and  G. 


the  best  of  the  blue  varieties,  a  very  rare  colour 
in  Gladiolus.  Mrs.  F.  Field  is  a  large,  almost 
papery-whit3  flower.  Royalty,  a  large  spike 
with  huge  blooms,  would  make  a  fine  show  in 
the  garden,  as  also  would  Countess  of  Chichester. 
The  Sirdar  has  smaller  flowers  of  a  very  rich 
colour.  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  good  buff-coloured 
Gladiolus,  and  Kenneth  Kelway  will  find  many 
admirers  of  its  uncommon  marking.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.\MEs  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had 
a  collection  of  Cannas  and  miscellaneous  plants. 
There  were  some  good  standard  plants  of  blue  and 
white  Plumbago  capensis,  and  at  one  end  a  well- 
flowered  little  batch  of  Rhododendron  javanico- 
jasminiflorum  hybrids.  Hibiscus  sinensis  supplied 
vivid  colouring,  and  there  was  a  batch  of  Crowea 
latifolia  (C.  saligna),  a  pretty  greenhouse  shrub, 
bearing  pink  flowers.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
filled  a  large  table  with  shrubby  Veronicas  and 
Ferns.  The  Veronicas  were  short,  stocky  plants, 
chiefly  in  5-inch  pots,  and  bore  quantities  of 
flowers.  The  best  varieties  were  Valiere  (rich 
blue).  Pearl  (rose-pink),  Violette,  Grandis  (blue), 
Eveline  (pink),  and  Admiration    (blue).      These 


Fig.    83. — NVMPH^A    "MRS.    RICHMOND" 
(Received  R.H.S.  Aw 


[Photrgrapli  by  John  Gregory, 
COLOUR    ROSE-PINK    WITH    YELLOW    STAMENS, 
rd  of  Meril  on  Tuesday  last.) 


America  occupied  more  prominent  positions. 
Delphiniums  of  good  form,  various  Gaillardias, 
and  iNIontbretid  pyramidalis  were  also  especially 
good.  This  firm  also  staged  a  collection  of  peren- 
nial Phloxe.s ;  particularly  fine  were  Iris  (deep 
heliotrope).  General  von  Heutz,  Rheingau  (large 
white  flowers  with  blush  eye),  and  Selma  (a  tine 
pink  flower  with  cherry-red  eye).  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son,  Highgate,  set  up  an  attractive  dis- 
jjLay,  chiefly  of  cut  flowers,  in  the  style  of  an 
exhibition  competitive  group  of  plants.  The 
middle  front  was  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
Nymphieas  in  a  pool  of  water  ;  behind  the  Water 
Lilies  there  was  a  pleasing  group  of  Lilium  sul- 
phureuni.  Tall  epevgnes  decorated  with  various 
flowers,  the  most  striking  being  one  with  Liatris 
pycnostachya  and  Gypsophila  paniculata,  with 
a  few  spikes  of  Montbretia,  took  the  place  of  the 
standard  Codiaeums.  Masses  of  Helenium  River- 
ton  Beauty  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  mounds 
were  very  attractive       (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  .1.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  again 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  Gladioli.     Azurea  is 


free  .flowering  shrubs  are  not  generally  hardy. 
Still,  they  are  valuable  for  furnishing  cool  green- 
houses in  localities  where  they  cannot  be  grown 
out-of-doors.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  representative  collection  of  dwarf,  free- 
flowered  Cannas.  Jewess  (pale  red  spots  on  a 
yellow  ground),  Jean  Monval  (rich  red  self), 
.Julius  Mez  (orange  spots  on  a  deep-yellow 
ground),  and  Giant  Crimson  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  fine  sorts  shown.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  arranged  a 
collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  Stokesia 
Cyanea.  with  single  blue  flowers,  reminiscent  of 
those  of  the  Globe  Artichoke,  and  having  the 
habit  of  single  Asters,  was  very  striking.  Cassia 
marylandica  is  inferior  to  Cassia  corymbosa. 
Helenium  Riverton  Gem  was  shown  in  good 
colouring,  and  Liatris  pycnostachya,  as  well  as 
the  more  loosely-flowered  L.  spicata,  were  especi- 
ally noteworthy.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  had  a  fine  stand 
of  attractively-arranged  Delphiniums,  inter- 
spersed with  various  grasses.  Besides  many 
standard  named  sorts,  some  good  seedlings  were 


shown  under  numbers.  Next  to  the  Del- 
phiniums, Messrs.  Perry  arranged  a  collection 
of  Nymphsea  blooms,  surrounded  with  appropriate 
plants.      (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Some  enormous  Nymphfea  flowers  were  exhibited 
by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunn-srsbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.  INIr.  J.  Hudson).  They  con- 
sisted of  six  varieties.  Awards  of  Merit  being 
made  to  two  of  them.  The  finest  of  the  remain- 
ing four  was  N.  Attraction,  which  resembles  N. 
atropurpurea,  except  that  N.  Attraction  is  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  the  flowers  much  larger.  N. 
Galatee  is  a  rich  Indian-yellow  Nymphsea,  with 
narrow  petals  of  stellate  form.  N.  candidissinia 
rosea  resembles  N.  Marliacea  rosea,  but  is  of  a 
brighter  colour.  Paul  Heriot  is  a  finely -formed 
flower,  with  massive  petals  of  an  orange-red 
shade. 

Mr.  G.  Koizumi,  35,  Bessborough  Gardens, 
London,  staged  a  few  dwarf  Japanese  trees, 
chiefly  conifers. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  staged 
a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  The  white 
Lavender  was  well  shown,  as  also  were  Gentiana 
asclepiadea  alba  and  Buddleia  niagnifica ;  the 
last-named  bore  large  spikes  of  bloom. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery.  Keston, 
arranged  a  collection  of  choice  Alpine  and  border 
plants  ;  amongst  them  we  noted  the  rare  Ephedra 
monostachya,  bearing  its  large,  red  fruits. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  &  Page,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  staged  a  group  of  bedding  Pelargonium 
Salmon  Paul  Crampel,  a  new  colour,  with  all  the 
merits  of  the  type. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a 
very  large  collection  of  exceedingly  well-grown 
pot"  plants  of  Celsia  pyramidalis  plumosa  hybrids. 
These  were  attractively  set  up  in  distinct  colours, 
interspersed  with  a  few  well-flowered  plants  of 
Gesnera  Orange  King. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Xijmphaa  "  Mrs.  Richmond  "  (see  fig.  83).— 
This  hybrid  is  one  of  the  last  introductione 
of  the  late  M.  Latour-Marliac,  and  in  its  colour 
one  of  the  finest  Nymphseas  yet  raised.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  glorified  N.  Laydekeri 
rosea  in  form  and  colour.  The  flower  exhibited 
measured  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  possessed 
wide  and  massive  sepals  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  petals.  The  colour  is  a  bright,  rosy 
pink,  which  deepens  with  age  ;  the  stamens  are 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow.  Exhibited  by  Leopold 
DE  Rothschild,  Esq.,  C.V.O.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson). 

A'ymphaa  Gladxloneana. — This  is  the  finest, 
pure-white  Water  Lily  yet  exhibited,  without  a 
semblance  of  pink  upon  the  sepals,  which  are 
tinged  with  green,  thus  adding  to  its  beauty.  It 
is  a  bold  and  massive  flower  that,  when  fully 
expanded,  would  measure  9  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  possess  great 
substance.  In  growth  the  plant  is  most  vigorous, 
wath  foliage  fully  18  inches  in  diameter.  Origin 
not  recorded.  Exhibited  by  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Esq. 

Dahlia  "  B ridesmaid." —This  is  a  single  flower 
of  good  form  and  peculiar  metallic  shade  of 
salmon-pink,  passing  to  orange  in  the  centre. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

D.  Killarney. — A  single  flower  of  lisht  terra- 
cotta colour  with  orange-crimson  band  around  the 
disc.     From  Messrs.  j.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

D.  Mrs.  Stpphens. — A  Cactus  flower  of  very 
pale  shade  of  lemon  deepening  in  colour  towards 
the  centre.     From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

D.  Turtle  Dove. — A  Cactus  flower,  white, 
flushed  and  shaded  with  crimson.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

Hi/lji.<ru/!  syriacus  "Snowdrift.' — This  variety 
of  the  hardy  Hybiscus,  known  in  many  gardens 
by  the  older  name  Althaea  frutex,  has  pure-white 
flowers  without  the  semblance  of  a  tint.  It  is  a 
variety  that  may  be  commended  to  all  who  cul- 
tivate" any  form  of  the  species.  Shown  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Gladiohis  "  Yellow  Beauty." — This  variety  has 
a  long  spike  of  large  flowers  with  petals  of  con- 
siderable substance.  The  colour  is  sulphur-white, 
tinted,  particularly  in  the  lower  segments,  with 
yellow  and  showing  a  little  purplish-red  colour 
lower  down  in  the  interior  of  the  flower.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son. 
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Orchid   Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  W.  H. 
White,  W.  Bolton,  Gurney  Wilson.  H.  G.  Alex- 
ander, Arthur  Dye,  W.  H.  Hatcher.  W.  P. 
Bound,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  J.  E.  ShiU, 
A.   A.   McBean.  and  Stuart  Low. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborgugh.  Blenheim  (gr. 
Mr.  Hunter),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Vanda  coerulea 
effectively  arranged  with  Nephrolepis  todaeoides, 
and  having  graceful  Cocos  Palms  at  the  back. 
There  were  some  80  well-grown  plants  of  Vanda 
furnished  with  strong  spikes  of  sky-blue  Mowers 
having  violet-coloured  labellums,  the  e.xhibit 
being  the  more  meritorious  because  the  ex- 
cessively warm  weather  for  several  weeks  past 
has  been  very  trying  to  Indian  Orchids  from 
high  altitudes. 


Whitei.  several  C.  Thurgoodiana,  Odontoglos- 
sum  Harryanum,  0.  grande.  Oncidium  luridura 
guttatum,  0.  Lanceanum,  various  Cypripediunis, 
and  among  species,  Bulbophylhmi"  papillosum, 
Bifrenaria  tetragona.  the  handsome  Dendrobium 
MacCarthiae.  Peristeria  elata,  and  the  singular 
little  Masdevallia  Simula. 

Messrs.  Hass.ill  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  the  various  forms  of  their  pretty  Cattleya 
iridescens  (bicolor  x  Eldorado)  were  prominent, 
the  pretty,  golden-tinted  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
formed  like  those  of  C.  Iris,  varying  considerably 
in  tint,  the  fronts  of  the  labellums  being  gener- 
ally ruby-red.  Others  noted  were  C.  Thurgood- 
iana and  a  pretty  cross  bet%veen  C.  Myra  Peeters 
and  C.  granulosa;  Laelio-Cattleya  Issy,  L.-C. 
elegans  Harrisii  (a  good  form,  of  bright  colour), 
L.-C.  Walter  Gott  (in  several  varieties),  Stan- 
hopea  Wardii  oculata,  several  good  specimens  of 


Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  showed 
Catasetum  refle.xum.  a  very  singular  species  with 
greenish  sepals  and  petals  barred  with  purple 
and  having  a  much-divided  labellum. 

ilessrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Chelsea,  showed 

two  fine  specimens  of  Lselio-Cattleva  Dorainiana 

with  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 

were   bright  rose,   the   showy   labellums   purple. 

A  New   Bigeneric  Hybrid. 

Monsieur  Henri  Graire,  Amiens,  showed 
Adioda  St.  Fuscien  (Ada  aurantia-ca  x  Coch- 
lioda  Xoezliana),  a  singular,  small-flowered 
hybrid  with  nearly  equal,  lanceolate,  red  sepals 
and  petals  and  yellowish,  trilobed  lip  tinged  with 
red. 

AWARDS. 
Award  of  Merit. 

SouUetia  WaUisii  (see  fig.  84)  from  Messrs. 
Charleswoeth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.— A  very 


^I'k^uni.tph  by  John  Gregory, 
Fig.   84. — HOULLETIA    WALLISIl    AS    EXHIBITED    BV    MESSRS.    CHARLESWORTH    AND    CO. 
(Received  R.II.S.  Award  of  Mcril  on  Tuesday  last.) 


Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  wore  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  clfective  group.  In  the  centre  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Oncidium  luridum  guttatum.  with  a 
branched  spike  of  yellow  and  brown  flowers  ;  be- 
side which  were  several  plants  of  Dendrobium 
PhaULUopsis  Schroderianum,  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Iris,  a  magnificent  plant  of  Aerides  .Sanderianum, 
HoulUlia  Brwklehurstiana,  and  the  rarer  H. 
Wallisii  (see  Awards),  Miltoiiia  Sdiriideriana  with 
a  spike  of  14  flowers, >Renanthera  Iraschootiana  ; 
and  among  hybrids  Sophro-La^lia  Gratrixiae, 
Sophro-Cattleya  de  Vere  Beauderk,  Sophro- 
Lselio-Cattleya  Mar-athon,  and  other  Sophronitis 
crosses,  all   very  bright  in  colour. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
.ftag'd  an  effective  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
fiaiiksian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  centre  was 
composed  of  Vanda  coerulea,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  Oncidium  varicosum,  and  in  the 
group    were    noted    Cattleya    Dietrichiana,    C. 


Oncidium  Papilio,  and  Millonia  spectabilis  More- 
liana. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group,  principally  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  which 
included  very  fine  forms  of  C.  Adula  and  C.  Iris, 
.several  specimens  of  C.  Pittiana,  C.  Gaskelliana 
Phyllis  (a  very  attractive  light  variety)  and  selec- 
tions of  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  Cypripediunis. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  the  in- 
florescence of  a  new  form  of  Dendrobium  undu- 
latum,  differing  from  the  brown-tinted  ordinary 
form  in  having  the  flowers  of  a  pale-yellowish- 
green  colour. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  showed  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  hybrids,  which  comprised 
several  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Adula,  C. 
Pittiana,  C.  Roupelliana,  and  the  pretty  Odon- 
tioda  Thwaitesii. 


interesting  and  rare  species,  originally  describnj 
by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach  in  the  G<ir- 
deners'  Chronicle,  June  5,  1869,  p.  611,  but 
which,  until  now,  seems  to  have  been  lost  to 
gardens.  Of  it  the  author  remarks:  "  A  mys- 
tery that  this  showy  plant  was  discovered.  It 
has  much  of  the  character  of  Houlletia,  and 
something  of  that  of  an  Acineta,  Or  is  it  a 
mule?  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  highly, 
interesting,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  energetic 
and  happy  discoverer,"  In  habit  the  plant  re- 
sembles H,  Brocklehurstiana  and  others  of  the 
section  which  have  tall,  erect  spikes.  In  H. 
Wallisii  the  inflorescence  is  short  and  decumbent, 
the  large,  wax-like  flowers,  which  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  an  Acineta,  being  of  a 
pale  yellow  with  purple  marks  on  the  inside. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To    Messrs,     Charlesworth    &    Co,     for    a 
nuignificent     plant     of      AiJrides      Sanderianum 
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(A.  Lawrenciie  Sanderianum)  with  four  spikes. 
The  main  difference  between  this  and  typical  A. 
Lawrenciffi  is,  that  in  A.  Sanderianum  the  flowers 
have  a  clear  yellow  ground,  while  in  A.  Law- 
rencise  the  ground  is  white. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ; 
also  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  H.  H.  Williams,  W.  Bates, 
A.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  G.  Keif,  E.  Beckett,  G. 
Reynolds,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Jaques,  A.  W.  Met- 
calfe, and  W.  E.  Humphreys. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bkos.,  Bedford,  showed 
several  seedling  Plums,  one  of  which  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  others  were  a  fine,  oval- 
shaped,  purple  fruit,  having  a  yellow  flesh, 
named  Prosperity  (<-aised  from  Grand  Duke  X 
Czar)  and  Red  Gage,  a  round,  medium-sized 
fruit  of  pleasant  flavour,  the  parents  being  Grand 
Didce  and  Greengage.  It  was  decided  to  send  a 
small  deputation  of  the  Committee  to  inspect 
the  cropping  and  other  qualities  of  the  trees 
before  making  awards  to  these.  This  firm  also 
showed  several  seedling  Apples.  One,  named 
Laxton's  Red,  was  very  like  the  old  Quarrenden 
in  appearance,  the  parents  bein^  Red  Quarren- 
den and  AUington  Pippin.  Others  were  Primate, 
raised  from  Lady  Sudeley  and  Cox's  Pomona, 
resembling  the  latter  in  shape,  and  Record,  a 
seedling  from  Lord  Suffield  and  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, the  fruits  much  resembling  those  of 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  JNIessrs.  Laxton  Bros. 
were  asked  to  exhibit  the  fruits  agam  at  a  later 
date.  This  firm  also  showed  fruits  and  fruiting 
branches  of  the  Laxtonberry.  The  berries  are 
large,  bright  red,  and  very  juicy,  but  rather  acid. 
It  was  raised  from  the  Loganberry,  crossed  with 
Superlative  Raspberry.  The  exhibitors  were  in- 
vited to  send  plants  to  Wisley,  where  a  trial  of 
brambles  will  be  conducted  next  year. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Humphrey,  9,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  showed  plants  of  ISlaize  and  green 
Cobs  of  the  same  which  had  been  grown  on  a 
house  roof  at  Westminster.  . 

A  magnificent  collection  of  some  120  fruit  trees 
in  pots  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Vbitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  from  their  Feltham  nursery.  The 
exhibit  represented  the  finest  collection  of  its 
kind  seen  at  Vincent  Square,  the  trees  generally 
being  wonderfully  cropped  with  fine  fruits.  In 
the  centre  were  some  grand  Peach  trees,  includ- 
ing a  splendid  specimen  of  Duke  of  York  variety. 
Other  Peaches  included  Sea  Eagle,  Marquis  of 
Downshire,  and  Late  Devonian.  Plums  included 
profusely-fruited  trees  of  Early  Transparent  Gage 
and  Jefferson.  Pears  also  were  numerous,  and 
included  heavily-fruited  trees  of  Doyenne  du 
Cximice,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams  s  Bon 
Chretien,  Marguerite  MariUat,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Conference,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  and 
Clapp's  Favourite.  The  only  Apple  tree  was  a 
single  cordon  plant  3  feet  in  height  of  the  variety 
Rev  W.  Wilks,  carrying  seven  fine  fruits.  There 
were  choice  gathered  fruits  of  Lady  Sudeley 
Apple  and  some  superb  Pears.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
80  dishes  of  Apples  and  a  few  Plums.  These  were 
backed  by  a  row  of  dwarf  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  in  pots.  Specially  fine  cooking  Apples 
were  seen  in  the  varieties  The  Queen,  Peasgood  s 
Nonesuch,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  Lord 
Suffield  Lord  Grosvenor,  Grenadier,  Norfolk 
Beauty  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  Of  dessert 
varieties  there  were  excellent  fruits  of  Allington 
Pippin,  Margil,  Benoni,  Duchess's  Favourite 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain  and 
Rival  Plums  were  represented  by  Reme  Claude 
Violet,  Mallard,  and  Jefferson.  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal.)  .       j 

Messrs.  Spoonee  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  a 
collection  of  40  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  chiefly 
Apples,  including  (culinary)  Potts's  Seedling, 
Frogmore  Prolific,  Lord  Suffield,  Norfolk  Beauty. 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Stirling  Castle,  and  (dessert) 
varieties  Carlisle  Castle,  Jas.  Grieve,  Benoni, 
Williams's  Favourite  (resembling  Beauty  of 
Bath),  Rival,  Early  Strawberry,  and  Quarrenden. 
(Silver   Knightian"  Medal.)  ^      j        iir  ii 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  400  dishes  of  Toraatos, 
chiefly  red-skinned  varieties;  the  fruits  were 
small  At  the  back  were  numerous  racemes  of 
the  pretty  Red-Currant  Tomato.  In  dishes  were 
fruits  of  Fillbasket,  Bobbie's  Earliest,  Champipn, 
Sunrise,  Masterpiece,  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
Wonder  of  Italv,  Lemon  Blush,  Greengage  and 
Yellow  Plum,  the  last  three  being  yellow  varie- 
ties.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  Potatos  in  baskets,  each  contain- 
ing about  30  tubers.  Fine  white  varieties  were 
seen  in  Talisman,  The  Scot,  The  Admiral,  Mid- 
lotliiSn  Early.  Milecfoss  Early,  Duke  of  York, 
Sir  J.  Llewelyn,  and  Sharpe's  Victor,  whilst 
coloured  varieties  were  represented  by  King 
Edward  VII.,  Purple  Eyes,  Selected  Russett, 
Eighty  Fold,  Adirondack, 'Crimson  Beauty,  Herd 
Laddie,  and  Mr.  Bresse.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Award  of  Merit. 

Plum  Blackbird.— The  fruits  of  this  new 
variety  of  Plum  are  borne  in  great  profusion; 
they  are  of  a  medium  size,  rather  long-oval  in 
shape,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  The  flesh  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  cooking  purposes.  It  was 
raised  from  The  Czar  x  Curlew.  (Shown  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford.) 


ABERDEEN  KOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  17,  18,  19.— The  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  Duthie 
Public  Park,  Aberdeen.  In  point  of  quality, 
the  exhibition  was  superior  to  those  of  former 
years ;  the  entries  nimibered  more  than  1,600. 
The  secretary  and  treasurer  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Ben- 
nett, advocate,  Aberdeen. 

The  exhibits  of  pot  plants  were  the  best  ever 
seen  at  Aberdeen.     The  specimens  were  numer- 
ous, well  grown,  and  very  effectively  shown.     In 
the    class    for    four    specimen    plants    in    flower 
(Orchids   excluded)    Mr.    J.    Leggat,    gardener, 
Balgownie   House,   Aberdeen,   was   awarded   the 
1st  prize,  a  finely-grown  specimen  of  Statice  pro- 
fusa  in  his  collection  being  much  admired.     Mr. 
John  Elder,  gardener,  Norwood,  Cults,  Aber- 
deenshire,   was    placed    1st    for    four    specimen 
foliage    plants.        The    best    specimen    plant    in 
flower  was  shown  by  Colonel  Gill,  of  Dalhebity 
(gj-.  Mr.  Alex.  Brebner),  in  a  finely-coloured  and 
generally  well-grown   plant  of   Disa  grandiflora. 
Mr.    Adam    IMaitland,    Rubislaw    Den    House, 
Aberdeen    (gr.    Mr.    Alex.    Duncan),   led   in   the 
class   for   a   specimen    foliage   plant   with   a   fine 
Maranta.    Ferns  were  shown  well.  Colonel  Gill, 
with    Adiantum    cuneatum    and    A.    graciUimum 
well    merited    the    leading    place.     Zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums  were  an  outstanding  teature,   and 
certainly  among  the  finest  ever  seen  at  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Brechin,  gardener,  Ardoe,  Belhelvie, 
Aberdeenshire,  worthily  won  the  1st  prize  in  this 
section.     Mr.   Gillespie,  Northfield,  Aberdeen, 
showed  the  best  Fuchsias,  and  Jlr.  Brechin  the 
best  Liliums.     Begonias,  both  single  and  double- 
flowered,  made  a  good  show,  the  premier  prizes 
being  shared  by  Mr.  W.  Dick,  gardener.  Queen's 
Road,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  George  Davie,  gar- 
dener,    Hilton     House,     Woodside,     Aberdeen. 
Gloxinias     were     specially     well     shown,     and 
Colonel  Gill,  of  Dalhebity,  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the    class    for    these    flowers.     Exhibits    of    cut 
flowers  were  of  exceptional  merit.     In  the  class 
for   18  Rose   blooms,   distinct,   a   silver  cup  was 
given   by   Messrs.   James   Cocker  &   Sons,   Aber- 
deen. Colonel  Gill,  Dalhebity  (gr.  Mr.  Brebner), 
won   the   trophy   with  an  exceptionally   fine   ex- 
hibit.     For    six    bunches    of    decorative    Roses, 
Colonel     Gill     again     showed     capitally-grown 
flowers  and  carried  off  the  society's  silver  medal. 
Exhibits  of  Pompon  Dahlias  were  fairly  numer- 
ous, Jilr.  J.  M.  Dunn,  Nellfield,  Aberdeen,  being 
placed    1st    for    these    flowers.     Cactus    Dahlias 
were  well  shown;  Mr.  W.  Flockhart,  Craigie- 
buckler    Cottage,    Aberdeen,    won    the   1st   prize 
with  choice  blooms.     The  collections  of  20  varie- 
ties   of    cut    flowers    and    fine    foliage    bedding 
plants,  including  annuals,  formed  a  fine  feature 
in  this  section.     Mr.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  of  Kep- 
plestone   House,    Aberdeen    (gr.    Mr.    Alexander 
Douglas),   won   the   1st  prize   with  a  choice   ex- 
hibit ;    2nd,    Mr.     Ledingham,     Queen's    Road, 
Aberdeen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Dick).  Mrs.  Dunbar  Dun- 
bar,   of    Seapark,    Forres,    N.B.     (gr.    Mr.    J. 
Gregor),     won    the    silver    cup    presented    by 
Messrs.   W.   Smith  &  Son,   seedsmen,   Aberdeen, 
for  the  best  16  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct. 
The    blooms     were     of    large    size     and    richly 
coloured.     Sir  Thomas  Burnett  (gr.  Mr.  Petrie) 
followed   closely.     One   of   the   best   features   in 
this  section  was  the  table  decorations.     IMr.  W. 
CORMACK,    Prospect    Cottage,    Dyce,    Aberdeen- 
shire, won  the  1st  prize  with  an  arrangement  of 
self-coloured  Sweet  Peas,  set  in  sprays  of  light 
Gypsophila  paniculata. 


Fruit. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  well  up  to  that 
of  former  years,  hardy  fruits  being  especially 
fine.  Mr.  Harper,  gardener,  TuUiebelton, 
Perth,  showed  the  best  collection  of  hardy  fruits, 
his  Apricots  and  Plums  being  exceptionally 
good.  Black  Currants  have  never  been  shown 
finer'  in  the  north.  Those  exhibited  by  iSIr. 
James  Ferguson,  Linton  House,  Sauchen, 
Cluny,  N.B.,  were  as  large  as  Gooseberries  and 
finely  flavoured.  He  won  the  1st  prize  easily. 
Grapes  were  limited  in  number,  but  good.  Sir 
Thomas  Burnett,  Crathes  Castle,  showed  the 
best  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Appley 
Towers,  Mr.  John  Elder,  gardener,  Norwood, 
Cults,  being  2nd  with  well-finished  bunches  of 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh,  the 
latter  especially  being  much  admired.  Other 
prominent  winners  in  the  fruit  classes  were  Mr. 
J.  Leggat,  Balgownie  House,  for  Cherries;  Mr. 
Alex.  Mortimer,  Holburn,  for  Gooseberries ; 
Mr.  W.  ScoRGiE,  Springhill,  for  Jlelons ;  Mr. 
William  Smith,  Fintray  House,  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines;  Mr.  G.  McLennan,  Fetteresso 
Castle,  Kincardineshire,  for  Strawberries  and 
cuhnary  Apples;  Mr.  W.  B.  Greig,  Balmedie 
House,  for  Pears  and  Nectarines ;  and  Mr.  John 
A.  Grigor,  Seapark,  for  Tomatos. 

Vegetables. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  vegetable  classes 
was  the  display  of  Potatos.  First  prizes  for  Potatos 
were  won  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  Burdshaugh, 
Forres,  N.B.  ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  Linton  House ; 
Mr.  Alex.  Douglas,  Kepplestone  House ;  Jlr. 
William  Milne,  Carsindae  House,  Midmar ; 
Mr.  John  A.  Grigor,  Seapark,  Forres ;  and  IMr. 
William  Webster,  Muiresk,  Turriff,  N.B.  For 
the  best  collection  of  vegetables  the  Misses 
McLennan,  Springhill,  Aberdeen  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Scorgie),  won  the  1st  prize  easily. 

Nurserymen's  Classes, 
Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Springhill  and 
Sunnyside,  Aberdeen,  carried  off  for  the  third 
year  in  succession  the  society's  silver  challenge 
cup  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  56  Roses. 
The  cup  now  becomes  their  absolute  property. 
2nd,  Messrs.  Ad.am  &  Craigmile,  who  were 
placed  1st  for  24  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses. 

The  amateurs  made  a  highly  creditable  show, 
Mr.  George  Maitland,  Woodside,  Aberdeen, 
won  the  Ogilvie  Cup  for  the  third  time  in  suc- 
cession for  a  fine  group  of  plants.  The  cup  now 
becomes  Mr.  Maitland's  own  property. 

Non-competitive  Displays. 
Exhibits  were  staged  by  the  leading  nursery- 
men, seedsmen,  and  'florists  in  and  around  Aber- 
deen, including  Messrs.  W.  Smith  &  Son,  Aber- 
deen;  Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Spring- 
field and  Sunnvside;  Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  &  Co., 
Pinewood ;  Mr.  Sinclair,  Union  Street,  Aber- 
deen ;  and  Mr.  Dustan,  Holburn  Nurseries, 
Aberdeen. 


BERKSWELL,    BALSALL   AND 
BARSTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  18.— The  annual  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  this  date.  The  weather 
was  fine  and  the  show  was  a  decided  success.  The 
opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Feeney 
in  the  presence  o'f  a  company  representative  of  the 
wide  district  interested  in  the  day's  event. 

There  were  five  divisions  for  exhibitors,  and  the 
combined  entries  numbered  about  600.  Groups 
of  plants,  not  for  competition,  were  shown  by 
Mr  J  H.  Wheatley,  Mrs.  Feeney,  Mr.  Hugh 
Mitchell,  Mr.  G.  J.  Eveson,  and  Mr.  Gunn, 
Olton.  A  feature  in  the  principal  tent  was  the 
table  decorations.  The  premier  award  was  won 
by  Mrs.  H.  Reeve,  whose  exhibit  was  of  pink 
Sweet  Peas.  In  Division  1,  open  to  amateurs 
and  gentlemen's  gardeners,  Messrs.  Hornsby, 
Ellis  and  Ewen,  and  Mrs.  Silk  were  the  prin- 
cipal prize-winners  for  plants,  whilst  Mrs. 
Batchelor,  Mrs.  Synyer,  Miss  Gladstone, 
Messrs.  W.  Walsh-\w,  A.  Dale,  and  F.  W. 
Elson  were  the  chief  prize-winners  in  the  cut- 
flower  classes.  Sweet  Peas  were  best  shown  by 
Mr  H.  Williams.  The  principal  awards  in 
Divison  1  (fruit)  went  to  Mrs.  Synyer,  Mrs. 
Batchelor,  Miss  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Phillips. 
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NATIONAL   HARDY   PLANT. 

August  24. — The  members  of  this  Society  met 
in  conference  on  the  second  day  of  the  Shrews- 
bury Show  in  the  concert  room  of  the  George 
Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  A.  J.  Macself  occupied 
the  chair.  The  subjects  for  discussion  were 
"  Ways  and  Means  of  Advancing  the  National 
Hardy  Plant  Society  "  and  "  Possible  New 
Jlethods  of  Exhibiting  Hardy  Flowers."  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Paine,  of  TuUy  Nurseries,  Kildare, 
introduced  the  first  subject.  He  advised 
the  National  Hardy  Plant  Society  to  find 
out  what  is  being  done  by  other  floral 
societies  to  prevent  duplicating  or  over- 
lapping of  the  work.  He  said  that  a  body  of 
specialists  and  experts  was  needed  to  protect 
and  foster  the  interests  of  haidy  flowers,  and  the 
National  Hardy  Plant  Society  was  formed  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  Paine  favoured  the  sending  of 
deputations  from  the  Society  to  provincial 
shows,  and  suggested  that  the  work  in  this  direc- 
tion would  be  forwarded  if  the  deputation  could 
co-opt  some  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
society  holding  the  show. 

The  holding  of  migratory  provincial  shows  in 
conjunction  with  established  flower  shows  would, 
Mr.  Paine  said,  be  an  excellent  means  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Society,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  National  Rose,  Sweet 
I'ea,  and  other  societies.  The  speaker  em- 
phasised the  importance  of  educational  work, 
and  said  that  the  Society's  existence  would 
not  be  justified  unless  it  did  good  work 
in  disseminating  knowledge  and  information 
on  all  matters  relating  to  hardy  plants. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  organise  a  series  of  lectures  by  pro- 
minent authorities  on  hardy  plants,  to  be 
delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Hardy  Plant  Society  before  gardeners'  societies 
throughout  the  kingdom,  also  to  arrange  for 
lectures  to  be  given  wherever  large  and  impor- 
tant shows  were  being  held. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed.  Mr.  Pinches 
pointed  to  the  dilBculties  in  adopting  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  speaker  owing  to  want  of  funds, 
and  he  considered  that  the  most  pressing  con- 
sideration at  present  was  how  to  obtain  new 
members  and  subscriptions.  Mr.  Brunton  sup- 
ported Mr.  Pinches,  while  complimenting  the 
enthusiasm  of  .Mr.  Paine,  and  remarked  that 
the  excellent  programme  put  forward  should  be 
kept  on  record  to  bo  considered  when  the  Society 
could  afford  to  do  such  work. 

Mr.  Harkness  said  he  was  much  impressed  by 
Mr.  Paine's  remarks,  and  hoped  that  the  Society 
would  be  able  to  proceed,  along  the  lines  advo- 
cated, in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Matthew  Todd,  Edinburgh,  said  that 
nothing  can  at  present  be  shown  to  prospective 
members  as  to  the  advantages  gained  by  sub- 
scribing  to  the  Society's  funds. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Macself,  next  read  a 
paper  on  "  Possible  New  Methods  of  Exhibit- 
ing Hardy  Flowers."  Mr.  Macself  pointed  to 
defects  in  the  present  system  of  staging  hardy 
flowers,  and  condemned  the  massing  of  flowers  in 
a  restricted  space  without  considering  the  general 
effect.  He  said  that  what  is  needed  is  so  to  arrange 
the  flowers  as  to  represent  a  part  of  an  actual 
border  of  growing  plants,  and  that  anyone  who 
is  capable  of  arranging  plants  in  a  border  to  pro- 
duce a  pleasing  effect  should  be  able  to  display 
flowers  of  these  plants  on  a  stretch  of  ground  to 
reproduce  the  effect  of  the  border.  There  are 
many  plants,  said  Mr.  Macself,  that  show  to  won- 
derful advantage  when  growing  over  a  carpet  of 
some  dwarf-growing  subject.  Gladioli,  Liliums. 
or  Camassias  thinly  dispersed  over  carpets  of 
A.sperula  odorata.  Teucrium  Scorodr)nia,  the 
smaller  Funkias,  Corydalis,  &c.,  would  be  in- 
finitely more  interesting  than  when  crowded  to- 
gether as  we  see  them  now,  and  exhibits  demon- 
strating the  possibilities  in  this  direction  would 
be  of  distinct  educational  value. 

Mr.  Macself  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  colour 
schemes  and  the  grouping  of  collections  of  cer- 
tain families  of  plants ;  he  also  considered  that 
new  and  improved  varieties  of  hardy  flowers 
should  be  shown  side  by  side  with  the  older 
types  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  or 
to  which  they  are  held  to  be  superior.  Other 
points  dealt  with  were  the  Violas  and  the  ex- 
hibiting of  alpine  and   rock   garden   plants. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Frank 
Bouskell  said  it  would  without  doubt  add  im- 
mensely   to   the   interest   of   hardy   flowere   at 


exhibitions  if  they  were  shown  on  the  ground 
after  the  manner  suggested.  Mr.  Harkness 
considered  the  reader  of  the  paper  had  been 
unnecessarily  harsh  on  present-day  methods  of 
staging,  which,  after  all,  had  served  good  pur- 
poses, and  were  largely  responsible  for  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  hardy  flowers.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  but  that  some  change  on  the  lines 
suggested  would  be  beneficial.  Mr.  Harkness 
suggested  that  something  should  be  done  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
admissible  in  an  exhibit  of  hardy  perennials. 


STIRLING    HORTICULTURAL, 

August  24,  25. — The  amiual  ehow  of  this 
society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  Stirling.  The  exhibition,  although  a  very 
good  one,  resulted  in  a  financial  loss,  owing 
to  the  unpropitious  weather.  This  is  regrettable, 
as  a  financial  success  would  have  enabled  the 
society  to  celebrate  its  centenary  next  year  in  a 
befitting  manner.  The  entries  were  almost  200 
in  excess  of  last  year,  all  sections  showing  an 
mcrease.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Major  Murray,  of  Polmaise. 

Exhibits  of  plants  were  staged  in  large  num- 
bers, and  included  excellent  examples  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  and  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias.  Messrs.  H.  Gray,  Park 
Terrace;  R.  McDonald,  the  Elms;  and  D. 
Carmich.vel,  Langgarth,  were  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitors. 

Cut  flowers  -provided  a  strong  competition. 
Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  hardy  annuals  and 
border  flowers  were  splendidly  staged.  Messrs. 
H.  Gray  ;  C.  Shaw,  Boquhan ;  Kay,  Gargun- 
nock ;  G.  Watson,  Kippen,  winning  the  chief 
prizes  for  these,  jlr.  SiiAW  arranged  the  best 
dinner-t.able  decoration. 

The  exhibits  of  fruit  surpassed  those  at  any 
show  during  the  past  20  years.  Mr.  J.  Mitchell, 
Airthrey  Castle,  excelled  in  the  class  for  four 
bunches  of  Grapes ;  Mr.  Jas.  Wood,  Dunmore, 
in  that  for  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black 
Grapes;  whilst  Mr.  J.  AIitchell,  was  placed  1st 
for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr. 
iMiTcuELL  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  indoor  fruit.  Mr.  J.  Blacklock,  Blair- 
drunimond,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  tor  a  col- 
lection of  hardy  fruits.  Other  prize-winners  in 
the  fruit  classes  were  Messrs.  H.  Gray,  J.  K. 
Meston,  and  C.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw  won  the  1st  prize  offered  for  a  col- 
lection of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  Watson  led  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds.  In  the  other 
classes,  Mr.  Shaw  was  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Drummond  &  Sons,  John  Craig,  M.  McObnish, 
and  Miss  Colquhon,  all  of  Stirling. 


NATIONAL  VEGETABLE. 

AUQUST  30.— The  second  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednestlay  last  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Hail,  Westminster. 
Naturally,  owing  to  an  excessively  dry  season, 
the  number  of  entries  was  not  so  extensive  as  in 
the  previous  year,  yet,  despite  the  long  period 
of  drought,  some  500  to  600  exhibits  were  staged. 

In  the  President's  class  for  a  collection  of  12 
kinds,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  ,1.  Gib- 
sonj,  who  showed  a  spkndid  exhibit,  Ailsa  Craig 
Onion  and  Perfection  Tomato  being  especially 
good ;  Celery,  Red  Intermediate  Carrots,  and 
Best  of  All  Runner  Beans  were  also  excellent. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Foi.kes, 
-Vmpthill,  Bedfordshire;  and  the  3rd  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  LoBjoiT,  Heelon  Farm,  Hounslow,  for  a 
collection  which  included  fine  Artichokes  and 
Beet. 

In  the  class  for  nine  vegetables,  distinct,  H. 
T.  Tatham,  Esq.,  Kendall  Ilall,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Gaigerj,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a 
splendid  collection,  in  which  Giant  White  Celery, 
Early  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Prizetaker  Leeks, 
Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  and  Al  Tomatos 
figured  prominently.  The  3rd  prize  was  won  by 
John  Kerr,  Esq.,  Londwater,  Rickmanswortli 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Avery),  whose  collection  contained 
fine  Onions  and  Artichokes. 

The  prize  offered  by  Lord  Northcliffe  for  the 
best  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  was 
won    by   R.    H.    Comyns,    Esq.,    Heath   Farm 


House,  Watford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Watterton),  with 
an  excellent  exhibit,  in  which  Ailsa  Craig  Onions 
and  Pink  Perfection  Celery  were  prominent. 
2nd,  jMr.  E.  De.a.kin,  Hay  Hall,  Birmingham; 
3rd,  Mrs.  Lewis  D.wis,  Hindhead  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.   Jlasters). 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  three  dishes  of 
vegetables,  distinct,  the  prizes  being  offered  by 
R.  Anderson  Graham,  Esq.,  and  F.  W.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  H.  T.  Tatham, 
Esq.,  Elstree  (gr.  i\Ir.  W.  Gaiger),  for  a  splen- 
did exhibit  of  Seakale,  Beet,  Celeriac,  and 
Earliest  White  Kohl  Rabi ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  A. 
Turner,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Basile),  with  a 
collection  in  which  Kohl  Rabi  and  Seakale  Beet 
figured  prominently. 

The  1st  prize  for  nine  Tomatos  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  Leicester,  who  showed 
splendid  fruits  of  Conqueror.  2nd,  E.  G. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson).  3rd,  C.  Newinoton,  Esq., 
The  Holme,  Regent's  Park  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Abbott). 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Tomatos,  some 
splendid  and  numerous  exhibits  were  forth- 
coming, as  might  be  expected  in  this  hot  season. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  with  exquisite  fruits.  The 
varieties  were  Best  of  All,  Al,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Eclipse,  Perfection,  and  Polegate.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  I\Ir.  W.  Hudson, 
Leicester  ;  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  R.  Stanard,  Pans- 
hanger,  Hertford. 

The  1st  prize  offered  by  George  Munro,  Esq., 
Covent  Garden,  tor  the  best  three  Tomato  plants 
in  pots  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Abbott,  Regent's 
Park ;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  AIortimer,  Farnham. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of  Peas,  di.stinct, 
offered  by  the  proprietors  of  Country  Life  and 
Thr  G'arilen  was  awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson)  for  an  admirable  col- 
lection embracing  the  varieties  Superlative, 
Alderman,  Centenary,  Duke  of  Albany,  Peerless, 
and  Gladstone  ;  the  2nd  prize  in  this  class  was 
won  by  R.  H.  Comyn,  Esq.,  Watford  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Waterton). 

The  class  for  six  dishes  of  Rotates  brought 
extensive  entries  of  excellent  tubers,  the  prizes 
being  offered  by  Messrs.  Clay  and  Son.  The  Ist 
prize  was  won  by  tlio  Rev.  A.  Turner.  The  col- 
lection containeii  the  varieties  IIp-to-Date,  Wind- 
sor Castle,  President,  Factor,  Progress,  and  Sen- 
sation ;  the  2iid  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Austen,  Horsmonden  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Woodgato), 
with  The  Scot,  Chieftain,  Table  Talk,  British 
Queen,  Triumph,  and  The  Favourite;  3rd.  Vis- 
count GosrnEN,  Hawkhurst  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gilmour). 

Exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  vege- 
tables, distinct,  the  prizes  in  which  were  offered 
by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  were  limited  ; 
tfie  Ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  ,1.  Child,  Milford, 
Mr.  E.  Spooner,  Hambledon,  being  placed  2nd, 
and  Mr.  Peacock,  Surbiton  Hill,  3rd. 

Seedsmen's  Classes. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden^  offered 
prizes  in  certain  classes ;  iu  that  for  six  heads 
of  Celery,  tho  1st  prize  winner  was  H.  T. 
Tatiiam,  Esq. ;  Improved  Snowdrop  Potato  was 
best  shown  by  Viscount  Goschbn,  Hawkhurst 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gilmour),  whilst  Mrs.  Austen,  Hors- 
monden (gr.  Mr.  A.  Woodgate),  excelled  in  tho 
class  for  six  Carrots. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  offered  prizes 
for  three  heads  of  Clibran's  Pink  Celery, 
tho  stalks  not  to  be  cut ;  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon,  Basingstoke  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  West) ;  and  the  2iid  by  Mr.  W.  Hum- 
phreys, Elstree. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son's  class  was  for 
25  dishes  of  vegetables,  in  not  fewer  than  12  kinds 
nor  more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind.  A  splen- 
did collection  was  staged  by  the  Hon.  VlCARY 
Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  The  special 
features  of  the  exhibit  were  Barnet  Hero  and 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Eclipse  and  Model  Cucum- 
bers, Prizetaker  Leek,  and  Celery. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Classes. — The 
1st  prize  offered  by  Messrs.-  Dickson  & 
Robinson,  Manchester,  for  two  bunches  of 
Moneymaker  Tomato  was  won  by  C.  Newington, 
Esq.,  Regent's  Park  (gr.  Mr.  'T.  Abbott),  and 
the  2nd  by  Mrs.  Bernard,  Bridgwater  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Cox).  In  the  class  for  six  Onions,  the  Isfc 
prize  was  won  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon. 
Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  F.  West),  with  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  very  large  bulbs;  2nd,  A.  Gallials, 
Esq.,  Slough  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Johnson) ;  3rd,  John 
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Kerr,  Esq.,  Rickmansworth  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Avery). 
In  the  competition  for  six  Leeks,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Barker,  Worksop. 

A  fine  show  of  Carrots  was  seen  in  the  class 
for  six  roots.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  T.  Jeeves,  Holbeach,  the  2nd  to  the_  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Curzon,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  T.  King;. 
Chippenham.  The  Celery  class  was  even,  al- 
though limited  in  entries  ;  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  ;  2nd,  John  Kerr, 
Esq.,  Rickmansworth  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Avery) ;  3rd, 
Mr.  S.  Barker,  Worksop.  Exhibits  of  Beets 
were  below  the  usual  standard ;  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  six  Beets  was  won  by  John  Kerr, 
Esq.,  Rickmansworth  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Avery)  ;  2nd, 
R.  H.  Comyns,  Esq.,  Watford  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Waterton) ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Birming- 
ham ;  4th  by  Mrs.  Bernard,  of  Bridgwater. 
Runner  Beans  were  of  average  quality ;  the 
best  dish  of  24  pods  was  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Coleman,  Birmingham. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.'s  Cl.^sses. — This  finn 
also  offered  prizes  in  several  classes.  The  class 
for  six  Leeks  of  the  variety  Dobbie's  Inter- 
national Prize  brought  forward  a  large  entry, 
comprising  some  splendidly-grown  specimens. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  R.  Stuart, 
Lauder,  Berwick ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison,  Haydon 
Bridge,  being  placed  2nd ;  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Thompson,  Little  Haywood,   Staffs.,  3rd. 

Robert  Sydenham  Limited  Classes. — A 
moderate  entry  was  made  in  Classes  43  to  54,  in 
which  Robert  Sydenham  Limited  offered  the 
prizes.  The  Rev.  A.  Turner,  Weybridge, 
showed  the  best  two  dishes  of  Potatos ;  2nd  Mr. 
J.  White,  Bampton,  Oxford ;  3rd,  E.  G. 
Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone.  The  best  Celery 
was  shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Elstree  ; 
Mr.  J.  White,  Bampton,  being  placed  2nd.  Mr. 
E.  Deakin,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  J.  White, 
Bampton,  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  respectively 
in  the  class  for  eight  Turnips,  while  for  Parsnips 
the  Rev.  A.  Turner,  Weybridge,  was  placed  1st, 
Mr.  E.  Deakin  2nd,  and  Mr.  Jas.  White  3rd. 
For  six  Carrots,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibus,  Mr.  E.  Deakin  being  placed 
2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  White  3rd.  The  best  six  roots 
of  Long  Beet  were  shown  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Turner. 

Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son's  Class. — 
This  firm  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of  six 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  entries  numbered  two, 
and  in  both  exhibits  Onions  and  Potatos  were 
good.  Mrs.  Bernard,  Bridgwater,  was  placed 
1st. 

Messrs.  G.  Massey  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for 
two  dishes  of  Potatos,  Mr.  Denison  being  placed 
1st;  Mr.  T.  KiNn,  Chippenham,  2nd;  and  Sir 
Montague  Turner,  Romford,  3rd. 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Son's  Classes. — Jlr.  Von 
Aartman,  Horsham,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  four  dishes  of  Tomatos,  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs  being  placed  2nd,  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F. 
Halsey,  Hemel  Hempstead,  3rd.  For  four 
dishes  of  Potatos,  Mrs.  H.  Denison  was  1st, 
E.  G.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  2nd,  and  Sir  Montague 
Turner,  Romford,  3rd.  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  Halsey 
won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  Onions.  The 
best  three  varieties  of  Celery  were  shown  by  the 
Hon.  A.  Hartman,  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibes 
being  awarded  the  2nd,  and  Col.  Cox,  Uxbridge, 
the  3rd  prizes. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
These  were  not  immerous,  but  what  was  want- 
ing in  quantity  was  amply  compensated  in 
quality.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
arranged  a  splendid  and  varied  group,  compris- 
ing all  vegetables  in  season.  (Gold  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed  a 
miscellaneous  stand  of  vegetables ;  all  kinds  were 
displayed  in  an  excellent  condition,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  pleasing.  (Gold  Medal.)  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  showed  Melon 
Manchester,  a  variety  of  tine  flavour.  Mr.  R. 
Holmes,  Tuckswood.  staged  a  new  yellow  To- 
mato, for  which  a  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  ex- 
hibited a  grand  collection  of  Potatos  in  baskets. 
(Gold  Medal.)  Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co., 
London  Wall,  showed  Tomatos  in  variety,  also 
Dahlias.  (Silver  Medal.)  Messrs.  Spooner  & 
Sons,  Hounslow,  showed  a  group  of  hardy 
fruit,  principally  Apples.  Mr,  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  staged  Cucumbers  of  the 
varieties  Unrivalled  and  Cynosure.  (Silver 
Medal.) 


A  Gardener's  Notice  :  IT'.  C.  C.  A  notice  to 
terminate  an  engagement  given  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  evening  is  quite  in  order,  as  the  notice 
may  be  given  at  any  time  in  the  day.  With 
regard  to  the  length  of  notice  in  your  case,  it 
has  been  judicially  decided  that  a  head  gar- 
dener is  entitled  to  one  month's  notice,  but 
there  is  no  reported  decision  that  this  would 
apply  to  a  single-handed  gardener.  The  length 
of  notice,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  depends  on  the  cus- 
tom of  the  locality,  as  to  which  you  should 
make  inquiries. 

Begonia  Seedling  :  H .  B.  The  flower  was 
withered  when  it  reached  us.  Send  a  flower- 
ing shoot  packed  in  damp  moss,  in,  preferably, 
a   tin   box. 

Begonias  Diseased:  H.  M.,  Lindfield.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  eelworm,  which  is  pre.sent 
in  large  numbers  in  the  leaves.  The  pest  may 
be  destroyed  by  pouring  two  drops  of  liquid 
carbon -bisulphide  on  the  drainage  materials 
through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
this    substance,    as    it   is    highly    inflammable. 

Books:  Orchid.  The  Manual  of  Orchidaceous 
I'lanlx  (James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.)  is  not  out 
of  print,  for  we  are  informed  that  there  are 
copies  still  in  the  possession  of  the  firm.  This 
being  the  case,  your  copy  will  certainly  not  be 
worth  more  than  the  original  price,  but  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  succeed  in  getting  some- 
thing nearly  equivalent  to  that  figure. 

Bowling  Green  :   B.   H.     Plantains  should   be 
removed  by  means  of  a  small  trowel  or  knife. 
Fill  in  any  holes  made  in  the  turf  with   fine 
soil  and  sow  suitable  Grass  seeds.     It  will  be 
advisable  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  when  the 
season  for  playing  is  finished.      Mark  out  the 
turf  in  small  areas,  and  remove  every  Plantain 
from  each  patch  before  proceeding  to  the  next. 
Cucumbers  :   H.    B.      The   plants   are   attacked 
by   eelworm.       See  reply   on    "  Begonias  "    to 
//.   M.,   Lindfield. 
Fruiterer's  Business  :    W .  B.  S.     It  is  impos- 
sible  for   us   to   say    which  of   the   towns   you 
mention   is   the   best  for  opening   a   fruiterer's 
business.       They   are  all  large  places,  and  no 
doubt    include    districts    where   you    would   be 
able  to  make  the  venture  a  success,  provided 
you  possess  the  necessary  business  ability.  With 
regard    to    outlay,    this    will    depend    entirely 
upon  circumstances,  the  kind  of  business  you 
propose    to    establish,    and    the    thoroughtare 
which    you    may    select.     The   profits    will   de- 
pend largely  upon  the  care  in  management  and 
the  class  of  business  ;  you  will  have  to  reckon 
for  a  considerable  waste  in  some  of  the  more 
perishable  produce. 
Gardener's  Wages  During  Sickness.     //.    H'. 
A   servant   is   entitled   to   his   wages   when   in- 
capacitated  from  work  owing  to  a  temporary 
illness,    but   not    if   the   illness   be   permanent. 
It   is  open  to  either  the  master  or  the  servant 
to   give    proper   notice   to   determine   the   con- 
tract of  service,  whether  the  servant  is  at  the 
time   incapacitated   or   not.     In  your  case,   as 
you    are    engaged    by   the   month,    the   proper 
notice  is  one  month. 
Gloxinias   Unhealthy  :   Isolated.      No  disease 
is  present  in  the  leaves  of  the  Gloxinias ;  their 
appearance  strongly  suggests  the  presence  of 
eelworm  at  the  root. 
Grapes     "  Shanked  " :     M.   S.      Your    Grapes 
are    not    shanked,    but   affected    by    a    fungus, 
Botrytis  cinerea,   which   only  proves  injurious 
when  an  excess  of  moisture  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere.     Ventilate  the  house  freely  in  the 
early   morning. 
Lime  and  Garden  Plants:   H.   A.   M.     Most 
plants  are  benefited  by  a  moderate  quantity  of 
lime  in  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  members 
of    the    Ericaceae,     including     Rhododendrons, 
Heaths,   Kalmias,   Andromedas,   and  other  so- 
called  American  plants ;  also  a  few  others,  in- 
cluding Lupins,  Picea  excelsa,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  Cucurbitacese. 


Market  Weights  .and  Measures:  Anxious. 
The  approximate  weight  of  a  bushel  of  Apples 
is  40  lbs.  French  Beans  are  usually  marketed 
in  peck  and  "  strike  "  baskets,  these  having 
the  same  capacity,  although  of  different  shape. 
A  peck  of  Beans  weighs  12  lbs.  ;  a  tally  of  Cab- 
bages numbers  50  heads  and  the  same  number 
constitutes  a  tally  of  Marrows.  A  "  flat  "  of 
Cucumbers,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
basket  in  which  Cucumbers  are  marketed,  holds 
from  2  to  3j  dozen  fruits,  according  to  the 
size   of  the  latter. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Lawrence.  Cox's  Emperor. — 
/.  S.  W.  S.  Summer  Strawberry. — Corre- 
spondent. (No  letter  found.)  Small  red- 
skinned  Apple,  Red  Astrachan. — 11.  Jeal. 
Castle  Major. — B.  d-  Hons. — Black  Diamond.^ 
It.  Morhy.  Small's  Admirable. — .S'.  C  S. 
Red  Astrachan. 

Names  of  Plants  :  //.  .4.  1,  Zephyranthes  Can- 
dida ;  2,  Astilbe  rivularis  ;  3,  Helianthus  Iseti- 
florus ;  4,  Silphium  perfoliatum ;  5,  Veronica 
speciosa  ;  6,  Inula  racemosum. — ./.  B.  Bruce. 
Hibiecus  syriacus. — Jno.  C.  Llouhl.  Martynia 
proboscidea. —  II'.  0.  W.  1,  Lysimachia  punc- 
tata ;  2,  Poterium  Sanquisorba ;  3,  Linaria 
repens  alba ;  4,  Tunica  Saxifraga ;  5,  Aster 
ptarmicoides ;  6,  Campanula  Stansfieldii ;  7, 
Hypericum  Moserianum  ;  8,  Dianthus  arenarius 
var.  ;  9,  Prunella  grandiflora. — By  Geonje.  1, 
Probably  Magnolia  acuminata ;  2,  probably 
Ribes  sp.,  cannot  name  positively  without 
flowers. — H.  Bicknell.  Begonia  F.  W.  Far- 
rant. — F.  C.  Nicotiana  glauca. — R.  0.  1, 
Oncidium  stramineum  ;  2,  Ada  aurantiaca  ;  3, 
Stelis  ophioglossoides  ;  4,  Epidendrum  virens  ; 
5,  E.  fioribundum  ;  6,  Brassia  bicolor. — //.  T. 
1,  Pteris  argyrsea ;  2,  Adiantum  tenerum ;  3, 
A.  formosum ;  4,  Pteris  tremula  ;  5,  P.  hastata. 
—  \V.  It.   I'.     Bignonia  radicans. 

Orchids  for  Texas  :  //.  It.  S.  The  district 
around  Galveston,  Texas,  would  be  suitable 
for  growing  a  number  of  Mexican,  Guatemalan 
and  other  Orchids  of  the  Andean  ranges  of 
South  America,  provided  their  resting  season 
is  arranged  concurrently  with  the  period  when 
light  frosts  are  experienced  at  night  and  early 
morning.  All  Orchids  require  a  tolerably  warm 
temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere  during 
their  season  of  active  growth.  If  these  condi- 
tions are  provided,  there  should  be  little 
trouble  in  keeping  them  healthy  through  the 
resting  season,  provided  they  are  kept  some- 
what dry  at  the  roots.  If  you  grow  them,  as 
you  suggest,  on  logs  suspended  from  the  trees 
or  fastened  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the 
latter  would  afford  shelter,  but  the  plants  must 
be  attended  to  as  carefully  as  they  would  be 
when  grown  in  a  plant-house.  If  a  glasshouse 
were  available,  the  plants  could  be  removed  to 
the  hou.se  to  complete  their  growths,  if  this 
were  not  already  finished  before  winter,  and 
raturned  to  the  trees  in  the  open  air  when 
mature. 

PE.A.CH  Tree  Shedding  its  Leaves:  .S'.  ('.  S. 
True  "  Peach  yellow  "  is  a  disease  not  known 
in  Europe.  No  cure  is  known  for  this  disease. 
The  spots  on  the  Greengage  are  the  result  of 
insect  punctures  when  the  fruit  was  quite 
young.  Send  examples  of  the  leaves  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Plants  Causing  Skin  Irritation  :  G.  C.  A  list 
of  plants  which  produce  skin  irritation,  and,  in 
some  cases,  eczema,  was  published  in  the  issue 
for  August  8,  1908,  p.  110. 

Pruning  Shrubs  :  /,  D.  C.  The  removal  of 
dead  wood  is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  shrubs 
as  in  other  plants.  If  dead  and  diseased  shoots 
are  allowed  to  remain  they  may  encourage  the 
spread  of  diseases  or  pests  to  other  parts  of 
the  plant.  The  removal  of  dead  branches  will 
also  afford  more  room  for  the  healthy  shoots. 
If  a  diseased  shoot  is  cut  back  into  healthy 
wood  dormant  buds  often  develop  and  send  cut 
new  branches  to  furnish  the  vacant  space. 


Communications  Beceivcd.-F.  A.  D.,  Codicote-P.  ". 
_W.  B._A.  W.  D._H  P._F.  Z._G.  H.  O.— L.  J.  G._W. 
_B.  H  _T._A.  B.  C._A.  Cioss_R.  E.  H — W.  &  B — 
P.  B.— 6   T.  W.,  Ripon_W.  A.  O — Cerus_R.  V.  &  Sons 

A.  M  ,  NewBarnet_F.  W.  T W.  C  Ravenscourt  Park 

_P   C  _W.  H.  W W.  E.  B  —A.  C-   B — G.  C,  rjppas_ 

F    L     Turner's  Hill— C.  T R.  P.  B — P.  L.  de  V.,  Paris 

_J  H.  A._J.  B.  S._R.  B.,  Genev.x-_C.  H.  H._W.  B.  H. 
_W.  P.,  Reigate_B.  C.  Tmilon-Puzzled-T.  A.  W._ 
R.  F._H.  C,  Geneva_F,  W.  C._A  Reader—C,  T.  D._ 
S.  P. 
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THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

ArcJr.ST  1i('k;ui  with  a  very  ninilHiate 
fall  (.f  rain  ;  hut  aft.-r  the  first  clay 
of  the  niontli  no  further  relief  to  the 
drouKht  occurred  until  the  '2i)th,  when  the 
downfall,  altliough  greater  than  for  any 
single  day  at  my  station  since  .April  I,  was 
less  than  half  an  inch.  .\  little  nioi-e  rain 
fell  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  hut  making  only 
0.G2  inch  for  the  three  days,  and  hringing 
the  August  register  up  to  tio  more  thaji 
0.83  inch  for  the  month.  The  precipitation 
was  useful  in  saving  certain  garden  crops 
from  destruction,  but  was  of  very  little 
use  for  fruit  trees,  and  not  enough  to  save 
from  death  hundreds  of  young  Bhick  Cur- 
rant bushes  raised  from  cuttings.  My  total 
for  four  months  is  only  3.72  inches. 
The  chief  benefit  of  the  temporary  break 
in  the  drougiit  was  a  moderation  of  the 
temperature.  .Apparently,  too,  tiie  rain 
drowned  many  of  the  wasps,  as  they  have 
certainly  been  less  numerous  since  it  fell. 

The  Fruit-grower's  Predk-.-muent. 
A  combination  of  circumstances  in  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  August  placed 
the  grower  of  frriit  in  one  of  the  most 
awkward  fixes  that  he  has  ever  experi- 
enced. Apples  were  dropping  profusely 
from  trees  of  many  varieties,  and  being 
devoured  to  a  wholesale  extent  by  wasps, 
80  that  gathering  before  the  usual  time 
seemed  expedient.  But  comparatively 
little  of  the  fruit  could  be  marketed,  as 


London  and  markets  further  north  were 
barred  by  the  refusal  of  southern  railway 
companies  to  take  consignments,  or  by  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  empties,  long 
before  the  railway  men  left  their  work. 
Consequently,  most  southern  growers 
too  distant  from  London  to  send  pro- 
duce by  road  were  dependent  upon 
local  markets  for'ife  disposal,  and  these 
quickly  became  glutted  in  consequence 
of  consignments  being  sent  to  them  from 
many  producers  who  had  never  sup- 
plied-them  before,  their  own  usual  mar- 
kets being  closed  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  the  intense  heat  caused  Apples  stored 
in  barns  or  fruit-rooms  to  shrivel  or  rot 
badly,  while  ripe  Plums  were  destroyed 
on  the  trees.  The  glut  of  fruit— Apples 
and  Plums  alike — which  followed  the 
reopening  of  traffic,  brought  prices  down 
to  low  rates,  from  which  there  is  no 
sign  of  recovery  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Tons  of  excellent  cooking  Apples,  well 
graded  as  firsts,  have  made  no  more  than 
3s.  a  bushel,  and  many  have  been  sold  at 
2s.  6d.,  with  commission  and  rail  carriage 
to  come  off,  while  Victoria  Plums,  unless 
large,  have  fallen  to  2s.  9d.,  and  in 
extreme  cases  to  Is.  per  half-bushel.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  much  re- 
covery in  prices  before  early  and  mid- 
season  Apples  and  all  but  the  latest  Plums 
have  been  marketed,  as  it  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  get  trade  out  of  a  bad  depression. 

A  Season  of  Disappointments. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  season  in 
which  brilliant  prospects  for  profitable  re- 
turns to  fruit-growers  were  more  empha- 
tically disappointed  than  they  have  been 
this  3'ear.  So  far  as  the  crojis  are  con- 
cerned, this  has  been  fully  noticed  on  a 
previous  occasion  ;  but  the  misfortunes 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
have  come  as  a  climax  of  disappointment. 
Apparently  early  and  mid-season  Apples 
and  mid-season  Plums  have  turned  out 
better  crops  than  they  were  at  one  time 
expected  to  be  ;  but,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  hurried  picking  induced  by  the  effect 
of  drought  and  the  U'asp  plague,  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  strikes, 
the  maikels  would  not  have  been  so  badly 
glutted  as  they  were  in  the  last  10  days  of 
August. 

Early  and  Mid-season  Apples. 
So  far  as  culinary  Apples  are  concerned, 
evidence  for  some  years  past  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  too  many  Apple  trees 
of  early  and  mid-season  varieties  have 
been  planted  in  this  country.  The  earliest, 
if  marketed  as  soon  as  they  can  be, 
usually  make  fair  prices,  because  it  is 
only  in  the  early  districts  that  they  are 
ready  for  market.  But  as  soon  as  what 
may  be  termed  the  second-earlies  are 
ready,  the  supply  is  commonly  greater 
than  the  demand,  which  is  not  very  brisk 
until  Plums  are  finished.  Then  the  great 
supplies  of  mid-season  Apples,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  windfalls  from  later 
sorts,  usually  keep  prices  low.  The  case 
is  made  all  the  worse  by  the  practice  of 
many  growers  who  market  varieties  before 
the  proper  time.  For  example,  Warner's 
King,     an     October    Apple,     was     in    the 


market  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
position  is  all  the  more  striking  this 
season,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  early 
and  asid-seaBon  varieties,  dessert  and 
culinary  alike,  have  given  hy  far  the  best 
crops.  In  my  own  orchard.  Beauty  of 
Bath.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Irish  Peach,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Early  Julyan,  Domino,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Golden  Spire,  and  Queen  have 
borne  well,  and  Royal  Jubilee  and  War- 
ner's King  fairly  well ;  while  such  late 
sorts  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  and  Xenton  Wonder  are  not 
up  to  their  average  standard  of  fruitful- 
ness.  Reports  indicate  that  the  case  is 
the  same  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Refrigeration  Needed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  pay 
every  extensive  grower  of  Apples  to  have 
a  properly-constructed  fruit-house,  and 
probably  it  would  be  profitable  to  furnish 
it  with  apparatus  for  cooling  the 
temperature  during  the  late  part  of 
the  summer  and  the  early  portion  of  the 
autumn.  This,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  man 
pressed  for  money,  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  rushing  second-early  and  mid- 
season  Apples  into  glutted  markets  in 
seasons  like  the  present,  when  fruit  must 
be  picked,  and  cannot  be  kept  well  in 
barns  or  granaries.  Even  without  artifi- 
cial refrigeration,  the  general  possession 
of  proper  fruit-houses  would  render  advan- 
tageous the  planting  of  late  Apples  almost 
exclusively,  with  the  object  of  keeping  the 
fruit  until  Christmas,  or  later. 

A  Curious  Coincidence. 
Insufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  setting  of  fruit  ren- 
ders the  coincidence  of  the  same  varieties 
of  Apples  bearing  well  and  others  poorly 
in  widely-separated  parts  of  the  country  a 
source  of  wonder.  In  a  great  number  of 
reports.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  stated  to 
be  bearing  a  full  crop,  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling a  thin  one.  No  explanation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  weather  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  blossoming  applies,  because  that 
time  is  not  the  same  in  the  late  and  the 
early  districts. 

Development  Grants  and  Fruit 
Growing. 
The  Development  Commissioners  have 
agreed  to  provide  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
with  about  £50,001)  per  annum  for  the  pro- 
motion of  research  in  agriculture,  includ- 
ing horticulture.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  grants  shall  be  made  for  research  in 
plant  physiology,  plant  pathology  and 
mycology,  plant  breeding,  fruit  growing 
(including  the  practical  treatment  of  plant 
diseases),  plant  nutrition  and  soil  pro- 
blems, animal  nutrition,  animal  breeding, 
animal  pathology,  dairying,  agricultural 
zoology,  and  the  economics  of  agriculture. 
Here  we  have  eleven  separate  subjects  or 
groups  of  subjects,  and  the  average 
amount  of  funds  for  each  is  £4,545  per 
annum.  No  doubt,  the  separate  grants 
will  vary  considerably,  some  subjects 
being  in  much  more  urgent  need  of  re- 
search than  others.  Properly  interpreted, 
all    the    headings    of    subjects    but    those 
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relating  to  animals  and  dairying  cover  horticul- 
ture, including  fruit-growing ;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  tell  before  definite  details  of  re- 
search have  been  made  known  whether  or  not 
horticulture  will  receive  its  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion. As  one  who  was  formerly  a  corn  and 
stock  farmer,  and  then  and  ever  since  inti- 
mately connected  with  public  agricultural  affairs, 
I  say  that  I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture so  urgently  in  need  of  research  as  fruit 
growing.  The  mere  treatment  of  plant  diseases, 
named  in  connection  with  fruit  growing,  is  only 
one  of  the  problems  calling  for  research. 
Plant  pathology  and  mycology  and  agricultural 
zoology  in  relation  to  fruit  trees  and  plants  are 
in  urgent  need  of  investigation — far  more  so  than 
in  relation  to  ordinary  farm  crops,  not  only  be- 
cause fungus  and  insect  attacks  are  much  more 
destructive  to  fruit  crops  than  to  ordinary  farm 
crops,  but  also  because  very  much  less  is  known 
about  the  enemies  of  the  fruit  orchard  than  about 
those  which  prey  upon  farm  crops. 

The  Colouring  of  Fruit. 
The  experience  of  the  present  season  confirms 
the  theory  to  the  effect  that  rain  is  needed  in 
addition  to  sunshine,  to  promote  the  full  colour- 
ing of  fruit.  I  have  never  seen  Czar  and  Vic- 
toria Plums,  or  Apples  generally,  develop  colour 
more  slowly  than  they  have  done  during  the  long 
days  of  uninterrupted  sunshine  which  have  been 
so  exceptionally  frequent  this  season.  A  Southern 
Grower. 

THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL   NOTE.S  FOR   SEPTEMBER. 

Certain  of  the  plants  are  now  sufficiently 
ripened  to  be  lifted  tor  potting,  but  the  work 
must  be  done  carefully,  and  the  roots  watered 
first.  I  do  not  advise  lifting  for  ordinary 
planting  yet.  If  the  specimens  are  potted 
carefully,  stood  in  a  shady  position,  and 
syringed  frequently,  they  will  make  roots 
during  the  next  two  months.  Select  plants 
that  are  at  least  semi-ripe.  Those  worked  upon 
the  jManetti  stock  are  generally  the  best  for 
the  purpose,  as  such  plants  ripen  sooner  than 
those  on  the  briar.  Rose  leaves  that  have  been 
affected  by  red-rust  di.seace  should  be  raked  up 
and  burned  at  once  in  order  to  destroy  the  winter 
spores.  No  fallen  Rose  leaves  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  glasshouses  for  the  same  reason.  If 
a  few  pot  plants  are  brought  under  cover  early 
trim  off  all  the  fully  matured  leaves,  otherwise 
insect  pests  and  diseases  will  increase  rapidly 
when  the  main  batch  of  plants  is  housed.  It  is 
time  to  afford  Roses  grafted  during  last  winter 
and  early  spring  their  final  shift,  but  do  not  shift 
them  unless  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  After 
potting,  it  is  well  to  stand  them  in  a  deep  pit  or 
frame,  where  they  may  be  protected  from  rain.< 
in  autumn,  it  being  essential  that  the  soil  shall 
not  become  too  wet  late  in  the  year.  Where  rains 
have  beaten  down  the  soil,  the  ground  should 
be  loosened  by  the  hoe  as  soon  as  possible.  Not 
only  will  this  allow  future  showers  to  percolate 
freely  through  the  soil,  but  it  will  conserve  the 
moisture  already  there,  and  will  also  check  the 
growth  of  seedling  weeds.  The  order  for  new 
plants  should  be  placed  with  the  nurseryman  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  before  the  best  plants  and 
choicest  varieties  are  sold.  Look  over  any 
notes  taken  of  Roses  at  flower  shows  and  other 
gardens  during  the  summer,  but  before  ordering 
any  unknown  variety  make  certain  that  it  has  a 
robust  habit  and  other  good  characteristics.  The 
work  in  the  Rose  garden  during  September 
varies  very  little  from  that  of  August,  especially 
now  that  most  of  the  plants  belong  to  the  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  sections,  and  are  worked  upon 
the  later-growing,  dwarf,  briar  stocks.  Practice. 


TREE  FERNS  IN  THE  OPEN. 

Tree  Ferns  are  generally  considered  to  be 
ornamental  plants  well  fitted  only  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  great  conservatories  and  glass- 
houses ;  it  is  seldom  realized  that  it  is  quite 
possible  in  this  country  to  grow  them  perma- 
nently in  the  open  air.  A  correspondent  wrote 
a  few  years  ago:  "  If  a  sheltered  spot  can  be 
found  in  the  garden,  the  Dicksonias  may  be 
risked  outside  during  July,  August,  and  the  early 
half  of  Ssptember."  Happily,  there  are  localities 
in  the  British  Isles  where  tree  Ferns  may  not 
only  be  "  risked  outside  "  for  2^  months  of  the 
year,  but  may  be  planted  permanently  in  the  open 
gardens.  No  other  class  of  plants  can  compare 
with  these  noble  Ferns  in  the  tropical  char- 
acter of  their  lace-like  crown  of  fronds, 
spreading  a  feathery  canopy  aloft  in  sha- 
dowy circles,  and  visitors  from  colder  dis- 
tricts  can   scarcely    be   brought   to    believe    that 


home  for  tree  Ferns  has  been  found  or» 
Sir  Arthur  Pendarves  Vivian's  estate  at  Bosa- 
han,  on  the  southern  bank  of  Helford  River,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  Falmouth.  Here  a 
deep  and  narrow  tree-embowered  coombe 
winds  downwards  from  the  higher  ground 
to  the  water',s  edge.  On  either  side  of  the  path 
stand  the  tall,  brown  stems,  crowned  with  the 
green  filigree  of  arching  'fronds,  spreading 
around  in  shadowy  stillness,  enjoying  the 
absolute  shelter  from  winds  provided  by 
the  thickly-growing  trees  that  clothe  the  steep 
sides  of  the  little  valley.  .Even  when  the  waves 
form  "  white  horses  "  in  the  neighbouring 
channel,  scarce  a  leaf  stirs  in  the  recesses  of 
this  sequestered  retreat,  and  the  memorable 
blizzard  of  March,  1891,  which  caused  such 
damage  to  vegetation  in  the  south-western  coun- 
ties, caused  the  Ferns  but  little  harm,  although 
the  majority  had  then  been  planted  only  one  year, 
lu  all,  there  are  about  30  tree  Ferns  in  the  dell. 


Fig.  85. — DicKsoNi.\  Antarctica  growing  in  the  open  at  bosaiian,  Cornwall. 


they  form  as  permanent  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape as  the  surrounding  Oaks,  Elms,  and  Firs 
that  provide  the  Ferns  with  the  necessary  shade 
and  shelter.  Such  a  picture  as  they  present  when 
growing  in  the  open  is,  natm-ally,  only  to  be 
seen  under  the  genial  atmospheric  conditions  that 
prevail  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly  and  in  certain 
sheltered  spots  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  Shelter 
is  a  most  important  consideration  for  these  Ferns 
when  grown  in  the  open,  and  is  besl  provided  by 
trees.  Sometimes  they  may  be  met  with  growing 
on  closely-shaven  lawns,  in  quarries  and  some- 
times in  deep  cuttings  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. In  such  cases,  however  beautiful  they  may 
be  as  individuals,  they  impress  the  mind  with 
being  exotic  and  not  indigenous  growth,  for  in 
their  surroundings  the  work  of  the  hand  of  man 
is  clearly  noticeable.  On  certain  rare  occasions, 
however,  they  may  be  seen  amid  such  environ- 
ment that  they  appear  to  have  grown  from 
spores     where     they     stand.      Such      an      ideal 


most  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions,  one  par- 
ticularly— the  stately  specimen  shown  in  fig.  85. 
This  plant  stands  in  a  somewhat  isolated  posi- 
tion, is  12  feet  in  height,  with  a  frond  circum- 
ference of  over  50  feet,  and  has  a  stem  more  than 
1  foot  in  diameter.  A  situation  such  as  I  have 
described  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  culture  of 
tree  Ferns  in  the  open,  since  it  provides  the  re- 
quisite shelter,  shade  and  moisture.  Dicksonia 
antarctica  is,  it  is  believed,  the  only  tree  Fern 
planted  at  Bosahan,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the 
hardiest,  as  well  as  the  handsomest  and  best 
suited  for  planting  in  the  open  in  this  country. 
The  Ferns  have  been  planted  rather  more  tlian  20 
years,  and  are  in  the  best  of  health,  none  having 
failed.  Dicksonia  squarrosa  is  also  sometimes 
planted  out,  and  Cyathea  dealbata  and  C.  medul- 
laris  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  they  are 
far  more  tender  than  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
All  the  finest  specimens  of  tree  Ferns  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  are  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
Wyndham   Fitzherhert. 
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Fig.  86.— THE  GRAFT  HYBRID,  CRAT.^GO-MESPILUS  ASNIERESH 
AND  ITS  COMPONENT  PLANTS. 


3a 

tFiom   BaUr's  Vereybungslehre. 

1,  llic  graft  hybrid;  2,  Cratxgns  moiiogyna  ;  3,  Mespihis  gernianica ;   la,  2a,  3a,  sections  tlimngli  the  superficial  tissues 
of  the  fruits  of  the  three  plants  ;  lb,  fruit  of  Crala?go-Mespilus  Asnieresii- 
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GRAFT  HYBRIDS. 

(Concluded  from  page  163.) 
The  results  obtained  by  Winkler,  since  re- 
peated and  extended  to  other  species  of  Solanum 
by  Heuer,  conclusively  established  the  fact  that 
intermediate  hybrid-like  t^-pes  may  result  from 
the  vegetative  union  of  two  races  in  a  graft.  The 
clue  to  the  nature  of  these  intermediate  form.s 
came  from  the  results  of  Prof.  E.  Baiir's  work 
on  Pelargonium  zonale.{*) 

Baiir  found  that  a  race  of  this  species  with 
pure  white  leaves  remained  perfectly  constant, 
.i.id  that  its  offspring  from  self-fertilisation  were 


that  if  the  growing  point  is  situated  in  a  green 
part  of  the  mosaic,  the  adult  plant  becomes 
green  ;  if  in  a  white  part,  the  plant  is  white,  and 
must  be  grafted  on  to  a  green  stock,  if  it  is  to 
be  kept  alive.  If,  however,  the  growing  point 
is  so  situated  at  the  boundary  between  a  white 
and  green  region  that  it  consists  partly  of  white, 
partly  of  green  tissue,  the  resulting  plant  will 
consist  of  green  and  white  parts  united  side  by 
side.  Such  plants  are  chimseras  of  green  and 
white  components  exactly  analogous  to  the 
chimseras  of  Tomato  and  Nightshade  which 
Winkler  obtained  as  a  result  of  crrafting.     Since 


[rK.;;i  A,:.'  BulUlinA 
Fig   87. — CRAT/EGO-MESPILUS   ASNIERFSII    IM    FL0W6P,    ROYAL   GARDENS,    KEW. 


again  white-leaved.  But  when  this  white  race 
was  crossed  reciprocally  with  a  'pure  green- 
leaved  race,  the  resulting  seedlings  showed  a 
mosaic  arrangement  of  green  and  white  parts. 
The  individual  seedlings  differed  among  them- 
selves,  ranging  from  »white  with  a  few  green 
splashes  to  green  with  only  minute  areas  of 
white.  As  these  seedlings  grow,  the  character 
A  the  adult  plant  is  .«een  to  depend  upon  the 
Jistribution  of  the  two  components  of  the  mosaic 
ji  the  region  occupied  by  the  growing  point.     So 

,  Verer(}ungsUhre,J.y 


the  ground  plan  of  such  a  plant  would  show 
the  two  kinds  of  tissue  arranged  as  sectors  of 
a  circle,  Baiir  distinguished  them  as  "sectorial 
chimseras. " 

If  the  stem  of  a  green  and  white  sectorial 
chimsEra  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  boundary  between  the  two  components  is 
often  radial.  Occasionally,  however,  the  bound- 
ary depart.?  from  the  strictly  radial  course  and 
follows  such  a  line  that  one  or  more  layers  of, 
say,  white  tissue  overlie  the  more  deeply-seated 


green  tissue.  Baiir's  observations  show  t^at- 
when  leaves  are  produced  from  a  part  of  the 
stem  in  which  this  arrangement  of  the  tissues 
obtains,  the  leaves  have  white  margins  (var. 
albo-marginata  of  Pelargonium  zonale).  Fur- 
ther, the  shoots  developed  in  the  axils  of  such> 
leaves,  themselves  produce  again  white-margined 
leaves. 

The  white-margined  plant  is,  in  fact,  a 
chimaera,  but  a  chimsera  in  which  the  boundary 
between  the  two  components  is  not  radial  or 
anticlinal  (as  it  is  in  the  sectorial  chimaeras)  but 
parallel  with  the  surface  or  periclinal. 

Evidently,  periclinal  chimseras  may  be  of 
different  types  according  to  the  relative  positions 
occupied  by  the  two  kinds  of  tissue  and  the 
number  of  cell-layers  derived  from  each.  Their 
structure  is  brought  out  clearly  enough  by 
Baiir's  striking  description  of  the  case  in  which 
the  epidermis  alone  is  derived  from  the  white 
tissue  :  a  periclinal  chimiera  of  this  kind  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  green  plant  enclosed  in  the  epidermis 
of  a  white  plant.  In  other  cases  the  positioa  of 
the  green  and  white  tissues  is  reversed ;  in  othprs 
again  two  peripheral  cell-layers  are  of  the  same 
kind,  and  no  doubt  time  will  provide  examples 
of  other  pos.'^ible  combinations. 

The  results  of  Winkler,  which  established  the 
fact  of  graft-hybridism,  and  those  of  Baiir, 
which  gave  the  key  to  its  explanation,  were  at- 
tained simultaneously.  In  commenting  upon 
Winkler's  description  of  his  first  intermediate 
type  (S.  tubingense),  Baiir  (J)  suggested  the- 
possibility  that  this  plant  might  be  a  periclinal 
chimiera,  pointing  out  that  its  characters  were- 
just  such  as  might  be  expected  of  a  periclinal 
chimaera  with  S.  Lycopersicum  external  and  S. 
nigrum  internal. 

Events  have  shown  beyond  doubt  that  Baiir's 
suggestion  holds  good,  not  only  for  S.  tubingense,  ■ 
but  for  many  other  so-called  graft-hybrids. 
Winkler  has  shown  by  cytological  methods  that 
f<iur  of  his  five  intermediate  types  are  periclinal 
chimceras.  The  anatomical  study  of  Cytisus 
Adami  and  the  Crattego-mespilus  hybrids  indi- 
cates that  they,  too,  are  of  the  same  nature, 
while  Daniel's  observations,  made  before  such 
things  as  periclinal  chimteras  were  heard  of, 
show  sufficiently  clearly  that  his  Pear-Quince  • 
hybrid  is  a  periclinal  chimaera  with  the  tissue 
of  the  Quince  external. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  Macfarlaue  pointed 
out  how  closely  Cytisus  Adami  re.sembles  the 
pure  Cytisus  purpurens  in  the  structure  of  the 
epidermis,  while  its  internal  structure  is  like  that 
of  Laburnum  vulgare.  Macfarlane  speaks  of  the 
"  hybrid  portion  "  as  "  wrapped  round,  so  to  ■ 
speak,  by  an  epidermis  of  C.  purpureus  "  ;  but, 
lacking  the  clue  since  provided  by  Baur,  he 
did  not  realise  the  import  of  his  observations. 
Further  anatomical  and  historical  examination  of 
C.  Adami  by  Baiir  and  Buder,  confirming  Mac- 
farlane's  observations,  indicates  that,  so  far  as- 
one  can  judge  from  anatomical  evidence,  C. 
Adami  is  Laburnum  vulgare  clothed  in  an  epi- 
dermis of  C.  purpureus.  In  complete  agreement  • 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  seedlings  which 
Hildebrand  obtained  from  Cyti.sus  Adami- 
proved  to  be  pure  Laburnum. 

In  the  same  way,  Baiir  has  shown  that  Cra- 
tsego-mespilus  Asnieresii  (see  fig.  87)  is  a  peri- 
clinal chimsera,  of  which  the  epidermis  is  that  of  . 
the  Medlar,  the  interna!  tissue  that  of  Cratajgua 
(Oxyacantha  monogyna).  In  Cm.  Dardari  the 
two  outermost  layers  are  Mespilus  C.-m. 
Asnieresii  and  its  parents  are  illustrated  '.n  fig.  e6j 
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-which  is  repi-ochiced  by  kind  permission  of  the 
author  and  Messrs.  Borntrager  from  Baur's 
Vererhunijdehre.  In  the  fruit  of  the  Whit© 
Thorn,  the  outer  three  or  four  layers  of  the  flesh 
■contain  coloured  sap  ;  these  cells  are  bounded  by 
a  single-layered  opidermis.  In  the  Medlar  the 
flesh  is  without  colour,  and  the  epidermis  gives 
rise  to  a  well-marked  periderm  or  cork.  The 
section  through  the  graft-hybrid  shows  that  the 
flesh  is  typically  that  of  Crataigus,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  cork-layers  of  the  JMedlar. 

Of  the  two  species  of  Solanum  with  which 
Winkler's  experiments  were  made,  the  Tomato 
has  an  epidermis  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  which 
are  quite  wanting  in  the  Nightshade.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  easy  matter  to  observe  that,  as  far 
as  the  epidermis  goes,  certain  of  the  intermedi- 
ate types  resemble  the  one  parent,  others  the 
other.  But,  more  than  this,  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  tli'e  Jsightshade  has  three  times 
as  many  chromosomes  as  tlie  Tomato  (the  num- 
bers for  the  somatic  nuclei  are,  respectively,  72 
and  24),  renders  it  possible  to  analyse  their 
chimcPras  with  such  precision  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  components  can  be  ascertained 
almost  from  cell  to  cell. 

Hypothetically,  two  species  united  in  a  graft 
might  give  rise  to  a  number  of  periclinal 
chimEeras  differing  from  one  another  in  the  num- 
ber of  tlie  ijeripiieral  cell-layers  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  one  species.  The  four  types  of 
Solanum  which  Winkler  has  found  to  be  peri- 
clinal chimt-eras  represent  the  four  forms  which 
result  when  either  one  or  two  of  the  peripheral 
layers  may  be  derived  from  either  graft-sym- 
biont.  Thus,  Solanum  tubingense  consists  in- 
ternally of  S.  nigrum,  but  its  epidermis  is  S. 
lycopersicum ;  in  the  second  type  the  two  kinds 
of  tissue  occupy  the  reverse  positions ;  in  the 
tliird  and  fourth  types  the  two  outermost  layers 
are,  respectively,  S.  nigrum  and  S.  Lycopersicum. 
It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  cytological 
determinations  are  supported  by  the  results  ob- 
tained by  breeding  from  these  chimieras,  some  of 
which  set  fertile  seed  in  some  quantity.  The 
germ  cells  are  formed  from  the  sub-epidermal 
layer ;  chimseras  in  which  one  of  the  species  is 
represented  in  the  epidermis  alone  should,  there- 
fore, produce  offspring  of  the  species  whose 
tissues  are  internal ;  but  chimneras  in  which  the 
tiDO  outermost  layers  are  derived  from  one 
species  should  produce  offspring  of  that  species. 
Three  of  the  chima;ras  give  results  in  complete 
accord  with  this  expectation  ;  the  remaining  one, 
which  has  an  epidermis  of  S.  nigrum  surround- 
ing internal  tissue  of  S.  lycopersicum,  has  not 
yet  produced  any  offspring. 

There  remains  another  type,  called  by  Winkler 
Solanum  Darwinianum,  the  precise  constitution 
\ii  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Winkler  finds 
that  the  germ  cells  of  this  type  have  24  chromo- 
somes ;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  sub- 
epidermal layer  at  least,  in  which  the  germ  cells 
have  their  origin,  must  consist  of  cells  with  48 
chromosomes,  a  number  which  represents  the 
mean  between  the  corresponding  numbers  for  the 
two  pure  species  (72  and  24). 

This  case  seems  to  afford  some  support  for  an 
hypothesis  which,  at  an  earlier  time  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  plausible  alternative,  met  with 
some  measure  of  acceptance.  The  hypothesis 
sought  to  explain  the  origin  of  graft-hybrids 
as  due  to  fusions  between  the  vegetative  cells  of 
the  plants  united  in  the  graft,  such  fusions 
giving  rise  to  cells  of  a  hybrid  nature,  from 
which  the  new  growth  was  developed.  It  is  no 
longer  surprising  that  the  cytological  observa- 
tions of  Strasburger  and  Noll  on  Cytisus  Adami, 
the  Crataego-mespilus  hybrids,  and  the  Bizzarria 
Oranges,  gave  no  positive  support  to  this  hypo- 
thesis, but,  as  Winkler  points  out,  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  cytology  of  S.  Darwinianum  suggest 
that  the  sub-epidermal  layer  of  this  type,  if  no 
other  tissues,  may  be  tlie  product  of  cell  fusions. 
The  result  of  further  investigation  into  the 
■origin    of    S.    Darwinianum    will,    therefore,    be 


awaited  with  the  greatest  interest,  for  it  pro- 
vides the  only  clear  suggestion  yet  obtained  that 
grafting  may  be  followed  by  cell  fusions,  with 
the  consequent  production  of  shoots  to  which 
the  name  "graft-hybrid"  is  more  strictly  ap- 
plicable than  it  is  to  chimaeras,  which  essentially 
consist  of  cells  of  pure,  though  of  different, 
lineage. 

The  spontaneous  development  of  reversionary 
shoots,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
forms  now  known  to  be  periclinal  chimaeras,  must 
apparently  be  attributed  to  irregularities  in  the 
divisions  of  the  merismatic  layers.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  wounding  is  followed  by  the 
development  of  reversionary  shoots,  or  of 
chimieras  of  one  kind  or  another,  would  appear 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  structure  of 
the-.periclinal  chimtera;  for  the  death  of  certain 
cells  and  the  active  growth  to  which  neighbour- 
ing cells  are  stimulated,  .seem  to  provide  just 
such  conditions  as  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  two  kinds  of  cells  in  a  new 
pattern  in  the  new  adventitious  growths. 

Strasburger  has  suggested  that  what  lie  terms 
"  hyper-chimseras  "  may  occur,  in  addition  to  sec- 
torial and  periclinal  cliimseras.  These  are  con- 
ceived to  be  chimseras  in  which  the  cells  of  the 
two  kinds  are  more  intimately  intermingled,  so 
that  no  great  masses  of  tissue  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  one  species,  as  is  the  case  in  sectorial 
and  periclinal  chimteras^  Baiir  has  pointed  out, 
however,  that,  in  the  branching  of  a  hyper- 
chimtera,  the  two  kinds  of  cells  would,  sooner  or 
later,  almost  inevitably  get  sorted  out,  so  that, 
at  the  best,  it  would  be  an  unstable  form. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  obvious  that  chiniferas  of 
whatever  kind  will  be  most  likely  to  be  produced 
in  shoots  which  originate  actually  upon  the  line 
of  junction  between  the  two  graft-symbionts, 
for  it  is  here  alone  that  circumstances  favour  the 
building-up  of  a  single  growing  point  from  cells 
of  two  kinds.  The  likelihood  of  obtaining 
chimseras  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  the  plant  forms  adventitious  shoots 
in  the  desired  position.  Winkler's  successful  re- 
sults were  achieved  in  a  genus  which  posses.ses 
this  power  in  a  marked  degree.  On  the  other 
side,  the  repeated  failures  in  the  genera  to  which 
the  classical  examples  belong  is  accounted  for  by 
the  rarity  with  which  these  genera  produce  ad- 
ventitious shoots.  That  they  should  ever  have 
produced  chimseras  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
some  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  imitate. 
H.  P.  Gregory. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND   GLEANINGS. 

ARACHNANTHE  LOWH. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  plant  of  this  beautiful  Orchid, 
which  is  often  known  in  gardens  as  Vanda 
Lowii,  is  blooming  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Mundham  Vicarage,  Chiches- 
ter. The  plant  has  developed  13  long,  drooping 
spikes,  with  an  aggregate  of  368  flowers,  forming 
a  cascade  of  richly-coloured  blossoms,  the  spikes 
being  from*"  6  to  8  feet  in  length.  Owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  great  heat  of  this  summer  the  flowers 
have  developed  very  bright  colours,  the  con- 
trast of  the  deep  reddish-chocolate  of  the  flowers 
along  the  racemes  being  very  striking  with 
the  bright  yellow  of  the  basal  blooms,  of 
which  each  of  the  racemes  have  two,  whereas 
in  former  years  they  have  borne  three  and  some- 
times four. 

The  plant  has  two  stems,  each  about  6  feet 
in  height,  together  bearing  seven  younger 
growths  from  the  base.  These  Eastern  Orchids 
require  very  careful  cultivation,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  suc- 
cess with  them.  In  the  house  containing  the 
Arachnanthe  are  fine,  healthy  plants  of  the  rare 
Vanda  Dearei  in  flower,  V.  Sanderiana  with 
fine  spikes,  Arachnanthe  Rohaniana,  and  other 
rare  species. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Bulbs  for  Pot  Culture. — It  is  now  time 
to  order  the  general  stock  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs.  I  prefer  to  place  the  order  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  September,  as  delivery  may 
then  be  expected  by  the  middle  of  that  month. 
In  the  case  of  Hyacinths  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  largest  bulbs  do  not  necessarily  produce 
the  finest  flower-spikes ;  in  most  instances,  a 
medium-sized,  solid,  heavy  bulb  is  the  best, 
and  it  is  none  the  worse  for  having  a  rough 
appearance.  If  bulbs  are  needed  for  e.x- 
hibition  purposes  the  nui'seryman  should  be 
advised,  as  he  will  then  select  them  especially 
for  the  purpose ;  they  are,  in  some  instances, 
given  special  culture,  and  are  also  oftentimes  one 
year  older  than  ordinary  bulbs.  The  remarks, 
pertaining  to  size  and  weight  and  solidity,  apply 
equally  to  all  bulbs  grown  in  pots.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  give  a  list  of  varieties  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  but  if  early  forcing  is  practised, 
then  early  sorts  must  be  selected.  Of  Hyacinths 
I  have  found  the  pale  Rose  variety  Baron  Van 
Tuyll  most  reliable  for  forcing,  also  the  white 
varieties  Baroness  Van  Tuyll  and  General 
Vetter;  or  if  a  double-white  variety  is  preferred, 
Latour  d'Auvergne.  Of  Tulips,  those  of  the 
Due  Van  Thol  type  force  well,  but  the  variety 
Vermilion  Brilliant  is  almost  as  early  flowering. 
Amongst  the  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narci-ssus 
Bazelman  Major,  is  one  of  the  very  finest  for 
the  purpose.  Prepare  the  potting  soil  in  ad- 
vance, selecting,  if  possible,  a  sandy  loam ;  if 
this  is  not  available  use  road  scrapings  or  silver 
sand  freely  in  the  comi)ost,  and  add  some  well- 
decomposed  leaf-soil  or  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom-bed.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  small 
side  in  selecting  the  pots  rather  than  to  use  pots 
that  are  too  large  ;  do  not  allow  too  much  space 
for  drainage.  After  potting,  stand  the  pots 
under  a  north  wall  on  a  good  bed  of  ashes, 
placing  a  light  covering,  say  a  three-inch  layer 
of  the  same  material  over  them.  If  possible 
never  use  ashes  from  a  household  ashbin,  as 
poisonous  substances  are  often  deposited  therein. 
I  remember  a  case  some  years  ago  of  fine  Hya- 
cinth bulbs  refusing  to  grow,  and  this  could  not 
be  traced  to  any  other  cause  than  contamination 
of  the  ashes. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Masdevallia.  —  In  this  interesting  genus 
there  are  many  charming  species  and  liybrids, 
some  of  them  very  distinct,  whilst  such  sorts  as 
JI.  ignea,  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Lin- 
denii,  M.  Davisii,  and  M.  polysticta  furnish 
colours  that  make  a  brilliant  display  when  in 
flower.  In  their  cultivation,  the  great  essential 
is  to  provide  protection  from  cold,  drought,  and 
excessive  light.  The  roots  need  a  sweet,  open 
compost,  and  the  foliage  requires  to  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  If  a  house  or  compartment  is 
not  given  up  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants,  suitable  quarters  are  usually  to  be  found 
for  them  in  the  cool  house,  arranging  them  with 
the  Odontoglossums,  and  giving  them  the  same 
treatment.  Any  plants  requiring  fresh  rooting 
materials  may  receive  attention  about  the  present 
time.  The  compost  should  consist  of  Osmunda 
fibre  two  parts.  Sphagnum-moss  one  part,  and 
partly-decayed  Oak  leaves  one  part,  adding 
plenty  of  coarse,  silver  sand.  If  the  old  material 
is  in  a  decaying  state  and  sour,  it  is  best  to 
shake  the  whole  of  it  from  the  roots,  cut- 
ting away  any  of  the  latter  that  are  dead. 
Repot  the  specimens,  taking  care  of  the  roots 
that  are  still  alive.  Any  specimens  that  have 
become  bare  in  the  centre  should  be  broken  up, 
and  the  divided  portions  placed  in  pots  just 
large  enough  to  accommodate  them.  In  the 
case  of  healthy  plants  that  only  require  top- 
dressing,  these  should  have  the  surface  material 
carefully  picked  out  and  replaced  with  new, 
while    root-bound    plants    should    be    shifte4    on 
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with  as  little  root  disturbance  as  possible.  Pots, 
properly  drained,  are  the  best  receptacles  for 
the  .species  already  mentioned,  while  the  many 
dwarf-habited  species  are  suitable  for  basket  or 
pan  culture,  as  they  thrive  most  satisfactorily 
when  suspended  near  the  roof-glass.  The 
material  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm  about 
the  roots  and  base  of  the  plants,  which  shoulfl 
be  kept  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  neatly 
surfacing  the  compost  with  a  thin  layer  of  clean, 
chopped  Sphagnum-moss.  During  the  period  of 
most  active  growth,  JIasdevallias  enjoy  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  even  in  winter  the  plants  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  dry  for  a  long  time, 
although,  perhaps,  there  is  even  a  greater  danger 
of  giving  them  too  much  water.  Newly-potted 
plants  will  require  e.xtra  care  in  watering  for 
some  time  to  come,  especially  those  having  only 
a  few  roots,  and  these  should  be  afforded  more 
shade  than  others  that  are  fully  established. 

The  Chim>era  Section.  —  Jlembers  of  this 
fascinating  group  of  Masdevallia  should  re- 
ceive attention  if  any  plants  are  in  need  of 
fresh  rooting  material.  These  plants  should  be 
grown  in  shallow,  teak-wood  baskets  in  prefer- 
ence to  pots  or  pans,  and,  as  the  scapes  fre- 
quently take  a  downward  direction,  no  flat 
potsherd  should  be  used  for  drainage.  The 
basket  should  be  lined  with  Sphagnum-moss, 
and  a  similar  rooting  medium  employed  to  that 
advised  above.  The  baskets  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the.  roof  rafters,  and  as  the  plants 
are  found  in  lower  altitudes  than  most  ^lasde- 
vallias,  they  require  a  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
ture, more  especially  in  winter.  From  October 
to  .March  they  should  occupy  a  house  in  which 
the  atmospheric  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
50^.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  may  be 
grown  in  company  with  others  of  the  genus, 
their  treatment  in  all  other  respects  being  simi- 
lar. This  section  requires  much  care  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  order,  as  they  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  red  thrip  and  scale,  which  soon  dis- 
figure the  foliage,  and,  if  neglected,  ruin  the 
plants.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
them  frequently  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  these 
pests,  by  washing  the  plants  wherever  the  first 
trace  of  them  is  seen. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Strawberries  for  Forcing.  —  In  many 
places  Straw  berry  plants  intended  for  forcing  are 
backward  this  season,  for,  owing  to  the  drought, 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  runners.  They 
should  be  assisted  as  much  as  possible  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  runners,  and  decayed  leaves. 
Sometimes  the  foliage  assumes  a  yellow  colour, 
due  to  ripening,  and  such  leaves  must  not  be 
regarded  as  useless,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
remain.  Allow  the  plants  plenty  of  room  by 
placing  the  pots  well  apart,  and,  when  the  latter 
are  filled  with  roots,  apply  liquid  manure  in  a 
diliited  state.  Soot  water  is  also  beneficial  and 
has  good  effects  when  syringed  overhead.  If 
mildew  appears  on  the  foliage,  dust  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  selecting  black  sulphur 
for  preference. 

Pineapples. — The  season  has  been  especially 
suitable  for  Pines,  and  the  plants  have  made 
good  growth.  Specimens  that  need  larger  pots 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay.  Suckers 
may  be  detached  and  potted,  and  winter-fruiting 
plants  may  be  afforded  occasional  applications 
of  maimre  water.  Keep  the  border  spaces  in  the 
house  well  damped,  maintaining  a  minimum  tem- 
j)erature  of  70°.  Admit  a  little  fresh  air  through 
the  top  ventilators  as  early  in  the  morning  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  with  safety.  This  will  cause 
any  moisture  that  mav  have  condensed  on  the 
fruits  to  disappear.  Pines  that  are  ripening,  but 
are  not  needed  for  the  dessert  at  the  present, 
should  bo  removed  t«  a  cooler  house. 

Vines.  — Pot  vines  should  be  removed  without 
delay  to  a  sheltered  position  out-of-doors,  so  that 
the  wood  may  become  thoroughly  matured. 
Gradually  diminish  the  amount  of  water  at  the 
foots,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dust- 
dry  at  any  time.  Young  vines  planted  in  borders 
often  continue  to  grow  vigorous  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  g«t 
the  rods  properly  matured.     A  free  circulation  <  f 


air,  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  a 
little  heat  circidated  in  the  water  pipes  in  dull 
and  damp  weather  and  at  night  time  will  favour 
the  ripening  of  the  shoots.  Although  damping 
down  must  still  be  practised  in  warm  weather 
less  moisture  will  be  required  in  the  borders  and 
on  places  directly  under  the  growths.  Syringe 
the  foliage  during  bright  weather.  The  bunches 
on  lat«  vines  will  in  most  cases  be  almost  per- 
fectly ripened.  When  the  berries  are  woll 
hnished,  remove  the  lateral  g:rowth3  where  these 
are  too  thick,  and  especiallv  if  they  are  crowded 
near  to  the  roof  glass.  Examine  the  bunches  of 
trrapes  on  mid-season  vines,  and  removes  any 
berries  that  show  signs  of  decav. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


By  John  Dcnn,  Kitchen  Card 


By    R.   P. 


TEE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 


iHERSTON,   Gardener   to   the   Earl   of 
K.T.,  Tyningbame,  East  Lolhian. 


The  Mixed  Border. — Some  people  appreci- 
ate the  mi.xed  border  as  a  repository  of  flowers  for 
picking,  rather  than  a  border  capable  of  present- 
ing changing  pictures  of  floral  beautv.  Although 
It  is  not  desirable  to  gather  all  the  "flowers  from 
the  border,  yet  it  is  sometimes  imperative  to  make 
use  of  some  of  them.  If  care  is  employed, 
some  of  the  blossoms  may  be  removed  here  anH 
there  without  them  being  missed.  The  perenAial 
Asters  or  Michaelmas  Daisies  may  usually  be  cu« 
freely.  Some,  such  as  corymbosus,  vimineusj 
puniceus  pulcherrimus,  Diana,  and  linosyris,  are 
already  in  flower,  and  these  will  be  followed  bV 
Amellus  in  variety,  W.  Bowman,  amethvstinns, 
Frank  Rayner,  Clima.x,  Photograph,  Trades- 
cantia,  and  ericoides,  which  represent  a  desirable 
selection.  Other  subjects  in  flower  include 
Liliura  tigrinum  (Tiger  Lily),  Montbretias  of  all 
kinds,  Rudbeckia  speciosa.  Anemone  japonica, 
Anthemis  tinctoria  Kelwayi,  Solidago  canaden- 
sis, S.  Shortii,  Bocconia  microphylla,  Lobelia 
cardinahs  hybrids.  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum. 
Gladiolus  primulinus,  G.  brenclileyensis,  B. 
Lemoinei  in  variety,  G.  Childsii,  and  other  hy- 
brids; Helenium  grandicephalum,  Gypsophili 
Stevensii,  G.  Rokejeka,  G.  paniculata  fl.  pi., 
Uemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  Kiiifophias 
Pentstemons,  Phlo.xes,  Cleraati.ses,  Eupatorium 
ageratoidea,  Statice  latifolia,  and  seedling  Del- 
phiniums. There  is  a  wealth  of  coloured  foliage 
111  the  garden,  which,  with  hips  of  Scotch  and 
Alpine  Roses,  and  seed-vessels  of  other  plants, 
afford  splendid  materials  for  indoor  decoration! 
Such  annuals  as  Tropieolura  peregrinum  and  Nas- 
turtiums, China  Asters,  Larkspurs,  Clarkia  ele- 
gans,  tall  Antirrhinums,  Statice  sinuata,  S. 
spicata  and  S.  Suworowii,  Xerantliemum  annum, 
annual  Chrysanthemums  and  Marigolds  are  all 
useful. 

Carnations.  —  The  drought  has  retarded 
the  free  rooting  of  Carnation  layers,  but  if  the 
latter  were  prepared  at  the  dateT  advised,  they 
should  be  ready  to  transplant  into  their  flower- 
ing quarters  in  the  course  of  the  coming  week. 
Early  planting  results  in  the  plants  becoming 
thoroughly  established  before  the  winter  arrives, 
and  a  much  greater  quantity  of  flowers  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  If  the  ground  has  been  manured 
for  a  previous  crop,  no  manure  should  be  ap- 
plied now  ;  but  if  manure  is  considered  neces- 
sary, it  must  be  thoroughly  rotted  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Where  the  ground  is 
naturally  wet  in  winter,  the  beds  should  be 
raised,  and  the  surface  made  slightly  convex. 
Deep  planting  is  to  be  deprecated,  but  the 
ground  can  hardly  be  made  too  firm,  provided  it 
is  not  wet.  Where  ground  game  and  birds  are 
numerous,  means  must  be  taken  to  exclude  them. 
A  few  surplus  plants  of  winter-flowering  Carna- 
tions were  planted  out  in  May,  and  they  are  now 
coming  into  flower;  they  will  provide  a  pleasing 
addition  in  the  flower-garden  in  autumn.  The 
varieties  will  need  careful  selecting  for  planting 
out-of-doors.  >rrs.  F.  Burnett  promises  to 
occupy  a  foremost  place,  not  only  for  the  colour 
of  its  flowers,  but  also  for  the  neat  habit  of  the 
plants. 

Gladiolus.  —  Hybrids  of  Gladiolus  primu- 
linus planted  on  trial  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  plants  having  a  very  dainty  appear- 
ance. Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  Gladioli  should  be 
saved  :  the  seed  vessels  should  be  watched  and 
gathered  before  the  seeds  are  scattered.  Seed- 
ling Gladioli  grow  freely,  and,  as  a  rule,  throw 
stronger  spikes  than  old  corms. 


n,  Koyal  Gardens 


Winter  LETTUCEs.-If  seeds  of  Lettuce  were 
sown  a  month  ago  as  advised,  the  young  plants 
should  be  ready  lor  planting  out,  for  it  is  iieces- 
Kiry  to  do  tills  before  they  become  drawn.  Suf- 
facient  room  must  be  allowed  for  the  air  to  cir- 
culate freely  amongst  the  plants  and  to  allow 
the  Dutch  hoe  being  used  to  stir  the  soil  in  the 
autumn.  Choose  a  sheltered  position  for  plant- 
ing, where  protection  may  be  given  if  sharp 
trosts  occur  during  November.  A  few  degrees  of 
trost  early  in  November  will  sometimes  snoifthe 
crop  especially  if  the  plants  are  wet,  and  fully 
developed..  The  next  plantation  should  be  maciV 
trom  plants  raised  a  fortnight  later,  and  these 
.•■hould  be  planted  in  cold  pits,  raising  them  to 
within  18  inches  of  the  lights,  which  should  not 
be  placed  in  position  until  the  late  autumn  when 
the_v  may  be  used  to  protect  the  plants  from'  heavy 
rams  or  frost.  A  sowing  of  hardy  varieties  of 
lettuce  may  be  made  now  on  a  south.'  border  to 
turnish  plants  for  wintering  in  the  open  and  for- 
planting  out  in  the  spring.  Brown. Cos,  Hardy 
White  Cos,  Stanstead  Park,  and  Maximum  are 
suitable  varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Endive — Continue  to  plant  Batavian  Endive 
aUowuig  a  distance  of  15  inches  between  the 
plants  each  way.  Choose,  if  possible,  a 
border  which  is  sheltered  from  north  and  east 
winds,  as  the  plants  will  afford  supplies  through 
iSovember  and  December  if  some  protection  is 
afforded  them  during  inclement  weather.  Mois- 
ture IS  the  greatest  enemy  to  Winter  Salad 
[ilants  after  they  have  attained  their  full  size, 
therefore,  if  lights  are  available,  these  may  be 
placed  over  the  plants  during  wet  weather,  but 
air  must  bo  admitted  freely  at  all  times.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  some  of  them 
should  have  the  foliage  tied  up  when  perfectly 
dry  for  blanching.  The  heads  should  be  ready- 
for  use  in  a  fortnight  after  the  tying  is  effected. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    HtDLEv    \Va,o!kn,    Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 
Unckinal.am!.liire. 

Strawberries. —The  drought  has  delayed, 
all  planting  operations,  but  it  is  now  impera- 
tive to  prepare  the  new  beds  of  Strawberries 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  become  esta- 
blished before  winter.  Strawberries  may.  bo 
planted  at  almost  any  time  when  the  runners  are 
ready,  but  the  present  is  generally  considered  the 
most  favourable,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
sho\very.  The  ground  for  Strawberries  should 
be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  18  in.  or  more,  and 
receive  a  good  dressing  of  suitable  manure.  The- 
roots  of  the  Strawberry  penetrate  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
the  soil  too  rich  or  lasting  for  them.  Unless  the 
ground  is  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  when 
the  plants  are  inserted,  copious  supplies  of 'water 
must  be  given,  until  the  roots  have  reestablished 
themselves.  It  is  advisable  to  have  strong  plants 
in  reserve  to  make  good  any  losses  in  the  spring. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— The  fruits  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  fast  ripening,  and 
the  trees  require  a  constant  attention  to  keep 
them  in  a  healthy  condition.  Syringing  shoiild 
not  be  practised  until  the  fruit  is  gathered,  but 
afterward.s  frequent  overhead  syringings  will  be- 
come necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  clean 
and  healthy.  Under  dry  conditions  red  spider 
and  other  insect  pests  increase  and  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  foliage.  Wasps  are  still  very 
troublesome,  and  every  means  should  be  adopted 
to  destroy  them. 

Vines.— Fruiting  vines  growing  upon  walls} 
arches  or  pergolas  should  have  the  lateral 
growths  thinned  out  to  expose  the  permanent 
wood  and  fruit  to  all  the  air  and  light  possible: 
Superfluous  branches  should  also  be  removed, 
and  those  required  for  next  season  trained  in 
posititm  by  tying  or  nailing.  In  favourable 
situations  the  earlier  varieties  are  already  ripen- 
ing. The  bunches  should  have  the  benffit  of 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  if  wa^sps.  Hies, 
or  birds  attack  them  the  bunches  should  be  pro- 
tected with  wasp-proof  netting,  or  enclosed  iii 
tiffany  or  gauze  bags,  which  may  be  purchased 
from  the  sundriesmcn.  The  present  .season  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  best  on  record  for  outr 
door  Grapes. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11— 

United  Hoi-t.  Benefit  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12— 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  {Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  on  "The  Small  Holdings  Movement.") 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13- 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hon.  Soc.  Sh.  in  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh  (2  days)  Dickson  &  Robinson's  Vegetable 
Competitions  at  Manchester. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14- 

Nat.  Rose  Soc.  Autumn  Sh.  at  R  H.S.  Hall,  West- 
minster.   Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  Exh. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16— 
Paisley  Florist  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh, 
Wood  FI.  Sh. 


Elstree  and  Boreham 


EK    for    the    ensuing    week 
;  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 


Average  Mean  Teupe: 
deduced  from  ohserv 
at  Greenwich-SY-S". 

1.0KD0t<.  — Wednesday,  September  6  (6  p.m.):  Max.  850  ; 
Min.  65". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —r/iuwrfn^,  September  7 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  ao-S"  ;  Temp.  72'  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 

f1l.0\ll>CT.i<.— Wednesday,   September  6  :    Mai     80"  Hert- 
fordshire ;  Min.  61"  Ireland  N. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY- 

Twenty-sixth    Annual    Sate    of     Pot     Plants,    at    the 

Nurseries,    Chingford,    by    order    of    Messrs.    H.    B. 

May  and  Sons,  by  Protheroc  and  Morris,  at  11. 
MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe 

and  Morris,  at  10  30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  andTHURSDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Lilies,  at  Stevens's  Auciion  Rooms, 

38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY- 

Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths, 
&c.,  at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee,  S  E.,  by  order 
of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  and  Sons,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris, 
at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  Winter-flowering  and  Other 
Plants,  at  the  Nurseries.  South  Woodford,  by  order  of 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11. 
200  Cases  Lilium  Harrisii,  Japanese  Lilies,  also 
Miscellaneous  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
b'y  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  2. 
■  A  consignment  of  Palms,  Bay  Trees,  Aspidistras,  &c., 
from  Belgium,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C,  at  1.30. 

THURSDAY— 

Thirtieth  Annual  Sale  of  Winter- blooming  Heaths 
and  Ferns,  at  Longlands  Nursery.  Sidcup,  by  order 
of   Messrs.    H.   Evans  and    Sons,    by    Protheroe    and 


The  scheme  of  the  Board  of 

The  Agriculture   for   the   endow- 

Doveiopment  ^^^^^  ^f  agricultural  research 

Grant  for  i    ii  i      c 

Agricultural  '^^^  secured  the  approval  ot 
Research,  the  Development  Commis- 
sioners and  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury.  The  official  scheme,  con- 
cerning which  details  were  published  in 
these  pages  last  week,  contemplates  the 
■expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
xnoney  up  to  the  maximum  of  £50,000  per 
annum. 

The  principles  which  the  Board  proposes 
to  adopt  in  the  expenditure  of  this  re- 
search grant  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. Broadly  speaking,  these  principles 
are  the  systematisation  of  research  and 
the  co-ordination  of  research-work  in  the 
several  branches  of  agricultural  science. 

Hitherto,  the  scientific  investigation  of 
agricultural  problems  has  been  in  large 
measure  casual.  Here  and  there  men  of 
ability  have  taken  up  this  or  that  question 
and  have  tackled  it  single-handed,  some- 
times with  conspicuous  success.  Such  suc- 
cesses as  have  been  achieved  have  been 
•due  in  the  main  to  the  practical  rather 
than  to  the  scientific  agriculturists,  though 
honourable  exceptions  must  be  made  in 
■favour    of    the    continuous    investigations 


of  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Rothamsted 
experiment  station,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  younger  institution,  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  That  the  scientific  agri- 
culturist has  not  yet  made  many  deep 
and  abiding  impressions  on  agricultural 
practice  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise.  Agri- 
culture is  not  only  the  premier  but  also  the 
oldest  industry.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  are  engaged  in  this  art,  and  the 
ablest  of  these  men  have  not  been  slow  to 
discover  ways  in  which  the  practice  of 
agriculture  may  be  ameliorated.  The 
scientific  expert,  ~on  tie  other  hand,  has 
had  fewer  opportunities,  largely  the  result 
of  insufficient  financial  support  and 
the  pressure  of  multifarious  duties  ; 
only  too  often  he  is  expected  to  de- 
vote a  considerable  number  of  hours 
to  the  laborious  work  of  teaching,  to 
go  round  the  country  as  a  sort  of  travelling 
farmers'  friend,  offering  advice  which  is 
not  always  wanted  and  may  occasionally 
be  inaccurate,  and  in  the  remainder  of  his 
time  it  is 'fatuously  expected  that  this  ex- 
pert shall  make  discoveries  which  shall 
revolutionise  agriculture.  To  expect  any 
such  thing  is  sheer  nonsense.  What  was  to 
be  expected  was  what  has  happened, 
namely,  that  such  research  as  has  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  has  been,  with 
certain  exceptions,  both  casual  and  spora- 
dic. The  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture represents  an  attempt  to  reform  this 
state  of  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  money  is  available.  In 
the  second  place,  and  yet  more  important, 
men  are  to  be  found  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
them.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of 
investigators  who  are  occupying  them- 
selves with  agricultural  problems  is  but 
small.  The  harvest— to  be  reaped— truly 
is  plentiful,  but  the  labourers  are  few.  To 
remedy  this  fatal  defect  the  scheme  of 
the  Board  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
certain  number  of  scholarships  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  training  students  to  the 
work  of  agricultural  research.  Each 
scholarship  is  to  be  of  the  value  of  £l50 
and  to  be  tenable  for  three  years  at  one  of 
a  number  of  approved  institutions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  of  scholar- 
ships is  an  essential  condition  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  to  develop  agricultural 
research.  At  the  risk  of  hurting  suscepti- 
bilities, it  is  necessary  to  be  explicit  at 
this  important  stage  in  the  history  of  agri- 
culture and  to  say  that  the  body  of  men 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  scheme  of 
research  contemplated  by  the  Board  does 
not  exist.  The  men  have  to  be  discovered 
and  trained  before  the  scheme  as  a  whole 
can  be  developed. 

We  think  that  the  Board  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  thus  recognising  the  need  for 
the  provision  of  recruits  to  the  very  small 
standing  army  of  agricultural  researchers, 
and  we  believe  that  they  will  find  them- 
selves spending  more  money  on  this  object 
than  they  at  present  contemplate  or  than 
people  impatient  for  immediate  results  will 
think  necessary.  In  the  meantime,  while 
the  scholarship  holders  are  in  training, 
grants  are  to  be  made  to  those  institu- 
tions which  are  in  a  position  to  undertake 
agricultural     investigations.       Experience 


shows  that  institutions  are  able,  under  the 
stimulus  of  prospective  grants,  to  impro- 
vise any  amount  of  such  capacity.  The 
Board  will,  therefore,  safeguard  them- 
selves and  the  public  money  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Agricultural  science  is 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  scheme  into 
a  number  of  sections,  namely,  plant  phy- 
siology, agricultural  zoology,  animal  and 
plant  nutrition,  and  soil  problems,  genetics 
(animal  and  plant-breeding),  pathology 
(diseases  of  animals  and  plants),  dairying, 
fruit-growing,  and  the  economics  of  agri- 
culture. 

Each  of  these  subjects  is  to  be  "  farmed 
out  "  to  one  or  more  institutions  in  which 
are  workers  who  have  specialised  in  the 
subject.  The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
giving  out  research  piece-work  are  great, 
but  there  are  also  grave  disadvantages 
attaching  to  it.  The  advantages  are  that 
the  even  development  of  the  several 
branches  of  agriculture  is  encouraged  and 
that  certain  of  these  branches  are  not  neg- 
lected for  studies  which  are  at  the  moment 
more  in  fashion.  Groups  of  workers  will 
be  encouraged  by  this  system  to  co-operate 
toward  the  solution  of  those  "  border-line  " 
problems  of  which  agriculture  presents  so 
many,  problems  which  stand  on  the  no- 
man's  land  which  bounds  such  sciences  as 
botany  and  zoology.  The  disadvantages 
are  that  the  scheme  prevents  over-lapping, 
and  over-lapping  in  research  is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  It  tends,  moreover,  to  make 
each  agricultural  research  institution  too 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  technical  institute 
for  the  investigation  of  one  department  of 
agriculture.  We  shall  have  soil  institutes, 
genetics  institutes,  dairy  institutes,  and 
so  on.  It  is  true  that  freedom  is  thriftless, 
and,  therefore,  not  apt  to  find  favour  with 
Boards  or  Treasuries ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  without  freedom  the  best  kind  of 
research  is  likely  to  remain  undone.  The 
weak  point  of  the  scheme  would  appear  to 
be  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  one  or 
more  agricultural  universities — places 
where  agriculture  is  studied  from  a  re- 
search point  of  view  in  all  its  branches  and 
where  soil  men  meet  with  dairy  men  and 
genetics  is  cheek  by  jowl  with  pathology. 
Nevertheless,  the  scheme  will,  we  think, 
command  the  general  approval  and  sup- 
port of  all  friends  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture. It  represents  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide what  is  greatly  needed — a  body  of 
highly-trained  and  efficient  experts,  who 
will  devote  themselves  both  to  the  investi- 
gation of  agricultural  problems  and  to  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  of  value  to  the 
farming  community.  It  leaves  the  work  of 
mere  demonstration  on  one  side  and 
divides  research  into  two  sections :  one 
general  or  universal,  the  other — and  no  less 
important — local.  If  successful,  then  in  10 
years'  time  we  shall  have  in  this  country  a 
group  of  men  who  are  not  only  discovering 
the  best  methods  of  growing  plants  and 
rearing  animals,  but  who  are  able  to  go  to 
this  field  or  that  orchard  and  tell  the 
grower  who  wants  help  what  kind  of  per- 
manent pasture,  what  combination  of 
manures,  and  what  remedial  measures 
against  disease  he  is  bound  to  adopt  if  he 
is  to  secure  the  best  results  from  his 
labours. 
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Photograph  by  E.J.  Waltis. 

A     NEW     CHINESE     WALNUT. 
JUGLANS    CATHAYENSIS;      SHOWING    FOLIAGE    AND    FRUITS. 
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Supplementary     Illustration.  —  Juglans 
cathayensis   (Dodei*   beloii£;s  to  the   same   group 
as  J.  cordiformis  and  J.  niandshurica,  these  lat- 
ter species  being  fairly  well-known  trees  in  thi?, 
country.       A  tree  in  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons'   Nursery   at   Coombe   Wood,    raised   from 
seeds  obtained  from  Mt.  Omei,  Western  China, 
in   1903,    and  sent   to   Messrs.    Veitch   by    Mr. 
E.     H.     Wilson,     has    recently    fruited,     thus 
supplying      the      materials      for      our      illustra- 
tions.     Mr.     Wilson    gives    us    the    following 
particulars  : — J.    cathayensis    forms   a    deciduous 
tree,  growing  sometimes  70  feet  high.  The  shoots 
are  covered  in  their  first  year  with  very  viscid, 
gland-tipped  hairs,  and  these  are  also  found  on 
the  peduncle,  fruits,  and  leaf-rachis.     The  leaves 
are  pinnate,  multijugate,  the  largest  2  feet  to 
2j    feet   or    more    in   length.        The   leaflets    are 
ovate-oblong,  3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  Ij  inch 
to  3  inches  wide,  and  obliquely  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  at  their  bases.    They  are  acuminate  ;  the 
margins  being  finely  serrated.     There  are  short, 
scattered    hairs    on    the    upper    surface    of    th'i 
foliage,  which  is  a  paler  colour  beneath,  and  fur- 
nished  with    a    pale,    stellate   pubescence.        In 
addition  to  this  stellate  pubescence,  the  midrib 
is    densely    set    with    viscid     glandular    hairs. 
The     male     catkins     are     cylindrical,      pendu- 
lous, 9    inches    to    15    inches    long.     The  fruits 
are  produced  in  clusters  of  si.x  to  ten,  towards 
the  end  of  the  spike,  which  is  about  6  inches  to 
9  inches  long.     They  are  egg-shaped,  Ij  inch  to 
1|  inch  long,  pointed  and  very  viscid.     The  nuts 
are  similarly  shaped,  the  rind  being  from  ^  inch 
to   1-6   inch    thick.       The   nuts   are   ovoid    (see 
fig.  88),  sharply  acuniinate,  si.x  to  eight  angled 
with      irregularly-serrated,      alpnost     spinescent, 
angles  and  wrinkles,  si.x  to  eight  lacunae  on  inner 
side  of  the  endocarp.     The  plant  does  not  exactly 
agree   with    Monsieur    DonE's    description,    but 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  tree  in-a  wild  state. 
I   believe    them    to    be    identical.        M.     Dode 
4escribes   the   nuts   of  J.    cathayensis   as   being 
'''  larger  than   those  of  J.  mandshuricat  and  J. 
8tenocarpa,t   with   six   to   eight   rather   distinct 
angles,  more  or  less  acute  at  .summit,  furnished 
with  numerous  chambers  (lacunse),  greyish  out- 
aide   and   roughish,   but   with  obtuse   wrinkles." 
The  nuts  I   collected  differ   in  having   usually   a 
very  acuminate  summit  and  sharp  almost  spines- 
Cent  angles  and  wrinkles.     In  old  nuts  that  have 
been   handled  somewhat,   these  sharp   edges   get 
worn   almost   away,   as  is  seen   in   fig.   88.     M. 
Dode    founded    another    species    (J.    Draconisjt 
on   Henry's  No.   10.498  B.    from   Yunnan.     Hj 
describes    the    nuts    of    this    species    as     being 
"  not  larger  than  J.   cathayensis,   eight   angled, 
and  often   very  acuminate  at  the  summit,   with 
the  wrinkles  often  rather  sharp,   but   with  only 
four     lacunae."       Henky's     specimen     in     Kew 
Herbarium,  bearing  the  above  number,  shows  a 
fairly  smooth  nut,  having  six  lacunee,  ani^  foliage 
identical    with   that    of   J.    cathayensis.        These 
lacunce  are  formed  by  the  undulating  growth  of 
the  endocarp,  and  vary  in  number  according  to 
size    of    fruit    and     conditions    in     which     the 
fruit  has  grown.     J.   cathayensis  is  the  common 
wild  Walnut  of  Central  and  Western  and  South- 
western  China.       At   low   altitudes   it   forms  a 
small,  bushy  tree  15  feet  to  30  feet  high,  flower 
ing  and  fruiting  when  8  feet  to  10  feet  high.     In 
the   woods   and    forests    it   occasionally   makes  a 
largo  tree  40  feet  to  70  feeti  high,  and  5  feet  to 
8  feet  in  girth.     The  leaves  on  young  plants  are 
often  a  yard  long,  rivalling  those  of  Ailantus  and 
Cedrela.     The  male  'catkins  are  borne  on  shoots 
of  the  past  and  current  seasons'  growths,  and  are 
often  more  than  a  foot  in  length.      The  female 


>!  J.  m»ndshiirica  and  J,  slenocarpa.  Max.,  in  Mei.  Biol., 
'iii.,  630  63a,  fig.  1,S72. 
I  Syn.  h  Draconis,  Dode,  I.e.,  p.  49,  fig.  45. 


flowers  are  sub-terminal,  racemose,  and  have 
pink  coloured  pistils ;  the  peduncle  elongates 
after  fertilisation  has  taken  place.  The  -bark  is 
a  light  shade  of  grey  and  smooth,  becoming 
rough  and  dark-coloured  in  old  trees.  The  seed 
is  sweet  and  pleasant  flavoured,  but  the  endocarp 
is  so  hard  and  the  seed  so  difficult  of  extraction 
that  it  has  but  little  edible  value.  J. 
cathayensis  is  undoubtedly  closely  allied  to  J. 
stenocarpa.  Max.,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  southern  form  of  that  species. 
M.  Dode  refers  some  of  M.\xiJio\vicz"s  Amur 
specimens  to  J.  cathayensis,  but  it  seems  strango 
for  this  plant  to  extend  so  far  to  the  north  and 


{_rh>log<aph  by  E.J.  Wallis. 

Fig.  88. — fruit  or  jugl.\ns  cathayensis 

WITH   PORTION  OF  THE  PERICARP  REMOVED, 

AND    SECTIONS    SHOWING    THE    RIDGES    AND 

LACUNA. 

there  exist  alongside  its  cloie  ally  J.  stenocarpa. 
Until  we  have  definite  proof  to  the  contrary,  it 
seems  advisable  to  retain  Maximowicz's  name 
of  stenocarpa  for  the  Amur  plant,  and  restrict 
the  name  of  cathayensis  to  the  wild  Walnut  of 
China  proper.  J.  cathayensis,  according  to 
M.  Dode,  is  in  cultivation  with  M.  Vilmorin  at 
Les  Barres.  from  seeds  received  from  Perc 
Farces  in  1899.  J.  Draconis  is,  on  the  same 
authority,  said  to  be  cultivated  by  Messrs. 
Sp.\th,   Berlin. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society The  next 

meeting  of,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tues.day,  September  12,  in  the  Vin- 
cent Square  Hall,  Westminster.  At  the  three 
o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture-room,  an  address 
on  "  The  Small  Holdings  Movement  "  will  be 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Smith. 

National  Rose  Society The  autumn  Rose 

show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  Mr. 
Eow.iRD  M.\WLEY,  the  hon.  secretary,  informs  us 
that,  as  the  past  month  has,  at  all  events  in  the 
southern  half  of  England,  being  so  dry  and 
otherwise  unfavourable  for  the  production  of 
blooms  in  the  early  autumn,  several  new  and 
suitable  classes,  both  for  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs, have  been  added  to  the  schedule. 

"The  Orchid  World." — The  number  of  the 

Orchid  Worlil  for  September  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Thwaites'  Orchid  collection  at  Streat- 
ham  Hill,  and  ilhi-strations  of  some  of  the  more 
notable  hybrids  raised  from  crosses  made  under 
his  supervision,  including  Sophro-Cattleya 
Thwaitesii.  Odontoglossum  Rolfese  Thwaites" 
variety.  Cattleya  Maggie  Raphael  alba,  and 
Odontioda  Thwaitesii.  This  issue  being  num- 
ber twelve,  it  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
voUnne.  and  an  index  for  this  volume  is  in 
eluded   in   the   text. 

Black  Currant  Rust. — This  rust  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  fruit  plantations  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer.  The  fungus  which 
causes  it  is  called  Cronartium  ribicolum,  and  it 
has  an  interesting  life-history.  Like  Puccinia 
graminis,  the  black  rust  of  cereals,  Cronartium 
ribicolum  is  a  heteroecious  parasite,  i.e.,  it  lives 
on  two  different  host  plants  at  different  stages 
in  its  life-history.  In  the  case  of  Cronartium 
ribicolum  the  two  hosts  are  the  Weymouth  Pino 
(Pinus  strobus)  and  the  Black  Currant.  The 
spores  produced  on  this  Pine  earlier  in  the  year 
infect  the  leaves  of  the  Black  Currant  on  which 
the  fungus  forms  two  other  kinds  of  spores — 
uredospores  and  teleutospores.  The  uredospores 
first  occur  in  small  pustules  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  but  later  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  tcleuto.s))oros,  columns  of  which  appear  as 
.small,  brownish  and  hair-like  projections.  Un- 
like the  teleutospores  of  many  other  rust  fungi, 
these  spores  germinate  at  once,  forming  other 
spores,  which  in  turn  infect  the  Weymouth  Pine. 
I  have  only  once  seen  this  rust  on  Red  Currants, 
and  in  this  case  the  Red  Currants  were  near 
Black  Currants,  which  were  badly  infected  with 
the  perasite.  The  uredospores  of  this  rust  have 
the  power  of  infecting  Black  Currant  leaves 
again,  but  whether  they  are  capable  of  retain- 
ing their  vitality  throughout  the  winter,  is  un- 
certain. The  recurrence  of  this  rust  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire year  after  year  is  remarkable,  be- 
c.iuse  the  Weymouth  Pine  is  not  a  common  tree 
in  the  coun'y,  and  the  present  winter  has  not 
seen  a  specimen   of   it  affected   with  the   rust. 

The  Rainfall. — In  a  lecture  on  "  Rain- 
fall," delivered  al  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  said  that  the  rain- 
fall of  the  country  was  never  everywhere  above 
the  average  or  everywhere  below  in  any  one  year, 
and  parts  of  the  country  might  suffer  from  a 
deficiency  of  rainfall  year  after  year,  while  other 
parts  perhaps  not  very  far  away  suffered  equally 
from  a  great  excess.  In  1908  and  1909,  for  ex- 
ample, the  south-west  of  England  was  extremely 
dry,  but  in  1910  the  same  region  was  e.xtremeiy 
wet.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  total  rain- 
fall of  the  country  fluctuated  from  year  to  year. 
From  1872  to  IG63  there  was  a  great  predoniin- 
anro  of  wet  years ;  from  1889  to  1909  there  was 
an  unbroken  repetition  of  two  dry  years  followed 
by  one  wet,  while  it  seemed  possible,  despite  the 
drought  of  the  present  summer,  that  we  were 
now  entering  on  a  spell  of  years  amony  which, 
the  wet  would  predominate. 
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The    Origin    of   Cultivated  Begonias. — 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  Congress 
of  Horticulture  held  in  Paris  in  May  last,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  was  that  concerning  the 
origin  of  cultivated  Begonias.  Monsieur  Bellair, 
who  introduced  the  subject,  pointed  out  the 
large  part  hybridisation  had  played  in  the 
production  .of  present-day  forms.  Of  the  hybrids 
which  have  been  raised,  two  classes  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, those  which  are  fertile  and  those 
which  are  sterile.  The  fertile  hybrids  include 
the  tuberous-rooted  section,  which  has  been 
produced  by  crossing  and  recrossing  at  least 
five  wild  species.  Begonias  boliviensis,  Veitchii, 
rosaeflora,  Davisii,  and  Pearcei.  Besides  the 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  another  fertile  race  is 
that  known  as  gracilis,  produced  by  crossing 
Begonia  semperflorens  with  B.  Schmidtiana  and 
appearing  in  three  coloured  forms,  white- 
flowered,  rose-flowered  and  red-flowered.  Other 
fertile  hybrids  of  probably  a  similar  origin  are 
Lumineux  and  Lubecca,  and  perhaps  Gloire  de 
Chatelaine.  The  last-named  has  but  a  very  re- 
duced fertility.  According  to  Monsieur  Bellair, 
the  two  best-known  reputed  sterile  Begonia 
hybrids  are  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Patrie, 
both  of  which  claim  Begonia  .socotrana  as  the 
female  parent.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  believed  to 
have  been  obtained  by  crossing  B.  socotrana  with 
B.  Dregei ;  Patrie  from  B.  socotrana  and  B. 
Pearcei.  Not  infrequently  the  female  flowers  are 
absent,  and  even  when  they  occur  they  are  few 
in  number,  and  are  said  to  be  sterile  to  their 
own  pollen.  Monsieur  Bellair  pointed  out  that 
the  hybrids  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section 
are  derived  from  parents  which  do  not  present 
marked  dissimilarities  one  from  the  other ; 
whereas  the  species  from  which  come  such  sterile 
Begonias  as  Patrie,  differ  from  one  another 
markedly  and  in  many  ways;  in  the  shape  t.f 
their  leaves,  in  their  season  of  flowering  (Begonia 
socotrana  being  a  winter  flowering  and  B. 
Pearcei  being  a  spring  flowering  species),  and  in 
form  of  their  rhizomes.  It  is  to  the  fundamental 
differences  in  constitution  between  the  parents 
of  B.  Patrie  and  other  hybrids  of  this  class  that 
M.  Bellair  attributes  the  sterility  of  hybrids. 
Sterility  is,  however,  a  very  subtle  and  erratic 
phenomenon,  as  to  the  cause  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  little  or  no  certain  knowledge. 

Society     of     American     Florists.  —  The 

annual  convention  of  this  society  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  American 
horticultural  world.  The  22nd  meeting  was 
opened  at  Baltimore  on  August  15,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  Asmus.  After  the 
address  by  the  president,  and  the  transaction  of 
formal  business,  the  meeting  was  given  over  to 
the  reading  of  papers  and  the  consideration  of 
suggestions  put  forward  by  the  members.  There 
was  also  a  great  horticultural  display,  and  the 
usual  social  functions,  which  are  inseparable 
from  meetings  of  this  character.  The  keenest 
discussion  was  centred  around  a  proposition  to 
change  the  time  of  the  convention  to  March,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  the  autumn,  at  Chicago.  The  membership  of 
the  association  exceeds  1,100,  and  embraces  most 
of  the  principal  florists  and  nurserymen  in  the 
States.  A  gloom  was  cast  over  the  proceedings 
by  the  sudden  death,  on  the  first  day,  of  Mr. 
John  Birnie,  one  of  the  oldest  members. 


Publications     Received.  —  Imperial 
Department  of  Agriculture  /or  the  West  Indies  : 

Manurial  Experiments  with  Sugar  Cane  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  1909-10,  (London  :  Dulau  &  Co., 
37,  Soho  Square.  W.)  Price  id.— The  Agricultural 
Journal  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  July, 
1911.  (Pretoria:  The  Government  Printing  Office.) 
Price  2a.  per  annum.  —  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Forestry.  July,  1911.  (London:  Laughton  &  Co., 
Wellington  Street.)     Price  2s. 


THROUGH  LITTLE  NAMAQUALAND  WITH 
THE  VASGULUM  AND  THE  GAMERA.* 

(Continued  from  p.  107.) 

North  of  Annenous,  the  road  to  Bethany 
Drift  soon  becomes  involved  among  the  moun- 
tains. Here  and  there  they  open  out  to  give 
place  to  an  undulating  plain,  but  they  are  never 
out  of  sight.  They  attain  no  great  height,  the 
highest  peaks  hardly  exceeding  4,000  feet.  Their 
geological  structure  is  exceedingly  complex ; 
sedimentary  rocks  are  few ;  minerals  of  various 
kinds  are  abundant.  The  country  as  a  whole 
is  in  a  state  of  virgin  wildness,  and  bears  but 
slight  traces  of  hiunan  occui)ation.  Game 
abounds  everywhere  except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  few  native  hamlets. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  region  still 
contains  a  great  many  species  unknown  to 
science.  It  has  hardly  been  touched  by  a 
botanical  collector  since  the  time  of  Drege,  and 


Meyer's  account  of  Drege's  journey  'and  collec- 
tions. §  the  course  of  the  Orange  River  is  incor- 
rectly laid  down.  Drege's  well-known  locality, 
Verleptpram,  is  there  placed  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  junction  of  the  Visch  River  with  the  main 
stream  of  the  Orange.  If  this  is  near  its  true 
position,  it  lies  within  the  area  defined  in  the 
last  paragraph,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  centre 
of  its  northern  boundary.  The  name  Verleptpram 
seems  to  be  no  longer  used  for  any  location  or 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  neither  missionaries, 
police,  prospectors  nor  natives  have  any  know- 
ledge of  it.  It  was  probably  applied  to  a 
"farm"  long  since  abandoned,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  ever  be 
identified. 

Not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Richtersveld,  at 
the  head  of  a  wild  ravine  appropriately  known  as 
Hell's  Kloof,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  spring  of 
slightly  saline  water.  ||  This  falls  into  a  very 
deep   rock-basin  hardly  more  than  three  yards 


(In  the  Kiel 


Id  near  the  top  of  Hell's  Kloof.) 


the  509  species  of  flowering  plants  which  he 
obtained  north  of  the  Koussie  (Buffels)  Rivert 
were  gathered  between  .August  and  October.  No 
part  of  this  region  is  of  greater  promise  botani- 
cally  than  that  which  lies  north  of  a  straight 
line  drawn  east  and  a  little  south  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  River  to  the  point  where  it  inter- 
sects the  river  at  Tc  Alys  Drift  (long.  17°  30' 
E.).  Except  near  the  mouth,  the  tract  which 
intervenes  between  this  line  and  the  Orange 
Rivert  is  a  tumbled  mass  of  mountains  without 
roads,  and  only  crossed  here  and  there  by  a  few 
little-known  native  footpaths,  which  very  fre- 
quently assume  the  character  of  steep  and  irregu- 
lar stairways.  In  the  summer  it  is  almost  with- 
out available  water,  and  even  in  a  wet  winter 
it  may  only  be  attempted  under  good  guidance 
and  with  no  transport  heavier  than  a  pack  mule. 
Near  the  river,  the  hills  are  very  barren  ;  away 
from  it  they  bear  a  rich  array  of  low  bushes 
and  succulents,  while  in  sheltered  kloofs  tall 
shrubs  and  a  few  trees  (Acacia  horrida,  Euclea 
Pseudebenus)  afford  a  fairly  dense  cover. 
In     Arrowsmith's    map,     which    accompanies 

•Being  some  notes  on  the  Percv  Sladen  Memorial  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Orange  River,  1910-11.  This  expedition 
was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society. 

+  Drege's  region  III,  B,  which  yielded  609  species  of 
(lowering  plants,  includes  a  large  tract  of  country  south  of 


t  Includes  the  greater  part  of  the  "  Richie 


eld.' 


across  at  the  top.  The  supply  is  permanent,  and 
the  overflow  irrigates  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley for  some  distance  from  the  reservoir.  This 
basin,  no  doubt,  originally  a  mere  fissure  in  the 
rock,  is  overhung  by  a  great  mass  of  quartzite, 
so  situated  as  to  shelter  it  completely  from  direct 
sunlight.  For  some  distance  above  the  water's 
edge  the  rock  bears  a  dense  and  flourishing 
growth  of  Maidenhair  (Adiantum  aethiopicum), 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  amid  the  suc- 
culents and  gnarled  bushes  which  cling  to  the 
rocks  above  it.  This  appears  to  be  the  first  re- 
cord of  the  occurrence  of  a  Maidenhair  in  Nama- 
qualand.H  It  is  quite  impossible  that  it  can  have 
reached  this  isolated  position  except  through 
natural  agencies,  and  its  presence  here  consti- 
tutes an  interesting  problem  in  plant  distribu- 
tion. Associated  with  it  are  a  delicate,  white- 
flowered  plant  (undetermined)  and  at  least  one 
species  of  Chara.  while  access  to  the  pool  is  her© 
and  there  impeded  by  a  dense  growth  of  Reeds 
(Arundo).  On  the  damp  ground  which  receives 
the  overflow  there  are  fine  trees  of  Acacia  horrida 
with  Tamarix  articidata,  Statice  scabra  and  vari- 
ous grasses,  sedges  and  rushes. 

§  E.  H.  F.  Meyer,  Comm.  de  PI.,  Afr.  Austr.,  1835. 

II  About  3,000  feet  s.m. 

1[  Adiantum  capense,  Thb.,  collected  by  Drege  between/ 
Natvoet  and  the  Oiange  River=Cheilanlhes  captnsis,  Swlz. 
(Sim.,  The  Ferns  of  South  Africa,  p.  82.)  The  genus  is. 
probably  represented  in  the  Khamiesberg. 
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Succulents,  many  of  them  with  brightly-col- 
oured foliage,  are  predominant  among  the  vege- 
tation of  the  surrounding  hills.  They  include 
Mesembryanthemums  (among  which  are  the  giant 
species  referred  to  in  the  last  article,  and  another 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  M. 
Burklyi),  Crassulas,  Cotyledons,  Zygophylla,  and 
an  Aloe,  which  Dr.  Schonland  has  described  as  a 
new  species**  (see  fig.  89).  Like  many  other 
species,  this  one  is  gregarious.  It  is  so  thickly 
spread  over  the  hill  slopes  (especially  those  with 
a  more  or  less  westerly  aspect)  that,  when  seen 
from  a  short  distance,  they  appear  to  carry  no 
other  vegetation.  It  has  not  been  found  outside 
the  Richtersveld  area,  within  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  from  Numees  Mine  south- 
wards to  the  settlement  of  Kuboos  (some  20 
mile.s).  Its  slender,  erect  stem,  rarely  mure 
than  2^  or  3  feet  high,  is  closely  beset  with 
drooping  leaves;  the  reddish-bronze  colour  of 
these  gives  to  the  plant  a  remarkable  and  char- 
acteristic appearance.  From  its  summit  there 
arises  the  slender  raceme,  bearing  flowers  varying 
in  colour  from  a  delicate  lemon -yellow  to  a  bronze- 
pink.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant,  with  good 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  ornamental. 

The  Richtersveld  llountains  are  rich  in 
Euphorbias,  some  species  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  numerous  individuals.  The  most  re- 
markable of;  these  is.  perhaps,  E.  Dregeana  (see 
fig.  90).  It  occurs  in  great  abundance  on  the 
lower  hill  slopes  between  the  Orange  River  and 
Annenous.  Drege  collected  it  not  far  from 
Annenous  (Kookfontein  or'Steiiikop,  lat.  29'^  15'|. 
and  again  south  of  Silverfontein  (lat.  29°  50'l 
Its  .southern  limit  is  about  latitude  30°  (a  littli 
sooth  of  the  l?iiffels  River).  Erom  this  point 
northwards  it  iinreases  in  importance  until  it 
attains  its  maximum  development  a  little  south 
of  the  Richtersveld.  .Beyond  this  it  bionics 
less  abundant.  It  doubtless  occurs  north  of  the 
Orange  River,  though  it  apparently  dies  out  en- 
tirely south  of  the  latitude  of  Luderitzbucht. 
It  ia  not  known  from  Bushmanland,  but  it  ex- 
tends to  the  borders  of  that  country  at  Eenriet, 
a  water-hole  N.E.  of  Steinkop.  Wherever  it 
occurs — on  rocky  hill  slopes  or  sandy  levels — it 
is  a  cons])icuous  plant.  It  is  taller  than  the 
^reat  majority   of  ite   neighbours;   its   leafless, 

••  Records  of  the  Albany  JiiHcum,  ii.  (1911),  p.  iii. 


grey  stems  are  circular  in  section  and  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  spade  handle.  They  give  rise  at 
the  summit  to  a  few  short,  slender  branches, 
which  bear  the  large  and  somewhat  conspicuous 
(lowers.     This  is  probably  the  only  Namaqualand 


the  Richtersveld  was  previously  obtained  from 
undefined  localities  in  Namaqualand  by  Ather- 
ston  and  Wyley,  and  was  described  by  Sondu, 
from  incomplete  material,  as  Portulacaria  nama- 
quensis     (Portulaceae).       It    is,     without    doubt. 


1-IG.   91. — A    SPECIES    ALLIED    TO    PORTULACARIA    NAMAQUENSIS,    SOND. 

"trees"    12-15    FEET    HIGH. 

(The  photograph  was  taken  at  Aggctiys,  in  Hushmanland,  in  1909.) 


Euphorbia  whose  economic  possibilities  have  at- 
tracted serious  attention.  It  yields  a  copious 
suppjy  of  latex,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  high 
proportion  of  rubber.  The  rubber-yielding  pro- 
perties of  the  Namaqualand  Euphorbias  call  for 
further  investigation. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  plants  of 


Fig.  90. — Ei'PHonBiA   ni;i 


About  seven  plant 


,  of  E.  Dir^geana  are  distinguish 
her  species  of  Euphocbia  which 


?d  hy  their  height  from  the  Mesembryanthcmums  and 
constitute  the  bulls  of  the  vegetation. 


closely  allied  to  Portulacaria,  but  it  differs  from 
that  genus  in  certain  iniporUmt  characters  of 
the  ovary  and  fruit.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
place  it  in  a  new  genus  together  with  two  other 
species  as  yet  undescribed.  One  of  these  was 
found  in  1909  on  granite  hills  in  Bushmanland, 
.\ggcnys,  Henkiesfontein,  and  Dabainoris  (see 
fig.  91).  In  the  last  locality  it  grows  un  the  same 
slopes  as  Pachypodium  namaquanarn.tt  Like  the 
Richtersveld  species,  it  is  a  tall  bush  (8-15  feet), 
with  stout  steins  branching  in  an  apparently 
dichotomous  manner.  These  are  protecled  by 
layers  of  cork,  which  are  impregnated  with  a 
substance  of  the  nature  of  wax.  In  the  Bush- 
maidand  species  the  wax  is  so  inflammable  that 
the  living  bu.sh  will  burn  energelically  as  it 
elands.  The  third  species,  one  of  the  commonest 
plants  on  the  Richtersveld  Mountains,  is  smaller 
than  tho  others ;  its  branches  are  more  slender, 
and  their  corky  covering  contains  less  wax  ;  its 
flowers  are  fewer  and  more  scattered  thati  in  the 
other  species,  but  in  all  three  their  struct uru  is 
remarkably  similar. 

Thcso  tiiree  species  being  generically  distinct, 
Portulacaria  remains  monolypic.  Its  only  species, 
P.  afra,  Jacq.,  the  "  Spekboom,"  is  a  character- 
istic Karoo  plant.  But  the  two  genera  are 
closely  allied,  and  their  distribution  affords 
further  evidence  of  tho  relationship  between 
Namaqualand  and  the  Karoo.  The  proofs  of  this 
relationship  are  so  numerous  that  in  1886  the 
late  Dr.  Bolus  regarded  them  as  constituting  a 
single  botanical  region.  More  recently  he  con- 
.sidered  the  Western  Coast  Region  as  distinct 
from  the  Karoo,tJ  a  conclusion  which  is  generally 
adojited.  Nevertheless,  the  high  degree  of 
.ifTinity  which  exists  between  these  two  regions 
must  not  be  lost  Sight  of  in  the  framing  of  a 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  present  distribution 
of  [>lant«  in  South-west  Africa.  H.  II.  W .  P. 
(To  he  concluded.) 

+t  See  Gardeners'  Chrnnicle,  December  4,  1909. 
tl  Bolus,  H.    Sketch  0/ the  Flora  Regions  0/ South  .ifiica, 
1905. 
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NOTES  FROM  LEONARDSLEE. 

BiGNONiAs. — At  the  present  time  Bignonia 
grandiflora  is  a  gorgeous  sight  on  the  walls  of 
the  mansion,  and  also  on  a  high  wall  devoted  to 
rare  and  tender  plants.  The  plants  are  masses 
cf  long  sprays  of  handsome  flowers  2  feet  to 
3  feet  long.  The  soil  was  enriched  last  autumn 
with  fresh  loam  and  bonemeal,  and  this,  together 
with  the  tropical  summer,  has  brought  about 
such  excellent  results  in  flowering.  The  smaller 
and  hardier  B.  radicans  has  been  in  flower  for 
nearly  a  month.  Another  Bignonia,  of  Con- 
tinental origin,  named  Jlme.  Salen,  which  we 
consider  to  be  a  hybrid  between  B.  grandiflora 
and  B.  radicans,  is  also  finely  in  bloom.  This 
variety  is  very  free  in  blooming,  the  flowers 
being  somewhat  darker  in  colour  than  those  of 
B.  grandiflora,  and  in  size  and  shape  somewhat 
between  the  two  species  named.  Bignonias 
flower  here  every  year,  early  or  late  according 
to  the  season,  and  sometimes  very  late  if  the 
season  is  damp  and  cold.  In  unfavourable  sum- 
mers they  are  not  so  attractive,  but  they  are 
certainly  worth  cultivating. 

Mandevilla  scjaveolens. — This  beautiful 
climber  has  been  in  profuse  flower  for  a  month 
past,  having  benefited  gi-eatly  by  the  brilliant 
sunshine.  Trained  against  a  warm  wall  in  a  posi- 
tion where  plenty  of  moisture  may  be  afforded 
the  rcots,  the  plant  makes  a  peculiarly  hand- 
some subject,  and  produces  sweet-smelling 
flowers. 

Desfontainea  spiNOSA.^This  plant  has 
flowered  abundantly,  even  small  plants  6  inches 
liigh,  and  both  in  the  shade  and  full  sunshine. 
This  beautiful  shrub  is  always  admired  for  its 
scarlet  and  gold  coloured  blossoms. 

JIiTRARiA  coccinea  has  been  in  flower  for 
two  months,  making  an  e.xceptionally  showy  and 
beautiful  spectacle.  Our  plant  is  growing  in  a 
shady,  well-drained  bog,  where  it  finds  every- 
thing necessary  for  its  welfare. 

THiLEsrA  BuxiFOLiA. — At  Leonardslee  the 
box-leaved  Philesia  is  planted  in  a  position  under 
a  rock,  and  has  been  blooming  all  through  the 
simimer.  This  is  a  choice  and  beautiful  plant, 
with  flowers  resembling  small  Lapageria  blooms. 

Myrtle. — A  plant  of  Myrtus  "  Jennie  Ruten- 
bach  "  is  one  mass  of  flowers,  the  dark  green 
foliage  forming  a  beautiful  setting  to  the  pretty 
double-white  blossoms. 

Trachelospermum  jasminoides. — This  .shrub 
has  been  a  wonderful  success  this  season,  and  has 
bloomed  profusely  on  a  wall  facing  south-west. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  apparent  even  at 
a  distance  of  20  yards. 

Euceyphia  pinnatifoua. — This  choice  flower- 
ing plant  was  quite  three  weeks  in  advance  of 
its  usual  flowering  time,  but  the  bloi'soras  were 
not  so  good  as  usual  owing  to  the  hot,  dry 
weather. 

RoMNEYA  CoULTERi. — The  Californian  Poppy 
has  been,  and  is  still,  a  glorious  spectacle,  having 
enjoyed  the  rich  sunshine.  It  is  a  beautiful 
flower  for  a  hot  season.  This  plant  enjoys  plenty 
of  moisture. 

Dendromecon  rigidum  has  flowered  all  through 
the  summer,  and  has  made  wonderful  growth. 
The  plant  enjoys  a  warm  position  and  plenty  of 
water.  All  the  plants  I  have  mentioned  are  bene- 
fited by  a  spraying  of  clear  water  at  night. 

Lagerstromia  indica. — This  fine  flowering 
plant  is  exceptionally  well  bloomed  this  season, 
and  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  wall  climbers  in 
August  We  have  it  planted  as  a  shrub  in  the 
open  under  shelter  of  Pinus  sylvestris.  The 
large,  bright  spikes  of  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
and  decidedly  interesting.  IF.  A.  Cook,  Leonards- 
lee Gardens,  Sussex. 


AN  ABNORMAL  SWEET  PEA. 

An  abnormal  flower  of  Sweet  Pea  was  brought 
to  our  notice  recently  (see  fig.  92),  in  which  the 
parts  are  duplicated,  some  of  them  several  times. 
The  specimen  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  large 
double  flower  with  several  standards  and  many 
wings.  It  is  an  abnormality  which  frequently 
occurs  in  Sweet  Peas,  and  consists  of  splitting  up 
of  the  flower  into  a  number  of  flowers ;  this, 
however,  is  not  complete  but  partial.  There 
are  representatives  of  four  or  five  flowers,  as 
is  shown  by  the  equivalent  number  of  pistil, 
stamen,  and  petal,  groups ;  but  these  are  all 
enclosed  within  a  common  calyx  and  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  common  corolla.  The  character- 
istic papilionaceous  corolla  of  each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary flowers  may  be  distinguished,  but,  owing 
to  the  great  crowding  caused  by  so  many  flowers 
arising  within  a  single  calyx,  the  petals  are  con- 
siderably crushed,  and  some  of  them  imperfectly 


at  the  same  time  as  those  before  mentioned. 
They  are  grown  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  was 
broken  up  last  year,  and  cropped  for  the  first 
time  with  cereals.  We  had  hoped  for  a  yield  of 
10  tons  here,  but  after  examination  in  different 
parts  of  the  field,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall 
harvest  2  tons  of  clean  tubers.  And  this  in  a 
dry  season  such  as,  I  am  told,  no  one  now  living 
remembers  in  Cornwall.  What  is  the  cause? 
Last  summer  was  a  wet  one ;  the  crops  were  not 
so  heavy,  but  the  losses  from  disease  were  in- 
significant. F.  J.  i'lark,  Tehidy  Gardens, 
Camborne. 

Modern  Cucumbers. — In  a  trial  of  Cucum- 
bers conducted  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Wisley  Gardens  this  season,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  by  the  small  differences  seen  in  most 
of  the  varieties.  But  amongst  the  very  numer- 
ous sorts  I  did  not  find  the  old  Blue  Gown 
variety,  with  its  black-spined,  deeply-coloured 
fruits,  one  of  the  best-flavoured  of  Cucumbers. 


Fig.    92. — ABNORMAL    FLOWER    OF   SWEET    TEA, 


developed.  The  condition  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  which  occurs  in  fasciated  shoots,  namely, 
the  single  organ  divides  at  the  apex  by  multiple 
forkings  into  a  number  of  secondary  organs. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


{T7ie  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Potato  Crop. — I  read  with  interest  the 
sanguine  letter  by  A.  D.  on  p.  154,  respecting 
this  season's  Potato  crop,  and,  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  echo  his  optimistic  remarks  on  the 
subject  from  this  westernmost  part  of  England.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
"  the  general  absence  of  the  fungus  disease  "  may 
be  maintained,  but  here  at  Tehidy  (I  cannot  speak 
as  to  other  parts  of  Cornwall)  the  disease  has 
appeared  with  us  and  spread  rapidly.  We 
have  had  exceptionally  heavy  crops  through- 
out the  season ;  early  varieties,  such  as  May 
Queen,  Sharpe's  E.xpre&s,  and  Ninetyfold,  grown 
in  the  walled  gardens,  have  been  lifted  without 
showing  a  trace  of  disease.  Other  Potatos  grow- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  garden  have  fared 
differently.  Until  a  month  ago,  the  haulm  of 
these  looked  remarkably  green  and  vigorous,  in 
spite  of  the  dry  weather.  Then  came  a  thunder- 
storm, but  not  a  heavy  rain,  and  on  one  or  two 
nights  a  dight  fog  drifted  inland  from  the  sea,  and 
within  less  than  a  week  from  that  time  all  the 
foliage  had  dropped  from  the  plants ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  plots  w-ere  blackened  in  less  than  24 
hours.  We  have  now  finished  lifting  from  that 
part  of  the  garden.  Six  varieties  were  grown 
here,  and  all  were  heavy  crops.  Goldfinder  was 
almost  free  of  diseased  tubers,  Windsor  Castle 
produced  about  15  per  cent,  of  affected  tubers, 
Table  Talk  and  Fidler's  Eclipse  nearly  50  per 
cent..  White  City,  which  produced  a  wonderful 
crop,  sufTered  about  40  per  cent.,  and  Factor 
about  30  per  cent.  We  also  plant  rather  more 
than  an  acre  of  ground  on  the  downs,  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  cliffs  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
plants  here  suffered  in  exactly  the  same  way  and 


Raisers  nowadays  seem  to  be  most  concerned 
with  the  production  of  varieties  having  smooth 
and  rather  long  fruits.  There  were  many  of  this 
type  in  the  trial,  but  the  plants  appeared  ex- 
hausted after  they  had  produced  a  couple  of 
fruits  and  incapable  of  continuing  the  crop.  No 
doubt  some  may  argue  that,  if  the  fruits  had  been 
cut  earlier,  other  fruits  would  have  followed.  This 
may  be  true ;  still,  there  were  several  varieties 
that  had  four,  five,  and  even  six  fruits  of  a  moder- 
ate size  fully  or  nearly  full}'  developed.  Such  free- 
cropping  varieties  have,  for  the  ordinary  grower, 
the  greater  value.  The  more  prolific  varieties 
were  of  the  Lockie's  Perfection  type,  with 
smooth,  short  "  heels  "  and  of  a  dark-green 
colour.  If  raisers  desire  to  obtain  free-fruiting 
varieties  with  fruits  of  a  better  flavour  and  with 
flesh  more  crisp  than  characterises  so  many 
modern  Cucumbers,  let  them  obtain,  if  it  may  be 
had,  a  true  stock  of  the  old  Blue  Gown,  and 
inter-cross  it  with  Rochford's.  which  is  one  of  the 
most  free-fruiting  and  useful  varieties  in  culti- 
vation.    Cucumis. 

The  Wasp  Plague.  —  We  are  grateful  for 
what  the  State  has  done  during  the  past  few 
years  through  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  giving 
us  valuable  information  by  means  of  the  leaflets 
on  diseases  and  pests  affecting  fruit  and  vegie- 
table  crops,  and  to  the  County  Council  for  their 
lectures,  which  are  useful  and  instructive  so  far 
as  they  go.  But  could  they  not  go  furth*, 
and  do  something  to  eradicate  the  wasps?  ,1 
make  bold  to  say  that  this  pest  is  mote 
destructive  to  fruit  crops  than  all  other  insects, 
and  the  greatest  enemy  I  have  to  contend 
against  in  fruit  culture.  The  wasps  have  eat^n 
or  destroyed  half  the  fruit  crops  here  this 
season.  I  have  tried  all  the  known  measures  f« 
cope  with  them.  I  have  destroyed  many  nests  with 
cyanide  of  potassium  and  bv  means  of  jars  arid 
bottles  containing  sweetened  beer  I  have  trappijd 
thousands,  yet  they  appear  to  be  as  plentiful 
as  ever.  I  should  like  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  need  there  is  to  destroy  the  queen  wasps  in 
the  spring,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  County  Council  be  asked 
to  do  something  to  encourage  the  destruction  of 
this  pest.  Thus.  Oldftam,  The  Gardens,  Stoughton 
Grange,  Leicester. 


Seetembeh  9,  1911.] 
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Admission  Prices  to  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  191S.  — As  the  chief  hor- 
tieultuial  joinial  representing  the  trade  florists 
and  nurserymen,  also  the  head  gardeners  through- 
out the  country,  I  urgently  ask  you  to  give  pub- 
licity to  this  subject.  This  is  an  important  mat- 
ter to  the  thousands  of  members  of  the  R.H.S. 
not  by  any  means  wealthy,  who  in  a  very  large 
measure  will  be  the  actual  producers  of  the  ex- 
hibition. R.H..S.  members  should  be  admitted, 
as  at  the  Temple  Show,  on  production  of  their 
membership  tickets  I  feel  sure  that  the  R.H.S. 
secretary.  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  will  explain  matters 
fully,  and  that  the  committee  that  arranged  this 
scheme  will  reconsider  the  same,  and  take  all 
the  members  into  their  confidence,  either  by 
circular  or  by  meeting.  This  should  be  done  at 
once  if  assistance  is  to  be  expected  from  horticul- 
tural traders  and  others  to  make  the  1912  exhibi- 
tions known  all  over  the  civilised  world.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  exhibition 
is,  or  should- be,  the  furtherance  of  British  horti- 
culture, and  the  education  of  our  young  horticul- 
turists, which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  late  years.  H'.  //. 
Hudson  (20  yean  memher  of  If. U.S. J,  G'oldhawi 
]/<>ad,  London. 

The  Fruit  Season.  — In  our  case  much  of 
the  abundant  bloom  last  spring  was  weak  and 
small,  and  many  of  the  fruits  failed  to  set,  al- 
though the  weather  at  the  time  cf  blossoming 
was  splendid.  The  failure  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
unripened  condition  of  the  wood,  due  to  the  wet 
and  sunless  summer  and  autumn  of  last  year. 
We  had  good  average  crops  of  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Red  Currants. 
Pears  are  very  few,  but  the  Apple  crop  is 
satisfactory,  the  trees  being  splendidly  fruited. 
The  variety  Charles  Ross  is  especially  fine,  and 
others  that  are  noteworthy  include  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Chelmsford  Wonder,  Wealthv,  Christmas 
Pearmain,  Cellini,  Slurmer  Pippin,  Mere  de 
.Menage,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Kentish  Fillbasket 
and  Potts's  Seedling.  W^e  have  plenty  of  Logan- 
berries and  Blackberries.  Fruderlck  Lfgge,  Fen 
Pldi-  (iardtnu.  Turntr's  flill,  ,Sufiffx. 

Lettuce  Holborn  Standard.— This  is  the 
finest  Lettuce  I  have  seen.  The  plants  have 
withstood  the  hot,  dry  weather  especially  well, 
and  produced  good  heads.  They  continued 
to  grow  steadily,  making  enormous  hearts 
when  all  other  kinds  were  bolting  to  seed.  In  a 
season  which  has  proved  a  trial  for  all  salad 
plants,  this  Lettuce  furnished  a  plentiful  supply 
of  delicious  leaves,  W.  A.  Coot,  Leonardflee 
Garden.',    .Sin^.^ex. 

"Mr.  Bresse"  Potato. — This  is  the  modern 
way  of  spelling  the  name  of  Chis  Potato,  which 
was  named  after  an  American  raiser.  Turn- 
ing to  a  list  of  varieties  which  I  grew  in  1875, 
I  find  the  name  is  spelt  '"  Breese,"  and  some- 
times with  a  "  z  "  as  Breeze.  The  emphasis  was 
always  on  the  syllables  equally.  The  first 
variety  to  which  the  name  cf  Bresse  was 
attached  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Hoop€r  &  Co., 
of  Covent  Garden,  who  at  one  time  were 
the  primary  agents  for  disbursing  this  new 
trans  Atlantic  race  of  Potatos  known  as 
Brtese's  Prolific.  This  was  a  flattish,  .semi- 
ronnd  tuber,  having  a  tinge  of  nut  brown  on  the 
skin.  The  variety  now  grown  as  Mr.  "  Breese  " 
came  to  us  later.  But  the  spelling  of  the  name 
with  two  e's  and  one  s  is  the  same  as 
that  by  which  it  was  put  into  commerce,  as  my 
fpelling  was  derived  from  Messrs,  Hooper's  list. 
With  Breese's  Prolific  I  also  grew  in  1875  the 
then  almost  new  Early  Rose,  Extra  Early  Ver- 
mont, Late  Rose,  Vermont  Beauty,  Willard's 
Seedling,  Climax,  also  one  of  Mr.  Bresse's 
raising,  Compton's  .Surprise,  and  Gleason's  Late. 
Snowflake,  and  some  other  popular.  American 
varieties  were  introductfd  to  commerce  a  year 
or  two  later.  Of  those  mentioned  only  Early 
Hose  seems  to  have  survived.     .'1.   D. 

Lily-of-the-Va'llev  in  the  Open. — Some 
writers  advise  the  planting  of  Convallaria  maja- 
lis  to  be  done  in  the  autumn,  but  in  the  north, 
or  in  cold,  wet  soils,  I  found  it  was  better  to 
plant  just  as  growth  commenced,  as  then  the 
plants  grew  without  a  check,  whereas  those 
planted  to  the  autumn  only  made  slow  progress. 
The  plant  does  not  form  roots  until  a  consider- 
able amount  of  top  growth  has  been  developed.  I 


have  planted  Lily-of-the- Valley  even  when  the 
flowers  were  appearing  with  much  better  success 
than  is  obtained  from  autumn  planting. 
Those  I  refer  to  were  grown  on  a  west  border 
under  Apple  trees  near  to  a  north  wall,  where 
they  received  very  little  sunshine.  But  they 
did  well  under  these  conditions,  and  the  crowns 
required  replanting  every  four  or  five  years.  It 
was  my  practice  to  lift  a  portion  of  the  bed  an- 
nually, pick  out  the  stronger  roots  and  tie  them 
in  bundles  of  25  ready  for  forcing  in  pots.  The 
best  of  the  crowns  that  remained  were  selected 
for  planting  out ;  they  were  placed  5  inches  apart 
in  trenches  made  5  inches  deep  and  8  inches  be- 
tween the  trenches,  covering  the  roots  with 
manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed  previous  to  filling 
the  trenches  with  soil.  The  surface  was  mulched 
annually  with  a  layer,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  of  the 
same  material,  but  beyond  this  they  received  no 
further  attention.      H'.   P.   B. 

Helianthus  "  Miss  Mellish." — Respecting 
the  note  on  this  plant  by  Mr.  Brotherston  in  his 
calendar  on  the  flower  garden  (see  p.  168),  it  may 
interest  readers  to  know  that  I  have  this  year 
increased  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this 
Sunflower  bv  removing  all  but  the  leading  bud 
on  each  flower-stem.  This  leaves  plenty  flowers 
for  effect,  and  the  individual  blossoms  are 
much  finer.  C.  Leinesle  Adam?,  I'endeford 
HaV.,   Woherhampton. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Aur.r.ST  29.— /'rc-fi/r-  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemslev.  F.R.S.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Odell,  J.  Fraser,  W.  Hales,  J.  O'Brien,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson  and  Ciurney  Wilson. 

Whealear  Carnation. — Mr.  Chittenden  sent 
an  example  of  the  well-known  "  wheaiear  " 
Carnation,  which  differed  from  the  usual  form, 
in  having  not  only  the  continued  repetition  of 
the  bracts,  but  above  these,  of  the  calyx.  The 
first  few  whorls  had  the  bracts  arranged 
opposite  to  one  another  as  usual ;  above  these 
were  some  not  so  regularly  arranged  and  occa- 
sionally connate  below,  while  above,  the  leaves 
were  in  whorls  of  five  and  connate  as  the  calyx 
is  usuallv. 

A'orci.^>H.<  fli/  in  Ilabrantliu.<.—y\r.  Chitten- 
den also  sent  some  bulbs  of  Habranthns  praten- 
sis  received  from  Norwich,  attacked  by  the 
grubs  of  the  Narcissus  fly.  Merodon  equestris. 
'rhis  insect  appears  to  be  extending  its  feeding 
habits  to  several  other  bulbs  besides  the  Nar- 
cissus. 

Adioda  X  "St.  Fu.icirn." — This  new  bigen- 
eric  hybrid  (Cochlioda  Noezliana  x  Ada  auran- 
tiaca)  "was  exhibited  by  Monsieur  Henri  Graire 
of  St.  Fuscien,  Amiens. 

Oak  galls. — Mr.  Hai.es  showed  specimens  of 
the  common  Oak  attacked  by  the  Artichoke  gall 
(Aphilotrix  fecundatrix).  the  Oyster  gall  (Neuro- 
terus  ostreiis),  and  the  Spangle  gall  (Neurotcrus 
numismatis).  Mr.  Ohei.i.  also  showed  shoots 
of  Quercus  coccinea,  Q.  Cerris,  and  Q.  Robur, 
collected  from  trees  growing  near  together,  but 
whilst  the  two  former  species  were  healthy  and 
green,  the  common  Oak  was  badly  galled  with 
Neuroterus  ostreus  (Oy.'^ter  gall),  and  the  leaves 
were  starved  and  browned. 

Mint.''. — Mr.  Fraser  called  attention  to  the 
many  Mints  in  general  use  for  culinary  purposes, 
and  submitted  several  specimens  of  different 
forms.  Mentha  spicata  is  the  Mint  for  sauce  as 
generally  sold  in  the  markets,  whilst  M.  longi- 
folia  is  the  one  generally  found  in  private  gardens. 
Ho  had  tested  the  various  forms,  and  concluded 
that  .M.  spicata  was  the  best  flavoured.  Mr. 
Odell  said  that  he  considered  M.  candicans  the 
best. 

Solanum  nigrum. — Jlessrs.  J,  Veitch  &  Sons 
showed  a  well-grown  and  fruited  specimen  of  the 
Canadian  Huckleberry. 

ririli.':/!  Orchid  !ii/hrid.—Mr.  Bottino 
Hemsley  showed  a  figure  of  a  British  Orchid 
found  on  Reigate  Hill  in  the  third  week  of  April 
last.  It  had  three  spurs,  no  pollen,  and  many 
other  abnormalities.  It  was  somewhat  like 
Habenaria  viridis,  but  the  labellum  rather  more 
resembled  that  of  an  Orchis.  It  was  apparently 
a  hybrid,  and  too  abnormal  to  connect  with  any 
British  species,  whilst  its  early  flowering  ap- 
peared unaccountable. 


HORTICULTURAL   TRADES' 
ASSOCIATION, 

AuGL-ST  50,  51,  Sei'Temeek  1.— It  was  a  haiipy 
idea  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticul; 
tural  Trades  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  Exeter,  as  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  the 
head  of  the  well-known  Exeter  firm,  is  president 
of  the  Association,  The  rendezvous  was  the 
Royal  Clarence  Hotel,  and  by  Wednesday  morn- 
ing (August  30)  some  60  membors  had  reported 
themselves.  The  forenoon  of  that  day  was  de- 
voted to  an  inspection  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  city,  the  party  being  exceedingly" fortunate  in 
being  conducted  over  the  grand  Cathedral 
by  Canon  Pryke.  His  lucid  account  of 
the  development  of  the  great  building  and 
his  description  of  its  leading  architectural 
features  were  greatly  appreciated.  A  luncherm, 
given  by  the  President,  followed,  and  this  was 
attended  by  the  Mayor  and  other  city  dignitaries, 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  and  Canon  Prvke. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  visiting  various 
nurseries.  In  those  belonging  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Son  many  interesting  tilings  were  seen.  The 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  south 
of  England.  Ireland,  and  the  west  of  Scotland 
is  the  most  complete  in  Britain,  In  i\lessrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  an  effort  is  made  to  produce 
in  their  own  grounds  everything  necessary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  nursery — they  graft 
their  own  Rhododendrons,  propagate  Conifers, 
bud  Roses,  work  vines,  &c.  Nerines  are  a 
speciality,  but,  cf  course,  were  out  of  bloom,  A 
few  specialities  in  seeds  attracted  <'onsi(lerahl,>  at- 
tention. A  hou.se  of  Calceolaria  "  GoMm  Cl.ry  " 
was  just  past  its  best.  Two  new  vai  ki  ir^  ,,t  (  al- 
ccolaria,  not  yet  introduced,  were  canluliy  scru- 
tinised— one  a  fairly  tall,  pure  white,  the  other  a 
dwarf  red.  The  white  variety  is  a  gem.  The 
dwarf  deep  rose-coloured  Petunia  "  Lord  Cour- 
tenay  "  was  bedded  out-of-doors,  and  growing 
under  glass  for  seed.  What  must  be  one  of  tho 
finest  strains  of  single  Asters  in  existence  was 
observed  ;  the  flowers  were  large  and  the  colour's 
clear  and  bright.     It  was  named  elegans. 

The  other  nurseries  visited  that  day  were 
those  of  Mr.  W,  Randall,  where  a  good  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  is  grown,  Mr.  Georgo 
Kerswill,  and  Messrs.  Brown  &  Sons. 

Visit  to   Bicton. 

The  second  dav,  Thursday,  was  devoted  to 
visiting  Bicton,  wliere  Mr.  Mayne,  the  gardener, 
conducted  the  parly  through  the  world-famous 
I'inttum,  Here  are  to  be  found  several  Iiidiati 
and  Mexican  species  unrepresented  elsewhere  in 
Britain.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  specimens 
are  depreciating  through  the  roots  getting  down 
into  an  unsuitable  subsoil.  Many  years  ago  the 
older  trees  were  mounded  up,  but  nothing  has 
recently  been  done  in  this  direction.  An  avenue 
of  50  Araucarias  was  a  striking  feature.  Tho 
trees  were  from  8  feet  to  9  feet  in  circumference, 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Thev  were  planted  in 
1843.  One  of  the  50  is  liermapfirodit'?,  the  others 
being  male  and  female  almost  alternately.  Some 
rif  thy  most  admired  lix'-es  were  found  among  tho 
Cupressus,  such  as  glauca,  cashmeriana  glauca, 
and  Lambertiana.  Pinus  insignis,  Abies  ceplialo- 
nica  and  A.  magnifiea  wore  also  remarkable  spcci- 
rioiis.  In  the  gardens  were  many  fine  ftature.s. 
.Magnolia  grandiflora  "Exir.outh  Variety"  covered 
hundreds  of  feet  of  walls,  the  foliage  was  most 
luxuriant,  and  an  odd  flower  still  remained  to 
suggest  to  visitors  what  glory  and  perfume  tliero 
must  be  when  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  flowers 
respond  to  the  early  summer  sun.  The  Macartney 
Rose  charmed  everybody,  likewise  did  a  long 
border  of  Belladonna  Lily  with  Zephyraiithes  Can- 
dida in  front,  both  fully  open  in  the  blazing  sun. 
The  drive  to  Bicton  and  back  occupied  five 
hours,  and  it  afforded  the  party  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  Devonshire  crops  and  scenery 
with  those  of  the  respective  districts  to  which  tha 
members  belonged. 

The  third  day  was  spent  in  sailing  from  Ex- 
mouth  to  Dartmouth,  and  up  the  Dart  to  Totnes. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul,  of  Messrs,  W.  Paul  & 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  coming  year,  and  Mr, 
Charles  E.  Pearson,  Lowdham,  Secretary.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Association  to  entertain  the 
foreign  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  visit  this 
country  on  the  occasion  of  the  International  Show 
next  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr, 
Veitch,  who  had  worked  hard  to  make  the  visit 
of  the  Association  to  Devon  so  successful. 
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CARLISLE   AND  CUMBERLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

August  30,  31. — The  fourth  annual  show  of 
tliis  association  was  held  in  the  Market,  Carlisle, 
on  these  dates.  The  number  of  entries  con- 
stituted a  record,  being  1,366.  The  various 
classes  numbered  245.  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  show  were  the  displays  of  hardy  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Apples  have  seldom  been  shown 
at  Carlisle  in  a  better  condition,  and  there  was 
keen  competition  in  all  the  classes  for  these 
fruits.  Exhibits  of  Potatos,  Beetroot,  Onions, 
Turnips,  and  Leeks  were  exceptionally  good ; 
many  of  the  finest  specimens  were  staged  by 
allotment  holders.  Amongst  flowers  the  dis- 
plays of  Sweet  Pea.s  and  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums were  predominant.  Cut  perennials 
and  annuals  were  al.so  good. 

The  association  endeavoured  to  make  the  show 
an  educational  centre,  and,  for  this  purpose,  in- 
troduced several  new  features.  During  the  two 
days  Mr.  W.  B.  Little,  county  horticultural 
lecturer,  gave  demonstrations  in  fruit  bottling, 
and  in  the  grafting,  budding,  and  pruning  of 
fruit  trees,  whilst  Mr.  J.  Chai'lton  gave  a  de- 
hionstration  in  the  bedding  and  pruning  of  Roses. 
During  the  morning  of  the  second  day  1,100  of 
the  elder  children  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
tounty  schools  visited  the  show,  and  to  these 
special  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Little. 

In  the  open  classes  the  best  exhibit  of  18  vases 
of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  were  shown  by  Mr  John 
Smellie,  Glasgow ;  2nd,  Mr.  George  Bowness, 
Glasgow. 

The  best  exhibit  of  20  cut  Rose  blooms  was 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  Mount  Annan. 

In  the  class  for  Carnations  or  Picotees,  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Fairbatkn 
&  Sons,  Botcherby ;  2nd,  Messrs.  M.  Camp- 
bell &  Sons,  High  Blantyre.  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Smellie  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Bowness,  who  excelled 
in  the  class  for  Cactus-flowered  Dahlias,  Mr. 
Smellie  being  placed  2nd. 

Decorated  dinner  tables  formed  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  show.  There  were  eight  com- 
petitors, the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  A. 
Harwood,  gardener,  Netherby ;  Mr.  A.  Knight, 
gardener,  Brayton,  being  placed  2nd. 

In  the  class  open  only  to  gentlemen's  gardeners 
for  nine  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  l\Ir.  A.  Appleton, 
Farlow  Hall  Gardens,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize ; 
2nd,  Mr.  J.  Fabqoh.akson,  Hayton  Hall  Gardens. 

There  was  a  class  for  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
open  to  all  except  nurserymen.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Hutton-in- 
Forest;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Hat,  Carlisle. 

In  the  class  for  12  vases,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher, 
Lanark,  was  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Moffat, 
Lockerbie,  2nd,  whilst  for  nine  vases  Mr. 
Fletcher  again  excelled. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 
:     The  let  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Harwood  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Ryan, 
gardener,  Warwick  Hall. 

Mr.  T.  FiXTER,  Brackenburgh  Tower  Gardens, 
showed  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes ; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  Castlesteads  Gardens.  The 
best  single  bunch  of  black  Grapes  was  shown  bv 
Mr.  J.  Robertson,  Knells,  and  the  best  buncli 
of  white  Grapes  by  Mr.  T.  Fixter. 

A  silver  cup,  offeretl  for  a  collection  of  out- 
door fruits,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Scott  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland,  Mickleton,  Gloucestershire. 

The  best  exhibit  of  cooking  Apples,  packed  and 
graded  for  market,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
MiLl.iCAN,  market  gardener,  Scotby. 

In  the  two  classes  for  collections  of  veg?tables, 
the  1st  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Rowland 
and  Mr.  J.  Smith  respectively. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  challenge  cup 
offered  for  Sweet  Peas  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Bryce 
Harrington. 

Mr.  H.  S.  THACKER.A.T  won  the  silver  medal 
offered  in  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Vegetables,  collections  of  six  kinds,  1st,  Mr. 
J.  Smith  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Sawyers,  Carlisle ;  3rd, 
Mr.  W.  Johnstone,  Langholm. 

Mr.  J.  Veitch  won  the  greenhouse  offered  by 
Mr.  McLauchlin  &  Co.,  Stranraer,  for  the  best 
display  of  cut  flowers ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Battye. 

NoN-coMPETiTnrE  Exhibits. 
Messrs.   Little  &   Ballanttne,   Carlisle,   ex- 
hibited   a   large  'collection   of   hardy   plants   and 


shrubs,  also  manv  choice  greenhouse  plants. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Fairbairn  &  Sqns,  Botcherby, 
Carlisle,  staged  floral  designs,  also  a  table  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  another  consisting  chiefly  of 
Begonias.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  ex- 
hibited a  stand  of  choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  Little  arranged  a  stand  of  educa- 
tional interest,  which  contained  a  large  collection 
of  Apples  and  bottled  fruits  from  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland  County  Experimental 
fruit  plots.     (Gold  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Mansell  &  H\tcher,  Leeds,  staged  a 
collection  of  Orchids.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Millican,  Scotby,  staged  a  large 
collection  of  Apples,  the  colour  and  finish  of 
manv  of  the  varieties  being  remarkably  good. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  Fairbairn  &  Sons,  Edentown,  dis- 
played a  large  collection  of  hardy  border  flowers, 
comprising  chiefly  choice  varieties  of  Phlox 
decussata.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Scott  (gr.  Mr.  Accleton)  ex- 
hibited well-grown  Orchids.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Clark  Bros.  &  Co.,  Carlisle,  staged 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house flowering  and  foliage  plants.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

The  Chadwick  Memorial  Schools  exhibited 
specimens  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  -vegetables  grown 
by  the  boys.     (Silver-gilt  iNIedal.) 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Dahlias;  Mr.  F.  G.  Bell, 
Whitley  Bay,  for  Violas ;  Messrs.  A. 
McL.^uchlin  &  Co.,  Stranraer,  and  Messrs.  J.  H, 
Reed  &  Son,  Carlisle,  for  greenhouses  and  garden 
frames. 


DUNDEE    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  31,  September  1,  2. — The  annual 
floral  fete  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
these  dates  in  the  Magdalene  Park,  Dundee. 
Despite  the  hot,  dry  summer,  the  show  was  an 
e.xcellent  one  in  every  respect.  The  entries  num- 
bered 2,278,  which  is  169  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Out  of  the  total  entries,  no  fewer  than  1,348  were 
from  amateur  artisans  in  the  city  and  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Four  large  marquees  were 
required  to  accommodate  the  exhibits.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  weather  w-as  unfavourable  on 
the  opening  day.  A  boisterous  wind,  increasing 
during  the  day  to  a  severe  gale,  blew  down  the 
sides  of  two  marquees,  and  it  was  feared,  at  one 
time,  that  the  roofs  would  be  lifted.  Consider- 
able damage  was  done  to  the  exhibits  on  the 
side  stages,  and  a  magnificent  display  of  Dahlias 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  was 
completely  destroyed.  This  exhibit,  however, 
was  soon  replaced  by  fresh  flowers.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  more  favourable  site  camiot  be 
found  for  the  show,  for  the  present  position  is 
devoid  of  shelter.  During  the  second  and  third 
days  the  weather  was  favourable,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  last  year's  loss  will  be  reduced. 
The  show  was  noteworthy  for  the  magnificent 
exhibits  of  fruit,  Apples  in  particular. 

The  Corporation  Cup,  offered  for  six  bunches 
of  Grapes  was  won  by  Lord  Rowallan,  Kil- 
maurs  (gr.  Mr.  James  Dixon).  A  bunch  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  this  exhibit  was 
awarded  eight  points  out  of  a  possible  ten.  The 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Beisant, 
(!;astle-Huntly,  who  showed  splendid  bunches  of 
the  variety  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  principal  class  in  the  pot-plant  section  was 
for  a  group  of  plants  staged  on  a  ground  space, 
15  feet  by  18  feet.  Cut  flowers  and  foliage  were 
excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  schedule.  Only 
two  exhibits  were  staged.  Mr.  James  Beats, 
Binrock,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  group 
of  Codiieums,  Palms,  and  miscellaneous  flowering 
and  foliage  subjects ;  2nd,  Mr.  James  Bethel. 
Grange,  lilonifieth,  with  an  effective  group  of 
Palms,  Codiffiums,  Liliums,  Statices,  Abutilons, 
and  Bougainvillea  glabra. 

Mr.  J.  Bethel  was  placed  Ist  for  a  table, 
9  feet  by  5  feet,  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  George  Reid,  Inverton, 
West  Ferry,  being  placed  2nd. 

Exhibits  of  pot  plants  were  excellent :  in  the 
class    for   six    stove   or   greenhouse   plants,    Mr. 


James  Kinnear.  Fernbrae,  Dundee,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders,  Lismore, 
Broughty  Ferry,  the  2nd  prize. 

The  best  four  exotic  Ferns  were  shown  by 
Mr.    G.    Reid. 

FoHage  plants  were  a  great  feature ;  in  the 
leading  class  for  these  subjects,  Mr.  J.  Beats, 
Mr.  J.  Kinnear,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Saunders  won 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  prizes  respectively. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  shown  admir- 
ably, Mr.  George  Scott  and  Mr.  J.  Beats  being 
1st  and  2nd  respectively  in  both  classes. 

Ferns  were  also  well  shown,  and  Mr.  W. 
Cook,  Dnncraig,  Mr.  G.  Reid.  and  Mr.  J.  Bethel 
were  the  most  successful  exhibitors. 

For  70  Alpines  in  pots,  the  prize-winners  were  r 
1st,  Mr.  W.  T.  Morrison,  Dundee ;  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Boise,  Dundee ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  V.  L.  Gray. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  classes  in  this  section  were  well  contested. 
Mr.  G.  Scott  was  placed  1st,  and  Mr.  J.  Beats 
2nd  for  a  display  of  cut  flowers  in  vases. 

Hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in  12  vases  made  a 
beautiful  display.  Mr.  John  S.  Summers  led,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Chas.  Shaw,  Kippen. 

For  12  H.P.  Roses  in  not  fewer  than  six  varie- 
ties, Mr.  John  Simpson,  Panmure  Gardens,  Car- 
noustie, was  placed  1st,  and  he  also  won  the  1st 
prize  for  a  similar  number  of  Hybrid  Tea  Roses. 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  grand  style.  In  the 
class  for  12  varieties  in  vases,  one  variety  in  each 
vase,  Mr.  G.  Milne,  Burnside,  Montrose,  was 
easily  1st.  He  had  splendid  blooms  of  Mrs.  H. 
Dickson,  Masterpiece,  Edrom  Beauty,  Sunproof 
Crimson,  and  Nubian,  all  the  stems  being  of  good 
length,  with  four  flowers  on  each.  Dr.  SiN; 
CLAIR,   Forfar,  was  placed  2nd. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  cut  flowers,  Mr. 
John  Ireland,  Brechm ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Low,  Dun- 
dee ;  and  Mr.  John  McLaren,  Dundee,  won  the 
principal  prizes. 

Miss  Anderson,  Dundee,  showed  the  best 
hand  bouquet,  and  Mr.  J.  Be.its  the  best  bou- 
quet comprised  of  hardy  border  flowers ;  also  the 
best  floral  wreath. 

Nurserymen's  Classes! 
For  24  Roses,  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid 
Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aber- 
deen, were  placed  1st  with  grand  flowers.  A 
bloom  of  J.  B.  Clark  was  particularly  fine,  and 
others  of  Lyon  Rose  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
were  almost  perfect ;  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craig- 
mill,  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  W'm.  Ferguson,  Dun- 
fermline, were  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 
There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for  24 
Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  Mr.  W.  Ferguson, 
Dunfermline,  staging  good  blooms  and  securing 
the  1st  prize.  For  six  vases  of  Roses,  Messrs. 
Cocker  &  Sons,  were  again  placed  1st. 

Veget.ables. 

There  was  a  strong  competition  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  12  kinds  of  vegetables  dis- 
tinct. Mr.  James  Kinne.ui,  Dundee,  won  the 
1st  prize  easily,  his  Leeks,  Celery,  and  Onions 
being  especially  fine.  I\Ir.  W.  Harper,  Bank- 
foot,  and  Mr.  V.  Davis,  Stanley,  were  placed 
2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

Leeks,  as  usual  at  Dundee,  were  shown  well, 
and  for  these  Mr.  J.  Kinnear  w-as  easily  1st. 
The  same  exhibitor  also  won  the  1st  prize  for 
red-skinned  Onions.  2nd,  Mr.  John  Laing, 
Blairgowrie;  and  3rd,  Mr.  R.  St.wvard,  Pan- 
sh anger  Gardens,  Hertford. 

Potatos  made  a  fine  show  of  well-grown  tubers. 
In  the  principal  class  the  prizewinners  were :  1st, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Young  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  Kings- 
kettle  ;  and  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Goodall,  Errol. 

Carrots  and  Turnips  were  also  strong  classes, 
and  Mr.  W.  Harper  excelled  in  both  competi- 
tions. 

Fruit. 

In  the  fruit  classes  the  quality  exceeded  any. 
thing  ever  seen  at  Dundee.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  Apples,  in  12  distinct  varieties,  thi'ee 
of  each,  grown  in  the  open,  Mr.  W.  Grieve, 
Hazlewood,  Broughty  Ferry,  was  placed  1st; 
Mr.  W.  Ben  vie,  JIuric  Gardens,  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  2nd.  and  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  3rd. 
There  was  a  large  nimiber  of  classes  for  dishes 
of   various    Apples    and    Pears.     The   amateurs, 
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in  their  section,  excelled  themselves,  and  their 
efforts  made  a  good  comparison  with  the  profes- 
sional exhibits,  ilr.  D.  A.  lIlLN,  Linlathen, 
secured  1st  prizes  for  Pears  and  Nectarines.  The 
Dundee  Corporation  offered  a  cup  for  the  best 
display  of  eight  kinds  of  vegetables  by  an  ama- 
teur. "  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Alfred  Drummond, 
Burnside  Cottage,  Ciieff,  for  a  most  creditable 
exhibit;  2nd,  Mr.  Peter  Donaldson.  Dunning 
Station;  and  3rd,  Mr.  G.  H.  Yoong,  Meigle. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  put  up  a 
neat  exhibit  of  Tomatos,  Onions,  vegetables  and 
Melons,  the  whole  being  pleasingly  set  off  with 
cut    flowers. 

Messrs.  Dobbte  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  Dahlias.  Most  of  the  flowers 
were  shown  in  sprays  and  bunches. 

Messrs.  John  Forbes.  Ltd.,  Hawick,  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  to- 
gether with  Violas.  Carnations,  and  a  few  trusses 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  Stobrie  &  Storrie,  Glencarse,  filled 
a  table  with  excellent  Apples  in  variety.  They 
also  showed  a  few  pots  of  their  strains  of 
Petunias,  Coleus,  and  Celosias. 

Mr.  D.  McCoRNiSH,  Crieff,  exhibited  a  col- 
lection of  cut  flowers  including  spikes  of  Gladio- 
lus. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Laibj)  &  Sinclair,  Ltd.,  Dun- 
dee, put  up  a  large  stand,  in  the  centre  of  which 
there  was  an  artificial  pool  of  water.  Rustic 
arches  were  tastefully  displayed  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  Spiraeas,  Liliums  and  foliage  plants.  This 
firm  also  showed  floral  designs. 

Messrs.  Thyne  &  Son,  Dundee,  showed  Sweet 
Peas  in  variety,  Pentstemons,  Phloxes,  Violas 
and  Antirrhinums.  A  small  table  was  reserved 
for  each  class,  and  the  front  of  the  exhibit  was 
set  off  with  a  rockery  filled  with  rock  plants. 
The  flowers  were  good,  but  the  arrangement  was 
somewhat  stiff  and  formal. 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  showed 
Gladiolus,  Begonias  and  Abutilons  in  variety. 
They  also  had  a  small  collection  of  .Apples. 
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THORNHILL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  26. — The  annual  show  of  this  Dum- 
friesshire siiciety  was  held  here  on  the  above  date. 
The  exhibition  proved  equal  to  those  of  former 
year.-*,  and,  as  usual,  a  fine  display  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  was  staged  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleucii,  at  Drumlanrig  Castio 
(gr.  Mr.  David  Inii;lis).  In  the  cut  flower  classes 
Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  were  specially  good. 
The  leading  prize-winners  in  the  open  classes 
were :  Mr.  R.  Rogeiison,  Mr.  John  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Jas.  M.  Wylie,  Mr.  A.  McCredie,  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Mr.  T.  McMeekino,  Mr.  John  Wylib, 
Mr.  R.  Brooks,  Mr.  J.  McNauoht,  and  Mr.  R. 
Brown.  In  the  amateurs'  classes,  Mr.  D.  Burns, 
Tibbers,  was  awarded  the  Silver-gilt  Medal  of- 
fered for  a  group  of  cut  flowers. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


BULBS. 

Robert  Vf.itch  &  Sons,  54,  High  Street,  Eieter. 

W.  DnuMMOND  &  Sons,  67  &  B8,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Educndson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 

Barr   &   Sons,  11,  12  &  IS,  King  Street,  Covent   Garden, 

London, 
M.  H.  Sinclair,  166a,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurscties,  Slough. 
H.  N.  Ellison,  5  &  7,  Bull  Street,  West  Bromwich. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RoBKRT   Veitch    &   SoN3,  54,  High    Street,  Exeter-Fruit 

Trees. 
J.    R.    Pearsoh    &    Sons*  Lowdbam,    Nottinghamshire  — 

Hardy  Fruits  and  Roses. 
Thomas    S.    Ware,    Ltd.,    Feltham,    Middlesex — Hardy 

Plants,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees. 

FOREIGN. 


Willy  Muller,  Nocera  Inferiore,  Italy— Bulbs. 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany— Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
Chr.   Kieft  &  Sons,  Limmeii,  near  Haarlem,  Holland- 
Bulbs. 


Alfred  Cole. — This  well-known  gardener 
died  on  August  22,  in  his  73rd  year.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  late  William  Cole,  Fog 
Lane  Nurseries,  Withington,  near  Manchester. 
Deceased  commenced  his  gardening  career  in  his 
father's  nurseries,  and,  after  gaining  further  ex- 
perience he  was  appointed  gardener  to  the  late 
Joseph  Broome,  Esq.,  Woodlawn.  Didsbury,  Man- 
chester, who  showed  many  important  exhibits  at 
the  Manchester  shows.  ^Yhen  Mr.  Broome 
removed  to  Sunny  Hill,  Llandudno,  Mr.  Cole 
continued  in  his  service.  He  was  an  excellent 
plant  grower,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
collections  at  Sunny  Hill,  where  wonderful  suc- 
cess was  achieved  with  plants  in  the  open  gar- 
den, notwithstanding  its  exposure  to  the  sea 
winds. 

Robert  Laird. — We  learn  with  deep  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Laird,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Laird,  who  was  51  years  of  age, 
had  not  enjoyed  good  health  for  some  consider- 
able time,  and,  about  tho  middle  of  August  he 
undertook  a  visit  to  the  Shetlands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  holiday.  He  suffered  a  chill  during 
the  rough  sea  passage,  and  he  returned  to  his 
home  at  Pink  Hill,  Edinburgh  in  an  enfeebled 


THE    late    kOBERT    LAIRD. 

lundition.  He  became  gradually  worse,  and 
passed  away  on  the  2iid  inst.  Mr.  Laird  will 
be  missed  in  Scottish  horticultural  circles,  for 
he  was  officially  connected  with  the  leading 
Scottish  gardening  associations,  including  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Much 
of  the  success  of  tho  Scottish  Horti- 
cultural Association  is  also  due  to  his  work  as 
secretary  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  he  relinquished  this 
office  he  was  publicly  presented  with  a  piece  of 
plate.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society.  Mr.  Laird  was  a  fine  sportsman,  and 
during  his  younger  days  was  a  prominent  foot- 
ball player;  more  recently  his  favourite  pastimes 
were  golf  and  curling.  He  leaves  a  widow  and 
six  children. 

Fred  C.  Chapman.  —  Fred  C.  Chapman, 
florist,  of  Grand  Rapids,  U.S.A.,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  of  Madison  Square,  died  on 
August  17  at  his  home  at  the  ago  of  75  years. 
He  was  born  at  Stamford,  England,  and 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1880,  making 
his  home  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  retired  from  busi- 
ness about  eight  years  ago.  He  ia  survived  by 
a  widow  and  one  son. 

John  Robson.  —  The  death  of  Mr.  John 
Robson,  Nurseryman,  Altrincham,  Cheshire, 
occurred  at  Altrincham  on  the  31st  ult. 


John  Birnie.  —  The  American  horticultural 
papers  record  the  sudden  death  on  August  15  of 
Mr.  John  Birnie,  a  prominent  New  York  florist, 
whilst  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists  at  Baltimore.  He 
was  born  at  Buchan,  Aberdeenshire,  in  1853,  and 
served  his  apprenticeship  at  Strachan  House 
Gardens  in  that  county.  He  emigrated  to 
Canada  early  in  his  career,  and  subsequently 
resided  at  Buffalo,  U.S. -A..,  and  Brooklyn.  Later, 
he  commenced  business  as  a  market  nurseryman 
at  Jersey  City.  After  a  period  in  that  town  he 
removed  to  Greenville  and  later  to  West  Hoboken, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  florist's  business 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  tho 
most  prominent  florists  of  New  Jersey.  He  niado 
a  speciality  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  bedding 
plants  and  Carnations  for  the  New  York  markets, 
where  he  had  a  large  and  prosperous  trade.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Plant  Grow-ers' 
-Association,  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  Florists' 
Club,  and  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Society  of  American  Florists.  Mr.  Birnie  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  second  son  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness with  him.  Members  of  the  New  York 
Florists'  Club  and  other  florists'  organizations  at- 
tending the  -•Vinerican  Florists'  convention,  to  the 
number  of  85,  followed  the  remains  to  the  rail- 
way station,  the  interment  being  at  West 
Hoboken. 

William  B.  May. — The  Florists'  Exchange 
records  the  death  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  of  Mr.  William  B.  May,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  garden  staff  at  Kew.  He  was  for 
34  years  gardener  to  James  J.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  in 
the  land  of   his  adoption. 

Edward  McNally.  — The  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
McNally,  of  Anchorage,  U.S.A.,  a  native  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  is  announced  in  the  American 
papers.  Mr.  McNally  settled  in  America  45 
years  ago,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  florist  at 
.Anchorage.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  best- 
known  residents  of  .lefferson  County. 

Joseph  R.  Freeman. —  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Free- 
man, florist,  of  Washington,  U.S.A.,  died  at 
New  York  on  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  Freeman 
was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  51  years  ago. 
After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  nearly  five 
years  under  tho  late  Michael  Saul,  gardener  to 
Lord  Mowbray,  of  Stourton  Park,  he  emigrated 
to  Washingloli,  where  he  found  employment  as 
greenhou.'^e  foreman  at  the  establishment  of  the 
late  John  Saul,  and  remained  there  until  Sep- 
tember, 1872.  when  he  became  connected  with  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department,  under 
the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Saunders,  remaining  two 
years.  He  w-as  superintendent  of  the  O.ak 
Hill  Cemetery,  Washington,  for  some  years,  tiiid 
later  of  Bonnie  Brae  Cenietery,  Baltimore  Co., 
leaving  the  latter  place  in  1880  to  start  in  busi- 
ness in  Washington.  Mr.  Freeman  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  one  daughter. 

Oscar  Wattecamps. — We  regret  to  announco 
the  death  of  this  young  and  promising  Belgian, 
who  died  at  Ghent  after  a  long  illness  conli.ictcd 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  M.  Paul  Lippciis, 
who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  at  the  tiinvr. 
side,  stated  that  there  have  been  few  more 
successful  caieers  in  the  Dutch  Indies  than 
that  of  Oscar  Watteeamps.  He  left  Bel- 
gium about  the  middle  of  1906  in  the  service  of 
the  Galang  Exploitatio  .Maatsch.-ippij.  His 
energy,  his  capacity  for  organisation,  and  his 
botanical  knowledge  helped  him  rapidly  t<>  rise 
in  the  career  of  a  planter.  In  February,  1910, 
he  acc('pt.ed  the  responsibility  of  Director 
of  the  Estates,  and  in  the  May  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  General  Alanager  of  the 
Galang  Besar  Rubber  Plantations,  Ltd. 

DEBATING    SOCIETY. 

BRISTOL   AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'. -A 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  was  held  on 
August  81,  at  St.  John's  Roc.nis  ;  Mr.  A,  Perry  occupieil 
the  chair.  Mr.  Shaddick,  gardener  to  Colonel  Goss,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Ferns."  In  a  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  dwelling  rooms  and  greenhouses,  the  lecturer 
enumerated  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A.  grandi- 
ceps,  A.  concinnum  and  A.  Farleyense ;  Pteris  cretica, 
P.  cretica  alba,  P.  argyrea,  and  P.  serrulata.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  crushed  charcoal  and  sand 
For  exhibition  purposes  the  lecturer  mentioned  Gyinno- 
gramme  chrysophylia,  G.  argyrophylla,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
D.  fijiensis,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  and  Nephrolepis  in 
variety. 
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THE     WEATHER. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  Ihe 
weather  tluoughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  Septcmher  2,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office : — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

Tbe  <wa(/ici-.— Over  the  Kingilom  as  a  whole  the  conditisHS 
were  fair  to  fine,  bill  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland 
rain  fell  rather  frequently.  Thunderstorms  occurred  in 
various  districts  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  week. 

The  tempevaixire  was  again  above  the  average,  the  excess 
amounting  to  more  than  5"  in  England  E.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  were  recorded  on  the  '2Sih  at  most  Scottish  stations, 
or,  rather  variable  dales  in  Ireland,  and  on  September  2  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  England.  The  values  ranged  from  90'  in 
hilgland  E.  (at  Cromer  and  Hillington),  88"  jn  the  Midland 
C  .unties,  87"  in  England  S.E.,  and  86"  in  England  N.E.  to 
?a-  in  Scotland  W.,  and  to  08°  in  Scotland  N.  At  Greenwich 
Observatory  the  maximum  on  September  !2  was  as  high  as 
b'l-,  and  at  Camden  Square  i)tl°.  The  lowest  of  the  minima 
varied  from  3JI"  in  England  S.E.  (at  Marlborough)  and  87°  in 
Scotland  E.  to  45»  in  England  N.E.  and  N.  W.,  and  to  54°  in 
tlie  English  Channel.  The  lowest  grass  readings  were  30^  at 
Cratbes  on  August  30,  and  28^  at  Llangammarch  Wells  on 
llie  81st.  At  several  stations  the  thermometer  remained 
above  40°,  and  at  Southend-onSea  the  minimum  was  50°. 

The  mean  tempcraUire  uj  the  sen.— At  all  stations  except 
I-erwick  and  Newquay  the  water  was  warmer  than  during 
I'le  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  difierence  at  Mar- 
late  and  Lamlash  being  as  much  as  6".  The  means  for  the 
week  ranged  from  OS"  at  Margate,  above  66°  at  the  Shipwash 
Lightship  and  Eastbourne,  and  63"  at  Plymouth  to  54J°  at 
Isurnmouth,  and  to  54°  at  Lerwick. 

'y\>ti  uiinjnll  was  more  than  the  average  in  Scotland  N. 
and  W.,  but  less  elsewhere.  In  England  E.  the  fall  was 
-  U-ss  than  OT  inch.  Large  quantities  were  experienced  in 
some  Scottish  districts  about  the  middle  or  towards  the  end 
of  the  week.  At  Glencarron  there  was  1-27  inch  on  August 
Bl,  and  1'30  inch  on  September  1,  and  at  Fort  William  1-84 
inch  on  the  31st.  Rather  more  than  10  inch  fell  at  Portallock 
and  Rothesay  on  the  31st.  A  thunderstorm  at  Aberdovey 
yielded  1'14  inch  of  rain  on  the  27th. 

The  brighl  suiislimc  exceeded  the  normal  in  all  districts, 
the  excess  being  very    uniform.    Tbe  percentage   of   the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  65  in  Ihe  English  Channel, 
and  m  in  England  S.E.  to  44  in  Ireland  N.  and  Scotland  E.,  • 
and  to  40  in  Scotland  N. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS, 

Week  ending  September  6. 

The  ninth  ivarm  and  dry  week  in  succession. — The  day  tem- 
peratures during  the  past  week  were  higher  than  in  either  of 
Ihe  two  previous  weeks,  and  on  the  hottest  day  tbe  highest 
1,-ading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  88°.  On  the  other 
hind,  on  two  nights  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  respec- 
tively to  within  7"  and  3°  of  the  freezing  point.  The  ground 
i  now  as  much  as  5°  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1 
.iiid  ■■'.  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on  two  days,  but  to  the  total  depth 
c'  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch.  Since  the  end  of  June,  or 
in  rhe  last  10  weeks,  only  IJ  inch  of  rain  has  fallen,  two- 
II  1,-iIsof  which  small  amount  was  deposited  on  four  days. 
Tins  is  the  ninth  week  since  there  was  any  percolation  at 
al:  ihrough  either  of  the  soil  gauges.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
avi-iage  for  8}  liours  a  day,  or  for  three  hours  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  Autumn.  On  two  days 
the  sun  shone  for  11  hours,  which  is  a  very  unusual  duration 
of  blight  sunshine  for  September.  Light  airs  and  calms 
hjve  alone  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  the  direction  of 
these  light  airs  were  very  variable.  The  mean  amount  of 
ur  islure  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  24  per 
ctnl.  On  two  days  the  diBerence  between  the  readings  of 
an  ordinary  thermometer  and  one  with  its  bulb  kept  con- 
stantly moist  amounted,  at  3  p.m.,  to  respectively 21°  and 20°. 
a. 

August. 

Exlraorilmarily  hot  end  .(ly.— This  was  the  liottest  August 
I  have  yet  recorded  here,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  past  25  years. 
The  day  temperatures  were  on  an  average  nearly  8°  warmer, 
and  tbenight  3A°  warmer  than  their  respective  means  for  the 
same  25  years,  and  higher  than  in  any  August  of  the  same 
I'eriod.  On  11  days  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer 
screen  exceeded  80°.  on  five  days  85",  on  three  days  90°,  and 
on  the  hottest  day  of  all  reached  96",  which  is  the  highest 
shade  temperature  yet  recorded  here  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to 
3i)°,  which  is  with  two  exceptions  the  highest  extreme  mini- 
mum temperature  yet  recorded  here  in  August.  Rain  fell 
on  only  11  days,  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  which  is  just  a  quarter  of  the  average  rainfall 
for  the  month.  In  the  past  55  years  there  has  been  only 
orie  drier  August  in  Berkhamsted,  and  that  was  in  1880. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  7J  liours  a  day,  which 
is  IJ  hour  a  day  in  excess  of  the  August  average.  There 
have  been,  in  tbe  last  26  years,  only  four  other  .'Augusts  with  a 
greater  duration  of  bright  sunshine.  The  winds  were  as  a 
rule  very  light.  In  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed 
i2  miles;  direclion  south.  There  have  been  only  three 
.aimer  Augusts  in  the  twenty-five  vears.    The  atmosphere 
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the  air  at  3  u  m.,  being  11  per  cent,  bi 
quantity  for  that  hour.     Not  for 
so  dry  in   August. 

The  Summer. 
Extiaordinarily  hot,  dry,  and  sunny.— June  was  moder- 
ately warm,  while  July  and  August  taken  together  were 
extraordinarily  hot.  In  my  own  records  for  the  past  26 
suruuers  this  summer  comes  out  as  Ihe  hottest  of  them  all. 
On  the  wannest  day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer 
screen  rose  to  96°— the  highest  reading  ever  recorded  here, 
rind  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
6°  of  frost,  which  on  the  other  hand  is,  with  two  exceptions 
the  lowest  extreme  minimum  indicated  here  by  that  ther- 
mometer in  any  previous  summer.  The  total  rainfall  only 
amounted  to  3J  inches,  which  is  not  much  more  than  half 
the  average  quantity  for  the  three  summer  months.  Of  that 
amount  2J  inches  was  deposited  in  June,  leaving  only 
IJ  inch  for  July  and  August.  This  was  the  driest  summer 
since  1887,  or  for  24  years.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  eight  hours  a  day-making  this  Ihe  brightest  summer 
ny   record.      E.  M.,  Berkhamsted, 
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Address  :  Coalite.  The  address  of  the  firm  which 
manufactures  the  fuel  known  as  GoaUte  is  3, 
London  Wall  Buildings,  London. 

Aerul  or  .Stem  Tubers  of  Potatos :  A.  M., 
New  Barnet.  The  specimens  of  stem  tubers  of 
Potatos  are  interesting,  but  not  uncommon. 
Examples  were  illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  as  long  ago  as  November  1,  1873. 
The  tuber  being  a  modified  bud,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  tubers  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced as  a.\illiary  outgrowths  on  the  stem. 

Carnation  Att.-icked  by  Insect  Pest:  L.  J.  G., 
Biicl-s.  Spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur 
everv  third  day  at  the  strength  of  1  ounce  in 
3  gallons  of  water. 

Ferns  :  H.  P.  There  is  no  disease  present  in 
your  Ferns ;  the  damage  is  due  to  scorching 
by  sunshine  whilst  they  were  wet. 

Grapes:  7?.  N.,  Fmchham.  The  berries  have 
been  scorched  by  the  sun  whilst  they  were 
damp.  Ventilate  the  house  early  in  the"  day  to 
allow  the  fruit  to  become  dry  before  the  sun- 
rays  become  powerful. 

Insect:  If.  Fox.  The  large  "  fly  "  you  send  is 
Sire.\  gigas,  the  wood-wasp"  (see  fig.  94). 
The  female  insect  is  very  destructive  to  Coni- 
ferous trees,  piercing  through  the  bark  and  de- 
positing her  eggs  in  the  wood  by  means  of  an 
ovipositor.  The  wood-wasp  is  like  a  hornet  in 
appearance,  but  has  \\o  power  to  sting. 


Fig.  94. — siRE.x  gigas:   the  wood-wasp. 

Ivy:  U'.  C,  Baven^cuurt  I'nrk.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  Ivy  leaves;  the  injury 
has  been  caused  by  drip. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  .V.  Tost.  Gooseberry  Apple  ; 
R.  S.  Quarry ;  Dumelow's  Seedling. — J . 
MacD.,  Stii-li'iiij.  1,  Pond's  Seedling;  2, 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonum ;  3,  Mitchelson's ;  4, 
Kirke's. — P.  B.  1,  Northern  Dumpling ;  2, 
French  Crab  ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4,  Yorkshire 
Beauty  ;  5  and  7.  Ribston  Pippin  ;  6,  Y'orkshire 
Greening. —  W.  Cooper.  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance. — A.  11'.  /).  Your  labels  were  all 
detached ;  send  again  with  the  numbers 
fastened  more  securely. — F.  .4.  D.  1  and  2, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4  and 
5,  Lord  Derby ;  6,  Cox's  Pomona.  The 
Pears  arrived  in  a  condition  of  pulp. — 
A.  B.  C.  (Apples)  1.  Alfriston;  2,  Ribston 
Pippin  (Pears)  1  and  2,  Beurre  Diel;  3, 
Beurre  d'Amanlis. — ('.  A.  F.  1,  Purple  Gage; 
2.  Prince  of  Wales;  3.  Prince  Englebert ;  4. 
Denniston's  Superb  ;  5.  BIu?  Prolific  ^6,  Belgian 
Purple. —  W.  Toyler.     Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 

Names  of  Plants  :  T.  Euphorbia  Lathyris. — 
--I.  J.  C.  1,  Achillea  millefolium;  2,  Hibiscus 
syriacus. — .4.  B.  C.  1,  Juniperus  chinensis 
aurea  ;  2,  Thuja  occidentalis  aurea ;  3,  Juni- 
perus chinensis ;  4,  Cupressus  pisifera  squar- 
rosa  :  5  and  6,  C.  Lawsoniana  vars.  ;  7,  Scutel- 
laria galericulata  ;  8,  Angelica  sylvestris ;  9. 
Pulicaria  dysenterica  ;  10,  Valeriana  officinalis  ; 
11,  Sequoia  gigantea. — S.  H.,  Queen's  Co. 
Hibiscus  syriacus. — Cerii.s.  1,  Bignonia  radi- 
cans ;  2,  Podocarpus  chilina. — F.  W.  T.  Loni- 
cera  sempervirens. — /''.  B.  1,  Populus 
canescens  ;  2,  P.  alba  ;  3,  Pyrus  Aucuparia  ;  4, 
Cotoneaster    fritrida  :    5,    Ptelea    trifoliata ;    6, 


Acer  dasycarpum. — 7?.  E.  Head.  Lathyrus 
sativus. — G.  T.  11'.  1,  Statice  eximia  supsrba  ; 
2,  S.  lattfolia.— ./.  M.  D.,  Stirling.  1,  Agave 
gemiflora;  2,  (the  small  tufted  plant),  Ophio- 
pogon  japonica.— ir.  it-  .S'.  Aster  Aniellus.— 
.■1.  B.  1.  Oncidium  flexuosum ;  2,  Satyrium 
membranaceum ;  3,  Polystachya  ottoniana. — 
H.  T.  1,  Davallia  pentaphylla ;  2,  Davallia 
ornata.— ir.  B.  1,  Dracaena  "amabile ;  2,  Dra- 
csena  ornata ;  3,  Saponaria  officinalis  flore 
pleno;  4,  Chenopodium  purpurascens. — G.  C. 
Cassine  fulvida,  often  known  in  gardens  as 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus.— i^.  /.  ti.  Hibiscus 
syriacus. — B.  A;.  S'.  Glyceria  aquatica. — 
Anxioui.  1,  Rudbeckia  laciniata ;  2,  Hele- 
nium  autumnale ;  3,  H.  a.  var  pumilum. — 
E.  K.  1,  Indigofera  hebepetala  ;  2,  actinidia 
chinensis.— £7.  C.  Codisums  (Crotons) :  1, 
Souvenir  de  Thos.  Rochford  ;  2,  Flambeau  ;  3, 
Laingii ;  4,  Princess  of  Wales ;  5,  Countess 
Surperba  ;  6,  Mortii ;  7,  Etna  ;  8,  Aigburthen- 
sis ;  9.  Aneituemensis ;  10,  Emperor  Alexan- 
der III.  ;  11,  Andreanus  ;  12,  Queen  Victoria  ; 
13,  nobilis. 

Orchid  Le.wes  with  M.^rkings  :  F.  V.  T.  The 
injury  to  the  Orchid  foliage  is  caused  by  the 
fungus  known  as  Thielavia  basicola.  Sponge 
the  leaves  on  alternate  days  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  adding  1  ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur 
dissolved  in  3  gallons  of  water. 

Pelargoniums  as  Standards  :  F.  S.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  make  excellent  decorative  stand- 
ard plants.  Varieties  should  be  chosen 
that  are  known  to  flower  freely,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  those  which 
are  best  suited  for  winter  flowering  are 
best  for  training  in  this  form.  Select  the 
best  of  the  stock  that  has  been  used 
during  the  preceding  winter  as  dwarf, 
bushy  plants.  In  nearly  every  instance  a 
strong  shoot  will  be  found  to  be  pushing 
forth  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  this 
should  be  retained,  gradually  removing  all 
other  growths.  This  shoot  will  grow  awav 
freely,  and  in  a  season  form  a  strong,  main 
stem.  A  batch  of  plants  should  be  treated  in 
this  manner  every  year  to  provide  fresh  stock. 
The  scented-leaved  Pelargoniums  make  excel- 
lent standard  plants,  and  large  specimens  may 
be  seen  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton.  The 
largest  of  these  are  7  feet  in  height,  and 
3  feet  through  the  head,  being  sixteen  years 
old.  Both  P.  capitatum,  the  rose-scented 
variety,  and  P.  Radula  major  need  no  pruning, 
merely  training  the  shoots  in  their  places  by 
tying.  P.  Clorinda  is  a  scented-leaved  variety, 
producing  handsome,  pink  flowers.  Plants 
of  this  variety  need  to  be  renewed  every  year 
or  two.  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  propagate 
fresh  stock  each  season.  P.  Ardens,  a  small - 
flowered,  scarlet  Pelargonium,  is  also  very 
pretty  grown  as  a  standard. 
Poplar  Tree  with  Three  Holes  :  Poplar, 
Bolhfhire.  The  holes  have  most  probably  been 
made  by  the  larvae  of  some  boring  insect,  such 
as  the  wood-leopard  moth.  A  piece  of  stiff 
wire  inserted  in  the  holes  will  most  probably 
kill  the  larvje. 

Surplus  Flowers  for  Market:  A.  //.  /'.  If 
the  flowers  you  name  are  well  grown,  and 
properly  bunched  and  packed,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  to  a  salesman 
in  Covent  Garden  Market.  The  amount 
they  will  realise  will  depend  upon  the 
quality,  the  supply,  and  the  demand  when 
they  are  ready  for  sale.  Gyp.sophila  elegans 
does  not  travel  well  except  when  packed  up- 
right in  baskets,  so  that  the  inflorescences  are 
not  crushed.  This  flower  is  usually  sent  by  the 
growers  in  vans,  seldom  by  rail. 

Tomato  Foli\oe:  Puzzled.  The  succulent, 
fleshy  condition  of  the  Tomato  leaves  is  such 
as  is  often  seen  after  the  i;se  oi  a  fungicide 
containing  a  copper  salt ;  they  are  free  from 
fungous  disease.  If  copper  has  not  been  used, 
then  the  cause  mu^t  be  looked  for  in  some  error 
of  culture. 
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THE   LILY   SEASON   IN 
SCOTLAND. 

THOUGH  OiieiUal  and  American  Lilies 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  flowered  ad- 
mirably this  year,  their  growth,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  their  development, 
■was  seriously  affected  by  the  long  absence 
of  rain.  The  great  Himalayan  Lily  (Lilium 
giganteiim),  for  example,  did  not  attain  in 
my  garden  to  anything  appro.ximating  to 
its  normal  height,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  more  successful  at  Monreith,  in  this 
county,  where,  as  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
has  recorded  in  these  columns,  it  reached 
an  elevation  of  from  7  feet  to  8  feet.  But 
there  is  always,  in  such  cases,  some  cul- 
tural consolation.  In  mj-  own  garden, 
whilst  its  floweiirtg  stem  was  by  no  means 
imposing,  it  made  amends  in  the  remark- 
able dimensions  and  luminousness  of  its 
ivon'-white,  violet-tinted  flowers,  which 
were,  without  exception,  the  largest 
I  have  seen.  The  grandest  speci- 
men   of    L.     giganteum    that  has    come 


under  my  notice  this  year  was  shown 
to  me  recently  by  the  Viscountess 
Dalrymple,  an  ardent  horticulturist,  in 
her  ladyship's  interesting  "  wild  garden  " 
at  Lochinch  Castle.  It  was  fully  10  feet 
high,  and  had  15  magnificent  flowers.  The 
quantity  of  seed  its  great  capsules  at 
present  so  firmly  enclose  must  be  enor- 
mous. 

L.  monadelphum  Szovitzianum,  grow- 
ing in  a  comparatively  shady  portion  of 
my  garden,  in  congenial  clay,  was  little 
less  iu  stature  than  it  has  been  in  foimer 
years.  But  the  slight  difference  in  height 
was  somewhat  in  its  favour,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  for  it  has  fre- 
quently ascended  to  such  an  elevation  that 
its  lemon-coloured  flowers,  enfolded  by 
the  leaves  of  a  venerable  Apple  tree,  were 
sometimes  passed  by  -without  notice. 

L.  Henryi,  with  its  rich,  orange-coloured 
blossoms,  by  reason  of  its  reliability  and 
splendid  effectiveness,  is  one  of  my  most 
precious  possessions.  Planted  in  ordinary 
garden  loam,  slightly  enriched  w  ith  an  ad- 
mixture of  leaf-mould,  it  has  flowered  in 
the  same  situation  for  at  least  l.'i  years, 
and  no  season,  however  exacting,  seems  to 
affect  it  very  much.  I  have  been  greatly 
charmed  by  the  reappearance  in  my  gar- 
den of  that  veritable  gem,  L.  japonicum 
[Krameri],  introduced  from  the  mountain 
regions  of  Japan  by  the  late  Dr.  Wallace, 
of  Colchester.  Keplanted  two  years  ago 
in  what  I  deemed  a  favourable  situation, 
in  a  fibrous,  peaty  soil,  I  imagined,  when 
it  failed  to  show  itself  last  season,  that  it 
must  have  died  ;  but,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  once  observed,  "  it  is  the  unexpected 
that  happens,"  and  such  has  been  my  ex- 
perience with  this  lovely  Lily.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  coloured  jilate  in  Mr.  Grove's 
highly-interesting  and  instructive  book 
on  Lilies  (Present-day  Gardening  series), 
w^hich  I  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  about 
a  fortnight  ago  in  Logan  House. 

L.  Washingtonianum,  after  flowering 
with  graceful  effect  for  many  seasons,  has 
died  out  witii  me,  which  I  greatly 
regret,  for  its  refined  aspect,  combined 
with  its  delicate  fragrance,  make  it  by  far 
the  most  fascinating  of  American  Lilies. 
Of  the  varieties  of  L.  auratum,  my  sup- 
reme favourite  is  virginale,  an  almost 
white  derivative  from  A.  platyphyllum. 
It  is  quite  as  reliable  and  enduring  as  its 
parent,  and  its  flowers,  though  by  no 
means  numerous,  are  very  handsome.  I 
ought  to  record  that  my  nearest  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  John  Hill,  who  is  at  once  a 
mechanic,  a  poet,  and  an  earnest  amateur 
horticulturist,  has  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Lilium  auratum  platyphyllum  in 
his  garden  this  year.  1  recommend  to  him 
a  trial  of  the  most  distinctive  of  this  in- 
valuable family,  viz.,  rubro-vittatum. 

Of  the  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum,  those 
that  succeed  best  in  southern  Scotland  are 
Wilsonii  and  giganteum,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter vigoious  variety  has  doubtless  received 
its  name  from  the  dimensions  of  its  long 
and  lustrous  blooms.  Of  L.  speciosum, 
which  combines  refinement  of  form  with 
exquisite   fragiance,    the   most  promising 


varieties  tliis  season  are  roseum,  Melpo- 
mene, and  Kraetzeri,  of  which  the  last- 
mentioned  is  especially  beautiful,  with  its 
finely-reflexed,  green-banded,  snow-white 
flowers. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  such 
highly-attractive  Asiatic  Lilies  as  L.  ne- 
palense,  L.  Lowii  and  L.  Wallichanum  are 
not  adapted  for  garden  cultivation  for 
they  are  grandly  effective  when  grown 
in  a  conservatory.  David  E.  Wil- 
liamson, Manse  of  Kirhmaiden,  Wigtown- 
slt  ire. 


THE    ROSARY. 

HYBRID   RUGOSA    ROSES. 

Thd  notes  on  The  Pruning  of  Roses  by  While 
Rose  (see  vol.  xlix.,  p.  129)  is  one  of  extreme 
interest,  if  only  for  the  reference  it  contains  to 
the  Rugosa  section  of  Roses.  I  am  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  neglect  by  British  nurserymen 
of  such  a  charming  Rose  as  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Clever,  and  the  very  meagre  descriptions  to  be 
found  in  catalogues.  I  know  of  only  one  grower 
who  devotes  a  few  lines  in  his  list  to  this  Rose, 
and  he  admits  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
acquisitions  to  the  Rose  family.  I  am  often 
puzzled  at  this  app.arent  neglect  on  the  part  of 
our  nurserymen  of  this  splendid  Rose,  and 
cainiot  find  any  circumstance  to  account  for  it. 
In  nearly  all  catalogues  we  find  this  variety 
listed  among  the  ordinary  Rugosas,  which  is 
most  misleading,  for  it  is  really  a  hybrid  of  out- 
standing merit  and  importance,  and  to  the 
ordinary  amateur  grower  its  inclusion  in  this  list 
conveys  nothing  whatever  of  its  e.xquisite  beauty 
and  total  difference  from  others  of  the  section. 
It  was  raised  by  the  eminent  German  botanist, 
Dr.  Miiller,  from  a  cross  between  a  seedling 
variety  from  Gloire  de  Dijon  crossed  with  Due 
de  Rohan,  and  the  Rugosa  variety  named  Ger- 
manica.  Traces  of  this  parentage  are  readily 
noted  in  the  growth  and  habit  of  Conrad  F. 
Meyer,  and  it  is  a  splendid  Rose  with  very 
fragrant  imperial  pink  blossoms  of  the  finest 
form,  making  an  outstanding  object  in  gardens. 

The  variety  seems  to  possess  every  desirable 
virtue  among  Roses ;  it  is  easily  grown  and 
thrives  in  almost  all  soils;  its  wood  is  almost 
frost-proof,  and  it  is  a  Rose  which,  in  Scotland 
at  least,  resists  mildew.  It  yields  a  wealth  of 
blossoms  from  early  June  till  late  October,  and, 
grown  as  a  standard,  it  is  superb.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant,  I  think,  when  we  may  look  for 
a  hybrid  Rugosa  section  in  all  good  catalogues, 
for  just  as  I'ernet  Ducher  has  given  us  a  new 
race  of  Peruettiana  Roses,  Dr.  Miiller  has 
initiated  a  race  of  hybrid  Rugosas  which  will 
prove  of  the  greatest  hnportance  and  value  in 
gardens.  Several  new  sorts  are  now  in  com- 
merce, but  it  is  too  early  to  write  of  their  merits, 
but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  white  sport  from 
Conrad  F.  Meyer,  named  Nova  Zembla,  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  white-flowered  varieties.  The  new 
yellow  hybrid  Rugosa  Daniel  Lesueur  mentioned 
by  White  Base,  and  which  he  judges  to  be 
very  nearly  related  to  the  Dijon  Teas,  was  piit 
into  commerce  in  1909,  and  I  can  only  find  it 
mentioned  iu  one  British  catalogue  ;  this  also  is 
ono  of  Dr.  MUller's  hybrids.  I  was  only  able  to 
procure  plants  of  this  Rose  last  autumn,  and  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see  it  in  flower,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  your  correspondent  as  to  it«  being 
related  to  the  Dijon  Teas.  Certainly  nothing  in 
the  appearance  of  the  wood  and  habit  of  growth 
suggests  this  contention,  and  a  consideration  of 
the  parentage  dispels  any  doubt  on  the  point. 
A  seedling  from  Pierre  Notting  and  Safrano 
cro.ssed  v.'ith  R.  rugosa  Germanica  gave  Daniel 
LKwueur,    and    there    is  surely    no   trace   of   Dijon 
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Tea  in  that  cross.  If  this  new  yellow  Rose  is 
iinytliing  like  its  progenitors,  what  a  noble  trio 
we  shall  possess  with  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  Nova 
Zenibla,  and  Daniel  Lesueur.  Fragi-ance  will  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
of  these  Hybrid  Ttugosa  Roses,  and  in 
Gravereaux's  variety  of  1904,  named  Rose  a 
Parfum  de  I'Hay  (R.  Damascena  X  General 
Jacqueminot  x  R.  Germanica),  we  have  a  bril- 
liant red  flower  of  unusually  powerful  perfume. 
— George.  M.  Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 

ROSA  HEMISPH^RIGA. 

I  HAVE  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion 
as  to  this  Rose  (see  vol.  XLIX.,  p.  418  and  vol. 
L.,  p.  92),  and  have  considerable  sympathy  with 
IMr.  G.  M.  Taylor's  object  in  collecting  yellow 
Roses. 

I  think  there  has  been  general  agreement 
since  Lindley's  time  that  R.  sulphin-ea  of  Alton 
is  the  same  as  Hermann's  R.  hemisphferica. 
First,  as  to  the  date  of  its  cultivation,  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Parson's  (New  York, 
1847)  may  be  of  interest.  R.  sulphurea,  Ait.,  "  is 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  our  gardeu?, 
though  the  exact  year  of  its  introduction  is  un- 
known. Ludovico  Berthema  tells  us  in  1503  that 
he  saw  great  quantities  of  yellow  Roses  at  Cali- 
cut, whence  it  appears  probable  that  both  the 
single  and  double-flowered  varieties  were  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Turks.  Parkinson  tellsus  ".  .  . 
that  the  double  yellow  Rose  was  first  procured 
to  be  brought  into  England  by  Master  Nicholns 
Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of  London  and  a  great 
lover  of  flowers  from  Constantinople,  which,  as 
we  hear,  was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria, 
but  perished  quickly  with  him,  and  with  all 
others  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  afterwards 
it  was  sent  to  Master  John  de  Frangueville,  a 
merchant  of  London  and  a  great  lover  of  all 
Rose  plants,  as  well  as  flowers  from  which  is 
showing  the  greatest  store  that  is  now  flourishing 
in  this  kingdom." 

It  is  clearly  the  same  Rose  as  that  described 
by  Parkinson  in  his  Paradisus  (1629)  as  Redul?a 
mutliplex.  the  double  yellow  Rose.  He  notes 
the  difliculty  in  getting  it  to  open,  and  that  it 
was  "  very  tender  with  us  here  about  London." 
Hermann,  who  wrote  his  "  De  Rosie  "  in  1762, 
described  it  under  the  name  hemisphaerica. 
Lindley  (1820)  who  treated  Alton's  sulphurea  and 
Hermann's  hemisphierica  as  identical,  calls  it 
by  far  the  most  splendid  of  the  genus,  and  says 
that  it  has  never  been  heard  of  in  a  single  state 
nor  even  near  it.  He  notices  the  diflroulty  in 
making  the  Rose  expand,  and  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  had  it  growing  and  flowering  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  when  planted  in  the  soil  of 
a  marsh. 

This  Rose  seems  to  have  formed  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Garchner.-C 
Chronicle  (see  p.  811),  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear to  have  proved  most  successful  when  grown 
on  an  east  aspect,  next  on  a  north,  and  then  on 
a  west  aspect,  only  one  success  has  been  recorded 
on  a  south  aspect.  Jamain  and  Founey  (Paris, 
1873)  note,  evidently  with  some  surprise,  that 
though  this  Rose  does  better  on  a  moist  than  a 
dry  soil,  it  succeeds  fairly  well  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  seldom  in  England.  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul  in  V/ie  7?o.?e  Garden  (9th  edition,  1888).  has 
a  long  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  says  he  has 
never  heard  of  it  flowering  near  London  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  any  large  manu- 
facturing town.  He  mentions  Ballater  and 
Edinhurgh  in  Scotland,  and  a  house  in  Enfield 
Chase,  where  it  was  planted  on  a  N.E.  aspect, 
as  places  where  the  Rose  has  succeeded. 

Regel  (1877)  calls  Persian  yellow  a  garden 
form  of  this  Rose ;  it  is  certainly  a  far  easier 
Rose  to  persuade  to  do  well  in  England,  though, 
as  Mr.  Paul  says,  it  is  "  not  of  equal  beauty  " 
with  R.  hemisphoerica.  It  is  clear  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  Rose  has  long  formed  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  English  gardeners,  and  seems  to 
ba   one   of   those   diflicult   subjects   for   English 


gardens,  requiring  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere, 
with  plenty  of  sun,  plenty  of  water,  and  perhaps 
free  drainage,  and  one  may  further  suspect  that 
its  requirements  might  be  more  easily  met  in 
Scotland  than  England. 

To  turn  to  the  other  subject,  R.  pimpinellifolia 
lutea  has  long  interested  me.  I  have  noticed 
considerable  variation  in  the  depth  of  yellow  in 
the  petals  in  different  plants  of  this  variety,  and, 
I  fancy,  in  the  same  plant  in  different  years.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor  has  noticed  the 
specimens  at  Kew.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  deep  colour  of  some  of 
these  plants,  which,  as  I  then  saw  them,  was 
almost  as  deep  as  Persian  yellow.  With  me 
R.  pimpinellifolia  lutea  is  perhaps  scarcely  so 
tall  a  grower  as  either  R.  hispida  or  R.  xan- 
thina.  but  I  fancy  I  have  seen  it  equalling  both 
these  Roses  in  size.     White  Eose. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

BACTERIAL    DISEASES    OF    PLANTS. 

That  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  are  beginning 
131  this  country  to  attract  the  attention  they  de- 
serve was  evidenced  by  the  discussion  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Sub-section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  1st  inst.  The  first  contribution  was  a 
useful  summary  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  this  subject,  given  by  Prof.  M.  C. 
Potter.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the 
existence  of  bacterial  diseases  in  plants  has  been 
generally  acknowledged.  As  the  result,  however, 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  very  many  inocu- 
lation- experiments,  the  earlier  scepticism  has 
given  way,  and  there  are  now  many  investiga- 
tors in  this,  as  well  as  other  countries  engaged 
in  this  line  of  research.  Although  any  strict 
classification  at  present  is  impossible,  there  are 


Fig.  95. — plum  "blackbird":  a  dessert  variety. 

(Received  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  the  29tli  ult.,  wl  en  shown  by  Messrs.  Laxlon  Bros.) 


TWO  NEW  PLUMS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  29th  ult.,  Jlessrs.  "Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford,  exhibited  several  seedling  Plums.  The 
variety  Blackbird  (see  fig.  95)  was  recommended 
an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Conmiittee.  It  was  raised  from  The  Czar  X 
Curlew.  The  fruit  is  of  a  medium  size  and  has 
a  purple  skin  ;  the  flesh  is  very  pleasant  and  the 
variety  should  prove  a  useful  addition  to  dessert 
Plums.  Prosperity  (see  fig.  96)  is  also  a  purple- 
skinned  fruit,  the  flesh  being  yellow.  The 
parents  of  this  variety  were  Grand  Duke  and 
The  Czar.  The  Committee  was  favourably  im- 
pressed with  this  culinary  variety,  and  ap- 
pointed a  small  sub-committee  to  report  on  the 
habit  and  cropping  qualities  of  the  tree,  but,  as 
the  crop  has  since  been  gathered,  the  inspection 
must  take  place  next  season. 


certain  well-marked  types  of  bacterial  disease. 
A  large  number  fall  under  the  head  of  the  soft 
rots,  of  which  the  white  rot  of  Turnip 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  Pure  cultures  may  be 
obtained  of  this  barillis,  inoculations  from 
which  on  perfectly  sound  roots  produce  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  about 
12  hours. 

The  bacilli  secrete  an  enzyme  which  rapidly 
dissolves  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cell  wall  and 
causes  the  swelling  and  softening  of  the  cellulox. 
They  then  crowd  along  the  inter-cellular  spaces, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  toxin  which  de- 
stroys the  protoplasm.  With  the  death  of  the 
protoplasm  the  cell  sap  escapes,  affording  addi- 
tional nutriment  for  the  bacteria. 

In  this  way  the  decay  spreads  from  the  point 
of  infection  through  the  root,  until  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days  the  greater  part  of  the  root  is  reduced 
to  a  greyish  soft  mass. 
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Entry  can  take  place  through  the  epidermis  of 
young  plants  that  have  not  yet  developed 
a  cuticle,  but  only  through  a  wound  in  the 
older  parts.  Another  group  of  bacterial  diseases 
is  the  black  rots,  e.g.,  the  black  rot  of 
the  Cruciferae  (Pseudomonas  campestris).  In 
the  early  stages,  the  attack  is  confined  Eo  the 
vascular  bundles,  the  vessels  of  the  xylem  be- 
coming crowded  with  bacteria  and  black  or  dark 
brown  in  colour.  The  rot  then  extends  along 
the  medullary  rays,  giving  a  characteristic  radial 
structure,  and  only  comparatively  late  into  the 
parenchyma.  Finally,  therefore,  the  whole 
flesh  becomes  discoloured,  although  externally 
the  root  may  appear  quite  sound.  In  the  black 
rots  no  conspicuous  swelling  of  the  wall  takes 
place,  so  that  the  tissues  do  not  become  broken 
down  into  a  soft  mass. 

Rather  similar  to  the  abort  are  the  bundle 
rots.  The  xylem  vessels  are  again  the  ele- 
ments primarily  attacked,  the  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates, &c.,  which  they  contain  constituting  a 
favourable  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  bac- 
teria. The  vessels  eventually  become  so  blocked 
with  the  mucilaginous  mass  of  bacteria  that  the 


has  been  suggested  that  this  resemblance  is  more 
than -merely  superficial,  and  may  throw  light  on 
this  difficult  problem  of  animal  pathology. 

The  disease  known  as  fire-blight  (Bacillus 
amylivorus)  is  of  historic  interest,  as  being  the 
first  plant  disease  referred  to  a  bacterial  agency 
(Burrill  1881).  As  in  the  fungi,  the  relations  be- 
tween host  and  parasite  depend  greatly  on  ex- 
ternal conditions — a  lowering  of  the  vitality  of 
the  host  by  bad  cultural  conditions,  excess  of 
nitrogenous  manure,  &c.,  predisposing  to  rot. 
Infection  would  seem  to  take  place  through 
stomata,  nectaries,  or  wounds,  dispersion 
occurring  readily  through  the  xylem  ves- 
sels. Insects,  slugs,  &c.,  no  doubt  carry  - 
pathogenic  germs,  and  by  their  bites  enable  these 
parasites  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  host  in  a 
manner  parallel  to  the  carriage  of  Malaria  by 
mosquitos. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Brooks  contributed  a  paper  on 
"  Bacterial  Gnm  Diseases."  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  "  gum  diseases  " 
attacking  mSiiy  plants  are  bacterial  in  nature. 
Thus  Er«-in  F.  Smith  (1904),  working  in 
America,  proved   conclusively   by  means  of   in- 


FlG.  g6. — PLUM  PROSPERITY  (CRAND  DUKE  X  CZAR). 


supply  of  water  is  cut  off,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  shoot  wilts  above  the  point  of  attack. 

This  sudden  wilting  of  the  foliage  is  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease;  sub.sequentjy  the 
whole  plant  shrivels  and  turns  black. 

To  this  class  belong  the  Potato  and  Tomato 
disease  (B.  solanacearum)  ;  black-leg,  the  black 
stalk  rot,  &c.  The  tumourous  diseases  found  in 
many  plants  form  a  special  class ;  several  have 
been  traced  to  a  bacterial  origin.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  tuberculosis  (rogna)  of  the  vine,  the 
tumour  of  the  Olive  and  the  Crown  Gall.  The 
tumours  of  other  trees  are  probably  also  due  to  a 
bacterial  cause.  The  excessive  enlargement  of 
individual  cells  characteristic  of  the  swellings 
produced  by  Plasmodiophora  and  of  those 
formed  by  Azobact^r  and  Urophlyctis  on  the 
Leguminosa'  is  not  found  in  these  tumours. 
The  cells,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  smaller 
than  the  normal,  due,  no  doubt,  to  stimulus  to 
rapid  cell  division.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
these  tumourous  growths  is  their  capacity  for 
spreading  through  healthy  tissues  by  means  of 
branches  or  "fingers"  which  actually  grow 
thrtjugh  the  tissues  of  the  host,  recalling  the 
spread    of    malignant    growths    in    animals.     It 


oculation  experiments  that  the  gum  disease 
of  the  sugar  cane  in  Australia,  previously  de- 
scribed (in  1893)  by  Cobb,  is  caused  by  a 
specific  bacterium  which  he  named  Pseudomonas 
vascularum.  Similarly  Aderhold  and  Kuhland 
have  recently  proved  that -a  disease  of  Cherry 
trees  in  Germany  is  caused  by  a  bactarium  which 
they  name  Bacillus  spongiosus.  The  symptoms 
are  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  Pear  trees  at- 
tacked by  Pear  blight,  which  is  also  a  bacterial 
disease.  It  was  found  possible  to  isolate  B. 
spongiosus  from  the  masses  of  gum  and  to  grow 
the  organism  in  pure  culture  :  inoculation  experi- 
ments clearly  showed  that  the  bacterium  was  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  • 

This  organism,  however,  is  not  f^e  only  cause 
of  gumming,  for  lertain  fungi  are  kno*n  to  in- 
duce similar  exudations  from  Cherry  trees. 

The  bacterium  attacks  young  trees,  and  the 
production  of  gum  is  most  manifest  in  spring. 
The  bark  alone  is  attacked,  profuse  gumming  oc- 
curring at  the  affected  parts.  Death  eventually 
ensues  through  the  "  ringing  "  of  the  tree  by  the 
spread  of  these  areas,  though  the  process  is  a 
comparatively  slow  one.  In  the  absence  of  com- 
bative measures  it  is  onlv  rarelv  that  a  tree  once 


attacked  ever  recovers.  The  production  of  gum, 
which  is  such  a  conspicuous  accompaniment  of' 
the  disease,  is  almost  certainly  due  to  a  trans- 
formation of  certain  of  the  sugars.  Thus'  thfe' 
bacterium  would  not  grow  at  all  oh  pure 
cellulose:  growth  took  place,- but  no  gum  wtis 
produced  when  glucose  was -used  as  a  medium, 
while  in  the  case  of  catie  -sugar  growth  and  much  ' 
gumming  occurred.  ■  -. 

The  mosaic  disease  of  the  Tobacco  plant  oc- 
curs in  almost  every  region  where  Tobacco  is- 
cultivated.  It  was  formally  attributed  by  Mayer  ■ 
and  Iwanowski  to  bacterial  agency,  but  more- 
recent  work  by  Hunger  and  others  points  rather 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  dua.to  somf 
physiological  disturbline©  within  the^lanfc.  - 

A  BACTERIAIi  DISEASE  OF  THE  POTATO 
'^'      Pl;AN*e  ik- IRELAND.  "' 

At  a  meetii?g  of '0e  Agricultural  Section  of 
the. British  Association^  Mr.  G.  H.  Pettybridge, 
Economic  Botanist  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 
gave  an  account  of  a  disease  of  the  Potato  plant 
(including  tubers)  in  Ireland,  of  which  no  de- 
tailed account  has  been  published. 

The  existence  of  one  or  more  bacterial  diseases 
of  the  Potato  in  Ireland  has  been  assumed  for 
the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  but  the  matter  has 
not  been  closely  investigated.  Early  in  the 
present  century,  Delacroix  investigated  a  bac- 
terial disease  of  the  Potato  in  France,  which 
caused  yellowing  of  the  foliage,  and,  eventually, 
disease  of  the  tubers.  Microscopic  examination 
showed  a  development  of  gummy  matter  in  the 
wood  vessels,  and  the  presence  of  a  bacterium 
which  was  thought  to  resemble  the  Bacillns 
solanacearum  of  V.  E.  Smith  in  America. 

From  an  examination  of  material  sent  from 
Ireland,  the  author  judged  the  disease  to  be 
prevalent  in  that  country  also. 

In  a  late  paper,  Delacroix  identified  "  brunis- 
«ure  "  (browning)  of  the  Potato  as  due  to  the 
-ime  organism,  which  was  thought  to  infest  the 
plant  from  the  soil.  Later  work  by  Johnson  in 
Ireland  suggested  that  other  organisms  patho- 
genic to  the  Potato  occurred,  and  in  1906  he  le- 
corded  B.  phytophorus,  as  a  general  cause  of 
"yellow  blight,"  "black  leg,"  and  "Potato 
tuber  rot  "  in  Ireland. 

It  was  in  order  to  clear  up  uncertainty  on  this 
point,  and  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  cau.se  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  wide- 
.spread  disease  of  the  Potato  that  the  investiga- 
tion described  below  was  undertaken. 

It  was  first  determined  that.  "  yellowing  "  or 
"  yellow  blight  "  of  the  Potato  was  not  a  disease 
due  to  bacterial  or  fungal  action,  but  a  patho- 
logical condition  induced  by  unfavourable  condi- 
tions. Black  stalk  rot,  the  name  suggested  by 
the  authors  for  the  disease,  also  known-  as 
"  black  leg,"  or  "  schwarzbeinigkeit  "  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  proved  to  be  of  bacterial  origin. 
The  organism  causing  it  ha»  been  isolated  and 
grown  in  cultures,  from  which  fresh  infections 
have  been  readily  produced. 

The  symptoms  previously  had  often  been  con- 
fused with  those  caused  by  the  fungus  Sclero- 
tinia  sclerotiorum,  in  the  so-called  stalk  disease. 
Black  stalk  rot  u.sually  appears  early  in  the 
season,  often  as  early  as  the  second  week  in 
June.  Affected  plants  are  stunted  in  growth,  the 
foliage  becomes  pale  green  or  yellow,  and  ulti- 
mately wilts.  Individual  stalks  are  easily  re- 
moved from  the  soil,  owing  to  the  damaged  con- 
dition of  the  roots,  and  the  stalk  becomes  black- 
ened and  rotten  at  or  below  the  ground-level — a 
condition  which  may  spread  later  to  the  upper 
branches.  Diseased  .stems,  split  longitudinally, 
allow  that  the  softer  tissues  have  become  soft 
and  blackened,  and  there  is  usually  a  sharp  lino 
of  demarcation  between  the  diseased  and  healthy 
tissues.  In  section,  the  vascular  tissues  are  seen 
to  be  deeply  discoloured,  and  the  stem  cuts 
toughly. 

Yellowish-brown    gummy    material    occurs    In 
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the  cavities  of .  the  vessels,  the  walls  are  dis- 
coloured, and  mobile  bacteria  are  present  in  the 
vessels,  from  the  cut  ends  of  which  a  blackish 
liquid  often  exudes. 

The  organism  causing  the  disease  has  been 
isolated  from  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
injection  from  cultures  rapidly  induces  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

It  is  a  rod-shaped  bacterium,  occurring  in  two's 
or  three's,  or  often  in  long  chains,  the,,rods  being 
themselves  of  considerable  length.  Movements 
of  a  rapid  swimming  or  "  darting  "  kind  are  ex- 
hibited. 

The  bacillus  does  not  appear  to  be  identical 
with  any  species  yet  described.  It  closely  re- 
sembles B.  phytophthorse,  but  differs  in  several 
critical  features.  It  is  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
distinct  species,  for  which  the  name  Bacillus 
melanoges  is  suggested.  It  is  extremely  patho- 
genic to  the  Potato,  and  retains  its  virulence  for 
a  long  time  in  culture.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
when  the  disease  occurs  early  in  the  season,  the 
diseased  plants  die,  and  subsequent  growth  of 
neighbouring  healthy  plants  may  obliterate  the 
gaps  so  caused,  so  that  the  crop,  later  in  the 
season,  appears  an  entirely  healthy  one. 

Plants    attacked    late    may    produce    tubers 


THROUGH  LITTLE  NAMAQUALAND  WITH 
THE  VASGULUM  AND  THE  GAMERA.* 

(Concluih\l  from  p.  101.) 
The  lower  course  of  the  Orange  River  lies  in 
a  valley  of  desolation.  The  mountains  of  the 
Gariepinet  wall  become  successively  lower  and 
more  barren  towards  the  river ;  along  a  broad 
belt,  one  margin  of  which  meets  the  bush  which 
fringes  the  high-waterj  mark,  the  other  being 
1,000  or  1,500  feet  above  it,  vegetation  is  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  The  scenery  of  this  desert  zone  is 
bold  and  very  characteristic  (see  fig.  97).  The 
mountains  rise  steeply  from  the  strip  of  sand  or 
alluvial  gravel  which  forms  the  river  bank  ;  in 
some  places  their  bases  plunge  so  abruptly  into 
the  water,  that  neither  plant  nor  animal  can  find 
a  foothold;  their  rough,  rock-strewn  slopes  har- 
bour plants  only  here  and  there  in  exceptionally 
favourable  crevices ;  their  summits  cut  the  sky 
in  sharply-toothed  ridges ;  they  are  separated  by 
narrow,  winding  gorges,  which  imprison  the  dry, 
sandy  beds  of  periodically  tributary  streams. 
And  the  whole  surface  reflects  the  intense  sun- 
light afi  a  blinding  glitter.  The  violent  winds 
which  sweep  up  the  valley  day  after  day  during 
the  summer  carry  with  them  an  immense  amount 


Fig.   97. — NEAR    BETHANY    DRIFT. 

iHs  of  the  picture  on  the  right.      A  few  trees  of  the  Bastard  Ebony  (Eu 
:ibulary  stream  bed.    The  small  round  bushes  are  niost'y  Euphorbias. 


which  become  infected,   and   constitute  an  easy 
means  of  spreading  the  disease  if  used  as  "  sets." 

The  disease  can  be  transferred  to  other  plants, 
e.g.,  Turnip  and  Parsnip,  and  some  farmers  are 
inclined  to  connect  rotting  of  Turnips  with  that 
of  Potatos.  There  is  a  possibility  that  bacterial 
diseases  of  these  plants  may  also  be  due  to  this 
organism. 

The  damage  due  to  this  disease  is  not  easy  to 
estimate.  Part  of  the  loss  occurs  in  the  field, 
affected  plants  producing  no  tubers,  or  these  are 
diseased,  and  rot  after  being  lifted.  The  loss  is 
probably  always  greatest  after  the  Potatos  have 
been  lifted  and  stored  in  clamps,  and  it  has  been 
determined  experimentally  that  healthy,  un- 
wounded  tubers  can  be  infected  by  contact.  So 
far,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  isolate  the 
organism  from  the  soil,  or  to  prove  that  this  is 
the  source  of  infection,  nor  has  any  means  of 
sterilising  "seed"  Potatos  by  heat  proved 
effectual.  Further  experiments  in  this  direction 
are  in  progress. 

(To  he  continued.) 


of  sand,  sometimes  of  particles  too  large  to  be 
called  sand,  and  make  life  a  burden.  Exposed 
surfaces  are  swept  bare  and  polished.  On  the  leo 
side  of  every  bush  or  protruding  stone  there  lies 
a  long  and  dwindling  ridge  of  sand  recalling  a 
miniature  snowdrift. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  poverty  of  the 
vegetation,  we  must  allow  to  these  winds  no 
small  degree  of  importance.  Another  factor 
doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  the  relatively  low 
elevation  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Along  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  there  are  few  suffi- 
ciently high  to  condense  the  little  moisture 
present  in  the  air,  and  consequently,  outside  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  such  great  masses  as  the 
Khamiesberg  on  the  south  and  the  Karasberg  on 

'Being  some  notes  on  the  Percy  Sladen  Memorial  Rr- 
pedition  to  the  Orange  River,  1910-11.  This  expedition 
was  assisted  by  a  grant  from  tlie  Royal   Society. 

\  G.  Thompson.  Travth  and  ^ilvrnlum  in  Sotithrrn 
Africa.  London  :  1827.  (The  Orange  River  was  formerly 
luiown  as  the  "  Gariep.") 

t  The  river  is  not  tidal  at  Bethany  Drift.  Its  level,  how- 
ever, fluctuates  with  the  rainfall  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Drakensberg. 


the  north,  the  rainfall  is  normally  below  the 
minimum  necessary  for  the  support  of  any  but 
desert  types  of  vegetation.  This  applies  mainly 
to  the  mountain  slopes.  The  sandy  river-beds 
are  well  known  to  possess  a  fairly  constant  supply 
of  subterranean  water,  derived  partly  from  the 
eastern  plateau,  and  to  a  small  extent  no  doubt 
by  infiltration  from  the  permanent  stream  of  tho 
Orange  River. 

The  plants  found  on  the  hills  near  Bethany 
Drift,  are  for  the  most  part,  species  identical  with 
or  allied  to  those  of  the  Namaqualand  Mountain 
ranges.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  §  that 
higher  up,  at  Raman's  Drift  for  example,  where 
the  river-bed  is  enclosed  between  high  and  pre- 
cipitous walls  of  rock,  there  occur  certain  species 
which  are  found  also  in  the  tropical  desert 
regions  of  Damaraland.  Conspicuous  among 
these  is  the  large  and  striking  Euphorbia,  which 
Patersonll  figured  as  E.  virot:a.  At  Bethany 
Drift  the  country  on  both  sides  is  more  open, 
the  prevailing  temperatures  are  no  doubt  lower, 
and  therefore  tropical  species  constitute  a  less 
marked  feature  of  the  vegetation,  many  of  them 
(among  these  apparently  the  Euphorbia)  being 
absent  altogether. 

In  the  minor  river-beds,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  found  a  number  of  species  which  seem 
to  belong  to  Bu-shmanland,  or  to  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  Kalahari,  rather  than  to  the  Mon- 
tane region  of  Namaqualand.  These  include 
some  shrubby  Asclepiads,  Sisyndite  spartea, 
species  of  Acanthacese,  Cucurbitacse,  and  a  few 
annuals. 

The  characteristic  Namaqualand  Aloe  (A. 
dichotoma)  flourishes  exceedingly  in  the  ravines 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  where  its 
gaunt  and  spectral  habit  but  intensifies  the 
forlorn  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness  (see  fig.  98).  A  comparison  with  the 
mounted  figure  in  the  illustration  indicates  the 
great  height  to  which  these  trees  frequently 
attain  in  these  situations.  It  is  probable  that 
taller  specimens  occur  but  rarely  in  the  stretch 
of  a  thousand  miles,  north  and  south,  through 
which  this  species  ranges.  Side  by  side  with  it, 
perhaps  in  even  greater  abundance,  there  occurs 
a  bushy  Aloe  (see  fig.  98)  whose  relation.^hip  to 
A.  dichotoma  is  not  at  first  obvious.  But  a  close 
examination  of  its  bark,  the  branching  of  the 
clem,  and  the  characters  of  its  foliage,  leaves  no 
ri.om  for  doubt  that  they  are  very  closely  allied. 
The  bush  is  very  characteristic  of  the  lower  hiUs 
'.f  the  Richtersveld,  but  the  southern  limit  of  its 
range  is  not  more  than  20  miles  north  of 
Annenous.  Young  plants  of  both  tree  and  bush 
appear  to  be  equally  rare.H  It  is  significant  that 
the  Hottentot  does  not  distinguish  between  them, 
but  calls  them  by  the  same  name  "  Kokerboom." 
And,  indeed,  although  the  flowers  of  the  bush 
have  not  been  seen,  they  may  quite  confidently 
be  referred  to  the  same  species.  Their  differ- 
ences in  habit  depend  upon  the  stage  of  th& 
development  of  the  stem  at  which  branching 
occurs,  and  the  extent  of  the  branching.  In 
the  one  case  the  branches  are  few.  and  the  main 
stem  does  not  fork  until  its  summit  stands  some 
feet  above  the  ground  ;  in  the  other,  branching 
begins  as  soon  as  the  stem  apex  reaches  the  sur- 
face, and  a  very  dense  branch  system  is  produced. 
A  stretch  of  the  Orange  River  between  Bethany 
and  Skates  Drifts  is  shown  in  fig.  99.  The 
stream  turns  to  the  north  in  front  of  the  hill 
seen  in  the  background  (Jackals  Berg).  The 
dense  bush  which  clothes  the  banks  is  identical 
in  composition  with  that  found  50  miles  further 
up-stream**  ;  in  fact,  it  is  probably  very  uniform 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Salix  capensis  and  Zizyphus  mucronata.  which 
are  dominant  species  at  Bethany  Drift  and 
Raman's  Drift,  are  equally  conspicuous  at  the- 
point  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  main  lin« 

to  Kimberley. 

§  Pearson.     The  Geographical  Journal,  1910,  p.  494. 
II  Paterson.     A  Narrative  if  Four  Journeys,  &c.     London^ 
1719. 

IT   Old   plants   of    both   are    growing    in    the    Municipal- 
Gardens  at  Cape  Town. 
•♦  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December,  1909,  p.  370. 
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It  was  pointed  out  in  the  first  of  these  articles 
that,  although  the  summer-flowering  season  in- 
creases in  importance  from  south  to  north,  yet 
throughout  Namaqualand  the  great  bulk  of  the 
species  flower  in  the  spring  months. 

These  scattered  notes  have  been  concerned  with 
the  summer  vegetation,  but  the  few  words  in 
which  the  late  Dr.  Bolus  so  vividly  clothes  a 
general  impression  of  the  spring  flowers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annenous  may  fitly  be  quoted  : 
"  I  was  amazed  on  visiting  that  desert  country 
after  the  rains  of  June  to  July,  1883,  to  see 
tracts,  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent,  covered  with 
sheets  of  living  fire  or  glowing  purple,  visible 
from  several  miles  distance,  caused  by  the  beau- 
tiful Compositae  in  flower,  and  nothing  is  more 
singular  than  to  see  this  luxuriance  intermingled 
with  the  black  or  white  branches  of  dead  shrubs 
kiUed  by  previous  droughts,  standing  like  ghostly 
intruders  on  a  scene  of  merriment  and  joy.  These 
charming  displays  pass  away  all  too  rapidly,  and 
in  a  month  or  two  little  that  is  beautiful 
remains."  +  t 

But  whether  in  January  or  September,  whether 
the  vegetation  is  dormant  or  active,  Namaqua- 
land  ofleis  a  rich  field  for  botanical  investigation. 


so,  we  shall  perhaps  be  forced  to  see  in  the 
present  vegetation  of  Namaqualand  the  results  of 
a  long  series  of  climatic  changes  which  are  still 
in  progress,  and  which  may.  in  the  long  run,  pro- 
foundly affect  the  economic  future  of  West-em 
South  Africa — and  the  more  speedily  if  the 
ravages  of  the  goat  and  the  veldt-fire  remain  un- 
checked.    //.  //.  11".  P. 


THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

(Continued  from  p.  li.J.  i 
HYBRIDS.— III. 
P.  hirsuta  X  P.  viscosa  =  P.  Bernince  (Ker- 
ner  :  P.  Salisii,  of  Briigger). — A  very  handsome 
and  recognisable  cross,  producing  secondary 
hybrids  also.  It  is  generically  intermediate, 
smaller  in  Ijlit,  but  otherwise  resembling  P. 
viscosa,  though  with  flowers  fewer,  larger, 
wider,  approaching  those  of  P.  hirsuta,  but 
with  the  typical  purplish  and  powdered  throat 
of  P.  viscosa.  P.  Bernin.Te  is  not  uncommon 
with  its  parents  in  the  Bernina  Cliain  and  the 
Bergamask  Alps. 


Fig.  gS. — aloi;  dichotoma  i.s  a  ravine  near  dalnadis,  adolt  15  miles 
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It  is  a  field  difficult  indeed  to  penetrate,  and 
many  of  its  botanical  problems  are  extremely 
complex,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  region 
possessing  greater  attractions  for  a  botanist.  Of 
the  many  questions  that  force  themselves  upon 
his  attention  none  is  perhaps  more  prominent 
than  those  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
species  : — the  wealth — and  the  poverty — of  the 
flora ;  the  extr^'mely  limited  range  of  many  of 
the  species,  the  c.vtraordiiiarily  extensive  range 
of  other« ;  the  remarkable  power  which  many 
possess  of  remaining  dormant  through  long 
periods;  the  peculiar  relatii.iis  between  the  Cape 
flora  of  the  mountain  tops  and  the  very  different 
forms  of  vegetation  frcvailing  at  lower  eleva- 
tions ;  the  place  0^  origin  of  the  latter ;  the 
reasons  for  the  retreat  of  the  former.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conviction  that  Namaqualand 
is  the  arena  in  which  is  l)eing  fought  out  the 
penultimate  battle  between  the  ancient  vegetation 
of  the  mountainous  coast  belt  of  .South  and  South- 
west Africa,  and  a  horde  of  more  xerophytic 
forms  advancing  from  the  north  and  east.       If 

i  t  H.  Bolus.    The  J'lorj  of  Soulh  Africa.    Official  hand- 
took  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Cape  Town,  1886. 


P.  pedcmontajia  x  P.  visco/ii  has  hitherto,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  name.  I  will  think  of  it 
as  P.  Bowlesii,  remembering  in  whose  company 
I  first  saw  it  on  the  Little  Mont  Cenis.  It  has 
almost  the  habit  of  P.  pedcmontana,  but  is  much 
more  glandular,  odorous,  limper  in  the  leaf,  and 
weaker  in  russet  fur.  Its  flowers  are  longer  in 
the  lube  than  those  of  P.  pedemontana,  and  of 
almost  P.  viscosa's  rich,  vinous  violet,  but 
larger  and  much  more  open,  though  with  P.  vis- 
cosa's typical  powdered  throat  and  purplish 
tube.  It  occurs,  but  not  frequently,  among  its 
parents,  and,  of  course,  resembles  P.  Berninie. 

P.  viscosa  X  /'.  cencimis  =  P.  Kolbiana  (Wid- 
mer). — A.  hybrid  barely  known  or  described, 
from  the  Val  Seriana. 

P.  viscosa  X  P.  marginuta. — This,  if  a  genuine 
cross,  is  one  of  the  very  rare  instances  of  hybri- 
disation between  two  species  of  the  same  sub- 
section. I  give  it,  however,  no  name,  as  the 
plant  requires  further  observation.  It  is,  in 
size  and  habit,  pure  P.  viscosa,  and  occurs 
among  P.  viscosa  on  the  Col  de  Clapier.  Near 
at   hand,   in   the   neighbourhood,   lives   also   P. 


marginata.  The  influence  of  this  latter  I  suspeci, 
in  the  plant  in  question,  ofily  because  of  the  out- 
standing, almost  rectangular  dentation  of  the 
leaves  (which,  however,  are  soft,  glandular, 
totally  efarlnose,  and  emarginate),  and  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  are  fewer  in 
the  umbel,  larger,  and  wider  than  those  of  P. 
viscosa  in  any  form,  and  of  a  brilliant  blue- 
lavender  colour,  such  as  certainly  suggests  the 
characteristic  note  of  P.  marginata. 

P.  farinosa  X  P.  marginata  =  P.  Bonatii 
(Petitmengin).— This  wild  and  parado.xioal 
cross  was  described  and  reported  by  the  late  M. 
Petitmengin  as  occurring  occasionally  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Co!  de  la  Croix  Range  in 
the  Cottlan  Alps.  The  plant,  I  think.  Is  other- 
wise unknown.  There  is  hardly  any  parallel  to 
this  alliance  between  species  so  remote. 

P.  hirsuta  x  P.  integrifolia  =  P.  lleeri 
(Briigger.  It  is  necessary  to  discard  the  following 
names :  P.  Davosiana.  P.  asslmllls,  P.  Laggeri,  P. 
Thomasiana,  P.  incerta,  P.  globulari;efolia,  P. 
montafoniensis,  and  P.  Trlsanna\). — This,  in 
type,  is  a  truly  magnificent  little  plant.  Inter- 
mediate, and  yet  very  distinct.  Its  flowers  are 
much  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  P. 
hirsuta,  carried  on  short  stems,  above  liglit- 
uieen  leaves,  usually  denticulate,  more  or  less 
lucent,  and  yet  hairy.  The  leaves  alone  would 
differentiate  it  from  the  smooth,  entire-leaved 
P.  Integrifolla ;  the  much  larger  flowers,  with 
(usually)  coloured  throat  and  tube,  from  P.  hir- 
suta. This  lovely  (but  sterile?)  hybrid  occurs 
in  the  Bernina  Cliain  and  In  the  Pyrenees  (the 
only  Pyrenean  Primulas  being  P.  viscosa,  P. 
integrifolla,  P.  hirsuta,  and  the  universal  1'. 
farinosa). 

/'.  intiiiTrifolia  X  /'.  viscosa  =  P.  Dihyana 
(Lagger)  differs  from  P.  integrifolla  in  its  nar- 
rower, denticulate  leaves,  more  or  less  pilose,  in 
taller  flower-scapes,  richer  in  flowers,  on  longer 
pedicels,  often  nodding,  powdered,  but  not  vil- 
lous at  the  throat ;  from  P.  viscosa  in  larger, 
fewer  flowers,  longer  bracts,  bigger  calyx, 
smaller  capsule.  This  cross  approaches,  as 
usual,  to  its  mother  plant,  P.  integrifolla.  Its 
(lowers  are  of  a  heavy  red-violet,"  and  it  dwells 
with  Its  progenitors  in  the  Bernina  Chain,  being 
ii'it  uncommon. 

P.  viscosa  X  /'.  intcgrifolia  =  P.  Afftrettiava 
(Moritzi:  P.  Murettii  of  Charpentier). — This, 
the  reverse  cross,  exactly  repeats  the  charac- 
t:^rs  of  the  last,  but  the  other  way  round,  being 
larger  in  habit,  rather  smaller  in  flower,  and 
clo.ser  In  general  resemblance  to  P.  viscosa.  It 
occupies,  naturally,  the  same  districts  as  its 
parents  and  P.   DInyana. 

(There  are,  no  doubt,  reverse  crosses  to  many, 
If  not  all,  of  the  other  hybrids  too.  I  believe 
myself  to  have  seen  P.  viscosa  x  P.  pedemon- 
tana, for  Instance  ;  but  I  feel  It  a  pity  to  multi- 
ply names  unduly.  Usually,  some  such  system 
as  I  suggested  earlier  might  easily  prove  quite 
sufficient  to  cover  the  crosses  going  each  way 
between  two  species.) 

/'.  gluuccsccns  X  P.  hirsuta  Is  a  cross  that  has 
no  name,  and  has  only  once  been  found  (In  the 
Val  d'Ambra),  and  then  only  in  one  solitary 
fruiting  stem.      A   doubtful   hybrid. 

P.  tyrolcnsis  X  P.  Wulfi  niana  =  /'.  Vcnzoi 
(Iluter). — This  plant  Is  not  uncommon  In  gar- 
dens, where  it  often  figures  under  the  name  of 
P.  cridalensis.  (Other  names  to  be  forgotten 
are  P.  venzoides,  P.  micrantha,  P.  adulterina, 
and  P.  valmenona.)  It  is  a  taller  plant  than  tiny 
P.  tyrolensis,  with  more  or  less  glaucous,  glos.sy 
leaves,  fairly  stiff,  elliptic-obovate,  usually  en- 
tire, with  a  barely  perceptible  margin  of  mem- 
brane, and  a  flower-scape,  often  of  purplish 
tone,  carrying  one  to  three  rosy-lilac  flowers. 
P.  Wulfenlana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bigger  In 
all  parts,  and  has  broadly  margined  leaves.  In- 
tensely stiff,  glaucous,  gUwsy,  glabrous,'  and 
entire.     Alp  Valmenon,  in  the  Venetian  Range. 

P.  C'lusiana  X  P.  minima  =  P.  inte.rmcdia 
(Portenschlag :     P.     floerkeana    of     Salzer ;     P. 
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Portenschlagii  of  Beck  ;  P.  Wettsteinii  of  Wie- 
mann  ;  P.  fallax,  P.  monticola,  P.  spinulosa  of 
Gusmus). — A  very  beautiful  and  variable  little 
hybrid,  much  smaller  in  habit  than  P.  Clusiana, 
but  with  the  same  enormous  flowers,  one  to 
three  on  the  short  scape.  It  also  differs  from  its 
mother  in  having  denticulate  leaves.  It  is  much 
larger  in  habit  than  P.  minima,  and  has  no 
marginal  band  of  membrane.  It  is  said  to  be 
sterile  (though  this  I  certainly  contradict),  and 
it  occurs  freely  with  its  parents  on  the  limestone 
ranges  round  Vienna. 

P.  minima  X  P.  Wiilfetiiana  (P.  Deschmannii, 
P.  Kankeriana,  P.  mutata)  divides  into  two 
named  varieties,  both  differing  from  P.  Wul-. 
feniana  in  having  serrate  leaves,  and  from  P, 
minima  in  larger  habit.  P.  x  serratifolia  (Wid- 
mer  =  P.  serrata,  Gusmus)  is  known  in  gar- 
dens; its  oblong- 7uneate  little  leaves  have  seven 
to  nine  teeth;  it  has  no  flower-scape  and  the 
briefest  of  pedicels.  (Carinthia.)  P.  X  vochi- 
nensis  (Widmer)  has  a  short  scape,  and  its  ob- 
long leaves  are  sometimes  entire,  but  usually 
have  one  to  three  teeth.     (Carinthia.) 

P.  minima  X  P.  spectahilis  (P.  fratensis,  P. 
Fumana,  P.  Valbon^,  P.  varians)  is  another 
hybrid  needlessly  split  up  under  two  names  : — 
P.  X  Dumoulinii  (Stein),  a  little  plant,  one- 
flowered,  with  scape  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
which  are  wedge-shaped,  barely  truncate  at  the 
end,  and  serrate-dontate.  Nearest  to  P.  minima. 
(Southern  Judicaria.)  P.  x  Facchinii  (Pax  and 
Schott,  =  P.  floerkeana  of  Facchini ;  P.  magias- 
sonica  of  Porta)  is  bigger  than  the  last,  with 
two  (instead  of  one)  immense  flowers  to  a  taller 
scape,  and  ovate-rhomboid  leaves,  denticulated 
from  their  middle  to  the  end.  Same  range  as 
the  lasf  .  but  less  rare.  Ihginuld  Fairer. 
(To  be  condudtcL) 


EUROPEAN  ELMS.' 

There  are  in  all  Europe  four  species  of  Elm 
trees  that  can  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
confusion  in  regard  to  these  trees  goes  back  at 
least  to  the  time  of  Linnseus,  who  considered  that 
all  the  European  Elms  belonged  to  one  species, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  campestris.  This 
name,  however,  cannot  be  used  for  any  one  of 
the  four  species  united  by  Linmeus,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  which  of  the  four  he  considered 
best  deserving  of  the  name.  Ulmus  campestris, 
therefore,  as  a  name  must  be  given  up.  This  is 
unfortunate,  for  the  name  is  of  old  usage,  and  is 
found  in  all  books  about  trees. 

Two  Elm  trees  grow  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously in  Great  Britain,  Ulmus  glabra  and 
Ulmus  nitens,  and  these  names,  which  are  the 
oldest  which  have  been  applied  to  these  trees, 
further  complicate  the  situation.  Ulmus  glabra, 
which  is  often  called  the  Scotch  Elm,  is  a 
medium-sized,  round-headed  tree,  with  stout, 
hairy  branclilets,  and  large,  short-stalked  leaves, 
often  three-lobed  at  the  apex,  and  very  i-ough, 
especially  on  the  upper  side,  from  the  short, 
rigid  hairs  which  cover  them.  This  tree  can 
easily  be  distinguished  also  by  the  fruit  in  which 
the  seed  is  in  the  centre  of  the  surrounding  wing. 
It  is  a  native  of  Scotland  and  northern  England, 
and  extends  eastward  to  the  Caucasus,  eastern 
Siberia,  and  Japan,  where  it  is  represented  by 
a  distinct  form,  the  variety  heterophylla.  To 
the  Scotch  Elm  several  names  have  been  given. 
The  oldest  and  the  one,  therefore,  which  should 
be  adopted,  is  Ulmus  glabra.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate name,  for  the  leaves  are  rougher  than 
those  of  any  other  Elm  tree,  and  Ulmus  scabra 
and  Ulmus  montana,  which  were  given  to  it  later, 
are  more  appropriate  names.  The  name  glabra, 
however,  as  the  author  who  first  used  it  states, 
was  given  to  this  tree  because  the  branches  are 
smooth,  that  is,  because  they  do  not  produce  the 
corky  wings  which  are  developed  on  the  branches 
of  many  varieties  of  Elm  trees.     The  Scotch  Elm 

*  Reprinted  from  Bulletin  of  Populai  Information  (No.  11), 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 


has  been  sometimes  planted  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  a  desirable  tree'.  It 
does  not  produce  suckers  like  many  other  Old 
World  Elms,  but  it  bears  great  quantities  of 
seeds,  which  are  freely  blown  about,  and,  grow- 
ing rapidly,  produce  innumerable  plants,  which 
may  become  troublesome  weeds.  In  recent  years, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  have  been  destroyed  in  eai'ly  summer  by  the 
larvae  of  a  leaf-mining  insect,  which  works  en- 
tirely under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  reached  by  an  external  appli- 
cation of  poison.  This  insect  is  a  good  botanist, 
and,  selecting  always  this  Elm,  never  feeds  on 
any  of  the  other  species.  Several  varieties  of  the 
Scotch  Elm  are  commonly  cultivated.  The  best 
known,  perhaps,  is  the  Camperdown  Elm,  the 
variety  Camperdownii.  .  This  is  the  tree  with 
pendulous  branches  which  is  often  planted  in 
suburban  gardens,  where,  as  the  branches  grow 
regularly  round  the  top  of  the  stem  and  reach 
the  ground,  it  makes  a  natural  arbor.  The 
variety  horizontalis,  with  irregularly-spreading 
and  more  or  less  drooping  branches,  is  a  hand- 
somer tree,  but  is  le;3  often  seen  in  the  United 


by  American  cultivators  of  trees.  There  are 
several  forms  of  this  tree  in  cultivation.  Per- 
haps the  one  most  often  seen  is  the  variety  ia 
which  the  leaves  are  blotched  with  white,  variity 
variegata,  also  called  argenteo-variegata.  The 
Cornish  Elm,  with  erect-growing  branches,  form- 
ing a  narrow,  irregular  head,  is  a  variety  of  this 
tree.  There  is  a  variety  Avith  purple  leaves,  var. 
purpurea,  sometimes  called  var.  corylifolia  pur- 
purea; and  there  is  an  interesting  form  found 
a  few  years  ago  in  Persia,  the  variety  umbracu- 
lifera,  with  short  branches,  forming  a  compacti. 
nearly  globose  head. 

The  third  Eur-opean  species,  Ulmus  laevis,  is 
found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent, 
and  is  the  commonest  Elm  of  Scandinavia  and 
northern  Russia.  This  is  ,  ?i ,  noble  tree,  which 
sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
is  hardly  distinguishable  in  habit  and  foliage 
from  the  American  Elm,  although  quite  different 
from  our  tree  in  the  long  stems  on  which  the 
flowers  and  fruit  hang.  Like  the  American  Elm, 
the  trunk  and  large  branches  are  often  clothed 
with  small,  pendulous  branches.  This  tree  is 
probably  extremely  rare  in  American  collections, 


Fig.  gg. — the 
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An  overhanging  tree  of  Salix  capensis  on  the  left;  thi 

flinging  the  banlis.     The  hill,  "  Jackalsberg,"  in 

(See  1 

States.  The  Exeter  Elm  is  a  variety  of  this 
tree,  var.  stricta,  with  erect  branches,  which 
forms  a  narrow,  pyramidal  head,  and  is  more 
curious  than  ornamental.  The  variety  macro- 
phylla  is  a  form  with  exceptionally  large  leaves, 
and  the  variety  myrtifolia  has  purplish  leaves. 
The  variety  superba,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  hybrid, 
is  a  large  tree,  with  a  broad  head  of  pendulous 
branches,  and  large,  rather  lustrous  leaves,  and 
is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Scotch 
Elm. 

The  second  species  which  grows  in  Great 
Britain,  Ulmus  nitens,  is  a  taller  tree,  with  slen- 
der, hairless  branches,  sometimes  furnished  with 
corky  wings,  longer-stalked  and  smaller,  smooth, 
shining  leaves,  without  hairs,  except  occasionally 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  midribs,  and  fruit  in 
which  the  seed  is  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  en- 
circling wing.  This  tree  produces  suckers  freely. 
It  is  a  widely-distributed  tree,  extending  to  the 
Caucasus  and  Siberia.  It  is  not  often  found  in 
American  collections,  and  it  is  hardly  recognised 


.  species  is  the 
he  background, 


although  it  might  well  be  more  often  planted  in 
the  northern  states.  It  is  often  called  Ulmus 
peduuculata  and  Ulmus  effusa. 

The  fourth  European  species  merged  by  Lin- 
nanis  in  his  Ulmus  campestris  is  a  tree  from 
central  5,nd  northern  Europe,  for  which  the 
oldest  name  is  probably  Ulmus  foliacea.  This  is 
a  tall  tree,  with  slender  branches,  often  develop- 
ing corky  wings,  small,  smooth,  or  rough  leaves, 
and  fruit  in  which  the  seed  is  near  the  middle  of 
the  wing  or  between  the  middle  and  the  apex. 
This  tree  is  not  generally  recognised  in  Ameri- 
can collections,  but  it  is  usually  Ulmus  foliacea 
which  comes  to  this  country  when  seedling  Elms, 
under  the  name  of  Ulmus  campestris,  are  im- 
ported from  French  or  German  nurseries.  The 
curious,  dwarfed,  small-leaved  Elm  called  Ulmus 
viminalis  is  evidently  a  seedling  variety  of  this 
species. 

The  Huntington  Elm,  Ulmus  vegeta,  is  now 
believed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Ulmus  glabra 
and  Ulmus  montana,  the  two  species  which  grow 
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iiatiir.-.lly  in  England,  where  the  Huntington  Elm 
originated.  It  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  short  trunk, 
and  numerous  large  branches,  spreading  at  nar- 
row angles,  and  in  this  country  it  grows  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  Elm  tree.  It  should  be 
oftener  planted  here.  Ulmus  major,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the  same  parentage 
as  Ulmus  vegeta,  is  another  noble  tree,  which 
100  or  150  years  ago  was  much  planted  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  There  is  another  Elm  in 
Europe  which  is,  perhaps,  a  hybrid,  but  its 
parentage  is  uncertain,  and  it  appears  to  be  with- 
out an  authentic  name.  This  is  the  Elm  which 
is  planted  in  all  the  Dutch  cities,  and,  judging 
by  its  appearance,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
street  trees.  There  are  large  trees  in  Holland, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  in  Paris,  and  at  Ver- 
•allies,  so  if  it  is  a  hybrid  it  is  not  of  recent  date. 
When  in  Massachusetts  we  speak  of  Ulmus 
campestris,  we  do  not  refer  to  any  of  the  trees 
already  mentioned  in  this  Bulletin,  but  to  the  so- 
called  Elm  of  the  roadsides,  avenues,  and  hedge- 
rows in  southern  Englan^.  The  origin  of  this 
tree  is  obscure.  Growing  spontaneously,  it  is 
known  only  in  England  ;  it  never  ripens  seeds, 
and  it  increases  by  suckers,  which  are  produced 
in  profusion.  Some  authors  have  thought  that 
it  might  be  a  hybrid  ;  by  others  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  was  brought  from  Italy  to  Britain 
by  the  Romans.  It  is  a  splendid,  tall,  long-lived 
tree,  with  a  massive  trunk  and  erect  or  spreading 
branches.  This  is  a  tree  which  has  grown  to  a 
larger  size  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs  than  any 
other  planted  tree.  Major  Paddock  established 
a  nursery  of  these  trees  at  Milton,  in  the  18th 
century,  and  the  Paddock  Elms,  once  the  glory 
of  Tremont  Street,  and  the  so-called  English 
Elm  trees,  which  once  stood  on  Boston  Common, 
are  of  this  form.  The  oldest  name  for  this  tree 
is  Ulmus  surculosa.  All  these  Elms,  and  many- 
other  species,  hybrids  and  varieties  in  small  in- 
dividuals, can  be  seen  on  the  north-eastern  slope 
of  Bussey  Hill.  Ulmus  surculosa  is  common 
near  Boston.  Ulmus  glabra  and  some  of  its 
varieties  are  not  uncommon  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  occasionally  plants  of  Ulmus  nitens 
and  Ulmus  foliacea  can  be  found  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. As  these  last  are  usually  raised  from 
seeds  in  European  nurseries,  the  imported  seed- 
ling plants  show  great  variation  in  habit,  foliage, 
and  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  wings  on  the 
branchlets. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


HIBISCUS. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  members  of  the 
genus  Hibiscus  were  more  generally  employed  for 
garden  decoration  than  is  the  case  to-day,  when, 
indeed,  there  were  but  few  collections  of  stove 
plants  which  did  not  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  easily  grown  for  greenhouse  de- 
coration is  H.  Manihot,  a  tender  perennial,  most 
successfully  grown  and  flowered  as  an  annual, 
plants  from  an  early  sowing  growing  6  fpet  high 
the  first  season.  The  flowers  are  large,  when  fully 
expanded  being  almost  flat  and  6  inches  in 
diameter,  cream-coloured,  shading  to  yellow  at 
the  base  of  the  petals  where  each  is  splashed 
with  black,  the  whole,  with  the  conspicuous  sta- 
minal  column,  being  very  effective.  The  flowers 
are  produced  solitary  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  shortlived,  la.<ting  but 
for  one  day ;  a  batch  of  plants  will,  how- 
ever, produce  fresh  flowers  daily  and  over 
a  long  period.  Their  cultural  requirements 
are  simple ;  the  .seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  brisk 
heat  early  in  the  yfcar,  and  the  seedlings  potted 
on  and  hardened  as  growth  proceeds,  their  final 
potting  being  into  pots  9  inches  in  diameter,  at 
which  stage  they  may  be  accommodated  in  an 
unheated  hou.se.  They  are  gross  feeders,  and 
when  established  should  be  fed  regularly.  Seeds 
are  produced  freely,  each  capsule  containing  60 
seeds  or  more.  Fred.  W,  Jeffery,  Woodend 
(gardens,  Benfrewthire. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  prolonged  tropical 
sunshine  has  suited  the  out-door  Waterlilies.  At 
the  early  summer  fortnightly  exhibitions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  at  the  Olyni- 
pia  Show,  several  trade  growers  exhibited 
ijigantic  flowers  of  various  Nymphseas  bear- 
ing large,  fleshy  petals  of  rich  colours. 
Whenever  these  plants  have  received  the 
little  attention  they  require,  there  has  been 
a  rich  harvest  of  delightful  flowers,  which  have 
remained  open  nearly  the  whole  day  long.  When 
making  comparisons  between  the  blooms  seen  at 
flower  shows  and  those  which  are  growing  in 
ponds,  or  other  places,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  surroundings.  A  number  of  cut  flowers 
floating  in  a  comparatively  small  receptacle  of 
water  quite  near  to  the  observer,  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  the  flowers  are 
growing  in  a  pond  or  tank,  and  are  at  the  least 
several  feet  away  from  the  eye.  Visitors  to 
flower  shows  who  overlook  this  point  are  apt  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  own  flowers. 

Usually  the  Nymphseas  throw  up  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  leaves,  which,  to  enable  the  flowers 
to  be  properly  seen,  have  to  be  frequently  thinned 
out.  But  this  year  much  of  this  labour  has  been 
obviated  and,  due  to  the  great  heat,  the  flowers 
have  been,  in  many  cases,  raised  well  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  the  closely  related 
Xuphars  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited  so  much 
from  the  great  heat.  In  many  instances  these 
plants  have  completed  their  blossoming  at'  an  un- 
usually early  date.  For  planting  away  from  the 
banks  of  large  ponds  the  Nuphars  are  in  several 
respects  preferable  to  the  common  Xymphiea  (N. 
alba).  The  orange-yellow  flowers  are  brighter 
— white  is  "  cold,"  and  less  attractive  when  sur- 
rounded by. much  water  or  greenery —  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  Nuphar,  which  are  much  handsomer,  stand 
well  out  of  the  water,  giving  it  a  well-furnished 
appearance,  and  when  they  decay,  do  notlook  so 
unsightly  as  does  the  decaying  foliage  of  the 
N'ynij)haeas. 

During  the  middle  portions  of  the  tropical 
days  in  midsummer  the  heat  was  plainly  too 
much  for  the  pretty  yellow-flowered  Limnanthe- 
mum  peltalum,  for,  whilst  the  Nymphieas  rioted 
and  revelled  in  the  great  heat,  the  more  delicate 
petals  of  this  plant  were  greatly  distressed.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  how  they  gradually 
recovered  as  the  evening  approached.  In  a  lem 
perature  up  to  83°,  the  Limnanthemnm  (better 
known  perhaps  as  Villarsia)  was  perfectly  happy, 
but  beyond  this  point  the  flowers  gradually 
flagged. 

Pontederia  cordata  is  still  wonderfully  hand- 
some. There  is  so  much  body  in  the  spikes  of 
rich  blue  flowers ;  one  cannot  think  of  any  other 
hardy  blue  flower  which  surpasses  it  in  depth  of 
colour.  The  dense  spikes,  and  exceedingly  rich 
blue  colour,  are  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
compact  shrubby  Veronica,  as  it  grows  and 
blooms  in  the  western  counties.  A  common  mis- 
take made  with  the  Limnanlhemum  is  that  of 
planting  the  roots  too  deeply.  Provided 
they  are  covered  with  sufficient  water 
to  escape  being  frozen  in  the  winter,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  surface  the   better. 

The  Arrow-heads  (Sagittaria)  are  now  nearly 
over ;  somehow  we  expect  a  rather  more  showj' 
flower  from  such  fine  foliage.  The  flowering 
Rush  (Butomus  umbellatus)  has  had  a  fine  season, 
the  plants  have  pushed  up  many  large  spikes  of 
lovely  pink  flowers,  and  some  yet  remain.  This 
is  another  aquatic  which  should  not  bo  placed 
in  deep  water.  The  Amphibious  Willow  Grass 
(Polygonum  amphibium)  is  bearing  numerous 
short  spikes  of  red-tinted  flowers.  Like  some 
other  similar  plants,  it  is  interesting  on  account 
of  the  distinct  foliage  it  produces  when  growing 
on  drier  ground.  The  native  purple  Loosestrife 
is  known  to  almost  everyone ;  a  pretty  little 
companion  plant  is  Ammania  japonica,  which 
might  well  be  described  as  being  a  half-sized 
Lythrum  Salicaria,  its  erect,  purple  spikes  being 
only  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  high,    Teucrium 


Scordium  is  another  uncommon  water-side  plant. 
It  does  not  possess  any  showy  attributes,  b\it 
is  sufficiently  pgstty  and  distinct  as  to  be  well 
worth  planting  an  the  shallow  margin.  Senecio 
paludosus,  a  strange-looking  groundsel,  is  useful 

for  a  similar  purpose. It  has  an  erect,  compact 

habit,  and  grows  quite  4  feet  high.  Before 
the  flowers  open  Discopleura  Nuttallii  possesses 
the  richest  green  foliage  of  any  of  the  water- 
plants  now  in  season.  The  plant  grows  about 
18  inches  high,  and  compact  umbels  of  small, 
white  flowers  surmount  the  finely-divided,  dark- 
green  leaves. 

The  Giant  Horsetail,  Equisetum  maximum, 
although  a  native  plant,  and  a  pest  in  some 
places,  is  deserving  of  culture  by  the  water-side. 
When  well-grown  the  curiously-whorled  .stalks 
become  fully  5  feet  high,  and  supply  a  very 
distinct  form  of  foliage.  When  under  cultivation 
this  plant  is  often  allowed  to  become  a  dense 
mass  of  shoots,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  When  each  growth  stands  clear 
of  its  fellows.  Hippurus  vulgaris,  the  Mares- 
tail,  is  more  ornamental  than  the  Equisetums. 
The  grow.ths  are  not  nearly  so  tall,  but  ,;the 
pretty  little  feathery  spikes  of  rich,  dark-gre«n 
are  very  attractive.     A.  C.  Bartlelf. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

^L\GNOLIA    MACROPHYLLA. 

•It  is  but  seldom  that  a  really  good  specimen 
of  this  noble  Magnolia  is  seen,  for  althongli 
it  is  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  in  the  southern 
and  western  counties,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  planted  in  many  gardens.  One  of  the  finest 
known  trees  is  growing  in  the  gardens  at  Clare- 
mont,  whilst  for  many  years  a  good-sized  tree 
flowered  annually  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood.  Considerable  information  about 
the  tree  in  its  natural  habitat  is  to  be  found  in 
Professor  Sargent's  Silra  of  Xorlh  Aiiicrini. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  United  States,  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  tree 
there.  Its  maximum  diraensions  are  at- 
tained in  a  deep  rich  soil  in  sheltered 
valleys  in  North  Alabama,  where  it  is 
found  from  30  feet  to  50  feet  in  height,  with  ;i 
trunk  diameter  up  to  18  inches  or  20  inches. 
The  oblong  leaves  grow  to  a  remarkable  size, 
being  sometimes  2^  feet  long  and  9  inches  or 
10  inches  in  width.  The  upper  surface  is  bright 
green  and  glabrous,  whilst  the  under  surface  is 
glaucous  and  pubescent.  The  creamy-white 
flowers  appear  in  June  and  July.  They  ara 
9  inches  to  12  inches  across  when  fully  expanded, 
and  like  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  other 
Magnolias,  very  fragrant.  When  planting  this 
species  a  sheltered  position  in  rich,  well-drained 
ground  should  be  cho.>-:en  ;  if  the  ground  is  not 
naturally  peaty,  a  little  peat  should  be  added 
to  the  soil. 

ILEX  FARGESII. 
Although  this  remarkable  Holly  has  been' 
known  from  herbarium  specimens  for  a  consider- 
able period,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  living 
plants  have  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  plants  introduced  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wihon  from  Western  China  when  "plant 
collecting  for  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The 
plant  attains  a  maximum  height  in  China  of 
15  feet;  whether  specimens  will  grow  so  high- 
in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen.  At  pre- 
-sent  it  is  inclined  to  grow  in  width  rather- 
than  in  height,  the  branches  being  long, 
thin,  and  clothed  with  evergreen  leaves  measur- 
ing 3  inches  to  4  inches  in  length  and  i  inch  tri 
i  inch  in  width.  They  are  dark  green  above, 
and  lighter  on  the  under  surface.  The  margins 
are  armed  with  a  few  saw-like  teeth,  which  aro 
not,  however,  spines.  From  dried  specimens 
the  fruits  are  seen  in  small  clusters,  arising  from 
the  leaf  axils ;  when  ripo  they  are  red  in  colour. 
I.  Fargesii  is  perfectly  hardy  and  likely  to  thrive 
under  conditions  suitable  to  the  commun  Holly. 

W.  Dallimore. 
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THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

ToMATOS. — The  foliage  should  be  reduced 
and  all  side  shoots  removed  from  Tomatos  out- 
of-doors  in  order  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
crop.  Give  frequent  applications  of  liquid 
manure  to  assist  the  plants  to  mature  their 
fruits.  Tomato  plants  in  pots  intended  for  fruit- 
ing in  early  winter  should  have  several  bunches 
of  fruit  set  at  this  date,  and  must  be  removed  to 
glasshouse  viihere  fresh  air  can  be  admitted  both 
night  and  day.  A  little  extra  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  Tomato  plants  during 
autumn  and  winter  in  order  to  keep  the  roots 
in  an  active,  healthy  condition.  Plants  intended 
for  furnishing  the  latest  supplies  of  fruits  should 
be  ready  for  their  final  potting ;  make  every 
effort  to  secure  a  full  set  of  fruits  by  the  end 
of  October.  Employ  8-inch  pots  and  light,  turfy 
loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  porous  condition.  Fresh  air  should 
be  admitted  freely  both  night  and  day  until 
sufficient   fruits   are   set. 

Spring  Cabbages.— Plants  of  the  first  sowing 
will  be  ready  for  planting  permanently.  The 
ground  for  this  crop  should  be  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, but  it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  fresh  mamire 
at  the  time  of  planting ;  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  planting  on  ground  which  has  been 
heavily  manured  for  a  previous  crop.  The  soil 
should  be  made  moderately  firm,  and  the  plants 
put  out  in  drills  drawn  15  inches  apart,  allowing 
a  distance  of  1  foot  between  the  plants  in  the 
row.  Give  liberal  supplies  of  clear  water  at  the 
time  of  planting  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  The  principal  plantation  of  Spring  Cab- 
bages  may   be   made   a   fortnight   later. 

French  Beans. — Make  a  sowing  of  French 
Beans  in  pots  weekly,  to  furnish  plants 
for  providing  a  supply  of  pods  during 
November.  Winter  vegetables  in  the  open 
will  be  scarce  this  season,  therefore  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  grow  as  many  Beans 
and  other  tender  vegetables  under  glass  as 
possible.  Pots  having  a  diameter  of  8  inches 
should  be  used  for  this  sowing,  but,  as  the  season 
advances  receptacles  a  size  smaller  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  T'he  compost  may  consist  of 
turfy  loara  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  well 
decomposed  manure.  Fill  the  pots  to  within 
2  inches  of  the  rims  and  make  the  soil  moder- 
ately firm  ;  six  seeds  may  be  placed  in  each  pot 
and  covered  one  inch  deep  with  fine  soil.  The 
pots  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  glass-house  until  the 
seedlings  are  well  above  the  surface,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  position  within  18  inches 
of  the  roof-glass  to  prevent  the  plants  becoming 
drawn.  A-dmit  air  freely  and  give  liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  at  the  roots,  for  if  the  soil  is 
allowed  to  become  dry  the  chances  of  a  remunera- 
tive crop  will  be  spoiled.  As  they  develop,  the 
plants  will  require  support,  which  may  be 
afforded  by  twigs  inserted  near  the  rim  cf  the 
jK)t.  Give  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure 
and  syringe  the  foliage  twice  daily  during  bright 
weather.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  The  Belfast  are 
suitable  varieties  for  this  sowing  ;  the  latter  is  of 
recent  introduction  and  is  largely  cultivated  at 
Frogmore  to  furnish  pods  for  cooking  whole. 

Mushrooms.  —  Continue  to  collect  horse 
droppings  for  providing  successional  beds,  plac- 
ing the  manure  in  an  open  shed,  where  it  may  be 
turned  frequently,  to  prevent  it  becoming  sour. 
Beds  spawned  at  this  date  should  furnish  Mush- 
looms  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks.  The  bed  should 
be  at  least  15  inches  deep  after  the  manure  has 
been  rammed  tightly,  as  this  quantity  of  manure 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  80°  for 
some  time  after  the  bed  has  been  spawned.  When 
danger  from  overheating  is  past,  the  surface  of 
the  bed  should  be  covered  with  a  one-inch  layer 
of  fine,  new  loam,  which  should  be  beaten  as 
firmly  as  possible  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
Finally,  a  light  covering  of  straw  should  be 
spread  over  the  bed  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
moisture.     Beds  that  were  spawned  a  month  ago 


should  be  examined  and,  if  the  surface  is  found 
to  be  dry,  given  a  gentle  watering  with  soft 
water.  Syringe  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  house 
frequently,  so  long  as  the  weather  remains  fine 
and  dry. 

Celery. — The  main  crop  of  Celery  will  now 
require  earthiug-up.  A  thorough  soaking  of 
water  should  be  applied  to  the  roots  before  the 
soil  is  placed  in  position.  All  side  shoots  and 
small  leaves  should  be  removed  before  the  plants 
are  tied  with  some  soft  material,  which  must  be 
removed  after  the  earthing-up  has  been  done. 
The  soil  should  be  broken  as  finely  as  possible, 
as  the  work  proceeds,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  hearts  of  the  plaats.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  plants  of  suc- 
cessional batches  of  Celery  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water  at  the  roots  or  the  heads  will  be 
inferior. 

Hoeing. — The  soil  where  the  crops  are  grow- 
ing should  be  hoed  as  frequently  as  possible 
whilst  the  dry  weather  continues,  in  order  to 
destroy  small  weeds  before  the  autumn  rains 
occur.  Asparagus  beds  should  be  hoed  carefully 
and  the  main  growths  secured  to  wires  or  sticks 
before  high  winds  occur.  Asparagus  plants 
intended  for  forcing  in  pits  will  be  benefited  by 
a  soaking  of  manure  water  at  the  roots  before 
the  foliage  commences  to  turn  yellow. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 


The  Greenhouse.— The  autumn  sales  affoid 
a  good  opportunity  for  replenishing  the  stock  of 
greenhouse  plants  with  young,  healthy  specimens. 
Excellent  plants  of  Bouvardias  may  be  pur- 
chased at  about  this  date,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  plants  purchased  will  be  showing  their 
flowers.  If  the  blooms  are  not  required  for  a 
few  weeks  to  come,  the  early  inflorescences 
should  be  pinched  off,  and,  if  in  45-inch  pots,  the 
plants  may  be  shifted,  with  advantage,  into  re- 
ceptacles a  size  larger.  By  growing  them  in  a 
warm  pit  where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist, 
and  placing  them  near  to  the  roof-glass,  fresh 
growth  will  soon  develop  that  will  blossom  at  a 
season  when  flowei's  are  scarce.  Cytisus  race- 
mosus  is  another  plant  that  may  be  treated  in 
this  manner,  there  being  plenty  of  time  before 
the  dull  season  arrives  for  the  plants  to  recover 
from  root  disturbance.  But  whatever  subject  is 
potted  just  now,  guard  against  over-potting,  and, 
in  all  cases,  pay  special  attention  to  the  watering. 
In  the  case  of  hard-wooded  plants,  such  as 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Boronias,  Acacias,  and  Rho- 
dodendron indicum  (Indian  Azaleas),  potting  will 
not  be  necessary;  their  chief  requirement  just 
now  is  a  proper  supply  of  water,  for  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  they  will 
show  the  effects  later.  If  Erica  hyemalis  is 
allowed  to  become  dry,  the  flower-buds  will  turn 
yellow,  and,  perhaps,  drop,  or  if  they 
are  advanced  beyond  the  bud  stage  they  will  be 
crippled.  Any  plants  of  the  kinds  I  have  named 
showing  a  disposition  to  grow  freely  should  have 
the  tips  of  the  leading  shoots  pulled  out  just 
below  the  flower-buds.  They  may  all  be  allowed 
to  remain  out-of-doors  in  gardens  in  southern  and 
midland  counties  for  a  few  weeks,  but  in  the 
north  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  them  in  pits  or 
in  well-ventilated  houses,  where  they  need  not  be 
shaded.  I  prefer  to  house  them  in  pits,  standing 
the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes. 

Pot  Roses. — The  stock  of  pot  Roses  intended 
for  forcing  should  be  overhauled,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fresh  plants  added.  It  is  advisable  to  re- 
new a  few  of  the  plants  every  season,  as  some 
are  sure  to  have  deteriorated.  The  season 
has  suited  pot  Roses,  and  the  new  plants  should 
be  secured  without  delay.  I  have  always  ob- 
tained the  best  results  with  plants  that  were 
potted  in  September,  whilst  the  foliage  was  still 
on  them ;  early  potting  allows  plenty  of  time 
for  fresh  roots  to  form  before  winter  sets  in. 
For  potting,  select  the  best  turfy  loam  obtain- 
able, and  mix  with  it  some  well-decayed  manure, 
or,  failing  that,  bonemeal.  Road  scrapings  are 
also  suitable  for  adding  to  the  soil,  but  be  careful 
they  are  not  obtained  from  roads  treated  with 
any  kind  of  tar  composition.  Reduce  the  old 
mass   of   soil,   taking   care   not   to   damage   the 


roots.  Do  not  use  larger  pots,  unless  the  vigour 
of  the  plant  calls  for  increased  root  room.  iVIany 
persons  do'  not  consider  it  desirable  to  repot 
Roses  soon  after  they  have  been  received 
from  the  nursery  ;  if  the  soil  is  in  a  proper  con- 
dition and  the  general  condition  of  the  plants 
satisfactory  it  is  not  necessary.  After  the  plants 
have  been  potted,  they  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  ashes  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  and  exposed 
to  full  sunshine.  One  good  watering  after  the 
potting  is  finished  will  afford  sufficient  moisture 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come. 

Roses  in  Borders.— Plants  that  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  freely  should  now  be  thinned 
carefully,  removing  the  weaker  growths.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  dormant, 
and  this  condition  will  be  best  secured  by  keep- 
ing the  roots  moderately  dry  and  the  glass-house 
as  cool  as  possible.  The  syringe,  however,  must 
be  used  freely  to  prevent  red  spider.  Whilst 
the  houses  are  fairly  empty  of  other  plants,  the 
borders  may  be  seen  to  and  either  renewed  or  en- 
riched, as  is  necessary.  Preparations  may  also 
be  m'ade  for  planting  later  in  the  season,  the  soil 
being  now  in  the  best  condition  for  this  work. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Peaches. — When  the  fruits  of  late  varieties 
of  Peaches  have  been  gathered,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  shoots  are  very  numeroujs,  to  remove 
the  old  fruiting  branches,  so  that  growths  of  the 
current  season  may  become  matured.  The  eai'- 
liest  opportunity  should  also  be  taken  of  giving 
the  foliage  a  vigorous  syringing  with  water  to 
destroy  any  red  spider  that  may  be  present. 
Give  the  borders  a  soaking  of  water,  and,  if  the 
trees  have  borne  a  large  crop  ajid  show  signs  of 
weakne.ss  in  consequence,  liquid  manure  may  be 
applied.  Early  trees  should  also  be  syringed  to 
keep  the  foliage  healthy  as  long  as  it  remains  on 
the  branches.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  both 
day  and  night.  WTien  pot  plants  of  various  sub- 
jects are  temporarily  placed  in  early  Peach 
houses,  do  not  be  led  to  remove  any  of  the  foliage 
from  the  Peach  trees  to  allow  more  light  to  reach 
the  pot  plants.  Any  root-pruning  that  may  be 
considei'ed  necessary  in  the  case  of  established 
trees  may  be  done  before  the  foliage  has  disap- 
peared. A  trench  should  be  made  at  a  distance 
of  about  3  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  taking 
care  to  preserve  all  fibrous  roots.  The 
coarse  roots  may  be  severed  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Take  out  the  soil  as  far  down  as 
the  drainage  materials,  placing  whole  turves  over 
this  and  filling  in  with  the  compost  recommended 
in  a  previous  calendar ;  avoid  using  too  much 
manure.  JIake  the  soil  thoroughly  firm,  after 
carefully  placing  the  roots  in  position  in  some  of 
the  finer  of  the  compost.  When  all  is  finished 
give  a  good  watering.  Syringe  the  trees,  and 
admit  an  abundance  of  air  whenever  the  weather 
is  favourable. 

Tomatos.- The  season  has  suited  Tomatos, 
and  the  plants  still  bear  a  large  number  of 
unripened  fruits.  These  should  be  removed 
as  roon  as  they  show  signs  of  colouring 
and  allowed  to  ripen  on  a  warm  shelf  m 
a  greenhouse.  Some  of  the  leaves  may  be 
removed  to  allow  the  sunlight  to  reach 
the  fruits.  A  fresh  batch  of  plants  may  now  be 
planted,  selecting  those  that  have  been  growing 
in  a  cool  position  out-of-doors,  and  have  com- 
menced to  set  their  fruits.  If  the  plants  are  to 
be  transferred  from  the  pots  and  planted  out  in 
a  shallow  bed,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  bare 
stem  should  be  covered  with  soil,  placing  the 
plant  in  a  slanting  direction  to  allow  of  this 
being  done.  We  have  just  potted  a  batch  of 
Tomatos  into  9-inch  pots  for  winter  fruiting. 
They  stand  in  a  warm  house,  where  they 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  to 
encourage  them  to  root  freely  in  the  new  com- 
post. Afterwards  they  will  be  gradually  inured 
to  cooler  and  more  airy  conditions. 

Perpetual- fruiting   Strawberries.  —  As 

the  berries  of  perpetual-fruiting  Strawberries 
commence  to  swell,  assist  the  plants  with  stimu- 
lants. Afford  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  see  that 
the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water.  The 
fruits  are  a  pleasing  addition  to  the  dessert  at 
this  season. 
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THE   OBCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
Holfoud,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Cypripedium.— The  late-autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  Cypripediums  all  blossom  with  re- 
markable fre"edom,  giving  them  a  special  value 
during  the  dull  sea.^on  of  the  year.  Xo  other 
kind  of  Orchid  provides  such  a  beautiful  display 
during  that  period,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a 
long  time  when  cut.  The  cooler  the  plants  can 
be  grown  without  suffering  injury  the  better  they 
succeed,  especially  C.  insigne  and  many  of  its 
hybrids.  The  flower-buds  are  now  prominent  in 
the  new  growths  of  many  of  the  plants,  and,  with 
the  shortening  days,  these  Orchids  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  shading  them  only  when 
strong  sunshine  prevails.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted  by  the  top  and  bottom  ven- 
tilators whenever  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
leaving  the  apertures  open  a  little  at  night  time 
in  fine  weather.  By  this  treatment  the  leaves 
become  sturdy  and  short,  with  much  substance, 
and  the  blooms  develop  fine  quality.  Continue 
to  give  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots ; 
large,  root-bound  specimens  will  be  much  bene- 
fited by  occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure  until  the  flowers  commence  to  expand  ; 
after  this  stage  clear  water  only  should  be  given. 

Seedlings. — The  present  is  a  suitable  time 
to  repot  seedling  Cypripediums  that  have  become 
root  bound,  the  cool  nights  and  general  atmo- 
spheric conditions  being  favourable  to  the  plants. 
Any  specimens  approaching  a  flowering  size 
should  be  given  a  more  substantial  compost 
than  hitherto  by  adding  more  fibrous  loam  to  the 
potting  mixture.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained. 
For  the  rooting  medium  use  good  fibrous  loam 
one-third,  peat  or  Osmunda-fibre  one  third,  and 
Oak  leaves  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts 
one-third.  Small  seedlings  may  also  be  removed 
from  the  seed-beds,  either  pricking  them  out  sepa- 
rately or  placing  several  together  in  a  small  pot. 
For  these  the  rooting  material  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  peat.  Sphagnum-moss,  Oak  leaves 
and  loam-fibre,  from  which  most  of  the  finer  par- 
ticles have  been  shaken.  Place  the  soil  moder- 
ately firm  in  the  pots,  and  to  encourage  the  small 
seedlings  to  take  root  hold  quickly  and  without 
check  they  must  be  given  a  warm,  moist  and 
shady  position,  where  the  rooting  material  will 
keep  moist  with  infrequent  waterings,  affording 
occiisional  sprayings  overhead. 


THE   HARDY   FEUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedley    Warren,    Astofi    Clinton    Gardens, 
Uuckinglium  shire. 

Early  Plantino.— The  ground  should  shortly 
be  prepared  for  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  as 
many  of  the  earlier  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  by  the  end  iif 
the  present  mi>nth,  or  the  early  part  of  October. 
A  distinct  advantage  is  gained  by  planting  early 
in  autumn;  the  roots,  if  supplied  witli 
plenty  of  moisture,  develop  fresh  fibres,  and  the 
tree  becomes  so  well  established  before  win- 
ter that  the  effects  of  the  disturbance  are 
scarcely  noticeable  in  spring.  The  earlier  varie- 
ties of  Peach  and  Plum  may  also  be  planted,  and, 
if  the  work  is  done  carefully,  a  crop  is  almost 
certain  to  be  fopthcoming  the  following  season ; 
whilst  trees  that  require  root-pruning  may  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Aspect  is  a  great  factor  in 
successful  fruit  culture.  In  some  localities  a 
certain  variety  may  require  a  south  aspect,  whil.st 
in  other  districts  the  same  sort  may  do  equally 
as  well  in  either  an  eastern  or  western  exposure. 
Never  plant  tender  varieties  in  cold,  exposed 
situations,  where  the  sun's  wannth  is  not  felt 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Trees  that 
blo.ssom  early  in  the  spring  should  not  be  planted 
in  an  east  aspect,  as,  in  such  cases,  the  blossom 
will  be  almost  sure  to  be  injured  or  destroyed  by- 
cold  winds  and  frosts.  Apples,  Morello  and  May 
Duke  Cherries,  and  late-blooming  varieties  of 
Plums,  may  be  pointed  facing  cast.  Pears, 
Apples,  Cherries,  and  Plums  generally  prefer  a 
west  aspect ;  some  of  the  choicer  varieties  of  early 
Pears  and  Plums  a  south  aspect ;  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Figs,  Vines,  and  Apricots  sheltered  posi- 
tions, having  a  south  aspect ;  whiLst  Magnum 
Bonum,  Czar,  and  \'ictoria  Plums,  also  Morello 
('berries  may  be  planted  in  a  nf)rth  border. 
Where  there  is  a  great  extent  of  wall,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  plant  trees  of  the  same  kind  against 


different  aspects,  as,  by  doing  this,  a  succession 
of  the  same  variety  of  fruit  may  be  ensured,  and 
the  duration  of  the  supply  thereby  lengthened 
Where  space  permits,  always  endeavour  to 
plant  the  early-blooming  varieties  near  to 
each  other  for  protection ;  if  early  and 
late  sorts  are  mixed  together  in  planting,  the 
late  sorts  are  unduly  hastened  into  bloom  by 
the  protection  afforded  for  the  earlier  trees. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  so  much 
to  gardens  in  the  southern  and  warmer  parts  of 
the  country  as  in  colder  districts.  The  distance 
apart  at  w'hich  the  trees  should  be  planted  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  variety,  height  of  the 
wall,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  I  wiU  deal 
more  fully  with  this  particular  point  in  another 
calendar. 

General  Remarks. — Follow  out  the  instruc- 
tions given  in  preceding  calendars  as  to  the 
gathering  and  storing  of  ripening  fruits.  All 
shoots  on  wall  and  other  trees  that  are  not  re- 
quired should  be  promptly  removed,  so  that  the 
remaining  wood  and  buds  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  all  the  sunlight  and  air  possible.  Con- 
tinue to  train  the  shoots  of  wall,  espalier,  pyra- 
mid, and  other  trained  trees,  removing  all  fore- 
right  shoots  from  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and 
Cherries.  Train  the  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines well  apart. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.   P.   Brothersios,    Garde 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tyninghai 

China  Asters.— Besides  the  well  known  Vic- 
toria and  Chrysanthemum-flowered  sections  of 
China  Asters,  the  large-flowering,,  single  sorts, 
with  azure  blue,  deep  blue,  pink,  rose,  and 
salmon  colours,  lend  themselves  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  flower  garden.  The  best  of  the 
double-flowered  varieties  for  decorative  effect  is 
Ostrich  Plume,  especially  in  its  salmon,  white, 
and  light-blue  shades.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  cultivate  at  Tyninghame.  several  hundreds 
of  the  quilled  type,  of  which  the  deep  purple 
and  lemon-coloured  varieties  please  me  most. 
They  are  very  valuable  for  furnishing  vacant 
places  in  succession  to  earlier-flowering  plants, 
and  afford  useful  supplies  of  cut  blooms.  Usu- 
ally, China  Asters  are  treated  too  much  as  ten- 
der annuals,  and  are  sown  too  early  to  be  of 
use  in  the  autumn. 

Beddinq  Schemes.  —  Although  the  fashion 
has  changed  so  innipktely  in  flower  bedding, 
geometrically-shaped  beds  and  rectilinear  borders 
may  be  made  to  provide  a  good  effect,  if  a  general 
colour  scheme  governing  the  whole  is  embodied. 
There  may  be  one  dominating  colour  or  two 
harmonising  tones,  such  as  arc  obtained  with 
various  shades  of  pink  and  pale  blue,  or  pink 
and  mauve.  Contrasting  colours  also  may  be 
employed,  such  as  dark  blue  and  yellow  ranging 
from  sulphur  to  orange.  If  the  beds  are  very 
large  in  size,  the  main  part  may  be  planted  with 
a  distinct  colour,  and  finished  on  the  edge  with 
a  broad  band  of  a  colour  which  harmonises,  but  ui 
a  different  shade.  Small  beds  may  be  planted  with 
one  colour  only,  or  with  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  planting  a 
low-growing  subject  as  a  carjiet  with  taller  plant.s 
intermingled,  the  colour  of  both  being  either  the 
same  or  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  in 
which  case  the  taller  plants  should  be  of  the 
lighter  tone.  In  small  beds  the  colours  may  be 
mixed,  or  they  may  be  planted  wholly  with  one 
colour.  Ribbon  borders  should  not  be  admitted 
into  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  Another  good  effect 
may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  border  that 
harmonises  with  the  main  block  as  well  as  with 
the  other  flowers  in  the  several  beds.  In  attempt- 
ing to  improve  dwarf  arrangements  tall  plants 
are  frequently  employed,  in  which  case,  as  1 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  taller  plants  should 
be  of  the  same  tones  .is  the  dwarfer  ones.  The 
larger  kinds  should  not  be  used  so  .sparsely  as  to 
convey  a  lack  of  material ;  Lobelia  cardinalis,  for 
instance,  is  often  interspersed  so  widely  apart 
that  it  loses  its  decorative  value.  The  better 
plan  is  to  arrange  such  subjects  fnirly  closely 
together,  fo  that  from  whatever  point  the  bed 
is  examined,  several  of  the  spikes  catch  the 
eye.  Oftentimes  a  well-designed  scheme  in 
flower  bedding  is  marred  or  spoiled  by  the  in- 
troduction    of    unsuitable    edging    plants.       An 


edging  is  not  by  any  means  essential.  lb 
would  be  a  good  plan  before  the  season  is  over 
to  make  notes  of  any  good  flower-bedding  ob- 
served. 

The  Season. — In  the  absence  of  rain,  the 
effects  of  the  cooler  nights  are  apparent  in  thif 
flower  garden,  which,  after  a  brief  period  of  duli- 
ness,  has  resumed  its  former  gay  appearance. 
Some  plants,  notably  Clarkia  elegans  and  pink 
Godetias,  have  been  quite  spoiled  by  the  great 
heat.  The  Clarkias  I  have  replaced  by  orange 
coloured  African  Marigolds,  and  the  C4odetias 
by  Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus,  which  will  con- 
tinue in  flower  till  well  into  October,  Thoy  are 
associated  with  flowers  ranging  from  pink  to  car- 
mine and  pale  blue ;  replacing  the  pink  with  the 
blue  has  not  produced  the  jarring  note  in  the 
scheme  which  might  have  been  expected.  The- 
Marigolds  also  have  proved  a  good  substitute  for 
the  Clarkias;  they  are  associated  with  rose-col- 
oured Hollyhocks,  deep  blue  Larkspurs,  and  tall 
Lobelias  with  vivid  colour,  a  rather  strong 
colouring,  but  one  suitable  for  the  environment. 

General  Remarks. — Remove  seed  vessels 
from  Scabious.  Lupines,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
and  similar  plant.s.  A  few  weeds  may  still  be 
found  in  the  mixed  borders,  but  if  these  are  de- 
stroyed, there  should  be  no  more  this  season.  The 
variegated  Ice  Plants  (Mesembryanthemum), 
Canary  Creeper  (Tropseolum  canariensis),  and 
other  trailing  subjects  will  require  checking  to 
prevent  them  obtruding  on  other  plants. 


THE  APIARY. 


By    ClILORES-. 

Feeding. — The  bees  which  will  bo  concerued 
with  brood-raising  next  spring  are  those  which 
are  raised  now  and  later,  therefore,  a  strong 
brood  now  is  a  good  start  for  next  year.  Where 
the  brood  chamber  has  plenty  of  sealed  stores, 
feeding  should  be  resorted  to,  to  stimulate  the 
queen,  because,  the  honey  flow  having  ceased, 
she  will  soon  cease  eggl.aving  unless  fed  arti- 
ficially. Slow  feeding  stiould  be  practised, 
affording  tmly  sufficient  food  to  meet  the  daily 
wants  of  the  bees.  For  this  purpose,  a 
graduated  feeding  bottle  is  needed,  so  that  one 
or  two  holes  only  may  be  exposed,  otlierwise  the 
bees  will  appropriate  large  quantities  of  the 
syrup,  and  store  it.  Where  the  brood  frames  do 
not  contain  30  pounds  of  sealed  food,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  feed  more  quickly,  so  that  the 
bees  may  get  that  quantity  stored  and  sealed 
before  the  very  cold  weather  arrives. 

SvRUP  Making. — Since  disease  has  been  com- 
mon, and  the  cause  unknown,  it  would  be  well 
to  run  no  further  risk  of  trouble,  and  so  use  only 
pure  cane  sugar.  There  are  numbeis  of 
dealers  who  undertake  to  supplv  suitable  cane 
sugar  in  7  lb.,  14  lb.,  28  lb.,  56  lb.,  or  112  lb. 
bags.  The  usual  food  for  autumn  feeding  is 
made  with  white  (cane)  lump  sugar  10  lb.,  water 
5  pints,  salt  ^  ounce,  and  vinegar  1  ounce.  Let 
the  whole  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  taking  care  it 
does  not  burn.  Place  the  food  in  the  hive  in 
the  evening,  and  do  not  spill  any  of  the  syrup, 
as  this  will  incite  robbing.  Fill  the  bottles  to 
the  brim  with  warm  syrup,  and  cover  the  hive 
warmly,  using  plenty  of  quilts.  As  soon  as  the 
bottles  are  empty,  replace  them  with  full  ones. 
Some  beekeepers  believe  that  7  pints  of  water 
may  be  used,  as  in  summer  and  spring  feeding, 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  because  the  .syrup  is 
too  watery,  it  does  not  ripen,  therefore  the  bees 
do  not  seal  it,  and  early  in  the  new  year  there 
are  signs  of  dysentery.  Last  year  several  cases 
of  watery  food  came  to  my  notice,  and  in  one 
apiary  it  set  up  the  worst  attack  of  dysentery  I 
have  seen. 

Wasps. — These  insects  are  causing  beekeepers 
much  anxiety.  The  liest  methods,  failing  the 
destruction  of  their  nests,  is  to  partially  close 
the  entrance  so  that  one  bee  only  may  pass  at  a 
time;  this  enables  the  bees  to  control  the  wasps 
anil  offi'ctiially  keep  them  at  bay, 

.Wax- MOTH. — Now  that  beekeepers  are  con- 
stantly opening  their  hives  for  feeding  purposes, 
they  should  examine  the  quilts  and  tops  of  the 
frames  along  the  saw  cut  for  the  grubs  of  the 
wax-moth.  The  pest  can  be  completely  eradi- 
cated. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISttKR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
VV.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlv  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as -possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  ^otlce  to  Correspondents.— r/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
■  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  Neva.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  brim:  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

fitv^'apapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
cair/ul  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18- 

Inlernational  Conference  on  Genetics  at  Paris  (6  days). 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet.  _ 
WEDNESD.^Y,  SEPTEMBER  20- 

Nat.    Dahlia    Soc.    Exti.    at    Royal    Botanic    Gardens, 

Reseiifs  Park  (2  days). 

AvERAM  Mean  Temperature  for  'the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-66-a°. 

Actual  Temperatures: —  _    _. 

LodDOH.— Wednesday, September  13  (6  p.m.):  Max.  64°; 

Min.  68". 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent  Garden, London  —Thursday.September  U 

(10  A.M.)  :    Bar.   SO-a"  ;  Temp.  61°  ;   Weather— 

Provinces.— ll''«i)iMiMy,    September    13:    Max    69"  St. 
Albans;  Mm.  62°  Scotland  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,     WEDNESD.AY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,   at  67  &  68,   Cheapside,   by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  THURSDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  and  Lilies,  at   Stevens's  Auction  Rooms, 

38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Miscellaneous  Bulbs  and  Plants,   at  2  ; 

Palms  and  Plants,  at  6,  at  67   &  68,    Cheapside,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris. 

A  consignment  of  Palms,  Bay  Trees,  .Aspidistras,  &c., 

from    Belgium,  at  Stevens's  Auction    Rooms. 
FRIDAY- 

Orchids,  at  67  &  68.  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12.45. 


Ipomoea    batatus,    the    Sweet 

The  Sweet    Potato,  used  as  a  vegetable  in 

Potato,      so  many  pai-ts  of  the  world, 

forms  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting monograph  by  Mr.  B.  H.  A.  Groth 
(Coiitrihutioiis  from  the  Botanical  Lahor- 
atorii  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) 
in  which  the  origin  and  history,  economic 
importance  and  structure,  and  the  varie- 
ties are  described.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  Ipomoea  batatus,  which  has 
spread  over  the  entire  tropics  and  sub- 
tropical regions  of  the  world,  two  opinions 
have  been  advanced.  One  that  it  is  of 
American,  and  the  other  that  it  is  of 
Asiatic  origin.  Mr.  Groth  concludes,  from 
the  available  historical  evidence,  that  the, 
plant  is  a  native  of  tropical  America.  In 
the  section  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Sweet  Potato,  citations  are  made  from 
Clusius  (1601),  who  had  seen  roots  in  Lon- 
don in  1581,  from  Bauhin  (1623),  Gerarde 
'(1636),  and  Parkinson  (1640),  who  gives  a 
fairly  full  account  of  the  ' '  Virginia 
Potato,"  as  he  calls  it.  The  species  was 
probably  first  recorded  from  Cuba 
in  1492,  and  introduced  into  Spain 
in  1526.  In  its  natural  tropical  habitat, 
Ipomoea  batatus  is  a  perennial,  and  when 
cultivated  by  native  races  for  food,  it  is 


usual  for  the  tubers  to  be  dug  and  removed 
from  the  plant,  which  is  left  to  grow  till 
replanting  is  deemed  advisable.  Though 
cultivated  to  an  enormous  extent,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  quantity  produced.  Tn  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America,  the  Sweet 
Potato  is  a  staple  crop  as  far  south  as 
Argentine  and  Chili.  It  is  cultivated 
lai'gely  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  Europe.  ■  It  is  used  as  food  in 
Persia,  India,  Malaya,  China,  Japan,  and 
has  been  so  used  in  many  of  these  coun- 
tries from  time  immemorial.  In  Japan  the 
tubers,  cut  into  pieces  and  roasted,  are 
sold  in  the  streets  like  baked  Potatos  or 
roasted  Chestnuts  are  sold  in  England. 
As  is  natural,  considerable  attention  is  de- 
voted by  Mr.  Groth  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sweet  Potato  in  the  United  States, 
where,  owing  to  the  tropical  summers  it  is 
grown  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  In  this 
State  a  crop  of  150-200  bushels  per  acre 
yields  a  good  margin  of  profit.  Far  larger 
crops  than  this  are  obtainable,  however, 
and  in  a  good  season  400-600  bushels  may 
be  harvested,  though  the  published  aver- 
ages give  figures  far  below  that  amount. 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  plants  under 
cultivation,  the  number  of  varieties  of 
Ipomoea  batatus  is  very  considerable,  and 
these  varieties  Mr.  Groth  endeavours  to 
classify,  a  work  which  is  as  important  eco- 
nomically as  it  is  difficult.  The  mono- 
graph is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
photographs,  which  illustrate  the  remark- 
able range  of  variation  met  with  in  the 
cultivated  forms  of  this  species. 

This  book  treats  specially  of 
Australian  ^]^g  cultivation  of  Australian 
Plants.*  plants  in  Australia,  and  its 
publication  appears  to  have  been  made 
possible  by  a  number  of  "  Original  Sub- 
scribers," whose  secretary  contributes  an 
introductory  note.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extract : — "  Thirty-six  years  ago  Mr. 
Guilfoyle  brought  to  Victoria  the  very 
genius  of  landscape  gardening,  and  a 
fulness  of  knowledge  concerning  botany 
and  the  habits  and  adaptability  of  plants 
and  trees  that  cannot  be  excelled.  He  has 
left  our  botanic  garden  a  place  of  the  most 
animated  and  impressive  beauty,  as  well 
as  a  living  school  of  profit  and  delight  to 
all  who  visit  it." 

The  author  opens  with  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  Australian  flora,  and 
its  value  in  gardens,  instancing  the  botanic 
gardens  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  followed  by  prac- 
tical directions  for  sowing  and  raising 
Australian  seeds  and  on  the  treatment 
of  Auistralian  plants.  The  illustrations 
include  a  selected  view  in  each  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  of  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  Brisbane  and  Hobart ;  the  last 
being  not  the  least  beautiful.  The  re- 
maining illustrations  are  apparently  all 
photographs  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne.  They  afford 
a  good  idea  of  the  habit  and  effect  of  a 
large   -number    of    species    belonging    to 

»  Australian  n  nits  Suitable  for  Gardens,  Parks,  Timber 
Reserves,  &c.,  by  W.  R,  Guilfoyle.  (Whitcombe  and  Timbs, 
London  and  Melbourne.)  Octavo,  pp.  478,  with  about  300 
illustrations.     Price;    15s.net. 


genera  of  the  characteristic  families  of 
Australian  plants.  Thus,  about  50  species 
each  of  Eucalyptus  and  Acacia  appear,  and 
representatives  of  other  genera  of  Myr- 
tacese  and  Leguminosse.  There  are 
species  of  Proteacese,  Rutacese,  Casu- 
arinaceie,  Myoporacese ;  and  such  genera 
as  Xanthorrhcea,  Castanospermum,  Dory- 
anthes  and  Macrozamia,  Mr.  Guilfoyle 
has  also  attacked  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  "common  names."  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  obtain  anything 
approaching  uniformity  in  popular  names 
in  large  genera  like  Eucalyptus  and 
Acacia,  which  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  Here,  at  home,  we  have  our 
Oak,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Elm,  and  so  on, 
and  it  is  quite  eas3'  in  comparison,  as 
against  150  species  of  Eucalyptus  and  300 
species  of  Acacia.  But  it  is  only  the 
botanist  here  who  distinguishes  over  70 
species  of  Carex,  which  hardly  possess  a 
common  or  popular  name,  beyond  Sedge. 
The  bulk  of  Mr.  Guilfoyle's  book  is  a 
botanical,  alphabetical  list  of  Australian 
plants  with  authorities,  natural  orders, 
habitats  and  popular  names,  but  there  are 
no  descriptions.  It  is  not  a  complete  list, 
and  it  is  not  clear  what  was  the  guiding 
principle  in  the  selection.  What  seems  to 
be  required  is  a  classification  of  the  plants 
for  practical  purposes  ;  for  different  soils 
and  situations,  and  for  ornamental  and 
economic  uses. 


R.H.S.  Spring  Bulb  Show. — The  Royal 
HorticiiUural  .Society  will  hold  a  special  exhibi- 
tion of  forced  sprin.g  bulbs  on  March  5  and  6, 
1912.  The  object  of  this  .show  is  to  demonstrate 
the  varieties  be«t  suited  for  gentle  forcing,  and 
exhibits  of  small  and  larg«  collections  are  invited 
from  amateurs  and  traders.  R.H.S.  medals  will 
be  awarded  accordingto.  merit.  The  council  also 
offer,  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Society, 
prizes,  presented  to  them  by  th«  General  Bulb 
Growers'  Society  of  Haarlem,  in  si.\  classes. 
There  are  two  divisions,  for  amateurs  and  traders 
respectively.  The  classes  are  (amateurs)  for  18 
Hyacinths,  distinct;  12  Hyacinths,  distinct;  six 
Hyacinths,  distinct ;  and  four  pans  containing 
10  bulbs  of  one  variety  of  Hyacinth  in  each  pan  ; 
the  blooms  of  each  pan  to  be  distinctly  different 
in  colour  from  those  of  the  other  three  pans ; 
and  (trade  growers)  a  collection  of  100  Hyacinths 
in  20  named  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each  variety, 
and  a  collection  of  120  Hyacinths  in  12  varieties 
in  pans,  10  roots  of  one  variety  in  each  pan.  In 
the  two  last  classes  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
General  Bulb  Grower.?'  Society  of  Haarlem  is 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Society, 
the  council  offer  prizes,  presented  to  them  by 
Robert  Sydenh.am  Limited,  for  Bulbs  grown  in 
moss  fibr*  or  similar  material  (not  earth)  and 
without  drainage. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  Metropoli- 
tan .Show  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
21st  inst.  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's 
Park.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Regent's  Park. 

Children's  Pot-plant  Competition. — The 

North  British  Academy  of  Arts  instituted,  two 
years  ago,  a  pot-plant  and  window  competition 
among  the  children  of  Newcastle  and  Tyneside 
generally.  Nearly  4,000  children  competed  for 
the  prizes  this  year  at  the  annual  competition, 
which  took  place  on  the  1st  inst. 
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Fig.  lOO.-CHINESE  PRIMULAS  IN  THEIR  NATURAL  HABITATS. 

Above:    Primula  niembranifolia      Celow:   Primula  dryadifolia. 

(See  p.  203.) 
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RovAL  Agricultural  Society. — The  73rd 
annual  sliow  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  will  be  held  on  the  racecourse,  Don- 
caster,  from  Tuesday,  July  2,  till  Saturday, 
July  6,  1912. 

Festivalof  Empire  Awards.— The  following 
awards  have  been  made  to  horticultural  exhibits 
at  the  Festival  of  Empire  and  Imperial  Exhibi- 
tion held  at  the  Crystal  Palace :— Grand  Prize  to 
The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford, 
for  a  model  orchard  and  a  general  garden  exhibit 
of  fruit  trees  in  pols.  Diploma  of  Honour  to 
]\Iessrs.  TooGOOD  &  Sons,  Southampton,  for 
garden  and  seeds  exhibit,  and  to  the  Broms- 
GRovE  Guild  for  garden  ornaments.  Gold  Medals 
to  Mr.  He.-msley,  Crawley,  for  a  rock  and  water 
garden  and  fernery ;  Messrs.  Che.\l  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  a  garden  and  rock-work  exhibit ; 
Messrs.  B.  Maggs  &  Co.,  for  garden  seats,  &c.  ; 
INIessrs.  Ale.x.  Sh.vnks  &  Son.  for  lawn  mowers, 
and  Jlessrs.  Barford  &  Perkins  for  rollers. 
Silver  Medals  to  The  Harrow  Nursery  Co., 
for  Roses ;  Messrs.  B.  Horton  &  Sons,  for  gar- 
den fencing  ;  The  Beach  Chair  Co.,  for  garden 
chairs;  and  The  Acme  Patent  Ladder  Co.,  for 
ladders.  Bronze  Medals  to  Ye  Tudor  Rose 
Shoppe,  for  a  garden  and  flower  shop ;  and 
Messrs.  Turrell  &  Hollick,  for  garden  seats. 

Carbon  Sisulphide  for  Rats. — An  Ameri- 
can Consular  report  gives  the  following  method 
of  destroying  rats  adopted  by  M.  de  Kruyff,  of 
the  Agiicultural  Bureau  of  the  Dutch  Indies  at 
Buitenzorg,  Java.  All  visible  rat  holes  were 
first  stopped  with  earth  to  ascertain  which  holes 
were  inhabited,  for  the  inhabited  holes  were 
found  re  opened  on  the  following  day.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide  was  poured  in 
each  of  these  holes,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  few 
seconds  to  allow  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  the 
mixture  of  vapour  and  air  was  ignited.  The 
result  was  a  small  explosion,  which  filled  the  hole 
with  poisonous  gases  and  killed  all  the  rate 
almost  instantly.  A  pound  of  bisulphide  is  suffi- 
cient for  more  than  200  rat  holes ;  131  dead  rats 
were  found  in  43  holes  which  were  opened  after 
the  operation.  It  is  further  stated  that  satis- 
factory results  in  exterminating  porcupines  have 
been  obtained  by  this  method.     Times. 

Gardening  in  Ceylon.  —  According  to  the 
Tropical  AgiicuUurlst,  local  gardens  in  Ceylon 
have  much  improved  during  the  past  15  years, 
although  the  general  standard  is  still  a  low  one. 
A  circumstance  that  militates  against  good  gar- 
dens, says  the  writer,  is  the  fact  that  residents 
in  Ceylon  are  continually  on  the  move,  but  the 
chief  trouble  is  that  many  garden  owners  employ 
only  a  coolie  and  not  a  trained  gardener. 

Plant    Collecting    in     Mexico.  —  A    trip 

extending  over  10  months  in  the  tropical  jungles 
of  Tehuantepec  in  search  of  new  plants  has  just 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  a 
native  of  Los  Angeles,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
DoKENEY.  The  vegetation  of  this  South  Ameri- 
can State  is  remarkably  luxuriant ;  an  illustration 
in  the  Florist  Excharige.  for  August  19  shows  the 
coilectoi'  seated  beneath  magnificent  plants  of 
Dio<jn  spinuiosinn  in  the  midst  of  other  tropical 
i.lants. 

The  Teaching  of  Gardening. —According 
to  a  Blue  Book  just  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  gardening  instruction  for  boys  was 
given  during  the  year  1909-10  at  1,796  public 
elementary  schools  and  7  centres  in  England,  as 
compared  with  1,505  schools  in  1908-9  and  1,204 
in  1907-8.  The  registered  number  of  scholars 
was  32,276,  as  compared  with  27,553  and  20,372 
in  the  two  previous  years.  The  number  cf 
s'.-holars  who  qualified  for  grant  and  attended 
ior  at  least  40  hours  was  18,225,   while  9,612 


scholars  qualified  for  grant  and  attended  for  at 
least  20  hours,  but  less  than  40  hours.  Girls 
received  instruction  in  gardening  at  111  schools 
in  England,  as  against  10  in  the  previous  year, 
the  total  number  of  registered  scholars  being 
1,022,  as  against  555.  Of  the  number  who  quali- 
fied for  grant,  336  attended  for  at  least  40  hours, 
and  421  for  at  least  20  hours,  but  less  than  40 
hours.  In  Wales,  gardening  for  girls  was  taught 
at  9  schools,  as  against  7  the  previous  year,  the 
number  of  registered  scholars  being  71,  as  com- 
pared with  37.  Of  the  number  who  qualified  for 
grant,  22  attended  at  least  40  hours,  and  32  be- 
tween 20  and  40  hours.  The  number  of  Welsh 
schools  for  boys  whose  scholars  received  instruc- 
tion in  gardening  was  80,  as  against  82  in  1908-9, 
and  56  in  1907-8.  The  total  number  of  regis- 
tered scholars  was  1,307,  as  against  1,289  and  867 
in  the  previous  years.  Of  the  number  who  quali- 
fied for  grant,  569  attended  at  least  40  hours, 
and  542  at  least  20,  but  less  than  40.  Gardening 
for  girls  was  not  recognised  until  1908-9. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  in  the  Transvaal. — 

Orchardists  and  farmers  will  regret  to  know  that 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  fruit  pests — San  Jose 
Scale — has  been  discovered  in  the  Transvaal. 
Such  an  occurrence  in  any  young  country  would 
be  regretted,  but  in  view  of  the  weak-kneed  and 
abortive  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Codling  Moth,  we 
can  only  characterise  it  as  a  misfortune.  If  San 
Jose  Scale  is  ever  to  be  wiped  out,  it  will  need 
more  pluck,  energy  and  determination  than  any 
other  insect  pest  has  yet  required.  If  it  is  not 
stamped  out  it  will  spread.  It  is  not  yet  known  in 
how  many  places  it  exists.  Will  the  pest  be 
aUowed  to  cripple,  firstly,  the  Citrus  orchards  of 
the  Transvaal,  then  to  do  similarly  in  Natal,  and 
also  to  ruin  the  orchards  of  the  Western  Pro- 
vince? South  Africa  Gardcnimi  and  Aijricul- 
tiirc. 

Vegetable     Show    at    Manchester. —  A 

vegetable  exhibition  was  held  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  at  Manchester,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  prizes  being  offered  in  17  classes. 
There  were  three  classes  for  "Premier"  Onion, 
one  being  for  four  bulbs  open  to  growers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  second  for  four  bulbs 
open  to  growers  north  of  and  including  Birming- 
ham, and  the  other  for  the  heaviest  bulb.  The 
1st  prize  in  the  open  class  was  won  by  Mr. 
West,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens,  Hampshire ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  D.vvies,  Castle  Hill  Gardens, 
Dorchester.  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Penylan,  excelled  in 
the  class  open  to  northern  growers,  whilst  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cobb,  Duffryn  Gardens,  Cardiff,  showed 
the  heaviest  bulb  in  a  specimen  weighing  3  lb. 
2  oz.  The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  bunch  of 
"Moneymaker"  Tomato  was  won  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  The  Holme  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  the 
bunch  having  21  fruits.  2nd,  Mr.  Heambn, 
Poynton  Towers  Gardens.  The  best  dish  of  ex- 
hibition Runner  Beans  was  shown  by  Mr. 
ToMLiNSON,  Whitegate.  Mr.  Oakes,  Flixton, 
was  placed  first  for  Market  Favourite  Beet.  The 
finest  exhibit  of  three  heads  of  Sugar  Loaf  Cab- 
bage was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ashley.  There  were 
two  classes  for  Carrots,  one  for  the  variety  Per- 
fection, in  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Jeeves,  Holbeach, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  and  the  other  for 
Matchless,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  Gregynog,  Monmouthshire,  who  also 
e.xcelled  in  the  class  for  three  heads  of  Snowdon 
Cauliflower.  Mr.  Winchester,  Rubery,  showed 
the  best  Celery,  the  variety  being  Prize  Pink. 
The  winners  of  1st  prizes  in  other  classes 
were  (a)  Exhibition  Leek,  Mr.  Tysoe,  Bedford  ; 
(b)  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip,  Mr.  Bishop,  Birch 
Hall  Gardens ;  (c)  Early  Favourite  Savoy,  Mr. 
Guy,  Ormskirk ;  and  (d)  Manchester  JIarket 
Turnip,  Mr.  Walker. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

Primula  membranifolia  and  P.   dryadifolia. 

Primula  membranifolia  (see  fig.  100)  is 
a  charming  little  plant,  peculiar  to  the  Tali 
Range,  where  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Pere  Delavay  in  the  early  'eighties.  It 
grows  amongst  rocks,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles, at  a  first  glance.  Primula  yunnanensis, 
with  foliage  of  a  pleasing  light  shade  of 
green.  The  flowers  are  large,  delightfully 
fragrant,  and  coloured  a  soft  shade  of  violet- 
rose  with  a  yellow  eye.  The  altitudinal  range 
where  it  is  met  with  is  not  great,  being  from 
9,000  to  11,000  feet.  Amongst  the  many  Primulas 
found  on  the  Tali  and  adjacent  mountains,  P. 
membranifolia  is  unique  in  having  the  most  pro- 
longed flowering  season ;  in  favoured  situations 
this  extends  over  four  months,  the  earlier 
plants  showing  bloom  towards  the  end  of  April 
or  beginning  of  May,  the  later  ones  flowering 
well  into  August. 

Even  on  the  Tali  Range  the  species  is  extremely 
local,  though  it  grows  abundantly  in  some  parts,, 
forming  large  colonies.  It  is  most  plentiful  on 
the  cliffs,  forming  the  restricted  entrances  to  the 
narrow  side  valleys  which  break  up  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  range,  lat.  25°  40'  N.  There  it 
thrives  well  in  the  mossy  crevices  of  wet  lime- 
stone rocks,  almost  invariably  in  shady  northern 
exposures.  The  roots  do  not  penetrate  the  rock, 
but  are  embedded  in  the  moss,  and  where  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  greatest  the  plants  are 
most  luxuriant.  The  best  and  largest  specimens 
I  noticed  were  growing  in  an  inaccessible  posi- 
tion on  a  cliff  under  a  small  waterfall,  where 
the  plants  were  continuously  and  heavily 
sprayed  with  moisture. 

The  species  forms  a  small,  glabrous  perennial 
with  delicately  membranous,  light-green  leaves 
that  are  broadly  ovate  or  obovate ;  2  to  5.4  centi- 
metres long  and  1  to  2.2  centimetres  broad.  They 
taper  towards  the  base,  and  have  equally  biser- 
rate  margins;  The  under  surface  of  the  foliage 
is  densely  coated  with  a  light  sulphur-coloured 
farina.  The  flower-scapes  are  slender,  1  to  5- 
centimetres  high,  and  covered  with  farina,  form- 
ing a  simple  umbel  bearing  one  to  five  flowers. 
The  bracts  are  short  and  linear-lanceolate  in 
shape.  The  campanulate  calyx  is  densely 
farinose  and  deeply  divided.  The  corolla  tube 
is  greenish-yellow,  narrowly  funnel-shaped,  1  to 
1.5  centimetre  long,  much  exceeding  the  calyx ; 
the  limb  is  of  a  soft  violpt-rose  colour,  slightly 
concave  and  14  to  15  millimetres  broad.  The 
capsule  's  ovoid,  small  and  slightly  exceeds  the 
calyx. 

Primula  dryadifolia  (see  fig.  100). — Of  the 
numerous  Alpine  species  of  Primula  indigenous 
to  North-west  Vunnan,  P.  dryadifolia  occurs 
at  the  greatest  altitude,  being  only  approached; 
by  one  other  species,  P.  bella.  In  the 
summer  of  1905  I  found  small  quantities  of  P. 
dryadifolia  on  the  Mekong-Salwin  dividing 
range,  about  latitude  28°  N.,  but  Pere  Delavay 
first  collected  it  on  the  Lichiang  Range,  which 
may  be  considered  its  real  habitat. 

■There,  surpassing  almost  all  vegetation  in  har- 
diness, the  plant  flourishes  abundantly  on  huge 
limestone  screes  close  to  the  limit  of  perpetcial' 
snow,  at  from  15,000-16,500  feet  altitude.  It  is- 
the  latest  species  to  flower,  and  the  earliest  to 
mature  its  seeds  ;  not  until  June  is  it  free  of  its 
icy  covering,  and,  as  early  as  October,  it  is 
again  buried  under  many  feet  of  snow.  During 
the  brief  season  between  it  is  severely  exposed 
to  the  elements.  Frequently  it  is  covered  with 
snow  and  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  in  the 
same  hour;  day  after  day  it  may  be  swathed  in 
heavy  mists  or  drenched  by  blinding  showers  of 
icy  rain ;  other  hardships  include  being  frozen 
by  night,  and  buffeted  continuously  by  chilly 
blasts.  Yet  it  survives  all  these  troubles, 
beautifying  spots  that  would  otherwise  oe  barren 
wildernesses. 

It  is  essentially  a  rock-loving  plant,  and  is  welL 
adapted,  by  means  of  its  long,  woody  root-stock. 
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for  penetrating  the  crevices  of  the  rocky 
ledges  and  loose  formation  of  the  screes  amongst 
which  it  grows.  The  plant  is  a  lover  of  mois- 
ture, especially  during  the  flowering  season.  The 
plant  shown  in  fig.  100  represents  a  typically- 
branched  specimen  growing  in  a  favourite  situa- 
tion. In  order  to  obtain  seed  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  1  had  to  dig  through  a  layer  of  snow 
1  to  2  feet  deep.  The  growth  reaches  a  height  of 
from  2  to  4  inches,  the  rootstock  being  more  or 
less  woody,  and  much  branched  towards  the 
apex.  The  branches  are  densely  clothed  with 
the  dried  remains  of  the  foliage  of  previous 
years.  The  leaves  are  small,  1  to  Ij  centi- 
metres long,  8  to  12  millimetres  broad,  ovate  in 
shape,  with  revolute,  crenated  margins.  The 
base  of  the  leaf  is  more  or  less  cordate  and  con- 
tracted into  a  broad  wing  running  the  full  length. 
10  millimetres,  of  the  petiole.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  foliage  is  dark  green  and  glabrous, 
whilst  the  under  side  is  •  coated  with  a 
dense  yellowish  farina.  The  scapes  are  stout, 
two  to  three  times  the  height  of  the  foliage, 
puberulous,  and  coloured  purplish  towards  the 
apex.  The  flowers,  which  are  faintly  fragrant 
are  very  shortly  pedicellate,  and  produced  in 
compact  heads  of  three  to  five.  The  bracts  are 
broadly  ovate,  tridentate,  10  millimetres  long, 
sparingly  farinose  and  coloured  a  ruddy  green. 
The  calyx  is  broadly  campanulate,  and  divided 
almost  to  the  middle.  The  lobes  of  the  sepals 
are  ovate,  obtuse,  and  either  entire  or  slightly 
crenate.  The  corolla  is  a  bright  crimrose-rose, 
eye  yellowish-white,  tube  slightly  longer  than  the 
calyx  limb  spreading  1^  to  2  centimetres  bioad. 
The  lobes  are  very  broadly  ovat3,  with  the  apices 
deeply  four-dentate.  The  capsule  is  oblong, 
slightly  greater  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  large  and 
light-brown.  The  flowering  season  is  in  July- 
August.. 

Of  all  Primulas  there  is  none  more  adapted  by 
natural  habits  for  the  rock  garden,  nor,  by  con- 
stitution, for  our  climate.  If  it  fails  it  will  rather 
be    because   the   climate   is   too    genial.     George 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Edtlon  do  no:  hold  the:nsc!vei  rc^pomibU  for 
the  opinions  cxfussed  by  correspondents.} 

Admission  Prices  to  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  1912. — Apart  altcigclber 
from  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society,  gar- 
deners as  a  class  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmo.st  consideration,  and  be  afforded  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  exhibition  at  a 
nominal  entrance  fee.  The  International  Flower 
Shows  which  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh  were 
open  to  gardeners  at  a  charge  of  Is.  before 
the  general  public  were  admitted.  Is  it  imprac- 
ticable that  something  of  a  like  nature  should 
lie  arranged  at  the  Chelsea  Show?  The  con- 
ditions 33  published  arc  prohibitive ;  they  shut 
the  doors  close  and  fast  against  gardeners  living 
at  a  distance.  Could  not  a  few  hours  bs  set 
apart  for  gardeners  between  the  termination  of 
judging  and  the  opening  of  the  show.  The  dis- 
tribution of  tickets  to  gardeners  and  nursery  em- 
ployees would  present  no  great  difficulties.  I{.  P. 
lirothertiton. 

Foo  AND  Potato  Disease  (See  p.  192). — 
The  fogr,  which  Mr.  Clark  states  followed  a 
thunderstorm  from  the  sea  during  one  or  two 
nights  are,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
appearing '  so  suddenly  amongst  his  Potatos. 
\Vhilst  the  atmosphere  and  Potato  tops  were 
quite  dry,  the  disease  spores  were  incapable  of 
germinating,  but  they  only  needed  moisture  to 
render  them  active,  and  that  the  thunderstorm 
supplied.  In  previous  years  the  worst  and  most 
sudden  attacks  of  the  disease  have  always  been 
found  immediately  following  thunderstorms,  the 
vapour  ari.^ing  from  the  warm  soil  rendering  the 
foliage  sufficiently  moist  for  the  fungus  to  spread 
by  means  of  it3  spores.  The  greater  the  heat  of 
the  SI  i!  the  denser  is  the  vapour  that  arises  after 
rains.  In  previous  years  the  soil  was  not  warm, 
and  although  the  rains  wetted  the  leaves  and 
stems  it  dried  quickly.  It  is  the  atmospheric 
vapour  which  does  the  mischief.     A.  D. 


"Ringing"    of    Chrysanthemums. — 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Nobbs's  letter  (see  p.  154)  with 
reference  to  obtaining  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  in 
small  pots  by  "  ringing,"  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  are  deterred  from  practising  this 
useful  method — not  only  in  the  case  of  Chrysan- 
themums, but  many  other  plants — on  account 
of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  pot. 
It  \a  no  easy  matter  to  saw  a  clay  pot  in 
half  (to  say  nothing  of  the  "  unkindness  "  to  the 
saw),  and  the  two  halves  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  fix  in  position.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  I 
have  this  season  tried  the  patent  waterproof 
leatherboard  pots — which  I  believe  can  be  ob- 
tained from  most  seedsmen — and  have  found 
them  to  answer  admirably.  They  are  fitted  with 
a  loose  bottom,  which  can  be  removed  while  the 
pot  is  being  slipped  over  the  shoot  to  be 
"  treated,"  a  slit  is  then  made  in  the  base,  from 
the  edge  to  the  hole  in  the  centre,  to  enable  the 
stem  to  pass  through,  and  the  base  is  then  fixed 
in  position,  the  whole  operation  taking  no  more 
than  a  couple  of  minutes.  An  additional  advan- 
tage is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  weight  of 
the  leatherboard  pot  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  of 
the  ordinary  clay  pot,  and  a  single  bamboo  cane 
is  sufficient  to  secure  it  in  position.  H.  F. 
Taylor,  Valkyrie,  Cheshire. 

Fruiting  of  the  Pomegranate.— A  Pome- 
granate growing  on  a  south  wall  here  is  bearing 
a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small  Orange,  and 
the  fruit  is  still  swelling.  It  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  all  who  see  it.  The  tree  is  a  very  old 
specimen,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has'ever 
been  known  to  fruit.  Is  it  a  rare  thing  for  the 
tree  to  fruit  in  this  country?  A.  Jeacoci, 
^Shnrjiham  Gardens,  Tallies,  South  Devon. 
[The  Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum),  although 
such  an  old  garden  plant,  very  seldom  fruits 
out-of-doors  in  this  country. — Eds.] 

Fruiting  of  the  Catalpa.— A  specimen  of 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  30  to  35  feet  high,  growing 
on  a  lawn  in  a  Sussex  garden,  is  carrying  a  large 
number  of  its  beanlike  pods,  which  are  already 
about  12  inches  iy  length  and  are  still  growing. 
The  pods  are  assuming  a  purplish-brown  colour, 
and  are  hanging  in  clusters  as  thickly  as  pods  of 
Canadian  Wonder  Bean.  The  tree  has  only 
fruited  occasionally,  and  has  never  before  pro- 
duced more  than  a"  very  few  pods.  The  Catalpa 
will  flower  from  10  to"  12  years  after  planting, 
and  few  trees  are  more  certain  to  bloom 
annually   afterwards.     A.    P.,    Uckfield,   Sussex. 

Rosa  hemisph>erica.  -In  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor 
(see  p.  174),  Parkinson  is  the  authority  for  John 
do  Franqueville  re-introducing  the  above-named 
Rose.  He  calls  it  Rosa  lutea  multiplex  sine 
floro  plena.     P.  I'.  Urotherston. 

Lagerstroemia  indica. — Amongst  other  rare 
species  which  have  flowered  in  the  open  in  these 
gardens  during  this  exceptional  season  is  a  plant 
of  Lagerstnemia  indica  growing  against  a  south- 
east wall,  slightly  shaded  by  other  trees.  The 
panicles  of  daintily  poised  and  prettily-serrated 
pink  flowers  arc  very  interesting.  I  wonder  if 
this  species  has  flowered  out-of-doors  in  other 
gardens  this  season?  li.  II'.  Norman,  Ihliijan 
Gardens,  SI.  Austell. 

Large  Peaches,  -I  am  sending  you  a  fruit  of 
Alexandra  iioblp.ise  Peach  that  weighed  just  over 
1  lb.  when  it  was  gathered.  We  had  several 
other  fruits  that  weighed  14  ounces  each. 
J.  C.  Mcl:  [The  fruit  had  lost  a  little  by 
evaporation  when  it  reached  us,  as  it  turned  the 
scale  at  15  ounces,  although  it  was  not  quite  ripe. 
On  reference  to  our  "  Record  "  Book,  we  find 
that  Mr.  A.  T.  Goodwin  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  August  27,  1881,  p.  272,  mentions  a 
fruit  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peach  that  weighed  23J 
ounces.  The  next  heaviest  fruits  recorded  are 
Gladstone,  15^  ounces,  Noblesse  15^  ounces,  and 
an  unnamed  variety.  Hi  ounces.— Eds.] 

Wasps.  -I  have  found  "  Scott's  Wasp  De- 
stroyer "  an  excellent  preparation  for  destroying 
wasps.  If  the  wasps  attack,  say,  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  smear  a  little  of  the  preparation  over 
the  berries  attacked,  and  label  the  bunch,  as  the 
substance  is  poisonous.  A  few  other  bunches 
may  be  smeared  in  different  parts  in  the  vinery. 
The  wasps  will  instantly  fly  to  the  bunches  that 


have  been  treated,  and  will  also  settle  eagerly 
on  the  bottle  and  stick  with  which  the  material 
has  been  applied.  The  bunches  should  be 
smeared  several  times  during  the  first  two  days. 
The  insects  cat  the  poison,  and  most  of  them 
fall  dead  on  the  floor  ;  those  that  are  able  to  get 
away  never  return,  whilst  others  cease  to  visit 
the  vinery  altogether.  Three  days  will  suffice 
to  clear  a  vinery  of  wasps  after  commencing  to 
use  this  preparation.  Figs  and  Peaches  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  by  smearing  occasional 
fruits  with  the  destroyer.  "  .S'.  A.  C,    }yisley. 

We  have  destroyed  32  nests  this  sea- 
son, and  in  the  last  one  taken  I  was  surprised  to 
find  42  young  queen  wasps,  which  I  send  with 
this  note.  It  was  a  very  large  nest,  and  measured 
31|  inches  in  circumference,  being  about  8  inches 
high.  There  were  seven  tiers  of  comb.  Can  any 
reader  inform  me  if  it  is  the  habit  of  the  wasp 
to  breed  so  many  queens  in  one  colony?  It  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  every  nest  should  be 
destroyed,  for  every  queen  that 'survives  the  win- 
ter might  be  responsible  for  a  fresh  colony  next 
season.  Arthur  Bartlett,  Lea  Green  Gardens, 
Matloch. 


socie:tie:s. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  12.— A  meeting  of  tliis  society  took 
place  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  the  above  date.  A  good  display  was  made 
for  the  present  season,  and  many  plants  of  great 
interest  were  exhibited,  but  the"  attendance  was 
below  the  average.  The  Orchid  Committee  re- 
commended a  First-class  Certificate  to  a 
beautiful  variety  of  Sophro-Lielio-Cattleya  named 
Jeannette,  shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  this  being  the  only  award  made  to  an  Orchid 
on  this  occasion,  save  a  cultural  commendation 
for  a  splendid  plant  of  Dendrobium  glomeratum 
cultivated  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  White). 

There  were  lai-ge  quantities  of  Dahlias  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Floral  Committee,  including 
representative  collections  from  Messrs.  Carter, 
Page  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  and  other 
firms.  Two  novelties  secured  Awards  of  Merit, 
one  a  Collarette  variety  and  the  other  a  single- 
flowered  Dahlia.  A  pure-white  variety  of  the 
Perpetual-flowered  Carnation  was  given  a  similar 
award.  This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Allwood 
Brothers.  The  remaining  awards  recommended 
by  the  Floral  Committee  were  made  to  hybrids 
of  Amaryllis  Belladonna.  The  variation  exhi- 
bited ill  the  hybrids  of  Brunsvigia  and  Amaryllis 
and  in  the  forms  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  itself 
possessed  unusual  interest.  Three  Awards  of 
Merit  were  recommended,  namely  to  Amaryllis 
Parkeri  (which  is  almost  identical" with  the  plant 
f..rmerly  known  as  the  Kew  variety  of  Amaryllis 
Belladonna),  Amaryllis  I'arkcri  alba,  and  a 
hybrid  from  Brunsvigia  and  Amaryllis  Bella- 
donna exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  un- 
der the  somewhat  awkward  name,  Brunsdonna 
Sandeiie  alba. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  recom- 
mended an  Aw^ard  of  Merit  to  a  first-class  culinary 
Apple  named  Charles  Eyre,  shown  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Poi'E.  This  award  adds  one  more  to  those 
ah'cady  given  for  seedling  Apples  raised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ross. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  on  "  Small  Holdings." 

Floral  Committee. 

Present;  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  (Chairman); 
Henry  R.  May,  Wm.  J.  James,  Arthur  Turner, 
George  Paul,  John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Hud- 
.son,  John  Dickson,  Charles  Dixon,  Herbert  Cut- 
bush,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Wm.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  John  Jennings,  J.  W.  Barr, 
A.  Kingsmill,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

On  no  previous  occasion  have  so  many  varie- 
tiefl  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  been  exhibited  at  a 
R.H.S.  meeting.  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  showed  a  very  distinct  form,  in  whicli 
the  colour  was  characteristic  of  the  best  type  of 
A.  Belladonna.  Mr.  H,  J.  Elwes,  V.M.H.,  Coles- 
borne,  Gloucester,  sent'  several  well-defined 
varieties,  of  which  A.  Belladonna  blanda  was  one 
of  the  best,  especially  a  variety  with  this  name 
received  from  C-ornwall  which  had  very   bright 
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and  large  flowers.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Hudson),  staged  four  varieties,  all  dis- 
tmct  from  the  type  and  notable  for  their  wonder- 
ful vigour. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  large  batches  of  Begonia  Washington,  an 
exceedingly  free-flowering,  double-red,  tuberous- 
rcoted  variety,  which  is  especially  valuable  for 
flower  gardening,  and  a  still  larger  collection  of 
Begonia  Rex  in  variety.  These  plants  were  all 
splendidly  grown,  and  the  foliage  Begonias  pos- 
sessed delicacy  of  form  and  colouring  rivalling 
some  of  the  show  Caladiums. 

E.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Highwood,  Roehampton, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Bradford),  arranged  a  fine 
group  of  useful-sized  Codiseums,  interspersed  with 
Palms,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  small  groups  of 
Liliums,  and  one  of  Plumbago  capensis.  The 
plants  of  Oodia;ums,  in  great  variety,  were  e.x- 
ceedingly  well  grown,  and  the  leaves  bore  rich 
colours.  The  group  was  relieved  with  tall  stenis 
of  the  variegated  Draciena  Sanderi.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, staged  a  collection  of  fine-coloured  Codiaeums 
flanked  with-  Palms,  Liliums,  Ericas,  and  other 
plants.  Phoenix  Roebelinii  was  represented  by 
a  healthy,  well-grown  plant.  The  Ericas  in- 
cluded the  white  E.  nivalis  and  the  purple- 
flowered  E.  gracilis,  very  freely  flowered.  At 
one  end  of  the  exhibit  there  were  some  healthy 
plants  of  Cordyline  Bruantii  variegata  with 
brightly-coloured  leaves,  whilst  near  the  other 
end  there  were  several  good  spikes  of  VaUota 
purpurea.     (Silver  Bank-sian  Medal.) 

iMessrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons.  Upper  Edmonton, 
again  staged  a  mixed  collection  of  Fei'ns  and 
.■ihrubby  Veronicas,  similar  to  their  exhibit  at  tiie 
last  meeting.  Nephrolepis  exaltata  Mar;hallii 
compacta,  which  this  firm  exhibited  so  well  at 
the  Olympia  Show,  was  shown  in  all  its  delicate 
beauty.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  provided  a 
pleasant  change  with  a  large  batch  of  Gesnera 
Orange  King,  the  plants  being  in  5-inch  pots. 
The  plants  were  bearing  fine  flowers  and  had 
large,  rosy-purple-tinted  leaves.  Nearly  oppo- 
site the  Gesneras  Mr.  Russell  arranged  a  semi- 
circular group  of  Clematis,  bordered  with  dwarf 
Fuchsias  and  having  an  outer  row  of  variegated 
Ivies  in  small  pots.  Of  the  well-flowered  Cle- 
matis, we  were  especially  -pleased  with  Presi- 
dent, deep  blue  ;  Gem,  Oxford  blue  ;  Lady  North- 
cliffe,  a  very  fine,  free-flowering  blue  variety ; 
Ville  de  Lyon ;  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  a  large 
Cambridge-blue  flower  with  darker  band  of 
colour  along  the  middle  of  the  petals,  and  Coc- 
cinea  with  small  red  flowers,  showing  yellow  at 
the  tips.  The  hardy  Fuchsias  included  F.  glo- 
bosa,  a  useful  rockery  shrub ;  F.  Brightoniensis, 
a  profuse  bloomer ;  and  Riccartonii  Elysee.  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  flanked  their  Apple  and  Pear  exhibit 
with  a  fine  standard  plant  of  Metrosideros  flori- 
bunda,  enclosed  with  a  group  of  Chironia  exifera. 

Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53.  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  filled  the  end  of  the  hall  with 
a  collection  of  cut  Dahlia  blooms,  arranged  in  a 
bold  and  very  attractive  manner.  This  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  amply  demonstrated  that 
while  the  record  dry  season  has  been  injurious 
to  most  plants,  the  Dahlia  is  a  striking  excep- 
tion. Many  of  the  Cactus  varieties  were  ar- 
ranged 20  or  more  blooms  together  in  shallow 
baskets,  well  demonstrating  their  colour  values. 
The  best  white  Cactus  varieties  were  Mrs.  Shoe- 
smith,  White  Lady,  and  Snowdon.  Of  the  bright 
colours,  the  most  attractive  were  Nisi  Prius, 
Amos  Perry,  Coronation  (miniature  Cactus),  and 
JIary  Panier.  Mrs.  MacMillan.  Fr.mces  Gra- 
ham, Kriemhilda,  Mrs.  Mar.shall  and  Sweet 
Briar  are  excellent  varieties  of  the  lighter  shades, 
whilst  Caradoc  is  a  first-class  yellow  variety. 
(Silver-gilt   Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  exhibited  a 
very  gracefully-arranged  collection  of  cut 
Dahlia."?.  Representative  collections  of  Pseony- 
flowered  and  collarette  varieties  were  displayed 
v.'ith  sprays  of  Kochia  scoparia  in  tall  stands, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  stands  were  filled 
with  smaller  receptacles  containing  fine  Cactus 
blooms,  also  arranged  with  Kochia  and  Aspara- 
gus sprays.  This  fine  collection  contained  many 
excellent    varieties,    and    was    p.ltraclively    bor- 


dered with  pieces  of  cork,  which  was  overhung 
with  Isolepis  gracilis.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentford,  ar- 
ranged a  bright  display  of  cut  Dahlias,  in  which 
the  Pompon  varieties  were  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture. These  little  flowers  were  shown  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours  and  in  good  form.  Daisy  (a 
pretty  terra-cotta  variety).  Little  Joe  (brown), 
Sunny  Daybreak  (chestnut  and  yellow).  Darkest 
of  All  and  Adelaide  (pale  heliotrope)  were  very 
good  of  their  shades  of  colour.  Amongst  the  Cac- 
tus varieties  we  noted  Mrs.  Brandt  with  broad 
florets,  the  bloom  being  7  inches  across.  There 
was  also  a  good  selection  of  decorative  and 
Pseony-flowered  Dahlias,  the  chief  being  Le 
Colosse,  Liberty,  Lord  Milner  and  Rembrandt. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middle- 
sex, staged  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  in  which  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  Pseony-flowered  and 
the  Pompon  varieties.  The  former  type  was  re- 
presented by  very  large,  stout-stemmed  blooms, 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands,  with  coloured 
sprays  of  hardy  shrubs.  Mrs.  Ainslie  (pink), 
Admiration  (buff,  flushed  with  carmine),  and 
Mrs.  G.  Gordon  (a  very  large.  Primrose-yellow 
with  orange-coloured  centre)  were  exceedingly 
good.  Comedy,  a  yellow  Cactus  variety, 
striped  and  spotted  with  orange-red,  was  shown 
in  good  form,  as  also  were  Primrose  Queen,  H. 
L.  Brousson  (deep  pink),  and  Joan  of  Arc  (sul- 
phur-yellow deepening  to  flesh  pink).  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Jlr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  arranged  a 
collection  of  cut  Dahlias,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  PiEony-flowered  varieties.  Eleanor  (a  large, 
deep-rose  flower),  Olivia  (amber  and  rose). 
Princess  Ida  (white  with  the  tips  of  the  florets 
reflexed).  Bayard  (scarlet),  and  Sheila  (a  very 
erect-flowered  deep  rose)  were  the  more  recent 
sorts.     (Silver  Banksian  l\ledal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited 
fresh  and  good  blooms  of  Dahlias  in  a  novel 
and  striking  manner.  These  flowers  were  set  up 
on  semi-circular  stands  in  their  various  sections. 
The  miniature  Cactus  varieties  at  the  end 
nearest  the  centre  pathway  were  especially  good, 
and  the  stand  of  single-flowered  Dahlias  also 
found  admirers.  The  Cactus  flowers,  which 
occupied  two  stands,  were  all  noteworthy,  par- 
ticularly Buttercup,  Nellie  Riding,  Crepuscule, 
and  Lydia.  Half-a-dozen  new  single  varieties 
were  placed  in  a  box  at  one  end.  These  were 
Albatross  (white),  Madhi  (deep  maroon),  Minerva, 
Theresa,  Killarney,  and  Bridesmaid.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker"s,  Ltd.,  Wolverhampton,  had  a 
tall  stand  filled  with  cut  blooms  of  Pteony- 
flowered  Dahlias,  which  contained  the  finest 
blooms  of  this  dfcorative  class.  The  most  showy 
varieties  were  Paul  Kruger,  Red  Indian,  Geisha. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Holder,  Romolo  Piazzani  (a  delightful 
mixture  of  apricot  and  salmon),  and  the  velvety- 
crimson  Warrior. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Steedwick  &  Son,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  showed  several  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  of 
which  the  variety  IMiss  Stredwick  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  Richard  Box  is  a  very  fine, 
soft,  yellow  bloom,  having  long,  incurved  florets 
and    great    depth    of   bloom. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  arrangjd 
an  exceedingly  fine  floral  gi'Oiip  on  the  floor 
agaiiist  the  side  wall  of  the  hall.  The  centre 
of  the  exhibit  was  comjjosed  of  fine  trusses  of 
herbaceous  Phloxes  in  rich,  distinct  colours. 
G.  A.  Stroehlein  was  the  brightest  of  them  all; 
Frau  A.  Buchner  and  Friefraulein  Lassberg  are 
two  good  white  sorts ;  whilst  General  von 
Henstez,  F.  T.  Maui-e,  and  Fort  de  France  would 
be  telling  colours  in  the  garden.  The  new  varie- 
ties were  Europe  (white,  with  pink  eye),  America 
(large-flowered  salmon-pink,  with  deep-pink  eye), 
and  Asia  (a  smaller  flower  of  a  h?liotrope  shade). 
There  were  fine  stems  of  Helianthus  sparcifolius. 
a  plant  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  seven 
years  ago.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield,  Jliddlesex,  in  their 
Water  Lily  exhibit,  illustrated  the  unusual 
length  of  the  hardy  Nymph^a  season.  At  the 
end  of  the  Water  Lily  pool,  a  couple  of  large 
seed-bearing  spikes  of  Gunnera  scabra  attracted 
considerable  attention.   (Silver  Banksian  Medai.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe.  Fox  Hill  Nurseries,  Keston. 
Kent,  staged  a  small  collection  of  grey-foliag-ed 
and  other  Alpine  plants.  A  pot  plant  of  Stern- 
bergia  macrantha,  Satureia  montana  (a  tiny,  Rose- 


mary-like plant),  Gypsophila  sundermanniana  (a.. 
dense-growing  Alpine),  Hypericum  segypticum  (a 
valuable  little  St.  John's  Wort,  just  now  com- 
mencing to  bloom),  Dryas  lanata  (still  in  bloom), 
and  Pratia  latifolia  (a  very  prostrate  plant  bear- 
ing narrow-petalled,  white  flowers)  were  amongst 
the  uncommon  plants  exhibited. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, Kent,  staged  cut  sprays  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  chiefly  of  the  blue  shades  of  colour.  Aster 
Amellus  macrantha  major,  and  Amellus  bess- 
arabicus  were  the  finer  varieties. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
exhibited  a  few  Alpine  plants,  chiefly  in  flower, 
arranged  in  shallow,   cork-covered  boxes. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Amaryllis  Parleri  (liyl.J.—This  is  assumed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  Brunsvigia  Josephinse- 
and  Amaryllis  Belladonna.  It  dift'ers  in  the  form 
of  the  umbel  from  A.  Belladonna,  being  quite  cir- 
cular and  carrying  some  30  flowers  and  buds. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  shade,  with 
white  and  orange  at  the  base  and  orange- 
coloured  on  the  exterior  of  tube.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  A.  Belladonna,  pos- 
sesses greater  vigour,  and  has  a  stem  some  3  feet 
in  length.  It  was  shown  by  Leopold  de. 
Rothschild,  Esq.,  C.V.O.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  W.  (gr.  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.). 
This  plant  is  almost  identical  with  the  plant 
known  as  the  Kew  variety  of  A.  Belladonna, 
which  is  also  A.  Parkeri,  being  from  the  same 
cross  and  varying  only  in  being  a  better  rose 
colour  with  less  orange  shade.  Mr.  Hudson  in- 
formed us  that  his  Amaryllis  was  shown  as  A. 
Belladonna  "Kew  variety"  (see  fig.  101),  be- 
cause it  was  received  under  this  name  from 
an  amateur  cultivator  in  New  Zealand  some 
si.x  years  ago.  This  is  the  first  season  of 
its  flowering  at  Gunnersbury  .House.  It  may 
prove  to  be  Mr.  Van  Tubergen's  plant,  which  he 
obtained  from  crossing  Brunsvigia  with  Amaryllis 
Belladonna.  Mr.  Tubergen"s  hybrid  formed  the 
subject  of  a  Supplementary  Illustration  to 
Gardeners'  Chroniclt,  January  23,  1909. 

Amaryllis  Parkeri  alba. — This  plant  is  evi- 
dently a  variety  of  A.  Parkeri.  It  possesses  a 
fine  umbel,  a  large  number  of  flowers,  almost  pure 
white  but  with  the  same  orange  shading  at  the 
b.ase  as  in  the  flower  described  above.  It  is  a 
most  striking  and  distinct  novelty.  The  origin 
was  not  stated,  but  everything  points  to  the 
same  cross.  This  was  shown  as  A.  Bella- 
donna Kewensis  alba  by  ]\Ir.  Worsley,  Mande- 
ville  House,  Isleworth. 

Biunsdonna  Saiuline  (ilba. — In  this  case  the 
umbel  resembled  typical  A.  Belladonna  in  forma- 
tion, being  one-sided  rather  than  globular. 
This  plant  is  also  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Brunsvigia  and  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  information  to 
determine  whether  the  parentage  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  A.  Parkeri.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion has  any  award  been  previously  made  to  any 
form  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna ;  this  was  made  to 
A.  Belladonna  maxima  on  August  13,  1901. 

Dahlia  Maurice  Sivoire  (collarette)  (see 
p.  214). — Shown  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere- 
ham. 

D.  Union  Jack  (single). — A  scarlet  and  white 
bloom,  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnation  "  White  Wonder." — A  pure-white, 
perpetual-flowering  variety,  with  stout,  healthy 
foliage  and  long  flower-stems,  and  possessing 
a  very  pleasant  perfume.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
All  WOOD  Bros.,  Wivelsfield  Nurseries,  Hay- 
wards  Heath. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  "(in  the  Chair) ; 
and  Messrs.  Ja.s.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  Bart.,  F.  Sander,  R.  G.  Thwaites. 
A.  A.  McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth.  J. 
Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher.  0.  H.  Curtis,  W.  H. 
White,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  de  B.  Craw- 
shay,  and  H.  G.  Alexander. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
group,  including  a  showy  batch  of  Lselio-Cattleyas. 
In  the  centre  were  three  fine  specimens  of  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  one  of  them  with  three  spikes,  and 
another  with  exceptionally  good  rose-tinted 
fljwers.  Laelio-Cattleya  Damon  (L,-C.  callisto- 
clossa  ;<  L.  crispa)  ;  L.-C.  Walter  Gott,  of  which 
15  pretty  forms  were  shown;  L.-C.  Phoenix  (Hy. 
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Greenwood  x  aurea),  L.-C.  Colmanii,  L.-C.  exqui- 
sita  (C.  Shakespeare  X  L.-C.  Elstedeana),  a 
charming  flower  with  greenish-primrose  sepals 
and  petals  and  reddish-violet  front  to  the  lip, 
were  all  attractive  flowers.  Lielio-Cattleya 
Britannia  (L.-C.  Canhamiana  x  C.  Mossise)  was 
a  handsome  flower,  the  broad-frilled,  rose-veined 
lip  being  a  distinct  feature. 

Me.«srs.  CH.iRLESWORTH  &  Co..  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  iledal  for  a 
small  but  select  group  of  showy  Orchids,  in- 
cluding their  new  Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya  jean- 
ette  (see  Awards),  Lslio-Cattleya  Anthela, 
and  other  Lfelio-Cattleyas ;  several  good  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Digbyano-Warscewiczii,  Brasso-Laelio- 
Cattleya  Thompsonii  with  large,  white  flowers 
tinged  with  lilac,  the  lip  having  a  green  disc 
with  a  purple  line  in  front ;  Cattleya  Rhoda,  a 
remarkably  fine  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Miltonia  Bleuana  nobUior^  and  Cycnoches 
maculatum. 

Samuei,  Larkin,  Esq.,  The  Ridgways,  Hasle- 
mere  {■ly.  Mr.  Hales),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 


awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  in  which  a  number  of  their  pretty  Cat- 
tleya iridescens  (bicolor  X  Eldorado)  were  the 
principal  feature.  The  fragrant  flowers,  formed 
like  C.  Iris,  varied  in  tint  from  rose  with  purple 
lip  to  bronzy  rose  and  yellow  with  crimson  lip, 
one  yeUow  form  being  specially  good. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  good  things,  among  which  were  noted  Cattleya 
Ena  var.  E.  V.  Low,  a  pretty  flower  with  yellow 
sepals  and  petals  with  a  bronzy  veining,  and 
purple  lip ;  a  good  form  of  C.  Thurgoodiana  Vale 
Bridge  variety,  resembling  C.  Haidyana ;  some 
good  forms  of  C.  Adula,  C.  Gaskelliana  alba,  the 
singular  Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum,  B.  guttu- 
latum,  Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum  and  others. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streat- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black),  showed  an'  interest- 
ing selection  of  pretty  hybrids,  including  several 
good  Cattleya  Adula,  one  hiving  the  sepals  and 
p?tals  of  old-gold   tint,   the  pui-^-white  Cattleya 


ShowiiiK  tlie  difl 


Fig.  ioi. — amakvllis  parkeri. 
between  A.  PurUcii  to  the  right  and  A.  Belladonna  to  the  left  (much  reducec'). 
(See  p.  210 ) 


sian  Medal  for  a  well-arranged  group  of  Lelio- 
Cattleyas,  Cattleyas,  and  others.  Specially  note- 
worthy wero  I'haius  Ashworthianus,  with  bright- 
yellow  flowers,  both  plant  and  flijwers  closely  re- 
sembling I'haio-Cymbidium  chardwarense ;  the 
rare  n<"ndrobium  MacCarthiae,  and  a  fine  plant 
of   Phnla-iiopsig   violacea. 

Mes.'^rs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
with  many  good  specimens  of  the  yellow  On- 
cidium  varicosum  arranged  at  the  back.  Cattleya 
Pittiana,  several  C.  Iris  and  C.  Adula,  C. 
Forbesii.  C.  Luddemanniana,  Cypripedium  Ela- 
tior  of  fine  quality;  Dendrobium  AfacCarthiie,  D. 
sanguinolentum  and  its  rare  white  variety ;  a 
selection  of  Vanda  coerulea,  Cycnoches  macula- 
turn,  Miltonia  Roezlii  album,  Cirrhopetalum 
Amesianum,  and  the  pretty  little  Sigmatostalix 
Elia;  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.     Hassall    &     Co.,     Southgate,     were 


Dusseldorfei  Undine,  several  C.  Euphrasia,  and  a 
finely-coloured  Lielio-Cattleya  Bletchleyeusis. 

W.  P.  BuitKiNsifAW,  Esq.,  Hessle,  sent  Cypri- 
pedium Venus  Hesslo  variety,  with  a  enow-white, 
wax-like  flower  of  great  beauty. 

Lady  AuDLET  Neeld,  Grittloton,  Chippenham, 
showed  Cypripedium  Fascination  (Fascinator  x 
insigne  Harefidd  Hall),  a  large  and  well-formed 
flower  with  the  general  aspect  of  C.  Le<?anum, 
but  with  very  broad  petals  ;  also  C.  Dallas  (Cur- 
tisii  exquisitum   X   Fairrieamim). 

Messrs.  .Ias.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Xursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  sent  Cattleya 
Carmen  (Luddemanniana  x  Warscowiczii),  a 
showy,  light-rose  flower  of  good  shape,  with  a 
ruby-purple   front  to   the   lip. 

H.  S.  GiionsoN,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  !<;.  Pay),  sent  Lielio-Cattleya  Colmanii 
Goodson's  varioty,  and  a  good  example  of  Cypri- 
pedium Lord  Derby. 


Sir  Jeremiah  Col.man,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  sent  a 
very  remarkable  Bulbophyllum  of  the  B.  niandi- 
bulare  section,  with  reddish-brown  flowers,  said 
to  have  been  imported  from  the  Philippines,  and 
resembling  B.  orthoglossum. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificate. 
Sophro-Lalio-Catdcya  Jeanctle  (L.-C.  Mar- 
tinetti  X  S.  grand'tflora),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.— A 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  flower,  comparable 
to  the  handsome  Sophro-Cattleya  Doris  "  Cobb's 
variety  "  in  size  and  shape,  and  with  broad 
petals  like  the  handsome  S.-C.  Queen  Empress 
(C.  MossisB  X  S.  grandiflora)  of  Messrs.  Veitch, 
flowered  in  1899.  The  present  hybrid  shows  the 
influence  of  the  C.  Mossice  parent  of  L.-C.  Mar- 
tinetti,  the  other  agent,  L.  tenebrosa,  being 
almost  suppressed.  The  flower  is  of  a  bright  ve;- 
milion  red,  with  a  darker  veining  slightly  tings  d 
with  rose,  a  faint  flush  of  the  same  colour  ap- 
pearing on  the  margins  of  the  petals.  The  baf) 
of  the  lip  is  pale  yellow,  the  front  veined  with 
ruby -red. 

CtrLTURAL  Commendation 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  L.uvrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  for  a 
strong  specimen  of  Dendrobium  glomeratum  with 
over  30  rose-coloured  flowers  with  orange- 
coloured  labellunis. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Owen  Thoma.^,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
also  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  H.  H.  W.  William,  0. 
Woodward,  W.  Pope,  A.  Dean,  G.  Reynolds,  J. 
Harrison,  A.  R.  Allan,  W.  Pourpart,  H.  S. 
Rivers,  and  A.  W.  Metcalfe. 

The  Superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  ex- 
hibited from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wislcy 
bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Directenr  Tis- 
serand  Black  Grapes  for  the  Committee's  opinion, 
as  tlie  two  sorts  seemed  to  bo  identical.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Directenr  Tisserand  in  the 
Fruit  Manual  or  in  Barron's  Fines-  and  Vinn 
Culture,  and  no  description  is  available.  The 
vines  will  be  inspected  by  a  sub-committee  on  tlio 
19th  inst. 

Mr.  G.  Woodward,  Barham  Court  Estate  Gar- 
dens, Maidstone,  submitted  for  taste  very  largo 
fruits  of  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pear.  The  fruits  were 
juicy,  but  lacked  flavour. 

Leopold  de  Rotilsciiild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Reynolds),  showed  a  ccl- 
lection  of  10  varieties  of  Nectarines.  They  were 
not  large  fruits,  although  of  excellent  quality. 
The  ripest  were  Spenser,  Byron,  Humboldt,  Dar- 
win, Stanwick,  Elruge,  and  Pineapple.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

H.  B.  Brandt,  Esq.,  Capenor,  Nutfield  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Heron),  staged  27  bunches  of  Grape;?.  They 
included  (white^  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Golden 
Queen,  and  (blacks)  Appley  Towers  (very  excel- 
lent bunches),  Alnwick  Seedling,  Black  Alicante, 
and  Lady  Downes.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltliam  Cross,  set 
up  a  collection  of  some  30  admirably-grown  and 
well-fruited  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  in  pots. 
Of  Apples  there  were  good  specimens  of  San 
dringham,  Newton  Wonder,  Chelmsford  Wonder, 
and  Cox's  Pomona.  Pears  wero  represented  by 
■  Beurre  Alexandre  Lticas,  and  Catillac.  The 
Plums  included  Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Greengage,  Grand  Duke,  Prime 
Englcbert,  Victoria,  Monarch,  and  Pond's  Seed- 
hng.    (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
enibr.icing  Apples,  Pears,  and  Figs,  as  a  back- 
ground to  a  collection  of  Apples  in  dishes.  The 
finest  of  these  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  New- 
ton Wonder,  Lord  Derby,  Jolly  Beggar,  Brom- 
ley's Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Charles  Ross,  Rival,  Gascoyiio's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bninarck,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  Stapleton,  headmaster  and  garden  in- 
structor at  the  Purflect  Council  Schools,  Essex, 
staged  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  fruits 
grown  on  a  special  fruit  plot  at  the  schools  by 
the  boys  under  his  instruction.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  1909,  hence  they  had 
fruited  in  their  second  year.  "There  were  21 
dishes  of  Apples  and  nuje  each  of  Plums  and 
Pears.  The  finest  Apples  were  those  of  Lord 
Derby,    New    Hawthornden,    Beauty    of    Kent, 
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Lady  Sudeley.  Bismarck,  Allington  Pippin,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin.  The  bRst  Plums  were  Admiral, 
Jefferson,  Grand  Diike,  and  Washington,  whilst 
the  best  Pears  were  Glou  Morceau,  Durondeau, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Emile  de  Heyst.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

L.VDY  CowPER,  Panshanger,  Hertford  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Staward).  exhibited  a  singularly  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  Onions  in  50  baskets.  These 
were  tine,  well-matured  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig, 
Sutton's  A.I.,  Giant  Rocca,  Sutton's  Perfection, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Red  Tripoli,  Trebons,  Improved 
Reading  Globe,  The  Queen,  Early  Gem,  Crimson 
Globe,  and  others.  Some  of  the  plant~,  were 
raised  out-of-doors,  and  these  were  the  smallest. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Award  of  Merit. 
Apple  Charles  Eyre. — A  seedling  variety 
raised  at  Welford  Park  by  Mr.  Charles  Ross. 
The  variety  is  evidently  one  of  his  earlier  seed- 
ling^. The  tree  is  a  robust,  sturdy  grower,  large 
in.  leaf  and  with  short-jointed  wood.  The  pale- 
green  fruit  is  of  large  size  ;  the  shape  is  conical, 
and  the  flesh  firm.  The  specimens  shown 
weighed  from  12  to  14  ounces  each,  and  they  were 
grown  on  trees  that  had  been  neither  watered 
nor  manured  this  season.  The  variety  promises 
to  provide  one  of  the  fine.st  culinary  Apples  in 
cultivation.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Welford 
Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  6.  7.  8. — The  99th  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society  was  held  on  the  foregoing 
dates  in  the  grounds  of  the  Scottish  National 
Exhibition  at  Kelvingrove,  Glasgow.  This  year's 
show  marks  an  improvement  over  anything  pre- 
viously held  in  Glasgow  ;  in  all  departments  the 
exhibits  were  of  great  excellence.  Cut  flowers  were 
shown  in  large  numbers.  In  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table classes  there  was  a  keen  competition  from 
some  of  the  leading  gi-owers.  Trade  exhibits 
were  numerous.  Five  large  marquees  were 
erected,  but  they  provided  insufficient  room. 
The  entries  numbered  1,650,  as  compared  with 
1,100  last  year.  This  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
is  the  result  of  the  wonderfully  fine  summer  ex- 
perienced in  the  west  of  Scotland  this  season, 
coupled  with  the  additional  prize  money  offered. 
The  pathways  between  the  stages  were  narrow, 
and  the  visitors  were  much  inconvenienced, 
whilst  it  was  almost  impossible  to  critically 
examine  the  exhibits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  Show  next  year, 
the  council  will  make  more  suitable  arrange- 
ments. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

Four  entries  were  forthcoming  in  the  class  for 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  arranged  in  a 
space  15  feet  by  10  feet.  No  particular  origi- 
nality was  noted  in  either  of  the  groups.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  Be.^ttie,  Esq., 
Milngavie  (gr.  Mr.  Andrew  Kelly),  for  an  ar- 
rangement which  appeared  somewhat  heavy  and 
crowded.  The  plants  consisted  of  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Caledonia,  together  with 
Celosias  and  Gloxinias,  these  being  interspersed 
with  Palms  and  Junipers.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  T.  MacDonald,  Esq.,  Bearsden  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  Muir).  for  a  well-arranged  group  of 
LLIiums,  Celosias,  Cordylines,  and  Codiieums. 
Mrs.  Alex.  Rose,  Dowanhill  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Temple- 
ton),  was  placed  3rd  with  an  arrangement  of 
Liliums  and  Begonias. 

Important  prizes  were  offered  for  a  group 
of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  arranged  on  the 
ground  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  feet  by  5  feet. 
Col.  J.  Outram,  Craigend  Castle,  Milngavie  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Davidson),  was  placed  1st  for  a  collec- 
tion consisting  principally  of  Palms,  CodiEeums, 
Cordylines,    and    Ferns. 

Specimen  Plants. 
For  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  and  for  four 
ornamental  foliage  plants  Mr.  A.  Hakdy,  Glas- 
gow, was  placed  1st.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  for 
12  plants  for  table  decoration,  a  medal  was  also 
offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland.  A  very  pretty  arrangement  by 
Malcom  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  ;  2nd,  Professor  Barr,  Milngavie 
(gr.  Mr.  Jas.  MacKinnon)  ;  and  3rd  by  Col.  J. 
Outram,  Craigend  Castle.  Ferns,  Pelargoniums, 
Begcfnias,  and  Petunias  were  all  good  specimens. 


Cut  Flowers. 

There  were  nine  classes  for  Sweet  Poas, 
the  entries  ranging  from  9  to  22  in  the 
various  classes.  In  that  for  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  to  occupy  a  space  of  9  feet  by  5  feet  there 
were  exhibited  splendid  collections.  Mr.  John 
Fletcher,  Auchenheath,  Lanark,  won  the  1st 
prize  easily ;  his  exhibit  included  magnificent 
examples  of  Sunproof  Crimson,  Masterpiece,  and 
Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson.  Messrs.  Thyne  &  Son, 
Dundee,  were  placed  2nd,  and  Mr.  James  Brown, 
Catrine,  3rd.  In  the  class  for  12  vases 
Mr.  John  Smellie,  nurseryman.  Busby,  was  the 
1st  prize-winner,  the  flowers  appearing  to  be  on 
the  coarse  side  ;  2nd,  Mr.  George  Bowness,  nur- 
seryman, Busby,  for  a  very  even  lot. 

Gladioli  were  exceptionally  well  shown,  the 
flowers  being  in  perfect  condition.  The  1st  prize 
for  24  spikes  was  won  by  Messrs.  George  Main 
&  Son,  Prestwick.  They  showed  Galliene,  Snow- 
wreath,  and  Helen  in  grand  form  ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
A.  Campbell  &  Son,  Gourock.  Chrysanthemums 
were  another  strong  feature,  numerous  classes 
being  provided  for  these  flowers.  In  the  prin- 
cipal class  for  a  collection  (not  disbudded),  ar- 
ranged in  a  space  of  9  feet  by  5  feet,  Mr.  John 
Smellie,  Busby,  was  placed  1st,  Mr.  G.  Bow- 
ness 2nd,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons  3rd,  and 
Messrs.  Richardson  &  Stewart,  nurservmeii, 
Giffnock,  4th. 

Exhibits  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  were 
numerous  and  fine.  In  the  principal  class  for  a 
display  10  feet  by  5  feet  there  was  a  strong 
competition.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  C. 
Stu.^rt.  Esq.,  Rutherglen  (gr.  Mr.  James  Miller), 
for  fresh  blooms  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Aberdeen.  Important  prizes,  in- 
cluding a  medal,  were  offered  for  a  collection  of 
flowers  cut  from  the  open  border  and  arranged 
on  a  space  8  feet  by  5  feet.  Here,  again,  there 
was  a  strong  competition,  and  the  1st  place  was 
secured  by  Mr.  Charles  Pattison,  Linwood  ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  F.  Hamilton,  Kirkcowan  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Young). 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  Dahlias,  Car- 
nations, Phloxes,  Marigolds,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Asters,  Annuals,  and  Begonias,  also  for  bouquets, 
wreaths,  and  other  floral  arrangements. 

Roses  were  a  weak  feature  of  the  show ;  al- 
though there  were  13  classes  for  these  flowers  and 
all  were  exceptionally  well  contested,  the  blooms 
were  hardly  up  to  the  high  standard  met  with 
in  the  other  sections.  For  a  collection  of  Roses 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  were  placed 
1st,  their  blooms  of  Lyon  Roses  being  particu- 
larly well  coloured,  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  Dun- 
fenmline,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  Mine. 
Abel  Chatenay  being  the  most  outstanding 
variety  in  this  collection. 

The"  best  collection  of  36  Rose  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast. 

Decorative  Roses  were  best  shown  by  Messrs. 
David  Robertson  &  Son,  Helensburgh. 

Decorated  Dinner  Tables. 
There  were  10  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  deco- 
rated dinner  table,  and  each  displayed  tasteful  ar- 
rangement. The  1st  prize  was  'Awarded  to  the 
Earl  of  Home,  Bothwell  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bell),  who  had  a  very  graceful  arrangement  of 
pink  Carnations .  and  lavender-coloured  Sweet 
Peas,  coupled  with  trails  of  Selaginella.  The  2nd 
prize  was  won  by  T.  G.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Helens- 
burgh (gr,  Mr.  J.  Hood),  who  employed  Roses 
and  sprays  of  Francoa  ramosa. 

Fruit  Classes. 
Dessert  Tables. — The  schedule  called  for  a 
table  of  dessert  fruit,  10  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches,  de- 
corated with  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  5  inches, 
cut  flowers  and  foliage  being  optional,  the  table 
to  contain  not  more  than  16  dishes  in  all,  and  four 
bunches  of  Grapes  (one  bunch  constituting  a  dish), 
at  least  one  of  these  to  be  white.  Prizes  of  £6 
for  1st  and  £3  10s.  for  2nd  place  were  offered  in 
this  class,  with  £2  and  £1  10s.  respectively  for 
decoration.  The  1st  prize  for  fruit  was  won  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G..  Welbcck  Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  with  a  mag- 
nificent collection  ;  splendid  examples  of  Melons, 
Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples  were  staged.  The  2nd 
prize  was  awarded  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Car- 
berry  Tower,  Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Kidd), 
who  showed  particularly  good  Grapes.  For  the 
decoration.s  employed  Lord  Elphinstone  was 
placed  1st  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  2nd.  The 
premier  decoration  was  of  pink  Carnations  re- 
lieved with  sprays  of  Selaginella. 


Collections  of  Fruit. — The  principal  class 
was  for  12  dishes  of  fruit,  in  12  distinct  varietiee, 
not  more  than  two  varieties  of  any  kind.  There 
were  four  entries,  and  the  principal  awar>i 
was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  for  a  most 
meritorious  collection.  The  2nd  prize  was  won 
by  A.  A.  H.  Speirs,  Esq.,  Houston  (gr,  Mr. 
James  Brown),  and  the  3rd  by  J.  G.  Thomson, 
Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Small). 
The  1st  prize,  in  addition  to  the  cash 
award  of  £3  Ss.,  carried  with  it  the 
"  Hunter  Memorial  Medal,"  presented  by 
Messrs.  Austen  and  M'Aslan,  seedsmen, 
Glasgow.  The  next  important  prize  in  this  sec- 
tion was  offered  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
fruit,  one  bunch  of  Grapes  to  constitute  a  dish. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  again  secured  the  1st 
prize,  being  followed  by  A.  R.  Brown,  Esq., 
Shandon  (gr.  Mr.  John  Finnic),  and  Sir  C. 
Ferguson,  Bart.,  Dailly  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Harri- 
son) in  this  order.  There  were  eight  competi- 
tors in  this  class. 

Graves. — The  leading  class  in  Grapes  was  for 
eight  bunches,  not  more  than  two  bunches  of 
any  variety,  each  exhibit  to  be  decorated  with 
plants  and  flowers.  The  1st  prize  consisted  of  a 
silver  cup,  with  £8  in  cash.  This  was  awarded 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rowallan,  Kilmaurs 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  James  Dixon),  who  was  awarded 
60^  points.  2nd,  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Miss 
Campbell,  Ascog,  Bute  (gr.  Mr.  David  Halli- 
day),  with  54^  points. 

lilach  Hamhtiryh. — The  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  shown  by  A.  R. 
Brown,  Esq.,  Shandon  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Finnic), 
W.  T.  MacLellan,  Esq.,  Helensburgh  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  MacSkimming)  and  F.  C.  Stewart,  Esq., 
Skelmorlie  (gr.  Mr.  Peter  Young)  being  2nd  and 
3rd  respectively. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — In  this  class  the 
premier  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Mac- 
Lellan, Esq.  ;  2nd,  A.  R.  Brown,  Esq. 

Blark  Grapes  other  than  Black  Hamhvrgh. — 
There  were  numerous  exhibits  in  this  class ;  the 
1st  prize  was  secured  by  J.  G.  Thomson,  E-q., 
Alloa,  with  Madresfield  Court  of  superb  quality  ; 
2nd,  the  Trustees  of  the  late  Miss  Campbell. 

The  best  collection  of  12  varieties  of  Apples, 
four  fruits  of  each,  was  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  Kilmarnock,  being 
placed  2nd,  and  R.  H.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Strachur 
(gr.  Mr.  John  Campbell),  3rd.  There  were  seven 
entries  in  this  class.  Xhe  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland  offered  three  prizes 
for  a  collection  of  12  dessert  Apples  in  three 
varieties,  four  of  each  sort.  The  Duke  of  Port- 
land again  secured  the  premier  place  with  grand 
examples  of  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  The  Trustees 
of  the  late  Miss  Campbell  were  placed  2nd,  and 
J.  Neilson,  Esq.,  Castle  Douglas  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stewart),  secured  3rd.  For  12  culinary  Apples, 
in  three  varieties,  four  fruits  of  each  .sort,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  again  the  1st  prize- 
winner. The  varieties  staged  were  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  and  Em- 
peror Alexander.     2nd,  J.  Neilson,  Esq. 

The  most  important  class  for  Pears  was  for  a 
collection  of  six  varieties,  four  fruits  of  each.  Th-? 
Duke  of  Portland  was  an  easy  1st  prize  winner, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Miss  Hamilton, 
Pvoyelle,  Ayr  (gr.  Mr.  Andrew  Harvey)  and  H.  J. 
Younger,  Esq.,  Kilmun  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Greenlaw),  in 
this  order.  For  12  Pears  in  two  varieties,  six  of 
each.  Mr.  JoHN.RusSELL,  Prospect  House,  New- 
ton Mearns,  was  an  easy  1st. 

Collections  of  Veget.\bles. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  four  groups  of 
prizes,  each  consisting  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  for 
collections  of  vegetables,  and  there  were  numer- 
ous entries  in  each  class,  with  the  result  that  the 
exhibits  of  vegetables  were  the  finest  seen  at  any 
previous  show  in  Scotland  this  season.  For 
Messrs,  Sutton  and  Sons'  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and 
£2,  for  a  collection  of  13  kinds,  there  was  strong 
competition.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  placed 
1st,  his  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Celery  being  spe- 
cially noteworthy.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  Stephen  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Kippen  (gr.  Mr. 
Chas.  Shaw).  The  3rd  prize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
John  Milla«,  Stranmaer, 

Similar  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Society  for 
an  almost  identical  collection.  The  winners 
were  Stephen  Mitchell,  Esq.,  1st ;  Lady  Orr 
EwiN'i,   Port  Patrick   (gr.    Mr.    Henry   Jowelt), 
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2nd;  and  the  Earl  of  Howe,  Bothwell  Castle 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bell),  3rd.  Messrs.  Ed.  Webb  & 
Sons,  Stourbridge,  offered  prizes  for  a  collection 
of  nine  varieties.  In  this  case  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  A.  A.  H.  Speirs,  Esq..  Houston. 

There  was  a  good  competition  in  the  classes 
for  Putatos,  some  admirable  tubers  being  shown, 
Many  prizes  were  provided  for  all  classes  of 
vegetables,  and  the  principal  awards  were  all 
secured  by  exhibits  of  high  quality. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  displayed  ^ 
magnificent  collection  of  Melons,  vegetables. 
Gloxinias,  and  cut  flowers.  They  showed  splen- 
did specimens  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  some 
of  the  bulbs  weighing  3  lb.  each.  Several  varip 
ties  of  Melons,  not  yet  in  commerce,  and  evi- 
dently of  great  merit,  were  also  sho.vn. 
Gloxinias  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  11th  .\pril 
were  very  fine.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobdie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  put  up  a 
splendid  display  of  all  sections  of  Dahlias,  com- 
prising Cactus,  Show,  Pompon,  Pseony,  Single, 
Decorative,  and  Collarette  varieties,  many  of 
these  being  seedlings  raised  in  their  nurseries. 
Sweet  Peas  and  early-flowering  Chrysantherauins 
completed  a  grand  collection  of  cut  flowers.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbl-su  &  Son,  Highgate,  Lon- 
don, exhibited  a  collection  of  their  specialities 
in  vegetables,  all  the  specimens  being  remarkably 
well  grown.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messr.^.  Ed.  W'Ern  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  also 
showed  a  splendid  display  of  vegetables,  attrac- 
tivelv  arranged  and  staged.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Malcolm  C.wpbell,  Ltd.,  of  Glas- 
gow, staged  a  table  of  fruit,  all  of  superb  quality. 
Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Melons  were  remarkably 
fine.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  put  up  an 
exhibit  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers.  Roses,  and 
Phloxes.     (First-class  Certificate  of  Merit.) 

.Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Bath,  showed 
splendid   Begonias.     (Gold   Medal.) 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  exhibited  Roses. 

Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  had  a 
stand  of  perpetual  flowering  Carnations. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  Leighton,  Glasgow,  exhibited  a 
table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  in  variety. 
(Gold  -Medal.) 

Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow,  also 
displayed  a  collection  of  flowering  plants  ar- 
ranged  splendidly,      ((iold    Medal.) 

Messrs.  (^i.ibrans,  Altrincham,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  their  various  strains  of  vegetables. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  D.  G.  PuRviE,  Glasgow,  staged  a  collec- 
tion  of  flowering  plants. 

Messrs.  Williamson,  Gemmell  &  Co.,  Glas- 
gow, also  staged  pot  plants  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Eraser  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh,     exhibited      hardy     herbaceous     plants. 

Mr.  Chas.  Yo';no,  Kennishead,  showed  a 
group  of  Lilium.s,   Hydrangeas,   and   Begonias. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Son.  Rothesay,  ex- 
hibited Violas  in  all  the  best  varieties. 

Mr.  QuiNTiN  MacFayden,  Low  Junction,  also 
showed  Violas,  French  Marigold"',  and  Chrysan- 
themums.   

NATIONAL   DAHLIA. 

?5Er'TEMBEK  7,  8. — Tho  tir.-t  of  the  two  shows 
arranged  by  the  National  Dahlia  SocieU'  for  this 
year  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palacc*on  these 
dales.  On  the  opening  day  ufiwards  of  110,000 
persons  visited  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  this  large 
attendance  was  far  from  being  a  cause  of  con- 
ciatulation  to  the  ^ahlia  Society.  Nearly  all  day 
there  was  a  dense,  stream  of  visitors  passing 
through  the  building,  rendering  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  exhibits  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  At  times  the  attendants  at  the  vacious 
trade  stands  were  carried  along  with  the  crowds. 
As  was  only  to  be  expected  in  this  year  of 
drought,  the  quality,  of  the  blooms  was  below 
the  standard  of  the  preceding  years,  yet  there 
was  much  to  admire,  and  if  many  of  the  blooms 
wer:'  somewhat  lacking  in  size  this  was  com- 
pensated for  by  brilliance  of  colour. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  the  competition  was 
below  the  .average,  but  the  entries  in  the  trade 
section  had  increased  50  per  cent.  By  aw.arding 
a  certificate  to  a  Collarette  Dahlia  the  Society 
has  now  oflicially  recognised  this  type  of  the 
flower.  Many  other  novelties  were  shown,  but 
only  two  other  blooms  received  awards.     With 


the  exhibitors  the  most  popular  Cactus  blooms 
were  the  brightly-coloured  H.  H.  Thomas,  and 
Glory  of  Wilts,  the  splendid  yellow  variety ; 
these  axe  undoubtedly  the  finest  blooms  of  their 
respective  colours.  The  Society  was  again  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Caselton,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Palace  grounds,  for  foliage  plants,  which 
materially  assisted  in  decorating  the  large  con- 
servatory where  the  e.xhibition  was  held.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  Hawes,  supervised  the  arrange- 
hich  were  carried  out  in  an  admirable 


ments, 
manner 


NURSERYMENS'  CLASSES. 

and     Fancy     Varieties. — Mr. 


Show  and  Fancy  Varieties. — Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxford,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  48  blooms  of  Show  Dahlias,  dis- 
tinct, and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  fresh, 
well-coloured  flowers,  though  slightly  uneven,.*n 
size.  The  largest  blooms  measured  4^  inches  across, 
and  were  proportionately  deep.  The  best  varieties 
were  William  Powell  (rich  yellow),  J.  T.  Salt- 
marsh  (yellow,  tipped  with  chestnut),  J.  Nichol- 
son (lilac,  shaded  with  pink) ;  F.  W.  Girdlestone 
(dark  self),  Prince  of  Denmark  (still  darker), 
Mrs.  C.  Noyes  (terra  cotta),  Perfection  (deep 
orange).  Imperial  (claret).  Bloodhound  (of  quite 
a  sanguinary  shade),  and  Harrison  Weir  (yellow 
fading  to  buff).  This  was  a  fine  collection,  and 
in  this  year  of  drought  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  stage  a  better  exhibit  of  48 
blooms. 

There  was  no  competition  in  the  class  for  24 
Show  Dahlias,  whilst  in  the  class  for  18  blooms, 
distinct,  of  Fancy  Dahlias  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  was  again  the  only  competitor. 
This  exhibitor's  collection  was  a  very  fine  one, 
the  back  row  blooms  being  almost  perfect.  From 
this  exhibit  we  selected  John  Forbes  (fawn, 
striped  with  maroon),  William  Sheldon 
(lemon-yellow,  tipped  with  blush),  Mrs.  J. 
Downio  (orange,  striped  with  scarlet),  Matthew 
Campbell  (apricot,  striped  with  crimson).  Dandy 
(orange,  striped  with  crimson),  and  Plutarch  as 
being  the  most  noteworthy  varieties. 

Exhibitors  in  the  foregoing  classes  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  in  the  class  for  12  blooms  of 
Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  intermixed.  Messrs. 
C.  Carrinoton  &  Son,  Vicarage  Avenue,  Derby, 
obtained  the  1st  prize  with  a  dozen  very  fine 
blooms.  Perfection  (orange).  Shottisham'  Hero 
(pale  purple,  fading  to  a  very  light  shade), 
Duchess  of  York  (lemon,  veined  with  flesh  pink), 
William  Keith  (maroon).  Emperor  (large  florets 
of  similar  colour),  Thomas  Saunders  (yellow), 
Harry  Keith  (claret),  and  R.  J.  Rawlings"(a  very 
fine  yellow)  were  the  finest  varieties.  2nd, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  with  frosh, 
small  blooms,  Crimson  King,  Tlios,  Pendered 
(yellow),  and  Mrs.  W.  Slack  (heliotrope  tints), 
being  especially  good. 

Cactus  Varieties. — A  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
was  offered  in  the  class  for  18  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  bunches  of  six  blooms.  There  were 
only  two  exhibitors,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick 
&  Son,  St.  LeonardsonSea,  again  won  the  hand- 
some trophy.  Their  splendid  display  included 
Mrs.  Douglas  Fleming  (a  creamy-white  bloom 
with  numerous  narrow  incurving' florets)  raised 
by  the  exhibitor,  which  is  the  finest  white  Cactus 
Dahlia  to  date.  Miss  Stredwick  (see  Awards), 
Red  Admiral  (a  very  large  bloom  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour),  Mrs,  Mi!!s  (bright  purple  with  long, 
pointed  florets),  Dr.  Roy  Appleton  (a  fine, 
straight  petalled  bloom  of  pale  lemon  colour 
maturing  to  salmon).  Marquis,  Uranus  (see 
Awards) ;  splendid  flowers  of  a  type  notoriously 
difficult  to  grow  to  perfection,  "tlie  red  stripe 
seems  bound  to  appear,  Ivernia,  and  Mrs. 
.Stephens.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  whose  collection  con- 
tained some  ex"eedingly  fine  blooms  of  the 
popular  dark  kinds. 

Messrs.  C.  Carrington  &  Son,  Chippenham, 
were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  24 
Cactus  Dahlias  for  a  really  good  collection  of 
rich  and  distinct  coloured  blooms.  Their  best 
varieties  were  Dreadnought,  William  Marshall, 
Advance  (a  very  large  bloom).  Brigadier,  Glory 
of  Wilts,  Marathon,  and  the  large  crimson  Nel- 
son. 

There  was  only  one  competitor  in  the  class  for 
12  garden  C^actus  D.ihlias,  to  be  arranged  in  a 
natural  manner  in  vases  with  any  hardy  foliage. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  .Sons,  Crawley,  showed  such 
varieties  as  Victory,  Mrs.  Landale,  Mrs.  Paton, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Cook,  and  Goldcrest,  nicely  arranged 
amidst  sprays  of  Golden  Privet  and  Asparagus. 


Pompon  Varieties. — To  lovers  of  these  de- 
lightful little  flowers  the  Pompon  Dahlias  made  a 
very  interesting  feature  of  the  show.  The  num- 
ber of  blooms  (10)  required  of  each  variety  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  display,  and  due  regard 
was  shown  to  the  arrangement  of  the  colours. 
Probably  growers  of  this  class  of  Dahlia  have 
not  experienced  the  difficulty  of  former  years  of 
keeping  the  blooms  sufficiently  small,  but  in  any 
case  Messre.  Che.\l  &  Sons,  of  Crawley,  set  up  a 
group  of  model  flowers.  The  varieties  which 
pleased  us  most  were  Nora  (yellow,  tipped  with 
bronze),  Elsa  (white).  Ideal  (yellow),  Emily 
Hooper  (pale  buff).  Girlie  (a  pretty  shade  of 
mauve),  Ganymede,  Galatea  (claret),  Nerissa 
(soft  rose,  tinted  with  silver),  and  D.iikest  of 
All. 

The  PaKiny-flbwered  Dahlias  were  shown  with 
long,  stout  stalks,  and  attractively  arranged 
with  fruiting  sprays  of  Barberry  and  Snowberry, 
Asparagus,  Golden  Privet,  and  various  grasses. 
The  1st  prize  for  six  varieties,  distinct,  was  won 
by  Messrs,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  The  lighter  shades 
predominated,  and  the  collection  consisted  of 
such  varieties  as  South  Pole  (white).  Bertha  von 
Sutton  (tinted  flesh  pink).  Geisha  (yellow  and 
red),  and  King  Leopold  (yellow). 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

ilany  of  these  classes,  from  which  trade 
growers  were  excluded,  were  contested  much 
better  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous  section. 
The  five  guinea  Silver  Challenge  ('up.  offered  for 
the  best  24  blooms  of  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Denslev.  Nag's  Head 
Hill,  Bristol,  for  fine  flowers  which  were  harmoni- 
ously arranged.  The  finest  specimens  were 
Warrior  (red),  R.  T,  Rawlings  (vellow),  M.  Hobbs 
(yellow).  T.  S.  Ware  (maroon),  and  J.  T.  West 
(pale  buff,  tipped  with  purple).  2nd.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham.  3rd,  Rev. 
W.  Marks.  Rownhams,  Southampton. 

There  were  five  entries  in  a  class  for  12  Show 
Dahlias,  and  here  Mr,  Densley  aUo  won  the  1st 
prize  ;  Maud  Fellowes,  H.  Clark.  Colonist,  and 
Victor  (very  dark)  were  his  finest  blooms.  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Ironsides,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham, 
with  J.  Stephens,  especially  fine.  3rd.  Mr.  S.  H. 
Cooper,  who  obtained  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  12  Fancy  Dahlias,  where  he  was  the  only 
competitor. 

The  £20  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  is  offered  for  the 
best  six  varieties  of  garden  Cactus  Dahlias,  to 
be  arranged  with  any  suitable  hardy  foliage. 
The  number  of  blooms  of  each  variety  permitted 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  competitkirs  to  make 
any  real  decorative  effect  in  the  large  vases  pro- 
vided by  the  Society,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was 
a  too  great  predominance  of  foliage  and  grasses. 
The  holder  of  the  cup  this  year,  the  Rev.  A. 
Bridge.  Worth  Rectory,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
arranged  some  exceedingly  fine  blooms,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Greville  (yellow  centre  fading  to  buff), 
Arthur  Pickard  (pale  yellow  to  flesh  [link),  and 
Snowdon,  White  Ensign,  and  Golden  Eagle,  tho 
names  denoting  the  colours,  were  especially  good. 

A  Silver  Challence  Cup  was  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  to  be 
shown  in  bunches  of  threes.  Mr.  F.  Grinstead, 
Beauport  Park,  Battle,  Sussex,  was  the  success- 
ful competitor,  with  some  magnificent  blooms.  A 
seedling  variety  named  Beauport  Beauty  was 
finely  shown.  This  bloom  is  after  the  style  of 
Golden  Eagle,  but  has  longer  florets,  and  is 
lif^hter  in  the  centre.  2nd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Fellowes, 
King's  Walden,  Hitchin. 

Mr.  H.  Peerman.  Glencross,  Nantwich,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  and 'the  Crystal  Palace 
Company's  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  collection 
of  24  Cactus  Dahlias.  This  very  fine  collection 
contained  Thos.  Parkin,  Joan  of  Arc.  Gwendoline 
Tucker.  New  York,  and  Harold  Freeman  in 
especially  good  form.  2nd,  Mr.  James  Bryant, 
Salisbury. 

There  were  10  exhibits  in  the  class  for  12 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  here  again  Mr.  H.  Peerman 
deservedly  obtained  the  premier  award  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  Grinstead. 

The  single  Dahlias,  as  shown  in  da.ss  24, 
afforded  but  a  poor  impression  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  this  type  of  Dahlia  ;  the  conventional 
style  of  showing  them  seems  to  be  to  strain  each 
set  of  flowers  to  wires  so  that  the  blooms  are 
rigidly  equidistant.  The  Rev.  A.  Bin  doe, 
Crawley,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  with  blooms 
which     would     have     delighted      the     old  .style 
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Cineraria  grower;  they  were  so  formal  and  per- 
fect in  shape. 

The  section  restricted  to  amateurs  who  do  not 
employ  a  regular  gardener  was,  for  the  most  part, 
keenly  contested,  and  many  fine  blooms  were  to 
be  seen.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company's'  medal, 
offered  for  a  vase  of  12  Dahlia  blooms  arranged 
with  any  hardy  foliage,  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Dy.son,  Phimstead. 

Open  Classes. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheat,  &  Sons,  Crawley,  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  Pompon  Cactus  class  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  these  delightful  little  flowers.  ^  This 
firm's  best  blooms  weae  Sovereign,  The  Bride  (a 
fine  white  flower).  Mrs.  H.  B.  Brandt  (a  lovely 
salmon-pink  variety),  Coronation  (bright  scarlet), 
Little  Fred  (greenish-yellow),  and  Gracie.  2nd, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  The  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks. 

Mr.  H.  Peerman,  Glencross,  Nantwich,  won 
the  1st  prize  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of 
Cactus  Dahlia  with  the  brightly-coloured  H.  H. 
Thomas :  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  followed  clos-ely  with 
,  Glory  of  Wilts. 

Jlr.  J.  Walker  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  six  blooms  of  a  Show  or  Fancy 
variety  with  the  primrose-yellow  William  Powell. 

Mr.  Seale  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class 
for  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  He  set 
up  a  very  tasteful  arrangement  with  the  minia- 
ture Cactus  "  Gracie,"  Codiaeum  leaves  and 
Asparagus.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  the 
only  competitor  in  the  class  for  a  basket  of 
Dahlias ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing finer  in  its  class  than  Mr.  Seale' s 
splendid  exhibit. 

Mr.  A.  Brown  set  up  a  light  and  tasteful  vase 
of  Pompon  Dahlias,  which  received  the  Silver 
Bledal.  The  Bronze  Medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
Seale. 

The  1st  ijrize,  including  a  Bronze  Medal 
offered  for  a  collection  of  Fancy  Single  Dahlias, 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Che.^l  &  Sons, 
Crawley  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Seale. 

The  collection  of  Fancy  Cactus  Dahlias,  which 
won  the  1st  prize  for  Messrs.  James  Stredwick 
&  Son,  was  exceedingly  good,  Orion,  Uranus, 
and  Magpie  being  especially  noteworthy. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Ctif.lus  Dahlia  "  Miss  Stredwicl:" — A  splen- 
did bloom  with  long  incurved  florets,  rosy-jjink 
in  colour  with  a  lemon  centre.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Jas.  Stredwick  &  Sons,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Cactus  Dahlia  "  Uranus." — A  very  large 
bloom  of  exceedingly  good  form ;  creamy-white 
ground,  splashed  with  rosy-pink,  and  unusually 
free  from  thick  colour  stripes.  Also  raised  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

OollarHle.  Dahlia  "  Maurice  Piroire."- — With 
reddish  purple  petals  and  white  collar.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  set  up  a 
magnificent  display  of  Dahlias  of  all  kinds  inter- 
spersed with  Kochia  scoparia  and  bordered  with 
pieces  of  cork.  Besides  the  best  of  the  standard 
varieties  this  collection  contained  many  novelties, 
the  Collarette  type  being  very  prominent.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
displayed  a  very  fine  assortment  of  Dahlias, 
which  were  arranged  in  vases  of  their  different 
classes  with  foliage  of  Aster  ericoides.  This 
firm's  new  Pseony-flowered  Dahlias  included  a 
huge  bloom,  7  inches  across,  of  Madame  J. 
Coissard,  a  showy  crimson  variety  with  a  white 
base  to  the  florets.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  very 
attractive  display,  in  which  prominence  was 
given  to  this  season's  novelties.  Amongst  the 
garden  varieties  we  especially  noted  Masterpiece 
(salmon-pink  with  brighter  tips  ;  a  stout-stemmed 
bloom).  Magnum  Bonum  (a  very  large  salmon- 
scarlet  variety).     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  arranged  a 
fine  collection  of  representative  blooms;  the  best 
flowers  were  Dr.  Roy  Appleton  (lemon-yellow, 
shading  to  salmon).  New  York  (a  huge  bronzy- 
yellow),  ond  0.  E.  W'ilkins  (pink  overlaying 
yellow).     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill  Nurseries,  Brent- 
wood, showed  many  fine  blooms  of  the  different 
sections,    including   Pride   of   Essex    (a    splendid 


yellow  Cactus),  JNIary  Furrier  (crimson).  Elf  (rose, 
striped  with  crimson),  and  Sherlock  (bronze). 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  small  but 
very  select  display.  Prominent  positions  were 
given  to  such  new  Pseony-flowered  varieties  as 
Eleanor  (deep  rose).  Bayard  (red),  Sunstar  (red 
and  orange),  and  Lambert  (bright  red).  (Silver- 
gat  Medal.) 

Mr.  .Jas.  B.  Riding,  Chingford  Nurseries, 
Essex,  had  a  very  comprehensive  collection  which 
fiDed  one  length  of  staging.  The  cut  blooms 
were  well  arranged  in  bamboo  stands  of  various 
heights.     (Silvei"-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury, 
displayed  a  number  of  seedling  single  varieties  in 
a  general  collection.  The  best  of  their  seedlings 
were  Cornet  (yellow  Cactus),  Cavalier  (deep  red). 
and  Sunrav  (large  yellow  fading  to  buff).  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
sent  many  fine  blooms,  amongst  which  we 
noted  G«isha,  Bertha  von  Sutton,  Hampton  Court 
(white,  overlaid  with  rose).  Colonel  Cody 
(bronze),  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie  (pink)  ;  of  the 
PiBony-flowered  kinds,  and  Ruby  Grinstead,  In- 
domitable, and  Snowdon  of  the  Cactus  section 
(Sdver  Medal.)  

ROYAL    CALEDONIAN   HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

September  13,  14. — The  autumn  show  of  the 
above  Society  was  held  in  the  Waverly  INIarket, 
Edinburgh,  on  these  dates.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year's  show,  the  entries  showed  an  in- 
crease of  200.  Exhibits  of  hardy  fruit  especially 
were  very  fine,  and  not  for  many  years  past  has 
there  been  such  a  good  display  of  finely-coloured 
Apples  as  on  this  occasion.  'The  numerous  non- 
competitive exhibits  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  Taken  collectively, 
few  finer  September  shows  have  been  held  in 
Edinburgh. 

FRUIT  CLASSES. 
(Gardeners  and  Amateurs.) 
In  the  class  for  a  table  of  dessert  fruit,  10  feet 
by  4  feet  6  inches,  not  more  than  15  dishes 
selected  from  a  list  published  in  the  schedule, 
there  were  three  exhibits.  The  prizes  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there  were  separate  prizes  for  fruit  and  for 
decorations.  The  1st  prize  of  £5  for  fruit  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  the  2nd  of  £3  10s.  to 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gallo- 
way), and  the  3rd  of  £2  to  Whitelaw  Reid. 
Esq.,  Wrest  Park  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  McKinley).  The 
1st  prize  exhibit  included  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes.  Nectarine  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  Peaches,  Victoria  and  Albert  Vic- 
tor Nectarines,  Washington  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apples,  Marguerite  Marrillat  and  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess  Pears,  The  Peer  and  Taunton 
Hero  Melons,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay  Plums.  The  number  of  points 
awarded  to  the  respective  dishes  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Masimnm 
No.  of         Poinis 
Points.      Awarded, 

Grapes.  Black 9  ...  7 

Grapes.  Black 9  ...  7-^ 

Grapes.  Black    ...         ...         ...  9  ...  7-^ 

Grapes,  White ...  10  ...  7 

Peaches  (1)        8  ...  6 

Peaches  (2)        8  ...  6^ 

Nectarines  (1)  ...        ...         ...  8  ...  5 

Nectarines  (2) 8  ...  5| 

Apples  (1)         7  ...  6J 

Apples  (2)          7  ...  5i 

Pears   (1)            8  ...  6 

Pears  (2)            8  ...  7^ 

Plums     5  ...  5 

Melons  (1)          8  ...  6 

Melons  (2)         8  ...  5 

Figs         7  ...  5i 

Totals     128  99 

The  Earl  of  Wemtss  obtained  85  points  out  of 

a  possible  124,  and  Whitel.\w  Reid,  Esq.,  74. 
The  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  awarded  the  1st  piize 

for  decoration  with  20  points  out  of  a  possible  28; 

the  Earl  of  Harrington  had  19^^-,  and  Whitelaw 

Reid.  Esq.,  13  points,  and  were  awarded  the  2nd 

and  3rd  prizes  respectively. 


COLLECTIONS   OF   FRUIT. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  12  dishes  of 
fruit,  decorated  with  flowers,  to  include  not 
more  than  two  dishes  each  of  Grapes.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Pears,  and  one  dish 
each  of  other  fruits,  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize.  He  showed :  Grapes  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Peaches,  Lady 
Palmerston  and  Princess  of  Wales ;  Nectarines, 
Victoria ;  Apples,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  Pears,  Louise,  Bon  of 
Jersey  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien ;  Plums, 
Pond's  Seedling  and  Diamond ;  and  Melon,  Ring- 
leader. 

There  were  two  competitors  in  the  class  for 
a  decorated  collection  of  12  dishes  of  fruit  grown 
indoors,  to  include  not  more  than  two  dishes  of 
each  kind  (Grapes  excluded),  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  being  placed  1st,  and  Whitelav? 
Reid,  Esq.,  2nd. 

Grapes. 

The  Scottish  Challenge  Trophy,  valued  at  50 
guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Massie,  Edin- 
burgh, was  offered  for  eight  bunches  of  Grapes, 
to  include  not  more  than  two  bunches  of  any 
variety.  There  were  four  exhibitors,  three  of 
whom  had  won  the  Trophy  once.  In  addition  to 
the  Cup  (which  has  to  be  won  three  tim^s 
before  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  competi- 
tor), the  1st  prize  included  £6  in  cash  and  a  gold 
badge ;  the  2nd  prize  was  £5,  the  3rd  £3,  and 
the  4th  £2.  A  decorated  exhibit  was  required, 
and  superior  cultivation  and  finish  in  the  fruits 
were  of  the  greatest  importance.  Lord  Rowall.in, 
Rowallan,  Kilmaurs  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Dixon),  the 
winner  last  year,  was  placed  1st,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  2nd,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart., 
Monreith  (gi-.  &Ir.  S.  Gordon),  3rd,  and  Lady 
Armitage.  Castle  Huntly  (gr.  Mr.  Jas,  Besant), 
4th.  The  bunches  in  the  1st  prize  collection  and 
the  points  awarded  were  as  follow  : — 

Maximum 
No.  vf  Poinis 

F'uiiils.       Awarded. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (1)     ...  10  ...  8 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (2)     ...  10  ...  6 

Madresfield  Court  (1)            ...  9  ...  8 

Madresfield  Court  (2)             ...  9  ...■  8 

Black  Hamburgh  (1) 9  ...  7 

Black  Hamburgh  (2) 9  ...  7 

Muscat  Hamburyli   (1)             ..  9  ...  7^ 

Muscat  Hamburldi   (2)           ...  9  ...  7 


Totals 


74 


58i 


The  Earl  of  Harrington  obtained  54  points 
out  of  a  possible  74 ;  Sir  Herbert  M.axwell  50 
out  of  70 ;  and  Lady  Armitage  44  out  of  70. 

In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  dis- 
tinct, in  which  competitors  in  the  champion  class 
were  not  allowed  to  compete.  Lord  Elphin- 
STONE,  Carberry  Tower  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Kidd),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize;  Chas.  Cowan.  Esq..  Dal- 
housie  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  G.  Piriej,  the  2nd; 
and  Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Callander  Park.  Falkirk 
(gr.   Mr.  J.  Middleton).  the  3rd. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  (gr.  j\Ir.  W.  J. 
Buchanan)  was  placed  1st  for  two  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Colonel  J.  A.  Siewart 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  Brahan  Castle  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Campbell),  being  2nd ;  and  the  Eai-1  of 
Wemyss  3rd. 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss  showed  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh;  2nd.  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  ;  3rd,  Sir  Herbei^t  Maxwell,  Bart. 

In  the  single-bunch  classes,  the  1st  prize  win- 
ners were  as  follows : — (a)  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie  ;  (b)  Black  Ham- 
burgh, the  Earl  of  HarrinqiSON  ;  (c)  Black  Ali- 
cante. H.  NuNGALL,  Esq..  Melrose  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
M.  Urquhart) ;  (d)  Alnwick  Seedling.  Colonel 
Gordon,  Castle  Douglas  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff) ;  (e) 
Gros  Colman,  Lady  Armitage  ;  (f)  Lady  Downes, 
Lord  Elphinstone  ;  (g)  Madresfield  Court,  Lord 
RowAi.LAN ;  (h)  any  other  variety  introduced 
since  1900,  Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.,  with  Diamond 
Jubilee.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Wann),  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
anv  black  Grape  not  named  above  with  the 
varietv  Gros  Maroc.  H.  Nung.\ll.  Esq.,  was 
placed  1st  for  anv  white  Grape  not  named  above 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater;  and  Major  Thor- 
BURN,  Craigerne,  Peebles  (gi-.  ifr.  J.  McNeill), 
was  1st  for  the  black  Grape  with  finest  blcom 
with  Appley  Towers. 

The  Earl"  of  Harrington  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  a  green  or  white-fleshed  Melon  with 
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the  variety  Countess,  and  he  was  also  1st  for  a 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  with  the  variety  Manchester 
Red. 

L'lacd  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Larbert  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Wood),  showed  the  best  dish  of  12  Figs,  staging 
the  variety  Brown  Turkey. 

The  Earl  of  H.irrington  excelled  in  the  class 
for  Peaches,  having  Sea  Eagle ;  and  he  was  also 
1st  for  Nectarines  with  Albert  Victor. 

The  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  B. 
Ness),  showed  the  best  dish  of  12  Apricots,  the 
variety  being  Moor  Park. 

Hardy  Fkuit. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Saffron  Wal- 
den,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Vert),  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  12  Gage  Plums  with  the 
variety  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay ;  Col.  Gordon, 
Threave  House,  Castle  Douglas  (gr.  Jlr.  J.  Duff), 
was  placed  1st  for  12  yellow  Plums  with  the 
variety  Jefferson,  and  he  was  also  1st  for  12  red 
Plums,  the  variety  being  Pond's  Seedling.  H. 
NuNGAXL,  Esq.,  showed  the  best  12  purple- 
skinned  Plums  in  the  variety  Monarch.  Lord 
How.ARD  DE  Waxden  excelled  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  dessert  plums  in  four  varieties,  nine 
fruits  of  each  sort,  R.  H.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Clifton 
Park,  Kelso  (gr.  Mr.  A.  McKinnon),  being  2nd, 
and  Whitelaw  Reid,  Esq.,  3rd.  In  the  similar 
class  for  a  collection  of  culinary  Plums  Lord 
Howard  de  AV.vlden  was  again  1st,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Esq.,  being  placed  2nd,  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Sinclair,  Congalton,  Drem.  3rd.  The  best  col- 
lection of  Apples  in  12  varieties,  five  fruits  of 
each,  ripe  or  unripe,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Le;; 
KiNGSCROFT,  Cheshire;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  G.  Sin- 
clair; 3rd.  .Mr.  E.  Caddick,  Caradoc,  Ross,  Here- 
ford. In  the  clas»  for  a  collection  of  Apples 
grown  in  Scotland  in  12  varieties,  five  fruits  of 
each  variety,  Col.  Gordon  was  placed  1st,  Mr. 
R.  G.  Sinclair  2nd,  and  Messrs.  Bell,  Rossie 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Nicoll),  3rd.  The  best  collection  of 
Apples  in  six  varieties  was  shown  by  Jlr.  E. 
Caddick,  the  2nd  prize  being  awardedto  Mr.  J. 
Lee,  and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  Whiting,  Cudenhall, 
Hereford.  For  six  dessert  Apples  in  two  varie- 
ties. Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  placed  1st, 
the  2rid  prize  being  awarded  to  Col.  Gordon, 
and  the  3rd  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair. 

For  a  collection  of  Pears  in  12  varieties,  four 
fruits  of  each  variety,  Mr.  Whiting  was 
placed  1st,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  2nd.  The 
be.<t  collection  of  Pears  in  six  varieties  grown 
in  Scotland  was  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Mr.  R.  G.  Sinclair  being  awarded  the  2nd  prize, 
and  M.  T.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Saltoun  Hall  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Pow),  the  3rd  prize. 

For  four  dishes  of  Apples  grown  in  an  orchard 
houTe  Messrs.  Bell,  Rossie,  were  the  Ist-pri/.o 
winners;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington;  3rd, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  Miss  Hamilton, 
Ayr,  showed  the  best  four  dishes  of  Pears  grown 
indoors,  I.  Neilson,  Esq.,  Castle  Douglas  (gr. 
Mr.  I.  AL  Steward),  being  2nd,  and  Mrs.  Kay, 
Dumfries,  3rd. 

Plant  Classes. 

The  only  competitor  in  the  class  (open  only 
to  gardeners  and  amateurs)  for  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants  arranged  on  the  floor  within  a 
circle  measuring  18  feet  in  diameter  was  John 
Heroman,  Esq.,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr. 
James  lii'rnii.ston),  and  he  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize.  For  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower.  Major  'J'horburn  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  Mr.  Allan  S.mith,  Peebles,  the  2nd,  and 
Mr.  G.  McKiNNA.  Rathe,  the  3rd  prize.  Major 
Thoiiburn  «'XoeIled  in  the  class  for  one  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant  in  flower.  A.  Dryburoh,  Esq., 
Gogar  Park  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Findlay),  won  the  Ist 
prizes  in  the  Orchid  cla.sses.  The  Earl  of  Home 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  McMillan)  showed  the  best  four 
Ferns  of  exotic  species,  and  J.  Herdman,  Esq., 
the  best  four  Adiantuni  Ferns  and  the  best  Tree 
Fern.  Alex.  Cowan,  Esq  ,  Penicuik  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Turnbull),  was  awarded  the  1st  prizes  in  the 
classes  for  four  British  Ferns  and  for  nine  dwarf 
hardy  Ferns.  .Mr.  J.  Black.  Eist  Calder,  .showed 
the  best  Scolopendriums  in  a  class  for  six  plants. 

The  1st  prize-winners  in  the  other  cla.sees  for 
specimen  plants  were  as  follow: — (a)  Six  foliage 
plants  (Palms  excluded),  the  Earl  of  Home;  (b) 
six  foliage  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  9  inches, 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Brayton  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Knight);  (c)  four  Palms,  Sir  A.  B.  Milne.  Bart., 
Musselburgh  (gr.  Mr.  A.  McAndie) ;  (d)  two 
Palms,  the  Earl  of  Home  ;  (e)  two  Dracsenas,  Mrs. 
Hutchison,  Carbourne  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Thorn) ;  (f)  two 


Codiseums  the  Earl  of  Ho.\ie  ;  (g)  two  Aralias, 
Jlrs.  Hutchison  ;  and  (h)  two  Coleuses  Sir  J. 
Murray,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre). 

In  the  classes  for  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Mr. 
R.  Brown,  Dalkeith,  won  1st  prizes  for  six  single- 
flowered  varieties,  three  single-tiowered  varieties, 
and  one  single-flowered  variety.  He  also  won  the 
1st  prizes  for  three  double-flowered  varieties  and 
for  one  double-flowered  variety.  Mr.  A.  Thom- 
son, Dalkeith,  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes 
for  two  Fuchsias  and  for  one  Fuchsia.  Mr.  G. 
McKinna  showed  the  best  three  plants  of  Zonal- 
leaved  or  plain-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Mr.  J. 
Herdman  was  1st  for  three  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums. The  Earl  of  Home  excelled  in  the  class 
for  six  Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded.  Sir  J. 
Murray  staged  the  best  three  pot  plants  of 
Liliums. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  12  Gladioli,  distinct,  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Foedy,  Markworth,  and 
the  2nd  to  Mr.  A.  Brydon.  Mr.  J.  Steward, 
jun.,  Alloa,  excelled  in  the  class  for  six  Gladioli. 
Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Leven,  showed  the  best  six  spikes 
of  Hollyhock.  In  the  Dahlia  classes,  Mr.  Chas. 
Shaw,  Kippen,  won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Cactus 
blooms;  Mr.  F.  W.  Wood,  Kinross,  the  1st  prize 
for  six  Paeony-flowered  blooms :  ilr.  J.  Pearson, 
Corstorphine,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  single 
varieties,  and  Mr.  W.  Jeniuns  the  best  six 
bunches   of   Pompon   Dahlias. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  made  a  fine  show.  In 
the  class  for  the  12  bunches,  distinct,  arranged 
with  Sw-eet  Pea  foliage,  30  spikes  in  a  bmich, 
there  were  12  competitors.  Mr.  Thos.  M.  Kirk- 
wood,  CrieS,  was  placed  1st ;  Mr.  John  Hitcher, 
Auchenheath,  2nd  ;  and  J.  Loan,  Coldstream,  3id. 
Seventeen  growers  entered  in  a  class  for  six 
bunches,  distinct,  decorated  with  any  kind  of 
foliage.  Mr.  Jas.  Gardiner,  Duns,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  Mr.  K.  H.  Comrie  being  placed 
2nd. 

There  were  six  exhibits  in  the  class  for  one 
bunch  of  18  spikes  of  any  variety  not  in  com- 
merce. The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Reid,  Floral  Cottage,  Downfield,  for  a  light  rose 
seedling ;  2nd,  the  Hon  C.  F.  11.  Scoir,  Alaiden- 
head  St.  Boswells,  for  a  deep  mauve  seedling ; 
and  3rd,  Mr.  T.  Smart,  for  a  seedling  of  a  crim- 
son colour  with  a  shade  of  orange. 

Roses  made  a  good  display.  In  the  class  for 
24  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  Mr.  L. 
Black,  Kinglassie,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize; 
2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Virtue,  Lanark. 

Sir.  Black  was  also  placed  Ist  for  12  H.T. 
blooms,  distinct,  whilst  Jlr.  Simpson  e.xcelled  in 
the  class  for  12  Teas,  in  not  fewer  than  six 
varieties.  Mr.  Russell,  Roscgarth,  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  a  scarlet  or 
crimson  variety  shown  in  a  vase.  Mr.  Holms, 
Helmsburgh,  excelled  in  the  similar  class  for  a 
pink  variety ;  whilst  Mr.  Black  showed  the  best 
six  blooms  of  a  white  variety.  Mrs.  Russell 
was  placed  Ist  and  Jlr.  D.  Frawer  2nd  in  the 
class  for  six  vases  of  Roses,  one  variety  in  each 
vase. 

In  the  Carnation  classes.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals  were  offered  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Wright,  Dum- 
blane,  for  three  vases  of  border  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  six  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  vase, 
and  three  vases  of  mixed  border  Carnations  or 
Picotees,  six  blooms  in  each  vase.  The  Ist  prizes 
in  these  classes  were  won  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ben- 
net,  Tweedmouth,  and  Mr.  Peter  Robertson, 
Junr.,  respectively.  Mr.  I.  Wilson  exhibited 
the  finest  three  vases  of  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations. 

In  the  Pansy  and  Viola  classes,  Mr.  C.  Kay, 
Bargummock,  was  placed  1st  for  12  Fancies,  and 
also  for  12  Show  varieties.  Mr.  I.  Waite,  Edin- 
burgh, showed  the  best  12  sprays  of  Violas. 

In  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum  classes, 
Mr.  K.  Richardson,  Manor,  was  placed  1st  for 
six  vases ;  Mr.  T.  Robertson  gained  the  premier 
position  for  12  vases,  the  flowers  not  disbudded, 
and  also  for  one  vase  of  a  white  variety.  Mr.  P. 
Skelton  showed  the  best  vase  of  a  yellow 
variety,  Mr.  W.  Robertson  the  best  vase  of  a 
crimson  variety,  and  Mr.  P.  Skelton  the  best 
variety  of  any  other  colour. 

Mr.  D.  McLean,  Raith,  was  awarded  the  Ist 
prize  for  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Mr.  I.  Richard- 
son exhibited  the  choicest  Montbretias  and  six 
bunches  of  hardy  perennials.  Mr.  F.  M.  Urqu- 
HART  was  placed  1st  for  12  vases  of  hardy  or  haif- 
hardy  annuals. 


There  were  only  two  exhibits  in  the  class  in 
which  a  Sliver  Cup  was  oftered  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McHattie,  Edinburgh,  for  the  best  display  of 
hardy  perennials  arranged  on  a  table.  The  cup 
Y^s  won  by  Mr.  A.  Brydon,  Innerleithen  ;  2iicl, 
Mr.  A.  Dickson,  Glenormiston.  Mr.  E.  McLean 
had  the  best  smgle,  and  Mr.  E.  Pickwell  the 
best  double  Asters. 

VEGETABLES. 
(Open  Classes.) 

For  a  display  of  vegetables  in  18  dishes,  not 
fewer  than  12  kinds,  and  not  more  than  two 
dishes  of  any  kind,  arranged  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  6  feet  by  4  feet,  there 
were  only  two  entries.  The' 1st  prize  was  won 
by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Thirlestane 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Stuart);  2nd,  Colonel  E.  S.  Richard- 
son, Ballathie  (gr.  Jlr.  J.  E.  Davies). 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  a  class  tor  a  dis- 
play of  vegetables  in  12  distinct  kinds,  grown  in 
Scotland,  arranged  on  a  space  not  exceeding  4 
feet  by  4  feet.  Sir  H.  JIaxwell,  Bart.,  was 
placed  1st;  H.  Nungall,  Esq.,  2nd;  and  Mr.  A. 
-Morrison,  Melrose,  3rd. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Collarette  Dahlia  Holyrood,  shown  by  Jlessrs. 
DoBBlE  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Pansy  Jessie  Lister  (Fauci/),  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay. 

Begonia  Lady  Cromer,  shown  by  Jlessrs.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Non-competitive    Exhibits. 

Mr.  John  Proctor,  Portobello,  exhibited  a 
circular  group  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  Pahns,  Ferns,  and  Lapa- 
gerias,  the  whole  being  edged  with  dwarf  Zonal- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  and  Adiantum  Ferns. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
put  up  a  splendid  display  of  fruit  trees  in  pots. 
Pears  Triomphe  de  Vienne  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice  were  specially  noteworthy.  A  few  choice 
examples  of  Figs  were  also  shown,  and  also  some 
excellent  baskets  of  Apples,  including  splendid 
friiits  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and  Rival.  The 
exhibit  was  interspersed  with  sprays  of  Thalic- 
trum  dipterocarpum.    (CJold  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons.  Ltd.,  Edinburgh, 
showed  a  collection  of  Conifers  in  pots,  also 
Roses  and  Dahlias. 

Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh,  staged  a 
group  of  foliage  plants  all  admirably  grown  and 
displayed  to  good  advantage.  Dractenas, 
Codiasums,  and  Alocasias  were  shown  in  good 
colour,  and  there  were  also  fine  examples  of 
Adiantum  Farleyense  gloriosa,  Gymnogrammes, 
and  Nephrolepis  Ferns.  On  a  separate  stage 
this  firm  arranged  a  fine  exhibit  of  double- 
flowered   Begonias.     (Silver-gilt    Modal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  staged  a 
large  collection  of  their  specialities.  They 
showed  Dahlias  in  splendid  condition,  the 
new  Collarette  varieties  being  specially  fine. 
Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  all  the  best 
and  most  popular  sorts  had  a  bright  appearance, 
and  some  of  the  best  Fuchsias  were  displayed  in 
pots,  together  with  Begonia  Prima  Donna.  .V 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  embraced  such  excellent 
varieties  as  Jlelba,  Edrom  Beauty,  and  Dobbie's 
Sunproof  Crimson.  This  firm  also  showed 
Potatos  in   baskets.     (Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbusii  &  Son,  Highgato,  showed 
a  large  group  of  border  flowers,  with  a  pool  in 
the  centre  planted  with  Nyniphieas.  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  staged  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  liardy  flowers,  in- 
cluding Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Peidstemons,  Violas, 
and  Hollyhocks.     (Silver-gilt  Modal.) 

Messrs.  Ed.  Wedb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  ar- 
ranged a  large  stand  of  garden  produce,  the 
principal  features  being  Melons,  Tomatos,  and 
Onions.  Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  a  splendid 
condition,  and  there  were  also  fine  bunches  of 
Comet  Aster.     (Silver-gilt   Medal.)  , 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Eraser  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh, showed  a  collection  of  border  flowers,  a 
large  batch  of  Helenium  Riverlon  Gerh  being  a 
prominent  feature.  They  also  showed  well- 
flowered  plants  of  hardy  Ericas  in  fots  .md 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.    (Silver  Medal.) 
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Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  showed  cut 
flowers,  their  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  and  single 
Pyrethrnms  being  very  fine.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  F.vielawn  &  Sons,  Carlisle, 
showed  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  the  variety 
Dreadnaught  being  prominent  among  the  Cactus 
varieties.     (Silver  Sledal.) 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Ltd.,  Allrincham,  filled  a 
large  table  with  well-grown  varieties  of  their 
strains  of  vegetables,  the  produce  being  excel- 
lently arranged.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stqerie  &  Stohrie,  Glencarse,  e.x- 
hibited  a  large  collection  of  well-grown  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  There  were  fruits  of  more  than  150 
varieties  of  Apples,  30  varieties  of  Pears,  and  30 
distinct  Plums  gathered  from  pyramid  trees  grown 
in  the  open  at  Glencarse.  They  also  displayed 
plants  of  Coleus,  Celosia,  and  Schizanthus  in 
groups.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed  a  splendid  collection  of  gathered 
fruits,  including  choice  examples  of  Apples 
Charles  Ross,  Waghorn's  Scarlet,  Mere  de 
Menage,  and  Lady  Sudeley.  The  Pears  included 
fine  dishes  of  Marguerite  Marillat,  Triomphe  de 
Vienne,  and  Dr.  Jules  Guyot.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  exhibited 
pot  plants  of  Ivies,  Ampelopsis,  and  Carna- 
tions, also  border  flowers,  including  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Carnforth,  showed 
Sweet  Peas  in  all  the  leading  varieties,  John 
Ingman,  Charles  Foster,  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 
dale,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Edron  Beauty  being 
specially  fine.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  showed  plants 
and  a  collection  of  fruit.      (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  exhibited  a  large 
collection  of  Phloxes,  also  Viola  cornuta  pur- 
purea.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thyne  &  Son,  Dundee,  displayed  mis 
cellaneous  flowers,  including  Antirrhinums  and 
other  border  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  and  early-flower- 
ing  Chrysanthemums.     (Silver   Medal.) 

The  Rev.  H.  Mayall,  Comrie,  put  up  a  pretty 
and  artistic  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in  large  vases, 
with  sprays  of  Smilax.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
splendid  plants  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  in- 
cluding the  fine  variety  Ladv  Cromer.  (Silver 
Medal). 

Mr.  M.  CuTHBERTSON,  Rothesay,  showed  a  col- 
lection of  Pansies  and  "Violas.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Me.ssrs.  M.  Lister  &  Son,  Rothesay,  exhibited 
a  small  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas  and  Dahlias. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

.Mr.  D.  MAt:LEOD,  Manchester,  staged  a  small 
collection  of  Orchids. 

The  Distress  Committee  for  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh showed  vegetables  grown  on  land  re- 
claimed by  the  unemployed  at  Muireston.  The 
Potatos  were  remarkably  fine,  and  there  were 
good  Runner  Beans,  Tomatos,  Leeks,  Celery  and 
Cauliflowers.    (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  D.  McCornish,  Crieff,  staged  a  collection 
of  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  and  other  border 
flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

The  Rev.  J.  Hart,  Aberlady,  showed  varieties 
of  Apples.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Fairley  &  Co.,  Cairneyhill,  exhi- 
bited Roses.     (Silver  !Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
arranged  a  circular  group  consisting  chiefly  of 
Clematis.  The  centre  of  the  exhibit  was  coin- 
posed  of  Lfliums,  the  whole  being  edged  with 
dwarf  Abutilons.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  showed 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  the  varieties 
Britannia  and  Enchantress  being  especially  well 
shown.     (Silver-gilt  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Mason  &  Co.,  Jamestown,  exhibited  a 
small  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pansias  and  Violas. 

Countess  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Hertford  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Staward),  exhibited  50  baskets  of 
Onions.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  staged  a 
collection  of  border  flowers.     (Silver  Medal.-) 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Son,  Blantyre,  showed 
a  small  exhibit  of  Chrvsanthemums  and  Dahlias. 
(Silver  Medal.) 


WATFORD    HORTICULTURAL. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association  held  on  the 
8th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Waterton  read  a  paper  on 
"  Gathering,  Packing,  and  Transmitting  Flowers, 
Fruit   and    Vegetables    for    Exhibition." 


*,*  The,  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Ampelopsis  and  Pulmonary  Diseases  :  Cor- 
respondent. We  have  never  heard  of  any 
species  of  Ampelopsis  causing  pulmonary  trou- 
ble. Such  trouble  u.sually  arises  from  inhaling 
irritating  dust,  or  impure  air,  such  as  is  found 
in  ill- ventilated  rooms  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

Asters  Dying  :  T.  T .  Send  a  specimen  of  one 
of  the  affected  plants  for  examination. 

Asters  with  Parasite  :  Aster.  The  curious 
plant  growing  on  your  Asters  is  a  species  of 
Cuscuta  (Dodder). 

Begonia  Leaves  :  i?.  /:,'.  F .  There  is  no  dis- 
ease present  in  the  Begonia  leaves.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture.  Stand 
the  plants  well  apart  so  that  the  air  may  cir- 
culate freely  amongst  them ;  open  the  ventila- 
tors on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  do  not 
wet  the  foliage  too  frequently. 

Begonia  Rust  :  ir.  F.  S.  P.,  Hexham.  The 
rusty  appearance  of  your  Begonia  leaves  is 
caused  by  thrips.  Dip  the  plants  in  tobacco 
water  to  which  a  little  soft  soap  has  been 
added. 

Celery  Spotted:  E.  K.  and  Enquirer.  It  is 
too  late  to  check  the  disease,  but  remove  all 
the  affected  leaves,  and  burn  or  bury  them. 
The  same  ground  should  not  be  used  for  grow- 
ing Celery  for  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

Chrysalis:  A'.  MrL.,  Melton  Mowbray.  The 
curious  case  found  on  the  top  of  a  stake 
amongst  your  Michaelmas  Daisies  is  a  Cocoon 
of  the  Puss  Moth  (Cerura  vinula).  The  cater- 
pillars feed  mostly  upon  Willows,  Osiers,  and 
Poplars. 

"French"  Gardening:  C.  U.  N.  It  is  un- 
usual for  gardeners  who  practise  intensive 
culture  in  France  to  take  pupils,  although 
there  may  be  some  who  make  exception.  Such 
.schools  as  Versailles,  Vaujours,  and  Fleury, 
all  within  16  miles  from  Paris,  include 
intensive  culture  in  the  curriculum.  The 
scholars  must  fidfil  certain  conditions,  as  to 
age,  and  this  branch  is  only  a  part  of  the 
tuition.  There  are  numerous  French  gardens 
in  England  which  are  managed  by  Frenchmen, 
where  the  system  of  culture  is  identical  with 
that  practised  in  France,  differing  only  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances. 

Grubs:  Young  Gardener,  Westmoreland.  The 
specimens  you  sent  were  dried  up,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  say  what  they  were.  The  dried 
skin  of  one  looked  like  that  of  a  young  Leather 
Jacket.  If  you  send  fresh  specimens  packed 
in  damp  earth  and  moss,  we  will  endeavour  to 
give  you  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Ivy  Stems  :  A.  P.,  Cork-.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  your  Ivy.  The  blotches  on  the 
leaves  have  been  caused  by  drip. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  :  Enquirer.  The  plants 
•  have  both  been  badly  injured  by  eelworm. 
There  is  no  cure  at  this  stage.  The  soil  in 
which  the  plants  have  grown  may  be  treated 
with  gas-lime.  Next  season,  either  sterilise 
the  soil  by  baking,  or  procure  fresh  loam  from 
a  distance.  See  that  the  house  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  it  is  used  again  for  these  plants. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  M.  S.  1,  Kerry  Pippin; 
2,  Graham  ;  3,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  4,  King's 
Acre  Pippin  ;  6,  send  again  later. — Grinstead. 
1,  Gaiscoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling ;  2,  Stirling 
Castle ;  3,  Bismarck ;  4,  Lady  Henniker  ;  5, 
Cellini:  6,  Brownlee's  Russet! — W.  B.  Em- 
peror Alexander. — Shillito.  Goodyear  Pippin. 
— F.  J.  S.  Devonshire  Quarrenden. — F. 
Edgington.  1,  Farmer's  Seedling;  2,  Winter 
Hawthornden  ;  3,  Warner's  King  ;  4,  Waltham 
Abbey  Seedling ;  5.  Beauty  of  Stoke ;  5,  not 
recognised. — Pick-well.  1,"  Emperor  Alexan- 
der ;  2,  Cox's  Pomona  :  3.  Potts's  Seedling  ;  4, 
Worcester  Pearmain;  5,  Hormead's  Pearmain; 


6.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch. — 0.  Nicholas.  1, 
Melon  Apple  ;  2,  Egremont  Russet ;  3,  Stone's 
or  Loddington's  Seedling ;  4,  Garrcoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling ;  5,  Ashmead's  Kernel  Im- 
proved; 6,  Domino. — 0.  M.  M.  The  numbers 
should  run  consecutively.  209,  Wellington  or 
Dumelow's  SeedHng ;  74,  decayed ;  126,  Lord 
Sufiield;  192,  Alfriston  ;  124,"  Hawthornden ; 
134,  French  Crab ;  193,  Wyken  Pippin ;  144, 
Ross  Nonpariel ;  205,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  178, 
Northern  Greening;  194  and  195,  these  spaci- 
mens  are  immature.  We  oirly  undertake  to 
name  six  fruits  at  one  time. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  H.,  Holland.  The  plant 
is  Micromeria  Douglasii  (not  a  Sibthorpia),  a 
native  of  North-western  America.  It  is  a 
sweet-scented  plant,  with  small  flowers,  and 
belongs  to  the  N.O.  Labiatae. — ^4.  B.  Mirabi- 
lis  jalapa. — J .  B.  Eucomis  punctata. — B.  E.  T. 
I,  Send  when  in  flower  ;  2,  Phyllanthus  nivosus ; 
3.  Rhipsalis  Cassytha  ;  4.  Ophiopogon  ;  5,  As- 
paragus myriocladus. — G.  F.,  Wigan.  Hedy- 
chium  Gardnerianum. — B.  T.  1,  Oncidium 
cheirophorum  ;  2,  Brassia  maculata  ;  3,  Odonto- 
glossum  Lindleyanum ;  4,  Cochlioda  rosea. — 
E.  C.  5,  Tecoma  (Bignonia)  jasminoides ;  6, 
Blechnum  polypodioides ;  7,  Adiantum  capil'us 
Veneris  ;  8,  Davallia  canariensis  ;  9,  Polypodium 
pustulatum  ;  10,  Nephrolepis  davallioides ;  11, 
N.  exaltata ;  12,  Polystichum  angulare  proli- 
ferum. 

Orchid  Leaves  with  Markings  :  F.  V.  T .  The 
fungus  distase  on  the  Orchid  leaves  is  not 
necessarily  caused  by  bad  cultivation  but  by 
contamination.  The  remedial  measures  were 
described  in  our  last  issue. 

Peach  Trees  Diseased:  F.  7j.,  Bolherjield.  The 
Peach  trees  are  attacked  by  Peach  mildew. 
The  trees  should  be  sprayed  next  spring  when 
the  leaves  are  commencing  to  expand,  at  in- 
tervals of  eight  days,  with  a  solution  of  liver 
of  sulphur,  using  1  ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water. . 

PoTATOS  Diseased  :  "Cewx."  The  scabbed  sur- 
face of  your  Potatos  is  not  due  to  disease  :  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  hard,  dry  soil  injuring 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  young  tubers. 

Purple-podded  Pea  :  T.  \Y.,  Kirk-intilloch.  The 
purple-podded  Pea  is  well  known  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  has  very  little  value  for  the  table. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  grey-green  in  colour, 
which,  in  cooked  samples,  turns  to  brown.  The 
pods  lose  their  purple  colour  when  boiled,  and 
become  almost  green.  They  are  tough  and 
leathery,  even  before  they  are  fully  grown. 

Roses  :  Miss  B.  No.  1  is  certainly  not  Billard 
et  Barre,  which  is  ^  deep-yellow  variety.  It 
resembles  Camoens.  No.  2  is  Killarney  ;  Augus- 
tine Guinnoisseau  is  a  pale  blush-white  Rose, 
and  in  every  way  distinct  from  what  you  send. 
No.  3  is  probably  Countess  of  Gosford,  but  the 
flower  was  much  shattered.  No.  4  is  not 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  is  a  pale 
lemon-white  variety.  No.  5  seems  true  to 
name,  but  Mme.  Lambard  is  usually  richer  in 
colour  than  your  specimen. 

W.ALNUT  AND  jMuLBERRY  :  I ri.fh  Enquirer.  The 
age  at  which  the  Walnut  may  be  expected  to 
fruit  will,  of  course,  depend'  largely  on  the 
nature  cf  the  soil  and  whether  the  trees  have 
been  grafted  or  not.  The  be^t  sorts  are  the 
thin-shelled,  French  varieties,  which  are  usually 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  common  Walnut. 
When  these  are  planted  in  not  too  rich  a  soil, 
they  usually  commence  bearing  nuts  in  from 
12  to  15  years.  Seedlings  of  Juglans  regia  (the 
common  Walnut)  would  not  bear  fruit  in  this 
time.  A  dwarf  variety  known  as  Dwarf  Pro- 
lific comes  into  bearing  when  quite  young,  but 
the  fruits  are  not  equal  to  the  French  kinds. 
The  Mulberry  known  as  "  Large  Black  "  is 
the  best  variety.  It  is  not  wise  to  prune  Mul- 
berries severely,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Walnut,  the  pruning  should  be  directed  to- 
wards making  a  shapely  tree. 

Communications  Received. —North — H.  M.— Drnne — 

R.  E.  F E.  C B.  T.,  Wexford_W.  G R.  V.  &  Son_ 

R.  L._R.  E.  F.— Enquirer_T.  E  _H.  T.  S  _Cestri!oi— 

A.  G.  T._W.  S   A EIaa_P.  E._P.  C.  D  _W.  F.  &  Co. 

_J.  W.^E.  L.  C.  G  _J.  W..  E8St1iourne_C M.  B  ,  .Tava 

_.C.  P L  _W.  R.  B._T.  F  ^A.  D._H.  R  _M   K._J.  T. 

_L.  C H.  C  .  Geneva_\V,  P._M.  D.  P._Faii-  Plnv^ 

G.  W.  D._R    J.  W.„.J.  G  _A.  W._R.  J.  W._E.  A.  B 

J.  C T.  W C.  R T.  J C.  J._W.  B C.  T.  D._T.  A. 

_A.  &  B._N.  M F.  M._W.  H.  J H.  K  _C.  H.  P D. 

_G.  M.  T._W.  B.  H._W.  W. 

For  Market  and   Weather  Reports  see  page  viii. 
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ROSES  AT  THE  SHOW. 

AFTER  the  trying  heat  .and  drought 
of  the  suiiiinor  it  was  natural  that 
some  curiosity  should  be  felt  as  to 
what  kind  of  display  there  would  be  at 
the  N.ll.S.  Autumn  Rose  Show  of  1911, 
and  it  is  probable  that  few  were  more  sur- 
prised than  the  exhibitors  them.'-elves  to 
find  the  classes  well  filled  and  the  hall 
crowded.  No  doubt  some  credit  for  this 
happy  result  was  due  to  the  President 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  whose  fore- 
thought and  ingenuity  had,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  jjrovided  the  exhibitors  with 
some  additional  classes  specially  appro- 
priate to  a  year  of  drought.  But  even 
apart  from  these  special  classes  the 
decorative  sections  and  classes  for  Tea 
Roses  were  unexpectedly  well  filled, 
though  very  naturally  those  classes  in- 
tended for  exhibit,ion  boxes  of  H.T.s  and 
H.P.s  were  somewhat  weak.  Mr.  Mawley 
was  certainly  right  in  calling  it  "the 
triumph  of  the  Rose,"  for  since  the  advent 
of  autumn  J{oses  there  has  not  been  a 
summer  that  has  imposed  so  heavy  a 
strain  on  the  Rose,  or  one  during  which 
it  has  been  more  difficult  to  find  a  flower 
capable    of    standing    even  a    few    hours 


when  cut.  Looking  back  on  last  year's 
show  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  between  the  Roses  exhibited 
then,  and  those  shown  last  week.  Last 
year,  whereas  the  old  H.P.s  were  dis- 
played in  their  full  glory,  the  Teas  were 
lacking  in  quality,  and  many  of  the  flowers 
in  the  decorative  classes  were  badly 
stained.  This  year  there  were  but  few 
H.P.s,  and  these  not  equal  to  the  best, 
while  the  Teas  and  Roses  in  the  decorative 
classes,  if  sometimes  rather  small  flowers, 
were  wonderfully  bright,  clean,  and  well- 
formed.  If  it  was,  in  fact,  a  triumph 
for  the  Rose,  it  was  largely  to  the 
Tea  Roses  that  the  triumph  was  due. 
Many  were  surprised  at  the  number 
of  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel  shown. 
Something  like  a  dozen  new  Roses  were 
staged  in  the  class  for  new  seedling  Roses. 
The  most  noticeable  was  Sunburst,  raised 
by  Pernet  Ducher,  the  French  hybridist, 
who  has  given  us  so  many  useful  Roses. 
It  is  understood  that  the  flowers  shown 
were  from  plants  grown  under  glass,  and 
that  on  a  technical  ground  the  Committee 
were  unable  to  give  this  Rose  an  award. 
Mr.  Pemberton  showed  a  very  beautiful 
little  Rose,  Margaret  Harding,  which  he 
states  to  be  a  yellow  sport  from  Mme. 
Jean  Dupuy.  It  was  one  of  the  best  Roses 
in  the  class,  and  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  garden  Roses,  particularly 
if  it  proves  to  have  the  constitution  of  its 
parent.  It  is  well  shaped  and  of  a  good 
colour.  Some  thought  it  resembled  Lady 
Mary  Corry,  but  the  yellow  seemed  of  a 
deeper  tint.  A  nicely-shaped  pink  Rose 
Freda,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  A:  Son,  may 
perhaps  be  heard  of  again,  especially  if  it 
proves,  as  stated  lay  the  raisers,  to  be  very 
free  flowering.  Two  good  red  Roses  were 
shown  not  very  unlike  in  colour.  One  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  and  the  other  called 
Mrs.  Muir  Mackean,  by  Messrs.  S. 
McGredy  i:  Son,  received  the  award  of  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal. 

Coming  to  the  general  exhibition,  per- 
haps the  most  noticeable  exhibit  was  the 
large  group  staged  by  Messrs.'  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  which  faced  one  on  entering  the 
hall.  It  received  the  award  of  a  Gold 
Medal,  and  contained  a  great  central 
pillar  of  The  Lyons  Rose  flanked  by  pillars 
of  White  Maman  Cochet,  Joseph  Hill, 
and  other  varieties,  the  back  being  filled 
up  with  Roses  innumerable,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  by  groat  sprays  covered  with 
Rose  hips,  which  gave  distinction  to  the 
group.  A  group  of  Roses  arranged  on 
the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  hall  by 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  tasteful  arrangement.  Soashell, 
one  of  the  perpetual-flowering  Wichura- 
ianas  introduced  by  this  firm,  looked  well 
in  this  group,  as  did  flowers  of  Mme. 
Mi^lanie  Soupert,  Mme.  Jules  Grave- 
reaux,  and  Senateur  Mascuraud,  while 
groups  of  Dean  Hole  of  a  remarkably  fine 
colour  appeared  at  the  back  of  the  collec- 
tion. Noticeable,  too,  was  a  similar  group 
staged  in  another  corner  of  the  hall  by 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.  In  the  decorative 
exhibits  staged  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Dickson  &  Sons,  the  most  striking  flowers 
were  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Alex- 
ander Hill  Gray,   both  particularly  well 


shown.  Mr.  Prince  had,  as  usual,  a 
very  clean-looking  exhibit,  in  which  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Mme. 
Constant  Soupert  were  specially  worthy 
of  mention.  He  had  also  good  bunches 
of  Gottfried  Keller  and  The  Lyons  Rose. 
The  show  this  year  seems  to  have  caught 
Mme.  Constant  Soupert  just  right,  for 
there  were  many  beautiful  flow-ers  of  this 
Rose  in  the  boxes  of  both  amateurs  and 
nurserymen.  Among  the  amateurs  it 
secured  for  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  of  Leicester, 
the  Medal  offered  for  the  best  bloom  ;  and 
the  success  of  this  vetei'an  rosarian  gave 
considerable  pleasure  to  many  visitors  at 
the  show.  As  a  whole,  the  Roses  in  ex- 
hibition boxes  were  of  poorer  'quality 
than  usual,  and  the  colour  of  the  red 
Roses  in  particular  was  somewhat  in- 
ferior. The  most  noticeable  specimens 
in  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson's  bo.x  were,  C.  J. 
Grahame,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Leslie 
Holland,  and  Monsieur  Joseph  Combet ; 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craigmile, 
Horace  Vernet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ben 
Cant,  and  Rayon  d'Or.  This  is,  I  think, 
the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen 
Rayon  d'Or  staged  in  an  exhibition  box. 
In  that  of  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  I  may 
mention  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  secured  a 
Medal,  and  Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinois- 
seau ;  in  that  of  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Alexander  Hill  Gray,  Mrs.  Wake- 
field, Christie  Miller,  Mabel  Drew,  and 
two  old  friends  not  often  seen  nowadays, 
Danmark  and  Annie  Wood. 

In  the  amateurs'  section,  the  decorative 
Roses  w-ere  more  satisfactory  than  the 
exhibition  classes.  The  competition  for 
l-J  distinct  varieties  was  strong,  and  the 
winning  stand  contained  perhaps  the  best 
bunches  of  Roses  that  have  been  staged  in 
this  class. 

The  Ladies'  Artistic  section  again  at- 
tracted much  notice.  The  class  for  bowls 
was  well  filled  and  Mrs.  Courtney  Page's 
bowl  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  was 
beautiful  both  for  the  cleanness  and 
quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  taste  dis- 
played in  their  arrangement.  Mrs. 
Tisdall's  bowl  of  decorative  Roses  with 
Wichuraiana  foliage  was  also  very  tasteful, 
but  perhaps  the  effort  might  have  been 
even  more  pleasing  if  the  foliage  had 
been  somewhat  suppressed.  There  were 
five  entries  in  the  class  for  table  decora- 
tion, a  class  which  always  gives  rise  to 
much  comment  and  difference  of  opinion 
among  visitors  to  the  show.  None  I  fancy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  a  table  with 
Irish  Elegance  aiTanged  by  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond liad  again  secured  the  first  prize, 
but  one  of  the  visitors  at  all  events  seemed 
to  think  other  Roses  ought  to  have  a  chance 
and  suggested  that  the  N.R.S.  should 
make  two  classes  for  table  decorations, 
one  for  single  and  the  other  for  double 
Roses.  "  Then,"  it  was  added,  '"  We 
might  see  some  really  beautiful  Roses." 
A  novel  combination  of  colours  was 
afforded  by  a  table  arranged  with  the 
Lyon's  Roses,  together  with  a  brilliant 
yellow  Rose,  named  after  the  exhibitor, 
while  Mrs.  J.  Langton  arranged  a  pretty 
table  with  Edu  Meyer  and  Irish  Elegance 
in  combination  with  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
foliage. 
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There  was  also  an  elaborately  arranged 
table  cleverly  decorated  with  soft  pink 
Roses  and  Fern  and  other  foliage,  pro- 
ducing a  rich  effect,  which  would  probably 
have  secured  a  higher  place  had  it  not 
been  very  much  overcrowded. 

Take  it  all  round  the  N.R.S.  may  con- 
gratulate itself  on  the  result  of  the 
Autumn  Show  and  the  development  of 
autumn  Roses,  for  we  now  know  by  experi- 
ence that  alike  in  a  year  of  drenching  rain 
or  in  one  of  torrid  drought  we  have  Roses 
which  may  be  relied  on  for  an  autum- 
nal display  and  moreover  that  we 
have  exhibitors  who  can  bid  defiance  to 
either  extreme  of  weather.     White  Rose. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

IRIS  FILIFOLIA. 

For  some  years  past  an  Iris  has  been  offered 
by  dealers  under  the  name  of  Iris  filifolia.  It 
is  a  valuable  garden  plant,  for  it  is  about  the 
first  member  of  the  Spanish  Ii-is  group  to  flower, 
and  its  blooms  are  large,  with  blue-purple  stand- 
ards and  pale-blue  falls,  set  off  with  a  golden 
central  stripe.  It  grows  about  12  or  18 
inches  high,  and  increases  rapidly  in  rich, 
light  soil.  Like  all  Spanish  Irises,  it  is  the 
better  for  an  annual  shift  of  quarters.  Thi.s 
operation  may  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
turns  yellow — about  the  beginning  of  August. 
If  it  is  not  carried  out,  a  struggle  for  existence 
ensues  between  the  central  flowering  bulb  and 
the  four  or  six  bulblets  which  cluster  round  its 
base,  with  the  result  that  either  the  flowering 
bulb  is  deprived  of  some  of  the  nutriment  that  it 
would  otherwise  obtain,  or  else  the  bulblets  are 
unable  to  develop  for  the  following  years.  In 
the  wild  state  the  latter  is  the  usual  result,  ami 
the  empty  husks  of  bulblets  that  have  been  unabli) 
to  develop  are  commonly  to  be  found  among  thi) 
withered  coats  of  old  flowering  bulbs,  in  whicli 
collected  specimens  are  almost  always  enclosed. 

Anyone  who  has  the  patience  to  wait  four  or 
five  years  for  the  flowers  should  cross  this  IriS 
with  pollen  of  I.  lusitanica  and  the  ordinary  gar- 
den forms  of  I.  xiphium.  The  result  will  bo  a 
series  of  varieties  of  the  so-called  Dutch  Irises, 
that  have  lately  been  introduced  into  commerce. 
The  widely-circulated  statement  that  in  obtaining 
these  "  Dutch  "  Irises  all  the  known  species  c  f 
Spanish  Irises  were  combined,  seems  to  bf 
erroneous,  for  none  of  them  shows  any  trace  of 
perianth  tube,  which  would  almost  certainly 
have  appeared  sooner  or  later  if  either  tingitana, 
Boissieri  or  juncea  had  been  among  the  parents. 
Moreover,  the  early-flowering  habit  of  the  seed 
parent  explains  the  precocity  of  the  hybrids, 
which  come  into  flower  in  the  last  week  in  May 
—usually  a  full  fortnight  before  the  first  of  the 
ordinary   Spanish  varieties. 

How  the  name  of  Iris  filifolia  came -to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Iris  in  question  is  not  apparei.i,  for 
a  reference  to  Boissier's  description  in  Voyage 
But.  Esp.,  p.  602,  t.  170  (1839-45),  shows  clearly 
that  the  identification  is  wrong.  Boissier's 
plant  is  distinguished  at  once  from  xiphium  by 
the  presence  of  a  tube  equal  in  length  to  half  the 
length  of  the  bud,  while  the  filifolia  of  the  trade 
has  no  tube,  apart  from  the  short  funnel  that 
separates  the  ovary  from  the  base  of  the  segments 
of  the  flower. 

It  is  just  possible  that  tlie  confusion  may 
have  originated  from  the  fact  that  both  the  true 
and  the  false  filifolia  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gibraltar.  The  one  may  have  been  col- 
lected and  re-introduced  for  the  other.  Thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent  I  have,  this 
year,  had  the  true  filifolia  in  flower  here,  and  the 


half-dozen  blooms  that  I  had  were  enough  to 
show  how  desirable  an  Iris  this  is.  The  stem  is 
about  15  inches  high,  and  bears  one  or  two 
flowers  of  the  richest  red-purple,  the  falls  being 
decorated  with  a  broad,  central  golden  oblong 
patch,  surrounded  by  a  blue  halo.  Thanks  to 
the  warm,  dry  weather,  seed  set  in  abundance, 
and  the  bulbs  also  have  increr.sed  in  number. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  true  Iris 
filifolia  may  soon  be  less  rare  in  our  gardens  than 
it  appears  to  be  at  present. 

Curiously  enough,  I  also  received  early  this 
summer  some  Iris  flowers  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gibraltar,  which,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from 
their  somewhat  withered  state,  were  identical 
with  the  false  filifolia.  They  are  known  to  local 
botanists  as  I.  Fontanesii  Godr.,  a  name  which 
by  the  way,  appears  to  be  based  uiMn  a  confusion 
and  to  have  no  validity.  The  name  of  I.  xiphium 
var.  praecox  would  seem  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate,     ir.  B.  J'l/k-es,  Chaiterhuuss,  Goduhiung. 


LYGOPODIUM  SQUARROSUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  species,  of  Lycopo- 
dium  and  is  rare,  even  in  botanic  gardens.  It  is 
sometimes  known  as  L.  Hippuris.     The  genus  is 


Fig.    102. — LYCOPODIUM    SQUARROSUJT. 
(From  a  specimen  in  the  Dotanic  Gacden,  Cambridge.) 

not  often  regarded  as  ornamental,  but  the  speci- 
men portrayed  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
growing  about  2  feet  high,  is  distinctly  orna- 
mental and  is  decidedly  interesting  as  represent- 
ing a  type  of  vegetation  common  and  gigantic  in 
the  carboniferous  period,  but  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. In  a  state  of  nature  the  stems  of  this 
plant  are  pendulous,  but  in  cultivation  it  is 
convenient  to  have  them  supported  as  shown, 
indeed  they  grow  upright  until  their  weight 
causes  them  to  hang  down.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
shaped,  dark  green  and  spreading,  the  narrower 
terminal  shoots  bearing  sporangia  and  forming 
the  spikes.  These  are  as  much  as  7  inches  long. 
It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark  that  in 
Lycopodium  the  spores  are  of  one  kind,  while 
in  Selaginella,  sometimes  erroneously  called  Lyco- 
podium, the  spores  are  of  two  kinds,  the  female 
spores  large  and  the  male  spores  small.  L. 
squarrosum  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  Ceylon, 
the  Philippines  and  the  Seychelles.  B.  Irwin 
Lynch,  Botanic  Garden,  Camhridrjc. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

How  TO  Cook  Vegetables.* 

English-grown  vegetables  are  proverbially 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  English  cooking  of 
them  is  often  as  bad  as  it  can  be.  Mr.  C.  Herman 
Senn,  in  his  little  volume  entitled  "  How  to  Cook 
Vegetables,"  ought  to  do  much  to  remedy  this 
evil,  aided,  as  he  doubtless  is,  by  the  increasing 
number  of  people  who  prefer  an  entirely  vege- 
tarian diet.  Perhaps  it  is  to  vegetarianism  that 
we  owe  some  slight  improvement  in  cookery  that 
has  taken  place  of  late ;  but  its  advocates  are  as 
yet  somewhat  too  ingenioi;s  in  converting  good 
vegetables  into  bad  imitations  of  meat  dishes. 
In  most  households  "  vegetables  boikd  to  a  pap 
in  water,"  as  they  have  been  described  by  a 
foreigner,  are  still  tolerated. 

To  take  one  section  of  Mr.  Seim's  practical 
volume,  we  may  mention  Vegetable  Marrows, 
concerning  which  he  hafi  much  to  tell  us.  He 
gives  clear  instructions  for  boiling  them,  for 
making  them  into  fritters,  for  baking  them,  for 
stuffing  them  with  forcemeat,  for  cooking  them 
in  a  savoury  way  with  spices,  and  in  stock,  and 
for  serving  them  in  three  different  ways  with 
cheese  in  the  fashion  of  Cauliflower  au  gratin. 
Mr.  Senn  tells  of  at  least  70  methods  of  making 
Potatos  palatable. 

Several  of  the  less  commonplace  vegetables  are 
described,  among  these  being  Colcannon,  Car- 
doons,  Finocchio,  Kohl-rabi,  Sorrel,  Sauerkraut, 
Crosnes,  Green-corn,  Beetroot-tops,  Okra,  and 
even  Yams.  No  mention  is  made  of  Mercury 
(Lincolnshire  Asparagus),  which  is  easily  culti- 
vated and  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  These 
vegetables  rarely  find  a  place  in  the  menu  of  the 
average  household.  Sauces  are  not  neglected, 
and  the  volume  includes  directions  also  for  the 
rooking  of  Truffles,  Mushrooms,  Morels,  and 
Cepes. 

Truffles  with  champagne.  Bananas  with  bacon, 
Brussels  Sprouts  with  Chestnuts,  and  Tomatos 
with  Walnuts,  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  ambitious 
concoctions  in  whicli  Mr.  Seim  tries  to  interest 
us.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  given  a  list  of 
the  ingredients  required  at  the  head  of  every 
recipe,  instead  of  only  here  and  there.  The 
fashionable  "  paper-bag  "  cookery  is  briefly  dis- 
cussed, but  most  cooks,  amateur  or  professional, 
know  that  this  is  not  well  suited  for  vegetables. 

In  ;iU.  500  ways  of  cooking  vegetables  are 
mentioned,  and  every  housewife  who  acquires 
this  useful  little  book  and  puts  the  instruc- 
tions into  practice  will  do  much  to  redeem 
the  reputation  of  the  English  cook  from  the 
accusation  of  monotony  in  her  methods.  The 
|irice  of  the  volume  brings  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  middle-class  households. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


ANTHOLYZA  PANICULATA  MAJOR. 
The  flowers  of  Antholyza  paniculata,  when 
raised  high  above  the  broadly  ribbed  leaves,  are 
very  effective  in  autumn,  and  the  variety  major 
is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  type.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  variety  is  later  in  coming  into  bloom, 
and  in  the  colder  districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  even  in  some  of  the  milder  parts,  the 
flowers  are  frequently  spoiled  by  early  frosts. 
This  season  was  apparently  an  exception,  and  it 
shows  the  necessity  of  planting  the  variety  in  a 
warm,  dry  position,  so  that  the  blossoming  may 
be  advanced.  The  plant  is  worth  growing  where 
it  will  flower  in  good  time,  as  the  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers  appear  very  beautiful  in  com- 
bination with  the  handsome  leafage.  I  find  that 
deep  planting  is  beneficial,  placing  the  corms 
beyond  the  reach  of  frost,  and  6  inches  deep  at 
least.  I  may  add  that  I  have  had  A.  paniculata 
major  for  eight  or  nine  years.     S.  Arnott. 

•  Hma  10  Cook  Vegetables,  by  C.  Herman  Senn.  (The 
Food  and  Cookery  Publishing  Agency,  Westniinsteri) 
Price  2s. 
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GALLIANTHEMUM  RUT/EFOLIUM. 

Callianthemum  HUT.EFOLirM  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  our  spring-flowering  plants  coming 
into  bloom  about  March  or  April  and  lasting 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  suitable  cither  for 
the  rock-garden  or  hardy-flower  border,  being  of 
easy  cultivation  and  growing  readily  in  any  good 
garden  soil. 

It  forms  a  dense  dwarf  cushion  of  foliage  at 
the  period  of  flowering,  above  which,  on  short 
peduncles,  stand  the  white  or  very  slightly  pink- 
tinted  blooms,  which  are  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

The  foliage  afterwards  elongates  until  it  be- 
comes from  4  to  6  inches  long.  It  may  be 
readily  propagated  in  sprmg,  just  as  growth 
commences,  by  division  of  the  crowns.  Each  of 
these,  if  placed  in  small  pots  and  grown  in  a 
close  flame,  will  soon  become  established  plants. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  and  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  Himalayan  C. 
cachmerianum.  Other  varieties  are  C.  rutoe- 
folium  anemonoides.  Botanical  Magazine  t.  7603, 
and  C.  r.  Kernerianum.     R.  L.  H.,  Edinburgh. 


PRIDEAUX  PLACE. 

The  Corni.sh  seat  of  the  Prideau.x  (pronounced 
to  rhyme  with  dukes)  Brune  family  spreads  its 
arms  around  the  small  fishing  town  of  Padstow, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  duchy,  in  true  patri- 
archal fashion.  The  town  clusters  around  tho 
■quay  on  level  ground,  and  immediately  behind  it 
rise  the  grounds  of  "  Place  "  in  horseshoe  shape. 
Padstow  is  a  small,  irregularly-built  town  of  less 
than  2,000  inhabitants.  Its  harbour  is  un- 
equalled for  security  anywhere  along  the  wiH 
north  coast  of  the  county.  No  matter  how  wild 
a  storm  may  be  raging  just  outside,  once  a  ves- 
sel has  found  anchorage  in  the  harbour  it  is  in 
safety  ;  but,  to  make  the  harbour,  perfect  local 
knowledge  is  necessary,  for  on  the  other  side  of 
the  narrow  gulf  lies  the  dreaded  Hell  Bay,  with 
death  in  waiting.  The  terrible  disaster  of  1900, 
when  the  two  lifeboats  stationed  at  Padstow — a 
steamer  and  a  rowing  boat — were  wrecked,  will 
for  ever  live  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Padstow. 

In  such  an  old-world  town  as  Padstow  one 
rightly  e.xpects  many  old  customs  to  survive  tho 
bustle  and  heedlessness  of  modern  life.  On  May 
Day  the  may-pole  is  dressed,  and  girls  in  white, 
■wearing  garlands  of  flowers  dance  around  it. 
Elders  of  the  other  sex  bring  out  the  hobby-horse, 
which,  with  its  eight  attendant  hobbyhorse  pairj 
(a  corruption  of  peers),  canters  and  gambols 
through  the  town  to  the  front  of  "  Place,"  where 
the  lord  of  the  manor  receives  them,  and  empties 
IX  purse  of  mon-ey  into  the  hands  of  the  "  pairs  " 
"  for  the  horse  to  drink."  Amongst  the  towans, 
as  the  sand-dunes  are  called,  across  tne  estuary, 
stands  the  buried  church  of  St.  Enodoc,  which  at 
times  has  been  so  overwhelmed  by  sand  storms 
that  the  clergyman  is  said  to  have  effected  an 
entrance  through  the  roof. 

As  befits  lords  of  the  manor,  the  heads  of  the 
Prideaux  Brune  family  have  always  closely  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  welfare  of  the  town 
of  Padstow.  An  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  a 
modern  sewage  system,  and  a  splendid  institute 
,ill  owe  their  existence  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
father  of  the  present  owner.  Col.  ('.  R.  Prideaux- 
Bmne,  who,  with  the  Rifle  Brigade,  saw  service 
in  the  A.shanti  War. 

Legend  has  it  that  Prideaux  Place  stands  on 
the  site  of  the  chai)el  which  St.  Patrick  built 
after  he  swam  over  Jrom  Ireland  on  an  altar  of 
stone.  This  is  as  may  be,  but  it  is  fairly  evident 
that  when  the  present  mansion  was  erected,  to- 
wards tho  end  of  the  16th  century,  the  ruins  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Samson,  Bishop  of  Dol,  which 
dates  from  a.d.  546,  were  demolished.  The 
house,  rich  in  antiquarian  and  artistic  treasures, 
is  a  large  castellated  building,  with  its  front  in 
the  form  of  an  E.     In  the  front  hall  there  are 


specimens  of  Chippendale  furniture,  and  the  ex- 
tensive library  was  recently  re -arranged  by  Mr. 
John  Lane.  Against  the  front  of  the  building 
there  are  some  exceedingly  fine  plants  of  Jlagno- 
lia  grandiflora,  which  produce  enormous  numbers 
of  large  flowers,  scenting  the  air  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. At  the  other  end,  Ficus  repens  climbs  to 
the  eaves,  being  so  perfectly  at  home  that  it  bears 
the  distinct-looking,  arboreal  form  of  foliage. 
Solanum  jasminoides  makes  long  trails  of  growth, 
which  become  wreathed  with  flowers.  In  front 
of  the  mansion,  on  a  narrow  grass  terrace  border- 
ing the  road,  there  is  a  row-  of  Cordyline  aus- 
tralis ;  all  fine  plants  raised  from  seed  ripened 
in  the  gardens.  These  tall,  straight-stemmed 
plants  look  very  imposing,  and  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  architecture  of  the  walls.  The  gar- 
dens and  pleasure  grounds  are  just  over  20  acres 
in  extent,  and  are  chiefly  enclosed  by  a  belt  of 
trees  and  shrubberies,  which  possess  many  de- 
lightfully shady  walks.  In  the  spring,  thousands 
of  bulbous  flowers  enhance  the  prospect.  Snow- 
drops, closely  followed  by  Crocuses,  which  later 
on  give  place  to  the  golden  Daffodils,  clothe  the 
ground.  Anemone  apennina  grows  well  where 
wire  netting  has  been  laid  flat  over  the  patches, 
otherwise  pheasants  greedily  eat  the  tubers.  On 
the  windy  sides — and  winds  rage  fiercely  at  Pri- 


thc  grounds  there  is  a  charming  informal  bog- 
garden  with  a  huge  clump  of  Gunnera  manicata, 
a  tall-flowered  Eryngium  pandifolium,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  and  other  moisture-loving  plants, 
whilst  on  slightly  drier  ground  various  Bamboos 
and  Phormiums  are  equally  at  home. 

A  modern  conservatory  faces  a  small,  but  ex- 
ceedingly gay  flower-gard«n,  the  chief  features 
being  fine  Cannas,  Lobelia  cardinalis,  various 
Begonias,  and  tall  pillars  of  ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, which  are  sunk  in  tho  grass  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  sides  of  the  walks.  Against 
the  back  waU  of  the  mansion  there  is  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  Cornus  capitata,  more  generally  known 
as  Benthamia  fragifera.  When  in  flower,  this 
half-hardy  tree  is  a  beautiful  sight,  bearing  hun- 
dreds of  its  single,  rose-like  flowers,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  large  fruits,  seedlings  from  which  spring 
up  promiscuously  between  the  flat  stones  of  the 
courtyard. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  has  had  charge  of  these  gar- 
dens for  many  years,  succeeded  the  late  Mr. 
Tallack  when  that  very  capable  gardener  went 
from  Cornwall  to  Shiplake  Hall.  Like  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Brown  does  everything  well,  and 
is  especially  successful  with  indoor  plants. 

A  stove-hou.se  contains  clean,  well-coloured 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  plants  useful  for 


Fig.    103. —  CALLIANTHEMt.'»r    RUTiCFOI.IUM  :     FI.OWFR.S    WIIITR    OR    LIGHTLY 
TIVGFD    WITH    PINK. 


deaux  Place — stone  walls  break  the  force  of  the 
gales,  and  ivy  has  been  planted  in  large  quantities 
under  the  trees.  Euonymus  of  all  kinds  and 
Aucubas  have  been  found  to  withstand  success- 
fully the  salt-laden  gales,  and  these  shrubs  grow 
well  in  partial  shade.  Of  the  many  noteworthy 
shrubs  growing  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the 
grounds,  mention  mu.';t  be  made  of  Ilex  latifolia, 
25  feet  high  :  Griselinia  littoralis,  which,  as  its 
specific  name  implies,  is  quite  at  home  near  the 
sea ;  Fatsia  jdponica  grows  to  be  a  huge  bu.sh,  and 
near  by  is  an  unusually  fine  Pittosporum  Colensoi, 
while  Berbcris  japonica  sends  out  its  huge  leaves. 
Photinia  serrulata  fills  a  large  corner  by  the  con- 
servatory, and  is  very  attractive  in  the  early 
spring,  when  its  purple  young  shoots  appear. 
In  a  sheltered  dell  towards  the  coast  a  number  of 
Cordyline  australis  have  found  a  congenial  home, 
and  here  many  hundreds  of  Primroses  and  Poly- 
anthuses of  Miss  Willmott's  strain  and  Wilson's 
Blue  Primrose  bloom  well,  and  nnconimonly  early. 
Miss  Willmott's  Polyanthuses  are  a\*o  grown  in 
quantity  for  furnishing  an  uiiheated  gla.ss-houso 
in  the  spring.  On  one  of  my  visits  this  house 
contained  a  large  batch  of  exceedingly  fine  plants 
with  flowers  I5  inch  across,  emitting  a  most 
pleasant  perfume.     Away  at  the  opposite  end  of 


lious-3  decoration.  .\n  imusual  feature  consists 
of  a  number  of  Datura  suaveolens  growing  in 
5-inch  or  6  inch  pots.  By  -potting  firmly,  and 
standing  the  pots  in  saucei-s  of  water  when  the 
plants  are  well  rooted,  each  plant  will  bear  half- 
a-dozen  or  so  of  its  large,  white,  trumpet  flowers. 
These  plants,  when  in  bloom,  are  in  great  demand 
for  drawing-room  decoration.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Brown  was  amongst  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  of  Grapes  and  Chry.santhemums  in  the 
West  of  Fiiigland,  and  although  he  does  not  now 
exhibit,  there  is  not  the  slightest  falling  off  in 
tho  quality  of  his  produce.  The  Grapes  from  his 
well-managed  vineries  are  of  very  high  quality, 
and  the  late  sorts  keep  till  long  after  Christmas. 
In  the  frame-ground  a  number  of  pits  are  de- 
voted to  the  early  forcing  of  vegetables.  The 
frame  Potatos  grown  at  Prideaux  Place  are  May 
Queen  and  Ringleader ;  the  tubers  are  planted  at 
a  greater  distance  apart  than  is  usual,  but  the 
results  fully  justify  the  method.  Tho  other  cus- 
tomary forcing  crops  are  also  successfully  grown  ; 
and  during  the  summer  these  pits  are  occupied 
by  various  plants  useful  for  house  decoration, 
Carnations  being  particularly  in  request. 

The   principal    kitchen    garden    slopes    to   the 
south-east  and  produces  very  early  crops  of  high- 
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class  vegetables.  Fruit  trees  are  grown  against 
the  walls,  and  here  in  this  favoured  climate 
Peaches  fruit  well  out-of-doors.  Bush  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  have  been  planted  around 
the  kitchen  garden  plots,  and  when  the 
&ea.sons  are  at  all  favourable  good  crops  are 
a.'isured.  Resides  such  standard  varieties  of 
Apple  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Sturmcr  Pippin,  and  Annie  Elizabeth  the  lesser- 
known  Stone's  Apple,  a  Kentish  fruit  otherwise 
known  as  Loddington  Seedling,  is  esteemed.  This 
variety  bears  an  enormous  crop  of  large  culinary 
Apples  coming  into  bearing  at  an  early  stage.  This 
regularity  of  bearing  is  due  largely  to  its  habit 
of  making  short-jointed  growth.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  seaside  garden.  Asparagus  yields  enor- 
mous cuttings  of  large  shoots.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall  is  famed  for 
its  crops  of  Potatos  and  Onions,  including  Eschal- 
lots.  and  Prideaux  Place  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  light,  sandy  soil,  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, favours  the  production  of  firm,  high-class 
bulbs  and  where,  as  in  this  garden,  good  cultiva- 
tion is  the  rule,  large  size  is  added.  At  the  vil- 
lage flower  shows  in  North  Cornwall  the  Onion 
and  Eschallot  classes  are  closely  contested,  the 
entries   are   usually    very    numerous,   and   often 


trail  of  leaves  of  fruit  trees,  Scarlet  Runner 
Beans,  and  what  not,  as  brittle  and  brown  as 
though  scorched  by  fire.  In  such  a  sparsely- 
populated  country,  the  furred  and  feathered  foes 
of  the  gardener  abound,  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
protection  of  buds  and  fruits,  means  have  to  be 
taken  to  protect  crops  from  the  onslaught  of 
pheasants  and  hares.  In  a  garden  like  that  at 
Prideaux  Place,  which  is  attached  to  a  sporting 
estate,  it  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  find  the 
pheasants  perched  on  the  fruit  walls  eating 
Peaches  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  or  making  a 
meal  of  the  best  Brussels  Sprouts.  On  one  visit 
Mr.  Brown  showed  me  a  fine  bed  of  Parsnips  on 
which  the  game  birds  had  begun  to  take  toll. 
The  wise  gardener  takes  these  happenings  philo- 
sophically, does  his  best  to  guard  against  the 
depredations,  and  endeavours  to  grow  extra  quan- 
tities, so  that  his  supplies  shall  not  run  short. 
A.  C.  Barthtt. 


CAMPANULA  AGUTAN6ULA. 

The  genus  Campanula  contains  many  dwarf- 
growing  species,  providing  charming  little  plants 
of  great  value   for   the   rock-garden,   or   for  cul- 


FlG.    104. — CAMPANULA    ACUTANGULA 


Plwiogiath  by  \V,  Irving. 
FLOWERS    PURPLISH-BLUE. 


it    is    a    coafitguardsman    who    wins    the    leading 
prize. 

The  general  conception  of  gardening  in  Corn- 
wall implies  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter.  The 
seeds  are  sown — cultivation  of  the  ground  seems 
to  be  quite  unnecessary — and  a  genial  climate, 
with  a  more  than  average  rainfall,  does  the  rest ; 
the  gardener  rejoicing  in  a  dolce  far  niente  until 
tha  time  of  the  harvest.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
ideal  of  some  of  the  daily  newspaper  writers,  but, 
as  Mr.  Brown,  and  many  other  painstaking  gar- 
deners in  Cornwall,  could  tell  us,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  story.  Except  in  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  duchy — along  part  of  the  south  coast 
where  the  early  Broccoli  are  grown — the  soil  is 
shallow  and  "  hungry."  Ten  dry  days  are  suffi- 
cient to  cause  plants  to  hang  out  signs  of  dis- 
tress. The  water  supply  is  usually  very  limited  ; 
so  to  combat  the  lack  of  moisture  thorough 
prejjaration  of  the  soil  is  obligatory,  and 
one  soon  gets  "  down  on  the  country,"  as 
the  natives  say  when  the  rock  is  reached. 
As  always,  dry  weather  brings  insect  pests 
in  its  train ;  these  have  to  be  anticipated 
and  fought.  In  the  .spring,  and  again  as 
autumn  approaches,  fierce  salt-laden  gales 
sweep  over  the  gardens,  leaving  behind  them  a 


ture  in  pans.  C.  acutangula  has  trailing  stems 
bearing  large,  star-like  flowers  of  a  purplish-blue 
shade  of  colour.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  diffj- 
cult  C.  Morettiana,  and  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  form  of  that  species,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  so  distinctly  fujmel-shaped,  being  flatter  and 
more  star-like  in  appearance ;  neither  is  the 
plant  so  hairy  in  any  part  of  the  stem  or  leaves. 
C.  Morettiana  is  found  growing  in  the  Southern 
Tyrol  in  the  cracks  of  calcareous  rocks ;  C.  acu- 
tangula is  a  native  of  the  high  Alpine  regions  of 
Northern  Spain,  where  it  grows  in  open,  stony 
places.  The  plant  has  small,  round,  toothed 
leaves  and  short,  one-flowered  stems.  The  latter 
are  produced  freely  from  a  central  rosette  of 
stalked.  Ivy-shaped  leaves,  and  flower  in  June 
and  July.  Like  C.  Morettiana,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult plant  to  cultivate ;  it  reeds  treating  in  the 
the  same  way  as  C.  Allionii  and  C.  cenisia,  which 
are  found  growing  in  the  moraines  of  glaciers 
and  masses  of  stony  debris  on  the  Alps.  When 
grown  in  pans,  the  receptacles  should  be  half- 
filled  with  drainage ;  the  soil  should  consist 
largely  of  coarse  sand  and  shingle,  only  about 
one-third  of  loam  being  necessary.  C.  acutan- 
gula, Ler.  and  Lev.,  was  described  as  a  new 
species  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  in  1879,  but 


plants  have  only  recently  come  into  cultivation  ; 
the  specimen  illustrated  at  fig.  104  was  obtained 
from  Mons.  H.  Correvon  two  years  ago.  The 
flowers,  which  exceed  1  inch  in  diameter,  are 
produced  freely  for  a  long  time,  and  the  ona- 
flowered  peduncles  are  either  axillary  or  termi- 
nal. The  plant  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
moraine  garden.     W .  I. 


THE  PRIMULAS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  202.) 
HYBRIDS.— IV. 
P.  minima  X  P.  vil'osa  (P.  Laxii,  P.  flatnit- 
iensis,  P.  variiformis)  has,  unlike  P.  villosa,  a 
scape  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  glands,  which  are  nearly 
colourless;  from  P.  minima  it  differs  in  its 
several-flowered  scape,  and  glandular,  nearly 
opaque  leaves.  It  has  been  split  into  two  named 
varieties,  neither  of  which  is  common  in  cul- 
ture. P.  X  Sturii  (Widmer)  ;  leaves  broadly 
cuneate,  with  8-10  tiny  teeth,  sparsely  scattered 
with  colourless  or  pinkish  glands.  Scape  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  one  to  five  flowered.  Corolla- 
tube  redly  glandular  outside,  the  throat  filled 
with  long  hairs.  (Styria.)  P.  X  truncata  (Wid- 
mer =  P.  Jiraseckiana  of  Tratt)  :  leaves  wedge- 
shaped,  roundly  truncate  at  their  end,  with  five 
to  seven  teeth,  set  round  the  edge  with  very 
short,  colourless  glands.  Scape  two-flowered ; 
the  flower-tube  sprinkled  externally  and  in  the 
throat  with  tiny  colourless  glands.      (Styria.) 

P.  minima  x  P.  oenenxis  =  P.  coronata 
(Porta)  has,  unlike  P.  minima,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  glandular  leaves,  and  a  two  to  four- 
flowered  scape.  It  is  smaller  than  P.  oenensis, 
has  a  longer  calyx,  and  non-glutinous  leaves. 
Unfortunately,  like  all  the  hybrids  in  which  P. 
minima  has  had  a  hand,  this  cross  varies  in- 
definitely, and  has  accordingly,  like  the  rest, 
been  divided  unnecessarily  into  named  forms, 
which  overlap.  Of  these,  P.  x  pumila  (Wid- 
mer) is  very  small,  and  close  to  minima,  with 
two-flowered  scape,  and  six  to  nine  regular, 
horny-pointed  denticulations  to  the  leaf.  P.  x 
Widmeroe  (Pax)  is  bigger,  carries  four  flowers, 
and  has  obovate  leaves,  with  eight  to  ten  tiny 
teeth,  not  horny-pointed.  Both  these  and  their 
intermediates — all  ought  to  come  under  P. 
curonata — are  found  in  the  Alps  of  Southern 
Judicaria. 

P.  hirsuta  X  P.  minima  (P.  Brennia,  P.  di- 
versa,  P.  venalensis). — This,  again,  is  a  most 
gorgeous  but  very  variable  cross,  inclining  now 
towards  P.  hirsuta  and  now  towards  P.  minima. 
Its  subdivisions  are  annoying  and  uncalled  for. 

P.  X  Steini  (Widmer)  is  the  primary  inter- 
mediate (as  I  should  like  to  call  it,  P.  Forsteri 
2),  with  oblong-spatulate  leaves,  glandular  but 
lucent,  with  seven  to  ten  horny,  pointed  teeth 
from  the  middle  to  the  tip.  Flower-scape  carry- 
ing from  two  to  five  large  flowers.  (Brenner 
Alps.)  Then  there  diverge  from  this  (among 
many  other  forms,  of  course)  :  towards  P.  hir- 
suta, P.  X  Kellereri,  a  wonderful  beauty 
at  its  best,  differing  from  P.  hirsuta  in  having 
horny-pointed  teeth  to  the  little  leaves,  which 
also  have  shorter  glands.  They  are  viscid-opaque, 
very  glandular,  ovate-cuneate,  rounded  at  the  tip, 
thickly  toothed  from  their  middle  :  the  scape 
carries  from  two  to  six  flowers,  which  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  flaring  crimson.  Then,  towards 
P.  minima,  P.  Steini  is  called  P.  x  Forsteri 
(Stein),  which  has  all  the  small  habit  of  P. 
minima,  and  a  much  shorter,  fewer-flowered 
scape  than  P.  Kellereri.  The  leaves,  however, 
unlike  P.  minima's,  are  rounded  at  the  tip  and 
glandular,  though  lucent  and  wedge-shaped. 
The  flowers  are  of  enormous  size  and  the  most 
gorgeous  colouring.  All  these  forms  are  found, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  with  their  many 
variations,  among  their  parents,  on  the  Brenner 
Alps.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  size  and  bril- 
liance of   the   blossoms  often   produced   through 
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the   not   pre-eminently   large  or  brilliant  P.   hir- 
suta.     See  also,  for  instance,  P.   Heeri. 

P.  minima  x  P.  tyrolensis  =  P.  Juribella 
(Siindermann). — This  queer,  lovely,  and  very 
rare  little  hybrid  has  only,  I  believe,  been 
quoted  from  above  the  Giur-bella  Alp,  where, 
however,  it  is  sudiciently  abundant,  growing 
among  P.  minima  in  the  fine  mountain  grass. 
Even  in  this  one  station,  the  hybrid  varies,  but 
can  always  be  recognised  by  its  leaves,  much 
fuller  and  rounder  than  P.  minima's,  and  of  a 
duller  grey-green,  thanks  to  their  elands.  The 
scape  (pace  Pax)  occasionally  carries  two 
flowers,  and  forms  can  be  found  which  tend 
more  towards  P.  tyrolensis  than  towards  P. 
minima,  the  mother,  to  whom  P.  Juribella 
usually  approaches. 

P.  minima  X  P.  glulinosa. — This  very  abun- 
dant and  vast  series  of  hybridisations  (the  only 
series  in  which  P.  glutinosa  shares)  is  usually 
treated  under  four  named  heads,  irrespective  of 
which  way  the  cross  may  have  been  made. 
However,  for  the  moment  it  may  be  simpler  to 
take  first  the  two  main  forms,  suggesting  P. 
minima  x  P.  glutinosa,  and  then  the  other  two, 
more  suggestive  of  P.  glutinosa  X  P.  minima. 
The  whole  question,  of  course,  is  painfully  aca- 
demic and  illiberal  :  these  two  species  yield  an 
endlessly  polymorphic  progeny,  in  which  it  is 
quite  useless  to  attempt  any  such  rigid  delimita- 
tion. 

P.  X  Huteri  (Pax)  is  close  to  P.  glutinosa, 
with  violet  flowers,  and  glutinous,  dentate 
leaves,  which,  however,  are  oblong-spatulate. 
This  form  passes  on  into 

P.  X  6ali,sburgen9is  (Pax  :  P.  floerkeana, 
Reichb.),  whose  scape  is  not  glutinous,  and 
whose  leaves  are  wedge-shaped,  armed  towards 
their  end  with  seven  to  nine  well-marke4  teeth. 
Flowers  red-violet,  and  reminiscent  in  size  of 
P.  glutinosa.  This  form  then  merges,  or  is 
connected  with,  the  reverse  cross, 

P.  minima  X  P.  ijlutinosa,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  important  development,  well  known  in 
gardens,  is  the  very  brilliant  P.  X  Floerkeana 
(Pax  :  puberula,  Scliott,  and  permixta  Gusmus). 
This  plant  is,  if  typical,  very  intermediate.  Its 
.spathulate  leaves,  bright  green,  have  nine  to 
twelve  very  vivid,  triangular,  homy-pointed 
teeth.  Its  flower-scape  is  glutinous,  almost  .is 
tall  as  P.  glutinosa's,  with  one  to  four  very 
large  flowers  of  a  bright  red-mauve.  This,  the 
commonest  hybrid,  is  variable,  and  passes  on, 
through  many  intermediate  forms,  to  one  which 
is  stereotyped  as 

P.  X  biflora,  a  rare  occurrence,  approaching 
exceedingly  close  to  P.  minima,  but  with  two  big 
pink  flowers  on  the  very  short  scape.  Jlere  the 
influence  of  P.  glutino-sa  seems  to  have  almost 
passed  away  :  even  the  calyx  bracts  have  not 
the  full  bagginess  so  characteristic  of  P.  glu- 
tinosa, though  the  leaves  are  obovate  spatulate, 
with  sharp  teeth  down  to  their  tip. 

All  these  forms,  and  countless  others,  linking 
up  these  four,  and  offering  a  chance  of  40  more, 
occur  in  greater  or  less  abundance  wherever  P. 
minima  joins  company  with  P.  glutinosa  on  the 
very  high  granitic  moors,  where  alone  the  latter 
is  able  to  dwell.  Brenner  Alps,  Southern  Dolo- 
mites (not  on  Dolomite,  naturally),  &c.  Mon- 
zoni-Thal. 

And  now,  finally,  for  two  last  words  of  com- 
fort to  those  whom  this  perusal  of  unnecessary 
intricacies  may  have  appalled.  In  the  first 
place,  rule  of  thumb  is  the  best  way  in  the  end 
of  determining  a  hybrid's  name  and  origin. 
Not  one  of  them  but  keeps,  to  the  seeing  eye, 
a  preponderant  look  of  the  mother  to  whom  it 
belongs.  These  crosses  always  offer  an  obvious 
suggestion,  anyhow,  of  their  parentage.  And 
also,  if  you  come  upon  them  in  the  open  wilds, 
the  presence  there  of  both  their  progenitors  as 
well  will  almost  always  make  their  pedigree 
plain.  In  the  second  place,  the  half,  at  least,  of 
all  the  foregoing  minutely-differentiated  names 
arc,  or  ought  to  be,  mere  bruta  fulmina,  with 
which  the  gardener  need  have  no  concern.  Be- 
tween two  species  tjiere  will  be  two  perfectly 
plain  crossings,  this  way  and  that  (or  only  one 
way,  perhaps).  One  name  should  suffice  for  each 
crossing  :  although  within  this  limit  there  may 
be  an  almost  endless  amount  of  variation.  To 
name  and  precisify  such  differences  once  and  for 
all  is  nothing  better  than  a  vanity  as  idle  as  at- 
tempting to  weave  solid  ropes  out  of  the  shifting 
sand.     lic'jinnld  Fiirrer. 


\ 


THE  WEEPING  VARIETIES :  ULMUS 
MONTANA. 


There  are  two  well  marked  weeping  varieties 
of  the  Scotch  or  Wvch  Elm,  viz.,  Ulmus  mon- 
tana  pendula  of  Loudon,  and  the  Camperdown 
Weeping  Ehn.  In  the  Kew  Hand/ist  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  (second  edition,  1902),  Loudon's 
plant  is  the  only  one  mentioned  amongst  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Ulmus  montana  as  a  weep- 
ing form,  and,  excepting  in  British  and  Ameri- 
can nursery  catalogues,  the  Camperdown  variety 
very  rarely  receives  notice  in  any  of  the  litera- 
ture pertaining  to  trees. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  nursery  foreman  to  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh,  informs  me  that 
some  30  years  ago  he  saw  the  original  plant  of 
the  variety  growing  at  Camperdown  House,  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown's  seat  near  Dundee.  The 
tree,  Mr.  Mitchell  states,  was  of  considerable 
age  then,  and  quite  prostrate  in  habit,  creeping 
along  the  ground  amongst  other  Elms. 

Although  both  varieties  are  frequently  met  with, 
it  waa  but  quite  recently  that  I  had  the  oppor- 


manner,  and  stretching  them  out  sometimes 
horizontally,  but  at  other  times  almost  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
tree  exhibits  great  variety  of  shape.  By  some, 
this  variety  is  supposed  to  belong  to  an  American 
species  of  Elm  ;  but  from  its  large,  rough  leaves,, 
its  vigorous  young  wood  and  large  buds,  and, 
above  all,  from  its  flowering  at  the  same  time 
as  U.  montana,  and,  like  it,  ripening  in  abund- 
ance of  seeds,  which  no  American  E^m  whatever 
does  in  Europe,  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  it  is 
a  variety  of  U.  montana.''  Grigor  [Arboricul- 
ture, first  edition.  1868,  p,  338)  refers  to  Loudon's 
plant  thus: — "The  most  ornamental  and  pic- 
tureeque  tree  of  the  genus  is  U.  pendula  (Loudon), 
Weeping  Elm,  of  which  there  are  also  several 
varieties.  Plants  raised  from  seeds  are  apt  to- 
lose  the  peculiarities  of  the  species.  It  is  there- 
fore propagated  by  being  grafted  on  the  tops  of 
the  stems  of  any  of  the  common  Elms.  In  this 
way  it  grows  freely,  and  soon  forms  a  head  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  of  the  most  wild,  diver- 
sified, and  rugged  form.  In  the  vigour  of  youth, 
it  shoots  forth  in  a  frond-like  manner,  oftern 
directing  its  branches  horizontally,  some  down- 


FlC.      105.— ULMUS      MONTANA      PENDULA. 
Loudon's  variety  on  right ;  Camperdown  on  left, 


tunity  of  seeing  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
them  growing  side  by  side.  This  was  in  the 
Grange  Cemetery,  Edinburgh  (see  fig.  105),  where 
the  tree  has  been  extensively  planted,  and  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Riddell,  the  superintendent,  I 
was  able  to  obtain  photographs.  The  tree  of  the 
Loudon  variety  measures  43  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  a  height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  15  feet  high,  and  has  a  spread  of  branches 
measuring  40  feet.  Another  tree  of  the  same 
variety  has  a  girth  measurement  of  43  inches 
at  5  feet,  with  a  spread  of  branches  of  30 
feet,  and  there  are  others  of  similar  dimensions. 
One  of  the  latter,  it  was  observed,  had  been 
grafted  on  the  Exeter  Elm,  U.  montana  fasti- 
giata.  The  larger  of  the  two  trees  of  the  Camper- 
down variety  has  a  girth  of  37  inches  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  is  fully  15  feet  to  the 
summit  of  the  crown,  with  a  spread  of  branches 
of  20  feet. 

In  Arboretum,  et  Frulicetum  Britannicum 
Loudon  gives  an  illustration  (vol.  vii.,  fig.  241) 
of  a  weeping  Scotch  Elm,  15  feet  high  and 
4  inches  in  diameter.  Loudon's  description  of 
the  tree  (Arh.  el  Fruit.  Brit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1,399) 
is  as  follows : — "  This  is  a  beautiful,  highly 
characteristic  tree,  generally  growing  to  one 
side,     spreading     its     branches     in     a     fan  like 


wards,  some  upwards,  and  some  obliquely,  dis- 
playing a  majesty  and  grandeur  in  its  ramifications 
which  are  never  seen  in  any  other  yoinig  tree.  As 
an  object  for  the  lawn,  the  park,  or  the  pleasure 
ground,  it  has  no  equal  among  fast  growing 
plants.  Its  picturesque  effect  resembles  that  of 
the  Cedar."  Both  Loudon  and  Grigor  refar  to 
fine  trees  of  this  variety  at  the  Fulham  and  Ham- 
mersmith nurseries,  near  London,  and  the  latter 
mentions  that  "  the  best  specimen  of  the  tree  in 
Scotland  stands  in  Blackfriar's  Haugh,  Moray- 
shire, about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trmik  4  feet 
6  inches  in  girth  at  1  foot  above  the  surface, 
and  the  spread  of  its  branches  measures  108  feet 
in  diameter."  ^ 

Both  varieties  are  undoubtedly  handsome, 
ornamental  trees  when  they  are  well  grown,  and 
more  especially  when  they  come  to  a  considerable 
size,  but  the  Camperdown  variety  is  undoubtedly 
the  choicer  of  the  two.  It  forms  a  fine,  umbrella- 
shaped  head,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  flat,  somewhat  stiff-looking  crown  of  the  other 
variety,  while  its  leaves,  which  are  relatively 
broader  and  rounder,  clothe  the  branches  better, 
owing  to  the  lateral  twigs  not  bending  down- 
wards and  leaving  the  main  branches  bare  as 
they  do  in  Loudon's  variety,  .-f.  ]).  liichardson, 
r.diuhiir.jh. 
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^Thc  Week's  Work.  ^^ 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Fruit  Trees  in  Pots. — The  work  of  repot- 
ting the  principal  batch  of  pot  trees  must  now 
be  undertaken.  The  culture  of  fruit  trees  in  pots, 
which  is  increasing,  offers  many  advantages,  the 
fruits  being  superior  in  flavour  and  colour  to 
those  grown  out-of-doors,  and  the  crop  never 
endangered  through  the  blossoms  being  de- 
stroyed by  frost.  Very  little  artificial  warmth 
is  necessary,  the  chief  requirements  of  the  plants 
being  ruoni  and  light.  Later  trees  may  be  grown 
in  cold  houses,  where  they  will  fruit  in  advance 
of  specimens  out-of-doors.  Most  kinds  of  fruits 
may  be  grown  in  pots  successfully,  and  though 
only  a  few  trees  are  cultivated  they  will  furnish 
a  useful  supply  of  early  fruits.  Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  introduce  fresh  trees  that  have  been 
potted  for  the  purpose,  these  should  now  be 
brought  indoors  as  they  will  require  repotting. 
With  the  exception  of  old,  established  trees  in 
large  pots,  potting  should  be  done  annually. 
Clean,  sound  pots  are  essential,  for  if  the 
pots  are  not  satisfactory  they  will  cause 
trouble  at  a  later  date.  Perfect  drainage  is  most 
important,  and  nothing  is  better  for  placing  over 
the  crocks  than  good  fibrous  loam,  arranged  grass 
side  downwards,  always  using  this  in  preference 
to  the  roughest  of  the  compost  or  such  materials 
as  leaf-moiiid  or  spent  manure  from  an  old  Mush- 
room bed.  The  compost  should  consist  mainly  of 
fibrous  loam,  and,  for  preference  should  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  mor- 
tar rubble,  some  soot,  bonemeal  and  chemical 
manure.  The  soil  should  be  neither  too  wet  nor 
toor  dry:  In  potting,  the  soil  should  be  well 
worked  down  around  the  old  ball,  and  a  sprink- 
ling.of  fine,  crushed  bones  over  the  rough  ma- 
terial will  be  beneficial  later.  Carefully  remove 
the  old  crocks  at  the  base  of  the  roots  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  old  soil  with  a  pointed 
stick.  After  potting,  give  a  thorough  watering, 
and  stand  the  pots  on  a  hard  bottom  formed  of 
cinder  ashes  in  the  open.  If  maiden  trees  are  to 
be  purchased  for  growing  on,  these  should  be 
procured  as  soon  as  possible,  and  potted  into 
fairly  small  receptacles,  shortening  the  strong 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Melons. — Assi-st  IMelon  p'ants  on  which  fruits 
are  swelling  by  occasional  sprinklings  of  a  rich 
fertiliser.  Less  water  will  be  required  as  the 
days  shorten,  and  more  fire  heat  will  be  necessary, 
especially  at  night  time.  Whenever  the  weather 
permits,  ventilation  should  be  afforded,  closing 
the  structure  again  early  in  the  afternoon.  As 
the  fruits  commence  to  ripen,  withhold  stimu- 
lants altogether,  lessen  the  amount  of  water  at 
the  roots,  afford  more  air,  and  provide  artificial 
heat  to  assist  in  developing  the  full  flavour  of  the 
fruits.  Young  plants,  forming  the  latest  batch, 
should  be  syringed  with  tepid  water  zo  encour- 
age a  clean  growth. 


PLANTS   UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbiiry  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

The  Conservatory. — Dwarf,  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums  are  very  suitable  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory  at  this  season, 
and  they  will  last  for  a  month  to  come. 
The  large  number  of  flowers  produced  by 
well-grown  specimens  is  surprising,  and  healthy 
plants  having  plenty  of  good  foliage  last 
in  a  fresh  condition  for  a  long  time.  They  may 
be  grown  out-of-doors  until  they  are  wanted, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the  glasshouses 
can  be  utilised  for  other  plants.  These  dwarf 
Chrysanthemums  require  very  little  training,  and 
the  flowers  need  not  be  disbudded.  They  do  not 
provide  such  a  wide  range  of  colour  as  the  large- 
flowering  kinds,  but  the  variation  is  ample  for  all 
purposes.  By  the  time  these  remarks  are  printed 
it  may  be  advisable  to  bring  the  more  forward 
specimens  indoors,  as  the  fine  weather  appears 
to  be  breaking  up.  and  we  may  expect  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ram.  The  more  forward 
specimens  of  the  larger  flowering  kinds  that  have 


been  disbudded  will  also  need  to  be  placed  under 
cover  very  shortly  ;  some  of  our  plants  have  al- 
l-eady  been  brought  under  glass.  When  they 
are  housed,  a  close  watch  must  be  kept  for  mil- 
dew and  if  any  is  detected  the  foliage  must  at 
once  be  dusted  with  sulphur — preferably  very 
fine  black  sulphur,  which  is  almost  invisible  on 
the  plants.  Continue  to  give  liberal  supplies  of 
fixid  to  Chrysanthemums  developing  their  flower- 
buds.  Make  preparation  for  the  housing  of  the 
general  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  endeavouring  to  have  them  all  ar- 
ranged indoors  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
October  at  the  latest. 

L  ILIUM  SPEC  los  u  M.— Plants  of  Lilium 
speciosum  that  have  been  checked  by  placing 
them  under  a  north  wall  will  prove  useful  at 
this  season.  They  are  best  grown  in  rather  small 
pots  during  their  first  year  ;  afterwards,  if  they 
have  done  well,  they  may  be  shifted  into  a  pot 
one  size  larger.  These  remarks  apply  to  bulbs 
that  have  grown  singly  in  pots. 

Canna. — Plants  of  Canna  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar  will 
still  prove  serviceable  in  the  conservatory.  The 
foliage  is  extremely  ornamental,  and,  if  the  old 
flowers  and  seed-pods  are  picked  off,  the  plants 
will  lend  a  semi-tropical  appearance  to  their  sur- 
roundings. During  the  next  few  weeks  it  may  be 
necessary  to  circulate  a  little  heat  in  the  water 
pipes  to  prevent  damping.  The  ventilators  must 
be  opened,  otherwise  the  atmosphere  will  remain 
stagnant 

Salvia  splendens. — Plants  of  Salvia  splen- 
dens  in  pots  out-of-doors  are  making  a  good  dis- 
play. If  any  of  them  can  be  spared  from  the 
flower-garden,  they  should  be  brought  inider 
glass,  where,  if  the  old  spikes  are  removed  and 
a  liberal  treatment  afforded  the  roots;  they  will 
furnish  another  crop  of  flowers.  Grandiflora  is 
the  bo3t  variety  for  October  and  later  flowering, 
being  more  reliable  at  that  season  than  Glory  of 
Zurich  or  any  of  the  other  dwarf  varieties.  S. 
splendens  is  extremely  useful  when  grown  as 
standards,  and  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  this  kind  of  training. 

Solanum  capsicastrum.— Plants  of  Sola- 
num  capsicastrum  that  are  planted  out  should 
have  the  shoots  stopped  to  throw  all  the  energies 
of  the  plant  into  the  berries.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  they  may  be  potted,  keeping  them 
in  a  close  frame  or  greenhouse  until  the  roots 
have  recovered  from  their  disturbance.  Do  not 
pot  too  large  a  mass  of  the  old  earth  ;  if  the 
growth  is  firm  and  hard  the  "  ball  "  may  be  re- 
duced with  advantage. 

Richardia  africana.  — Arum  Lilies  that  have 
been  planted  out  should  be  lifted  and  potted  as 
soon  as  possible,  treating  them  as  advised  for 
Solanum.         

THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Cot  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLForiD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Autumn  Notes. — The  hot,  dry  summer 
has  suited  Orchids  requiring  high  and  inter- 
mediate temperatures.  The  brilliant  sunshine,  to- 
gether with  the  high  temperature,  have  resulted 
in  a  strong,  solid  growth  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  extra  fine  flowers  next 
season.  Moreover,  the  bengficial  effects  of  this 
summer  upon  many  Orchids  will  be  seen  next 
year  in  new  growths  of  greater  vigour  than  usual. 
in  many  instances  Orchids,  and  especially  those 
with  pseudo-bulbs,  are  too  densely  shaded  in 
bright  weather.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  mixed 
collections  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  regulate  the 
shading  to  suit  all  the  plants,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  where  a  house  is  wholly  devoted  to  one  kind. 
Without  proper  light  and  air  Orchids  cannot  be 
expected  to  remain  in  a  healthy  and  free-flowering 
condition;  they  may.  for  a  time,  make  free 
growth  in  a  densely  shaded  house,  but  they  will 
gi'adually  become  enfeebled  under  such  conditions. 
The  weather  is  now  much  cooler,  and  the  longer 
nights  remind  us  that  the  summer  is  past.  Hence- 
forward growers  should  make  the  most  of  all  the 
sun's  heat  and  light.  It  is  impo;sible  to  give 
precise  directions  as  to  diminishing  the  shading 
at  this  season.  Much  will  depend  on  the  aspect 
of  the  house  and  the  arrangements  of  the  plants  ; 
in  any  case,  the  diminutions  should  be  gradual. 
The  foliage  of  all  Orchids  should  now  be  getting 
harder,  and  very  little  protection  will  be  needed 
after  about  the  end  of  this  month,  provided  the 


a.inount  of  shading  has  been  systematically  re- 
duced. 

Watering. — The  watering  of  the  plants  will, 
from  now  onwards,  require  much  more  judgment 
than  when  the  planti  were  in  active  growth. 
Orchids  cannot  be  treated  collectively  in  this 
respect.  The  wants  of  the  various  species  and 
the  condition  of  the  growth  of  the  plants  have 
to  be  considered  separately,  and  the  treatment 
varied  accordingly.  Many  with  pseudo-bulbs 
will  have  finished,  or  be  fast  completing  their 
bulbous  stems.  With  these,  more  than  with  most 
Orchids,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  individual 
plants,  affording  those  with  unfinished  growth^ 
sufficient  susteixance  to  avoid  weakening  _the 
older  bulbs,  even  when  the  new  ones  are  formed. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  cut  down  the  water  supply  too 
suddenly,  ao  the  roots  of  many  are  most  active 
just  as  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  swelling.  Many 
plants  of  distichous-leaved  species  are  still  grow- 
ing freely.  The-e  should  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  until  the  latter  show,  by  the  white  films 
closing  over  the  points,  that  their  season  of  rest 
is  at  hand.  Here  again  individual  plants  may 
require  special  care,  and  none  of  them  must  be 
over  watered,  a^  spotted  leaves  and  other 
troubles  result  from  affording  too  much  water  at 
this  season.  All  terrestrial  kinds  with  strong  and 
persistent  roots  that  are  growing  freely  will  re- 
quire ample  waterings  to  encourage  healthy 
growthi,  and  the  production  of  strong  flower- 
spikes. 

Ventilation.  —  The  successful  culture  of 
most  Orchids  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  a 
proper  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture.  WTiile 
this  should  be  plentiful  during  the  growing 
ireason,  much  less  is  required  now.  The  cooler 
divisions  of  the  range  will  require  the  least  damp- 
ing, because  evaporation  will  be  less  in  them.  In 
the  warm  house  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  afforded  to  counteract  the  effects  of  fire 
heat  neces-=ary  to  keep  up  the  desired  tempera- 
tures. Ventilation,  artificial  heat,  and  moisture 
must  be  regulated  one  with  another.  Houses 
kept  close  and  moist  are  quite  as  unsuitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  Orchids  as  those  that  are  cold 
and  draughty.  In  tho.r;e  houses  where  a  small 
amount  of  fire  heat  is  necessary,  keep  the  venti- 
lators open  a  little  both  night  and  day,  damping 
the  paths  and  bare  spaces  freely  in  order  to  pro- 
mote suitable  conditions  of  moisture  and  tem- 
perature. On  bright,  warm  days,  the  sun's  heat 
should  be  taken  full  advantage  of  by  these  means 
and  not  by  closing  up  the  house  early  as  somb 
advise.  A  few  degrees  of  warmth  are  saved  b.^ 
the  latter  method  ;  but,  by  leaving  the  ventilatori 
open  a  trifle,  the  shading  may  be  removed  ear- 
lier, giving  the  plants  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's 
rays,  which  is  a  very  important  consideration. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Seedling  Bedding  Plants. — The  present 
is  a  suitable  time  to  afford  larger  pots  to  seed- 
lin.gs  of  Hollyhock,  Humea  elegans,  Francoa 
ramosa,  and  similar  subjects  intended  for  bed- 
ding next  year.  The  plants  need  to  be  kept 
under  cool  conditions,  and,  though  they  may 
make  very  little  growth  in  the  winter,  they  will 
bo  gaining  vigour  all  the  time,  and  will  grow 
strongly  on  the  return  of  genial  weather  in  the 
spring. 

Carnations. — The  potting  of  border  Carna- 
tions should  be  fiiiislied  as  soon  as  convenient. 
I  use  principally  4  inch  and  5  inch  pots,  placing 
a  single  plant  in  each  pot.  The  plants  should  be 
placet!  in  frames  at  once,  but  the  lights,  for  the 
present,  need  only  be  put  on  during  heavy 
rains.  Because  of  damage  done  to  these  plants 
by  rats,  moles,  and  mice  I  am  obliged  later  in 
the  season  to  place  them  in  a  cool  house  from 
which  these  pests  can  be  excluded.  Winter- 
flowering  varieties  still  in  flower  in  beds  or 
borders  may  be  lifted  carefully,  placed  in  flower- 
pots, and  utilised  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. — Fortunately  bordei 
Asters  have  been  not  so  much  affected  by  the 
abnormal  heat  as  most  plants,  and  they  are 
flowering  only  slightly  in  advance  of  their  usual 
time.  Most  of  the  kinds,  if  the  ties  are  loosened, 
may  be  made  to  spread  over  a  considera.ble  space. 
By  this  means  places  occupied  all  through  the 
summer  by  other  flowering  pjants  may  be  larijely 
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filled,  and,  if  there  are  plants  of  Asters  in  reserve, 
these  may  be  utilised  for  furnishing  other  vacant 
places.  No  plants  may  be  transplanted  more 
satisfactorily  than  these,  and  though  they  intro- 
duce a  tone'  of  grey  in  the  flower  border,  their 
prenence  is  not  at  all  displeasing. 

Helleborus  ALTiFOLius. — This  plant  is  be- 
ginning to  show  its  buds,  which  will  shortly 
expand  into  massive  blooms.  Where  the  soil  is 
still  dry,  it  may  be  advisable  to  soak  the  roots 
with  water.  Leaves  that  are  damaged  by 
fungous  disease  should  be  removed,  the  ground 
made  tidy  again  after  the  watering,  and 
the  beds  made  generally  neat  for  the  season. 
Several  other  Hellebores  will  shortly  be  in  flower 
at  Tyninghanie.  These  are  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  with  a  south-east  aspect,  and  yieM 
large  quantities  of  flowers  from  late  autumn  till 
rpring.  These  also  need  examining  for  decaying 
foliage,  which  should  be  all  removed  and  the 
plants  made  tidy  for  the  winter. 

The  Wild  Garden. — Grass  which  has  been 
permitted  to  grow  uncut  since  the  summer  in  semi- 
wild  places  should  now  be  mown  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  There  is  just  time  for  a  little 
new  growth  to  be  made  before  the  winter  arrives, 
and  the  closer  the  grass  is  trimmed  the  easier  it 
will  be  to  sweep  up  tree  leaves  when  they  com- 
mence to  fall.  Primroses  do  well  in  these  places, 
and  increase  from  self-sown  seeds ;  seedling  Prim- 
roses raised  from  a  spring  sowing  may  be  trans- 
planted subsequent  to  the  mowings  being  cleared 
away.  Trees  of  Lime  and  Chestnut  have  been 
^hedding  the  leaves  for  several  weeks  past, 
causing  much  work  in  sweeping  them  up.  If 
there  is  no  time  to  remove  the  leaves  and  other 
litter  after  it  has  been  swept  up  heaps  should  be 
formed  at  short  intervals  to  be  removed  later  as 
opportunity  presents  itself. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  may 
be  made  now,  either  in  the  open  or  in  pots.  The 
variety  Nellie  Jenkins  has  flowers  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  lavender ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
shade.  -Mi  lb  i  has  flowers  of  a  strikingly  beautiful 
shade  of  soft  salmon.  Thoma«  Stevenson  and  May 
(Jampbell  are  other  good  varieties.  Lsabcl 
Malcolm  is  a  shade  betwixt  Paradise  Ivory  and 
Clara  Curtis  ;  this  alsfj  ii  worth  growing.  If  those 
I  have  named  are  grown  in  addition  to  the  old 
favourites  they  will  provide  a  choice  selection  of 
flowers  for  the  garden  and  houce. 


THE   HAEDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Heulev    Warren,    Aslon    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinnhainshire. 

Choice  of  Trees  for  Planting.— Whether 
the  trees  have  been  grafted  or  budded,  be  care- 
ful to  select  only  those  that  have  been  worked 
on  young  stocks,  as  old,  stunted  stocks  which  are 
sometimes  grafted  or  budded,  seldom  give  satis- 
factory results.  Healthy  stocks  have  a  tmootn, 
clean,  shining  bark,  and  those  that  have  a  rough, 
wrinkled  surface  should  be  rejected.  In  stone 
fruits,  reject  any  tree  that  shows  a  trace  of 
gumming.  It  is  essential  that  the  tree  is  well 
furnished  with  young  wood  in  every  part,  and 
this  applies  particularly  to  fan-trained  speci- 
mens, for  if  by  injudicious  pruning  the  main 
branches  are  bare  of  young  wood  for  several 
inches  from  their  origin,  it  is  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  new  shoots  can  be  induced  to  grow 
at  those  parts.  This  trouble  is  more  easily  over- 
come in  trees  of  other  shapes  ;  simply  shortening 
the  branches  will  usually  result  in  the  production 
of  plenty  of  young  growths.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits  to  prune 
and  dress  carefully  roots  that  have  been 
damaged  in  transplanting.  The  roots  of  Peach 
and  Apricot  trees  should  be  dres.sed  with  styptic 
after  they  are  trimmed,  for  if  this  is  neglected 
gumming  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  If  a  strong, 
leading  root  has  been  damaged,  it  should  be 
pruned  to  a  lateral  root,  as  by  diverting  the  sap 
into  an  existing  channel,  the  formation  of 
root-fibres  will  be  hastened.  All  roots  that 
are  inclined  to  grrtw  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion should  be  cut  aw-ay,  unless  they  can 
be  made  to  grow  horizontally.  Planting 
should  not  be  done  when  the  soil  is  in 
a  wet  or  heavy  condition  ;  it  is  far  better  to 
defer  the  operation  until  a  more  favourable 
time ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  trees 
planted  early  in  autumn  usually  become  well 
established  before  the  winter.  Do  not  plant  the 
roots  too  deeply ;  the  top  roots  should  not  be 


more  than  G  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Roots  will  readily  grow  downwards 
into  unsuitable  soil,  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  entice  them  to  grow  near  to  the  surface, 
unless  the  border  slopes  at  a  very  sharp  angle, 
which  is  not  desirable.  Where  crops  of  vege- 
tables are  grown  between  fruit  trees,  the  neces- 
sary digging  must  be  done  carefully,  for  if  the 
roots  are  injured,  canker  may  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, and  suckers  will  form.  If  the  planting  is 
followed  by  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  the  soil 
around  the  newly-planted  tree  should  be  kept  in 
a  moist  but  not  sodden  condition.  Watering 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  state  of  the 
soil  and  conditions  of  the  weather  :  too  much 
moisture  will  cause  many  of  the  root-fibres  to 
die.  It  is  very  rare  that  trees  planted  in  the 
autumn  require  more  than  one  copious  applica- 
tion of  water  at  the  roots,  but  frequent  syring- 
ings  overhead  are  beneficial. 

Distance  of  Planting  the  Trees.  — 
Trained  trees  for  growing  on  walls  10  to  12  feet 
high  may  be  planted  at  the  following  distances 
apart  : — -Apples,  18  to  20  feet  :  -Apricots,  20  to 
24  feet ;  Cherries,  12  to  15  feet ;  Figs.  16  to 
18  feet ;  Pears,  25  to  30  feet ;  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, 12  to  15  feet ;  and  Plums,  18  to  20  feet. 
In  the  case  of  .standard  or  half-standard  trees  in 
the  open,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  shoulJ  all 
be  placed  20  to  30  feet  apart ;  but  pyramid  and 
bush  trees  need  only  10  to  12  feet  between  them. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  should  be  planted  not 
closer  together  than  5  or  5  feet. 


for  the  requirements  of  the  establishment.  A 
humid  atmosphere  with  a  night  temperature  of 
70°  should  be  maintained. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Turnips.  —  Late-sown  Turnips  should  be 
thinned  to  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
crop,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  over  the 
winter,  will  prove  valuable  in  the  spring,  foi' 
apart  from  the  roots,  the  green  tops  will  furnish 
useful  greens,  which  promise  to  be  a  short  sup- 
ply this  season.  Afford  frequent  waterings  whilst 
dry  weather  continues,  and  dust  the  plants  freely 
with  fine  wood  ashes  in  the  early  morning  to 
keep  the  Turnip  fly  in  check  and  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows  will  assist  the  plants 
to  make  a  free  growth. 

Beet.— Plants  of  the  earliest  sowing  should 
be  lifted  without  delay  or  the  roots  may  become 
coar.se  and  tough.  Late  sown  Beet  should  be 
watered  freely.  This  late  crop  will  prove  valu- 
able during  the  spring  if  the  roots  grow  to  a 
sufficient  size  before  frost  sets  in.  Hoe  the  soil 
between  the  rows  as  frequently  as  possible  and 
never  allow  it  to  remain  caked  after  watering 
the  plants. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  of  Carrots  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  as  soon  as  possible,  or  many 
of  the  best  roots  will  split  after  the  first  heavy 
rain.  Late-sown  Carrots  should  be  watered 
freely  if  dry  weather  continues;  thin  the  plants 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  Hoe  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
hasten  the  development  of  the  crop  before  the 
season  is  far  advanced. 

Leeks. — The  Leek  is  a  gross-feeding  plant, 
and  should  nave  frequent  applications  of  weak, 
liquid  manure.  There  arc  few  plants  which  re- 
pay the  cultivator  better  for  generous  treatment 
than  the  Leek.  After  each  watering,  let  the 
soil  be  stirred  with  a  hoc  to  encourage  a  free 
growth.  Further  plantations  of  this  vegetable 
may  be  mads  from  plants  of  late  sowings  to  pro 
vide  supplies  in  April  and  May. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Plants  of  Globe  Arti- 
choke should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
at  the  routs.  If  the  bed  has  been  mulched  dur- 
ing the  summer  the  plants  will  be  much  finer 
next  season,  as  mulches  not  only  provide  food, 
but  also  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Cucumbers.— .4  batch  of  plants  should  be 
planted  now  to  afford  supplies  of  Cucumbers  dur- 
ing January.  .'V  gentle  bottom  heat  should  he 
provided  to  promote  a  free  growth,  as  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  have  the  plants  well  furnished 
with  growths  before  the  dull  weather  sets  in. 
Train  the  shoots  carefully,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  between  them.  Pinch  the  side  shoots  fre- 
quently to  promote  a  sturdy  growth,  and  remove 
the  fruits  until  they  are  required,  and  then  only 
allow   a   sufficient  "number   to   develop   necessary 


THE   APIARY. 

l!v  Chluius. 

To  Remove  Bees  from  Awkward  Places. 

— During  the  summer  many  swarms  take  up  their 
abode  in  very  awkward  places,  causing  in- 
convenience and  worry  to  the  nervous.  The 
stray  swarms  often  take  up  their  abode  between 
floor  and  ceiling,  having  gained  access  tlii-ough 
a  ventilating  brick,  or  in  rocifs,  through  defective 
slates  or  eaves,  or  in  hollmv  trees.  Sometimes 
people  attempt  to  take  the  bees  and  honey  by 
removing  boards  or  slating,  and  they  find,  to 
their  utter  amazement,  that  they  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  for  it  is  not  like  overhauling  a 
bar  frame  hive,  as  they  imagined.  Some  of  the 
most  expert  beekeepers  have  met  with  unex- 
pected failure  in  their  attempts  to  take  the  bees. 
The  following  method,  though  slow,  is  sure, 
easily  accomplished,  and  safe.  First,  close  all 
the  means  of  entry  and  exit  except  one.  In 
roofs,  this  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  putty,  or 
even  paper,  if  closely  packed  into  all  the 
crevices.  The  position  should  be  closely  watched 
during  the  day  to  make  certain  that  every  open- 
ing save  one  has  been  closed.  If  a  weak  colony 
inhabits  a  straw  skep,  tliis  will  suit  admirably 
for  the  next  part  of  the  business.  A  floorboard 
should  be  securely  roped  on  the  hive.  Failing 
this,  a  small  box  big  enough  to  take  three  or  four 
frames  .should  be  made  roughly,  nailing  on  a 
floorboard,  and  roping  on  a  roof.  In  the  late 
evening,  when  the  bees  are  not  (m  the  wing,  take 
a  "Porter  Bee  Escape"  fixed  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  which  should 
coincide  with  the  hole  used  as  an  entrance  for 
the  bees  to  the  roof  or  other  place.  Fasten  it 
down,  packing  it  all  round  with  putty  to  make 
the  bees  pass  through  the  escape.  Near  or  above 
the  escape,  fix  the  colony  in  the  skep,  or  nucleus 
in  box,  with  a  queen,  frame  of  brood,  workers, 
and  frames  containing  stored  honey.  The  bees, 
finding  themselves  shut  out  of  their  old  home, 
will  join  with  those  used  as  a  decoy,  generally 
uniting  with  them  without  trouble  or  fighting. 
To  completely  secure  all  the  be«s  it  will  need 
about  three  weeks,  and  the  only  attention  re- 
quired will  be  to  see  that  the  bees  have  found  no 
other  opening  by  means  of  which  thev  can  leave 
or  enter  their  old  nest.  At  the  end  of  the  tinw, 
the  trapped  bees  may  be  removed  to  the  apiary, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  slates  or  boards,  etc.,  may 
be  removed  and  the  stored  honey  easily  taken 
by  the  aid  of  the  smoker. 

Purchasing  Bees.  —  At  this  season  of  the 
year  many  beekeepers  are  ready  to  sell  all  or 
part  of  their  stocks  and  appliances.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  price  is  very  low,  and,  therefore, 
tempting  to  those  who  know  little  about 
beekeeping,  but  are  most  anxious  to  make  a 
start.  Such  offers  need  careful  consideration, 
because  the  colonies  may  be  diseased,  and,  con- 
sequently dear  at  any  price.  If  a  beekeeper  can 
be  induced  to  examine  the  colonies,  it  would  be 
wise  to  obtain  his  expert  advice,  even  if  the 
novice  has  to  pay  for  it.  Failing  this,  no  bees 
nor  appliances  should  be  purchased  without  a 
written  guarantee  from  the  vendor  that  the 
apiary  is  free  from  disease. 

Moving  the  Bees. -Having  decided  to  pur- 
chase the  bees,  the  best  method  of  removing 
them  has  to  be  determined.  Unless  the  new  home 
ig  1^  to  2  miles  away,  it  cannot  be  done  until  the 
weather  is  too  cold  for  the  bees  to  fly.  In  the 
evening,  after  sunset,  give  the  bees  a  puff  cf 
smoke  through  the  entrance  to  drive  in  those  on 
guard.  Afterwards,  close  the  entrance,  then  open 
the  hive,  and  as  the  quilts  are  removed,  smoke 
between  the  frames  to  drive  down  the  bees.  Next 
screw  down  the  lugs  of  the  frames  by  the  aid  of 
two  strips  of  wood,  then  place  a  piece  of  per- 
forated zinc  over  the  frames,  put  on  the  roof, 
and  make  all  safe  by  roping  all  together  securely. 
To  prevent  the  combs  being  broken  by  jolting, 
put  a  good  layer  of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  th« 
cart.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  bees,  place  a 
branch  in  front  of  the  entrance,  after  removing 
the  rc-pe,  perforated  zinc,  and  icrewed-dcjwn  laths 
Re-opening  the  entrance  and  replacing  the  quills. 
This  will  obstruct  the  bees  when  taking  their 
first  flight,  and  cause  them  to  take  note  of  thtj 
new  position. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  seat  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER. 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
(or  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
HI.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 
Communications  should  be  writtkn  on  onk  side  only  of 
THK  PAPKR,  scfit  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired^  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  ^otice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  lelurn  unused  conitnunications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
iesp"nsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  ^evi.s. —Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  I'd  tors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  ben/ 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Mustrations.- The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
piiotogtaphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jloivers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejul  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26- 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     Vegetable  Competition 
{Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr.  H.  Senn,  on  "  Salads.") 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27- 

Watford  Fl.  Sh.    Irish  Card.  Assoc,  and  Benev.  Soc. 

,.,>.. ,D3eet.   ,  

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-Sl-g". 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

LoHDOn.—H'eiinesday, September 20  (6  p.m.):  Mai.  66°; 
Min.  68". 
Gardeiitii'  Chionicli  Ollice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden, I.onilon  —Thunday .September  21 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-5'' ;  Temp.  59"  ;  Weather- 
Sunshine. 
Provinces.— ll-Vi(iitsi(n^',  Sefitcmber  20:  Mai  "60 
Southampton;  Min.  49"  Scotland  N. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulb-,   at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  by   Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Dutch   Bulbs   in   variety,   Roman    Hyacinths,  Freesias, 

Liliums,   &.C.,   at   Stevens's   Auction    Rooms,  88,  King 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 
TUESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  in  Variety  at  the  Cottage  Nursery, 

110,  Brockley  Road,  S.E.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trjde  Sale  of    I.iliums  and   Miscellaneous  Bulbs  and 

Plants,  at  2;     Palms   and   Plants,  at  6;    at  67   &  68, 

Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


It    is    a    commonplace    and 

The  Influence  universally    recognised    fact 

of  External    that      plants      respond      to 

Conditions     changes    of    external    condi- 

on  the  Form  tioos      in      various      ways, 

of  Plants,      among    others,    by    changes 

of  form.  The  Gorse,  Ulex 
europseus,  when  cultivated  in  a  moist 
at.uosphere,  ceases  to  produce  spines,  and 
may  continue  to  form  leafy  shoots  like 
those  of  the  seedling.  Kosette  plants, 
under  similar  conditions,  undergo  a 
marked  alteration  of  habit.  The  stem, 
which,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  short, 
elongates,  and  hence  the  leaves,  instead 
of  forming  a  rosette,  are  borne  in  a  loose 
spiral  on  a  miniature  tree-like  stem.  In- 
stances of  this  plasticity  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  and  are  recorded  in  all 
the  botanical  text-books.  Nevertheless, 
the  exact  extent  to  which  the  normal  form 
•of  a  plant  is  the  outcome  of  environmental 
■influences  remains  unknown,  and  can  only 
be  determined  by  laborious  experiment. 
Yet  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  many  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  exhibited  by 
plants ;  for  example,  those  concerning  the 


variation  which  plants  exhibit,  which  vari- 
ation, by  common  consent  is  the  starting 
point  in  the  origin  of  new  forms  of  plants. 
In  order  to  make  a  beginning  of  the  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  the  influence 
of  external  conditions  in  moulding  the 
form  of  plants,  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek 
for  examples  of  remarkable  deviation  from 
characteristic  structure.  Every  plant  in 
the  course  of  its  life-history  presents  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  changes  of 
form  which  may  serve  as  the  bases  for  in- 
vestigation. Thus,  a  plant  passes  the  first 
part  of  its  life  in  a  vegetative  stage,  later 
it  produces  new  organs  and  assumes  a  re- 
productive condition.  Hence  the  general 
problem  of  the  influence  of  external  con- 
ditions in  determining  plant  form  may  be 
investigated  by  the  attack  of  the  special 
problem.  This  special  problem  may  be 
stated  thus  :  are  the  changes  of  state  which 
a  plant  undergoes  in  the  course  of  its  life- 
history  determined  by  external  conditions, 
and,  if  so,  what  are  these  conditions?  The 
brilliant  researches  of  Professor  Klebs,  of 
Heidelberg,  have  for  their  point  of  depar- 
ture this  special  problem,  and  the  results 
which  he  has  obtained  are  of  such  general 
importance  as  to  deserve  the  attention  not 
only  of  botanists  but  of  all  horticulturists. 
For  purposes  of  convenience,  it  will  be 
well  to  divide  our  account  of  these  re- 
searches into  two  parts.  For  the  present 
we  will  deal  with  the  evidence  provided  by 
the  lower  plants,  and  on  another  occasion 
with  that  provided  by  flowering  plants. 
It  will  be  evident  at  once  to  every- 
one with  a  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  that  the  lower  plants 
serve  for  the  kind  of  experiment 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  far 
more  readily  than  the  higher  plants.  The 
simple  fungi  and  algae  consist  of  single 
cells  or  of  threads  made  up  of  similar  cells. 
These  cells  are  each  exposed  to  the  air  or 
water  or  earth  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  therefore  more  directly  at  the  mercy  of 
their  environment  than  are  the  many-celled 
complex  higher  plants. 

If,  therefore,  change  of  one  or  other  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  which  the  simple 
plant  lives,  produces  a  definite  effect  on 
the  form  of  that  plant,  it  should  be  readily 
recognisable.  When  we  consider  the  life- 
history  of  one  of  the  simple  fungi  or  green 
algse,  we  find  that  it  exhibits  a  certain 
train  of  events,  which  appear  to  succeed 
one  another  with  certainty,  and,  indeed, 
inevitably.  Take,  for  example,  a  fungus 
studied  by  Klebs,  Saprolegnia  mixta,  a 
saprophjiiic  organism  which  is  met  with 
commonly  in  the  bodies  of  dead  insects  in 
stagnant  water.  A  spore  falls  on  a  dead 
insect ;  the  spore  germinates,  and  grows,  to 
form  a  group  of  threads  (the  mycelium), 
which  penetrate  the  dead  body  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  is  the  vegetative  stage.  After 
some  days,  the  threads  grow  out  from  the 
body  into  the  water,  and  produce  at  their 
tips  vast  numbers  of  zoo-spores,  which  are 
liberated,  swim  away  through  the  water, 
and,  perchance,  find  a  new  insect  on  which 
to  settle.  This  is  the  stage  of  non-sexual 
reproduction.  Yet,  later,  when  the  actively- 
growing  mycelium  has  nearly  exhausted 
the  nutriment  contained  in  the  tissues  of 
the  dead  insect,  the  fungus  passes  into  its 


third  stage,  that  in  which  sexual  organs 
are  formed.  The  egg-cells  which  it  pro- 
duces may  be  fertilised  by  male  cells,  and 
resting  spores  are  produced,  which  spores 
are  capable  of  lying  dormant  for  months 
before  they  germinate. 

By  means  of  a  laborious  and  ingenious 
series  of  experiments,  Klebs  has  shown 
that  the  apparent  inevitability  of  this  suc- 
cession of  events — vegetative  phase,  phase 
of  asexual  propagation,  phase  of  sexual  re- 
production— is  nothing  but  an  illusion. 
Grow  the  mycelium  of  this  fungus  in  a  rich, 
nitrogenous  medium,  and  it  continues  its 
vegetative  stage  indefinitely.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  fungus  in  the 
vegetative  stage  is  to  ti'ansfer  it  occasion- 
ally from  one  rich  nutrient  solution  to  an- 
other similar  solution.  By  this  means, 
Klebs  has  cultivated  the  fungus  in  its  my- 
celical  state  for  no  less  a  time  than  six 
years. 

Again,  by  transferring  the  mycelium 
from  a  rich  nutrient  solution  to  one  poor 
in  food,  the  second  phase — that  of  forma- 
tion of  asexual  spores — is  produced  with 
certainty  and  despatch.  And,  again,  by 
cultivating  it  on  certain  kinds  of  food, 
limited  in  amount,  Klebs  has  shown  that 
the  fungus  passes  into  stage  three,  that  in 
which  it  produces  its  sexual  cells,  and,  hav- 
ing done  so,  dies.  When  certain  inor- 
ganic salts  are  withheld,  egg-cells  only  are 
produced,  and  these  egg-cells  develop  par- 
thenogenetically  into  new  plants.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  inorganic  salts,  and  par- 
ticularly phosphates,  are  provided,  male 
cells  as  well  as  egg  cells  are  formed,  and 
sexual  reproduction  takes  place. 

Two  impressive  facts  emerge  from  these 
experiments.  One,  that  the  several  stages 
in  the  life-history  of  this  organism  are  de- 
termined absolutely  and  completely  by 
definite  external  conditions.  The  other, 
that,  as  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
mycelium  supplied  with  rich  food,  under 
definite,  constant  conditions,  the  fungus 
undergoes  no  cliange  of  state,  but  remains 
for  years  in  its  vegetative,  mycelical  form. 
It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  stages  as  observed  in  the 
fungus  when  it  invades  the  body  of  a  dead 
insect,  is  also  due  to  regular  changes  of 
conditions  of  food  supply.  Phase  1 :  vege- 
tative or  mycelical ;  continues  so  long  as 
the  dead  body  provides  plenty  of  nitro- 
genous food.  Phase  2:  asexual  propaga- 
tion ;  begins  at  the  tips  of  the  threads  as 
soon  as  they  have  grown  some  distance 
out  into  the  water,  which  is,  of  course, 
relatively  poor  in  nitrogenous  food 
material.  As  bees  swarm  and  leave  a 
crowded  hive,  so  do  the  spores  of  Sapro- 
legnia mixta  produced  in  swarms  swim 
away  from  the  no  longer  congenial  spot. 
Phase  3  :  sexual  reproduction  ;  occurs  as 
soon  as  the  supply  of  food  material  in  the 
body  of  the  insect  falls  below  a  certain 
minimum.  At  any  moment,  by  providing 
appropriate  conditions,  any  phase  may  be 
induced. 

These  facts  will  appeal  to  the  gardener 
with  singular  interest,  for  he  will  recognise 
tliat  the  facts  learned  from  this  simple 
fungus  are  those  that  he  has  learned 
already,  if  in  less  precise  fashion,  from 
his  observations  on  flowering  plants.     He 
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knows  the  value  of  rich  nitrogenous 
manures  in  inducing  luxuriant  vegetative 
growth.  He  has  seen,  for  instance, 
manures  applied  to  market  gardens  at  the 
rate  of  50  or  more  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
gardener  knows  that  such  supplies  as  this 
would  bs  inimical  to  flower  production,  and 
that  it  is  useless  to  expect  good  fruit  crops 
if  the  roots  of  trees  are  too  heavily 
manured.  Again,  every  grower  knows  how 
sterile  of  flowers  are  Potatos  grown  in  this 
country.  That  this  sterility  is  due  to  the 
continuous  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  rich 
soil  would  seem  to  follow  both  from  Klebs's 
investigations  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
in  countries  such  as  Brittany,  where 
manure  is  applied  but  sparingly  to  the 
soil,  the  Potato  fields  in  summer  are  a 
mass  of  bloom.  The  grower  who  is  en- 
deavouring to  raise  fresh  varieties  of 
Potato  from  seed  might  well  take  this 
fact  into  consideration,  and  instead  of 
carrying  out  his  trials  on  rich  soils,  try 
them  on  poorer  ground.  For,  as  he  knows 
too  well,  not  a  few  of  our  good  varieties 
fail  altogether  to  produce  pollen,  and 
hence  cannot  be  used  freely  in  breeding  ex- 
periments. 

From  our  knowledge  of  horticultural 
facts,  and  from  Klebs's  studies  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  lower  organisms,  we 
are  encouraged  to  conclude  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  no  local  by-laws, 
but  that  they  run  throughout  her 
realm.  How  these  laws  are  rendered  ob- 
scure by  the  complex  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  flowering  plants,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  in  a  subsequent  article. 


Royal  Horticultuhau  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  take  place  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  the  26th  inst.,  when  special  prizes  are  offered 
for  vegetables.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  a  lec- 
ture on  "  Salads  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  Her- 
man Senn 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  Blossoms  of  the 
pretty  Calceolaria  Golden  Glory  are  sent  ns  by 
the  raisers,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son, 
Kxeter,  these  having  been  culled  from  plants 
which  had  already  bloomed  earlier  this  season. 
Ill  a  note  accompanying  the  flowers,  Messrs. 
Robert  VErrcH  &  Son  state  that  plants  growing 
in  the  open  have  yielded  a  bountiful  supply  of 
seed,  and,  after  these  were  harvested,  the  plants 
developed  this  second  crop  of  flowers. 

Appointment  from  Kew. — We  learn  from 
the  Kew  Jlulhtin  that  Mr.  J.  J.  NoCK,  a 
member  of  the  gardening  staff  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  has  been  appoint«d  Curator  of 
the  Ilakgala  Gardens,  Ceylon,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  th«  Colonies,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Director. 

A  Training  College  GAROEN.~On  tbe  IGth 
inst.  Lord  Pentlanp,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
opened  the  College  Garden  which  has  been 
formed  at  Mains,  near  Dundee,  by  the  St. 
.Andrew's  Provincial  Committee  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers.  The  garden  forms  part  of  3j  acres 
of  ground  lea.^cd  for  the  purpo.se.  Nearly  £2,000 
have  been  spent  on  tlie  building  of  greenhouses, 
a  polling  shed,  a  lecture  hall,  and  a  rock-garden 
and  pond.  Although  the  formal  opening  only 
took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  about  40  students 
from  the  Training  College  and  several  country 
schoolmasters  have  already  commenced  a  course 
in  horticulture. 


Chrysanthemum  Conference. -As  wfill  be 
seen  on  reference  to  p.  229.  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  will  hold  a  conference  on 
December  4.  Papers  will  be  read  by  ilr.  F.  W. 
L.^DDS,  on  "  The  Culture  of  Disbudded  and  Spray 
Blooms."  and  Mr.  Perot  Cragg,  on  "  Soil  Pre- 
paration and  the  Use  of  some  Chemical  Foods." 
An  exhibition  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  conference. 

Roses  and  Oysters.— Colchester  is  famous 
for  its  Roses  and  oysters,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  annual  oyster  feast  of  the  town,  to  be 
held  on  October  12,  will  have  as  its  president 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  of  th<>  firm  of  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  Rose  nurseries,  Colchester,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  JIayor  of  the  borough. 

Fungus  Foray.— The  annual  fungus  foray  of 
the  British  Mycological  Society  was  held  during 
the  past  week  in  Somersetshire,  this  being  the 
fifteenth  annual  outing.  The  president  this  year 
is  Mr.  E.  S.  S.ALMON,  of  the  South-Eastern  Agri- 
cultural College,  Wye.  At  Taunton,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Swanton,  of  the  Educational 
Museum  at  Haslemere,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  fungi.  He  said  that  orchard  trees  in 
Somersetshire  were  largely  infected  with  fungous 
diseases,  and  advised  the  growers  to  practise 
spraying. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine."— The  Botani- 
cal  Magazine  for  September  contains  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  following  plants : — 

AciNETA  MoOREi,  tab.  8392. — A  plant  of  this 
new  species  was  purchased  from  Messrs.  Sander 
&  Sons,  Bruges,  in  1903.  for  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  1905,  and  not  again  until  1909.  It  is 
smaller  than  most  of  the  known  species,  less 
vigorous,  but  a  good  grower.  The  flowers  are 
showy,  sub-globose,  straw-coloured  closely  punc- 
tulale  with  brown  spots.  Sir  Frederick  Moore 
states  that  the  plant  thrives  well  in  a  mixture  of 
Osmunda  fibre,  good  peat,  and  charcoal  in  a 
basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  an  inter 
mediate  Orchid  house  with  a  minimum  night 
temperature  of  55"  Fahr. 

Viburnum  Henrti,  tab.  8393. — Illnstrations 
of  this  new  Chinese  species  were  published  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  8,  1910,  the  plant 
in  flower  forming  a  supplementary  illustration, 
and  the  same  plant  in  fruit  was  figured  on  p.  109. 
The  Botanical  Magazine  plate  shows  the  fruits 
to  be  coloured  corul-red,  but  they  deepen  as  they 
ripen  until  nearly  black. 

Senecio  saxifragoides,  tab.  8394. — This  New 
Zealand  species  is  described  as  most  dorcly  allied 
to  S.  lagopus,  Raoul,  but  it  is  of  stouter  habit, 
with  larger  and  thicker  leaves,  more  densely 
villous  on  the  upper  surface.  The  Botanical 
Miiijazine  plate  has  been  prepared  from  a  plant 
in  the  collection  of  New  Zealand  plants  brought 
together  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Travers,  and  disposed 
of  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris 
in  1900.  It  was  planted  with  various  species 
of  Olearia  in  an  unhealed  frame,  where 
it  grew  welt  and  flowered  freely  in  the  summer 
of  1910.  The  flower-heads  and  bright  yellow 
flowers  are  very  effective,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  species  may  prove  hardy  in  England,  in 
which  case  this  should  be  a  useful  plant  for  the 
rock  garden ;  it  is  a  perennial  and  grows  1  foot 
high,  whilst  its  evergreen  foliage  is  very  hand- 
some. 

Clematis  chbysocoma,  tab.  8395. — This 
Chinese  plant  is  said  to  approach  very  closely  to 
the  Eastern  Himalayan  form  treated  by  Mr. 
Bruhl  as  var.  chumbica,  of  C.  montana.  It 
differs  chiefly  from  the  Chumbi  Valley  plant  in 
its  coarser  indumentum,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  two  may  not  be  specifically  distinct.  But 
until  a  revision  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  C. 


montana  recognised  by  Bruhl  has  been  effected, 
Mr.  Sprague  states  that  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain C.  chrysocoma  as  a  separate  species.  The 
plant  was  presented  to  Kew  by  Mr.  M.  L.  de 
ViLMORiN  in  the  spring  of  1910.  It  grew  freely 
during  the  summer,  and  flowered  abundantly 
from  the  old  wood,  but  at  the  first  frost  died 
down  to  the  woody  base,  so  that  it  was  necc-rsary 
to  take  up  the  plant  and  house  it  during  the 
winter.  It  is  a  shrub  of  low  stature,  with  erect 
or  decumbent  pale-brown,  sparingly  hairy 
branches.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  short, 
leafy  twigs ;  the  sepals  are  w-hite  with  a  rosy 
margin. 

Imp.atiens  Heezogii.  tab.  8396.— The  Botani- 
cal Magazine  illustration  of  this  species  from 
New  Guinea  recalls  the  appearance  of  I.  Haw- 
keri,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  states  that 
I.  Hawkeri  Bull  is  its  nearest  ally.  A 
plant  of  I.  Herzogii  was  raised  at  Kew 
from  3  cutting  sent  from  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Glasnevin,  where  plants  were  raised 
from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  R.  Schlechter  from 
German  New  Guinea.  It  grows  freely,  flowers 
abundantly,  and  is  amenable  to  very  varied  cul- 
tural conditioas.  It  has  survived  the  winter,  and 
flowered  well  in  the  cool  moisture  of  an  Odonto- 
glossum  house  in  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
Fahr.  ;  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  Cactus  house, 
and  in  a  bright  stove  pit  with  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  65°  Fahr.,  but  the  stove  provides  the 
most  suitable  conditions  for  the  plants,  which 
require  a  rich  soil,  and  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  cutting.s.  It  should  be  said  th.at  whilst 
I.  Hawkeri  is  partially  hairy  and  has  dark  red 
flowers,  I.  Herzogii  is  perfectly  glabrous,  and 
has  vermilion-coloured  flowers.  Whilst  there- 
fore it  is  easy  to  separate  them  from  an  horti- 
cultural point  of  view.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
points  out  that  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  they  are  forms  of  the  same  species. 

Black    Grape    Directeur   Tisserand.  — A 

bunch  of  this  Orajie  was  shown  before  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  R.ll.S.  on  the  12th  inst.,  and 
a  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling,  with  which  it  was 
thought  to  be  synonymous.  Directeur  Tisseiand 
was  raised  by  MM.  Etienne  Salomon  et  Fii.s, 
at  their  vineyards  at  Thomery  (Seine-et  Jlarnp, 
France),  a  village  about  5  miles  from  Fonlaiiie- 
bleau,  and  celebrated  for  its  vineyards  of  Royal 
Muscadine  (syn.  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau, 
White  Sweetwater,  &c.),  the  common  Grape  of 
the  French  restaurants.  In  the  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  vines  issued  by  the  raisers  (1903  edi- 
tion), which  includes  2,265  names  of  varieties, 
many  of  them  mere  synonyms,  Directeur 
Tiseerand  is  described  as  an  early  variety, 
or  only  12  lo  15  days  later  than  Royal  Musca- 
dine ;  the  bunches  above  medium  size,  bluntly 
conical ;  the  berry  large,  ovoid,  hammered  (mar- 
tele),  handsome,  black,  with  fine  bloom  ;  a  good 
keeper ;  growths  short.  As  compared  with  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  therefore,  the  bunches  should  be 
smaller,  and  the  berry  not  so  round,  whilst  it 
should  ripen  three  weeks  earlier,  when  grown 
in  the  same  conditions. 

A  Garden  of  Weeds.  -In  a  report  on  school 
gardening  presented  by  the  committee  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  it  is  stated  that,  at  Anilierst,  Massachu- 
setts, a  novel  illustration  of  object  teaching  was 
instituted  by  Dr.  Beales,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  started  as  a  part  of  the 
school  garden  a  weed  garden  patch,  so  that  the 
children  could  learn  to  distinguish  destructive 
and  undesirable  vegetation. 

Publications    Received.  — Peru    To-Day; 

a  monthly  account  of  Peru's  tlovelopment.  (Peru  : 
The  West  Coast  Publishing  Co.)  Price  5d  — 
Orchids  for  Amateurs,  by  Alwyn  Harrison  ; 
edited  by  T.  W.  Sanders.  (Loudon  :  W.  H.  &  L. 
CoUingridge.)     Price  2s.  Gd. 
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GAYA  LYALLII. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

The  recommendation  of  T.  H.  C.  in  Gar- 
deners' ChroricU,  July  29,  p.  73,  to  plant  this 
tree  on  an  eminence  so  that  the  flowers  may  be 
better  seen  is  good  advice  so  far  as  most  locali- 
ties are  concerned,  but  it  does  not  apply  in 
favoured  situations  such  as  Cornwall,  where 
Gaya  (Plagianthus)  Lyallii  flowers  so  profusely 
that  the  leaves  are  almost  hidden.  It  is  to  be 
regr<'tted  that  this  fine  plant  is  not  more  fre- 
quently cultivated,  especially  in  tho:e  localities 
where  it  is  known  to  succeed. 

As  pointed  out  by  T.  H.  C,  the  figure  of 
Gaya  Lyallii,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  for 
July  22,  scarcely  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  flowers  as  they  appear  on  the 
gi-owing  plant.  The  present  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration illustrates  the  correct  pose  of  the  flowers 
and  the  details  of  their  structure. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
nomenclature  of  this  plant,  and  it  has  been 
placed  successively  in  the  genera  Sida,  Hoheria 
and  Plagianthus.  In  the  Journal  of  Botany, 
vol.  30.  1892,  Baker  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  Gaya  Lyallii,  and  this  name  is  retained  by 
Cheeseman  in  his  Manual  of  the  Flora  of  Nno 
Zealand  (1906].  In  this  latter  work  the  tree  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  New 
Zealand  iiDra.  It  occurs  in  the  South  Island 
from  Nelson  to  Otago,  sometimes  at  an  elevation 
of  3,500  feet,  often  forming  a  fringe  to  the  sub- 
alpine  Beech  forests.  At  high  elevations  the 
tree  is  deciduous,  but  in  the  river  valleys  of 
Westland,  where  it  is  abundant,  it  is  evergreen. 
In  Now  Zealand  the  tree  is  stated  to  attain  to  a 
height  of  from  15  to  30  feet.  The  pure  white 
flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  fascicles  of  from 
3  to  5,  being  rarely  solitary ;  they  are  ap- 
parently of  two  forms,  one  having  long  styles 
almost  equalling  the  stamens,  and  another  with 
styles  less  than  half  as  long.  A  variety  is  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  Cheeseman's  Flora- 
under  the  name  of  ribifolia.  This  is  stat<?d 
to  be  a  distinct-looking  plant  with  leaves  deeply 
lobed  or  incised,  usually  smaller  and  less  acumin- 
ate than  those  of  the  type,  and  with  the  stel- 
late pubescence  more  conspicuous,  especially  on 
the  under  surface.  This  form  is  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  Marlborough  and  Canterbury,  oc- 
curring usually  on  the  lower  ranges  flanking  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Southern  Alps,  whereas  the 
type  is  more  common  in  the  humid  climate  of 
Westland.     //.  Spooner. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESS     TO     AGRICULTURAL 
SUB-SECTION. 

The  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub-sec- 
tion, Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  to  the  agricul- 
tural sub-section  must  have  been  listened  to  with 
interest  by  all  serious  students  of  agriculture  and 
allied  art3. 

Mr.  Bateson  began  his  address  by  pointing 
out  that,  with  the  institution  of  the  Development 
Grant,  a  national  subsidy  was  provided  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  England  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  might 
most  successfully  be  applied  were  matters  for 
careful  consideration.  Other  nations  had 
made  enormous  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  we 
had  their  experience  to  guide  us.  While  fully 
appreciating  the  valuable  results  that  had  al- 
ready been  obtained  wherever  agricultural 
science  had  been  properly  organised,  he  could 
not  help  asking  whether  the  whole  outcome 
might  not  have  been  greater  still.  The  supposed 
necessity  for  satisfying  a  public  opinion,  which 
demanded  rapid  returns  for  outlay  and  preferred 
immediate  apparent  results,  however  trivial,  to 
the  long  delay  which  is  the  almost  inevitable  ac- 
companiment of  any  serious  production,  was  re- 
sponsible for  much.     It  could  not  be  too  widely 


known  that,  in  all  sciences,  research  is  nearly 
always  a  very  slow  process.  If  this  is  true 
for  new  industries,  chemical  and  electrical,  for 
instance,  still  more  is  it  the  case  in  an  ancient 
art  like  agriculture. 

An  applicable  science  must  be  created  before 
it  could  be  applied.  It  was  with  the  discovery 
and  development  of  such  science  that  agricul- 
tural research  would  for  a  long  time  best  occupy 
its  energies.  To  tell  a  man  that  he  must  not 
pursue  an  enquiry  further  because  he  could  not 
foresee  an  immediate  application  of  the  know- 
ledge he  would  acquire  was  almost  always  a 
course  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
applied    science. 

In  this  country,  where  the  Development 
Commission  would  be  for  many  years  presumably 
the  main  controller  of  agricultural  research,  the 
constitution  of  the  Advisory  Board  formed  a 
guarantee  that  broader  counsels  would  prevail ; 
and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  this  work  would  be  guided  in  the  same 
spirit. 

We  should  beware  of  giving  false  hopes.  Why 
not  take  the  farmer  and  gardener  into  our  con- 
fidence and  tell  them  that  in  these  things  science 
was  only  approaching  the  experimental  stage? 
To  affect  otherwise  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  science.  So  only  would  the  confidcncjc 
of  the  laity  be  assured  towards  research.  In 
spite  of  the  imposing  results  already  obtained  by 
breeders,  he  found  almost  all  had  some  ideal  not 
yet  attained :  that  they  were  looking  to  scien- 
tific research  to  help  them  obtain  results  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty.  In  certain  selected 
cases  science  was  able  to  help  these  enquirers, 
and  if  the  practical  man  and  the  science  student 
could  combine  their  respective  experiences,  he 
believed  that  these  cases  would  be  found  to  be 
very  numerous. 

The  modes  by  which  combinations  could  be 
made  and  new  forms  fixed  were,  through  the 
recent  developments  of  genetic  science,  now  rea- 
sonably clear ;  and  with  that  knowledge  much  of 
the  breeders'  work  was  simplified. 

One  of  the  interesting  examples  Mr.  Bateson 
mentioned  was  Mr.  H.  M.  Leake's  work  on  the 
"  Cotton  of  India."  The  cottons  of  fine  quality 
grown  in  India  are  late  in  flowering.  In  the 
United  Provinces  a  comparatively  early-flowering 
form  is  required.  Hitherto,  no  early  form  of  high 
quality  has  existed,  but  Jlr.  Leake  has  now  made 
the  combination  needed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
this  practical  achievement  could  not  have  been 
made  with  such  rapidity  and  certainty  until  the 
development  of  genetic  physiology  by  Mendelian 
analysis. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  claimed  for  this 
work  was  that  it  should  induce  raisers  of  seed 
crops  to  take  more  hopeful  views  regarding  their 
absolute  purification  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
It  is  at  present  accepted  as  part  of  the  natural 
perversity  of  things  that  most  high-class  seed 
must  throw  "  rogues."  This  view  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  more  probably  we  should  regard  these 
rogues  either  as  the  product  of  a  few  definite 
individuals,  or  as  chance  impurities.  In  either 
case  they  can  presumably  be  got  rid  of. 

The  "bolting"  of  crops  grown  as  biennials, 
especially  root  crops,  was  referred  to  as  another 
important  class  of  cases  to  which  similar  con- 
siderations apply. 

Whether  the  loss  due  to  these  causes  would 
prove  preventable  or  not,  one  thing  was  certain  : 
we  had  now  the  power  to  formulate  rightly  the 
question  which  the  breeder  was  to  put  to  nature, 
and  the  method  by  which  he  could  obtain  an 
answer  to  his  question,  in  whatever  sense  that 
answer  might  be  given. 

Yet  had  Mendel's  eight  years'  work  been 
done  at  an  agricultural  school,  suppoited  l>y 
public  money,  one  could  imagine  much  shaking 
of  heads  on  the  county  council  governing  that 
institution  at  investigations  of  the  seemingly 
barren  problem,  "What  is  a  species?" 

Another  line  of  research  Mr.  Bateson  thought 
likely  to  lead  to  economic  results  was  an  investi- 


gation of  the  nature  of  variation  in  size  of  an 
organism  or  its  parts. 

What,  again,  he  enquired,  was  the  cause  of 
self-sterility?  American  experimenters  were,  no 
doubt,  right  in  attributing  the  failure  of  large 
plantations  of  a  single  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear 
in  a  high  degree  to  this  cause. 

And  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  wonderful 
increase  in  size  or  in  "yield,"  which  so  often 
followed  a  first  cross?  This  fact  had  been  made- 
use  of  in  breeding  stock  and  raising  table  poul- 
try. It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  G.  N. 
Collins,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,- 
that  it  might  be  applied  in  the  case  of  Maize. 
The  cross  is  easy  to  make  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  the  increase  ranges  as  high  as  95  per  cent. 
Mr.  Bateson  believed  that,  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  these  phenomena  would  be  an  addi- 
tion to  human  knowledge  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance. 

In  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture, 
chemistry  very  properly  and  inevitably  had  come- 
first,  while  breeding  had  remained  under  the 
contr<jl  of  commonsense  alone.  Much,  however, 
as  tl»3  student  of  the  conditions  of  life  had  done 
and  could  do  for  agriculture,  the  breeder  could 
do  more.  If  one  had  a  Wheat  of  poor  yield,  no 
amount  of  attention  to  cultivation  or  manuring 
would  give  a  good  crop.  An  animal  that  was  a 
bad  doer  would  remain  so  in  the  finest  pasture. 

In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said  he  wished  to 
sound  the  same  note  with  which  he  began  :  if  w& 
were  to  progress  fast,  there  must  be  no  separa- 
tion between  pure  and  applied  science.  The 
practical  man  and  the  science  student  had  every- 
thing to  gain  from  free  interchange  of  experience 
and    ideas. 

BACTERIOTOXINS     IN     THE     SOIL. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  Prof.  W.  B.  Bottomley 
gave  an  account  of  his  recent  experiments  on  the 
occurrence  of  toxins,  injurious  to  germination- 
and  growth,  in  soil  and  manure. 

He  finds  that  an  aqueous  extract  of  well-rotted 
manure  or  fertile  soil,  after  filtering  through  a 
Pukall  filter,  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  on  their  further 
growth  in  sand-cultures,  even  when  supplied  with 
normal  food  solution. 

This  effect  of  the  extract  can  be  destroyed  by 
boiling,  and  the  boiled  extract,  although  slightly 
retarding  germination,  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  further  growth  of  the  seedlings. 

The  extract  was  also  found  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  the  growth  of  certain  soil  organisms. 
It  stimulates  the  growth  of  denitrifying  bacteria 
and  inhibits  that  of  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria, 
both  these  effects  being  absent  when  boiled  ex- 
tract is  used. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  harmful  effect  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  bodies,  probably  of  the 
nature  of  toxalbumoses,  formed  in  soil  and  in 
manure  by  the  activities  of  the  putrefying 
and  denitrifying  bacteria.  By  heating,  the 
toxic  effect  is  destroyed,  and  the  substance  ren- 
dered available  as  a  nutriment. 

These  observations  are  of  interest  for  compari- 
son with  those  of  American  observers,  who  con- 
clude that  toxic  .substances  are  excreted  by  the 
root-hairs  of  certain  plants,  and  also  with  the 
recent  experiments  on  soil  sterilisation  carried 
out  at  Rothamsted. 

FIXATION  OF  NITR0CT;N  BY  MYRICA 
GALE. 

Prof.  Bottomley  has  recently  investigated  the 
nodules  which  occur  on  the  roots  of  the  Sweet 
Gale  (Myrica  Gale),  with  the  view  of  determining 
whether  they  are  concerned  with  the  assimila- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  as  he  believes  to  be 
the  case  for  the  similar  structures  on  the  roots 
of  Podocarpus,  the  Cycas,  Alder,  and  members 
of  the  Eleagnacese. 

He  finds  that  the  root-nodules  of  Myrica  arise 
as  modifications  of  normal  lateral  roots,  which 
by  branching  repeatedly  and  by  the  growth,  of  a 
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tliin  rootlet  from  the  apex  of  each  nodule,  give 
rise  to  the  characteristic  "  clusters  "  on  the  main 
roots. 

Branching  is  due  to  the  outgrowths  of  lateral 
roots  which  become  hypertrophed.  In  section, 
the  cortical  tissue  of  the  young  nodule  shows 
numerous  "  bacterial  cells,"  in  which  the 
bacteria  can  be  identified  by  suitable  staining. 

Towards  the  apex  of  the  nodules,  injection 
threads,  quite  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  nodules 
of  leguminous  plants,  can  be  seen  passing  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  the  whole  structure  is  protected 
by  a  corky  external  covering. 

Pure  cultures  of  the  bacteria  from  the  bacterial 
cells  show  small  rod-like  organisms,  identical  in 
appearance  and  structure  with  Pseudomonas 
radicicola,  the  bacillus  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  leguminous  nodules,  and  the  culture',  give 
a  definite  fi.xation  of  nitrogen  when  cultivated  in 
Erlenmeyer  flasks.  In  one  such  experiment,  the 
flask  inoculated  with  the  bacteria  contained 
2.58  millegrams  of  nitrogen  per  100  c.c.  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  as  compared  with 
0.53  millegrams  in  the  control  flask  not  inocu- 
lated. Sterile  plants  of  Myrica  injected  from 
cultures  soon  developed  the  characteristic 
nodules. 

Prof.  Bottomley  concludes  that  the  root 
nodules  of  Jlyrica  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  Alder,  Cycas,  and  the  Eleagnacese,  and 
play  the  same  part  in  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

THE    BRITISH    FLORA    AND    ITS 
RELATION    TO    THE    GLACIAL   PERIOD. 

A  D1.SCUSSION  on  this  subject  took  place  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Botanical,  Geographical,  and 
Geological  Sections  of  the  British  Association, 
the  presence  of  many  distinguished  foreign  plant 
geographers  making  the  occasion  one  of  special 
interest. 

The  plant  population  of  the  British  Isles  at  the 
present  day  consists  chiefly  of  a  selection  of 
species  common  to  northern  and  middle  Europe, 
peculiar  elements  being  the  so-called  Lusitanian 
flora  of  Cornwall  and  S.W.  Ireland,  certain 
North  American  species  found  sparingly  in 
Western  Ireland,  and  the  Alpine  flora  of  the 
uplands. 

Evidence  of  complete  glaciation  occurs  every- 
where north  of  tlii'  Thames  and  Severn,  and 
although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  an  ice-sheet  south  of  the  Thamei, 
remains  of  Arctic  animals  and  plants  have  been 
found  in  Wiltshire  and  Devonshire,  and  erratic 
boulders,  probably  ice  transported,  have  been 
found  in  Tor  Bay  and  at  Selsey,  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  icebergs  and  a  cold  sea  bounding 
the  southern  coasts.  From  this  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  pre-glacial  temporato 
flora  could  have  survived  such  severe  conditions, 
and  this  is  the  view  held  by  Mr.  Clement  Reid, 
who  opened  the  discussion.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Alpine  flora  referred  to  above,  he  believe', 
the  plant-population  of  Britain  to  be  entirely 
composed  of  Colonists,  which  have  come  in  since 
the  last  glacial  period.  Such  facts  as  the  occur- 
rence of  Spruce  as  a  native  in  pre-glacial  times, 
but  not  at  present,  confirm  this  view. 

Prof.  Drudp,  of  Dresden,  disagreed,  and  holds, 
from  a  comparison  with  the  present  flora  of 
Greenland,  that  many  temperate  species  may 
have  survived  the  glacial  period  in  the  more 
sheltered  situations.  With  regard  to  the 
Lusitanian  and  Alpine  ingredients  of  the  flora, 
Mr.  Lewis  drew  attention  to  the  possibilities 
opened  up  by  a  consideration  of  changes  of  level 
of  land  and  sea  in  past  glacial  times,  which,  if 
of  any  magnitude,  would  to  some  extent  affect 
<'limate3,  and  provide  land  communication 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Evidence  pointing  to  such  changes  hav- 
ing occurred  exists  in  the  terrestrial  peats  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  and  elsewhere,  at  or  below  the 
present  sea  level.  He  criticised  comparison  with 
the  Krakatoa  flora,  in  view  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  factors  concerned  in  plant-distribu- 
tion under  Ironical  conditions. 


Prof.  Ostenfeld,  of  Copenhagen,  supported  Mr. 
Reid.  and  considers  the  introduction  of  the 
Lusitanian  species  as  probably  due  to  winds  and 
birds,  although  the  possibility  of  land-connections 
is  not  to  be  overlooked. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Alpine  flora 
some  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists.  The  old 
view  of  Forbes  that  the  Alpine  species  are  sur- 
vivors from  the  Arctic  flora  of  the  glacial  period, 
driven  to  higher  altitudes  as  more  temperate  con- 
ditions of  climate  began  to  prevail,  still  finds  a 
supporter  in  Mr.  Reid. 

The  more  popular  view  at  present  is  to  regard 
them  as  the  oldest  Colonists  of  the  existing  flora, 
which  came  in  from  Central  and  Northern  Asia 
at  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

Further  contributions  to  the  discussion  were 
made  by  Prof.  Schriiter,  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Stapf, 
Dr    Moss,  and  Mr.  Arber. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

American  Melons.  —  During  the  past  two 
seasons  I  have  been  attempting  to  grow  Ameri- 
can Melons,  and  at  present  I  am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  results.  I  have  tried  them  on 
hotbeds,  and  have  kept  them  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere (except  during  flowering  time),  thereby 
getting  plenty  of  vigorous  growth  and  a  good 
show  of  flowers,  both  male  and  female.  I  have 
tried  the  plants  in  cold  frames  with  just  a  pre- 
pared mound  of  earth  for  each  plant.  Plenty  of 
air  was  admitted  to  the  frame,  and  it  was  kept 
as  cool  as  possible,  with  the  resuJt  that  the 
plants  developed  wiry  stems  carrying  small  thick 
leaves  and  plenty  of  flowers  ;  but  still  I  could 
not  get  a  set  of  fruits.  After  many  hours  spent 
in  pollinating,  airing,  pruning,  &c.,  the  lights 
were  thrown  open  day  and  night,  and  the  plants 
left  to  chance,  the  result  being  several  Melons  set, 
but  only  two  or  three  came  to  maturity,  owing, 
I  think,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  plants  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  These  American 
Melons,  although  of  rough  appearance  and  of 
medium  size,  possess  the  most  exquisite  flavour. 
I  think  the  seeds  canio  from  South  America, 
where  the  plants  grow  in  (he  open  and  get  very 
heavy  dews  at  night.     Sydney  Lawrame. 

Large  Peaches. — I  was  interested  in  reading 
the  account  of  the  weight  of  some  Peaches  (see 
p.  209),  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  now  able 
to  send  you  a  fruit  of  Sea  Eagle,  I  gathered  a 
few  days  ago,  which  turned  the  scale  at  14  lb.  ; 
also  one  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  weighed 
18  ounces.  They  were  both  very  fine  fruits.  J . 
L.   Waterman,  Syndale  Gardens,  Faversham. 

Calcium  Carbide  Residue. -Having  read 
some  notes  in  a  ruent  is^ue  of  the  B.H.S. 
.Jniirnal  on  the  above  subject  and  in  various  pub- 
lications from  time  to  time,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  experience,  as  there  seems  to  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  its  safety  and  utility.  Having  had 
charge  of  a  plant  for  the  making  of  acetylene  gas 
for  several  years,  I  have  tried  various  experi- 
ments with  the  residue.  As  to  its  safety  for  hor- 
ticultural use,  I  have  found  that  when  properly 
exhausted  in  the  plant,  it  is  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  and  this  removes  the  greater  portion 
of  any  poisonous  matter.  Such  material  may  be 
applied  to  the  soil  at  once,  dug  in,  and  the  land 
cropped  without  .any  harmful  effects.  The 
method,  however,  of  applying  the  substance  is 
most  important,  as  if  applied  in  a  wet  state  the 
particles  cannot  be  so  finely  divided,  and  it 
remains  in  the  ground  in  lumps,  which  set 
hard  and  help  to  disfigure  the  surfaces  of  roots 
and  tubers.  If  laid  aside  for  some  montlis  to  get 
perfectly  dry,  it  may  be  broken  fine  with  the 
back  of  a  spade,  and  thus  be  more  evenly  distri- 
buted. A  heavy  soil  is  benefited  most  of  all  by 
itc  use,  and  if  used  when  trenching  in  every  spit, 
will  quickly  break  up  and  help  to  drain  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to  the  quan- 
tity to  apply,  but  from  one  to  four  bushels  per 
rod,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
rate  at  which  one  requires  to  open  it  up,  is  a 
reasonable   amount.      I    have    used    double   this 


quantity  without  any  harm  to  crops  of  any  kind. 
The  residue  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  charcoal, 
therefore  it  supplies  both  grit  and  lime,  and  is 
lequired  less  on  light  soils  than  soils  of  a  heavier 
nature.  Where  used  fresh,  it  seems  to  rid 
the  soil  of  troublesome  insects,  and  I  would 
advise  that  it  be  allowed  to  lay  aside  for  a  few 
days  until  it  can  be  passed  through  a  sieve  to 
separate  the  particles.  .-1.  Wheeler,  gardener  to 
Rev.  Barclay  Uuxton,   Ware. 

Rosa  hemisph/e-iica  (see  p.  198).  —  The 
following  copy  of  a  letter  in  my  possession 
will  be  interesting  to  all  Rose  growers,  as  the 
writer  is  no  lone;er  with  us: — "The  Deanery, 
Rochester,  May  20,  1893.  Dear  Mr.  Gilbert,— 
I  gratefully  appreciate  your  kindness  in  sending 
U>  a  brother  gardener  the  very  beautiful  Roses 
which  I  have  just  received.  This  '  Yellow  Pro- 
vence,' as  rare  as  it  is  exquisite,  is  a  sight  to 
make  an  old  man  young,  and  when  the  Pope 
sends  a  golden  Rose  to  some  favoured  disciple  he 
can  hardly  give  more  pleasure  than  you  have 
given  to  Yours  sincerely,  S.  Reynolds  Hole." 
The  above  letter  refers  to  flowers  which  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  to  Dean  Hole. 
They  were  grown  in  a  cool  lean-to  greenhouse 
facing  south  ;  the  plants  were  raised  from  layers 
and  planted  in  the  border  inside.  The  house  did 
not  contain  any  pipes  or  artificial  means  of  heat- 
ing. This  method  of  cultivation  is  more  certain  to 
give  good  results  than  out-door  culture,  as  the 
flowers  are  protected  from  damp,  and  my  opinion 
is  they  did  not  produce  the  hard  green  eye.';  which 
I  referred  to  previously  as  the  great  difticulty  here 
in  average  seasons.  Some  interesting  remarks 
may  be  found  in  Dean  Hole's  Book  of  l/ofcs, 
pp.  169,  170,  which  also  quotes  a  sUttement  from 
a  book  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haubury  to  the  effect 
that  this  Rose  flowered  well  "  in  the  parching 
and  dry  summer  of  1762."  W.  II.  IJiverg, 
Jlelvoir  Cai>tle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Graft  Hybrids  (see  pp.  101,  195). — 1  enclose 
a  small  portion  of  Cytisus  purpureus  raised 
from  seed  some  15  years  ago.  The  seed  was 
taken  from  a  tree  of  Cytisus  Adami,  containing 
the  Cytisus  purpureus  form.  1  also  send  speci- 
mens in  flower  of  KitMili-  lia   I Iruiathii,  which 

is  said  to  have  been  v.n  r.\  li\    luiiing  Kitaibelia 

vitifolia  on  Abntilon  'ilh.in|.s i.      It.   Lindsay, 

Kaiines  Lodijc,  iluriayju  Id,  .Midlothian. 

BiONONiA  QRANDiFLORA.  -I  can  fuUy  ondorsB 
what  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook  says  at  p.  192  regarding 
the  bctuty  and  effectiveness  of  this  hardy 
climber,  as  a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  plant  of  it  in 
grand  flower  on  a  south  .wall  at  Orsett  Hall, 
Major  Whilmore's  beautiful  place  near  Grays. 
The  long  sprays  of  large,  well-developed  purple 
and  red  flowers  were  very  attractive,  depeiuliiig 
gracefully  from  the  wall.  The  plant  is  growing 
in  an  ordinary  border  alongside  a  well  flowered 
and  highly  flourishing  plant  of  Magnolia  Soulan- 
ge&na.  The  young  shoots  of  the  Bignonia,  like 
Uiose  of  the  I'iissiflora  and  Taesonia,  should  not 
be  stopped  but  simply  thinned  out,  otherwise 
long  flowering  shoots  will  not  be  obtained.  I 
have  known  several  people  to  fail  in  flowering 
the  above-mentioned  climbers  through  having 
pinched  the  points  out  of  the  young  growth  or 
shortened  them  with  the  knife,  which  process 
resulted  in  a  thicket  of  voung  shoots  but  no 
flowers!     //.    II'.    II'. 

The  Effect  of  the  Drought.  The  drought 
experienced  during  the  present  season  will  have 
a  permanent  effect  on  trees  and  plants  growing 
in  the  open  in  this  district.  The  roots  will  pene- 
trate into  the  lower  strata  of  soil  in  search  of 
moisture,  and  this  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees  is 
not  to  be  desired.  Here,  then,  comes  in  the 
great  value  of  mulching,  for  if  the  mulch  is  ap- 
plied in  good  time  and  kept  moist,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  soil  just  under  the  mulch,  and  in 
some  cases  the  mulch  itself,  is  full  of  fibrous 
roots.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  mulch  it 
must  be  kept  moist.  Another  circumstance  I 
have  noticed  this  season  is,  th.it  seedlings  of 
various  plants  growing  in  the  open  garden 
have  exceptionally  long  primary  roots,  and  in 
cases  where  they  have  been  lightly  watered 
daily,  quite  a  mass  of  rootlets  is  formed 
in  that  layer  of  soil  which  has  been  kept 
moist,  but  below  that  layer  there  are  barely  any 
lateral  roots,  but  just  the  long  primary  root 
growing  straight  down.  Sydney  Lawranee, 
Manor    Farm.    Burkhnm,     Wokingham. 
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Fruiting  of  the  Pomegranate  (see  p  209). 
— There  is  a,  fine  plant  of  Pomegranate  growing 
against  a  south-east  wall  in  these  gardens  which 
has  fruil.;d  for  several  years  past.  This  year  I 
counted  a  dozen  fruits  which  are  very  pretty 
objects,  appearing  like  red  balls.  The  border  in 
wliich  the  tree  is  planted  was  widened  last 
autumn,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  hot, 
dry  summer,  has  favoured  the  production  of  so 
many  fruits.  The  tree  is  about  17  years  old  and 
about  9  feet  in  height.  J.  A.  Hall,  Shiplake 
Court  Gardens,  Henley-on-T hames. 

A   "Gilbert  White  •   WlANUscRiPT.-Men- 

tion  has  been  made  in  the  daily  papers  of  the 
recent  sale  of  an  hitlierto  unpublished  manuscript 
by  Gilbert  White.  It  con.sists  of  a  Nature  calen- 
dar which  the  author  of  The.  Natural  History  of 
Selhorne  carefully  drew  up  before  he  wrote  the 
first  of  the  lett^ers  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
book.  To  the  latter,  he  tells  us,  he  meant  to 
add  an  Annus  Historico  Naturalis,  and  it  seems 
that  the  manuscript  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
this  connection.  The  Selborne  Society  will 
shortly  produce  the  calendar  (which  is  particu- 
larly interesting)  in  facsimile,  and  print  a  limited 
edition  on  Italian  hand-made  paper.  Wilfred 
Marh  Wehh,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Selborne  Society, 
43,  Bloomshury  Square,  London. 

Wasps  (see  p.  '209)  — I  recently  dug  out  a 
wasps'  nest  after  placing  cyanide  of  potassium 
in  the  entrance  the  previous  evening.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  nest  out  whole.  It  was 
cut  through  with  a  large  knife,  and  was  found 
to  contain  eight  tiers  of  comb,  the  two  lowest 
consisting  entirely  of  queen  cells,  which  I  esti- 
mated to  contain  some  700  cells.  We  counted 
250  young  queens  fully  developed,  and  I  noticed 
that  the  cells  from  which  these  had  hatched 
were  again  restocked  with  eggs.  I  concluded 
that  this  nest  must  have  contained  in  perfect 
young  females,  grubs  in  queen  cells,  and  eggs, 
not  fewer  than  1,000  potential  queens,  each 
capable  of  founding  a  colony  next  season.  This 
•  nest  was  the  twenty-sixth  I  have  destroyed  this 
year.  Arthur  J.  Coll,  Fruit  Grower,  Holder's 
Hill,  Hendon. 

Mr.    Bartlett  asks  on  p.   209   if  any 

reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  has  taken 
more  than  42  queen  wasps  from  one  nest,  and 
if  it  is  the  habit  of  wasps  to  breed  so  many  queens 
in  one  colony.  After  many  years'  experience, 
I  Hnd  that  it  is,  and  more  especially  at  the 
end  of  the  breeding  season.  In  September,  1910, 
I  destroyed  a  nest  which  contained  90  young 
queens.  On  previous  occasions  I  have  found 
as  many  as  120  queens  in  one  nest.  I  have  de- 
stroyed this  season  300  nests  on  an  estate  of 
500  acres,  but  have  not  found  so  many  young 
queens  this  season ;  not  more  than  30  have  been 
found  in  one  nest.  I  fuUy  endorse  all  Mr.  Old- 
ham has  said  on  p.  192  about  the  wasp  plague. 
I  have  used  cyanide  of  potassium  for  destroying 
the  wasps  in  the  nests,  and  Scott's  Wasp  De- 
stroyer on  some  of  the  wall  fruit  trees.  This  pre- 
paration is  very  effective,  and  keeps  them  in 
check  for  a  time,  but,  as  Mr.  Oldham  says,  tliey 
seem  as  plentiful  as  ever.  The  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  county  councils  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  to  all  fruit-growers  if  they  encouraged 
the  destruction  of  queen  wasps  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  Prizes  are  offered  at  our 
local  flower  show  for  queen  wasps,  and  this  sea- 
son no  fewer  than  1919  were  captured.  F. 
Edwards,    Warn/iam  Lodge  Gardens,  Sussex. 

A  Cloud  of  Spores. —  A  day  or  two  after 
the  fall  of  rain  which  terminated  the  long 
drought,  I  found  the  mowing  machine,  which 
was  being  used  to  remove  dead  bents  on  the 
lawn,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  greenish  dust, 
which  could  be  seen  from  a  distance.  On  in- 
vestigation, tlie  machine  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  greenish  deposit ;  on  the  board  next  to 
the  knives  it  was  quite  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  on  all  parts  it  was  thick  enough  to  be 
rubbed  off  with  the  finger.  Examined  under  the 
microscope,  I  found  that  the  dust  consisted  of 
spores,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Brooks,  of  the  Botanical 
Laboratory,  identified  them  as  those  of  ground 
moulds,  including  Macrosporium,  Cladosporium, 
and  Alternaria.  Some  of  the  spores  readily  ger- 
minated when  placed  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
glass  slide.  The  grass  during  the  very  hot 
weather  had  almoct  been  burnt  up,  and,  from 
observations  near  by,  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  a  foot  down  must  have  reached  over  71° 


F.  ;  at  a  depth  of  4  feet,  the  highest  temperature 
has  been  about  65°.  At  one  time  the  lawn  was 
absolutely  brown.  It  then  began  to  get  green  by 
the  ascendency  of  Lotus  corniculatus,  Crepis 
virens,  and  other  Composites,  such  as  Yarrow, 
and  various  we^ids.  Lotus  corniculatus  lias 
the  appearance  now  of  being  able  to  make  a 
fairly  good  dry-season  lawn  by  itself.  A  dry 
season,  such  as  we  are  experiencing,  must  tend 
to  make  a  great  change  in  the  composition  of  turf 
and  grass  lands.  In  a  few  years  I  have  noticed  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  turf  vegetation  of 
this  botanic  garden,  especially  where  it  has  been 
newly  laid  down  from  seed  in  years  past,  and  it 
has  become,  on  the  whole,  inferior,  owing,  most 
probably,  to  increasing  dryness  of  the  ground, 
due  to  surrounding  drainage.  One  of  the  best 
lawn  grasses  we  have  here  is  Poa  trivialis ;  but 
even  this  grass  is  now  completely  burnt  up,  except 
where  the  turf  is  shaded.  S.  Irwin  LijncJi. 
Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

September  13. — Present:  Mr.  A.  W.  Hill, 
M.A.  (in  the  Chair) ;  Messrs.  J.  O'Brien,  J. 
Fraser,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Bulbophyllum  orthoijlossum. — Mr.  O'Brien 
drew  attention  to  this  uncommon  species  (figured 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  June  20,  1908,  p. 
406)  shown  by  Sir  Jeremiah  Colm.\n,  Bart.,  and 
which  had  been  imported  from  the  I'hilippine 
Islands. 

Gall  on  Tanacetuin,  d-c. — Mr.  J.  Fbaser 
showed  specimens  of  a  gall  on  Tanacetum  vulgare 
formed  by  the  fly  Hormomvia  tanaceticola,  both 
on  the  stem  and  in  the  leaf  axik.  It  had  been 
collected  on  the  Thames  bank  near  Richmond. 
He  also  showed  the  fasciated  stem  of  a  vegetable 
Marrow  which  showed  about  40  ridges.  Mr. 
Fraser  remarked  concerning  the  perpetuation  of 
abnormalities  that  many  appeared  to  depend  upon 
merely  local  conditions,  and  could  not  be  per- 
petuated, e.g.,  although  he  made  cuttings  from 
the  abnormal  stem  of  the  Mint  he  showed  last 
year  with  leaves  displaced  and  showing  other 
abnormalities,  they  had  reproduced  the  normal 
type  entirely  this  season. 

Quince  with  felted  growth. — Mr.  Fraser  also 
showed  a  Quince  covered  with  hairy  growth, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  young 
fruits,  but  here  persisting  to  a  late  period. 

Oats  and  Barley  shooting  after  harvest. — Mrs. 
E.  Robertson  sent  specimens  of  Oats  and  Barley 
making  a  second  growth  after  the  harvest  had 
been  cut.  The  growth  .sprung  from  below  tlie 
main  stem,  and  bore  flowers  at  the  height  of  about 
a  foot.  They  were  collected  at  Limavady,  Co. 
Derry. 

SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

September  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  date. 
Mr.  Massie,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  were  80  members  present. 

Mr.  Alex.  Porter,  market  gardener,  Davidson's 
Mains,  read  a  paper  on  Montbretias.  The  most 
important  use  of  the  Montbretia,  said  Mr.  Porter, 
was  as  a  decorative  subject  for  the  flower  garden, 
but  it  was  also  useful  as  a  pot  plant,  and  for 
cut  flowers.  The  origin  of  the  numerous  varieties 
was  Montbretia  crocosmteflora,  a  cross  between 
Crocosmia  (Tritonia)  aurea  and  Montbretia 
(Tritonia)  Poppin,  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  and  sent  out  by  him  in  1882.  The  result 
of  crossing  the  varieties  of  crocosmseflora  raised 
by  Lemoine  with  C.  aurea  imperialis,  a  variety 
obtained  by  selection  by  Max  Leichtlin,  of 
Baden-Baden,  and  C.  aurea  maculata,  a  South 
African  variety,  was  the  present  race,  to  which 
Mr.  Davison,  of  Westwick  House  Gardens, 
Norfolk,  had  contributed  some  notable  varieties, 
including  "  Prometheus,"  probably  the  largest 
flowered   variety   in   cultivation. 

Mr.  Porter  recommended  annual  lifting  and 
re-planting  of  the  corms.  He  said  his  practice 
was  to  lift  the  plants  in  November,  and,  after 
the  stems  had  died  down,  to  store  the  corms  in 
shallow  boxes  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  kept  rather 


dry  in  a  cool  place  where  frost  could  not  pene- 
trate. They  should  be  started  in  slight  heat  in 
March,  hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  and  planted 
out  in  ground  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
digging  and  manuring  in  April.  For  pot  culti- 
vation, fibrous  loam  with  some  well-decayed 
manure  and  sand  and  a  little  bonemeal  should  be 
used,  and  the  plants  should  be  potted  in  winter 
or  early  -spring,  and  treated  as  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture. When  the  pots  were  well  filled  with  roots,, 
a  little  artificial  manure  might  be  given  at  in- 
tervals of  8  to  10  days. 

The  exhibits  at  the  meeting  were : — Mont- 
bretias and  a  variety  of  Aster  shown  by  Mr. 
Porter  ;  Liliums  .sulphureum  and  nepalense  and 
a  dwarf  Kniphofia,  "  Marie  Dirken,"  from. 
Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh ;  perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations,  grown  in  a  small  green- 
house in  a  back  garden,  from  Mr.  John  Eraser, 
East  Norton  Place,  Edinburgh  ;  seedling  Ameri- 
can Tomiato',1  from  Mr.  W.  Williamson,  Logie 
Green  Nursery,  Edinburgh;  and  Polyporus 
versicolor  (?)  from  Messrs.  James  Grieve  & 
Sons,  Edinburgh. 

At  the  meeting  on  October  3,  a  conference  and 
discussion  on  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemuma 
wiU  be  held. 

WEST   LINTON   AND   DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  9. — Situated  as  this  district  is. 
800  feet  to  1,000  feet  above  sea  level,  it  is  one  of 
the  latest  in  Scotland ;  nevertheless  fine  vege- 
tables and  flowers  are  grown  in  the  clear  hill 
air.  The  annual  flower  show  was  held  on  the 
above  date,  and  was  a  great  success.  Two  groups 
of  plants  occupied  the  centre  of  the  principal 
hall.  One  contributed  by  Mrs.  Woodrop, 
Garvald  House  (gr.  Mr.  Haig),  had  a  fine  centre 
of  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei  splendens ;  the 
other  came  from  Sir  James  R.  Ferguson,  Bart., 
Spittalhaugh  (gr.  Mr.  Kennedy). 

There  were  six  classes  for  collections  of  vege- 
tables, and  between  20  and  30  collections,  large 
and  small,  were  put  up. 

In  the  open  cla;«  for  10  kinds,  Mr.  D. 
Kennedy,  Spittalhaugh,  was  1st ;  Mr.  J.  John- 
stone, Lamancha,  2nd.  In  the  cottagers'  class 
for  10  kinds  there  was  a  keen  competition,  and 
Mr.  Philip  Somerville,  surfaceman,  Macbie- 
hill,  was  1st;  Mr.  A.  Dalgleish,  2nd;  and  Mr. 
Tho.mas  JIorton,  3rd. 

Potatos  were  excellent  in  every  class.  Mr. 
Somerville  and  ]\Ir.  Robert  Dickson,  Iron- 
etong,  being  the  chief  winners.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville showed  Perfection  and  Dobbie's  Russtt  in 
splendid  condition.  Mr.  Dickson's  best  dish 
consisted  of  very  fine  tubers  of  British  Queen. 

The  classes  for  Onions,  Leeks,  Parsley,  Carrots, 
Shallots,  and  Cabbages  were  all  well  filled. 
Winningstadt  Cabbages  were  fine  specimens, 
10  lb.  to  12  lb.  in  weight. 

Mr.  Thomas  Younger  was  1st  for  Violas ;  Mr. 
David  Waugh,  2nd.  The  flowers  were  large 
and  fresh.  In  future  it  would  be  well  that  only 
one  variety  be  allowed  in  each  bunch. 

French  Marigolds,  beautifully  .striped,  likewise 
Antirrhinums,  annuals.  Asters,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  Sweet  Peas  were  outstanding 
classes  among  the  flowers. 

Mr.  D.  Miller,  gardener  to  Dr.  Ritchie 
Jeffrey,  was  1st  in  both  Sweet  Pea  classes,  show- 
ing fine  bunches  of  Maud  Holmes,  Tennant 
Spencer,  Etta  Dyke,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Othello  Spencer,  and  Constance  Oliver.  Mr.  J. 
Moffat,  Medwyn,  was  a  good  2nd  in  the  prin- 
cipal class. 

Dr.  Ritchie  Jeffrey  put  up  a  large  collection 
of  excellent  Sweet  Peas  not  for  competition.  It 
consisted  of  about  60  of  the  leading  varieties, 
and  formed  Quite  a  feature  of  the  sliow. 


SANDY   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  31. — The  forty-third  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Sandy  and  District  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  held  in  the  park  of  Sandy 
Place  on  this  date.  Fine  weather  prevailed,  and 
there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

In  the  floral  and  vegetable  classes,  the  Misses 
FiTzP.^TRiCK,  Bedford  (gr.  Mr.  Birkenshaw),  won 
no  fewer  than  15  1st,  14  2nd,  and  2  3rd  prizes. 
In  the  class  for  48  Rose  blooms,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bradley,  Peterborough,  and  Mr.  G.  N.  W. 
Birch,  Peterborough,  won  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes 
respectively. 
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NEWTOWNABDS  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7. — The  annual  flower  show  of  this 
Irish  society  took  place  on  the  above  date.  De- 
spite the  unfavourable  season,  the  show  was  quite 
equal  to  those  of  former  years.  In  the  class  for 
a  group  of  plants  in  pots  shown  by  amateurs  who 
employ  a  gardener  there  were  several  meritorious 
exhibits.  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywalter  Park, 
was  awarded  the  Lst  prize,  and  Jlr.  Chasles 
DuFFiN  the  2nd  prize.  The  premier  collection  was 
remarkable  for  some  excellent  Codiseums,  which 
were  relieved  with  Bamboos,  Palms  and  Ferns. 
Mr.  Chaeles  Duffin,  Belfast,  excelled  in  the 
class  for  10  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which 
included  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Codiaeuni 
Mr.  DtTFFiN  also  won  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  table  plants,  but  he  was 
placed  second  to  Lord  DtrNLE.\TH  in  the  class  for 
six  Codiseums.  Mr.  John  Stevenson,  Newtown- 
ards,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferguson,  Newtownards, 
won  most  of  the  prizes  in  the  clasces  for  ama- 
teurs who  do  not  employ  a  gardener. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  put  up  a  most 
imposing  exhibit,  in  which  hardy  flowers  were 
specially  good.  There  was  a  close  competition  for 
24  bunches  of  hardy  border  flowers.  Mrs.  EnwiN 
Hughes,  Craigavad,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
in  this  class  ;  2nd,  Mr.  P.  Kerb  Smiley.  Colonel 
Wallace  showed  the  best  24  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  whilst  Mr.  H.  E.  Richardson  was  success- 
ful in  the  class  for  12  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Major  Dunbar  Bitller  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  Show  Dahlias.  There  was 
a  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  a  de- 
corated table  of  fruit,  and  in  a  keen  contest  Sir 
Thomas  Dixon,  Hillsborough  Castle,  obtained, 
tho  premier  award,  being  followed  by  Lord 
P'Neuj,,  Shane's  Castle. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Septemiser  11. — The  Executive  Committee  met 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  presiding.  An  interim 
financial  statement  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  resolved  that  prize 
money  awarded  at  the  furthcoming  October  and 
November  shows  should  be  paid  immediately 
thereafter. 

The  conference  to  be  held  on  December  4  is 
now  arranged.  There  will  be  two  sittings,  one 
at  7  p.m.  and  the  other  at  8  p.m.  At  the  Krtt 
Mr.  F.  W.  Ladds  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Culture  of  Disbudded  and  .Spray  Blooms," 
while  at  the  latUr  Mr.  Percy  Cragg  will  give  a 
discourse  on  "  Soil  Preparation  and  the  Use  of 
some  Chemical  Fuod.s."  In  conjunction  with  the 
conference  there  will  abo  be  a  small  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums.  The  annual  dinner  will  lake 
place  on  November  23  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 


MOFFAT    AND    UPPER    ANNANDALE 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  15.— The  annual  e.xhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Moffat  on  the  above  dale. 
There  were  many  excellent  exhibits  in  the  open 
classes  for  pot-plants,  Begonias,  Pelargoniums, 
Ferns,  and  Greenhouse  plants  being  very  good. 
John  Wallace,  Esq.,  Craigieburn  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
M'Kay),  was  awarded  the  ItX,  prize  for  Begonias, 
whilst  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Ardenholm,  excelled  in 
the  class  for  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  For 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  J.  Wallace,  Esq., 
was  first,  and  he  also  led  in  the  cla-sses  for  Chry- 
santhemums, J.  Smith,  Esq,,  Craigielands  (gr, 
Mr.  Luke  Eraser),  showed  the  best  foliage  plants, 
whilst  .\Ir.  J.  Hamilton,  Haywood,  was  placed 
first  for  Fuchsias;  J.  Wyllie,  Esq.,  Elmbank, 
Dumfries  {gr.  Air.  J.  Henderson),  for  Early 
Chrysanthemums;  and  J.  Rankin,  Esq,,  Dais- 
winton  (gr.  Mr,  R,  A.  Urigor)  for  Exotic  Ferns. 
Colonel  VoDNGER,  Langshawbush  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
Raphael),  and  Mr.  R.  Porteous,  Heatheryhaugh, 
were  among  the  other  successful  exhibitors. 

Collections  of  cut  flowers  were  generally  good, 
amateurs  winning  'the  1st  prizes  in  several 
classes.  Colonel  Younger  was  placed  first  for 
hardy  flowers.  H.  Keswick,  Esq.,  Cowhill 
Tower  (gr.  Mr.  C.  G.  M.  Murray)  led  in  the 
class  for  Sweet  Peas  with  a  fine  exhibit.  Roses 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Adamson,  Lockerbie, 
who  won  several  1st  prizes  for  these  and 
other  flowers.  Winners  in  the  other  classes  in- 
cluded Mr.  J.  Smith,  Colonel  Younqer,  Mr.  J. 


Wallace,  Mr.  D.  Whitelaw,  and  Mr.  R, 
Porteous. 

In  the  fruit  division  Mr.  J.  Rankin  showed 
the  best  Grapes,  and  the  other  principal  prize 
wiiuiers  were  Miss  Clark,  Jardington,  and 
Messrs.  H,  Keswick,  W.  Lockhart.  W'yseby 
Lodge;  J.  Brown,  Wanlockhead;  J.  Wallace, 
J.  Smith,  J.  Wyllie  ;  and  R.  Porteous. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  the  leading  prize- 
winner was  Mr.  J.  Rankin,  but  Mr.  H.  Keswick 
gained  the  1st  prizes  in  the  class  for  a  collection 
and  in  some  other  classes.  Other  successful  ex- 
hibitors of  vegetables  were  Messrs.  J.  Smith.  R. 
Porteous,  J.  A.  Renton,  J.  Harkness,  Newfield 
Burn,  J.  Easton,  and  Colonel  Youngeb. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

September  14. — The  autumn  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  took  place  on  this  date  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  In  a  season  of  extreme 
drought,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  quality 
of  blooms  inferior  to  those  of  average  years,  but 


provided    additional   classes    at   the    president's 
suggestion. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 
In  the  premier  class  for  36  blooms,  distinct, 
there  were  five  exhibits,  and  all  were  so  meri- 
torious that  the  Judges  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
The  1st  prize  w^as  awarded  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  for  blooms  of  remarkably  even 
quality;  an  e.xhibit  which  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  the  growers  at  the  very  height  of  the 
Rose  season.  The  varieties  included  W.  K.  Smith, 
i\Irs.  Maynard  Linton,  Gladys  Harkness,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  John  Ruskin,  Leslie  Holland,  Claudius, 
William  Shean,  Hugh  Dickson,  Caroline  Test- 
out,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  J.  B.  Clark,  Sena- 
teur  Mascurand,  Mrs.  David  M'Kee,  Lyon  Rose, 
Mary  Miiller,  Mrs.  Richard  Draper,  Mrs.  Chas. 
E.  Allan,  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  Killarney,  Bertha, 
Mme.  Wagram,  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  Mrs.  Stew- 
art Clark,  JIdlle.  Clarice  Jouranville,  Countess  of 
Gosford,  Paul  Neyron,  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  Mme. 
Joseph  Combet,  Chas.  J,  Grahame,  Mme. 
Segond-Weber,   H.   E.   Richardson,   Countess  of 


Fig.  io6. — sophro-l-elio-cattleva  "jeanette";    colour  vermilion-red,  with  pale 

YF.LLOW    in    the    BASE    OF    THE    LIP. 
(Shown  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  September  12  by  Messrs,  Cbarlesworth  &  Co.,  and  awarded  a  I'irst-class  Certilicate.) 

(See  p.  211.) 


they  were  considerably  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Their  numbers  compensated  for 
any  falling  off  in  quality,  and  the  exhibition  was 
a  splendid  success.  The  Lyon  Rose,  which  was 
shown  so  well  at  the  summer  exhibition,  again 
attracted  considerable  attention,  but  the  most 
prominent  variety  was  the  rich  yellow  Rayon 
d'Or,  Although  several  seedlings  were  pre- 
sented for  award,  not  one  was  considered 
worthy  of  a  Gold  Medal,  but  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  McGredy  & 
Son  for  the  Hybrid  Tea  variety  Mrs.  Muir 
MacKean,  which  received  a  card  of  commenda- 
tion at  the  summer  exhibition.  The  colour  is  a 
rich  red  with  a  bluish  shade  at  the  base  of  the 
petals ;  although  a  fine  largo  bloom,  it  lacks 
perfume.  Another  variety  shown  by  this  firm 
named  British  Queen  is  a  good  white  H.T. 
variety  with  a  pale  primrose  base.  The  H.T. 
variety  Mrs.  Wallace  H.  Bowe  is  a  pretty  pink 
Rose,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  show  any  im- 
provement on  existing  varieties  of  its  type.  In 
view   of  the   exceptional  season,   the  committee 


Shaftesbury,  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Mrs,  John 
Laing,  and  Ard's  Pillar.  2nd,  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  who  staged  fresh 
blooms,  including  two  "  premier"  flowers.  Their 
best  varieties  were  Mme.  Hoste,  Capt.  Hay- 
ward,  Mrs.  S.  Clark,  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Mmo. 
J.  Combet,  C.  de  'i'udor  and  Alfred  Colomb. 
3rd,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  Newtownards, 
Co.  Down,  Ireland.  4th,  Messrs.  Adam  & 
Craigmii.e,   Aberdeen. 

Most  of  the  blooms  exhibited  in  the  class  for 
18  exhibition  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  had  fresli 
and  delicate-looking  petals,  and  emitted  a  most 
pltiasant  perfinne.  The  1st  prize  collection, 
shown  by  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  was  par- 
ticularly good,  the  best  blooms  being  Mme.  (Ion- 
stance  Boupert,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Marcchal 
Niel,  W.  R.  Smith,  and  Maman  Cochet;  the 
2nd  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Son, 
Cirencester,  who  showed  some  exceedingly  fine 
blooms,  but  they  were  not  so  even  as  those  in  tlio 
1st  prize  exhibit;  the  varieties  Mme.  Jules 
Qravercaux     and     Mine.     Jean     Dupuy     were 
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unusually  fine ;  5rd,  Mr.  Harry  Drew,  Long- 
worth.  The  choicest  Tea  Rose  was  Molly  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  which  was  exhibited  in  the 
collection  of  Mei3srs.  Ad.4.m  &  Ck.«gmile, 
Aberdeen. 

Although  the  class  for  12  varieties,  shown  in 
vases,  seven  blooms  of  each  variety,  was  only  con- 
tested by  two  growers,  both  exhibits  were  worthy 
of  prizes.  The  premier  collection  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  the  six  best 
blooms  being  Caroline  Testout,  The  Lyons  Rose, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
Miss  Cynthia  Forde ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Cocker, 
Aberdeen,  whose  best  blooms  were  Hugh  Dick- 
son. C'apt.  Hay  ward,  and  Mis?i  Laing. 

Mr.  HtJGH  Dickson  was  easily  1st  in  the 
class  for  12  blooms  of  any  variety  shown  in  a 
v/ise.  with  tine,  richly-coloured  blooms  of  Hugh 
Dickson  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  Crisp  &  Sons,  Col- 
chester,   vith  white  IVlaman  Cochet. 

Decorative  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  24  distinct  varieties,  no  fewer 
than  three  nor  more  than  seven  trusses  of  each 
variety,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
tock, Headington,  Oxford.  He'  showed  clean 
flowers  associated  with  healthy  foliage  of  Jlme. 
.Jules  CJrolez,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lady 
Waterlow,  Trier,  Countess  of  Derby  and  others ; 
2nd,  Mr.  John  Pigg,  Royston,  Herts.,  whose 
vises  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  toppling 
over  Leonie  Lamesch  and  Ecarlate  are  both  dark 
Roses  which   were  shown  in  this  collection. 

iSIessrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Woking,  were  de- 
cidedly first  in  the  similar  class  for  12  varieties, 
tleneral  McArthur,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  and  Prince 
de  Bulgarie  were  especially  good  ;  2nd,  jNIr.  E. 
Wollard,  Brighton,  with  good  sprays  of  Crim- 
son China,  Orleans  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush ; 
3rd,  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough. 

A  class  was  provided  for  12  varieties  lightly 
arranged  in  bamboo  stands.  This  was  a  dis- 
appointing class,  but  probably  the  fault  lies 
more  with  the  stiff  and  rather  ungainly  stands  . 
than  with  the  exhibitors.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  j\[r.  J,  Mattock,  Oxford. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  varieties  of  dwarf  Poly- 
antha  Roses  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W,  Spooner 
&  Sons,  Arthur's  Bridge,"  Woking.  Perle  d'Or, 
Leonie  Lamesch,  Eugenie  Lamesch,  Jessie,  Mrs 
W.  H.  Cutbush  and  Cecile  Brunner  were  all  very 
attractive.  Jlr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
who  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  had  a  splendid 
vase   of  Orleans   Rose. 

CiRoups   OF   Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  obtained  the 
Gold  Medal  offered  for  a  representative  group 
of  Roses  with  a  low  and  light  arrangement  which 
enabled  the  flowers  to  be  easilv  seen.  The  semi- 
circular group  was  backed  with  healthy  young 
Bamboos  and  bordered  with  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum.  The  best  of  their  very  fine  Roses  were 
Rayon  d'Or,  Senateur  Mascuraud,  Jessie,  Mar- 
quise de  Sinety,  Mme.  Delany,  and  a  quantity 
of  Maman  Levavasseur  (the  best  of  the  late- 
flowering  Polyantha  Roses),  and  Agate  (the  very 
dwarf  Pompon  Rose). 

.Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  who  re- 
ceived the  Silver-gilt  Medal,  filled  the  corner 
by  the  annexe  with  a  group  in  which  the  yellow 
and  pink  shades  of  colour  predominated.  Heads 
of  cluster  Roses  on  very  tall  stems  were  raised 
high  above  the  chief  portion  of  the  arrangement. 
Small  pot  plants  of  the  bright-red  G.  C.  Waud, 
Sunset  (a  compact  flower  of  good  yellow  colour), 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Holland  (pink).  Souvenir  de  Marie 
de  Zayas  (a  deep  pink,  with  curled  petals),  and 
Sunrise  occupied  prominent  positions  at  the 
front  of  the  group. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  also  offered  for  a  group  of 
cut  Roses  displayed  on  staging.  It  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough.  This 
very  large  exhibit  was  arranged  in  a  bold  and 
striking  manner.  Lyon  Rose,  which  the  firm 
exhibits  in  such  good  form,  was  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  on  each  side  were  arranged 
tall  stands  of  Joseph  HiU,  General  McArthur, 
Florence  Pcmberton  and  Mme.  Constant  Sou- 
pert.  Of  the  many  good  varieties  set  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  staging  we  especially  noted  Cardinal, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Harry  Kirk,  and  the  deep, 
rich  yellow  Rayon  d'Or.  The  2nd  prize  was  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal,  and  this  was  won  by  Messrs. 
GuNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  Warwickshire.  The  Lyons 
Rose  was  particularly  bright  in  this  collection, 
and    Pink    Maman    Cochet,    Souvenir    de    Pierre 


Notting,  and  Lady  Ashtown  were  also  very  good 
specimens.  A  S'ilver  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mesi^rs.  Jno.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester,  for 
a  smaller  but  very  fresh  collection. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking, 
Surrey,  this  year  broke  Messrs.  E.  M.  Brad- 
Li;Y's  long  sequence  of  wins  in  the  class  for 
a  group  of  cut  Roses.  For  the  first  time  in  six 
years,  Messrs.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  have  to 
be  content  with  the  2nd  prize.  There  was  a 
great  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  these  two 
groups,  which  were  placed  side  by  side.  The  win- 
ning collection  contained  some  fine  masses  of  the 
Lyon  Rose,  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Maman  Cochet, 
Ciroline  Testout,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
and  Mme.  Ravary.  The  smaller  vases  of  Roses 
included  good  examples  of  Zephirine  Drouhin, 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  i\Irs. 
Aaron  Ward,  and  Hugo  Roller.  Outstanding 
varieties  in  the  2nd  prize  collection  were  Pauline 
Bersez,  Harry  Kirk,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  W.  P. 
Smith  and  the  Lyon  Rose.  3rd,  Messrs.  Ben. 
Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester ;  4th,  Messrs.  R.  Hakk- 
ness,  Hitchin. 

The  excellence  of  the  four  exhibits  in  the 
class  for  36  varieties  in  not  fewer  than  three 
trusses  of  each  would  convey  the  impression  that 
the  season  has  been  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  quantities  of  fine,  richly-coloured  Roses. 
The  leading  exhibits  were  arranged  on  steep 
shelves,  and  the  vases  contained  at  least  20, 
frequently  more,  blooms  of  each  variety.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
New  Headington,  Oxford,  for  an  exceedingly 
meritorious  display,  which  included  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  exhibition  and  decorative  Roses.  The 
single  variety  Irish  Elegance  was  shown  in  al- 
most as  good  style  as  at  the  summer  show. 
E.  "V.  Hermanos,  Rhea  Reid,  La  Tosca,  Anna 
Olivier,  Comtesse  de  Cayla,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy, 
Betty,  and  The  Bride  are  a  selection,  comprising 
the  best  of  this  fine  exhibit ;  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize ;  3rd,  Mr.  R. 
Adams,   White  Wells  Nurseries,   Bath. 

In  the  supplementary  daises  open  to  nursery- 
men Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  showed  nine  ex- 
ceedingly fine  baskets  of  cut  Roses,  and  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Rose  Hips. — The  class  for  Rose  Hips  in  nine 
varieties  only  brought  forward  two  competitors. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  varied  collection,  comprising  large, 
brightly-coloured  hips  of  Rosa  rugosa,  the  long- 
spined  R.  macrophylla,  R.  pimpinellifolia,  which 
has  small.  Fern-like  leaves  and  very  dark, 
nearly  round  fruits.  Rose  altaica  also  bears  very 
dark  purple  hips,  somewhat  the  shape  of  a 
Spanish  Onion.  R.  rubrifolia  had  scarlet  hips,  R. 
microphylla  bore  large,  green,  spiny  hips,  whilst 
the  cross  between  that  species  and  R.  rugosa  is 
much  the  same  size,  but  in  the  case  of  the  hybrid 
the  hips  have  lost  some  spines  and  have  taken 
colour  from  R.  rugosa,  R.  pomifera  bears  large, 
brightly-coloured  hips. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

There  were  five  good  exhibits  in  the  premier 
amateurs'  class  for  exhibition  Roses ;  the  win- 
ning stand,  shown  by-  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield, 
was  extra  good.  Thi"!  exhibitor  is  especially 
.successful  with  White  Maman  Cochet.  His  other 
varieties  included  Queen  of  Spain,  W.  R.  Smith, 
Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  and  Bessie  Brown.  2nd, 
Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  whose  best 
blooms  were  C.  J.  Grahame,  Lady  Ashtown.  and 
Mons.  Paul  Lede.  3rd,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex. 

In  competition  with  five  other  exhibitors,  Mr. 
C;.  Speight,  Market  Harborough,  showed  the 
best  12  exhibition  Roses,  the  best  variety  being 
Horace  Vernet.  This  received  the  Silver  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  Rose,  other  than  Hybrid  Tea, 
Tea  or  Noisette  varietv,  in  the  show.  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
O.  Times,  Hitchin. 

Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  showed  splendid 
blooms  in  the  class  for  nine  blooms.  M.  Con- 
stance Soupert  (a  very  richly-coloured  bloom)  re- 
ceived the  Silver  Medal  as  being  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  variety  (in  the  amateurs'  classes).  The 
Lyon,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Notting  were  exceedingly  fine.  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Upton,  Leicester,  who  had  a  Dean  Hole  and 
Mme,  Jules  Ciravereaux  verv  good.  Mr.  Conway 
.Jones  exhibited  the  best  12  blooms  in  Class  21, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield  received  the  2nd 
prize. 

In  the  class   for  six   blooms  IMr.   W.   Upton, 


Leicester,  obtained  the  1st  prize  with  a  stand 
which  contained  an  alrao.st  perfect  specimen  of 
White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  exhibition  Roses 
shown  in  vases. 

In  the  supplementary  classes  for  amateurs, 
Rev.  J.  Pemberton  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  three  baskets  of  distinct  varieties  of  cut 
Roses,  and  he  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for  seven 
varieties  shown  in  vases,  in  which  class  Mr.  H.  R. 
Darlington  was  placed  2nd.  Mr.  Robins,  In- 
gatestone,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  five 
varieties,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Burgess,  Tunbridge, 
for  three  varieties  shown  in  vases. 
Premier  Blooms. 
Nurserymen's  Classes. 

H.  P.  :  Gloire  de  C.-Guinoisseau,  shown  by 
Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen.  H.  T.  :  Earl  of 
Warwick,  shown  by  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen.  T.  :  Molly  Sharman,  Crawford,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Adam  &  Craigmile,  Aberdeen. 
Amateurs'    Classes. 

//.  P.  :  Horace  'Vernet,  shown  bv  Mr.  J. 
Speight,  Market  Harbro'.  //.  T.  :  Ea'rl  of  War- 
wick, shown  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Horsham. 
T.  :  Mme.  C.  Soupert,  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Whittle.  Leicester. 


GENERAL  BULB  GROWERS  OF 
HAARLEM. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  August 
meetings  of  the  Floral  Comm.ittee  of  this  So- 
ciety : — 

First-class  Certificate. 

Ghidlolus  gandavensis  "  Evropa." — A  white 
variety,  spotted  with  red  at  the  base  of  the 
petals. 

Aw.'iRDS  OF  Merit. 

Gladiolus  oandoveni^is  "Niagara." — The 
flowers  are  yellow,  striped  with  violet. 

G.  g.  "  Lieherfexier." — A  finely-shaped  flower 
of  scarlet-red  colour,  striped  with  violet. 

Oanna  "  Tiercelet." — A  pure  yellow  variety, 
with  flowers  of  good  form  and  size. 

C.  "  Hungaria." — This  variety  of  Canna  has 
bright-rose  flowers,  the  petals  being  of  a  largo 
size. 

Dahlias  "  Comjuesl  "  (Cactus),  dark  brown; 
"  Criptal  "  (Cactus),  rose  and  white;  and  "  The. 
Imp  "  (Cactus),  brownish  black. 


LAW    NOTE. 


GROUND  LANDLORD'S  RIGHTS. 
To  many  of  those  who  are  either  owners  or 
tenants  of  other  than  freehold  houses  and  have 
planted  creepers  and  climbers  to  clothe  their 
dwellings  and  boundary  walls  with  beautiful — 
and,  what  is  more,  protective — foliage  it  may  be 
nev\s  that  the  ground  landlord,  with  a  view  to  the 
maincenance  of  the  buildings  on  his  land,  has,  or 
claims  to  have,  the  right  to  demand  at  short 
notice  that  not  only  the  house  itself,  but  the 
garden  walls  shall  be  ''  pointed,"  pains  and  penal- 
ties being  incurred  if  such  be  not  done  "  without 
delay  "  and  to  his  satisfaction.  The  case — an 
actual  one — concerns  a  number  of  semi-detached 
houses  in  one  of  our  prettiest  western  suburbs, 
which  are  let  on  a  99  years'  lease,  having  still 
about  70  years  to  run.  These  houses  are  substan- 
tially built,  the  rental  value  being  about  £50, 
and  are  mostly  tenanted  by  men  who  have  pur- 
chased them  for  their  own  occupation.  Both  the 
front  and  back  gardens — these  latter  about  80  feet 
by  30  feet — are  well  kept,  and  in  one  case  filled 
with  very  choice  collections  of  valuable  plants. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  beautifully  clad  from  bot- 
tom to  top  with  Ampelopsis,  Ivy,  and  other 
plants.  The  road  itself  is  an  avenue  of  well- 
grown  trees,  and  this  avenue,  with  the  verdure- 
clad  buildings  on  either  side,  has  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  The  buildings,  under  such  circum- 
stances, are  naturally  well  cared  for  by  the  occu- 
pants, and  are  in  such  good  repair  that  a  very 
keen  eye  indeed  is  required  to  detect  the  need  for 
"  pointing  "  the  brickwork  which  is  now  insisted 
upon  by  the  ground  landlord,  in  order  to  protect 
his  eventual  interest  as  owner  70  years  hence, 
when  the  lease  expires,  and  the  buildings,  for 
which  he  has  not  paid  a  penny  piece  at  any  time, 
and  which  have  formed  a  substantial  guarantee 
for  his  ground  rents,  will  fall  into  his  hands  free, 
gratis   and   for  nothing.     It    is   in    view   of   this 
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distant  eventuality  that  the  present  so-called 
owners  are  called  upon  to  destroy  the  amenities 
of  their  holding,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  body  of 
bricklayers  imported  into  a  garden  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  its  boundary  walls,  to  do  which 
they  must  perforce  pull  down  all  the  creepers 
covering  such  walls  and  those  of  the  house  itself 
would  inevitably  inflict  such  damage  as  would 
t^ake  years  to  remedy.  This  point  is  quite  apart 
from  the  expense  which  the  work  would  involve  ; 
which  work  is  uncalled  for.  The  demand,  too,  is 
made  regardless  of  season ;  it  must  be  attended 
to  ■'  without  delay,"  and  the  presumption  is  that, 
should  such  demand  be  ignored,  the  ground  land- 
lord would  take  upon  himSclf  to  get  the  wcrk  done 
to  his  satisfaction,  claiming  the  cost  from  the 
leaseholder. 

The  question  here  arises  whether,  in  the  case 
of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  the  owner  could  not 
hold  the  ground  landlord  responsible  for  any 
damages  to  such  plants  done  by  his  workpeople, 
after  duly  warning  him  of  the  risk  he  ran.  He 
could  place  the  house  and  garden  walls  at  his 
disposal  for  the  purpose  indicated,  while  pointing 
out  to  him  that  he  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  such  damages,  and  requiring  him  to  leave 
everything  intact  as  he  found  it,  or  make  any 
damage  good. 

In  any  case,  even  if  the  ground  landlord  pos- 
sesses such  powers  as  appear  so  greatly  to  the 
leaseholder's  detriment,  it  is  bad  policy  to  en- 
force them  under  the  circumstances  described. 
Usually,  a  man  buys  a  house  so  as  to  be  free 
from  the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  it,  and  thus 
being  deprived  of  garden  and  other  amenities 
which  he  may  have  created  by  years  of  labour, 
but  which  would  appear  to  be  open  at  any  time 
to  destruction  or  damage  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  the  bidding  of  another,  from  which  he  natu- 
rally expected  he  would  be  exempt  so  long  as 
the  ground  rent  was  punctually  paid.  It  seems 
desirable,  before  purchasing  a  house  on  other 
than  a  freehold  basis,  to  narrowly  scrutinise  the 
ground-rent  contract,  and  insist  upon  the  inser- 
tion of  some  protective  clause  before  closing  the 
bargain.     1). 

A  LEGAL  OPINION. 

An  interesting  question  is  raised  by  Mr. 
"  D's  "  article  under  the  above  heading,  and,  as 
usual,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  6aid  on  either 
side  of  the  case.  The  two  main  points  involved 
are : — 

1.  Is  the  landlord  acting  reasonably  in  call- 
ing for  the  houses  to  be  repointcd ;  and 

2.  Can  the  landlord  be  restrained  from  hav- 
ing the  work  done  if  it  involves  damage  to  the 
Ivy,  &c.,  growing  on  the  house,  or.  at  all 
events,  can  he  be  required  to  make  good  any 
damage  so  caused. 

Dealing  with  the  first  question,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  consider  what  was  the  original  bar- 
gain between  the  two  parties  who  entered  into 
it,  i.e.,  the  landlord  who  let  his  land  for  build- 
ing purposes  and  tho  tenant  who  agreed  to  erect 
the  house  in  return  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  99 
years  at  a  fixed  rent.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
the  tenant  would  be  a  builder,  who  would  enter 
into  the  arrangement  for  the  purposes  of  profit. 
Tho  whole  matter  is,  in  fact,  a  question  of  busi- 
ness arrangement  and  calculation  on  either  side. 

The  builder  usually  prefers  not  to  buy  the  land 
outright,  as  the  purchase  money  would  absorb 
capital  which  could  be  more  usefully  employed 
in  his  business.  Ho  therefore  arranges  to  hire 
the  land  fur  99  years  at  a  fixed  rent  of  a  few 
pounds  per  annum  (in  practice  the  amount  usually 
runs  from  £3  to  £10  a  year,  according  to  the 
area,  value  of  the  neighbourhood  for  residential 
purposes,  and  the  size  of  llio  house  to  be  erected). 
During  the  next  99  year.<.  therefore,  the  landlord 
and  his  successors  must  be  content  with  the  fixed 
rent,  irrespective  of  whether  his  land  doubles  or 
trebles  in  value  meanwhile.  On  the  other  hand. 
at  the  end  of  the  99  years  the  ownership  of  the 
house  passes  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord. 

At  first  sight  this  might  appear  to  be  rather 
hard  on  the  tenant,  but  in  practice  the  matter 
tan  be  adju.'sted  by  quite  a  simple  arrangement. 
Money  invested  at  compound  interest  doubles 
itself'  every  few  years,  .so  that  (on  the  well- 
known  principle  of  "  the  nails  in  the  horseshoe  ") 
a  very  small  sum  thus  inve-sted  to-day  would  pro- 


duce a  very  large  amount  in  99  years'  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  tenant  can  take  out  a  form  of 
insurance  policy  (known  as  a  redemption  or  sink- 
ing-fund policy),  under  which,  at  the  end  of  99 
years,  any  insurance  company  will  pay  to  him  a 
sum  in  cash  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  house 
which  is  passing  from  him  to  the  landlord.  To 
obtain  this  amount  the  tenant  can  either  pay  a 
small  sum  down  now,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  he  can 
pay  a  very  small  premium  each  year.  This  pre- 
mium the  tenant  can  regard  as  extra  rent  for  the 
purposes  of  his  business  calculations  when  con- 
sidering whether  the  venture  will  bring  him  a 
satisfactory  profit.  In  many  instances  the  annual 
value  of  the  property  will  have  risen  iu  a  few 
years  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
premium,  and  this  increased  value  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  tenant,  as  the  landlord  is  stiU  tied 
down  to  the  fixed  rent  originally  agreed  upon. 

As  the  landlord  thus  looks  to  the  value  of  the 
house  to  recoup  him  for  his  loss  of  extra  rent 
during  the  99  years,  he  naturally  stipulates  that 
the  structure  of  the  house  should  be  kept  in  rea- 
sonably good  repair  during  this  period,  as  obvi- 
ously it  would  be  contrary  to  the  bargain  between 
the  "parties  if  the  tenant  should  quit  the  property 
leaving  the  house  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
suitable  only  for  use  as  a  dilapidated  cowshed 
instead  of  as  a  residence  to  be  let  for  occupation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  building  lease  which  the 
tenant  takes  up,  he  agrees  to  keep  the  house  in 
good  repair,  and  empowers  the  landlord  to  call 
for  such  necessary  repairs  to  be  done  from  time 
to  time.  If,  therefore,  the  builder  enters  into  a 
bargain  to  this  effect  it  seems  scarcely  reiisonable 
for  him  to  grumble  afterwards  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  abide  by  his  share  of  the  arrange- 
ment. If,  however,  the  landlord  makes  demands 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  lease,  then  the  tenant 
can  safely  refuse  to  comply  with  his  demands.  In 
practice,  the  matter  is  usually  settled  aJiiicably 
between  two  surveyors,  one  representing  the 
landlord  and  the  other  acting  for  the  tenant. 

In  some  building  leases  it  is  arranged  that  the 
landlord  shall  not  have  the  right  to  call  for  the 
premises  to  be  repaired,  except  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  the  term,  but  in  that  case  the 
landlord's  consent  usually  has  to  be  obtained 
before  the  lea.se  can  be  sold  or  transferred.  Other- 
wise, the  landlord's  successors  would  generally 
find  at  the  end  of  the  99  years  that  the  lease 
had  been  transferred  to  a  "  man  of  straw,"  who, 
having  nothing  to  lose,  would  calmly  ignore  the 
promise.?  of  his  predecessors  to  keep  the  house 
from  falling  into  ruin. 

So  far  the  position  is  simple  enough,  but  the 
.second  point  rai-^ed  by  Mr.  "  D  "  involves  a  more 
difficult  question  of  fair  play.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  the  lover  of  horticulture 
called  upon  to  see  his  cherished  decorations  of 
Ivy,  &c.,  completely  ruined  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  bricklayer  ajid  renovator.  On  closer  exami- 
nation, however,  the  matter  appears  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  simple  question  of  fact.  The  house 
is  either  in  such  a  bad  state  of  repair  as  Co  require 
tho  re-pointing  of  the  bricks  or  it  is  not.  In  the 
former  ease  it  would  presumably  be  impossible 
to  carry  out  the  necessary  repairs  without  dam- 
aging the  Ivy  gix>wing  on  it.  There  would  still, 
however,  be  no  necessity  for  tho  garden  to  suffer 
damage  in  any  other  respect  if  due  <ar6  is  used, 
and  tho  tenant  has  two  courses  open  to  him.  He 
can  either  make  a  special  contract  with  a  builder 
to  carry  out  the  work  without  damaging  the 
garden  or  he  can  leave  the  landlord  to  do  the 
work  at  his  (the  tenant's)  expen.se,  and  can 
counterclaim  for  the  value  of  any  damage  un- 
necessarily caused  to  the  garden,  giving  the  land- 
lord due  notice  beforehand  of  the  intention  to 
hold  him  responsible. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  re-pointiug  of  the 
bricks  is,  as  Mr.  "  D  "  suggests,  quite  unncces 
sary,  then,  unless  the  lease  is  drawn  in  an  un- 
usual and  peculiar  form,  the  tenant  can  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  notice  and  may  calmly  await 
events. 

Whether  Ivy  is  a  protection  or  a  detriment  to 
the  structure  of  a  house  is  a  question  on  which 
experts  appear  to  differ.  Some  surveyors  hold 
the  opinion  that  Ivy  causes  the  structure  to  rot, 
as,  although  offering  some  protection  against 
storms,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  contend 
that  it  is  apt  to  retain  moisture  which  would 
otherwise  run  off  quickly.  This  aspect  of  the 
matter,  however,  does  not  arise  when  considenng 
the  legal  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  cxpei-ts 
may  be  left  to  argue  it  out  between  themselves. 


(Dbituav|). 


George  Fletcher. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  senior  partner  of 
the  fii'm  of  Messrs.  Fletcher  Bros.,  Ottershaw 
Nurseries,  Chertsey,  Surrey,  on  the  14th  inst.  in 
his  74th  year.  The  funeral  took  place  on  tho 
19th  inst.  at  Ottershaw  Church. 


Qmntm 
iorrcjpondenU 


*,*  7'hc  Editoi-i  will  be  glad  iu  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Apple  Suckers  :  II'.  F.  We  are  not  surprised 
that  fresh  suckers  are  more  numerous  on  the 
stem  each  year  after  cutting  off  those  of  the 
previoufi  season.  This  practice  favours  the 
production  of  adventitious  buds  at  the  base  of 
the  cut  shoots,  which  give  rise  to  fresh  suckers 
the  foDowing  season.  The  development 
of  suckers  in  such  numbers  shows  that  the 
trees  need  root-pruning.  Take  out  a  trench 
some  little  distance  from  the  trunk  of  each 
tree,  and  sever  a  number  of  the  stouter  roots 
that  are  growing  in  a  downward  direction. 
This  will  check  the  energies  of  the  trees,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  suckers  on  the  stems. 

Apples  :  llev.  F.  T.  H.  The  Apples  have  fallen 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of  summer ;  the 
decaying  is  subsequent,  but  no  fungous  di.ease 
is  present. 

Begoni.\  Rust:  F.  11'.  O.  and  Lorraine.  The 
rust  is  caused  by  the  Begonia  mite.  It  is 
advisable  to  dip  the  plants  at  intervals  of  three 
days  in  a  solution  of  tobacco  water.  If  Ihe 
plants  are  too  large  to  dip,  they  should  be 
sprayed  with  the  L-ame  solution. 

Burning  Bush:  ./.  II'.  Your  friend  is  referring 
to  Dictamnus  Fraxinella.  The  ripe  fruits  of 
this  plant  emit  a  volatile  oil,  which  vaporises 
on  liot,  dry  days,  and  if  a  match  is  lighted  over 
the  bush,  the  vapour  ijj;nites  momentarily.  We 
observed  this  interesting  phenomenon  in  Mr. 
Liidham's  nursery  at  Rownhams.  near  South- 
ampton, on  a  hot  day  in  August,  1908.  See 
Gardeners'  Chronicle',  October  10,  1908,  p.  259. 

C.\RN.\TiON  Rust:  J.  C,  C'hingfurd.  This  is  a 
fungous  disease.  Tho  first  symptom  is  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  leaves  of  pale  spots,  which, 
developing  later  on  into  blister  like  protuber- 
ances, finally  burst  at  tho  apex,  and  allow  the 
chocolate-coloured  spores  to  disperse.  The  best 
way  to  combat  an  attack  is  rigorously  to  pinch 
off' and  destroy  every  leaf  on  which  the  first 
sign  of  disease  is  perceptible.  This  may  have 
tho  result  at  first  of  making  the  plant  appear 
disfigured  ;  but,  if  persisted  in,  and  the  leaves 
thus  removed  are  destroyed  by  burning— as 
well  as  all  those  plants  which  are  so  debilitated 
by  the  process  as  to  be  incapable  of  making 
good  specimens — the  disease  will  eventually  be 
overcome.  You  will  still,  however,  have  to 
be  careful  that  the  pest  is  not  reintroduced  by 
fresh  stock  plants  procured  from  various 
sources;  and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  ktep 
your  plants  in  such  a  condition  that  they  will 
"be  best  able  to  resist  an  attack.  They  can 
best  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  condition  by 
being  grown  as  sturdily  as  possible,  and  having 
the  leaves  firm  in  texture,  with  tough,  fungus- 
resisting  skins.  It  will  be  found  very  much 
easier  to  keep  the  plants  clean  if  they  are  kept 
always  indoors.  During  the  winter  months  the 
roots  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  and  the  foliage 
perfectly  dry.  Spraying  with  potassium  sul- 
phide is  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  this 
disease,  but  it  must  not  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  removal  of  affected  leaves  neglected. 
Caterpillars  on  Cabbaoe.s  :  H'.  P.  B.  Tho 
most  satisfactory  method  of  destroying  cater- 
pillars on  Cabbages  is  by  handpicking.  It  is 
not  practical  to  employ  any  of  tht'  very  poi- 
sonous insecticides,  but  you  might  try  the 
effects  of  quassia  extract,  rinsing  the  Cab- 
bages well  before  they  are  eaten.     We  do  not 
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undertake  to  reply  by  post  to  correspondents' 
queries. 

Celery  Diseased  :  11'.  P.  and  G.  L.  S.  The 
Celery  plants  are  affected  with  a  fungus  dis- 
ease, Cereospora  Apii.  Burn  the  diseased 
leaves,  and  do  not  plant  Celery  on  the  same 
ground  for  some  years. 

Culture  of  Crassula  :  E.  W.  S.  You  should 
insert  cuttings  as  early  in  the  year  as  pos- 
sible, and  pot  them  up  singly  or  in  threes  into 
2j-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  have  made  roots. 
When  they  begin  to  gxow  pinch  out  the  leads 
and  place  the  plants  in  an  unlieated  frame  or 
well-ventilated  greenhouse,  where  they  wUl  be 
exposed   to   full   sunshine.        Pot   them   on   as 

J  required  and  continue  to  pinch  the  points  out 

■^during  the  whole  of  the  first  season  of  growth, 
the   aim    being   to   get   a   good   foundation .  of 

■■  growth  in  the  first  season  for  flowering  in  the 
following  year.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
should  be  in  5  inch  and,  if  strong,  in  6-inch 
pots  by  the  end  of  September,  these  sizes 
being  sufficiently  large  for  flowering  plants  of 
from  18  to  20  months  old.  During  the  winter 
montlis  keep  them  in  a  house  or  frame  well  up 
to  the  glass,  and  merely  keep  the  atmosphere 
above  the  freezing  point.  On  no  account 
should  they  be  coddled  with  heat  at  this  stage, 
otherwise  they  will  fail  to  flower,  and  they  may 
even  make  sappy  new  growths.  Keep  them 
partially  on  the  dry  side  during  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months,  but  not  dry  enough  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  fall  or  even  shrivel.  The 
endeavour  should  be  to  induce  the  plants 
to  rest  completely,  as  this  will  insure  a  good 
crop  of  flowers  in  the  following  spring  and 
early  summer.  About  the  end  of  IMarch,  growth 
recommences,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-heads 
show,  the  plants  should  be  fed  liberally  with 
manure  water  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
but  not  longer.  The  three  best  Crassulas  for 
your  purpose  are  the  South  African  C.  jasmi- 
noides,  with  white  flowers;  C.  coccinea,  with 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  hybrid  between 
these  two  species,  known  as  C.  INIrs.  Pfitzer, 
with  pink  flowers.  All  three  plants  have  frag- 
rant flowers. 

Destroying  Large  Roots  of  Pinus  :  J.  P.  X. 
The  simplest  plan  is  to  destroy  the  roots  with 
dynamite.  If  the  wood  is  exceptionally  dry, 
you  might  try  burning  them  when  saturated 
with  saltpetre.  To  do  this  successfully  you 
will  need  to  bore  holes  in  the  softest  parts  of 
the  wood,  and  fill  them  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  saltpetre,  r-eplenishing  the  liquid  as 
fast  as  it  soaks  into  the  tissue.  When  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  saturated  set  it  on  fire. 

Hymenocallis  :  H.  D.  L.  Most  of  the  species  of 
Hymenocallis  (known  in  gardens  as  Pancra- 
tium) require  a  warm  house  during  their  period 
of  growth  and  until  the  flowering  season  is 
past ;  but  after  that  stage  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  cooler  but  not  cold  temperature,  and, 
whilst  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  should 
be  decreased,  they  mu-t  not  be  what  is  called 
"dried  off."  Fibrous,  yellow  loam,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  peat  and  a  little  dried  cow 
manure  added,  is  tlie  best  compost  for  these 
and  for  similar  strong-growing,  bulbous  plants. 
When  once  they  are  in  pots  of  convenient  size, 
they  are  best  left  undisturbed  for  several  years, 
but  during  the  growing  season,  and  whilst  the 
flower-spikes  are  in  course  of  development, 
waterings  twice  a  week  with  weak  liquid 
manure  is  beneficial,  as  the  manure  water 
E-upplies  sufficient  nourishment  to  com- 
pensate for  the  small  amount  of  soil 
in  which  they  are  growing.  Hymeno- 
callis are  liable  to  the  attack  of  thrips, 
and  the  leaves  should  be  sponged  occasionally 
with  a  weak  insecticide.  During  the  flowering 
period,  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  drier 
house,  in  order  to  prolong  the  bloom,  or  they 
may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the 
dwelling  house.  The  plants  are  propagated 
from  seeds  and  off-sets.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  a  seed-pot  and 
barely  covered  with  fine  soil.  Seedlings  should 
be  grown  on  without  observing  a  resting  season 
until  they  flower.  Off-sets  from  the  bulbs 
should  be  potted  on  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  stock.  Their  removal  is  neces- 
sary to  the  vigour  of  the  old  flowering  bulbs 
in  order  that  these  latter  may  acquire  aU  the 
strength  possible. 


Loganberry  Diseased:  G.  S.  0.,  Ovmherland. 
Botrytis  is  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  your 
Loganberries ;  this  has  probably  passed  on  to 
the  fruits  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  lying 
about. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  O.  W.  T.  1,  Ribston  Pippin  ; 
2,  Warner's  King ;  3,  not  recognised ;  4,  Duke 
of  Devonshire  ;  5,  IJachelor's  Glory;  6,  decayed, 
resembles  Peasgood's  Nonesuch. — O.  H.  Mere 
de  Menage. — F.  L.  Small's  Admirable. — liev. 
F.  T.  »y.  Bramley's  Seedling.— II'.  D.  S. 
Trumpington. — Norlh.  1,  Newton  Wonder;  2, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  ;  3,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling ;  9,  Baumann's  Red  Reinette ;  13,  Prince 
.Albert. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  C.  Codiajums :  1,  Lady 
Zetland  ;  2,  probably  Irregulare ;  3,  probably 
triumphans;  4,  Noblesse.  Nos.  2  and  3  are 
doubtful,  as  the  specimens  were  in  very  poor 
character. — J.  M.  M.  Sedum  maximum. — 
William  Earley.  Ricinus  communis  "  Castor 
OQ  "  plant. — J.  A.  Scales  Emilia  flammea. — 
0.  T.  A-  Co.  Probably  Plantago  lanceo- 
lata ;  probably  Senecio  Jacobseus ;  speci- 
men very  scrappy. — E.  C.  Hibiscus  'Trionum. 
E.  T.  1,  Helenium  autumnale  cupressus ; 
2,  Anthemis  tinctoria ;  3,  Phygelius  capen- 
sis ;  4,  Lychnis  coronaria ;  5,  Pulicaria 
dysenterica. — J .  Fjdwards.  Acer  dasycarpum, 
the  Silver  Maple  of  Eastern  North  America. 
— Enquirer.  Chlorophytum  elatum  varie- 
gatum,  Nandina  domestica. — J.  C.  G. 
Lycium  barbarura  (chinense) ;  it  is  known 
as  the  Tea  plant  from  having  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  Tea. 
— T.  E.,  Havpenden.  Phytolacca  decandra. 
—J.  F.  X.  1,  Olearea  Haastii ;  2,  Pernettya 
mucronata;  3,  Thymus  montanus ;  4,  Lobelia 
syphilitica ;  5,  next  week ;  6,  Skimmia 
japonica;  7,  Cornus  alba  var.  Spathii;  8,  C. 
alba  variety;  9,  Artemisia  Abrotanum ;  10, 
A.  vulgaris;  11,  not  found;  12,  Antholyza 
paniculata. — //.  H.  1,  Adiantum  tenerum  ;  2, 
A.  formosum ;  3,  Lastrea  varia ;  4,  Gymno- 
gramme  calomelanos ;  5,  Onychium  japonicum. 
—E.  T.  T.  1.  Coelia  triptera  ;  2,  Bulbophyl- 
lum  auricomum  ;  3,  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ; 
4,  Brassia  maculata. 

Onions  at  Exhibitions  :  Fair  Piny.  Onions 
staged  in  competition  at  exhibitions  should  not 
have  the  skins  removed,  as  the  bulbs  are  re- 
quired to  be  shown  whole. 

Orange  Trees:  J.  T.  Oranges  will  succeed  in 
a  cool,  airy  greenhouse  in  winter,  but  they  are 
scarcely  likely  to  do  well  in  an  ordinary  dwell- 
ing room.  In  any  case,  your  seedlings  will  not 
fruit  successfully  unless  they  are  grafted.  The 
best  method  of  grafting  is  by  side  grafting. 
Cut  down  the  trees  to  the  desired  height,  and 
select  a  scion  about  half  the  size  of  the  stock. 
The  scion  should  be  securely  tied  to  the  stock 
with  worsted,  or,  if  the  tree  forming  the  stock 
is  extra  large,  some  untwisted  soft  string  may 
be  used.  On  no  account  should  bast  or  raffia 
be  employed.  Grafting  wax  sufficient  to  cover 
the  top  of  the  stock  and  .scion  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  graft  in  order  to  keep  out  water. 
Keep  the  grafted  trees  in  a  close  place,  prefer- 
ably a  pit,  and  shade  them  whenever  there  is 
sunshine.  The  temperature  of  the  pit  may 
range  from  40°  to  50°,  but  must  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  50°.  After  a  good  callus  has  formed 
the  trees  may  be  gradually  brouglit  to  the  light 
and  the  shading  discontinued.  The  grafts 
need  not  be  untied  until  the  autumn,  unless  the 
tying  material  is  found  to  be  cutting  into  the 
bark  of  the  stock. 

Potato  Tubers:  Ce.^lrian.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  your  Potato  plant.  The  young  out- 
growths have  been  injured  by  the  abnormally 
hot  weather. 

R.H.S.  Examination  :  Ernest.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  held 
each  year  on  some  date  in  April.  The  syllabus 
is  divided  into  two  parts — practical  and  theo- 
retical. A  gardener  should  be  able  to  give 
satisfactory  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
dealing  with  practical  gardening,  as  they  are 
set  on  every-day  gardening  work  and  are 
usually  of  an  elementary  nature.  The  other 
part  of  the  syllabus  requires  an  insight  into  the 
Bciences  allied  to  horticulture,  including 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Your  best 
plan  would  be  to  join  evening  classes  where 


these  subjects  are  taught,  or,  failing  that, 
you  should  obtain  suitable  text  books  and 
study  them  at  every  opportunity.  Advertise- 
ments sometimes  appear  in  our  advertising 
columns  from  persons  who  conduct  classes  'by 
post  for   intending   candidates. 

Rose  :  P.  E.  G.  Your  specimen  appears  to  be 
Rosa  lucida,  but  it  was  dry  and  withered  when 
received. 

Sale  of  Surplus  G-Ibden  Produce  :  V.  Judg- 
ing from  your  letter,  there  should  be  some  sur- 
plus produce  of  fruit  and  vegetables  available 
for  marketing  after  supplying  your  own  require- 
ments. The  produce  should  be  presented  at 
the  respective  shops  in  a  clean,  fresli,  and 
sound  condition.  The  fruits  should  be  graded, 
placing  the  large,  even-sized  fruits  free  from 
blemish  in  baskets  by  themselves,  and  so  on 
with  the  second  and  third-rate  quality  fruits. 
The  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
produce  should  contribute  largely  to  the  up- 
keep of  the  gardens.  Vegetables  which  are 
most  in  demand  in  shops  should  be  considered 
when  sowing  and  planting  the  crops,  and  a 
plentiful  and  regular  succession  of  these  should 
be  aimed  at  in  and  out  of  season.  Always  en- 
deavour to  have  a  good  supply  of  such  vege- 
tables as  Peas,  French  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners, 
Cauliflowers.  Lettuces  and  Spinach  ready  for 
marketing  when  there  ceases  to  be  a  glut  of 
these  vegetables  in  the  market  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September. 
Curled  Parsley  is  always  profitable  to  grow, 
as  also  is  Mint  during  the  early  spring  months. 
The  growing  and  marketing  of  surplus  produce 
will  necessarily  increase  the  work  of  the  gar- 
dener and  necessitate  the  exerdse  of  extra  fore- 
thought on  his  part  beyond  that  ordinarily  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  regular  duties, 
and  this  should  be  considered.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  estimate  what  sum  you  should  realise 
by  the  sale  of  the  surplus  produce,  as  much 
will  depend  upon  local  and  other  circumstances, 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge. 

Shot  Hole  Fungus:  J.  L.  The  most  certain 
remedy  known  for  this  fungus  is  "  self  boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture " ;  it  will  be  well  to 
collect  all  the  fallen  leaves  and  burn  them. 

Soil  for  Examin.4tion  :  H.  T.  S.  The  soil  is 
apparently  a  poor  sample  of  very  light  texture. 
Organic  manures,  and  especially  cow  and  pig 
dung,  would  be  valuable,  also  any  vegetable 
refuse  and  leaf  mould  to  supply  humus.  If  you 
do  as  you  suggest,  and  apply  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure,  Chrysanthemums  should  grow 
fairly  well  in  it. 

Tenant's  Fixture  :  .S'l/focrifte?-.  Your  best  plan 
will  be  to  try  and  come  to  terms  with  the 
tenant.  It  might  be  advantageous  to  buy  tlie 
factory  and  allow  him  to  continue  to  rent  it 
for  aslong  as  the  arrangement  proves  satisfac- 
tory. If  you  could  dispose  of  your  surplus 
fruit  to  him  for  jam  making,  it  would  be  an 
advantage,  and  then,  jvhen  he  retired,  you 
might  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  the  fac- 
tory. If  you  contemplate  a  local  trade,  it 
might  prove  a  disadvantage  to  dispossess  the 
tenant  of  his  business,  as  it  might  prejudice 
you  with  those  whom  you  wish  to  serve. 

■Vine  Leaves  Diseased  :  Prof.  Trciiher;/, 
iBi/.wia.  The  leaves  are  affected  with  the 
"  Grape  Mildew."  A  certain  remedy  is  to  spray 
the  vine  with  Bordeaux  mixture  made  at  half 
the  normal  strength,  commencing  the  spraying 
early  in  the  season  before  the  mildew  appears 
on  the  leaves. 

Weed  on  a  Lawn  :  C.  J.  From  your  description, 
we  suspect  the  plant  is  Prunella  vulgaris  (Self 
Heal).  Prepare  some  fine  soil,  mix  with  it 
some  nitrogenous  manure,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  apply  it  as 
a  top-dressing.  This  will  cause  the  grass  to 
grow  freely,  and  in  time  crowd  out  the  weeds. 
Repeat  the  top-dressing  in  the  spring. 

Communications  Received. —T.  H.  Cornwall  (tbanks 
for  contribution  to  the  R.G.O.P.  Box)_Rutland  Cottage 
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MARKET'GARDENING    IN 
SOUTH-EAST  SCOTLAND. 

'"PIIK  clistiict  extciuling  eastwards  from 
I  Edinburgh  for  about  30  miles  on 
-*•  the  fringe  of  the  south  shore 
of  the  Firth  of  Fortli  includes  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  highly-rented  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  world.  But  beside 
farm  produce,  vegetables  are  cultivated 
extensively  for  market,  and  some  of  the 
closest-cropped  gardens  in  Great  Britain 
are  to  be  found  there.  The  high  quality 
of  the  vegetables  grown  on  this  land  is 
well  known  ;  a  striking  feature,  too,  is  the 
clean  cultivation  of  the  ground,  for  in 
many  places,  one  may  search  in  vain  for  a 
weed  of  any  description.  Many  of  tliese 
market  gardens  have  belonged  to  the 
same  family  for  generations,  the  present 
occupiers  being  nearly  all  bred  from  a 
race  of  gardeners  reared  on  the  soil  and 
trained  to  the  business  in  a  hard  school. 
They  are  energetic  workers,  and  by  dint 
of  industry  and  skill  win  the  last  penny- 
worth that  the  soil  can  yield.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  market  gardens  varies  from 
15  to  25  acres.  The  produce  is  sold 
mainly  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
markets.  Many  of  the  older-established 
gardeners  grow  their  own  excellent 
strains  of  vegetables,  the  result  of  careful 
selection  over  many  years.  The  sti-ains 
of  early  Cabbage,  Leeks,  Ijeetroot,  Drum- 
head Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and,  in 
some  cases,  early  Milan  Turnips,  are 
second  to  none  in  commerce.  Till  recently 
the  seeds  of  these  various  stocks  were  har- 
vested in  the  gardens,  but  it  has  become  a 
common  practice  to  send  selected  plants 


to  remote  districts,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  true  strains.  Several  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive growers  send  their  plants  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  seed  is  ripened,  and  the 
results  justify  the  extra  expense. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  one  garden  of 
22  acres,  which  is  a  model  in  every  re- 
spect, may  be  taken  as  a  general 
example  of  the  manner  in  which' 
these  places  are  worked.  The  rent  in 
the  district  varies  from  £6  to  £10  per  acre  ; 
in  this  particular  instance  it  is  £9.  Two 
horses  are  kept,  with  a  man  to  attend  to 
each,  w'hile  there  are  four  other  men  and 
two  women  employed  regularly.  During 
summer  an  additional  15  or  16  women  are 
engaged,  the  work  including  weeding, 
raising  early  Potatos  and  bunching  vege- 
tables. Suitable  labour  is  readily  obtain- 
able in  the  district,  and  is  drawn  largely 
from  the  fishing  and  mining  classes  in  the 
immediate  localitj'.  Women  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per 
day,  while  the  men  receive  as  a  rule  21s. 
per  week  with  house  ;  the  hours  worked 
are  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  the  usual 
breaks  for  meal-time.  Twice  weekly,  at 
least,  and  during  summer,  oftener,  the 
employer  and  his  van-men  leave  home 
about  2.30  a.m.  for  Edinburgh  with  pro- 
duce, which  is  sold  in  the  Waverley  Mar- 
ket. Great  attention  is  paid  to  manuring 
the  ground,  which  is  dressed  heavily  with 
dung.  Artificial  manures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  occasion- 
ally for  forcing  purposes,  are  employed 
but  rarely.  Assuming  that  Potatos  are 
planted,  generally  about  the  third  week 
in  March,  the  land  receives  for  this  crop 
farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  45  tons 
per  acre.  Only  early  sorts  are  grown,  as 
inaincrop  varieties  do  not  pay.  The 
Potatos  are  raised  in  the  first  week  of 
.\ugust,  and  the  ground  receives  another 
dressing  of  55  to  60  tons  per  acre  of  the 
same  manure.  Early  in  September  it  is 
planted  with  Spring  Cabbages,  this  crop 
being  cut  and  marketed  by  the  middle  of 
the  following  June,  when  the  ground  is 
again  available.  The  only  manure  then 
applied  is  a  dressing  of  soot  at  the  rate 
of  30  cwts.  per  acre.  Leeks  are  planted 
at  the  end  of  June  or  early  in  July.  There 
is  no  fixed  rotation  of  cropping,  which 
varies  with  the  district  and  the  methods 
employed  by  the  cultivators.  After  Leeks, 
Celery  is  sometimes  planted,  the  ground 
receiving  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  for 
this  vegetable  ;  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
IGO  tons  per  acre.  It  is  the  general  prac- 
tice to  plant  early  Potatos  or  Lettuces  on 
the  ridges  thrown  up  from  the  Celery 
trenches,  these  being  harvested  before  the 
Celery  requires  earthing  up.  After  Celery, 
Beet  is  found  to  be  the  best  crop,  and  for 
it  no  manure  is  applied.  Culinary  Peas 
are  grown  largely,  planted  in  ground 
which  was  matiured  for  a  previous 
crop.  In  one  garden,  early  Turnips 
have  been  cultivated  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  16  years  in  Buccession, 
and  are  usually  the  first  in  the  local  mai-- 
ket.  This  is  done  on  a  southern  slope, 
the  previous  crop  always  being  Leeks,  the 
land  receiving  50  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
for  the  Turnips.  Every  year  this  crop  is 
marketed  in  the  first  week  of  June,  Peas 


coming  in  usually  about  the  third  week  of 
May.  White  Lisbon  Onions  are  largely 
cultivated,  this  crop  beJng  interplanted 
in  spring  with  either  Brussels  Sprouts 
or  Cabbages.  As  the  land  is  usually 
too  rich  for  raising  plants  from  seed, 
a  portion  of  ground  is  specially  reserved 
for  the  purpose,  frames  being  utilised  for 
Lettuce  and  Celery.  Most  of  the  gardens 
include  long  stretches  of  frames,  and 
often  a  greenhouse,  which,  when  not  oc- 
cupied with  young  plants,  is  used  for 
growing  a  crop  of  Tomatos  or  for  forcing 
Mint.  The  Leeks  are  generally  a  selection 
from  the  old  Musselburgh,  and  there  are 
many  fine  stocks  in  the  district.  The 
seeds  are  ripened  along  the  foot  of  walls 
or  hedges,  but  some  growers,  as  already 
stated,  send  plants  to  the  south  for  seed 
purposes.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  developed 
from  the  Dalkeith  stock,  and  many 
growers  have  some  very  good  selections 
that  are  not  to  be  excelled  anywhere,  and 
this  also  applies  to  Cabbages.  These  stocks 
are  zealously  guarded  by  the  owners 
aod  carefully  retained  by  them,  having 
been  in  the  families  for  many  years.  Home- 
saved  Beetroot  is  preferred,  Northumber- 
land Red,  Edinburgh  Market,  and  Chel- 
tenham Greenleaf  being  the  favoui'ite 
irariocies.  In  Potatos,  Mid-Lothian  Early 
•s  now  the  general  variety  cultivated,  these 
kee.'i.  growers  having  long  ago  recognised 
that  it  is  the  best  for  their  purpose,  giv- 
ing a  good  crop  always  and  tubers  of  fine 
quality.  Epicure  is  still  grown,  but  not 
so  Lirgely  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Dal- 
uieny  Early  proved  almost  useless.  The 
old  British  Queen  is  still  grown  for  a 
sedond  early  crop.  The  Drumhead  Savoys 
are  all  homo-saved,  and  are  carefully 
grown  and  selected  year  after  year. 
Many  are  grown  to  an  enormous  size, 
weight  being  a  consideration  in  the  mar- 
ket. Rhubarb  is  largely  forced  in  houses, 
and  these,  when  not  occupied  by  Rhu- 
barb, are  used  for  a  crop  of  Mushrooms. 
The  Rhubarb  is  carefully  planted  out  after 
being  forced,  the  varieties  being  usually 
Early  Albert,  Victoria,  and  Tobolsk. 
Daws's  Champion  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon, several  growers  already  having  a 
good  stock  of  this  variety.  Heavy  crops 
are  the  rule  in  these  gardens.  ■  One 
grower  secured  over  50  tons  of  I^eeks  i)er 
acre,  and  16  to  18  tons  of  early  Potatos 
is  a  common  crop.  Manure  is  a  heavy 
item  in  the  expenditure.  It  varies  fi-om 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  the 
district.  The  market  growers  stack  it  and 
keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition,  so 
that  it  loses  little  or  none  of  its  fei'tilisiiig 
properties. 

Expenditure  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
£15  to  £30  per  acre  for  labour  and  manure, 
the  returns  varying  from  £60  to  £180  per 
acre.  The  land  is  given  occasionally  a 
dressing  of  lime,  so  that  it  is  always  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  plants.  Com- 
petition from  Continental-grown  vege- 
tables is  now  severe,  but  the  home-grown 
produce  is  of  much  superior  quality.  The 
marketing  arrangements  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to  intro- 
duce co-operative  selling.  Geoiije  M. 
Taylor,  Mid-Lothian. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


FICUS  PANDURATA  =  LYE  ATA. 
At  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition  held 
in  April,  1903,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  showed  a  group  of  new  plants,  which, 
included  a  Ficus  with  large,  handsome  foli- 
age and  named  F.   pandurata  (see  figs.   107  and 


fcrous,  and  persistent.  The  base  is  distinctly 
cordate,  with  rounded  auricles,  and  the 
petiole  is  about  an  inch  long.  Another  char- 
acter which  distinguishes  this  species  is  the 
large,  dark  brown,  persistent,  bract-like,  boat- 
F.liape:!  stipules,  which  are  about  2  inches  long, 
and  set  so  as  to  hide  the  stem.  The  plant  is 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  stem  cuttings, 
and  it  enjoys  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  at  all 
times.  Among  large-leaved  Ficuses,  this  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  yet  introduced. 


Fig.  107. — FICUS  lyrata  (pandurata). 


108).  This  plant  has  since  become  popular,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  on  account  of  its 
decorative  qualities  and  its  good  nature  under 
cultivation.  It  usually  forms  a  simple,  sturdy, 
upright  stem,  which  is  clothed  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  with  foliage,  even  when  the  stem  is 
12  feet  high.  The  name  pandurata — fiddle-like — • 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  shape  of  the  leaves 
(see  fig.  108),  which  are  broadest  in  the  upper 
half,  their  length  varying  from  8  to  18  inches,  and 
their  width  about  one-third  less.  They  are 
leathery     in     texture,     dark     green,     quite     gla- 


A  few  days  ago,  when  looking  through  the  fine 
series  of  figures  of  Ficuses  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Annuls 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  I  came  across 
a  figure  of  one  called  F.  pandurata,  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  plant  thus  named  by 
Messrs.  Sander.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Hance 
as  a  low,  diffuse  bush,  with  membranous  pan- 
duriform  leaves,  and  is  a  native  of  South  China. 
The  habitat  of  Messrs.  Sander's  plant  was  not 
known.  Search  through  the  specimens  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  however,  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  type  specimen  of  F.  lyrata,  and  care- 


ful comparison  proved  its  identity  with  Messrs. 
Sander's  plant.  This  species  was  named  and 
described  by  Dr.  Warburg,  of  Berlin,  in  Engler's 
Botanisrhes  Jalirhuch,  vol.  20  (1894).  where  we 
are  told  that  the  species  grows  to  a  height  of  40 
feet,  and  it  was  found  by  Preuss  near  Elephant 
Lake,  Cameroons.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  plant  was  introduced  into  cultivation  by  the 
Germans,  but  on  this  point  perhaps  Messrs. 
Sander  can  enlighten  us.  The  change  of  name  in 
this  case  is  not  fortunate,  as  the  leaves  of  this 
Ficus  are  certainly  not  lyre-shaped,  but  fiddle- 
shaped.  Still,  this  makes  no  difference,  and  we 
must  conform  with  the  rule  which  gives  pre- 
ference to  the  oldest  name,  unless  that  name  hap- 
pens to  be  wrong.  A  good  popular  name  for  the 
plant  would  be  that  of  the  "  fiddle  Fig."    IF.   IF. 


THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL    HINTS    FOR    OCTOBER. 

October  is  a  very  busy  month  in  the  Rose 
garden.  Wherever  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable 
rondition,  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  fairly 
ripe,  planting  may  be  commenced  by  the  end  of 
*jhe  month.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
habit  of  growth  of  varieties  before  planting  them, 
as  it  is  not  pleasing  to  find  a  vigorous  grower 
outcrowding  its  neighbour  or  a  dwarf  grower 
placed  at  the  back  of  a  border  where  it  is  hidden 
by  other  plants.  A  good  effect  may  be  gained 
by  planting  beds  or  groups  of  two  varietie& 
only,  arranging  the  dwarfer-growing  sort  around 
the  out,side.  Colours  should  also  be  considered  in 
planting.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  firmly,  treading 
the  soil  about  the  roots  as  it  is  added.  The  roots 
should  be  spread  out  and,  should  the  soil  be- 
very  dry,  a  copious  watering  afforded  after  the- 
first  layer  of  soil  is  added.  Dwarf  Hoses  need 
planting  about  3  inches  above  the  junction  of 
the  scion  and  stock  :  stock  standards  should  never 
be  planted  deeply.  They  will  need  staking  at. 
once  to  secure  them  from  damage  by  autumn 
winds.  If  the  plants  have  young  shoots  at  th& 
points  of  their  growths,  it  is  well  to  prune  them 
away,  otherwise  they  will  tax  the  energies  of  the- 
roots,  which  will  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sufficient  moisture  after  they  are  transplanted. 
Should  the  plants  arrive  from  the  nursery  in  a 
dry  and  partially  shrivelled  condition,  immerse 
them  in  water  for  a  day  previous  to  planting ;  if 
the  weather  is  frosty,  bury  them  in  soil  without- 
unpacking  them,  until  the  weather  is  favourable. 
October  is  the  best  month  for  procuring  Briars 
for  use  as  stocks  for  standards.  It  is  essential 
that  the  roots  are  not  harmed  by  froft,  and  if 
the  plantin.'  i.<  done  whilst  the  groun  is  warm, 
new  roots  will  have  a  much  better  Aance  of 
forming. 

Oitober  is  by  far  I  he  best  month  ii.  whicli  *,o 
propagate  from  cuttings  stocks  of  the  Manetti, 
De  la  Orifferae,  and  those  known  as  the  cutting 
Briar  stocks,  for  grafting  dwarf  plants.  Seedling. 
Briars  may  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  it  does 
not  pay  the  amateur  to  raise  them.  The  cuttings- 
should  be  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
Rose  cuttings,  but  they  should  be  longer,  and 
it  is  imperative  to  remove  carefully  all  but  the 
two  or  three  top  buds,  for  if  their  removal  is- 
neglected  there  will  be  serious  trouble  with 
suckers  later  on.  I  much  prefer  cuttings  obtained: 
from  seedling  Briars  to  those  taken  from  shoul- 
ders of  standard  stocks.  Those  from  the  seedling 
stocks  are  smaller,- and  the  -removal  of  the  surplus 
buds  takes  longer,  but  they  root  better,  and  fur- 
nish stocks  with  less  pith  than  those  from  the- 
standards.  While  upon  the  subject  of  stocks,  I 
may  mention  that  only  the  hedge  Briars  in- 
tended for  standards  need  planting  now.  Stand- 
ard stocks  may  be  planted  deeper  the  first 
year  than  is  advisable  -when  they  are  trans- 
planted. Let  the  soil  about  the  roots  be 
made  quite  firm,  and  plant  at  9  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  allowing  3^  feet  apart  between  the- 
rows.  There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  working  them 
during   the  summer  if  they  are   crowded.     Not 
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enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  trimming  of 
standard  Briars.  Cut  off  aU  clumsy  and  nobby 
roots,  as  these  will  only  decay,  or.  if  they  live, 
produce  a  large  number  of  suckers.  The  roots 
of  the  Briar  may  be  trimmed  much  shorter  than 
is  done  by  many,  and  Briars  may  be  trans- 
planted better  if  the  roots  have  been  well  pruned. 

Roses  under  Glass. 
Pot  Roses  should  be  housed,  or  protected  by 
other  means,  from  rains  and  frost.    They  may  be 


very  ripe,  do  not  commence  forcing  the  plants 
until  next  month.  If  the  plants  are  fairly  well 
ripened,  continue  to  lift  and  pot  Roses,  keeping 
them  as  cool  as  possible,  and  do  not  allow  the 
wood  to  shrivel  in  the  least.  A  batch  of  these 
plants  should  be  very  useful  for  late  forcing,  and 
will  blossom  just  in  advance  of  those  outside. 

Stocks  intended  for  grafting  ne.xt  month  should 
be  potted  up  at  once,  plunging  them  deep  enough 
to  cover  that  portion  of  the  stem  on  which  the 
graft   will   be   inserted.     I   will    deal     with     the 
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allowed  full  exposure  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  but  unless  they  can  be  protected 
quickly  when  necessary,  the  wood  is  often  spoilt 
for  forcing  purposes.  Pits,  frames,  and  cool- 
houses  may  be  used  for  the  dwarfer  plants,  but 
weeping  standards  in  pots  will  require  more  head- 
room. The  wood  needs  to  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
but  it  must  not  be  frosted.     Unless  the  wood  is 


methods  of  grafting  in  my  next  notes,  meanwhile 
the  new  roots  will  be  forming,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  stock  a  little  more  forward  than  the 
scion.  Stocks  that  were  potted  a  few  weeks 
earlier  are  quite  equal  to  those  established  during 
the  summer,  as  the  root*  start  to  grow  quickly 
when  placed  in  fresh  soil  and  plunged  in  a  pit  or 
cool  frame.     Practice. 


THE  KAISERIN  AUGUSTA  VICTORIA 
GROUP. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  brought  out  by 
Lambert  in  1891,  is  well  known  as  a  beautiful 
lemon-white  Rose,  and  holds  a  good  place  in  the 
list  of  exhibition  Roses.  Where  it  does  well  it 
is  a  useful  Rose,  generally  well  shaped,  and  of 
fair  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  relied  on  to 
stand  well  in  the  exhibition  box  or  specimen 
vase.  It  does  not,  however,  succeed  in  all 
gardens,  nor  is  it  very  free  in  flowering.  Possi- 
bly it  is  better  in  the  south  than  in  the  colder 
north,  for  I  think  it  is  not  always  a  success  on 
the  cold  clays  of  the  Midlands,  and  in  my  own 
garden,  some  15  miles  north  of  London,  I  have 
seldom  kept  it  long.  It  has,  it  is  true,  produced^ 
a  climbing  sport,  which  is  vigorous  enough,  but 
with  me  it  has  proved  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
Rose  on  account  of  its  pex'sistent  refusal  to  flower 
anywhere  except  at  the  very  top. 

We  have  now  several  Roses  of  a  rather  similar 
type,  which  are  worth  consideration.  In  1901, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  sent  out  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  a  pale,  lemon-coloured  Rose,  with  a 
somewhat  deeper  colour  in  the  centre,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  of  pink.  This  is  often  a  beautiful 
Rose,  and  the  colouring  very  delicate,  but  the 
plant  is  only  of  moderate  growth,  which  means 
that  it  is  not  a  very  good  doer,  and  the  texture  of 
the  petals  is  not  very  firm,  while  the  Rose  does 
not  stand  so  well  when  cut  as  does  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria.  The  Duchess  of  Portland  ob- 
tained a  Gold  IMedal  in  its  day,  but  is  already 
e-xcluded  from  the  N.R.S.  catalogue. 

The  aiext  year,  1902,  Schneider  obtained  Perle 
von  Godesberg  as  a  sport  from  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  This  Rose  is  of  a  slightly  deeper  colour 
than  its  parent,  and  has  proved  with  me  to  be  a 
more  satisfactory  Rose  in  the  garden.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  moderately  vigorous,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  long-lived  plant,  and  requires 
renewal  from  time  to  time.  Its  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  produced  more  freely  than  those  of  its 
parent,  and  they  are  firm  and  of  good  substance, 
lasting  fairly  well  when  cut  in  the  house  or 
staged   in  the  exhibition  box. 

In  1904,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  produced 
Mrs.  David  McKee.  This  is  proving  a  better 
garden  plant  than  any  of  the  Roses  named.  The 
foliage  is  good,  and  the  plant  fairly  hardy  and 
floriferous.  The  flowers  are  a  creamy-white, 
often  slightly  deeper  coloured  in  the  centre,  and 
t!ie  petals  are  large,  shapely,  and  fairly  full.  It 
seemed  likely  to  make  a  good  exhibition  Rose, 
but  in  this  respect  I  have  found  it  somewhat  dis- 
appointing, as  it  is  apt  to  collapse  unexpectedly. 
Perhaps  it  is  one  of  those  Roses  which  do  not 
like  tiie  atmosphere  of  a  hot  tent.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  on  its  merits  as  a  garden 
Rose  that  .Mrs.  David  McKee  will  have  to  lely 
to  secure  popular  favour. 

This  year  (1911),  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons 
have  given  us  another  Rose  of  a  similar  type  in 
Mabel  Drew.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  it.-i 
value  in  the  garden,  but  it  may  be  described  a.-; 
a  fuller  Mrs.  David  McKee,  and,  so  far  as  one 
may  judge  of  it  from  the  appearance  of  maiden 
plants,  Mabel  Drew  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory 
Rose.  The  test  is  not  a  strong  one,  and  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  a  few  years  until  we  have 
grown  and  tested  it  in  our  own  gardens  before 
its  merits  or  demerits  will  appear;  but  the  new- 
comer seems  promising,  and  belongs  to  a.  beauti- 
ful group,  of  which  many  rosarians  would  like  to 
find  a  member  alike  useful  in  the  garden  and  for 
cutting.  As  such,  it  is  well  worth  a  trial ;  but  we 
shall  have  many  questions  to  ask  of  it  before  we 
admit  it  to  the  position  of  a  popular  favourite. 
Will  it  open  well  in  a  dull  season?  Will  it  ball 
in  a  wet  one  ?  And  will  it,  in  all  seasons,  flower 
freely  and  retain  its  form  whether  grown  as  an 
exhibition  Rose  or  for  garden  decoration?  Two 
or  three  more  summers  should  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  hope  that  the  verdict  may  be 
favourable,  for  the  Rose  cornea  of  a  good  type. 
While  Rose. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


The  Camellia.* 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Le  Texnier 
began  to  write  his  excellent  series  of  little  books 
on  the  }\istory  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
florists'  flowers,  including  the  Chrysanthemum, 
Dahlia,  Carnation,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Begonia, 
Canna,  Fuchsia,  and  Cyclamen,  Ail  the  books 
are  more  or  less  uniformly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and,  what  is  perhaps  more  important 
than  all,  the  result  of  the  author's  pei^onal 
research. 

Among  English  horticultural  writers  we  have 
no  one  exactly  like  Le  Texnier,  for  besides 
giving  us  this  useful  series  of  floral  histories,  in 
which  there  is  much  matter  new  to  English 
readers,  he  has  also  written  in  identical  style 
biographies  of  some  of  the  great  gardeners  and 
amateurs. 

The  historical  and  literary  aspects  often  hold 
a  far  less  important  place  in  gardening  books 
than  they  deserve.  When  a  competent  grower 
of  a  particular  flower  compiles  a  treatise  on  its 
care  and  culture  he  begins  his  work  by  adding  a 
few  pages  on  the  subject  of  history,  which  part 
of  the  book  is  frequently  the  least  satisfactory, 
and  might,  in  many  cases,  be  omitted  altogether, 

M,  Le  Texnier  has  not  only  the  patience  neces- 
sary for  such  work,  but  all  the  material  at  hand 
for  '^leaning  it  from  authoritative  sources.  He 
possesses  also  the  ability  of  sifting  and  arrang- 
ing his  matter,  beside  tlie  literary  skill  to  place 
the  result  in  an  acceptable  form  before  his 
readers.  No  student  of  floricultural  history  and 
literature  should  be  without  the  complete  series 
known  as  Essuis  sur  I'Histoirc  de  Quelques 
Flcurs  d'Onienunt. 

"  Le  Camellia "  occupies  40  closely-printed 
pages.  The  story  of  the  flower  is  told  from  the 
earliest  times,  beginning  with  Kaempfer's  re- 
ference in  his  Ama  nitates  cxoliccc  in  1712.  The 
progress  of  its  culture  in  England,  Belgium, 
France,  Holland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  is 
given  in  detail,  and  forms  the  groundwork 
upon  which  a  much  more  elaborate  historical 
account  could  easily  be  prepared.  The  plan  of  'Le 
Camellia  "  is  uniform  with  the  other  of  the  series, 
and  those  English  authors  on  floricultural  mat- 
ters whose  knowledge  is  often  limited  to  what 
has  happened  within  their  own  country  would 
do  well  to  widen  it  by  a  perusal  of  some  of  these 
concise  little  works,  which  should  find  a  per- 
manent place  on  the  shelves  of  their  reference 
library.     C. 

Orchids  for  Amateurs. f 

The  object  of  this  new  work  on  Orchids  is  to 
show  the  amateur  gardener  that  these  plants  do 
not  all  require  a  special  house  for  their  culture, 
but  that  many  may  be  grown  successtuly  in  houses 
where  ordinary  greerdiouse  plants  are  cultivated. 
The  author's  experiences  are  those  of  an  ama- 
teur who  grows  Orchids  on  a  small  scale,  and  he 
has  taken  oonsidemble  pains  to  convey  his  ideas 
in  simple  language.  The  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first  section  deals  with  Orchids 
suitable  for  cultivatirg  in  cool  houses,  some  60 
species  being  enumerated  with  remarks  as  to 
their  treatment,  housing  and  other  requirements. 

The  second  part  treats  of  Orchids  suitable  for 
growing  in  a  v/arm  house.  About  50  species  are 
dealt  with,  and  short  chapters  on  potting,  water- 
ing and  other  cultural  details  are  given. 

The  remaining  part  gives  the  author's  idea  of 
the  treatment  of  imported  Orchids,  propagation, 
insect  pests,  fungous  diseases  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  Orchids.  The  remarks  certainly 
j-ustify  the  title,  for  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  merits  of  the  book  that  the  amateur  is  in 
e\idence  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  There 
are   some   recommendations   in   the   book   which 

•  Essais  sur  VHisloire  de  Quelques  Fleurs  d'Onmnent.  Le 
Camellia,     (Paris;  IJbrairie  Horlicole,) 

+  Orchids  for  Amateurs,  hy  C.  Alwyn  Harrison,  edited  bv 
T.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  (London:  W.  H.  and  L.  CoUing- 
ridge,  Aldersgate  Street.)    Price  2s.  6d. 


might  give  new  ideas  even  to  expert  Orchid 
growers.  For  example,  under  the  heading 
"  Feeding  "  we  find,  "  To  prevent  Oncidiums 
from  deteriorating,  feeding,  supplemented  by  an- 
nual repanning,  is  of  absolute  necessity.  Gttano 
should  be  given  three  times  a  week  during  the 
growing  season,  and  when  in  flower.  Add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  dry  guano  also  to  the  compost 
of  Oncidium  macranthum  and  Marshallianum. 
If  few,  and  repanned  annually,  this  deterioration 
will  be  effectually  checked,"  This,  and  some 
other  remarks  are  difficult  to  understand,  but  the 
author  has  evidently  derived  a  considerable 
amouitt  of  pleasure  from  his  own  small  collection 
of  Orchids,  and  has  carefully  noted  the  methods 
which  have  produced  the  best  results.  There 
are  20  illustrations  of  popular  Orchids,  and  the 
book  is  well  printed  and  furnished  with  a  good 
index. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  title  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  little  work  issued  some  time  ago  by 
Messrs,  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  the  well-known  Or- 
chid firm  of  Rawdon,  Leeds, 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  227.) 
PART    PLAYED    BY    ENZY:/ES    IN    THE 
ECONOMY    OF    PLANTti    AND    ANIMALS. 

Much  labour  has  been  expended  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  endeavour  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  known 
as  enzymes,  and  to  realise  more  completely 
the  exact  part  they  play  in  the  economy  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  importance  of  a  greater  know- 
ledge of  these  bodies,  if  we  are  to  understand 
more  fully  the  nature  of  life  and  life-processes, 
has  been  recognised  for  some  time. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Armstrong's  paper,  which  was  read 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Chemical  and  Agricul- 
tural sections  of  the  British  Association,  was  to  a 
large  extent  a  resume  of  the  interesting  investi- 
gations carried  out  by  his  father  and  himself. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  products  formed 
during  the  action  of  an  enzyme  accumulate  and 
combine  with  that  agent,  bringing  about  a  stop- 
page of  the  re-action  and  preventing  the  changes 
from  going  too  far. 

An  enzyme  does  not  usually  occur  in  an  active 
state,  but  requires  the  presence  of  another  sub- 
stance to  set  it  free.  Thus  Stirling  found  that 
there  was  a  substance  "secretin"  which  was 
not  destroyed  on  boiling  (and  was,  therefore,  not 
itself  an  enzyme),  the  presence  of  which  was 
necessary  for  the  liberation  of  enzymes  in  the 
boilies  of  animals.  Also,  the  material  to  be  acted 
on  is  not  always  readily  accessible  to  the  enzyme, 
e.g,,  in  plants  the  gluc«sides  and  the  enzymes 
which  decompose  them  are  stored  usually  in 
different  cells.  To  secretin,  and  some  other  sub- 
stances like  it.  Starling  gave  the  name  "hor- 
mone," and  Dr.  Armstrong  has  thought  fit  to 
extend  the  use  of  this  term  to  include  other 
exciting  substances,  in  many  ways  allied  to  secre- 
tin, such  as  chloroform,  toluene,  &c. 

Thus  a  leaf  of  Aucuba  placed  in  toluene  water 
very  soon  blackens,  the  toluene  serving  as  a  hor- 
mone and  liberating  the  enzyme,  which  acts  on 
the  glucoside  in  the  leaf  to  produce  as  a  result- 
ant a  black  substance.  A  Laurel  leaf  treated  in 
the  same  way  does  not  blacken,  but  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  evolved,  the  particular  change  in  any  case 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  gluco- 
side present  in  the  leaf. 

In  plants,  a  large  number  of  glucosides  occur, 
but  in  such  small  quantities  that  their  isolation 
is  very  difficult  except  in  seeds,  &c.  Miss 
Wheldale  has  obtained  evidence  that  the  produc- 
tion of  some  plant-pigments  is  due  to  the  inter- 
action of  these  glucosides  and  enzymes.  Possibly 
tlte  production  of  perfumes  is  due  to  a  similar 
cause,  the  special  period  at  which  the  perfume  is 
liberated  may  possibly  be  determined  by  that  at 
which  a  hormone  is  produced.  Most  of  the 
substances    tacked    on    to    the     sugar    in    the 


glucosides  can  act  as  hormones  :  so  that 
on  the  hydrolysis  of  these  glucosides  these 
hormones  are  liberated  and  further  de- 
generative changes  occur.  Ammonia  and  car- 
bon-dioxide also  act  as  hormones.  In  this  connec- 
tion, Dr,  Russell's  experiments  on  the  stimula- 
tion of  root  growth  in  partly  sterilised  soils  may 
be  mentioned.  Briefly,  the  partial  sterilisation 
results  in  a  differential  destruction  of  the  soil 
organisms,  the  net  result  of  which  is  that  am- 
monia is  liberated  in  the  soil. 

The  high  stimulative  effect  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate when  used  as  a  manure  may  receive  some 
explanation  on  these  lines.  It  is  quite  passible 
that  each  glucoside  has  its  own  particular  enzy- 
me, but  until  the  isolation  of  glucoside  and 
enzyme  can  be  effected  with  more  precision  than 
at  present  this  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  a  plant  has  in,  say,  its  leaves, 
enzymes  capable  of  acting  for  the  most  part  only 
on  the  glucosides  in  those  leaves.  The  enzymes 
occurring  in  the  seeds,  however,  are  much  more 
catholic  in  action. 

It  is  possible  that  the  total  number  of  enzymes 
present  in  the  seed  may  in  some  way  become 
segregated  in  the  various  members  of  the  mature 
plant.  Whether  this  is  the  case,  or  whether  the 
enzymes  in  seed  and  leaf  are  totally  different  in 
character,    remains   for   future   work   to   show, 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  is  the  variation 
of  glucoside  with  conditions.  Thus,  last  year 
Lotus  corniculatus  was  found  to  contain  no  hydro- 
cyanic acid  except  in  some  few  plants  all  growing 
under  rather  arid  conditions.  This  summer,  on 
the  contrary,  practically  all  plants  examined 
from  different  parts  of  England  contained  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  some  plants  from  Scotland,  how- 
ever, contained  none.  This  shows  that  we  are 
not  dealing  here  with  two  varieties  of  Lotus,  but 
that  the  chemical  nature  of  the  plant  is  altered 
by  different  external  conditions. 

The  case  of  some  of  the  Vicias  again  is  worth 
noting.  Through  the  whole  of  their  growing 
period  they  show  no  trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
except  just  before  the  pods  begin  to  ripen  and 
turn  black. 

DUNE   VEGETATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Section,  Prof. 
Cowles,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  account  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  moving  dunes  which  border  the 
eastern  shores  of  Lake  Jlichigan, 

In  some  places  these  dunes  pre:«nt  a  front  of 
moving  sand  40  metres  to  60  metres  hi,e;h,  ad- 
vancing steadily  and  submerging  the  forests  and 
cultivated  lands  in  their  line  of  advance. 

The  rate  of  movement  has  been  measured  over 
a  number  of  years  by  Prof.  Cowles  and  his 
students,  by  "  blazing  "  the  trees  which  stand 
in  the  path  of  advance,  and  the  interesting 
photographs  were  shown  recording  striking 
changes  in  the  topography  of  the  country  which 
had  occurred  during  the  last  15  years. 

The  ecology  of  the  dune  vegetation  is 
peculiar.  Certain  species,  e.g.,  Tilia  ameri- 
cana  show  amazing  vitality,  and  respond  to  the 
gradual  submergence  in  sand  by  sending  out 
adventitious  roots  from  the  upper  branches.  One 
such  specimen,  40  metres  high,  submerged  to  a 
height  of  38  metres  in  sand,  was  in  full  flower  and 
leaf  when  photographed.  Other  curious  results 
occur,  for  example,  the  American  vine,  Vitis 
vulpina,  growing  as  a  climber,  is  often  left 
marooned  at  the  apex  of  the  hillock  of  sand 
under  which  the  trees  originally  supporting  it 
are  buried. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  distinct  suc- 
cession of  floras  which  establish  themselves  as 
the  dunes  become  more  stable.  The  first  species 
to  become  established  are  various  sand-breeding 
grasses,  such  as  Psamma  arenaria,  also  trees  like 
Populus  deltoides,  the  latter  showing  remark- 
able vitality,  and  being  the  first  arboreous  species 
to  become  established,  as  well  as  the  last  to  dis- 
appear when  overwhelmed  by  sand.  Next  occurs 
a  zone  of  shrubs,  characterised  by  Pruuus 
pumila,  various  species  of  Willow,  accompanied 
later  by  Vitis  vulpina. 
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As  the  dunes  become  more  stable,  various 
species  of  Pinus  become  established  with 
Quercus  velutina  and  a  characteristic  under- 
growth quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  open 
dunes.  Finally,  behind  the  dunes  proper,  a 
dense  forest  of  various  mesophytic  trees  occurs 
as  the  last  stage  in  the  series,  including  Pinus 
Strobus,  Hemlock  Spruce,  Beech,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera,  and  Nyssa  sylvatica. 

A  point  of  some  interest  is  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain mesophytic  and  marsh  plants  show  the 
greatest  amount  of  re^sistance  to  the  onslaught  of 
the  extremely  xerophytic  conditions  induced  by 
the  sand,  and  nut,  as  might  be  expected,  the  more 


structure,  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
protoplasm.  Well-known  cases  are  the  Lichens, 
and  annual  plants  on  the  formation  of  seeds. 

Less  known  are  some  of  the  desert  plants  of 
Algeria,  for  example,  a  species  of  Peganum.  This 
plant  is  structurally  a  hygrophyte,  with  large 
leaves,  thin  cuticle,  stomata  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves,  &c.  :  nor  has  it  the  long  tap  root  of  plants 
like  the  Colocynth,  enablir.g  it  to  make  use  of 
subterranean  water  supplies.  It  has,  however,  one 
peculiarity  in  which  (as  Fitting  showed)  it  differs 
from  most  plants,  namely,  the  very  high  osmotic 
pressure  of  its  cell  sap.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  root  hairs  of  this  plant  are  able  to  obtain 


Fig.  ioq. — ligustrum  ovai.ifolil'm  multiflorum  in  .mr.  buwles's  g.\rdi;n. 


xerophytic  forms,   which  are,  curiously  enough, 
the  first  to  give  way  as  the  sand  advances. 

TKANSPIUATION     OF    PLANTS. 

A  SEMi-poPUtAR  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Francis  Darwin,  F.K.S.,  entitled  "The  Balance 
sheet  of  a  Plant."      ^ 

The  lecturer  confined  his  attention,  for  t)ic 
most  part,  to  adaptations  in  plants  against  in 
jury  fronvloss  of  water  of  a  more  or  less  tern 
porary  character. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  besides  the  temporary 
xeropliyliy  conferred  on  some  plants  (e.g.,  de- 
ciduous trees)  by  their  structure,  there  are  other 
plants  which  are  able  to  withstand  temporary 
desiccation,  not  by  reason  of  any  peculiarity  of 


water  from  soil  particles  much  more  efficiently 
than  is  the  case  where  the  osmotic  pressure  is  of 
the  normal  magnitude. 

It  was  suggested  that  Peganum  might  be  only 
an  extreme  case  of  a  general  plienomenon,  and 
that  there  is  some  evidence  that  when  a  plant 
in  a  country  like  our  own  begins  to  suffer  from 
loss  of  water,  the  osmotic  pressure  begins  to  go 
up,  automatically  enabling  the  root  hairs  of  the 
plant  to  obtain  water  from  the  soil  more 
.effectually. 

•  The  lecturer  also  dealt  in  detail  with  the  ex- 
perimental work  that  had  recently  been  occupy 
ing  himself  and  Miss  Pertz — namely,  the  dis- 
proving of  Lloyd's  contention  that  the  stomata 
have  no  regulatory  function  on  transpiration. 


As  a  result  of  many  experiments,  it  was  found 
that  the  size  of  the  openings  of  the  stomata  was 
proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  water  was 
given  off,  and  it  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  stomata  form,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the 
chief  regulating  mechanism  of  transpiration. 

In  conclusion,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  saying  whether,  under  given  conditions, 
it  was  best  for  the  plant  to  have  its  stomata- 
open  or  closed.  Thus  in  a  hot,  dry  climate, 
when  one  would  expect  the  stomata  to 
close,  so  as  to  economise  water,  they  some- 
times remain  open.  In  this  case,  the  explanation 
appears  to  be  that  closure  of  the  stomata  (and 
the  consequent  preventing  of  evaporation)  would 
result  in  a  fatal  overheating  of  the  leaf. 

ELECTRICITY    AND    PLANT    LIFE. 

The  effect  of  electricity  on  certain  functions 
of  plant  life,  a  subject  which  has  always  appealed  ■ 
to  popular  fancy,  was  dealt  with  in  two  papers 
read  before  the  Agi'icultural  section. 

The  first  of  these  papers  was  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Priestly  and  Miss  E.  M.  Lee.  The  experiments 
consisted  in  ascertaining  the  effect  of  a  direct 
current  on  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  decompos- 
ing milk.  In  the  case  of  weak  currents  the 
decomposition  usually  proceeded  rather  more 
rapidly  where  the  current  was  used  than  in  the 
control  where  no  current  was  used,  though  the 
results  obtained  do  not  seem  entirely  conclusive. 
Currents  higher  than  about  40  microamperes  ap- 
peared to  retard  growth,  150  microamperes  caus- 
ing complete  inhibition. 

The  second  paper  dealt  with  investigations  of 
.\1  .ssrs.  J.  H.  Priestly  and  R.  C.  Knight  on  the 
effects  of  electric  discharge  on  the  respiration  of 
Pea  seedlings. 

The  authors  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  ruto 
of  respiration  is  (1)  decreased  when  a  direct  i\ir- 
rcnt  is  used,  even  when  this  is  very  weak,  (2) 
slightly  increased  when  an  alternating  current  is 
used,  (3)  very  considerably  increased  when  an 
overhead  discharge  of  high  voltago  is  employed. 
The  authors'  numbers,  however,  do  not  in  every 
case  support  this  interpretation  very  convinc- 
ingly. In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  besides  acting  directly  on  the 
plants  used,  the  current  may  act  indirectly  by 
altering  the  conditions  in  which  the  plinit  is 
growing. 

Field  experiments  were  also  carried  uut,  and 
an  increase  in  crop,  though  not  always  very 
marked,  was  generally  obtained.  When  the  poles, 
bearing  the  electrified  wires,  were  moved  to  some 
other  part  of  the  field,  it  was  this  new  area 
which  usually  showed  the  increase  in  the  year 
following.  The  evidence  of  there  being  an  in- 
creased yield,  and  the  amount  of  the  increase,  do 
not  seem  to  justify  the  application  of  the  scheme 
nn  a  commercial  basis  at  present. 


LIGUSTRUM   OVALIFOLIUM  MULTIFLORUM. 

Tui.s  beautiful  frio  (liuvc'iing  form  nf  1  lie  l,i(i;i.l 
leaved  Privet  was  a  liappy  discovery  made  by 
Mr.  George  Paul  in  a  Continental  nursery,  where 
it  was  planted  among  L.  ovalifolium  in  a. 
hedge.  His  quick  eye  noticed  its  unusual  florifer- 
ousness,  and  he  carried  it  off  to  become  the' 
parent  of  many  a  handsome  free-growing  bush, 
instead  of  leading  a  life  of  constant  shearing  in 
a  trim  hedge.  In  early  July  every  axillary  shooti 
ends  in  a  spike  of  pur©  white  flowers,  and  these 
are  so  freely  produced  that,  as  the  accompanying 
illustration '{see  fig.  109)  shows,  they  almost  hide 
the  leaves. 

In  early  July  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  the  garden,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
endowed  with  the  strong  Elder-like  scent  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Privet  family,  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  most  people.  I  have  found  it  aa 
hardy  as  the  ordinary  Privet.  A  severe  winter- 
browns  and  removes  many  of  its  leaves,  but  has 
not  so  far  killed  back  any  shoots.  E.  A.  BowUf^ 
Waltham  Cross. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  Iames  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Seeds  for  Present  Sowing. — A  sowing  of 
Bweet  Peas  made  now  will  furnish  plants  that 
will  be  useful  in  early  spring,  either  for  decora- 
tion or  for  furnishing  cut  blooms.  Those 
intended  for  specimens  should  be  grown  in 
9-inch  pots,  but  those  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
may  be  grown  in  boxes.  The  boxes  may  be 
accommodated  at  the  ends  of  houses  next  to  the 
roof-glas.s.  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light. 
They  will  occupy  little  room,  and  give  a  good 
return  without  much  trouble.  In  either  case, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  small  pots,  three 
eeeds  being  a  sulficient  number  in  each  pot.  They 
should  be  germinated  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  until 
the  season  of  frost  approaches,  when  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  warm  house.  The  shoots  may- 
be pinched  when  about  3  inches  high,  and,  if  the 
plants  are  growing  freely,  they  may  be  afforded 
a  larger  receptacle.  iSIignonette  may  also  be 
sown  now.  Some  of  the  best  plants  of  Mignon- 
ette that  I  ever  grew  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
at  tlus  time  of  the  year.  Sow  in  45-inch  pots, 
placing  a  little  fowl  dung  over  the  drainage  ma- 
terials and  mix  mortar  rubble  with  the  loam  in- 
stead of  silver  sand.  Make  the  soil  very  firm, 
and  u-se  it  preferably  when  on  the  dry  side,  but 
water  it  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated, and  remove  all  but  four  or  five  of  the 
seedlings  from  each  pot.  When  the  plants  have 
connnenced  to  make  a  good  growth,  remove  them 
to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  as  near  to  the  roof- 
glass  as  possible,  as  sunlight  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. The  beautiful  Nemophila  insignis  is  of 
great  service  in  the  early  spring  as  an  edging 
plant  in  the  conservatory.  It  may  be  placed 
around  groups  of  other  plants,  producing  a  pretty 
effect  with  its  drooping  shoots  covered  with  blue 
flowers.  A  batch  of  White  Primulas,  edged  with 
this  delightful  aiuuial,  is  very  effective.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  now,  and  the  plants  treated 
as  advised   for  Mignonette. 

AscLEPiAS  cuRASSAViCA  may  also  be  raised 
from  seeds  sown  at  the  present  time.  They 
should  be  germinated  in  a  moderate  heat  and 
afforded  a  good  treatment  to  provide  strong  speci- 
mens for  flowering  next  season.  For  the  present, 
they  may  be  allowed  a  moderately  cool  treatment, 
ana  when  the  winter  arrives  they  should  be 
grown  on  steadily. 

HiPPEASTRUivi. — Seeds  of  Hippeastrum,  which 
is  better  known  to  many  gardeners  as  Ama- 
ryllis, should  be  sown  at  once  if  this  has 
not  already  been  done.  This  plant  is  much 
better  raised  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  in  the 
spring.  The  seeds  need  to  be  .sown  with  extra 
care,  as  each  one  must  be  inserted  on  its  edge. 
A  budding  knife  may  be  used  to  make  holes  in 
which  the  seeds  are  inserted.  Sow  in  square 
seed-pans  filled  with  loam  and  leaf -mould  mixed 
with  silver  sand.  Rai.se  the  plants  in  a  stove 
temperature^  and  see  that  they  do  not  receive  a 
check  at  any  time.  Place  the  pans  in  a  position 
close  to  the  roof-glass,  so  that  the  leaves  do  not 
become  unduly  elongated. 

Cyclaivien  uatifoliuim  (persicum). — Late 
September  or  early  October  is  soon  enough  for 
sowing  seed  of  the  florists'  Cyclamen,  for  if  the 
sowing  is  made  much  earlier  the  greater  portion 
of  the  early  growth  is  formed  during  dark  days, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  plants  are  handicapped. 
The  colours  should  be  kept  distinct,  which  is  an 
easy  matter  if  seeds  are  procured  from  a  reliable 
firm.  Use  a  soil  similar  to  that  advised  for  Hip- 
peastrums.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face and  press  it  firmly  into  the  soil,  then  apply 
a  thin  layer  of  a  sandy  mixture.  Place  the  seed- 
lings upon  a  shelf  in  a  temperature  suitable  for 
promoting  healthy  growth. 

GORDYLINE  INDIVISA  AND  C.  AUSTRALIS. — 
Both  these  plants  will  probably  have  ripened  a 
considerable  quantity  of  seed  this  summer,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  so  as  to 
lose  no  time  in  raising  the  plants.  Treat  the 
seedlings  as  advised  for  Cyclamen. 


THE   HARDY   FEUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aston    CUnlon    Gardens, 
BuclungLiamshire. 

Pruning. — The  pruning  of  fruit  trees  may  be 
undertaken  at  any  time  from  autumn  to  spring, 
provided  the  work  is  done  during  mild  weather. 
Ab  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  to  fall,  and 
sometimes  earlier,  if  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
a  start  may  be  made  with  the  pruning  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees.  The  pruning  of  the  trees  early 
aesists  the  fruit-huds  to  become  plump,  well 
ripened,  and  in  every  way  stronger  tlian  if  the 
pruning  is  deferred  until  the  spring.  Al- 
though it  is  advantageous  to  prune  trees  early, 
yet,  if  the  wood  is  still  green,  and  the  buds  in 
an  immature  condition,  the  operation  is  better 
deferred  until  the  spring,  but  not  until  the  sap 
has  commenced  to  rise.  When  the  wood  is  un- 
ripened,  the  sap  is  in  a  more  or  less  active  con- 
dition, and  will  continue  so  until  the  winter  sets 
in.  By  pruning  unripened  shoots  in  the 
autumn,  the  remaining  buds  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  more  or  less  injured  and  the  tree 
weakened.  Unripened  shoots  and  immature 
buds  are  always  liable  to  injury  from  frost,  and 
if  the  pruning  is  postponed  until  spring, 
damaged  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  sound  wood. 
For  the  same  reason,  many  growers  defer  the 
pruning  of  Fig  and  Mulberry  trees  until  the 
spring,  as  these  trees  are  especially  liable  to 
injury  from  excessive  cold.  Others  neglect  the 
pruning  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  until  the 
trees  are  bursting  into  bloom,  a  practice  I  dii 
not  advocate,  as  it  causes  the  blossoms  nearest 
the  ends  of  the  recently-pruned  shoots  to  drop. 
Where  there  is  an  extensive  range  of  wall  trees, 
early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  be 
pruned  first,  and.  later,  during  mild  weather, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on  south 
walls.  These  may  be  followed  by  trees  growing 
on  west  and  east  walls,  and  the  la.st  to  be  pruned 
are  those  planted  in  a  north  aspect  or  in  the 
open.  In  the  pruning  of  fan-trained  wall  trees, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  retain  healthy, 
young  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  trees,  other- 
wise, when  the  trees  should  be  at  their  best  con- 
dition, they  will  be  partly  destitute  of  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  In  the  training  and  pruning  of 
young  trees,  careful  attention  is  required  to 
form  a  good  foundation  to  supply  suitable  wood 
for  futtire  years,  for  when  this  is  neglected,  and 
the  centres  of  the  trees  become  destitute  of 
wood,  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  suit- 
able shoots  can  be  made  to  grow — especially  in 
the  case  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees — without 
pruning  back  to  the  main  branches  of  the  tree, 
which  means  the  loss  of  one  or  two  sea- 
sons' fruit.  It  sometimes  happens  that  gross- 
growing  shoots  are  formed  by  the  tree  j  these,  if 
not  required  for  furnishing  the  wall,  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  found  expedient  to  remove  a  large  branch 
altogether,  in  which  case  a  luxuriant  growth 
will,  if  shortened  to  the  required  distance,  sup- 
ply a  number  of  lateral  growths  for  filling 
the  vacant  space.  Stone  fruits  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  injury  by  the  removal  of  a  large 
limb  than  are  Apples  and  Pears,  and  in  no  case 
should  a  bare  stump  be  left  in  the  expectation 
of  lateral  growths  forming,  as  these  stumps 
almost  always  canker  and  ultimately  die. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orcliid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  C.  L. 
HOLFORD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbiit,  Gloucesterslure. 

Oncidium.  —  The  plants  belonging  to  the 
0.  crispum  section  of  this  genus,  namely,  0. 
Forbesii,  0.  curtum,  0.  Gardneri,  0.  crispum,  0. 
Martianum,  and  0.  Marshallianum,  are  charac- 
terised by  their  rough,  wrinkled,  pseudo-bulbs, 
of  a  bronzy  tint,  and  their  leathery  leaves.  O. 
Marshallianum  blooms  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  whilst  the  others  display  their  gay 
sprays  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Among.st 
the  many  beautiful  and  free-blooming  species  in 
this  favourite  genus,  few  can  surpass  0.  vari- 
cosum,  and  certainly  none  can  excel  it  for  autumn 
flowering.  The  blooms  of  all  the  plants  I  have 
mentioned  are  showy  and  lasting,  and  produced 
freely  upon  erect,  branching  spikes;  conse- 
quently they  are  first-class  exhibition  plants.  In 
the  case  of  newly-imported  specimens,  these 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  in 
supporting  flower-spikes  the  first  year  they  are 
in  cultivation,  for  the  enormous  number  of 
blooms   sometimes   borne   upon   a   single   panicle 


taxes  the  plants  very  severely,  and  so  weakens 
them  that  they  take  a  very  long  time  to  recover. 
If  the  inflorescences  are  cut  away,  saving  first  a 
flower  or  two  just  to  prove  the  variety,  the 
plants  should  flower  beautifully  in  the  next  sea- 
son. Even  with  established  plants,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  flower-spikes  are  not  left  too 
long  upon  them,  and,  if  there  are  any  specimens 
in  a  debilitated  condition  through  carrying  a 
large  inflorescence  last  year,  the  spikes  of  these 
should  be  removed  soon  after  they  appear.  A 
mistake  often  made  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
Oncidiums  is  growing  them  on  a  low  stage,  a 
long  way  from  the  light,  in  deep  pots  and  a 
large  quantity  of  compost.  They  are  more  satis- 
factory when  grown  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets, 
suspended  close  to  the  roof -glass,  and  near  the 
ventilators,  in  a  position  where  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  not  to  bright  sun- 
shine. In  such  conditions,  the  growth  will  be 
hard  and  solid.  They  need  considerable  ventila- 
tion, especially  at  this  season,  when  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  filling  out,  for  there  are  few  Orchids 
which  suffer  more  if  kept  in  a  confined  at- 
mosphere. A  close  observation  of  the  roots  is 
the  best  guide  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  the.se 
plants  need  at  any  season.  Plants  growing  and 
rooting  freely  must  be  watered  freely,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  roots  are  generally  very 
active  at  the  time  the  flower-spikes  are  forming. 
All  these  Oncidiums  are  best  wintered  in  a  well- 
ventilated,  cool  structure,  where  they  will  re- 
main at  rest,  and  the  plants  should  be  given  just 
enough  water,  to  enable  the  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves  to  retain  a  plump  and  healthy  condition. 
Cattleya  citrina. — This  species  is  a  native 
of  Slexico,  where  it  is  found  growing  at  a  very 
high  altitude,  consequently  the  plants  do  not  re- 
quire much  heat  in  cultivation.  They  must, 
however,  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  treated  to 
plenty  of  ventilation.  The  best  method  of 
cultivation  is  to  fasten  the  plants  securely  on 
blocks  of  wood  or  Teak-wood  rafts,  the  latter 
being  preferable,  as  a  little  peat  and  moss  can 
be  packed  in  between  the  bars  for  the  roots  to 
ramify.  The  plants  are  now  in  full  growth  and 
rooting  freely,  therefore  they  require  a  liberal 
but  not  excessive  supply  of  water.  When  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  made  up,  and  the  plants 
are  resting  during  tlie  winter,  they  will  bear 
drought  without  injury,  but  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  appear  in  the  spring  a  good  supply  of 
moisture  is  again  needed. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Pineapples. — With  the  approach  of  autumn, 
less  moisture  must  be  emploj'ed  in  houses  where 
Pines  are  cultivated,  and  damping  and  syring- 
ing must  be  reduced  accordingly.  The  night 
temperature  should  be  reduced  gradually  until 
a  minimum  of  55°  to  60°  is  reached  ;  a  few  de- 
grees more  or  less  may  be  permitted  in  accord- 
anco  with  the  weather  conditions.  The  roots  also 
will  need  less  moisture  at  this  sea.son.  Fruiting 
plants  may  still  be  given  applications  of  weak 
guano  water,  but  not  in  quantity  sufficient 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  sodden  condition.  When 
the  use  of  much  fire-heat  becomes  imperative, 
the  atmosphere  must  be  moistened,  as  dry  air 
is  harmful.  The  shading  may  be  removed  from 
the  roof-glass,  and  on  bright  days  a  slight  damp- 
ing overhead  will  prove  beneficial,  closing  the 
pit  early  in  the  afternoon.  Admit  a  little  fresh 
air  whenever  the  weather  allows. 

Early  Vinery. — Where  it  is  customary  to 
stttrt  vines  during  the  month  of  November,  to 
pro\  Ide  Grapes  early  in  Jlay,  attention  must 
soon  be  directed  towards  getting  the  house,  rods 
and  borders  in  order.  Cleanliness  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  therefore  the  glass  and 
woodwork  should  be  washed  thoroughly,  and  the 
latter  painted.  If  the  houses  are  not  repainted 
annually,  then  extra  care  must  be  exercised  in 
washing,  and  any  cracks  or  joints  offering  a 
hiding  place  to  mealy  bug,  painted  with  paraffin. 
The  pruning  of  the  vines  need  not  be  deferred 
when  it  is  Ascertained  that  the  growth  is  well 
matured.  Prune  the  laterals  to  two  good  buds, 
and  use  a  pruning  knife  in  preference  to  seca- 
teurs, avoiding  long,  slanting  cuts.  Remove  any 
lo  se  bark  from  the  main  rods,  but  avoid  paring 
them  severely.  By  means  of  a  stiff  brush, 
wash   the   steins   well   with  a  warm'  solution   of 
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insecticide,  exercising  the  greatest  care  not  to 
damage  the  buds.  If  mealy  bug  is  present  after 
wasliing  the  rods  twice,  paint  them  wiih  the 
mixture  I  advised  in  the  Calendar  for  January  7, 
p.  7.  When  the  vines  have  been  attended  to, 
tie  the  rods  up  out  of  the  way  and  commence 
top-dressing  the  border.  Carefully  remove  any 
loose  soil  and  litter  on  the  surface,  and  apply, 
as  a  top-dressing,  a  compost  specially  mixed  or 
a  layer  of  whole  turves,  after  first  sprinkling 
bone-meal  or  a  patent  vine  manure  over  the 
border.  If  the  soil  shows  signs  of  exce:sive 
dryness,  give  a  good  watering  before  these  ma- 
terials are  applied.  Cleanse  the  exterior  of  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  afterwards  paint  them  with 
a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  oil. 

Figs.  —The  earliest  forced  Fig  trees  that  are 
permanently  planted  out  should  be  encouraged  to 
ripen  up  their  growth.  As  the  shoots  mature, 
water  should  be  withheld  from  the  borders  un- 
til the  soil  becomes  dry  on  the  surface.  A  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  will  accelerate  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  growth.  The  foliage  should  be 
syringed  so  long  as  it  remains,  to  keep  red  spider 
in  check.  Endeavour  to  keep  the  house  tidy  and 
remove  the  fallen  leaves  to  the  fire  or  rubbi:h 
h'..ap. 

THE  FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Bkotherston,    Gardener    to    Ihe    Earl    of 
Haddingtus,  K. T.,  Tvninghanie,  Last  Lothian. 

Propagating. —Cuttings  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  now  of  the  hardier  bedding  plants,  in- 
cluding Violas,  Pansies,  Veronica  Andcrsoiiii 
variegata,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Gazaiiia  splendens. 
Antirrhinums,  Calceolarias,  Ciirysantheniums 
and  Nepeta  Mussinnii.  All  these  plants  are  most 
easily  dealt  with  if  the  cuttings  are  inserted  from 
2^  to  3  inches  apart  in  a  shallow  bed  of  compost, 
prepared  for  them  in  cold  frames.  It  is  advisable 
to  see  that  the  cuttings  are  kept  from  flagging, 
both  before  and  after  insertion.  Together  with 
the  above,  cuttings  of  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
Parkinson's  Sage,  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  many- 
other  suffruticosc  plants  may  be  inserted  for 
increase  of  stock ;  they  should  all  be  well  rooted 
by  next  .March.  .Many  Dianthuses  having  a 
cushion-like  habit,  notably  several  varieties  of 
Sweet  William,  Dianthus  plumarius  and  Pink 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  will,  if  pulled  to  pieces,  be  found 
to  root  freely.  The  seeds  of  annuals  intended  for 
early  flowering  should  be  sown  without  delay. 
The  seeds  of  Gladioli,  Sweet  Peas,  Kiiiphofias, 
Montbretias.  and  Carnations  are  ready  for  gather- 
ing, and  should  be  carefully  watched,  to  prevent 
their  falling  off  the  plants  and  being  lost. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  have  been  such  a  failure 
this  season  in  many  gardens  that  even  the  great 
heat  and  abnormal  drought  do  not  seem  sufRcieiit 
to  account  for  their  lack  of  success.  I  had  no 
water  to  spare  for  our  plants,  but,  strangely 
enough,  they  reached  an  average  height  of  9  feet 
high,  and  flowered  up  to  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  I  feel  sure  that  in  many  cases  the  cause 
of  failure  is  too  close  planting.  It  has  been  my 
practice  for  years  to  allow  2  feet  between  eacfi 
plant,  and  1  obtain  as  many  flowers  as  most 
people  do  from  four  times  the  number.  Very 
firm  soil  seems  to  be  essential  to  success.  It  is 
not  enough  in  the  case  of  a  light  soil  to  trench 
in  the  autumn,  and  then  leave  the  ground  to  be- 
come firm  merely  by  allowing  it  to  lie  exposed  to 
the  woather.  The  soil  should  be  firmly  compressed 
by  treading  down  the  separate  layers  during  the 
operation  of  trenching.  I  have  found  this  neces- 
sary also  in  the  case  of  other  plants,  including 
Carnations.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
cess successfully,  the  ground  must  be  in  a  good 
condition  and  sufTiciently  dry,  and  those  who  can 
proceed  now  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
next  year's  crop  will  be  wise  to  do  so,  and  not  to 
defer  it  until  too  late.  Surface  hneings  and 
mulchings  are  good  in  their  way,  but  do  not  take 
the  place  of  a  proper  initial  preparation.  The 
(juestion  of  an  eflicient  water  supply  for  the 
garden  has  been  brought  well  to  the  front  this 
year.  I  have  beeA  informed  by  gardeners  that 
they  hivc  been  obliged  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of 
dovic'SS  in  order  to  obtain  enough  water  to  keep 
the  most,  important  plants  alive.  One  had  to 
employ  a  locomotive  to  draw  the  water  from  a 
distance.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  flowers  that 
have-sufrered  ;  in  some  it  is  other  crops.  Nothing 
can  save  such  flowers  as  Phloxes,  Rudbcckias, 
(,'hrvsanthpmums.  Dahlias,  Violas,  Antirrhinums, 
Godetias,   and    Hegonias   if   the   water   supply  is 


insufficient.  Mulching  is  a  great  help,  but  alone 
it  is  not  enough.  Another  fact  which  is  well 
known  in  this  connection  is  that  watering  to  be 
effective  must  not  be  too  long  delayed.  Once 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dry,  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  matter  to  re-moisten  it ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  in  a  hot,  dry  year  like  this  it  is 
found  very  much  better  to  apply  a  small 
quantity  of  water  at  short  intervals — say,  two  or 
three  times  a  week — than  to  give  a  copious,  but 
infrequent,  supply.  Another  important  matter 
in  a  dry  season  is  to  strengthen  the  liquid  used 
for  watering  with  manure  either  superphosphate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  or 
fish  guano.  During  very  dry  weather  plants  are 
capable  of  appropriating  an  almost  unhmited 
quantity  of  manure,  and  pure  water  seems  to  do 
but  little  good — it  keeps  them  alive,  but  pro- 
duces very  small  effects  in  the  way  of  growth 
and  flowering. 

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Duns,  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Parsley.  — Parsley  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  over-grown,  or  the  leaves  will  lose  their 
colour.  If  the  foliage  is  cut  down  now  and  a 
good  watering  afforded  the  roots,  the  new  growth 
will  be  of  a  much  better  quality,  and  the  plants 
will  withstand  the  winter  better  than  if  left  un- 
cut. If  cold  frames  are  available  they  may  be 
utilised  tor  growing  Parsley  to  afford  supplies 
during  the  winter ;  the  plants  should  be  pricked 
off  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart.  The  lights 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  frames  until  the 
weather  becomes  unfavourable  or  the  plants  will 
become  weakly  and  drawn.  The  soil  in  which 
they  are  planted  should  not  be  too  light  in  tex- 
ture, and  should  be  trodden  moderately  firm 
before  the  young  plants  are  put  out.  Give  fre- 
quent waterings  during  the  autumn  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  established  before  winter 
arrives. 

Winter  Salads. — Every  available  cold  pit 
should  be  filled  with  Lettuce  or  other  salad 
plants,  so  that  they  may  become  established 
before  the  winter  arrives.  It  is  a  much  better 
practice  to  plant  winter  salads  where  they  will 
grow  without  di.sturbance,  than  to  lift  them 
from  the  open  ground  after  they  have  grown  to 
their  full  size,  sometimes  after  they  have  been 
injured  by  frost.  If  seeds  were  sown  at  the 
end  of  .\ugust,  there  should  be  plenty  of  strong 
Lettuce  plants  suitable  for  planting  in  pits. 
The  soil  should  be  raised  to  within  15  inches  of 
the  roof-glass  and  trodden  lightly  whilst 
moderately  dry.  Allow  9  inches  between  the 
plants,  as  plenty  of  space  is  required  to  stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  The 
lights  should  not  be  placed  on  the  frames  until 
the  very  latest,  except  during  heavy  rains.  A 
small  sowing  of  Lettuce  seed  may  be  made  now 
to  furnish  plants  for  early  spring  supplies.  The 
seedlings  should  be  protected  from  inclement 
weather  anrl  planted  in  cold  pits  as  early  in  the 
new  year  as  possible. 

French  Beans. — French  Beans  growing  in 
cold  pits  should  be  protected  by  the  lights  at 
night,  which  should  be  removed  again  in  the 
morning.  Give  a  light  dusting  of  artificial 
manure  previous  to  affording  water,  and  stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows  to  promote  a  clean, 
healthy  growth.  Plants  growing  in  open  bor- 
ders should  have  some  protection  afforded  them 
on  cold  nights,  so  that  pods  m.ay  be  gathered 
from  them  as  far  into  the  autumn  as  possible.- 
Gather  the  pods  whilst  they  are  quite  young, 
whether  required  for  use  or  not,  so  that  the 
plants  may  continue  in  bearing. 

Herbs  for  Winter  Use.  — No  time  should 
be  lost  ill  making  |iroviai(>n  for  the  supply  of 
green  herbs  required  throughout  the  winter. 
Prepare  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a  slightly  heated  pit, 
and  cover  the  bed  with  a  few  inches  of  fine 
soil.  Roots  of  Mint  should  be  lifted  carefully, 
placed  closely  together  on  the  bed,  and  covered 
with  fine,  sifted  leaf-soil,  which  should  be 
washed  in  amongst  the  roots  with  clean  water, 
warmed  to  70°.  In  about  10  days  the  young 
shoots  will  appear  abore  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
at  which  stage  plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be 
afforded  to  prevent  the  growths  from  becoming 
drawn.  Tarragon  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  lifting  the  roots  with  as  much  soil  .ad- 
hering to  them  as  possible.  Chives  may  be 
placed   in  the  same  pit,   but  the  plants  should 


be  cut  over  at  least  a  month  before  they  are  re- 
quired for  forcing.  Sorrel  does  not  require  bot- 
tom heat,  but  a  good,  heavy  soil,  and  plenty  of 
water  to  keep  the  plants  growing  freely.  Mar- 
joram may  occupy  part  of  the  same  pit,  but 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  air,  or  damping  may 
set  in.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  be  placed  in  a  night  temperature  of  45'='. 

Chervil.— The  last  sowing  of  Chervil  should 
be  made  at  once,  preferably  in  a  cold  pit,  where 
air  may  be  given  freely  to  keep  the  crop  from 
becoming  drawn,  and  to  promote  a  dark  green, 
colour  in  the  leaves. 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By   Pall  .\qi.atias. 

Winter  Crops.— French  Beans  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  July  are  now  in  full  bearing.  The 
lights  are  placed  in  position,  but  ventilation  is 
afforded  both  day  and  night  whilst  the  weather 
permits.  The  main  batch  of  Celery  has  benefited 
bv  the  moist  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the 
plants  are  growing  splendidly.  It  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  defer  bleaching  the  leaves  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  unless  a  constant  supply  is  needed. 
The  Celery  which  has  been  grown  in  the  old 
manure  beds  must  be  marketed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  beds  should  be  broken  up  before  wet 
weather  sets  in.  Carrots  raised  from  seeds  sown 
in  July  are  ready  for  bunching.  This  crop  has 
been  excellent  this  year,  and  a  very  profitable  one 
where  plenty  of  water  has  been  afforded. 

Spring  Crops.— Spring  Cabbages  should  be 
planted  without  delay  in  well  manured  ground. 
The  Cabbages  raised  late  in  August  have  proved 
vei-y  useful,  as  those  of  the  earlier  sowings  were 
too  strong  for  planting  out.  A  few  Cabbage 
seeds  hiive  been  inserted  in  a  frame  for  procuring 
plants  for  cutting  in  June  when  there  is  gener- 
ally a  great  scarcity  of  greeu  vegetables.  They 
will  be  transplanted  in  February.  Cauliflower 
seeds  that  were  sdwii  about  the  middle  of 
September  hiive  germinated  well,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  now  through  the  ground.  From  this 
stage,  ventilation  should  be  given  freely  both  day 
and  night  in  order  to  obtain  wel'lhardened 
plants.  Set  frames  on  the  ground  and  place  six 
or  eight  barrow  loads  of  well-decayed  manure  in 
each  frame,  so  that  the  plants  ni.iy  be  close  to 
Ihe  glass.  The  plants  will  be  pricked  out  about 
the  middle  of  October,  750  to  800  per  frame,  and 
an  ample  allowance  will  be  made  for  losses  over 
and  above  the  number  required  for  the  following 
spring.  Another  batch  of  Cauliflower  seeds 
should  now  be  inserted  under  clwhes  for  pro- 
curing plants  for  placing  out-of-doors  late  in 
March,  as  those  sown  in  September  are  often  too 
strong  for  the  purpose,  being  only  suitable  for 
planting  under  gla.ss  earlier  in  the  month.  The 
sowing  of  I.,ettuces  for  a  spring  crop  will  be  com- 
menced about  October.  The  Cabbage  Lettuce 
"Little  Black  Gott "  and  Cos  Lettuce  "Paris 
Grey  "  are  sown  first  at  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days,  whilst  the  varieties  White  Passion 
and  Paris  White  will  not  be  sown  before 
Octiiber  15,  for  they  can  only  be  planted  out  in 
March.  The  winter  quarters  for  all  the  Lettuces 
must  be  ready  within  a  few  days.  The  ground 
should  be  well  dug,  raked,  and  afforded  a  top 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  that  has  In.  n  |,,i,-.  ,| 
through  the  i  inch  screen.  The  iii.iihm.  |h,mI,1 
be  spread  evenly  over  each  bed  in  ■!■  |iih  ,i.(o].l- 
ing  to  the  quantity  at  command.  The  cloclios 
are  set  three  rows  per  bed  with  1  inch  space 
between  each.  Where  possible  a  path,  1  foot 
in  width,  should  be  allowed  between  each  bed. 

Strawberries. — Strawberry  plants  intended 
for  forcing  should  be  trimmed  and  placed  in 
frames  in  a  well-sheltered,  'dry  situation.  The 
lights  should  be  placed  in  position  on  the  frames 
to  protect  the  plants  from  rains,  but  ample 
ventilation  must  be  afforded  both  day  and  night. 

Mushrooms. — The  beds  made  '  early  in 
September  have  been  spawned,  three  rows  of 
spawn  having  been  placed  on  each  ridge.  After 
a  few  days  the  mycelium  will  have  spread  into 
the  manure  when  the  old  spawn  should  be  takett 
out.  A  top-dressing  formed  of  two-thirds  old 
mortar  and  one  part  good  loam  ptissed  through 
a  screen  should  be  put  on  the  ridge  to  the  depth 
of  1  inch  and  well  pressed  down.  The  lifhts 
should  be  kept  closed  and  covered  with  mats. 
During  damp  weather  the  mats  should  be  re- 
moved during  the'  daytime  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  frames. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  4— 

National  Chrysanthemum  Soc.  Sh.  (2  days), 
■  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  7- 

Soc.  Fran<;aise  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9  — 

United  Hort.  Benefit  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  10- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Autumn  Fruit  Exb.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11- 

Affiliated   Mut.  Imp.  Soc.  Ann.  Meet,  at  R.H.S.  Hall, 
at  3  p.m. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12— 

Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  Exh. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18— 

R.H.S.  Ireland  Winter  Sh.  (2  days). 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  23- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24- 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.   Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  on    Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries' 
*' Theory  of  the  Origin  of   Species  and  Varieties  by 
Mutation.") 
"WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25- 

Croydon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).      Irish  Card.  .Assoc,  and 
Benev.   Soc.   meet.     Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrys.  Sb. 
(2  days). 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27- 

Maidenhead  Chrys.  Sb.  (2  days). 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  31- 

Brighton  Chrys.  Sb.  (2  days).     Haywards  Heatb  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days). 

Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenvvicb-53-lo. 

Actual  Temperatures:— 


Carima!.'  Chronicle  Onice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden, London  —Thumlay .September  2S 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-9"  ;  Temp.  59"  ;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
oviNCEs.— ilV(/«ssif(i;',  Set'tember  27:  Max  63" 
Cambridge;   Mm.  62"  Newcastle. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cbeapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  88,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Thirty-seventh  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Sun- 
ningdale  Nurseries,  Windlesham,  Surrey,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12.80. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Ornamental  Palms  and  Plants,  at  67  &  68,  Cbeapside, 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

A  small  collection  of  Japanese  Dwarf  Trees;  also  a 
consignment  from  Belgiuin  of  Palms,  Bay  Trees, 
Azaleas,  &c.,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  2. 

TRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms,  at  12.45. 


The  facts  already  recorcled 
The  Influence  in  oiir  article   on  this  sub- 

of  External    ject  in  last  week's  issue  de- 

Conditions  nionstrate  that  the  normal 
on  the  Form  and    natural    phases   of   de- 

of  Plants,  velopment  through  which 
such  a  simple  fungus  as 
Saprolegnia  mixta  passes  are  controlled 
by  definite  external  conditions.  There 
is  no  innate  necessity  for  such  a 
plant  to  pass  from  a  vegetative  to 
a  reproductive  stage.  Provide  it  with 
certain  external  conditions,  for  example, 
with  a  rich  and  continuous  supply 
•of  nitrogenous  food,  and  the  fungus 
remains  indefinitely  in  the  vegeta- 
tive phase.  Alter  these  conditions  and 
it  passes  into  the  reproductive  phase.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  results  of  simi- 
lar experiments,  which,  like  those  already 
recorded,  are  due  to  Professor  Klebs, 
on  the  influence  of  definite  changes  of 
conditions   on   the   higher  plants. 

It  will  be  recognised,  as  already  indi- 
cated, that  the  problem  is  much  more 
difficult  of  re-solution  in  the  higher  than  in 


the  lower  plants.  Unlike  a  simple  fungus, 
the  body  of  which  consists  of  a  limited 
number  of  similar  cells,  the  flowering  plant 
is  made  up  of  an  enormous  number  of  cells. 
Moreover,  the  cells  which  constitute  the 
body  of  the  flowering  plant  are  by  no 
means  all  alike,  but  show,  as  the  result 
of  their  specialisation  to  different  kinds 
of  work,  extraordinary  diversity  of  shape 
and  size.  Thus  a  root  hair  cell  has  the 
form  of  a  hollow  tube,  a  cell  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  leaf  that  of  a  flat  plate,  and  so 
on.  Because  of  this  diversity  of  func- 
tion, and  also  because  of  differences  of 
position — some  being  on  the  surface, 
others  beneath  the  surface— the  several 
cells  of  a  flowering  plant  are  affected  dif- 
ferently by  a  definite  change  in  external 
conditions.  For  yet  another  reason,  which 
horticulturists  in  particular  will  appre- 
ciate, the  problem  of  determining  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  a  change  in  external  condi- 
tion on  a  flowering  plant  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly difficult.  The  tissues  and  groups  of 
tissues  into  which  the  cells  of  a  plant  are 
regimented  have  definite  and  limited  func- 
tions. Some  serve  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing food  material,  some  that  of  manufac- 
turing food,  others  perform  the  function  of 
reproduction.  Just  as  in  a  great  indus- 
trial undertaking— in  a  shipyard,  for  ex- 
ample—all sorts  of  preliminaries  have  to 
be  attended  to  before  the  undertaking  can 
be  launched  successfully,  so  is  it  with  the 
complex  organism  which  we  call  the  flower- 
ing plant.  Our  analogy  of  a  shipyard 
will  help  us  to  a  clearer  view  of  this 
fact.  Before  a  single  plate  is  laid,  much 
preliminary  work  in  the  way  of  assem- 
blage of  material  has  to  be  carried  out. 
So  in  the  plant,  before  a  flower-bud  is 
formed,  the  plant  has  had  to  carry  out  the 
complex  work  of  assembling  material  of 
the  kind  proper  for  the  building  up  of  the 
flowers.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  exter- 
nal conditions  which  determine  luxuriant 
production  of  flowers  are  not  necessarily 
those  which  obtain  at  the  moment  when 
the  flowers  are  about  to  open  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  those  which  operated, 
it  may  be  months  or  even  the  year,  before. 
The  gardener  reveals  a  perfectly  sound 
knowledge  of  this  principle  when  he  insists 
that  the  amount  of  fruit  borne  in  any  given 
year  is  determined  by  the  "ripening  of 
the  wood  "  in  the  previous  year.  Neither 
the  gardener  nor  the  botanist  knows  what 
precisely  is  meant  by  the  expression 
"  ripening  of  the  wood,"  but  the  gardener, 
at  all  events,  understands  that  unless  the 
preliminaries  to  flower-formation  are  pro- 
perly attended  to  by  the  plant,  the  harvest 
is  bound  to  be  poor.  He  recognises  also 
that  external  conditions,  weather,  and 
particularly  sunlight,  play  a  decisive  part 
in  these  preliminary  operations. 

Despite  the  several  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  scientific  experimental  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  influence  of 
external  conditions  on  the  form  of  flower- 
ing plants.  Professor  Klebs  has  been  able 
to  show  that  the  same  general  laws  hold 
for  both  higher  and  lower  plants.  His 
experiments  have  been  conducted  on 
various  plants,  but  chiefly  on  species  of 
Sempervivum.  The  habit  of  an  ordinary 
niember  of  this  genus  is  to  form  a  rosette 


of  leaves.  From  this  rosette,  short  run- 
ners are  developed  in  the  spring,  and, 
after  a  time,  a  fresh  rosette  is  produced 
at  the  apex  of  each  runner.  The  young 
rosette  takes  root,  separates  from  the 
parent  plant,  and  repeats  the  formation  of 
offsets  next  year.  A  rosette,  normally, 
blooms  in  its  third  or  fourth  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  When  ripe  to  flower,  the  stem 
of  the  rosette,  which  till  then  has  re- 
mained short,  elongates  and  bears  flowers. 
The   fruits  ripen  and  the   plant  dies. 

So  much  for  the  normal  course  of  events 
— the  ordinary  life's  history  of  a  Semper- 
vivum :  now  for  the  effects  produced  by 
change  of  external  conditions. 

Klebs  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
compel  a  plant  of  this  genus  to  flower  in 
its  third  year.  To  secure  this,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cultivate  it  during  its  first 
year  in  very  rich  soil,  and  to  grow  it  dur- 
ing its  second  year  in  small  pots  in  poor 
soil  and  to  keep  it  relatively  dry. 

Not  only  is  it  possible  to  make  a  Sem- 
pervivum flower  at  a  given  time,  but  it  is 
also  possible  to  prevent  one  which  is  ready 
to  blossom  from  producing  flowers  and  to 
compel  it,  as  it  were,  to  turn  back  again 
to  a  vegetative  state. 

The  success  with  which  this  can  be  done 
is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
preparations  for  flowering  are  already  ad- 
vanced. Thus,  a  plant  ripe  to  flower,  that 
is,  one  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  blossom  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so  if 
it  is  grown  in  a  well-manured  bed,  for  ex- 
ample, in  a  frame  the  soil  of  which  is 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  soil  well 
watered,  and  the  frame  kept  close.  In 
these  circumstances,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  its  preparations  for  flower- 
ing, the  plant  remains  throughout  the  year 
in  a  vegetative  state.  Similarly,  if  a  plant 
ripe  to  flower  is  cultivated  in  a  hothouse 
from  January  to  March  at  a  temperature 
of  about  88°,  though  it  grows  well  enough, 
it  remains  sterile  of  flowers. 

If,  however,  similar  methods  are 
adopted  a  little  later — in  April — they  are 
without  effect.  The  plant  has  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back,  and  it  blooms  in  spite  of 
the  untoward  conditions.  By  experiments 
of  this  kind  it  is  possible  to  get  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  flower-prepa- 
ration processes.  Thus,  if,  of  a  series  of 
Sempervivums,  plants  ripe  to  flower  are 
put,  one  each  day,  in  darkness  at  high  tem- 
perature, and  the  plants  keep  under  these 
conditions  till  the  middle  of  April,  even 
though  they  are  subsequently  exposed  to 
normal  conditions  in  the  light,  they  are 
found  to  have  lost  for  the  year  the  power 
of  flowering.  Such  plants  may  show  that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  vexed  by  contradic- 
tory order,  and  though  they  do  not  carry 
out  the  order  commanding  them  to  flower, 
they  go  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 
The  stem  elongates  as  it  does  when  flower- 
ing is  about  to  take  place,  but  instead  of 
flowers  the  elongated  stem  bears  a  termi- 
nal rosette  of  leaves.  Similarlj^,  if  rosettes 
ripe  to  flower  are  brought  into  a  house 
glazed  with  blue  glass,  the  plants,  unable 
to  assimilate  adequately,  become  vegeta- 
tive,   though    they    show    their   readiness 
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to  flower  by  elongating  their  stems, 
which  may  become  10  to  12  inches  long. 
If  red  glass  is  used  instead  of  blue,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  flowering  is  more 
marked,  for  in  red  light  assimilation  is 
more  active  than  in  blue,  though  less  than 
in  ordinary  light.  The  plants  in  red  light 
not  only  elongate  their  stems,  but  also 
branch  and  bear  a  few  flowers. 

Red  li.ght  produces  also  a  remaikable 
effect  on  the  buds  which  normally  give 
rise  to  rosette-bearing  runners.  If  a  bud 
is  exposed  to  red  light,  it  continues  inde- 
finitely to  form  a  runner  and  fails  to  de- 
velop a  rosette.  Then,  if  placed  in  ordin- 
ary light,  its  rosette-forming  propensities, 
hitherto  suppressed,  find  full  play,  and 
rosettes  are  produced  not  only  at  the 
apex,  but  on  other  parts  of  the  runner,  a 
phenomenon  which  does  not  occur  in 
nature. 

Just  as  flowering  may  be  suppressed, 
although  lengthening  of  the  stem  may  go 
on,  so  llie  lengthening  of  the  stem  may  be 
prevented  without  a  checking  of  flower- 
ing. This  Klebs  effects  by  planting  rosettes 
ripe  to  flower  at  the  end  of  April  in  rich 
soil  and  placing  them  in  a  strong  light. 
In  these  conditions  flowers  are  borne  on 
the  tin  of  tlie  rosette. 

The  extent  to  which  the  form  of  this 
plant  may  be  moulded  by  changing  the 
conditions  is  almost  endless.  By  growing 
it  at  low  temperatures,  branching  of  the  in- 
florescence i :  checked,  and  a  single  ter- 
minal flowtr  is  produced.  By  taking  a 
jjlant  ripe  to  flower,  growing  it  in  blue 
light,  and  then  replacing  it  in  ordinary 
light,  every  leaf  axil  may  be  caused  to 
produce  a  rosette.  By  similar  interfer- 
ence with  the  normal  course  of  events, 
Klebs  has  been  able  to  induce  monstrous 
forms  of  flowers  like  those  often  observed 
in  plants  of  otlier  genera,  but  never 
before  seen  in  Seinpervivimi.  Thus  wiien 
the  flower-stalk  of  a  well-fed  Sempervi- 
vum  Funkii  was  cut  off,  new  flower- 
branches  were  produced  from  the  base  of 
the  stalk  attached  to  the  plant,  and  these 
branches  bore  flowers  in  which  the  sepals 
were  transformed  int  >  petals,  and  the  petals 
into  stamens,  and  so  on.  Thusy  in  some 
instances,  double  flowers  were  produced, 
the  stamens  becoming  petaloid.  Doubles 
obtained  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  S.  acu- 
minatum have  produced  interesting  pro- 
geny. Of  21  plants  raised  from  seed  ob- 
tained from  artificially  induced  double 
flowers,  four  showed  abnormalities  similar 
to  those  of  the  parent.  Thus  we  have 
some  evidence  that  abnormalities  induced 
by  change  of  external  conditions  may  be 
inherited. 

It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  of  Professor  Kleb's  re- 
markable experiments.  The  facts  which 
stand  out  clearly  and  indisputably  from 
those  researches  are  that  each  phase  in 
the  life  history  of  sa  plant  is  determined  by 
definite  external  conditions,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  are  of  most  importance  are 
those  such  as  temperature,  light,  food  sup- 
ply, and  moisture,  which  are  concerned  in 
plant-nutrition,  and  tii;it  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  known  effects  of  these  condi- 
tions it  is  possible  to  modify  profoundly 
and  at  will  the  form  of  a  plant. 


National  Sweet  Pea  SociETV.-The annual 

exhibition  of  this  Society  for  1912  will  be  held 
on  July  9  and  10,  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The 

early  show  of  th«  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  October  4  and  5,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham.  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Rich.ajid  A.  Witty,  72, 
Savernake  Road,  Gospel  Oak,  London. 

Midland  Daffodil  Society.— The  report  of 
this  highly-successful  society  is  a  record  of  good 
work  done  during  the  past  year.  The  annual 
show  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  func- 
tions held  in  connection  with  it,  including  the 
opening  ceremony  and  the  banquet  at  which  the 
exhibition  judges  and  visitors  were  present,  were 
remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  displayed.  The 
new  classification  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  adopted,  and  an  enlarged 
Schedule  has  been  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  that  system.  Among  the  new  classes 
there  is  one  for  a  collection  of  original  spcciei 
and  natural  hybrids  of  Daffodils.  The  statement 
of  accounts  shows  that  the  society  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  financially.  A  few  diauges  have 
been  made  on  the  Executive  and  Floral  Commit- 
tees, and  Jlr.  Herbert  Smith  has  been  appointe'i 
sole  secretary,  llr.  Jacob,  who  has  shared  the 
office  since  the  formation  of  the  society,  having 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Failures  amono  Gardeners,  Florists, 
AND  Nurserymen  in  1910.--Tlie  28tli  annual 
report  of  the  Inspector-general  in  Bankruptcy  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1910,  shows  that 
the  number  of  receiving  orders  and  administra- 
tion orders  was  3,880,  a  decrease  of  190  as  c.-m- 
pa'red  with  1909.  The  liabilities,  as  estimated 
by  debtors,  amounted  to  £8,211,678,  an  increase 
of  £2,407,536  on  the  year.  There  were  assets  as 
estimated  by  debtors  of  £2,867,068  against 
£2,154,034  in  the  preceding  year :  and  the  esti- 
mated loss  to  creditors  is  set  down  at  £7,255,989, 
an  increase  of  £2,169,858  as  compared  with  1909. 
In  a  comparative  table  attached  to  the  report, 
the  Inspector-general  shows  the  aggiegate  figures 
relating  to  various  trades,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  failures  among  gardeners, 
florists  and  nurserymen  in  1906  was  32,  in  1907 
45,  in  1908  and  1909  48,  and  in  1910  55  failures. 
The  amount  of  indebtedness  in  1910  amounted  to 
£68,144.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  seven  in  the  number  of  failures  in 
1910,  as  compared  with  1909;  there  was  also  an 
increase  of  £35,380  in  the  total  liabilities. 

The  Grain  Crops. — The  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  has  received  the  following  telegram 
fn:m  tlic  International  Agricultural  Institute  : — 
"  The  preliminary  statement  of  the  production  of 
Wheat  in  each  of  the  following  countries  is : — 
France,  171,455,000  cwts. ;  United  Kingdom, 
34,231,000  cwts. ;  Hungary  (including  Ci'oatia  and 
Slavonia),  103,198,000  cwta. ;  Italy,  102,919,000 
cwts. ;  Russian  (73  governments),  339,259,000 
cwts.  ;  Canada,  109,594,000  cwts. ;  United  States 
of  America,  352,703,000  cwts.;  and  Egypt, 
20,377,000  cwts.  The  production  of  Barley  is  :— 
United  Kingdom,  27,617,000  cwts. ;  Hungary, 
32,519,000  cwts. ;  Roumania,  10,823,000  cwts!  ; 
Russia,  186,946,000  cwts.;  Canada,  22,089,000 
cwts. ;  United  States,  61,212,000  cwts. ;  and 
Japan,  40,497,000  cwts.  The  production  of  Oats 
is :— United  Kingdom,  53,543,000  cwts.  ;  Hun- 
gary, 27,501,000  cwts.;  Russia,  262,906,000 
cwts.;  Canada.  111,729,000  cwts.;  and  United 
States,  240,637,000  cwts.  The  production  of 
Rye  is :— France,  24,051,000  cwts.  ;  Hungary, 
27,156,000  cwts.  ;  Russia,  401,443.000  cwts. ;  and 
United  States,   15,298,000  cwts.     The  estimated 


production  of  Maize  in  Italy  is  46,835,000  cwts., 
Russia  31.879,000  cwts.,  and  United  States 
1-367,694,000  cwts.  The  figures  now  given  for 
those  countries  for  which  information  has  reached 
the  Institute,  estimate  the  production  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year  as  follows : — 
Wheat  0.5  per  cent,  above.  Barley  0.5  per  cent, 
below,  Oats  11.1  per  cent,  below,  Rye  3.6  per 
cent,  below,  and  Maize  13.4  per  cent,  below. 
The  estimated  production  of  Rice  is : —  In  Spain 
4,081.000  cwts.,  Italy  9.308,000  cwts.,  and  United 
States  9,097,000  cwts.  The  area  under  Wheat  in 
Chile  is  placed  at  1,482,000  acres;  under  Oats, 
741,000  acres ;  and  the  condition  of  both  crops  is 
20  per  cent,  above  average." 

Rose-Leaf  Blotch.  -  This  disease,  which  has 
been  prevalent  in  the  South  of  England  this  sum- 
mer, is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  large 
purple  patches  on  the  upper  surface  of  Rose 
lea\  es.  It  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  known 
as  Actincnema  rosa?.  Part  of  tlie  mycelium  is 
situated  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  some  of 
the  hypha^  penetrate  the  tissues  in  order  to  ob- 
■  tain  nourishment  from  the  host.  The  fruit- 
bodies  of  the  fungus  appear  as  sma.U  dark 
specks  im  the  discoloured  areas  of  affected  leaves. 
The  spores  are  colourless  and  once  septate.  When 
the  disease  is  present  in  quantity  premature  de- 
foliation may  occur.  Blotched  leaves  should  be 
collected   and   burnt. 

The  Treatment  of  Seeds  with  Hydrogen 

Peroxide.— Experiments  by  Mr.  E.  JIjfxiE 
(Ann.  Ecol.  Nat.  Aijric.  Iii:nnes,  II.,  1908)  en 
the  effect  of  hydrogen  peroxide  on  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds,  indicate  that,  though  this  sub- 
stance is  poisonous  when  used  in  strong  .solu- 
tions, dilute  solutions  facilitate  germination  and 
stimulate  the  seedlings  to  more  active  develop- 
ment than  tliat  exhibited  by  untreated  plants. 
Mr.  MiEGE  concludes  also  from  his  experiments 
that  hydrogen  peroxide  (1  per  cent.)  is  a  useful 
fungicide  in  which  to  steep  seed  affected  by  rust 
or  smut.  Immersion  of  infected  seed  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
gen-peroxide is  stated  not  only  to  destroy  the 
fungus  spores,  but  also  to  protect  the  seedling 
from  attack.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the 
effect  of  this  specific  on  Holyhock  rust. 

The  Genus  Hauya.  —  Pew  horticulturists, 
probably,  have  heard  of  this  genus,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Fuchsia,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
restricted  to  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  at  eleva- 
tions of  about  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  Botauically, 
it  differs  from  Fuchsia,  among  other  things,  in 
having  a  woody  capsule  and  winged  seeds,  in- 
stead uf  a  flesliy  berry  and  small  wingless  .seeds. 
In  habit  the  species  of  Hauya  come  nearest,  in 
stature,  to  Fuchsia  arborescens,  figured  in  the 
livlanical  Mar/azine,  tab.  2620,  and  in  the  ife.vue 
Ilorticole,  1873,  p.  311,  with  a  coloured  figure, 
under  the  name  of  F.  syringi-flora. '-'  The  latter 
name  is  not  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  the  dense 
panicles  of  small  flowers  resemble  those  of  a 
Lilac.  The  flowers  of  Hauya  more  nearly  re- 
semble, except  in  colour,  those  of  an  CEuothera 
of  medium  size.  When  Mr.  W.  Bottinc;  HtMS- 
LEY  was  compiling  the  Botany  of  the  Biologia 
Cenlrali-Amerlrana,  in  1880,  only  one  species 
had  been  described,  but  he  added  a  second  and 
a  third.  Later  Donnell  Smith  described  two 
more,  and  recently,  in  the  liotanical  Gazette., 
July,  1911,  there  are  descriptions  of  five  other 
new  ones.  Apparently  no  species  of  Hauya  has 
been  in  cultivation ;  yet,  judging  from  dried 
specimens,  they  must  be  very  attractive  plants 
when  in  flower.  The  blossoms  are  as  large  as  the 
largest  of  the  Fuchsias,  with,  broad  petals,  and 
white  or  pink  in  the  two  cases  in  which  the  col- 
lectors have  noted  the  colour.  They  are  shrubs 
or  trees,  the  largest  attaining  a  height  of  at 
least  40  feet. 
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PlNUS     SYLVESTRIS     ON    CHALKY    SOILS.—    n 

the  course  of  his  iiivestigatiuns  on  the  di;ti-ibu- 
tion  of  Pinus  sylvestris  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  J[r.  Golesco  observes  that  this 
species,  which  is  generally  "chalk-shy"  in 
Western  Europe,  becomes  almost  e.xclusively 
calci-phil  in  Kuumania.  Professor  Bonnier  has 
already  made  the  interesting  observation  that 
various  species  of  plants  which  are  chalk-shy  in 
Western  Europe  become  either  indifferent  to 
chalk  or  calci-phil  in  the  east  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  ascribes  this  change  of  habit  to  change 
of  climate.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  climate  be- 
comes more  and  more  continental  in  type,  and 
hence  plants  which,  in  less  severe  climates,  dis- 
play chalk-shunning  proclivities,  are  driven,  in 
the  regions  of  g.'eater  cold,  to  seek  the  warm, 
chalky  soils. 

Publications  Received.  Fu6/ica(ior«  of 
ths  Arnod  Atbotetum.  No.  4.  PianUr-  Wil- 
souianjE,  an  enumeration  of  the  woody  planes  col- 
lected in  Western  Cliina  for  the  Arnold  .^rborotum 
of  Harvard  University  during  the  years  1907. 1'JOS, 
and  1910,  by  E.  H.  Wilson;  edited  by  Chailcs 
Spiiigue  ^argont.  Parti.  (Cambridge,  U.S.A.  : 
Harvard  University  I'rcss)  —  Oxtordshiie  edu- 
cation Committee :  Report  on  the  School  (iardens 
Competitions,  It'll.—  {\  heat  Grow  ng  in  Canada, 
The  United  States,  and  the  Argentine,  by 
William  P,  liutter.  (London  :  Adam  A  Charles 
Black  )  Price  3s,  Cd.— 7/ie  Elements  of  British 
forestry,  by  John  Nisbet.  (London:  William 
Blackwood  &  Sous)  Price  5s.  Gd.  net— 77ie 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Septem- 
ber, 1911.  (London  :  K.  Clay  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 
Price  Id. — Leafletsof  tie  Board  of  Agricu.ture  : 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  190G  — /'ros;.ec(us 
of  the  Day  and  Evening  College  for  Men  and 
Won.cn.  (1  be  South  Western  Polytechnic, 
Manresa  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.)  Price  M— Porto 
Rico  Agricu'tu  al  Experiment  Station,  Cir- 
cular Xlll.  :  Bce-Kei'ping  in  Porto  Pico,  by  W,  V. 
Tower.  (San  Juan,  Porto  Rico:  The  Poito  Rico 
Progress  Publishing  Co  ) — Porto  Rico  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Bulletins  ;  Inects 
Injurious  to  Citri.s  Fruits  and  Jlethods  for  Com- 
bating Them,  by  W.  V.  Tower;  Annual  Report  of 
the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
for  1910.  (VVasliington,  V  S.A.  :  Government 
Printing  Ofhce).  — Oregon  Agricultural  College. 
Bulletin  :  Preliminary  Fiost  Figbting  Studies  in 
the  Rogue  River  Valley,  by  C.  I.  Lewis  and  P.  R. 
Brown.  (Corvallis,  Oregon  :  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  Press.) 
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{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  lor 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Grape  Diana  Hamburg. — I  am  very  anxious 
to  obtain  a  plant  or  cutting  of  a  Grape  called 
"Diana  Hamburg."  It  was  raised  some  years 
ago  by  Jacob  Moore,  of  New  York,  but  I  am 
unable  to  find  it  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  last  hope  of  rescuing  it  from  oblivion 
is  the  chance  of  a  plant  being  in  existence  in 
this  country.  It  is  required  for  a  scientific  in- 
vestigation concerning  sterility  in  Grapes.  Any- 
one possessing  the  variety  would  greatly  oblige 
by  communicating  with  me  direct.  W .  Wilks, 
Sec,  liiiytil  Horticulturnl  Horirty,  Vincent 
Square,  S.  II'. 

The  Edinburgh  Autumn  Show.- For  many 
years  past  excursion  fares  have  been  granted  by 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  to  visitors  of 
this  show,  the  fare  from  Dumfries  being  4s.  with 
a  proportionate  reduction  from  stations  nearer 
Edinburgh.  Similar  fares  were  in  operation  from 
Carlisle  along  the  main  line.  The  excursion  fares 
were  available  for  the  first  day  of  the  show,  with 
the  option  of  returning  on  the  second  day  on 
payment  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  ordinary  fare. 
This  year,  however,  the  excursion  fares  only 
operated  on  the  second  day  of  the  show,  and  ex- 
hibitori  w-ere  consequently  debarred  from  re- 
ceiving any  advantage ;  while  others  who  had 
intended  to  go  on  the  Wednesday  only  found. 


on  reaching  the  stations,  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  the  ordinary  fare.  I  am  informed  that 
the  North  British  Railv/ay  Company  adopted  the 
same  practice,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  towns 
they  serve.  Were  these  arrangements  in  accor- 
dance with  the  understanding  between  the  Rail- 
way Companies  and  the  Royal  Caledonian  Hor- 
ticultural Scciety?     A   (TaUowciy  Gardener. 

Large  English  Elms.  —  The  remarks  ou 
European  Elms  (see  p.  202)  remind  me  of  some 
very  large  trees  of  the  English  Elm,  growing  in 
the  churchyard  at  Ro.ss,  Herefordshire.  I  meas- 
ured more  than  one  that  had  a  circumference  of  17 
feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  story  is  told 
that  a  former  rector  cut  down  some  of  the  Elms 
growing  in  the  churchyard  and  two  Elms  sprang 
up  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  where  they 
reached  a  height  of  7  or  8  feet  and  then  died. 
Nothing  W'Ould  induce  the  people  of  Ross  to  have 
the  stems  removed,  and  Virginian  Creejsers  are 
planted  to  cover  them  in  summer.  It  is  only  by 
a  close  inspection  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
leaves  are  not  the  leaves  of  the  trees  themselves. 
There  are  other  large  Elms  in  the  neighbourhood, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  England.  11'.  /'.  /?.,  Holy- 
,H/. 

The  Weather  in  North  Wales. — Wo  have 
had  a  glorious  sunmrer  as  far  as  sunshine  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  crops  generally  are  very  good. 
Apple.s  are  a  heavy  crop  and  the  quality  ex- 
cellent, which  should  insure  their  good  keeping 
if  well  harvested.  But  the  object  of  my  note  is 
to  show  how  short  a  summer  we  have  had  free 
from  frosts.  On  June  16  all  our  Marrows,  Run- 
ner Beans,  Begonias,  and  Dahlias  were  cut  down 
by  5°  of  frost,  and  now  again,  on  the  morning  of 
September  21,  the  same  thing  has  occurred,  leav- 
ing us  only  14  weeks  without  frost.  From  a  gar- 
dener's point  of  view,  this  is  a  serious  matter,  for 
what  he  has  gained  by  the  sunshine  he  has  lost 
by  the  frosts.  J.  S.  Iliggin.s,  Ifiii)  Garden.^, 
Ceirwen,  N.    Walea. 

A  Dutch  Garden. — A  few  days  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  going  over  a  very  fine  garden  in 
Holland,  namely,  that  belonging  to  Baron  van 
Heekeren  van  Wassenaar.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  such  a  garden  in  Holland.  The 
turf  slopes  and  lawns  were  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect ;  finer  grass  could  net  be  seen,  and  the  c:lour 
was  excellent.  The  garden  contains  a  very  fine  lot 
of  standard  Oranges  in  tubs,  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  measure  about  12  feet  through 
and  12  feet  high,  and  are  in  excellent  condition 
— good  colour,  well  fruited,  and  clean.  There  is 
also  an  unusually  good  collection  of  clipped  Yew 
and  Box  trees,  the  finest  specimens,  so  far  as 
culture  is  concerned,  known  to  me.  They 
are  well  looked  after,  and  are  a  credit  to  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Rabjohn,  who  was  appointed  last 
April  as  gardener,  after  having  served  a  con- 
siderable time  at  Welbeck  Abbev.  H.  J.  C, 
Middlesex. 

Antholyza  paniculata.  This  plant,  which 
is  not  extensively  grown  in  English  gardens  for 
the  reason  stated  by  Mr.  S.  Arnott  on  p.  218.  is, 
when  forced,  a  useful  and  beautiful  subject  for 
the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  mansion.  I 
have  obtained  blooms  in  April,  after  they  had 
flowered  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  potted  them 
in  May,  allowing  them  to  grow  very  slowly. 
Under  this  treatment  they  flowered  about  the  end 
of  November  or  early  in  December.  The  broad, 
handsome  foliage  and  Montbrctia-like  flowers  are 
much  admired.     F. 

The  Wasp  Plague.  — Many  years  ago  I  used 
to  pay  threepence  each  for  queen  wasps  in  the 
spring,  and  a  shilling  each  for  wasp  nests  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
About  20  years  ago  I  made  a  study  of  wasps, 
and  watched  them  for  hours  in  the  summer, 
particularly  for  the  food  they  brought  home  to 
their  nests,  and  I  found  that  through  the  spring 
and  summer  they  lived  and  reared  their  young 
on  grubs,  caterpillars  and  flies.  While  there 
was  plenty  of  this  kind  of  food,  they  never 
attempted  to  touch  any  kind  of  fruit,  or  even 
honey,  although  these  had  been  placed  near  to 
the  entrances  of  the  nests.  They  go  more  to 
the  forest  trees  for  their  food  than  to  fruit  trees 
and  flowers,  although  I  have  watched  them  at 
work  on  Apple,   Pear,  and   Plum  trees.     It  is 


very  difficult  to  find  a  wasp's  nest  in  summer, 
because  they  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  hunt  for 
food,  and  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  such 
strong  nests  have  been  so  close  to  where  men 
have  been  working,  and  they  have  not  seen  them 
until  they  have  trodden  on  the  hole  leading  to 
the  nest.  Bees  are  very  much  like  wasps.  When 
honey  is  plentiful  they  do  not  attack  fruit.  If 
the  bees  have  stored  honey  plentifully,  they  are 
not  so  prone  to  attack  fruit ;  but  if  the  honey 
has  been  taken  away  from  them,  they  must  have 
something  in  its  place.  After  I  became  convinced 
of  the  great  amount  of  good  wasps  do,  I  ceased 
to  kill  cjueen  wasps,  as  I  look  upon  them  as 
friends ;  but  I  destroy  nests  as  soon  as  I  find  that 
the  wasps  are  attacking  the  fruit,  although  I  have 
never  been  quite  sure  that  I  am  justified  in  doing 
so.     Vespa. 

Crassula  coccinea.  —  Although  a  lovely 
greenhouse  plant.  Crassula  coccinea  is,  perhaps, 
seen  at  its  best  when  40  to  60  good  plants  are 
massed  in  the  flower-garden.  I  have  adopted 
the  same  method  of  winter  treatment  as  you  ad- 
vised E.  W .  S.  on  page  232.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-heads  are  formed,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  out-of-doors  and  protected  only  when 
heavy  rains  or  frosts  prevail.  About  the  middle 
of  i\Iay  they  may  be  transferred  to  their  flower- 
ing quarters.  Tall,  straggling  specimens  should 
be  planted  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  dwarfer 
ones  being  plunged  close  to  them,  or  even  ort 
the  top  of  the  pots.  This  keeps  the  middle  of 
the  bed  well  furnished.  Plants  in  5-inch  pots 
should  be  plunged  well  below  the  rim,  and 
these,  when  taken  up  in  autumn,  should  be  re- 
potted into  7  and  8- inch  pots,  and  wintered  as 
advised.  Cuttings,  too,  may  be  inserted  late 
in  the  autumn,  as  plenty  are  then  obtainable 
from  the  tall  plants  which  have  become  im- 
sightly.  I  have  planted  the  same  specimens  out 
for  three  consecutive  summers.  Cuttings  of  this 
plant  should  be  inserted  whenever  ^they  are  ob- 
tainable. G.  Ferrinijton,  Clovcrley  Gardens, 
Shropshire. 

Lagerstrcemia  indica  (see  p.  209). — I  may 
inform  Mr.  Norman  that  we  have  at  Leonardslee 
an  exceedingly  handsome  plant  of  Lagerstrcemia 
indica  some  12  feet  high,  and  in  most  perfect 
bloom.  It  has  been  in  flower  since  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  it  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
bloom  at  the  present  time.  Many  tender  plants- 
succeed  in  Sussex  and  Kent  gardens.  W.  A. 
Cook,  Leonardslee  Gardens,  ,S'«ssex. 


PRIMULA  BEESIANA,  FORREST. 

(See  fig.  110  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

This  is  a  new  and  handsome  species  from  the 
Lichiang  Range,  N.W.  Yunnan,  named  in 
honour  of  the  fimi  of  Messrs.  Bees  Ltd., 
Cheshire,  for  whom  it  was  collected.  Though 
not  attaining  any  great  altitude,  the  highest 
point  it  reaches  being  only  11,000  feet,  still 
the  plant  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  Britain, 
flowering  and   fruiting  freely. 

It  loves  moisture,  and,  like  most  of  the  Alpine 
and  sub-Alpine  Primulas,  it  forms  huge  colonies 
in  its  native  habitat,  often  covering  many  acres, 
but  so  far  it  has  only  been  seen  in  one  district. 
The  situations  favoured  are  moist,  gravelly 
meadows  along  the  margins  of  small  mountain 
streams,  where  pure,  spring  water  percolates 
through  the  light  soil. 

Excepting  in  colour,  P.  Beesiana  is  almost 
identical  at  first  sight  with  P,  BuUeyana,  an- 
other recently-introduced  species  from  the  same 
region.  It  is  much  the  same  in  height 
and  almost  as  robust  in  habit,  whilst  its  habitat 
is  similar  in  character,  although  the  two 
species  are  never  found  growing  together. 
The  flowers  are  as  numerous,  both  as 
to  number  of  whorls — 5  to  8,  and  individual 
blooms-.  12  to  16  to  the  whorl — and  the  plant, 
possesses  the  same  luxuriant  foliage,  differing 
from  the  above-mentioned  species  only  in  having 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf  a  dull  fleshy-red.  How- 
ever, the  flowers  at  once  separate  them,  P.  Bul- 
leyana  having  buft-orange-coloured  blooms, 
whilst    those    of    P.    Beesiana    are    of    a    deep 
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rose-carmine,  with  the  eye  bright  orange,  almost 
the  same  colouring  as  in  P.  Poissonii,  P.  angiis- 
tidens  and  P.  Wilsonii. 

Amongst  the  many  beautiful  species  of 
Primula  recently  introduced  to  cultivation  from 
Central  and  Western  China,  P.  Beesiana  is  sure 
to  take  a  prominent  position,  not  alone  because 
of  its  beauty  of  colouring  and  robust  habit,  but 
owing  to  its  hardiness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  propagated. 

The  average  plant  attains  a  height  of  2-3  feet, 
and  gives  promise  of  exceeding  this  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  leaves  are  thin  in  texture,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  apex-rounded  or  acute,  attenuated 
towards  the  base  into  a  narrow  wing,  12  to  22 
centimetres  long  by  3  to  6  inches  in  breadth,  mar- 
gin irregularly  dentate ;  under  surface  slightly 
hispid,  upper  surface  glabrous.  Scapes  numer- 
ous, two  to  seven,  stout,  tall,  2  to  3  feet,  towards 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  26.— The  fortnightly  meeting  held 
on  Tuesday  last  was  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
In  all  sections  the  exhibits  were  worthy  of  re- 
mark, but  owing  to  a  special  vegetable  com- 
petition, the  exhibits  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table section  were  the  outstanding  feature.  The 
Fruit  and  Veget.^ble  Committee  recom- 
mended three  Gold  Medals,  and  thev  also  granted 
12  Awards  of  Merit,  six  to  Raspberries,  five  to 
Potatos  and  one  to  a  Carrot.  Plants  and  cut 
flowers  again  made  an  exceedingly  fine  display, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  predominating!  The  Floral 
Committee  recommended  a  Gold  ;Medal  for  a 
group  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
10  Awards  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  novelties. 
Orchids  were  extensively  and  well  shown. 
Several  novelties  were  forthcoming,  and  one  of 


collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  ornamental 
fohage  and  flowering  plants.  A  row  of  well- 
gi-ovvn  Cocos  flexuosus  stretched  along  the  back, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  fine  group  there  was  a  row 
of  very  healthy  Nepenthes  bearing  fine  pitchers ; 
those  on  N.  mixta  and  N.  elegans  were  unusuallv 
large,  whilst  those  of  N.  Mastersiana  were  the 
most  highly  coloured.  The  cool-house  plants  in- 
cluded a  fine  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Araucaria  ele- 
gans, a  single-stemmed  Roupala  corcovadensis, 
many  choice  Ferns  and  several  fine  pots  of  Nerine 
sarniensis,  and  four  batches  of  Cannas  with 
large  heads  of  richly-coloured  flowers.  Standard 
plants  of  Callicarpa  purpurea  bearing  purple 
fruits  at  every  node  had  an  uncommon  appear- 
ance. Of  the  many  choice  tropical  plants,  we 
especially  noted  Bertolonias  in  varietv,  Erioc- 
nema  maculata  (with  beautifullv-marked  leaves), 
tall,  useful  plants  of  Aralia  elegantissima,  Spha<- 
rogj-ne  latifolia  (a  large,  handsome  f.iliagcd 
plant),  besides  maiiv  Codia'ums  and  Begonias  of 


Fig.  iio. — primula  beesian\  in  its  natural  habitat, 

(See  also  Supplecncntary  llUisiration,) 


[Fholograph  by  George  Forrest, 


"the  apex  densely  coated  with  a  white  farina,  each 
scape  bearing  five  to  eight  supei-jwsed  whorls, 
with  12  to  16  blooms  to  each  whorl:  flowers 
faintly  fragrant.  Bracts  linear,  1^  to  3  centi- 
metres long ;  pedicels  .stout,  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing about  equal  to  the  bra'cts,  later  much  exceed- 
ing them.  Calyx  campanulate,  5  to  10  millimetres 
long,  divided  to  the' middle,  segments  lanceolate, 
striate  towards  the  base,  with  heavy  lines  of 
farina.  As  the  capsule  attains  maturity,  the 
calyx  becomes  much  broadened  and  thickened, 
with  the  segments  almost  ovate.  Corolla:  tube 
cylindrical  or  funnel-shaped,  1  to  2  centimetres 
long  ;  limb  2  centimetres  broad,  deep  rose-car- 
mine, eye  orange-yellow.  Capsule,  large,  ovoid, 
very  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx.  Gmnjc 
Fiirresl. 


these  is  illustrated  in  fig.  111.  The  Orchid  Co.m- 
MITTEE  granted  one  First-class  Certificate  and  two 
Awards  of  Merit.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting,  in 
the  lecture  room,  an  address  on  "  Salads  "  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Sinn. 

Floral  Committee. 

Prenenl:  Messrs.  Hy.  Marshall  and  Henry  B. 
May  (Chairmen) ;  and  Messrs.  Charles  T.  Diuery, 
J.  Dickson,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon.  VVm.  J. 
James,  W.  P.  Thomson,  George  Paul,  Chas.  E. 
Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Pot,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Jen- 
nings, J.  F.  MiT.«od,  Wm.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe, 
Jas.  Hudson,  \V.  B.  Cranfield,  John  Green,  E. 
A.  Bowles,  Herbert  J.  Cutbusli.  Edward  Mawley, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  Arthur  Turner,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  and  J.  W.  Barr. 

Messrs.  Jame.s  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
filled  the  end  of  the  hall  with  an  exceedingly  fine 


the  Rex  tvpc,  with  highly-coloured  leaves.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
again  showed  a  collection  of  beautiful  Ferna. 
Small  plants  of  Adiantum  ciliatum  and  A.  cauda- 
turn,  with  delicate  arched  fronds,  attracted 
much  attention.  Plants  of  Selaginella  cassia  var. 
arborea,  which  in  spring  bears  bluish-green  foli- 
age, supplied  a  touch  of  colour  in  its  autumn 
bronze.  Selaginella  amocna,  deep-green  fionds 
with  pale-yellow  tips,  was  represented  by  a  fine 
plant.  Other  uncommon  Selaginellas  were  S. 
gracilis,  S.  formosa  (a  sport  from  S.  stolonifera), 
a  dainty  small-foliaged  variety,  and  S.  atroviridis. 
Amongst  the  rarer  Ferns  we  noted  Acrostichum 
aureum,  with  stout  fronds,  which  lose  their  yel- 
low tint  as  they  mature  ;  Osmunda  palustris  Mayi, 
more  quaint  than  beautiful;  Brainea  insignis ; 
Pleris    ludens,    which    throws    up    large    singlo 
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fronds,  and  Adiantum  macrophyllum,  with  bright 
salmon-piuk  fronds.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
don, set  up  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
rock-gai-den  flowers.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
attractive  collection  consisted  of  cut  sprays  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  Gol- 
den Wings),  and  herbaceous  Phloxes.  Amongst 
the  first- named  there  were  several  brightly-col- 
uured  varieties,  such  as  St.  Egwin,  Miss 
Soutliall,  and  Lustre,  which  appeared  to  advan- 
tage amongst  the  more  common  blue  and  lighter 
shades  of  colour.  The  boxes  contained  some 
very  large-flowered  forms  of  Colchicum  specio- 
sum  with  both  white  and  purple  flowers.  Primula 
Forbesii,  P.  villusa.  Cyclamen  neapolitanum  al- 
bum, and  Leucojum  autumnale  are  all  dainty 
little  flowers.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

iMeasrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecruft  Nurseries, 
Lewisliam,  staged  a  very  fresh  and  clean-looking 
selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  The  covering  of 
white  paper  added  a  distinct  appearance  to  this 
exhibit.  Besides  several  very  good  unnamed 
seedling  varieties,  we  noted  Lil.  Fardell,  Rye- 
croft  Pink,  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Raynor  as  being  the 
best  of  the  pink  shades,  and  Mrs.  i\Iatthews  and 
Decima  as  good  whites.  Of  the  many  blues 
shown,  Splendens  and  Precocite  were  the  best. 
(Silver  Banksian  ^Nledal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  a  col- 
lection of  Alpine  and  rock  plants  backed  by  a 
double  row  of  cut  sprays  of  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Amongst  the  rare  Alpines  we  noted  Calophaca 
wolgarica,  a  dwarf,  yellow-flowered  leguminous 
plant,  the  very  rare  Rhododendron  intricatum, 
Oxalis  lobata,  a  creeping  species  with  large  gol- 
den flowers,  and  Wnhlenbergia  serpyllifolia.  A 
small  group  of  Colchicums  included  C  Bornmiil- 
leri,  C.  Bivonse,  and  the  very  free-flowering  C. 
Decnisnae. 

Mr.  James  Bo.x,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  arranged 
a  good  collection  of  Sunflowers  and  Michael- 
mas Daisies.  Along  the  front  of  this  group 
there  were  several  vases  of  Aster  Amellus  Sur- 
prise, the  stems  being  2  feet  high  and  bearing 
large,  bright  flowers.  A.  A.  Charlie  and  A. 
Keston  were  the  largest-flowered  blue  sorts. 
Mrs.  R.  Pulling  was  the  best  white  variety. 
Aster  Golden  Spray  would  be  very  attractive  if 
associated  with  the  brightly-coloured  varieties, 
but  when  placed  near  the  pale  blues  and  the 
white  sorts  it  has  a  somewhat  dingy  appearance. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  ^lessrs.  W. 
Cotbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  arranged  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  in  an  attractive  manner.  Michaelmas 
Daisies  were  present  in  large  masses  of  distinct 
colours,  and  at  the  back  there  were  Heleniums 
and  Solidagos.  The  most  desirable  of  the  Asters 
were  Star  Shower,  Ultramarine  (a  very  good 
blue).  Lustre,  Perfection  (an  abundant,  small, 
white-flowered  variety).  Purity  (which  has  large, 
white  flowers),  and  the  compact  St.  Egwin.  A 
few  Water  Lilies  showed  that  the  hardy  Nym- 
pha>as  still  produce  good  flowers,  whilst  large 
batches  of  Colchicum  betokened  the  presence  of 
autumn.  Besides  the  large-flowered  Colchicum 
giganteum  and  C.  Bornmiilleri.  there  were  smaller 
batches  of  Crocus  zonatus  with  pale-blue  flowers 
and  the  deeper-coloured  C.  speciosus.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed 
a  very  fine  collection  of  profusely-flowered 
Clematises,  growing  in  relatively  small  pots.  On 
this  occasion  the  plants  were  arranged  on  one  of 
the  side  tables,  which  brought  their  flowers 
better  under  observation,  and  enhanced  their 
beauty.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of  Fuchsia 
which  we  previously  noticed  as  being  especially 
valuable,  there  were  americana,  elegans.  mysti- 
folia  minor,  and  microphylla,  a  dainty-flowered, 
hardy  variety.  Amongst  other  shrubby  plants, 
Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  a  very  desirable, 
blue-flowered  wall  plant,  and  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum,  so  useful  for  covering  pergolas, 
were  also  well  shown.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries, 
Dover,  showed  Caryopteris  in  well-flowered 
sprays.  Other  useful  hardy  plants  in  the  group 
were  Desmodium  pendulifolium.  Salvia  azureus, 
Lconotis  Leonurus  (unfortunately  not  quite 
hardy),  Tricyrtis  hirta  nigra  (small  purple  and 
white  Lily-like  flowers),  and  the  bright  red 
Zauschneria  californica. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards  Heath, 
Sussex,  staged  a  small,  but  exceedingly  choice, 


selection  of  Carnations.  Excepting  two  of  the 
new  Perpetual  Malmaisons  Mrs.  C.  F.  Raphael 
(large,  bright  flowers)  and  Marmion  (white, 
overlaid  w'ith  cherry  colour),  the  varieties  shown 
were  of  the  perpetual-flowering  type.  Besides 
the  splendid  "  White  Wonder,"  which  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  previous  meeting, 
there  were  Lady  Alington  (a  fine  deep  pinlv 
flower  with  a  delightful  perfume).  May  Day 
(rose-pink).  Scarlet  Glow,  and  two  new  French 
seedlings  with  yellow  ground. 

Carnations  with  agreeable  perfume  were  ex- 
hibited by  JMessrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham, 
Surrey.  The  pink  Dorothy  Gordon  and  the 
deeper-coloured  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward  were  attrac- 
tive; whilst  Princess  Charming,  Bonfire, 
Florida,  and  Brooklyn  (a  new  rose-pink  Carna- 
tion with  fimbriated  petals)  were  also  note- 
worthy. Various  Phloxes,  Jlichaelmas  Daisies, 
and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  formed  a 
part  of  this  attractive  display.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

A  very  bright  collection  of  Verbenas  was  ex- 
hibited from  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Vicary 
GiBBS,  Elstree,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett).  Of 
the  many  varieties  shown  in  such  excellent  condi- 
tion, the  brilliant  King  of  Scarlets,  Pioneer  (a 
floriferous  plant  with  flowers  of  a  delicate  shade 
of  pale  rose),  A.  Blondin  (deep  rose),  Diana 
(purple),  Seville  (blue).  Scarlet  VVhite  Eye,  and 
the  well-known  Miss  Willmott  are  a  selection. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Backhouse  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
York,  brought  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
autumn  Crocuses.  The  flowers  were  very  large, 
and  clear  and  distinct  in  colour.  Colchicum 
speciosum  and  its  variety  album  were  shown  in 
quantity.      (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  five  fine 
clumps  of  Gynerium  (Pampas  Grass)  in  two 
varieties.  The  dwarf  variety  (pumilum)  bore 
a  large  number  of  good  plumes,  but  those  of  the 
taller  G.  Bertinii  were  perhaps  the  more  grace- 
ful.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames,  arranged  a  small  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants. 

The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Com- 
pany exhibited  a  neat  collection  of  cut  blooms, 
including  Delphinium  sinense  (with  rich  blue 
flowers).  Salvia  angustifolia,  Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri,  the  pure  yellow  Coreopsis  verticillata, 
and  some  good  spikes  of  Funkia  grandiflora. 

Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  brought  a 
very  interesting  selection  of  Nerines  bearing 
flower-spikes  of  various  shades  of  pink.  The 
individual  flowers  were  larger  than  those  of 
the  sarniense  hybrids,  and  had  quite  a  charming 
colouring.  The  plants  shown  included  Nerine 
Bowdenii  with  long,  narrow  petals  of  pink 
flowers;  N.  Exonia  (Bowdenii  x  Fothergillii),  of 
which  two  forms  were  shown,  both  having  bright- 
pink  flowers,  but  in  one  case  the  flowers  are 
slightly  deeper  in  colour  and  more  erect.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Cyrtanthus  hybrida,  the  cross 
raised  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  between  Cyrtan- 
thus sanguinea  and  Valotta  purpurea  about  20 
years  ago,  was  shown  bearing  orange-scarlet 
flowers. 

An  imposing  array  of  Dahlias  came  from 
Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall,  Lon- 
don, which  consisted  chiefly  of  Paeony- 
flowered  varieties,  making  a  fine  blaze  of  colour. 
The  group  contained  many  good  varieties,  such 
as  Lady  Saville.  Wordsworth,  Turner  and  Van- 
dyck.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  Dahlias.  Among  the 
most  recent  varieties  we  noted  such  excellent 
sorts  as  South  Pole  (the  best  white),  Mrs.  J.  Cois- 
sard  (a  very  large  rose-coloured  variety),  Ethel 
jNlay  (yeUow  and  buff),  and  an  immense  bloom 
of  the  Hon.  R.  Borden  (a  pale-buff  and  yellow 
variety).  A  good  selection  of  Cactus  varieties 
was  shown,  as  well  as  many  fine  single  and  col- 
larette Dahlias.  At  one  end  of  this  exhibit  there 
was  a  small  collection  of  Cannas.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

ilr.  H.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  arranged  a  group 
of  Dahlias  in  a  very  attractive  manner.  Along 
the  front  of  the  stand  collections  of  miniature 
Cactus  varieties  set  up  in  shallow,  rustic  stands 
with  Aster  foliage,  short  sprays  of  Populus.  &c., 
made  a  good  show.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  representative  display  of  Dahlias  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  Essex.     At  one 


end  a  couple  of  plants  of  the  fine  yellow  decora- 
tive variety  Brentwood  Yellow  showed  a  healthy 
dwarf  habit,  in  which  the  blooms  could  be  readily 
seen.     (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Dahlias  in  good  varieties  of  all  sections  were 
shown  in  splendid  character  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Crawley.  There  were  many  very  good 
single-flowered  varieties,  and  of  the  many  Cactus 
Dahlias  the  most  distinctive  were  J.  B.  Riding 
(deep  chestnut  and  yellow),  Lustre  (crimson), 
lolanthe  (chestnut-red),  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cook  (brick- 
red),  and  the  pure  white  Snowdon.  (Silver-gilfc 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Large  flowers  of  Pseony  Dahlias,  arranged  with 
various  sprays  of  hardy  shrubs,  were  shown  by 
JMessrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton.  (Bronze  Flora 
iledal.) 

Dahlias,  in  which  the  collarette  kinds  predomi- 
nated, were  arranged  by  Mr.  Jas.  Riding,  Ching- 
ford,  Essex.  The  most  attractive  of  this,  the 
newest,  phase  of  the  autumn  flower,  were  Dia- 
mant,  Orphee,  Crown  Princess  Charlotte,  Mme. 
L.  Viger,  and  Union  Jack.  (Bronze  Banksian 
MedaL) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  also 
staged  an  interesting  and  attractive  assortment 
of  Dahlias  in  many  distinct  and  richly-coloured 
varieties.     (Bronzo  Banksian   Medal.) 

Besides  the  varieties  of  Nyniphiea  which  re- 
ceived awards,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  contributed 
blooms  of  Nymphjea  pennsylvanica,  a  pale-blue 
variety ;  and  N.  Maynardii,  a  magnificent  and 
fragrant  flower,  fully  9  inches  across  and  of  a 
lovely  pale  shade  of  heliotrope. 

Aw.^rds  of  Merit. 

N i/mjihcca  Lislcri. — A  tropical  Water  Lily 
nearer  to  N.  zanzibarensis  than  N.  stellata. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  bright  blue  with 
darker  blue  stamens.  N.  Listeri  resembles  N. 
pulcherrima,   but  is  darker  than  that  variety. 

N.  Lord  Brooke. — This  variety  also  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  preceding,  differing  only 
in  the  colour,  which  is  a  very  pale  pink  with 
a  slight  suffusion  of  purple ;  the  flower 
was  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  These  were 
shown  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Easton  Lodge, 
Dunmow,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Lister). 

N.  steUata  rosea. — The  name,  in  this  case,  in- 
dicates the  section  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
variety  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  type, 
the  flowers  standing  erect  with  stems  close  upon 
2  feet  in  length.  The  colour  is  a  clear  pink, 
both  in  the  petals  and  stamens,  with  the  golden 
centre  that  is  typical  of  N.  stellata.  This,  like 
the  two  preceding,  is  sweetly  scented.  Shown 
by  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  C.V.O., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
Hudson). 

Nerine  Veitchii. — A  new  species  from  South 
Africa  with  flowers  2^  inches  across,  having  re- 
curved segments.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pale  form  of  N.  Bowdenii.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. 

Sose  "  Rayon  d'Or." — A  beautiful  deep- 
yellow  bloom  with  claret  colour  on  the  exterior 
of  the  petals.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 

Dahlia  Uranus  (Cactus).- — A  large  incurved 
bloom  with  reddish  spots  and  splashes  on  a 
white  ground. 

D.  OoUlen   ]Yave  (Cactus)  (see  p.  247). 

D.  Stability  (Cactus). — A  smaller  bloom  of  a 
mauve  shade  of  colour,  and  a  very  attractive 
variety.  All  three  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Stredwiok  &  Sons,  St.  Leonard'.s-on-Sea. 

D.  "  Queen  of  the  Mauves "  (Single). — A 
bloom  of  very  good  form,  the  name  indicating 
the  colour.  Shown  by  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks. 

D.  "  Madhi  "  (see  p.  247).  Shown  by  Messrs 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

D.  "  Prince  de  Venosa  "  (Collarette). — The 
rich  red  florets  of  this  flower  are  set  off  by  a 
white  collarette.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,    Edinburgh. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  C.  H. 
Curtis.  R.  G.  Thwaites.  T.  Armstrong.  A.  A. 
McBean,  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  .1.  Cypher, 
J.   E.   Shill,  W.  P.  Bound,  W.   H.   Hatcher,  A. 
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Dye,  Guniey  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  John  S.  Moss, 
aud  W.  H.  White. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Hudson),  showed  some 
finely-grown  specimens  of  the  cinnabar-scarlet 
Habenaria  militaris  with  dense  heads  of  brilliant 


Caladium  argyrites.     A  grand  plant  of  Cattleya 
Iris  with  nine  flowers. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  finely- 
flowered  specimen  of  Zygopetalum  Maxillare 
with  a  dozen  spikes  (Cultural  Commendation),  a 


[I'h^U  graph  by  John  Grtgory, 
Fig.    III. — ODONTOGLOSSUM    HARWOODII    "THE    SHRUBBERY    VARIETY.' 
Awarded  R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate  on  Tuesday  last.    (See  p.  246.) 


flowers  well  displayed  above  the  bright  green, 
silver-mottled  leaves.  The  plants  represented 
this  species  better  than  it  has  been  shown  before, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  was  awarded  a  well-merited 
Cultural  Commendation.  The  specimens  were 
skilfully   arranged    with    Maidenhair    Fern   and 


specimen  of  Epidendrum  floribundum  with  a 
spike  having  ten  branches,  the  remarkable 
Epidendrum  Laucheanum  (see  Awards),  and  the 
new  hybrid  Lselio-Cattleya  Ph(ebius  (L.-C. 
Phijebe  x  C.  Warscewiczii)  with  buff-coloured 
sepals  and  petals  and  rose- veined  lip. 


Baron  Bruno  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Englefield 
Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Shill),  showed  Odonto- 
glossum  Memoria  Baron  H.  Schroder,  a  beautiful 
hybrid  of  the  0.  coevuleum  class,  the  flowers 
having  a  w-hite  ground  colour,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  covered  with  bright  violet 
blotches,  the  reverse  side  being  almost  as  .showy 
as  the  face.  The  plant  had  a  very  strong  spike, 
on  which  only  a  few  of  the  basal  flowers  were 
expanded,  and  the  Committee  desired  to  see  it 
again  when  fully  expanded. 

Francis  Welleslet,  Esq.,  Westfield.  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  the  beautiful  new 
Cattleya  Mrs.  Frederick  Sassoon  (see  Awards)  ; 
C.  Gaskelliana  "  Delight,"  a  fine  white  form 
with  a  pale  purple  mark  on  the  lip ;  and 
Cypripedium  Dowleri  Westfield  variety,  white 
with  some  minute  blackish  dots  on  the  petals 
and  dorsal  sepal. 

R.  6.  Thwaites.  Esq.,  Chessington,  Streatham 
(gr.  J.  M.  Black),  showed  Cattleya  Adula 
Thwaites'  variety,  a  grand  flower  with  a  glowing, 
purplish-crimson  lip ;  and  Laelia  pmnila  alba 
Purity,  a  charming  white  flower  with  a  chrome 
yellow  tinge  in  the  tube  of  the  lip. 

Samuel  Larkin,  Esq.,  The  Ridgways,  Hasle- 
mere  (gr.  Mr.  Hales),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective  group  in  which 
the  prominent  plants  were  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Vanda  violacea,  the  pretty  Cattleya 
Lythamensis  (bicolor  Grossii  x  Gaskelliana),  like 
a  largo  rosy-mauve  C.  Iris ;  two  C.  Maronii,  and 
several  C.   Iris  and  other  hybrid  Cattleyas. 

W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham (gr.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jones),  showed  an  in- 
teresting seedling  between  Cattleya  Dowiana 
aurea  and  C.  Hardyana,  the  two  crossings  with 
C.  aurea  resulting  in  a  form  closely  approaching 
C.  Hardyana  Massaiana,  the  lip  being  very  fine, 
velvety  crimson  with  gold  veining  at  the  base, 
the  sepals  and  petals  white  veined  and  marbled 
with  rose  colour. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlaw-n,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  staged  a  small  group  in  which 
the  central  figure  was  his  Cattleya  St.  Gothard, 
one  of  the  finest  hybrid  Cattleyas,  the  flowers 
being  very  large  and  in  colour  equal  to  the  best 
C.  Warneri.  The  group  also  included  some 
pretty  Ltelio-Cattleyas,  Sophro-Cattleyas,  and 
other  crosses  of  Sophronitis  grandifiora. 

Messrs.  Chari.eswortii  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
IPeath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  group  of  rare  Orchid.s,  the  most  im- 
portant being  their  new  Odontoglossum  Har- 
woodii,  The  Shrubbery  variety,  which  secured  a 
First-class  Certificate  (see  fig.  111).  Vanda  Mar- 
guerite Maron  had  a  spike  of  ten  flowers. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Jledal  for  a  groi.p 
of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  La;lio-Cattleyas,  &c.,  in- 
cluding good  forms  of  C.  Iris,  C.  Lord  Roth- 
schild,' C.  Ella,  C.  Pitliana,  Lffilio-Cattleya 
Walter  Gott,  L.-O.  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashton,  and 
others.  Of  sjiecies  there  were  PhaliEiiopsis 
Sanderiana  and  a  white  form  said  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  same ;  the  singular  little  Sievekingia  peru- 
viana, Catasetum  maculatura,  Vanda  Sanderiana, 
Uropediiun  Lindenii,  and  Miltonia  spectabilis 
Morel  iana. 

Messrs.  Stuaut  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
effective  group,  at  the  back  of  which  were  well- 
flowered  Oni  idium  varicosuni  and  0.  oblonga- 
tum.  Among  the  hybrid  Cattleyas  C.  Iris 
Caisar,  with  bronzy  sepals  and  petals  and  rich 
crimson  lip,  represented  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
this  favourite  hybrid  the  influence  of.  the  best 
form  of  C.  bicolor  Grossii,  used  as  one  of  the 
parents,  being  distinctly  mai'ked.  Forms  of  C. 
Hardyana,  C.  Gaskelliana  The  Princess,  white 
with  a  .«mall  purple  mark  on  the  lip  and  some 
Odontiodas  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  their 
magnificent  display  of  foliage  plants,  had  an 
effective  central  group  of  Lielio- Cattleya  Violetta, 
L.-C.  Haroldiana,  and  other  Lselio- Cattleyas ; 
Cattleya  Iris,  C.  Carmen,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  White- 
ley,  Brasso-Lfelias,  Cypripediums,  Phalienopsis 
Esmerelda  and  hybrid  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  in 
which  the  forms  of  Lajlio-Cattleya  Walter  Gott 
were  very  effective,  the  Southgate  variety  hav- 
ing a  flower  equal  to  a  good  C.  Iris  and  of  a 
bright  rosy-lilac  colour. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  .staged  a  small  group  of  very  interesting 
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plants,  iiuludiiig  Bulbophyllum  cocoinum  with 
lour  sprays,  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissimum, 
Oncidium  incurvum  album,  the  pretty  greenish- 
yellow  Cypripedium  Rossettii  Westonbirt  variety, 
C.  Germaine  Opoix,  C.  Biiigleyense,  C.  Wiertzi- 
anum  and  Brasso-Lselia  Jessopii. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Odontoglossum  Harwoodii  "  The  Shnihheri/ 
varieti/  "'  (macuJatum  avrifeiiim  X  n  irjani- 
anumj  (see  fig.  Ill),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Co. — This  is  a  second  and  much  finer  form  of 
the  remarkable  cross  shown  by  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  &  Co.,  on  January  31,  1911.  which  also 
gained  a  First-class  Certificate.  The  flowers  of 
the  new  form  are  flatly  arranged,  the  broad 
labellum  being  a  very  fine  feature.  Colour 
buttercup  yellow  with  blackish  purple  spotting, 
the  lip  having  two  large  blotches,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  crest  and  another  of  the  same  colour 
in  front. 

AvifARDS  OF  Merit. 

Cattleya  Mrs.  Frederich  Sassuon  (Mantinil 
nigricans  X  Dowiana  mirea),  from  Francis 
Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins).— In  this  beautiful  hybrid  the  fine 
form  and  rich  colour  of  the  best  C.  Mantinii  are 
retained,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the 
labellum  more  openly  displayed.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  rosy-mauve,  and  the  lip  ruby-crimson 
with  fine  gold  veining  from  the  base. 

Epideudrum  Laucheanum,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White).— A 
remarkable,  slender  species  producmg  pen- 
dulous racemes  over  2  feet  in  length,  the  droop- 
ing half  being  closely  set  with  smallish  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals"  of  which  are  purplish  and 
the  lip  yellow. 

CuLIURiVL   C0MMEND.\TI0NS. 

To  Mr.  James  Hudson  (gr.  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.)  for  finely-grown  Habenana 
-militaris. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White  (Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  K.C.V.O.)  for  a  large 
specimen  of   Zygopetalum  maxillare. 

Fxuit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates, 
G.  Woodward,  A.  Dean,  F.  Perkins,  W.  Fyfe, 
W.  Pope,  J.  Gibson,  H.  Markham,  J.  Willard, 
P  C.  M.  Veilch,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  Jaques,  G. 
Wythes,  W.  Poupart,  H.  S.  Rivers,  E.  Beckett, 
O."  Thomas,  W.  H.  Divers,  G.  Reynolds,  W. 
Humphreys,  and  J.  Davis. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Grapes 
Directeur  Tisserand  and  Alnwick  Seedling 
were  synonymous  was  again  discussed,  but 
no  definite "  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  two  Grapes  should 
not  be  shown  together  in  a  collection  of  distinct 
varieties.  The  Committee,  however,  considered 
Directeur  Tisserand  the  belter  variety  to  culti- 
vate, as  it  was  a  freer  setter  than  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  fruits 
of  a  new  Plum  of  rich  purple  colour  named 
Plentiful,   a  Clingstone  variety. 

Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Kent  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Woodward),  showed  very  choice  fruits 
gathered  from  wall  trees  in  the  open  of  Peaches 
Sea  Eagle  and  Nectarine.  A  Cultural  Commen- 
dation was  awarded. 

A  collection  of  20  handsome  Melons  named 
Harnett  Hall  Favourite  was  exhibited  by  F.  H. 
Cook,  Esq.,  Guildford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Michelson). 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  E^q..  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  staged  fruits 
of  Queen  Pineapples,  white-fieshed  Jlelons, 
Peaches  Gladstone,  I<»dy  Palmerston.  Thomas 
Rivers,  Nectarine,  Princess  of  Wales,  Albatross, 
and  Sea  Eagle,  also  Nectarines  Pine  Apple  and 
Albert  Victor.  All  thd  fruits  were  shown  in  ex- 
cellent condition.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Jledal.) 

J.  A,  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate  House,  Crawley  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Neal),  set  up  a  capital  collection  of  fruit, 
embracing  some  80  dishes,  including,  on  boards, 
excellent  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Black  Muscat,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Black  Ali- 
cante Grapes,  all  having  well-finished  berries. 
There  were  al.so  Sutton's  Al,  Perfection,  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  and  other  Melons,  boxes  of  Transparent 


Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plums,  Peaches 
Princess  of  Wales,  Walburton  Admirable,  and 
Nectarine,  Pears  Durondeau,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main. Also  of  Apples  Bramley's  Seedling,  Royal 
Jubilee.  Warner's  King,  The  Queen,  New  Haw- 
thornden,  Loddington  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Domino.  Adams's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Benoni,  Coronation  and  James  Grieve. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

A  large  and  superb  collection  of  fruit  was  shown 
by  Colonel  Borton,  Chevening,  Maidstone  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Whittle).  The  collection  included  69 
dishes  and  baskets,  of  sujjerb  Apples.  Bis- 
marck, Mere  de  Menage,  Warner's  King,  New- 
ton Wonder,  Tyler's  Kernel.  Peasgood's  None- 
such. Belle  Dubois,  Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Henniker, 
Alfriston.  and  Blenheim  Pippin  represented 
cooking  varieties  ;  whilst  of  dessert  sorts  there 
were  beautiful  examples  of  411ington  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Rival,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Reinette,  Melon  Apple,  Mabbott's  Pear- 
main,  Wealthy,  Barnack  Beauty,  Charles  Ros3, 
and  James  Grieve.  Excellent  Pears  of  the  varie- 
ties Doyenne  du  Comic?,  St.  Luke,  Beurre  Fou- 
queray,  and  Durondeau ;  and  Peaches  and 
other'  fruits  were  included  in  the  •collection. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
staged  a  collection  of  fruit  from  pot  trees  of 
wonderfully  fine  quality.  Specimens  of  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  Pears,  each  weighing  2  lbs.,  and 
large  fruits  of  Catillae  were  remarkable.  Aho  of 
dessert  varieties,  such  as  Duchesse  d'Angouleme, 
President  d'Osmonville,  Conference,  St.  Luke, 
Pitma.stin  Duchess,  and  Marguerite  Marillat,  were 
.shown  excellently.  Of  Apples  were  noticed 
t'uroiiation.  Golden  Noble,  Allington  Pippin. 
Rival,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Wealthy,  Charles  Ross,  Jame~,  Grieve,  Mother 
Apple,  Houblon,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

A.  W.  Sutton,  Esq..  Bucklebury  Place,  Berks., 
showed  10  dishes  of  orchard-grown  Apples,  in- 
cluding good  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  War- 
ner's King,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Cox'.< 
Pomona,  and  Lord  Dei'by. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  ornamental  gourds, 
forming  a  most  attractive  exhibit,  was  shown  'oy 
E.  MocATTA,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone 
(gr.  Mr.  Steveujon).  In  this  collection  were 
Giant  Red  Etampes,  Giant  Paris,  Boulogne 
Gray,  Spanish  Giant,  and  other  huge,  round 
gourds,  the  very  curious  and  elegant  bottle 
gourd,  specimens  of  Long  Green  Naples,  some 
4  feet  in  length.  Green  Herculei  Club.  Turk's 
Cap,  Green  Hibbard,  Yellow  and  Green  Naples, 
Warty  and  Smooth  Orange,  Striped  and  White 
Pear-shaped,  and  many  others.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  set  up  one 
of  the  most  representative  collections  of  vege- 
tables ever  exhibited  in  the  Society's  hall.  The 
group  included  very  fine  Cauliflowers,  Celeries, 
Onions,  Cabbage-,,  Leek?,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  To- 
matos,  Beets.  Lettuces,  Potatos,  Kohl  Rabi,  Mar- 
rows, Corn  Cobs,  fine  Glidstone  Peas.  Best  of  All 
Runner  Beans,  Capsicums  and  Salads.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.4mes  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd..  Chel-.ea. 
staged  an  admirable  collection  of  50  dishes  of 
vegetables,  including  Giant  Onions,  fine  Cauli- 
flowers, superb  Hackwood  Park  Runner  Beans, 
Tomatos,  Potatos,  Kohl  Rabi,  various  Gourds, 
and  numerous  other  varieties.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bare  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  vegetables,  including  Cab- 
bages, Kales,  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions, 
Potatos,  Lettuces,  Tomatos,  Endives,  Marrows, 
and    Corn   Cobs.      (Silver    Knightian    Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

The  following  varieties  of  autumn-fruiting 
Raspberries,  Potatos,  and  Carrots  were  grown 
under  trial  at  Wisley  Gardens,  and  were  recom- 
mended for  award  after  inspection  by  a  .sub- 
committee : — 

Raspberries. — Svrpasse.  d'Autoinne  (bright 
yellow),  f^'urpn-ise  Mervei/le  liouye.  (fine  red). 
Everlasting  FeldbnnirmT,  Perpetual  de  Ser- 
riere,  these  four  were  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Burn 
Cromer;  Powre  UerveiUe  (red),  sent  by  Mes-srs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.  ;  and  Surpasse  Fastolf  (red), 
sent  bv  Mr.  W.  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 


Potatos. — Balgowrie  Seedling,  sent  by  Mr.  J. 
Lyule,  Aberdeen;  Scottish  .Prolific,  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  Erin's  Queen, 
from  Mr.  W.  E.  Sands,  Hillsborough,  Ireland ; 
Great  Scott,  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Exeter ;  and  Tremendous,  shown  by  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons,  Southampton. 

Carrot  Early  Gem,  a  stump-rooted,  clean- 
skinned  variety,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading 

COMPETITIVE    VEGETABLE    CLASSES. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  th'v 
greatest  number  of  points  obtained  in  these 
classes  was  won  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibus, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett). 
The  Sutton  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  12  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables  was 
won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey, 
Nottinghamshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  who  staged 
a  collection  of  extraordinarily  high  quality.  New 
Red  Intermediate  Carrots  were  2  feet  long,  of 
perfect  shape,  and  without  a  blemish,  whil.st  the 
Student  Parsnips,  which  averaged  nearly  3  feat 
in  length,  were  of  equal  merit.  Brussels  Sprouts 
were  large  and  very  firm,  whilst  Autumn  Mam- 
moth Cauliflower  were  excellent.  Each  vege- 
table in  this  premier  exhibit  was  practically  per- 
fect of  its  kind.  The  strongest  dishes  in  the  2nd 
prize  collection,  shown  by  H.  V.  Tatham,  Esq., 
Kendall  Hall,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Craiger),  were 
Leeks,  Celery,  Onions  and  Tomatos. 

The  Hon.  Vic.\ry  Gibbs  was  the  only  com- 
petitor in  the  class  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  and 
he  deservedly  received  the  1st  prize. 

W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Elwood),  arranged 
the  best  collection  in  the  class  for  six  kinds  of 
vegetables.  In  this  exhibit  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  and  Leeks  were 
exceptionally  fine.  2nd,  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  Loud- 
water,  Rickmansworth  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Avery),  who 
showed  very  fine  Onions  and  Tomatos.  3rd,  H. 
Keep,  Esq.,  Aldermaston. 

The  best  collection  of  12  varieties  of  Rotates 
was  shown  by  Mrs.  H.  Denison,  Little  Gaddes- 
den,  Berkhamsted  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Gentle),  the  best 
varieties  being  Purple  Eyes,  Duchess  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Snowball.  2nd,  A.  B.isile,  Esq.,  Wo 
burn  Park,  Weybridge. 

The  1st  prize  for  the  smaller  collection  of 
Potatos  was- won  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  who 
showed  excellent  tubers  of  Sutton's  Ideal  and 
Edgecote  Purple.  2nd.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.  ; 
3rd.  H.  T.  Tatham.  Esq. 

The  Onions  shown  were  immense  and  solid 
bulbs  of  such  even  quality  that  we  did  not  envy 
the  judges  their  task  of  discriminating  between 
the  two  leading  exhibits.  1st,  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs  ;  2nd,  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  3rd,  A.  B. 
H.  Goldsmith,  Esq.,  Cavershara  Park,  Suffolk 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Hatch). 

The  nine  kinds  of  salids  which  won  the  1st 
prize  in  a  class  for  these  vegetables  for  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs  were  attractively  set  out,  and  th?y 
presented  an  appetising  appearance.  Mounds  of 
jMustard  and  Cress  rose  up  from  a  bed  of  cool 
green  Parsley,  on  which  lay  a  brace  of  fiie 
Cucumbers  and  Beet,  perfect  in  shape  and  colour. 
2ik1,  H.  T.  Tatham,  Esq. 

The  1st  prize  for  six  kinds  of  salads  was  won 
by  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.  2nd.  B.  Henderson, 
Esq..  Epping  House,  Litth  Berkhamsted  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Smith). 

A  class  was  provided  for  nine  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables  other  than  those  already  mentioned. 
Th's  1st  priz;  was  won  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
who  showed  an  interesting  collection  of  such 
kinds  as  Capsicum  Golden  Dawn,  Long  Purple 
E"-g  plant,  and  very  fine  Kohl  Rabi.  2nd, 
W."  H.  Myers,  Esq. 

Single  Dishes. 
The  remaining  32  classes  were  for  single  di.Thes 
cf  the  various  kinds  of  vegetabks.  As  was  only 
to  have  been  expected,  the  entries  for  Peas  were 
not  very  numerous.  Only  two  varieties  (Mr. 
Gladstcne  and  Sutton's  Latest  of  All)  were 
shown.  All  the  Beans  were  exceedingly  good, 
and  the  Cauliflowers  were  fine  and  of  pure 
colour.  The  Celery  and  Leeks  were  immense,  as 
also  were  the  Onions.  The  Beets  shown  were 
good,  clean  roots  of  rich  colour ;  but  in  the 
class  which  had  largest  entries,  that  for  Vege- 
table Marrows,  the  same  high  quality  was  not 
present — many  of  the   Marrows   were  too  old. 
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ORSETT   AND   DISTRICT   AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7. — This  society  held  its  17th  an- 
nual exhibition  on  the  above  date  in  the  gromids 
of  Orsett  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  President, 
Major  Whitniore,  in  ideal  weather.  Nineteen 
classes  were  provided  for  hardy  fruit. 

Mr.  T.  RiDGWELL,  Orsett,  showed  the  best 
dozen  dessert  Apples  of  any  one  variety  in  a 
grand  dish  of  U  orcester  Pearmaiu.  Mr.  E. 
Neighbour  followed  closely  with  handsome, 
highly-coloured  fruits  of  Quarrenden.  Major 
WnfTMORE  had  the  best  dish  of  Pears  in  the 
variety  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Mr.  T.  Ridgweel 
being  a  close  2nd  with  Clapp's  Favourite. 

Mr.  E.  Neighbour  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
hardy  fruit  (two  dishee  of  one  kind  being  per- 
mitted), ilr.  T.  RiDGWELL  was  a  good  2nd. 
CrtK)d  examples  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  (in- 
cluding Pond's  Seedling.  Monarch  White,  Mag- 
num Bonum  and  Jefferson),  Morello  Cherries, 
Figs,  and  Peaches  were  shown  in  both  collec- 
tions. There  were  nipe  exhibits  in  this  class. 
The  class  for  a  collection  of  four  kinds  also 
created  a  keen  competition.  Mr.  M.  Dorsett, 
North  Ockendon,  was  placed  1st  and  Mr. 
McIvER,  Orsett,  2nd.  Mr.  T.  Ridgwell  had 
the  best  four  dishes  of  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Sutton 
excelled  in  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  Plums, 
staging  Pond's  Seedling,  Jefferson,  Belgian 
Purple,  and  Sultan.  Mr.  E.  Neighbour  was 
1st  in  the  Grape  clas.ses,  showing  medium-sized 
bunches  of  Black   Hamburgh. 

In  the  special  classes  for  Apples  grand  speci- 
mens were  staged.  The  class  for  the  best  half- 
sieve  of  any  one  variety  of  Apple  packed  ready 
for  market  excited  a  keen  competition.  Mr.  T. 
Ridgwell,  Orsett,  was  awarded  the  Ist  prize, 
showing  Worcester  Pearmain  :  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Sutton,  Orsett,  with  the  same  variety. 

Jlessrs.  Af.  DonsETT,  J.  Ibbs,  and  E.  Neigh- 
bour were  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in  the 
classes  for  plants  in  pots,  and  -Messrs.  D. 
.McIvEE,  J.  Jessop,  J.  Brouchton,  and  E. 
Neighbour  were  winners  of  1st  prizes  in  the  cut 
flower  classes.  Mr.  Neighbour  and  Mr.  W. 
Child  were  1st  for  collections  of  nine  kinds  and 
six  kinds  of  vegetables  respectively  in  the  order 
in  which  their  names  are  given. 


MANCHESTER   AND  NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

Septembek  14. — f'finimillic  present:  Z,  A, 
Ward,  Esq.  (in  the  (hair) ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Ash- 
wfM-th,  W.  K.  Lee,  C.  Parker,  H.  Thorp,  J.  C. 
Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  W,  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling, 
F,   K.   Sander,   and  H.   .\rlhur  (secretary). 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherby),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for 
a  magnificent  group  of  Cattleyaa  of  the  Iris  sec- 
tion, prominent  amongst  which  was  a  fine  form 
iianied  Ward's  variety,  to  which  a  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded.  A  Cultural  Certifi- 
cate and  Bronze  Medal  were  granted  to  the 
gardener  for  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
Cattleyas. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton),  staged  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pcdiums,  for  which  a  Silver  Medal  was  awaratd. 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  C.  Dominianum  laiig- 
leyensc,  C,  Iris  sanguineum,  Cypripedium  Rcs- 
settii,  C,  chorltonii,  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba 
were  all  very  good. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq..  Heywood  (gr,  Mr,  Wood- 
house),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group 
of  choice  plants,  including  Cattleya  Thnrgoodi- 
anum  var.  Nobilior,  for  which  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded ;  C,  Gaskelliana  alba,  C. 
Mrs.  .John  Leeman  (aurea  X  Digbyana),  and 
C.  Mafjueda. 

Dr.  HoDGKiNsoN,  Wilmslow  (gr,  Mr,  Moore), 
staged  an  interesting  plant  of  Lielia  tenejalis 
(grandis  tenebrosa  « X    majalis), 

R.  Ash  worth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr,  Mr. 
Gilden),  staged  an  unnamed  variety  of  Catase- 
tum  macrocarpum  ;  the  plant  received  an  Award 
of  Merit, 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr,  Holmes), 
staged  L.-C.  Rubens  var.  magnifica  (Award  of 
Merit),  a  good  variety. 

Messrs.  .7.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  containing 
Cypripedium  triumph.ms,  C.  Niobe  superbum,  C. 
Milo,  C.  Leonae,  0.  Fairrieanum,  Miltonia  specta- 


bilis  Moreliana.  a  daik-flowered  variety  ;  Vanda 
coerulea,  and  Odontoglossum  grande. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  staged  a 
group  to  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded. 
Cypripediums  predominated,  the  best  being  C. 
Kimballianum,  C.  Lord  Derby,  C.  Rolfeae  super- 
bum,  and  C.  Charlesworthii. 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.  staged  a  few  plants  of 
merit,  including  Cattleya  iridescens  (bicolor  X 
Eldorado)  var.  Cuprea),  an  unnamed  hybrid, 
(Harrisonse  x  Iris),  Lfelio-Cattleya  Walter  Gott, 
and  Cypripedium  Harefield  Hall   x   Hitchinsise, 

Mr.  Ed.  V.  Low,  H.iywards  Heath,  staged 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  var,  Phyllis,  Cattleya 
Adula,  Cypripedium  mirabilis,  and  C.  Amboyne. 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  CJreat  Horton,  Bradford, 
staged  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Lord  Ossulston 
Chillingham  variety. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Cnllliijn  I'hurtjoodiaiui  var.  nubiliiir. — A 
splendid  flower  of  good  form  and  substance. 

Dtiulrohium  Plialanopiif  Colmanii. — A  large, 
full  flower.  Both  shown  by  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq., 
Heywood  (gr,  Mr.  W'oodhouse). 

Catlhifa  Irh  Ward'.?  var.  from  Z.  A.  Ward, 
Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr.  Weatherby). — One  of 
the  finest  forms  of  the  type,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  very  brilliantly  coloured  and  with  an  in- 
tense colour  in  the  lip. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Lidio-Callleya  .Mo'jueda  (Geo.  Woodhams  x 
Lnrd  liolh^rhild),  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq. 
Cattleya  Adula  rar.  Mnron'ii,  ('.  lri< 
"  St.  (Jihs,"  and  C.  "  A'o.  3,"  all  from  Z.  A. 
Ward,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Weatherby).  JjnHa  tene- 
jalis (L.  grandis  tenebrosa  X  Tj.  majalis),  from 
Dr.  HoDGKiNSON,  Wilmslow  (gr.  Mr.  Aloore). 
t'atasetum  matrorarpnm.  from  R.  Ashworth, 
Esq,  (gr.  Mr.  Gilden).  Lulio  Cattleya  Ilubens 
rar.  magnifica,  from  J.  McCartney,  Esq., 
Bolton  (gr,  Mr.  Holmes).  Cattleya  iridescens 
var.  Cuprea  (C.  bicolor  x  C.  Eldorado),  from 
Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  and  .1///- 
tonia  Crashluyana  var.  alba,  from  Messrs, 
A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford, 


NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HORTI- 
CULTURAL, 
September  20.— The  munlhly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Emmanual  Hall, 
Leeds,  on  this  date.  Numerous  exhibits  were 
staged  in  the  plant  and  floral  section,  and  the 
Committee  awarded  the  following  Medals  : — 

Plants  and  Flowers, 

The  Plant  and  Floral  Committee  made  the 
following  Awards  of  Medals: — 

Large  Silrer-i/ilt  Medal  to  Messrs,  Gibson  & 
Co,,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  for  hardy  flowers, 

Lari/e  Silver  Medal  to  Messrs,  Harkness  & 
Son,  Bedale,  for  hardy  flowers. 

.S'i7icr  Medals  to  Messrs.  E.  J,  Batchelor  & 
Son,  Harrogate,  for  herbaceous  flowers,  annuals, 
and  Roses;  Messrs.  Seagraves  &  Co.,  Sheffield, 
for  border  Chrysanthemums ;  and  Messrs.  Young 
&  Co.,  Cheltenham,  for  Carnations. 

Larije  Bronze  Medal  to  Messrs.  J,  Backhouse 
&  Co.,  York,  for  hardy  flowers,  with  a  central 
group  of  Colchicum  speciosum. 

lirottzK  Medals  to  Me.ssrs.  W.  J.  Jarman, 
Ripon,  for  Pseony- flowered  Dahlias;  Messrs, 
Clibran  &  .Son,  Altrincham,  for  hardy  Chrysan- 
themums ;  and  Messrs.  S.  Broadhead  &  Son, 
Huddersfield,  for  hardy  flowers,  including 
Alpines. 

Orchids. 

The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  the  follow- 
ing Medals  to  groups  of  Orchids  : — 

.S'ih-er  Medals  to  Mr.  E.  V,  Low,  Haywardi 
Heath,  Sussex ;  and  Messrs.  Mansell  & 
Hatcher,  Rawdon. 

/Mrr/e  Uronze  Medal  to  G.  W.  JessOP,  Esq., 
Rawdon   (gr.  J.   Wilkinson). 

Fruit  and  Vegetables, 

The  FiiuiT  and  Vegetable  Committee  made 
the  following  Awards  : — 

Large  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  for  vegetables. 


Large  Silrrr-gllt  .Medal  to  Jlr,  W.  Lawren- 
SON,  iarm-on-Tees,  for  Apples  and  Pears. 

Large  Bronze  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Winn,  Walton  Hall,  Wakefield,  for  a  collection 
of  Apples. 

Silver  Mededs  to  Miss  Maxwell  Stuart,  Tad- 
caster  (gr.  Mr,  J,  Haynes),  for  Apples, 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Diploma. 
Colchicum  speciosum  album,  shown  by  Messrs, 
J,  Backhouse  &  Son,  Y'ork. 

Second-class  Diploma. 

Cattleya  Adula,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Low, 
Haywards   Heath. 


NATIONAL   DAHLIA. 

September  20,  21.— The  Metropolitan  show  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  being  the  second 
this  season,  was  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society's  Gardens  on  these  dates.  The  blooms  ex- 
hibited were  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  show 
was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  Dahlias,  em- 
bracing all  sections,  that  has  been  seen  during  the 
present  year. 

In  the  class  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
distinct,  put  into  commerce  for  the  first  time 
in  1909-10,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  for  Mary  Purrier,  Prima 
Donna,  and  Johaunesburg.  The  same  firm  won 
the  1st  prize  for  Pompon  Cactus  varieties. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Kowledge,  Farnhani, 
secured  the  leading  pl;ice  for  24  show  and  fancy 
Dahlias,  whilst  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Craw- 
ley, excelled  in  the  class  for  12  blooms. 

In  the  principal  class  for  Cactus-flowered  varie- 
ties, Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Son,  St.  Leonards, 
again  won  the  1st  prize,  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
Indomitable,  Olympic,  Orion,  Elite,  Golden 
Wave,  Uranus,  and  similar  varieties,  2nd, 
Messrs.  .T.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  24  Cactus  blooms,  distinct,  arranged  on 
boards,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  12  varieties,  distinct. 
Mrs.  M,  V.  Seale  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  clas.-s 
for  12  varieties  of  Pompons,  in  bunches  of  10 
blooms  each,  and  Messrs,  J,  Cheal  &  Sons  gaiiwd 
a  similar  success  for  12  single  varieties. 

Mr,  Charlf:s  Turner  'was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  six  vases  of  Picony-flowered  Dahlias, 
and  also  for  six  varieties  of  giant  decorative 
varieties,  six  blooms  of  each  variety,  arranged 
in  vases. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

For  nine  Cactus  varieties,  in  bunches  of 
three  blooms  each,  Mr.  F.  W,  Fellowes,  The 
I.flno  House,  King's  Walden.  obtained  the  Ist 
prize,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  Worth  Rec- 
tory, and  Mr.  F.  Grinsted  being  placed  2nd  and 
3rd  respectively. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  Cactus-flowered 
varieties,  distinct,  shown  on  boards,  there  was  a 
keen  competition,  Mr.  H.  Peerman,  Nantwich, 
was  placed  1st ;  the  Rev.  G.  Twentyman,  New 
Bariiet  (gr.  Mr,  W.  Lockycr),  2nd ;  and  Rev. 
Arthur  Bridge,  3rd. 

Mr.  Charles  Luckin,  Thakeham,  excelled  in 
the  class  for  12  blooms  in  four  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Ironsides,  Chippenham,  showed 
the  best  Pompon  varieties ;  and  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Bridge  was  placed  1st  for  single- 
flowered  varieties. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  varieties  : — ■ 

Golden  Wave  (Cactus). — A  pure  yellow 
variety. 

Frederiek  Wenham  (Cactus). — The  colour  of 
this    variety    is   apricot,    with   a   yellow    centre. 

Sunlight  (garden  Cactus). — A  yellow  variety, 
tinted  with  apricot.  These  three  were  shown 
by  Messrs,  J,  Stredwick  &  Son, 

Florrie  Wells  (Cactus), — Tho  colour  is  lich 
red,    shaded    with   violet.      Shown   by   Mr,    H. 

SnOESMITH, 

Mahdl  (single), — A  deep  maroon  variety. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Diadem  (collarette). — A  deep  rose-pink  flower, 
with  a  white  collar. 
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Lcitstern  (collarette).— Tile  florets  are  deep 
red,  set  off  by  a  white  collar.  These  last  two  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

Non-competitive   Exhibits. 

A  fine  stand  of  Dahlias,  embracing  all  sections 
of  the  flowers,  and  Roses  in  variety,  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereliara.  (Large 
Gold  Medal.) 

Cold  Jledals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
West.  Brentwood,  Mes.srs.  J.  Burbell  &  Co., 
Cambridge,  and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd., 
Felthani,  for  exhibits  of  Dahlias. 

Silver  gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  a  collection  of  col- 
larette Dahlias,  many  of  which  were  quite  new; 
and  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  Foi'est 
Hill,  for  Pieony-flowered  and  other  Dahlias. 
j\Ir.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Riding.  Chingford,  were  both  awarded  Silver 
Jiledals.' 

Messrs.  S.  Spooneb  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged 
a  collection  of  Apples,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded. 


0bttiiar|). 

Alexander  MLaren. — We  regret  to  record 
the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  M'Laren, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Fife,  at  Mar  Lodge, 
Braemar,  Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  M'Laren,  who 
was  a  native  of  Ardbeg,  was  73  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  gardener  at  Mar  Lodge  for  about 
50  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

Edwin  Mizen. — This  well-known  market 
gardener  died  suddenly  on  the  9th  inst.  at  East- 
fields  Farm,  Mitcham,  Mr.  Mizen  was  born  at 
Ashdown,  Essex,  and  commenced  business  as  a 
market  gardener  in  Battersea  about  50  years 
ago.  He  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  he 
had  taken  up,  and  success  followed  his  efforts, 
with  the  result  that  44  years  ago  he  removed  to 
Mitcham,  where  he  conducted  a  large  market 
garden.  His  principal  indoor  crops  were 
Tomatos  and  Mushrooms,  but  out-of-doors  the 
crops  were  of  a  general  character.  Mr.  Mizen 
was  actively  engaged  in  his  business  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  his  energies  had  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  an  a<-cident  which  oc- 
curred last  spring.  His  sudden  death  was  due 
to  heart  failure. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


trrtipoudniti  artrtqutited  to  wrlt0  ih»  mmm0B  of  ptramng 
aad  piMcta  mm  legibly  at  postlble.  A'o  chatc'  •" 
madt  far  these  aniiouncementi,  but  if  a  small  conltlbu!tOH 
is  sent,  10  be  placed  in  ourcolUclmgBox/orthe  Gaidtntrs' 
Orphan  /■iitiil,  1/  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
achnowledRment  made  in  these  columns.'^ 


Harl- 

r,  Newmarket,  as  Gar- 
Park,  Belfast. 


TREES   AMD  SHRUBS. 

QUERCUS  VELUTINA. 
So  far  as  foliage  is  concerned,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  American  Oaks,  the 
dark  green  leaves  being  large  and  handsome, 
ranging  sometimes  up  to  10  inches  in  length  and 
6  inches  in  width,  with  a  few  well  defined  lobes. 
The  bark  of  the  younger  branches  is  yellow  or 
orange  coloured,  from  which  peculiarity  the 
common  name  of  Yellow  Bark  Oak  is  derived. 
The  species  is  described  in  Sargent's  Silva  of 
North  America,  being  found  growing  wild  in 
rocky  or  sandy  soil  from  Maine  to  Ontario,  and 
as  far  south  as  Florida  and  Texas.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  tree  attains  to  a  height  of 
from  60  feet  to  70  feet,  with  a  trunk  3^  feet  in 
diameter,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
why  its  maximum  dimensions  should  not  be 
attained  in  gardens  in  this  country.  Planted  as 
a  specimen  tree  on  a  lawn  or  in  a  park,  it  cannot 
fail  to  attract  attention,  for  its  distinct  foliage 
is  at  once  noticeable  amongst  other  trees.  The 
variety  rubrifolia,  which  is  known  as  the 
"  Champion  Oak,"  has  even  larger  foliage  than 
the  type,  and  the  growth  is  of  a  very  vigorous 
character.  Acorns  provide  the  most  suitable 
means  of  raising  a  stock  of  plants  of  Q.  velutina, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
.lupply  from  the  American  nurserymen.  W. 
DaUiiiiore. 


Mr.  Thomas  Young,  for  the  past  3  years  Superintendent  of 
the  gardens  of  ttie  Crichton  Royal  Inslimtion,  and  pre- 
viously Gardener  at  Kinloch  Cast 
rigge,  Jedburgh  Warren  Towi 
dener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Belvoi 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  for  the  past  2J  years  Foreman 
in  the  gardens  of  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower, 
Musselburgh,  as  Gardener  to  Lord  Clinton,  Steven- 
stone  Gardens,  Torrington,  Devonshire. 
Mr.  J.  S.  HiGGiNS,  for  the  past  8J  years  Gardener  at  Rug 
Gardens,  Corwen,  N.  Wales,  as  Gardener  to  the  Hon. 
F.  G.  WvNN.  Gljnllivon  Park,  Carnarvon,  N.  Wales. 

Mr.  E.  M.  MuTLOw,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to  A.  G. 
Havman,  Esq.,  Hapsford  House,  Frome,  Somersetshire, 
as  Gardener  to  F.  H.  Fawkes,  Esq  ,  Farnley  Hall,  Otley, 
Yorks.  (Thanks  tor  Is.  6d.  received  for  the  R.G.O.F. 
bo.>:.— Eds.) 

Mr.  T,  Whiting,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Miller,  Shotover  Park,  Wheatley,  0.>ifordshire, 
as  Gardener  to  Colonel  A.  D.  Miller,  D.S.O.,  at  the 
same  place. 

Mr.  John  M.  Annand,  Foreman  at  Brucklay  Castle  Gardens, 
Aberdeenshire,  as  Gardener  to  Brodie  of  Brodie,  Esq., 
Brodie  Castle,  Forres. 

Mr.  T.  Hill,  for  the  past  9J  years  Gardener  at  Woolton 
House,  Newbury,  as  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
F.  TowNLEY,  Fulbourne  Manor,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  W.  Edgerton,  for  the  past  16  months  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Whitley  Abbey,  Coventry,  as  Gardener  to 
A.  H.  Heath,  Esq.,  Street  Ashton  Lodge,  Streeton- 
under-Fosse,  Lutterworth. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Parsons,  recently  Gardener  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Holt,  Waralah,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  as  Gardener  to 
Hugh  Acland  Tbovte,  Esq.,  Huntsham  Court,  Bamp- 
ton,  North  Devon. 

Mr.  W.  NicHoLLs,  for  the  past  11  years  Gardener  to  C. 
Shepmerd-Cross,  Esq.,  The  Oaklands,  Preston  Brook, 
Cheshire,  as  G.irdener  and  Bailiff  at  The  Training 
College,  Warrington. 

Mr.  E.  Sanders,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  to  Major 
A.  F.  Watt,  Hemingford  Grey,  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon- 
shire, as  Gardener  to  F.  Meykick  Jones,  Esq.,  Home 
Place,  Holt,  Norfolk. 

Mr.  A.  Burfoot,  for  the  past  3.4  years  Foreman  at  Honeys, 
Twyford,  Berkshire,  as  Gardener  to  R.  Mills,  Esq., 
Steventon  Manor,  Whitchurch,  Hampshire. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hawthorn,  for  the  past  11  years  General  Fore- 
man in  the  gardens  at  Frensham  Hill,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
as  Gardener  to  C.  E.  N.  Charrington,  Esq.,  Broadoaks, 
West  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lowe,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  to  Geoffrey 
Lubbock,  Esq.,  Broadoaks,  West  Byfleet,  Surrey,  as 
Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at  Greenhill,  Sullon 
Veny,  Warminster,  Wills.  (Thanks  for  6s.  sent  for 
R.G.O.F.  bos.— Eds) 

Mr.  R.  J.  Love,  for  the  past  12  months  Gardener  and  Orchid 
Grower  to  A.  G.  Groves,  Esq.,  Horfield  Lodge,  Hor- 
field,  Bristol,  as  Gardener  to  Dr.  Henson,  Elmsett  Hall, 
Wedmore,  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  Harry  Skinner,  for  the  past  2J  years  Foreman  in  the 
Pleasure  Grounds  at  Shendish,  King's  Langley,  Hert- 
fordshire, as  Gardener  to  Kenneth  Walker,  Esq., 
Tegfynydd,  Llanfallteg,  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales. 

Mr.  F.  LAiLEY.for  the  pastSyearsat  Elvetham  Hall,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Miss  R.  A.  BURRELL,  Fairlhorn  Manor,  Botley. 
Hants. 

Mr.  C.  HoBBS,  for  the  past  7  years  Gardener  to  G.  F.  S. 
Warne,  Esq.,  Frolbury  Manor,  Abinger,  as  Gardener  to 
G.  P.  DooLETTE,  Esq.,  Merlebank,  Caterham  Valley. 


Alexander  Dean  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Floral  Ideals,"  in  which 
he  explained  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  florist  flowers,"  as 
generally  understood,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  masterly  and 
exhaustive  address  exemplifying  the  long  and  patient  efiorts 
of  the  horticulturists  50  or  60  years  ago  in  the  production 
in  what  they  considered  to  be  perfection  of  form  and  colour 
in  various  flowers.  Their  ideals  demanded  perfect  symmetry 
in  appearance  with  precision  and  regularity  in  marking. 
Modern  ideas  of  artistic  beauty  tend  in  the  opposite 
direction  ;  indeed,  the  lecturer  remarked,  the  shaggy  and 
uneven  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  which  were  now  popular 
would  have  appealed  but  little  to  Glenny  and  his  contem- 
poraries, and  he  (Mr.  Dean)  confessed  that  his  sympathies 
were  all  with  the  old  notions,  and  contended  that  many 
beautiful  ideals  of  the  florist  of  50  or  60  years  ago  had  been 
modified  in  the  wrong  direction.  The  present  generation 
aimed  at  size,  and  to  secure  this  florists  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  not  only  form  but  perfume.  As  types  of  suc- 
cessful culture  and  selection  he  instanced  the  Auricula, 
gold-laced  Polyanthus, Carnation,  Hollyhock,  Dahlia,  Pansy, 
Viola,  Pentstemon,  Primula,  Sweet  Pea  and  Rose,  fully 
explaining  the  points  aimed  at  by  the  florists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  perfect  blooms  of  each  kind. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.- 

A  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  at  the  Work- 
man's Hall  on  the  19th  inst.;  Mr.  G.  Johnson  presided. 
Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  of  West  Hall  Gardens,  Byfleet,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Outdoor  Peach  Culture."  Mr.  Nichols  exhibited 
a  collection  of  Apples,  and  Mr.  Edwards  two  dishes  of  Pears. 

CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.— 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  the  19th  inst., 
when  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  on  the 
"Viola."  Mr.  Crane  said  that  seeds  may  be  sown  during 
July  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  seedlings  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  sturdily  until  their  flowering  stage  is  reached.  To  get 
a  stock  which  shall  be  true  to  colour  and  type  cuttings  are 
best,  and  these  root  easily  enough.  They  should  always  be 
taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  as  stem  cuttings  rarely 
succeed.  Spring  is  the  best  time  for  taking  the  cuttings, 
and  they  should  be  inserted  in  frames  facing  south  so  as  to  get 
as  much  sunshine  as  possible.  July  is  also  a  good  month  to 
take  cuttings,  using  a  cold  frame  sheltered  froni  the  sun  ; 
by  the  first  or  second  week  in  October  they  may  be  planted 
out. 

READING  GARDENERS'.— The  opening  meeting  of 
the  autumn  session  of  this  association  took  place  in  the 
Abbey  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.  ;  the  president,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Parfitt,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance.  The  successful  candidates  at  the  examination 
held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evening  classes  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Reading  University  College  last 
winter  and  spring  were  presented  with  certificates.     Mr. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Sommarv  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  September  23,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office : — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

TIte  weather  continued  fine  and  dry  in  nearly  all  districts 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  week,  when  a  decided  change 
occurred.  Rain  fell  very  generally  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day and  again  on  Saturday,  but  in  the  interval  the  conditions 
over  England  were  mostly  fair.  Thunderstorms  occurred 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average  in  all  districts,  a 
condition  of  things  that  had  not  prevailed  since  the  closing 
week  of  June.  Over  North  Britain  the  deficit  was  slight, 
but  m  the  Midland  Counties  and  England  S.W.  it  amounted 
to  more  than  2-5°,  and  in  England  S.E.  toSS".'  The  highest 
readings  occurred  mostly  either  on  the  19th  or  20th.  but  as  a 
rule  the  thermometer  failed  to  reach  70°,  and  in  Scotland  W. 
and  England  N.W.  it  did  not  touch  65°.  The  lowest 
readings  were  observed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  week  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  scueen  sank  below  the  freezing  point 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  touched  '24"  in  Scotland 
E.  (at  West  Linton).  On  the  surface  of  the  grass  the  lowest 
temperatures  reported  were  18°  at  Llaugainmarch  Wells 
and  22°  at  Balmoral,  Hereford  and  Marlborough. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  was  again  higher  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  difference 
being  rather  large  around  the  east  and  south-east  coasts  of 
England.  The  means  for  the  week  ranged  from  nearly  630 
at  Eastbourne  and  the  Shipwash  and  61°  at  Newquay  to 
between  61°  and  53  oS"  the  North  of  Scotland. 

The  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  average  in  all  districts 
excepting  Scotland  E.  and  W. -largely  so  in  England  S.W. 
and  the  English  Channel.  The  heaviest  daily  amounts 
occurred  on  the  19th  and  •20th  ;  on  the  former  date  IT  inch 
was  recorded  at  Glencarron  and  r2  inch  at  Aspatria. 

The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  the  normal  in  the  eastern 
and  central  parts  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  was  deficient  in  the  western  districts  geneially. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  amount  ranged  from  68  in 
England  S.W.  and  66  in  England  E.  to  22  in  England 
N.W.  and  to  19  in  Scotland  N. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  September  27. 
V  he  thirteenth  dry  week  in  succession.— Danng  the  daytime 
the  temperature  has  been  as  a  rule  rather  above  the  average, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  nights  were  mostly  cold,  and 
some  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  The  exposed  ther- 
mometer on  two  nights  registered  respectively  2°  and  3° 
of  frost.  The  ground  is,  at  the  present  time,  2°  warmer  at 
2  feet  deep,  and  3"  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain  fell  on  three  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  There  was  no  percolation  through  the 
turfed  or  bare-soil  gauge  ;  indeed,  it  is  now  12  weeks  since 
any  rainwater  at  all  has  come  through  either  of  these  gauges. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  63  hours  a  day,  or  for  2i 
hours  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  the  same  period  in 
September.  Calms  and  light  airs  have,  as  a  rule,  prevailed 
during  the  week.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
as  niuch  as  15  per  cent.  E.  A/.,  Berkhamsted,  September  27, 
1911. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Brown  &  Sons,  31,  Bridge  Street,  Bristol— Bulbs. 
Thomas    Rivers    &    Son,    Sawbridgeworth-Fruit    Trees, 

Roses,  and  Shrubs. 
H.    Cannell    &    Sons,   Swanley,    Kent— General    List   of 

Nursery  Stock. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nurseries,  London— Straw- 


be 


Ha 


Floi" 


Therkildsen,  Avenue  Road,  Old  Southgate,  London 
Roses. 

FOREIGN. 

N  &  BoURG,  Luxembourg -Roses, 
r  Benarv,  Erfurt,  Germany —Seeds. 

&    Schmidt,    Erfurt,    Germany-Seeds    of   New 


L.  Spath,  Berlin,  Germany— Bulbs,  &c. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland- 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs.  (Agents  for  Great  Britain, 
Mertens  ,S:  Co.,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London.) 

W.  Smeenk  &  Son,  Backenhagen  Nurseries,  Delden,  Holland 
—Roses,  Aspidistras,  and  Rhododendrons.    (Trade  list.) 


September  30.  1911.] 
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IVI  A  R  K  E  T  S. 

COFEAT  GARDEyi,  September  27. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
\\'ediiesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  out 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ens.l 
Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Awerage  Wholesale  Prices. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arums   (see    Rich- 


s.d. 


—  pink     

—  purple 

Azalea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Carnatioas,  p,  doz. 
blooms,      best  . 
American 


5  0-70 
3  0-50 

6  0-80 


—  Carola 

large 
Chrysan 
sprays 


;hen 


,  perdz. 

bunches 
—  blooms  p.  doz  : 

White  ._ 

Yellow 

Bronze 

Pink    

Coreopsis,  -p.  doz. 

bunches 
Gdillardia,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gardenia,  per  doz. 
l.apageria,    white, 

per  dz.  bic 


16-20 
per 
dies  12  0-15  0 
3xtra 

2  0    80 

all 


Lilii 


uraiii 


per  bunch 

—  longifloruin, 
long,  per  doz. 

—  short,  per  doz. 

—  lancifolium 
alba  long 

—  —    short 

—  rubrum,    long, 
per  dz.  bidoiiis 

—  —  short,  -per 
doz.  blooms ... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  bnclis  : 

—  extra  special... 

—  special 

—  ordinary 


16-30 
13-30 
13-26 
2  0-30 


36-30 
2  6-36 


Marguerite,      per 
doz.  bunches : 

—  Yellow 

Orchids,   Cattleya, 

per  doz. 

—  Cattleya  Harri- 
sonae,  per  doz. 

—  Odontoglossum 
crispum 


bunches : 

—  Double  Scarlet    5  0-60 

—  White 8  0-  'J  0 

Physalis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Richardia,  per  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

16-20 
12  0-15  0 
8  0-90 
3  0-40 


bio 


8  0-10  0 
3  0  — 
10-20 


Roses,  12  blooiii'^, 

—  Bridesmaid, 

—  Frau      Karl 
Druschki       .  .     16-20 

—  C.Mermet     ...     10-20 

—  Mrs.      John 

I.aing 16-20 

—  Liberty  ...    10-26 

—  Mme.Chatenay    10-30 

—  Niphelos        ...     13-20 

—  Richmond 

—  Sunrise 


Slalii 


set 
per  dozen 


10-20 
0  9-16 
10-16 


bunches : 
Ma 


White 

3  0-  3  6  j  Siepbanotis,    72 
3  0-36!         "pips" 

Slock,  white  (ling- 
lish),  per  doz. 
bunches 
Tuberose, gross  ... 
16-20     —  long,  per  doz. 

blooms 
0  9-10    Viola  (small   blue, 
Violet-like),  pr. 
doz.  bunches...    0  9-10 
18  0-20  0    Violets,  per  dozen 
10  0-12  0  bunches  ...    2  0-80 

8  0-10  0  —  Princess  of 
Wales,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...     4  0-50 


3  0-36 


0  6-09 


3  0    — 
Out  Foliage,  Ac.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


i.d.  s.d. 


(Maidenhai 
best,  per  di 


Afi 

ros 

is   (Fairy 

l>ra< 

s),  per  dz 

bunc 

As 

par 

.g  US  pi  Il- 

trail 

ls,        long 
i.,  per  doz. 



me<i 

uni,    doz. 

bunches 

— 

Spr« 

ngeri      ... 

Ca 

nalio 

n    foliage. 

doz. 

bunches... 

4  0-50 


2  0-40 


16-20 


8  0-10 


I.d.  t.d. 


Croton  foliage,  var- 
ious, per  dozen 
bunches 
Cycas  leaves,  arti. 
ficial,  per  doz. 
Eulalia     j.iponica, 

per  bunch 
Moss,  per  gross  ... 
Myrtle,    dz.  bclis. 
(English), 
small-leaved ... 
—  French 
Smilax,  per  bunch 
of  6  trails        ... 
Plants  In  Pots,  ftc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
s,  c  h  o  i  cor 


12  0-15  0 
3  0-12  0 


i  0    — 


18-16 


Aralia  Sieboldii, 

dozen  ... 
Araucaria  excels 

per  dozen 
Asparagus   plum' 


6  0-70 
IS  0-21  0 


dozen  

10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri 
Aspidistra,  p.   dz.. 

8  0-90 

green   

21  0-80  0 

—  variegated      ... 

80  0-60  0 

Asters,  in  pots,  per 

dozen    

4  0-60 

Chrysanthem  um. 

in  pots,  while. 

per  dozen 
—  Yellow,  p.  doz. 

12  0  19  0 

10  0-15  0 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz. 

8  0-10  0 

Cocos      VVeddeli- 

ana, per  dozen 

6  0-60  0 

Croton,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Cyperus  allerni- 

folius,  per  doz. 

S  0-v6  0 

—  laxiis,  per  doz. 

4  0-6  0 

Drac^na,      green, 

per  dozen 

10  (^-12  0 

Erica      gracilis. 

pink,  per  doz. 

12  0-15  0 

—    — alba,  p.doz. 

15  0-18  0 

Ericas,  while  and 

pink,  small,  pr. 

doz 

86-60 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

-  ill    small    and 

iiiiff  no's     ... 

12  0-20  0 

—  Ill  IBs,  pet  dj. 

6  0-80 

soil'-i,  per  uoz. 

—  iiiai's,  perdz. 
Picus  elaslica,  per 

dozen  — 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Geonoma   gracilis, 

per  dozen 
Hydrangea,    pink, 

48s,  per  dz..  . 

—  paniculata,  per 


8  0-12  0 

6  0-24  0 

9  0-10  0 
18  0-24  0 


Kenlia      Uelinore. 

ana,  per  dozen    6  0-43  0 
—  Fosteriana,  pr. 

dozen  

Lalania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 


Lili 


S  0-42  0 
12  0  00  0 
12  0-18  0 


floruni,  per  dz 

-  lancifolium  ru- 
brum   in   pots, 

per  dozen      ..    15  0  18  0 

—  lancifolium 

alba      15  0-18  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-80 
M  ignonette,  per  dz. 

pots     3  0-60 

I'andanus  Veitohli, 

per  dozen  ...  SO  0-48  0 
Pelargoniums,  per 

dozen : 

-  Zonal   ...         .„    4  0-80 

—  Ivy-leaf  ...    5  0-60 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each     ..  ..    2  6-21  0 

Spirxa  (pink)       ...  10  0-13  0 


Apples,  dessert, 
per  tray  of  3 
dozen  from  ... 

—  English,  per  i 
bushel 

—  Cooking  p.  bhi. 

—  Nova  Scotian, 
per  barrel 

—  Wenatchee.per 

Bananas,  bunch; 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1        „    ... 

—  Extra 

—  Giant 
Looi 


11  0-14  0 

11  0-15  0 

9  0-10  0 
6  6-7  0 
8  6-96 
U  0-12  0 


doz 


per 


—  Red  coloured... 

—  Jamaica  Giants, 
per  bunch 

—  Jamaica  Ordi- 
nary, per  box 
(9'doz.) 

Blackberries,     per 

peck 

Cranberries,      per 

case  (30  qts.)... 
Figs  (English),  per 

dozen  

—  French,  box  ... 
Grape  Fruit,  case : 

—  96's  ._ 

—  SOs  ... 

—  64's  ... 

—  54' s  ... 
Grapes    (English), 

per  lb. : 

—  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria   

—  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat 

—  Black  Ham- 
burgh     

—  .MadresBeld 
Court 

—  Black  Alicante 

—  GrosColman... 

—  Gros  Maroc  ... 

—  Lisbon  Sweet- 
water, case   ... 

—  Black  Cluster, 
case     

—  (Guernsey), 
Black  Ham- 
burgh   

—  MuscatofAlex- 
andria 

—  Almeria,p.  brl. 
Greengages  (Span- 
ish), i  sieve   ... 


56-60 

40-4  6 
3  (^  3  0 
13  6-13  6 


0  8-30 

16-4  0 

0  8-10 

10-20 
0  9-16 
10-16 
10-16 

8  0-9  0 

7  0-80 


Lemons    (Naples 

per  case 
Limes,  per  case  . 
Mangoes,  per  do. 
Melons : 

—  (English)        . 

—  French  Cant; 
loupe   ... 

—  Spanish 


s.d.  s.d. 

18  0-32  0 
5  0  — 
4  0-60 

0  6-26 

10-30 


per 


—  Spanish,    sack  1 

—  Brazils,     new 
percwt,  ...  ( 

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       ' 

—  Cocoanuls(lOO) 

—  English    (jobs 
per  lb 

—  Filberts,     per 
lb 

—  English     Wal- 
nuts per  lb.  ... 

—  French      Wal- 
nuts, p.SOkilos 

Oranges,    Jamaica 

per  case 
Pears  (Californian) 

per   bundle  of 

two  cases 

(English) : 

—  l  bushel 

—  Calabash,     per 
\  bushel 

—  per  box 

—  ( French),    per 
i  sieve 

—  (French),   Wil- 


8  0-90 
3  0-80 


Bon 


per 


ChrSlien, 
crate    ... 

—  Beurri  HarJy, 
per  crate 

—  American,  per 
barrel  

Peaches  (English), 
selected 

—  best      

—  medium 

—  per  bundle    of 
8  boxes 

—  (French),     per 
box       

Pineapples,  SI. 

Michael 
Plums  (English), 

per  i  sieve  ... 

—  Damsons 

—  Sloes,  per  lb... 

—  (^alifornian,  p. 
I         case  (4  trays)... 


12  0-14  0 
9  0-13  0 
28  0-80  0 

10  0-18  n 

6  0-10  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-16  0 

3  0-20 

2  0-  3  G 

7  6-80 

3  0-50 
0  3-0  3 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Arlichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen        ..    3  0-26 

Aubergines,  p.  dz.    16-20 

Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    5  0-60 

—  Dwarf,  lb.     ...    0  4-06 
Beetroot,    per 

bushel  : 

—  Round  ...    8  0    — 

—  Long 3  0-80 

Capsicum    (Chili), 

box      3  0    — 

Cabbages(English), 

penally  ...  7  0-10  0 
Celery      (washed), 

per  doz.  bndls.  10  0-12  0 

—  (unwashed),  pr. 

dozen  bundles    6  0-10  0 
Carrots  (English), 
pr.  doz.  bun.... 

—  per  i  bag 


1  6    - 


Lettuce,  (cabbage), 
per  dozen 

Marrows(English), 
per  tally 

Mint,  p.  dz, bunches 

Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, p.  lb.  ... 

—  broilers 

—  outdoor 
Mustardand  Cress, 

p.  doz. punnets    1  0 
Onions  (Dutch)  per 

bag       8  0. 

—  (Spanish)  New 
per  case 


0  9-16 

1  0    - 
0  3-06 


sley,*s 

per  doz.    bun 


Radishes  (English), 

per  dozen 
Spinach,     per 

bushel.^        ... 
Tomalos  — 
-(English): 

—  Selected,     per 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  Seconds,     per 
12  lbs. 

—  (Jersey) 

—  (Dutch) 


7  0-80 

1  (^  2  0 

2  6-80 


2  0    — 
1  'J-  3  0 


(French)  crates  10-19 
Turnips  (English), 

perdz.  bunches  16-36 

—  bags    (washed)  4  0-60 

—  (unwashed)    ...  4  0    — 
Watercress,  p.  dz. 

bunches  ...  0  6-0  61 


16-30 

Chicory.jierlb.    _  0  3J-0  4 

Indian  Corn,  p.  dz.  0  9-10 
Cucumbers,     per 

flat      6  6-66 

Endive,  per  dozen  3  0    — 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkts.,  p.  gross  7  0    — 
Horseradish,    13 

bundles  ...  16  0-18  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  ...  16-20 
Lettuce    (French), 

per  doz.  ._  18-20 

—  English    Cos, 

per  dozen      ...  16-20 

Rrmabks.- All  varieties  of  English  Apples  are  still  very 
plenliful,  especially  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  is  particu- 
larly fine  this  season.  There  is  a  better  trade  for  English 
Peats.  The  first  consignment  of  Pears  from  Washington 
Slate,  U.S.A.,  arrived  this  week;  the  fruit  is  exceptionally  fine 
and  packed  in  boxes  containing  four  to  six  dozen  fruits  ;  the 
Californian  Pears  are  also  good.  The  Plum  season  is  nearly 
over,  there  being  only  a  few  fruits  of  Pond's  Seedling, 
Monarch,  and  Bush  Plums.  Californian  Plums  are  arriving  in 
an  over-ripe  condition.  Grapes  from  all  sources  are  a  very 
plentiful  supply,  especially  Channel  Island  varieties.  Sales 
can  only  be  effected  at  low  rates.  English  Peaches  are 
nearly  over,  also  those  from  France  and  Belgium,  but  there 
are  good  Peaches  from  Washington  State,  U.S.A.  A  ship- 
ment of  Peaches  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Ontario  during 
the  present  week.  Cobnuts  are  very  plentiful  and  good,  and 
are  selling  freely.  Walnuts,  both  English  and  French,  are 
a  good  supply,  but  the  Nuts  are  small.  Supplies  of  Tomatos 
continue  plentiful,  the  second  crop  being  a  very  good  one 


Mushrooms  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  cultivated  Mush- 
rooms are  rather  scarce.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
supply  of  vegetables,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  prices 
generally.     £.  H.  R.,  C<'vcnl  Cay.len,  September  27,  I9n. 


Nevii  Potatos. 


KentB- 

Eclipse    .. 
Up-to-date 
Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date 
Eclipse  ... 


Lincolns  — 

King  Edwar 
Epicure  ... 
Queens  ... 
Blacklands 
Bedfords  - 
Up-to-Date 
Puritan  ... 


3  9-40 

4  3-50 
8  6-40 


Remarks.— Prices  are  firmer  and  there  is  every  probability 
of  a  further  rise.  Eiircard  J.  Newbortty  Covent  Gantin  and 
St.  Fancras,  September  27,  1911. 


^        to      ^V>, 
Correjporwknt':) 


coniinue  pieiiiiiui, 
there  Is  a  slight  li 


■  value. 


ch  Tomatos 
ked  in  crates  weighing  abonl 
181bs.,  selling  at  from  Is.'  6d.  to  Is.  fld.  perorate.    Field 


Apples  Spotted  .  J.  P.  C .  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  the  fruit.  The  injury  was  caused 
by  the  hot  weather. 

Beooma  Unhealthy  :  T .  J .  Fim-li.  \ii  lii.sease 
is  present  in  the  plant.  The  damping  of  the 
foliage  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
type  is  a  cominuii  occurrence,  it  is  due  to  an 
excessively  moist,  close  atmosphere.  J'veep 
the  plants  and  their  surroundings  drier  and 
ventilate  the  house  freely,  standing  the  pots 
well  apart. 

BiTLBS  RoTTiNO :  Daffodil.  The  bulbs  are  badly, 
infested  with  the  bulb  mite.  Those  which  are 
still  sound  should  be  dusted  thoroughly  with 
flowers  of  sulphttr. 

Catebpillab  for  Naming:  J.  E.  It.,  Ripple. 
Hall.  The  caterpillar  sent  us  is  that  of  the 
pale  Tussock  moth  (Dasychira  pndibunda),  and 
IS  known  as  the  "  Hop-Dog."  The  caterpillar 
feeds  on  Hops,  Roses  and  other  plants. 

Celery  and  Tomatos  Diseased  :  Perplexed. 
The  Celery  leaves  are  injured  by  the  Celery  leni 
blight.  (Cercospora  Apii).  It  is  too  late  to  save 
the  crop.  Next  season  the  Celery  plants  should 
be  sprayed  with  an  amtnoniacal  carbonate  of 
copper  solution  when  they  are  young,  repeat- 
ing the  sprayings  occasionally  during  the  period 
of  growth.  The  Tomatos  are  attacked  by  the 
Tomato  Black  Rot  (Macrosporium  To)ii;it(i). 
This  is  the  most  common  fungus  attacking 
Tomatos.  Guard  against  extremes  in  affording 
water,  in  the  use  of  green  manure  or  anything 
which  is  likely  to  cause  the  fruits  to  crack. 
All  fruits  that  show  signs  of  disease  should  bo 
taken  off  and  burnt.  It  will  bo  desirable  to 
spray  the  plants  occasionally  with  potassium 
sulphide,  particularly  when  they  are  setting 
their  fruit«.  Renew  the  air  in  the  house  when 
the  weather  is  f.avourable,  and  avoid  having 
too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Cbbopeoia  Sandersonii  ;  L.  G.  P.  This  Ccrope- 
gia  is  a  native  of  Natal,  and  requiies  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  cool  stove  to  grow  it  success- 
fully. Soil  in  which  ordinary  greenhouse  plants 
are  potted,  composed  of  peat  and  fibrous  loam 
with  a  liberal  adn)ixture  of  sand,  will  siiit  it. 
The  plant  should  be  afforded  moist  conditions 
during  its  season  of  active  growth,  but  needs 
to  be  kept  moderately  dry  during  its  period  of 
rest.  It  is  the  seed  parent  of  the  first  recorded 
hybrid  of  the  genus  C.  hybrida  N.E.Br,  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  8,  1906,  p. 
383).  The  genus  is  only  found  growing  in  the  Old 
World,  but  is  widely  distributed  in  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  latitudes  from  the  Canary 
Islands  to  the  Philippines.  Nearly  200  species 
are  known,  but  not  more  than  about  30  are  in 
C))ltivation.  They  are  not  showy  plants,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  interesting. 

Correction. — In  the  report  of  the  Sandy  flower 
show  (see  p.  228),  Mr.  Birkenshaw  was  de- 
scribed as  gardener  to  Miss  Fitzpatrick.  It 
should  have  read  Mr.  H.  Tysoe. 

CUC0MBER3  Diseased:  J.  D.  The  Cucumbers 
sent  are  badly  injured  by  Colletotrichum  oli- 
gochsetum.  The  diseased  leaves  should  bo 
removed  and  burned  and  the  plants  afterwards 
sprayed  with  liver  of  sulphur. 

Garden  Slopino  North  :  Ladi/  Penzance.  5fon 
ask  for  instructions  how  to  lay  out  a  garden  of 
seven- eighths   of   an    acre,    situated    5.50    feet 
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above  sea  level,  facing  north  and  with  a  chalk 
soil.     Also   what  is  the  best  manure   and  the 
most   suitable    flowers,    vegetables,    and    fruits 
to  cultivate.     It  will  be  wise  to  add  as  much 
dark  soil  as  possible  to  the  land,  and  the  leaf- 
mould,    which,   you    say,    is   at   hand,    will   be 
valuable    for   this   purpose.     The   pig   manure, 
which  will  help  to  conserve  moisture,  will  be 
the   better    of   the   two   organic   manures   you 
mention.  Many  Roses,  especially  the  Wichurai- 
ana  hybrids,  should  do  well,  but  you  must  not 
expect  to  grow  fine  Hybrid  Perpetuals.    A  trial 
of  the  Tea,  Polyantha,  and  Rugosa  Roses  may 
be   made   with   every  expectation   of  moderate 
success.     The  conditions  would  not  be  favour- 
able  to    Sweet   Peas,    but   Carnations   may   be 
grown.     Other    suitable    flowering    plants    are 
Doronicum,  Stocks,  German  Irises,  \\  allflowers. 
Sweet  Williams,  Pinks,  Scabiosa,  Camijanulas, 
Lupines,  Helenium  (especially  Riverton  Gem), 
Coreopsis,   Michaelmas  Daisies,   and  many  an- 
nuals.    Peas  and   Beans  are   not  suitable,   nor 
would  j'ou  be  able  to  grow  good  Parsnips,  but 
if   the  stunip-rootod    Carrots   and   the   turnip- 
shaped   Beet  are   chosen,   these  and  nearly  all 
other    vegetables    may    be    grown.       The    best 
standard  Apples  are  Alfriston,  AUington  Pip- 
pin,   Cockle's   Pippin,   Duchess   of   Oldenburg, 
Hambling's    Seedling,    Lane's    Prince    Albert, 
Lord  Derby,  Newton  Wonder,   Stone's  Apple, 
Duiiielow's  Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Yellow  Ingestre.     Pears  should  be  grafted  on 
the  Pear  or  "  free  "  stock,  and  be  selected  from 
the    following    sorts : — Beacon,    Beurre    Bosc- 
Conseiller  de  la   Cour,    Emile   d'Heyst,    Marie 
Louise,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres.    Of  Cherries 
you  should  select  Early  Rivers,  Frogmore  Early 
Bigarreau,   Late  Duke,   May  Duke,  and  Tar- 
tarian.     (See  reply  to  ,4.   V.   B.   on  a  similar 
question  in  the  issue  for  Augast  12,  p.  120.) 

Gooseberries  for  a  Roxburghshire  G.-vrden  : 
J.  S.  E.  The  following  varieties  are  sViitable 
for  your  purpose  : — Whinham's  Industry,  Early 
Sulphur,  Preston  Seedling,  Bright  Venus, 
Keepsake,  Langley  Beauty,  Crown  Bob, 
Roaring  Lion,  Leveller,  and  either  Iron- 
monger or  Red  Champagne,  Whitesmith  and 
Red  Warrington. 

ClR.iPES  Diseased:  ,7.  t'.,  lladnall.  The  rust 
found  on  the  Grapes  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  moisture  on  the  fruit.  The  house  should  be 
\entilated  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
fruit  will  become  dry  before  the  temperature 
rises.     No  fungous  disease  is  present. 

Insects  for  Naming  :  G.  Spragg.  The  two  in- 
sects sent  are  (1)  the  adult  of  a  cuckoo-spit  in- 
sect (Philienus  sp.),  and  (2)  a  bug  belonging 
to  the  genus  Anthocoris.  Both  were  so  dam- 
aged that  the  species  cannot  be  determined. 
The  former  is  injurious  to  many  plants,  in- 
cluding Chrysanthemums.  The  latter  is  bene- 
ficial and  feeds  on  aphides,  leaf  hoppers,  &c. 
The  ill-effects  shown  in  the  brown  patches  on 
the  leaves  is  not  due  to  the  insects;  the 
damage  is  patliological  and  is  frequently  due 
to  some  climatic  check  or  wrong  treatment  in 
cultivation.  The  discoloration  usually  div 
appears  later  in  the  season. 

Moles  :  Perplexed.  A  good  plan  to  get  rid  of 
moles  in  small  gardens  is  to  mix  half  a  peck  of 
slacked  lime  in  20  gallons  or  so  of  water,  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  one  of  the  holes ;  chloride 
of  lime  may  also  be  recommended. 

Names  of  Fruits:  .4.  W.  U.     1  and  3,  decayed 

2,  Small's  Admirable;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington)  ;  5,  Whiting  Pippin;  6,  Royal  d' 
Angleterre. — .4.  G.  T.  2,  Duchess's  Favourite; 

3,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  4,  Pine  Golden 
Pippin ;  5,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  5,  Summer 
Strawberry;  Pear  decayed. —  W.  J.,  Bangor. 
1,  Darling  Pippin  ;  2,  Broad-Eyed  Pippin  or 
London  Pippin. — Barn  Fuels.  1,  Red  Astra- 
chan  ;    2,    Washington  ;   3,    Blenheim    Pippin  ; 

4,  Old  Nonesuch ;  5,  Newton  Wonder ;  7,  Pear 
Fondante  d'Automne. — Starling.  1,  Pearson's 
Plate ;  2,  send  a  better  specimen ;  3,  Tower 
of  GUimis;  4,  Fcarn's  Pippin;  5,  Adams's 
Pearmain  ;  6,  Blenheim  Pippin. — B.  S.  Q.  1, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  2,  Sram- 
ley'a  Seedling. — G.  B.,  )i'e.«/iia-i/.  Pear 
Will.ams's  Bon  Chretien. — H.  M .  It  is  con- 
trary to  our  rules  to  send  more  than  si.x  fruits 
.at  (me  time.  Some  of  llie  specimens  are  too 
iiadlv  grown  to  be  recognised.  1,  Benoni ;  2. 
Old  ■   Hawthornden;     3     and     20,     Allingt.m 


Pippin;  4,  Ribston  Pippin;  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins  ;  6,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ; 
7,  Chelmsford  Wonder ;  8,  Annie  Elizabeth ; 
9,  Calville  St.  Sauveur ;  10,  Fearn's  Pippin ; 
12,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  13,  Pine  Golden 
Pippin;  14,  Baxter's  Pearmain;  15,  Lady 
Derby;  17,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin;  21, 
Small's  Admirable  ;  23,  Alfriston  ;  No.  15  was 
decayed,  and  11,  18,  19,  22,  24  unrecognised. — 
W.  S.,  Alton.  Shepherd's  Newington. — Con- 
slant  Beader.  Stii-ling  Castle. — J ■  M.  H.  1, 
Pears  Comte  de  Lamy  ;  2,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ; 
3,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien ;  4,  Pitmaston 
•Duchess ;  5,  Fondante  de  Cuerne ;  6,  Beurre 
Hardy. — Henri.  1.  Kerry  Pippin;  2,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg ;  3,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  4, 
Worcester  Pearmain ;  5,  Cox's  Pomona ;  6, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch. — Grinslead.  1,  Ross 
Nonpareil ;  2,  Lady's  Finger ;  3,  Tower  of 
Glamis ,  4,  Summer  Thorle :  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins;  6,  May  Queen. — Prone.  Kerry 
Pippin. — K/ad.  1  and  8,  Newtown  Pippin; 
2,  Woodcock ;  3,  Gospatrick ;  4,  Duchess's 
Favourite ;  5,  Sandringham ;  6,  Old  English 
Codlin  ;  7,  Potts's  Seedling. 

Names  of  Plants  :  (■horlei/.  1,  Populus 
canescens ;  2,  Pyrus  inteimedia;  3.  Ulmus 
monlana- pendula  ;  4,  Centradenia  inaequila- 
teralis. — I.iland.  Ligularia  Kjempferi  aureo 
macnlata  (syn.  Farfugium  grande). —  W .  H.  H. 
Trachelium  coeruleum. — E.  P.  D.  Tamarix  pen- 
tandra  (T.  gallica  Pallasii  rosea). — Nelllecoinhe. 
Indigofera  decora. — /.  F.  X.  5,  Smilax 
aspera. — /.  H.  C.  1  and  2,  both  varieties  of 
Aucuba  japonica. — .4.  Minn.'<,  Londonderry. 
Castanea  sativa,  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut. 
—F.  W.  P.  Rubus  australis.— /i.  T.  A.  1, 
Oncidium  pubes  ;  2.  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  ; 
3.  Sigmatostalix  radicans ;  4,  Dendrobium 
moniliforme. — Beader,  Sale.  Bignonia  radi- 
cans.— C.  E.  F.  Phytolacca  decandra. — 
T.  ir.,  Surrey.  Plumbago  Larpentse. — H.  Y. 
1,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  2,  Blechnum  occidentale  ; 
3,  Nephrolepis  pectinata. 

Rhododendron  Blooming  :  T.  F.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  Rhododendrons  to  develop  a  few 
blossoms  at  this  season. 

Roses:  A.  G.,  Cardiff.  The  variety  Conrad  F. 
Meyer  succeeds  very  well  on  a  wall.  The  Rev. 
F.  Page  Roberts  grows  it  in  this  position,  and 
thinks  that,  owing  to  the  splendid  ripening  it 
gets  when  cultivated  on  a  wall,  it  is  more  free- 
flowering  than  in  any  other  position.  This  is 
worth  noting,  because  the  fault  of  Conrad  F. 
Meyer  is  that,  although  a  beautiful  Rose  and 
exceptionally  hardy,  it  is  not  very  free  in  the 
production  of  blossoms.  It  is,  of  course,  capable 
of  growing  into  an  enormous  bush  if  given  free 
scope.  VVe  call  to  mind  a  plant  growing  in  a 
garden  in  the  Midlands  which  is  already  from 
10  to  12  feet  high  and  8  feet  through.  The  ques- 
tion for  you  to  determine  is  whether  you  like 
Conrad  F.  Meyer  sufficiently  to  devote  the 
v,aluable  space  given  by  a  wall  to  this  Rose. 
Something  depends  on  the  a-pect  of  the  wall, 
which  is  not  stated,  and  whether  you  might  not 
be  better  remunerated  by  using  some  freer- 
flowering  Rose,  such  as  Climbing  Caroline 
Testout,"or,  if  the  wall  faces  south,  Climbing 
Pape  Gojitier  or  Climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
In  re-,poct  to  your  second  question,  we  may 
say  that  there  are  many  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
which  often  take  some  years  to  get  established 
after  being  moved,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at 
Charles  Lcfebvre  acting  in  this  way.  Victor 
Hugo  is  another  Rose  that  di-likes  moving. 
General  Jacqueminot,  however,  is  one  of  the 
freest  of  the  H.P.s,  and  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected it  to  act  in  this  way  if  proper  cultiva- 
tion iias  been  followed.  In  the  I..ondoii  dis- 
trict one  might  expect  to  find  a  border  against 
a  wall  somewhat  dry  for  H.P.s,  but  this 
i'j  unlikely  at  Cardiff,  where  the  average 
rainfall  is  half  as  much  again  as  in  Lon- 
don. Was  the  border  well  made  before  the 
Roses  were  planted?  This  is  often  a  cause  of 
trouble.  However,  as  the  Roses  are  now  mak- 
ing good  growth,  and  we  have  had  a  grand 
year  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  they  may 
be  expected  to  flower  well  next  year^  if  the 
shoot-boring  .sawfly,  which  often  attacks  the 
most  vigorous  shoots,  is  kept  at  bay.  Mme. 
Leon  Pain  is  a  far  better  Rose  than  Viscountess 
Folkestone  as  a  bedder.  Not  only  is  the  colour 
and  shape  much  more  pleasing — which  may  be 
a  matter  of  ta;tc — but  !Mme.   Leon  Pain  has 


better  foliage,  give^  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  good  flowers,  and  flowers  more  continu- 
ously, while  the  buds  are  specially  beautiful 
and  the  blossoms  are  held  erect  and  look  well 
both  near  and  at  a  distance.  Mme.  Leon  Pain 
is  one  of  the  very  best  bedding  Roses  of  the 
taller-growing  varieties.  The  weakness  of  Vis- 
countes';  B'olkestone  is  that,  whilst  it  often  gives 
a  good  Rose,  it  does  not  always  do  so,  and  the 
flowers  are  not  well  carried  on  account  of  its 
thin  stems  and  rather  floppy  habit.  We  prefer 
to  cultivate  it  as  a  standard  rather  than  in  a 
bed. 

Rush  Matting;  Mi.is  J.  M.  M.  Under  the 
general  term  of  Rushes  the  stems  of  several 
species  of  marsh-growing  or  water  plants  are 
known  commercially.  All  the  species — perhaps 
in  decreasing  quantities — are  used  for  making 
seats  of  chairs,  ha-jsocks,  mats  and  baskets. 
Juncus  elfusus  furnished  the  wicks  for  the  old 
rush  lights.  Norfolk  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  county  where  the  raw  material  was  dealt 
with,  and  an  annual  fair  was  held  at  Norwich, 
where  large  quantities  were  sold.  The 
larger  stems  of  the  well-known  Bulrush  or  Reed 
Mace  (Typha  latifolia)  are  also  used  for  the 
coarser  kinds  of  mats,  while  Scirpus  lacustris, 
belonging  to  the  Sedge  order,  and  also  known 
in  some  localities  as  Bulrush,  is,  or  was,  used 
in  Norfolk  for  making  baskets,  hassocks,  and 
similar  articles.  The  specimen  you  send  is  in- 
sufficient for  its  accurate  botanical  determina- 
tion, but  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  Scirpus 
rather  than  to  the  other  plants  mentioned.  The 
following  firms'  are  dealers  in  rushes : — Messrs. 
S.  A.  Gosser  &  Co.,  23,  iNloor  Lane,  Fore  Street, 
London;  Howard  Walter  &  Co.,  24.  George 
Street,  Tower  Hill.  London;  and  J.  F.  Ravinet 
&  Co.,  98,  Southwark  Street,  Londoc. 

Rust  on  Pear:  G.  B.,  Westhury.  The  I'cai-  aie 
attacked  by  Pear-scab.  All  dead  twigs  should 
be  cut  from  the  tree.  Next  spring,  when  the 
leaves  are  beginning  to  unfold,  spray  the  trees 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half  the  usual 
strength. 

Vine  Border  :  //.  Jone.?  and  Young  Gardener. 
The  best  compost  for  a  vine  border  is  good, 
rich,  fibrous  loam  procured  from  an  old  pas- 
ture, mixed  with  5  cwts.  each  of  old  mortar 
rubble  and  i  inch  bones  to  every  five 
loads  of  the  loam.  A  quantity  of  wood 
ashes  or  charcoal  may  also  be  added. 
First  place  the  drainage  in  a  proper  order,  and 
then  arrange  over  the  drainage  materials  some 
good  turves  with  the  greensward  downwards. 
■The  most  satisfactory  method,  if  the  existing 
vines  are  in  a  poor  state,  would  be  to  burn 
them,  and  commence  afresh  with  young  ones, 
placing  fruiting  canes  between  the  permanent 
vines  with  a  view  to  removing  the  former 
when  the  latter  require  more  room.  The  border 
in  this  case  would  be  much  better  made  up  at 
intervals  extending  over  three  or  four  years. 
If  the  old  vines  are  to  be  retained,  the  whole 
of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  if  the 
roots  are  carefully  preserved  and  the  work  car- 
ried out  during  October  no  harm  will  happen 
to  them.  Instead  of  planting  young  vines  be- 
tween them,  train  up  a  young  growth  from  the 
bottom  each  year,  subsequently  removing  the 
old  rods.  Young  Gardener  may  plant  the 
varieties  he  names,  though  it  is  not  a  good 
practice  to  plant  too  many  varieties  in  the 
same  vinery.  If  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  in- 
cluded, plant  this  variety  at  the  warmer  end 
of  the  house.  Muscat  Hamburgh  would  not  be 
suitable. 

Vine  Roots:  .4.  T.  II.  The  vines  are  badly  in- 
fested with  eelworm.  The  only  certain  remedy 
is  the  injection  of  carbon  bisulphide  into  the 
soil.  A  specialist  in  this  matter  would  do, the 
work  most  satisfactorily. 

Communications  Received,— Captain  C.  S.  R — J.  J. — 

Bonjouv_E    S— R.  C,  Legram_H.  Mailton_F.  E.  C 

W.  T.  M.^H.  T.  C._Kingston_H.  S,_A.  W W.  H.  H. 

_H.  J.  E._H.  L,  — H.  J._E.  G.  A F.  &  Co  _\V.  E.  B._ 

H.  S._P.  H.  Van  L I.  S.  E._E.  M._J.  H.  A._C.  T.  D. 

_W.  P H.  W R.  V.  &  Son_Aigburthensis— E.  A.  B._ 

P.  B._F.  J.  A._W.  B.  &  Sons_J,  B,  Herts. _C.  T._J.  G. 
—J.  P.,  Junr.,  &  Co._J.  A.  J._  P.  M.  W._C.  R.  Ireland— 

Yorksliire  Gavdener—W.  H.  W 13.  M R.  P J.  H.  H. 

_D.  C  ,  Irelana_G.  P.  M._P.  W.  P._J.  G.  Sandwicli  — 

A.  B._T.  W.,  Merstham—T.  S.—A.  G W.  CEllesmere 

_S.  H C.  E.  P G.  S E.  H.  Starling- W.  H.  W.. 

Buchljvie_H,  Jones— Young  Gardener — W.H, 
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THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

AUTUMNAL  weather  did  not  set  in 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  last  week 
of  September,  by  which  time  we  had 
enjoyed  nearly  four  months  of  splendid 
summer,  after  two  months  of  exceptionally 
warm  and  sunny  spring.  On  the  whole, 
the  season  since  the  end  of  March  has  nar- 
rowly missed  being  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect seasons  ever  experienced  in  this  coun- 
try. A  few  more  showers  in  May  and  a 
dripping  June  would  have  prevented  the 
serious  damage  to  orchards  and  gardens 
inflicted  by  the  persistence  of  drought, 
even  if  the  rainfall  of  July  and  August  had 
been  as  deficient  as  it  proved  to  be.  The 
wonderful  amount  of  sunshine  and  high 
temperature  in  themselves  were  entirely 
beneficial,  and  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  was  needed  to  ren- 
der the  conditions  perfect.  Lacking  this 
moisture,  the  season  proved  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  ever  experienced  for 
the  vegetable  crops  of  market  gardens, 
and  in  some  respects  a  bad  one  for  fruit 
plantations.  My  own  district  is  one  of 
the  many  parts  of  the  country  that  suffered 
severely  from  the  drought,  which  was 
least  interrupted  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern counties.  My  register  of  rainfall 
shows  0.67  inch  for  May,  1.94  inch  for 
June,  0.28  inch  for  July,  0.83  inch  for 
August,  and  1.13  in.  for  September,  mak- 
ing a  total  of   only  4.85  inches  for  five 


months,  rain  having  been  measurable  on 
no  more  than  28  out  of  153  days.  If  sta- 
tistics for  any  great  number  -of  past  years 
were  available  for  the  district,  I  imagine 
that  this  would  prove  a  "record,"  and  pos- 
sibly the  hours  of  sunshine  which  are  not 
registered  here  would  be  beyond  prece- 
dent. Now  let  me  sum  up  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  extraordinary 
meteorological  conditions  just  described, 
so  far  as  fruit  orchards  are  concerned. 

Advant.^ges. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  the  best 
ever  known  for  clearing  the  land  of  weeds, 
a  gain  of  no  slight  importance  after  two 
or  three  summers  in  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  fruit  plantations  even 
approximately  clean.  The  setting  of  fruit 
was  helped  by  the  abundance  of  sunshine 
and  the  absence  of  cold  winds,  which 
allowed  insects  to  work  freely  in  fertilising 
the  blossoms.  The  efficiency  of  spraying  was 
greater  than  usual,  because  there  were  no 
heavy  falls  of  rain  to  wash  off  the  ingredi- 
ents of  spray-stuffs.  The  markings  of  cer- 
tain spraying  mixtures,  and  particularly 
lime-sulphur-iron,  used  here  experiment- 
ally in  summer  strength  in  two  orchards, 
remained  on  the  foliage  for  nearly  three 
months. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  hot 
and  sunny  drought  was  the  check  which  it 
gave  to  fungous  diseases.  There  was  not 
only  the  indirect  advantage  just  men- 
tioned, which  affected  fungus  as  well  as 
insect  attacks,  but  the  direct  influence  as 
shown  in  the  cases  of  unsprayed  rows  of 
trees  left  as  checks.  Consequently,  Apples 
and  Pears  were  more  free  from  scab  than 
I  have  ever  before  seen  them,  and  the  foli- 
age of  Black  Currants  has  remained  free 
from  the  leaf-rust  which  had  attacked  it  in 
many  previous  seasons.  Again,  in  this 
coimection  there  was  the  greatest  degree 
of  ininmnity  from  powdery  mildew  and 
brown  rot  on  Apple  trees  that  has  ever 
been  noticed.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  extraordinary  attack  of  brown 
rot  on  Plums,  which  occurred  here  in  the 
spring,  has  been  checked  sufficiently  to 
effect  a  permanent  benefit. 

The  perfect  ripening  of  fruit  may  also 
be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  the  sunny 
season,  although  the  colouring  of  Apples 
might  have  been  improved  by  more  lain. 
So  far  as  tested  at  present  the  keeping 
condition  of  Apples  and  Pears  has  proved 
exceptionally  high,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  soundness  and  clean- 
ness of  the  fruit.  The  astonishing  swell- 
ing of  Apples  to  their  full  sizes  characteris- 
tic of  the  several  varieties,  on  well  culti- 
vated arable  land,  if  not  to  greater  sizes 
than  usual,  may  be  attributed  to  the  high 
temperature  of  the  soil,  and  legarded  as 
having  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  drought. 
This  result  did  not  extend  to  grass  or- 
chards, so  far  as  my  observations  enable 
me  to  judge  ;  nor  did  it  extend  to  Plums, 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  here- 
after, were  generally  undersized. 

No  mean  advantage  was  the  exemption 
from  gales  and  even  from  strong  winds, 
which  the  settled  weather  insured  up  to 
the  last  day  of  September,  when  the  first 
gale  of  the  season  occurred.    Previous  to 


that  date  there  were  hardly  any  windfalls, 
properly  so  called,  although  there  was 
much  dropping  of  fruit. 

Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least  in  im- 
portance among  the  advantages  of  the 
season  that  occur  to  me,  is  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  young  wood  and  fruit- 
buds  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  which  is  a  good 
augury  for  next  year. 

DlS.'\DV.\NTAGES. 

The  worst  of  the  disadvantages  inci- 
dental to  the  prolonged  drought  were  the 
tremendous  and  persistent  attacks  of  the 
aphis  and  the  red  spider  on  Plum  and 
Apple  trees.  In  spite  of  spraying,  the 
foliage  of  Plums  was  damaged  beyond 
complete  recovery  by  these  infestations, 
and  the  fruit  accordingly  was  generally 
undersized,  as  well  as  thinner  than  usual 
in  most  orchards.  The  injury,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  not  be  limited  to  the  current 
season,  but  will  show  in  the  impairment 
of  the  vigour  of  the  trees  for  at  least 
another  year.  Aphis  infestation  on 
Plums  has  been  as  bad  occasionally  be- 
fore, but  no  approach  to  the  virulence 
and  persistence  of  the  attack  of  red  spider 
has  ever  before  been  noticed.  It  extended 
to  Apples,  which  I  have  never  in  any  pre- 
vious season  noticed  as  being  materially 
affected  by  the  pest.  A  few  red  spiders 
can  still  be  seen  on  the  undersides  of 
some  leaves  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  lieat  and  drought  must  be  held 
accountaV)le  for  this  unprecedented  inflic- 
tion, and  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear 
an  injurious  sequel  to  it  next  season,  un- 
less spraying  operations  or  climatic  con- 
ditions should  check  the  development 
of  the  pest.  The  aphis  infestation 
was  particularly  remarkable  in  respect 
of  its  frequent  renewal  up  to  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  insect  was  to  be 
found  on  many  young  shoots  of  Apple 
trees,  and  particularly  on  trees  planted 
within  the  last  three  years.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  repeated  sprayings  that 
young  trees  were  kept  from  serious  and 
permanent  injury  in  the  forms  of  stunting 
and  distortion  as  results  of  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  pest.  In  this  case,  again,  a 
bad  sequel  is  to  be  feared,  though  this  is 
not  a  certainty,  as  comparative  immunity 
from  aphis  attack  in  1910  followed  one  of 
the  worst  infestations  in  1909.  Possibly 
in  consequence  of  the  particular  efficacy 
of  spraying  operations  alluded  to  above, 
attacks  of  the  Apple  sucker  and  the  vari- 
ous caterpillars  were  less  serious  than 
they  have  been  often  in  previous  years, 
at  least  so  far  as  my  plantations  were  con- 
cerned. A  somewhat  important  exception 
in  relation  to  caterpillar  attacks,  how- 
ever, has  to  be  mentioned,  reference  to  it 
being  reserved  for  a  separate  paragraph 
below. 

Anotlicr  injurious  result  of  the  drought 
was  the  profuse  dropping  of  Apples  with- 
out any  strong  wind  to  blow  them  down. 
Every  variety  grown  by  me,  excepting 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  was  more  or  less 
affected  in  this  way  as  it  approached  the 
ripe  stage.  A  similar  dropping  of  Plums 
took  place  soon  after  the  fruit  had  set, 
leaving  their  crops  more  or  less  deficient 
in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
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More  serious,  because  a  permanent  source  of 
loss,  is  the  dwarfing  of  a  great  number  of  Plum 
trees  and  Black  Currant  bushes  planted  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  1910-11,  together  with  the 
dying  of  not  a  few.  Similarly,  Black  Currants 
raised  from  cuttings  planted  at  the  time  named 
perished  to  a  great  extent,  or  lost  their  leaves 
early,  and  failed  to  make  any  considerable 
growth.  Plums  and  Currants  planted  a  year 
earlier,  as  well  as  Apples,  made  excellent  growth 
in  spite  of  the  drought. 

Last  among  the  disadvantages  incidental  to  the 
hot  drought  to  be  named  was  the  wasp  plague. 

A  Second  Brood  of  the  Codlin  JIoth. 
Early  in  September  it  was  noticed  that  a  great 
number  of  Bramley's  Seedling  Apples  had  tiny 
holes  in  them,  with  very  small  circles  red  in 
colour  around  the  perforations.  In  very  few 
cases  was  there  more  than  one  hole  in  an  Apple, 
and  almost  invariably  it  was  in  about  the  middle 
of  one  side  of  the  fruit,  or  a  little  lower  down. 
Several  fruits  were  cut,  and  nothing  appeared 
to  the  naked  eye  to  account  for  the  damage.  The 
supposition  was,  therefore,  that  the  holes  were 
only  surface  wounds  caused  by  some  unknown 
insect.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Mr.  Thfeobald, 
who  reported  that  the  mischief  was  the  result  of 
a  second  and  late  attack  of  the  Codlin  Motli. 
Such  an  attack  is  quite  uncommon  in  this  country, 
a.nd  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  excep- 
tional heat  of  the  season.  The  maggot  of  this 
pest,  in  the  ordinary  attack  just  after  the  blossom 
ha.s  fallen,  enters  at  the  calyx  of  the  fruitlet,  and 
comes  out  at  various  points  when  fully  grown 
and  about  to  assume  the  pupal  stage.  Never 
having  seen  a  second  attack  before,  I  failed  to 
imagine  the  true  cause  of  what  was  noticed.  But, 
after  receiving  Mr.  Theobald's  report,  I  found 
tiny  maggots  inside  several  Apples — so  small  that 
my  naked  eye,  which  is  the  worse  for  wear,  had 
failed  to  detect  them  in  the  first  instance.  A 
second  brood  of  Codlin  Moths  is  common  enough 
in  the  United  States,  but  extremely  uncommon  in 
Kngland.  Many  bushels  of  Bramley's  Seedling, 
chiefly  made  up  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
Apples,  were  rendered  unmarketable  except  as 
damaged  fruit,  while  some  other  late  varieties, 
including  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  were  attacked  to 
a  .slight  extent.  This  second  brood  of  the 
Codlin  Moth  in  one  of  my  plantations  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  brood  troubles  me  very  little,  po.ssibly 
partly  because  the  trees  are  sprayed  with  a  wash 
containing  arsenate  of  lead  just  after  the  fall  of 
the  blossom,  and  partly  because  my  plantations 
are  isolated. 

Gathering  Apples  by  Instalments. 
The  loss  caused  by  the  gale  shows  the  im- 
portance of  gathering  dessert  Apples  by  instal- 
ments as  they  ripen,  instead  of  waiting  till 
all  of  a  given  variety  are  well  coloured.  As  all 
kinds  were  gathered  before  the  usual  time,  on 
account  of  the  dropping,  the  only  varieties  re- 
maining on  the  trees  when  the  gale  occurred, 
except  in  a  particularly  well-sheltered  orchard, 
were  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  AUington  Pippin, 
other  late  sorts  having  been  picked  a  day  or 
two  before.  The  ground  was  soon  strewed  with 
fruit,  but  much  less  thickly  in  the  case  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  than  in  that  of  Allington  Pippin, 
because  the  ripest  of  the  former  had  been 
gathered.  Allington  Pippin  had  only  just  begun 
to  drop  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  as  many 
of  the  Apples  were  still  green,  the  intention 
was  to  delay  picking  them  for  another  week. 
What  ought  to  have  been  done  was  to  gather 
the  ripest  as  soon  as  dropping  began.  As  this 
was  not  done,  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  be- 
came windfalls. 

Results  op  Early  Gathering. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Apples  were 
fit  for  gathering  before  the  usual  time ;  for  mid- 
ge;ison  and  late  varieties  have  never  kept  better 
up  to  the  present  period. 


.Prepar.\tions  for  Planting. 
Up  to  the  tirne  of  writing  the  land  has  remained 
too  hard  for  ploughing  and  subsoiling  a  piece  of 
land  after  Potatos,  intended  for  Apples  and 
Gooseberries.  The  surface  to  the  depth  of  3  or 
4  inches  has  been  cultivated  easily  enough  ;  but 
below  that  depth  no  plough  will  work  properly. 
A  Suuthcni  (Jrowrr.     Octuhcr  3. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


VIOLA     COMOLLIA. 

Some  years  ago  I  said  to  Mr.  Farrer,  "You 
should  go  to  the  Coldella  Finestra,  not  only  for 
Saxifraga  florulenta,  but  particularly  for  the 
very  rare  Viola  nummularifefolia,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  best  of  all  the  Pansies."  He  went, 
and  wrote  his  experiences  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (see  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  214). 

I  saw  lately  in  the  Alps  of  Bormio  (Val- 
tellina)  the  excpiisite  carpets  of  flowers  of  the 
very  rare  Viola  ComoUia  (Messara),  which  hides 
its  charms  in  a  very  small  part  of  the  Orobian 
Alps,  and  the  botanists  of  the  country  are  not 
disposed  to  reveal  the  place  where  it  grows. 
The  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Messara,*  and 
the  name  is  retained  in  the  Index  Kewcnsis. 
But  Comolli  gives  it  as  a  form  of  V.  num- 
mulariiefolia,  and  Bertolini  as  one  of  V.  alpina, 
while  some  others  consider  it  as  an  Orobian 
form   of  V.    cenisia. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  the  plant  growing  wild, 
I  recognise  its  claims  to  specific  rank,  as  the 
plant  is  quite  different  from  the  other  species 
named.  It  runs  over  most  of  the  moraines,  and 
its  stems  creep  between  the  iron-hard,  rock- 
like stones  ;  the  leaves  are  elliptic  or  round,  and 
quite  entire ;  the  stipules  are  linear,  and  also 
entire  ;  the  sepals  are  ciliate,  and  slightly  hir- 
sute ;  the  flower  is  large,  very  fragrant,  and  of 
a  deep  rose  colour,  something  like  V.  bosniaca, 
but  of  a  good  pink,  the  same  shade  as  in  Rose 
"Jules  Margottin  "  ;  the  outsides  of  the  petals 
are  yellowish-green  ;  the  spur  is  short  and  ob- 
tuse. The  plant  makes  an  exquisite  picture 
when  in  flower  in  the  gravelly  ground  where  it 
grows.  I  think  its  cultural  requirements  will 
prove  to  be  similar  to  those  of  V.  nummulariie- 
folia,  or  of  V.  cenisia. 

SANGUISORBA  VALLISTELLIN.E. 
This  rare  and  beautiful  plant  is  confined  to 
small  valleys  of  the  beautiful  and  rich  Valtel- 
lina.  The  road  cro.ssing  the  chain  of  the  Berga- 
mese  Alps,  between  Sondrio  and  Val  Brembana, 
leads  through  the  little  and  very  closed  valley  of 
Ambria.  There,  at  a  height  of  from  670  metres 
to  1,800  metres,  in  the  bushes,  and  near  to  the 
streams,  even  in  the  hay  fields,  grows  this  white- 
flowering,  elegant,  and  very  big  perennial.  It 
has  glaucous  leaves,  which  are  elegantly  toothed, 
and  its  long  spikes  of  white  flowers  are  deliciously 
fragrant.  I  have  had  specimens  of  this  plant  at 
Floraire  for  many  years,  but  I  never  saw  il 
growing  wild  before.  I  was  charmed  with  it, 
and  asked  the  peasants  there  if  many  people 
noticed  the  plant.  They  said,  "  Nobody  comes 
here;  you  are  the  first  traveller  this  year" — (it 
was  August  12) — "and  probably  you  will  be  the 
last  !  We  know  well  that  this  plant  is  a  good 
thing  for  our  Hay,  and  useful  for  cattle ;  but 
why  does  this  plant  not  grow  elsewhere  as  in 
our  little  valley  ?  Can  you  explain  how  this  is, 
and  why  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  it?  "  I 
could  not  answer ;  but,  in  fact,  Sanguisorba 
Vallistellinfe  (syn.  S.  dodecandra)  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  small  district  comprised  between 
Sondrio  and  the  Val  Brembanat,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Pizzo  del  Diavolo.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  herbaceous  perennials  for  our  gardens. 
H.   Corrernn,   Geneva. 

•  Missaia,  Prod,  delta  Fl.   Valtell.     203. 
t  See  Rcvhta  Italuina  di  Sciciize  Nat  i       ral,  1897. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Progress  in  the   Breeding  of  Hardy 
Apples  for  the  Canadian  North-West.  * 

The  bulletin  of  the  Experimental  Farms, 
Ottawa,  which  bears  the  above  title  gives  the  re- 
sults of  24  years  work  in  raising  new  varieties 
of  Apple  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sorts  capable 
of  withstanding  the  cold  of  the  prairie  districts 
of  Canada.  In  1887  seed  of  the  "Berried 
Crab,"  Pyrus  baccata,  was  obtained  from  the 
Imperial  Botanic  Gardens,  St.  Petersburg; 
tliis  small  wild  Siberian  Crab-apple  grows 
abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baikal  Sea. 
and  in  many  parts  of  Northern  Siberia. 
From  these  seeds  young  trees  were  raised,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant, some  were  sent  to  stations  in  JManitoba 
and  Saskatchewan,  where,  during  a  trial  of  about 
20  years,  they  have  never  been  injured  by  the 
winter,  and  have  for  many  years  fruited  abun- 
dantly. The  fruit,  however,  is,  in  most  cases, 
small — not  much  larger  than  a  Cherry,  astrin- 
gent and  acid,  and,  in  some  cases,  bitter.  The 
tree  is  highly  ornamental,  both  in  blossom  and 
fruit,  rather  dwarf  in  habit,  low-branched  and 
strongly  built,  the  fruit  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  tree,  and  well  adapted  to  resist  high  winds. 

Efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit  by  crossing  with  the  hardiest 
and  best  Apples  grown  in  Ontario.  Many  of  the 
young  trees  from  these  seeds  fruited  the  fourth 
year  after  sowing.  Of  the  crosses,  five  appeared 
worthy  of  propagation  for  more  general  test  at 
the  various  experiment  stations.  These  cross- 
bred sorts,  grafted  on  roots  of  seedlings  of  Pyrus 
baccata,  have  produced  trees  which  seem  to  be 
quite  as  hardy  as  the  wild  form  of  P.  baccata. 

In  1896  a  series  of  crosses  were  started  with 
P.  prunifolia  with  seeds  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  1902  crosses  were  made  between  P.  malus, 
the  wild  Apple  of  Europe,  with  some  of  the 
best  Canadian  sorts.  The  resulting  trees  have 
stood  several  winters  at  Brandon  and  Indian 
Head   without  injury. 

As  a  result  of  the  trials,  some  16  varieties  have 
been  selected  as  deserving  of  more  extended  trial. 
The  weight  of  fruit  of  the  crosses  is  twelve  to 
fourteen  times  heavier  than  that  of  P.  baccata ; 
some  are,  so  far,  free  from  blight ;  they  vary  in 
colour  and  season,  and  are  most  of  them  sub-acid 
and  of  good  flavour ;  one  of  the  larger  called 
"  Columbia,"  a  cross  between  P.  baccata  with 
"Broad  Green"  pollen,  is  1.8  inch  across  and 
1.6  inch  deep. 

Of  crosses  between  P.  prunifolia  and  some 
of  the  best  cultivated  Apples,  there  are  10 
showing  sufficient  merit  to  justify  more  ex- 
tended test.  Many  of  the  best  crosses  produced 
from  P.  baccata  and  P.  prunifolia  and  their 
related  forms  have  been  re-crossed.  Several  of 
these  are  promising,  including  one  named 
"  Martin,"  the  fruit  of  which  is  borne  in 
clusters.  The  fruit  is  2|  inches  across  and  1|-  inch 
deep,  nearly  round,  colour  orange-yellow  with  an 
orange-red  cheek,  fle.sh  white,  pleasantly  sub- 
acid, fine-grained,  easily  breaking,  with  an  agree- 
able flavour ;  season,  October  to  February,  thus, 
showing  in  24  years  the  improvement  on  P. 
baccata. 

Several  promising  crosses  have  also  been  pro- 
duced between  hardy  Russian  and  other 
varieties;  thus  one  named  "  Rideau  "  from 
"  Wealthy  "  pollinated  with  "  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh  "  seems  likely  to  prove  a  good  Apple. 

The  success  achieved  in  relatively  so  few 
years  is  encouraging,  and  the  indications- 
are  that,  by  persevering  along  the  lines  laid 
down,  a  number  of  varieties  will  presently 
be  available,  possessing  hardiness,  size,  and! 
quality  suitable  for  the  settlers  in  those  northern 
portione  of  the  country  where  ordinary  Apples 
under  average  conditions  cannot  be  grown  snc- 
cessfuUy.     Ctcil  H.  Hooper. 

*  By  Wm,  Saunders,  Director  of  Experimental  Farms 
of  Canada. 
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CLEMATIS  THUNBERGII. 

This  is  one  oi  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
apecies  of  Clematis  for  the  decoration  of  a  corri- 
dor or  large,  cool  house.  It  is  extremely  graceful 
in  habit,  hanging  in  long,  perpendicular  growths, 
which  produce  flowers  at  all  the  nodes,  many 
together  forming  a  curtain.  It  lasts  in  flower 
for  several  weeks.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (see  fig.  112)  shows  only  a  small  part  of  a  long 
shoot,  and  it  may  be  imagined  from  this  what 
the  mass  must  be  like.  C.  Thunbergii  was  intro- 
duced two  or  three  years  ago  to  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden,  w-here  our  photograph  was  taken, 
by  seeds  sent  from  South  Africa  by  Professor 
Pearson.  The  flowers  are  white  and  very  sweetly- 
scented.  In  the  Cape  flora  it  is  said  to  be  readily 
known  from  other  Cape  species  by  its  lanceolate 
sepals  and  pointed  and  slightly  twisted  flower 
buds.  In  cultivation  the  buds  are  hardly  twisted, 
but  the  sepals  are  slightly  so.  The  leaves  are 
described  as  pubescent,  but  here  they  are  glab- 
rous ;  they  are  sub-bipinnately  parted,  pinnse  dis- 
tant, leaflets  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate 
with  three  or  more  acute  teeth  on  each  side.  The 
panicles  are  described  as  shorter  than  the  leaf, 
but  here  they  are  considerably  longer ;  the  flower- 
buds  are  ovate  and  pointed,  the  sepals  spreading, 
lanceolate  acuminate,  filaments  hairy  at  base; 
anthers  glabrous  linear.  This  interesting  and 
ornamental  species  is  found  in  the  woods  of 
Adow,  Uiteahage,  where  it  forms  a  rambling 
cbmber.  li.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic  Gardtn, 
Cambridije.   

GRAPES  AT  ALDENHAM. 

Havinq  read  with  ijiterest  the  recent  corre- 
spondence in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  on  the 
subject  of  syringing  vines  advocated  by  Mr. 
Beckett  in  his  weekly  calendar,  and  criticised  by 
various  writers,  I  took  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest in  the  methods  of  vine  culture  exemplified 
at  Aldenham,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit 
which  I  made  to  these  celebrated  gardens. 

I  believe  I  may  say  that  it  has  never  been  sug- 
gested that  vine  culture  is  made  a  speciality  in 
these  gardens.  Mr.  Beckett  endeavours  to  pro- 
duce good  fruit  in  conditions  which  are  not  ideal 
for  the  production  of  exhibition  Grapes.  The 
vineries — three  in  number — are  of  the  ordinary 
lean-to  type,  and  a  fourth,  with  a  span  roof 
(devoted  to  lute  varieties)  is  situated  in  a  faulty 
position  under  overhanging  forest  trees  on  the 
west  side;  conditions  most  unfavourable  to  the 
production  of  Grapes,  especially  late  ones. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  condition  of  the 
vines  in  the  lean-to  houses.  One  house,  which 
was  devoted  to  Black  Hamburgh,  ripening  in 
June  and  July,  had  yielded  an  excellent  crop 
of  medium-sized,  well-finished  bunches  of  good 
flavour,  and  for  the  future  also  they  made  fair 
promise,  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  well  supplied  with  chlorophyll,  and  by  the 
wood,  which,  though  small,  looked  thoroughly 
ripe.  Another  house,  containing  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, had  a  .similar  appearance ;  the  remaining 
few  bunches  were  well  furni.shed  with  amber- 
coloured  berries,  proving  that  the  "  setting  " 
properties  of  the  vines  under  their  present 
method  of  treatment  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
I  noted,  also,  that  in  all  cases  the  vines  had 
broken  regularly  ;  if  they  had  a  fault  in  this  con- 
nection, it  was  that  of  having  too  many  growths. 

The  third  vinery  J  vi.sited  seemed  to  me  worthy 
of  the  especial  attention  and  interest  of  all  en- 
gaged in  Grape  culture,  embodying  as  it  does  an 
example  of  the  results  of  long  practice  and  sound 
commonsense.  There  is  nowadays  an  increasing 
tendency  to  remove  vines  which  are  far  from 
being  exhausted,  and  to  replant  with  young 
canes,  in  order  to  produce  sensational  results. 
The  length  of  a  vine's  life  is  reallv  determined  bv 


the  treatment  it  receives  during  the  first  four 
years.  If  vines  are  mismanaged  and  badly 
pruned  during  this  period  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  satisfactory  results  subsequently  ; 
but,  given  good  and  sensible  treatment,  the  crop- 
ping power  of  a  vine  at  30  years  of  age  should 
be  as  good  as  at  any  other  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. In  the  management  of  the  vinery  under 
notice,  Mr.  Beckett  evidently  keeps  this  idea 
prominently  before  him.  In  March,  1910,  it  was 
replanted  with  Muscat  of  -Alexandria  ;  an  inside 
border  was  prepared,  4  feet  wide,  with  a  similar 
width  outside,  and  3  feet  deep  with  ample  drain- 
age.    The  vines — year  old  canes— ^were  pruned  to 


foundation  for  future  success  has  been  laid.  Some 
might  think  such  a  plan  would  involve  a  waste 
of  time  and  space,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Mr.  Beckett  utilises  the  roof  space  by  the 
introduction  of  supernumeraries  in  a  specially- 
constructed  border,  12  feet  from  the  front  wall 
and  5  feet  wide.  These  vines— of  the  same  kind 
as  the  permanent  canes— were  planted  and  pruned 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  their  growth  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  pruning  suffi- 
cient length  of  stem  was  left  to  enable  each  vine 
to  give  five,  and  in  some  instances  si.x,  bunches 
of  fruit  of  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  each  ;  such  varietiec 
as    Muscat    of   Alexandria,    Madresfield    Court, 


[Pholasrafh  hy  K.  Iiivln  Lynch, 

Fig.  112. — CLEMATIS  thunbergii:   flowers  white. 


within  an  eye  or  so  of  their  base.  The  subsequent 
growth  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  JIany  gar- 
deners in  such  a  ca.se  would  allow  the  canes  to 
remain  6  feet  long  in  order  to  cover  the  roof  space 
quickly,  and  procure  an  early  crop  of  Grapes, 
but  Mr.  Beckett  cut  them  back  to  within  3  feet 
of  their  base,  retaining  a  pair  of  buds  above  the 
lowest  trellis  wire,  and  a  third  one  for  the 
leader,  content  to  forego  all  idea  of  a  crop  of 
Grapes  the  first  year.  The  result  was  vigorous 
growth — not  too  gross — and  short-jointed  w(x)d, 
12  to  15  feet  long,  before  the  leader  was  topped 
with  a  view  to  plumping  up  the  basal  eyes, 
which,  if  required,  will  give  good  bunches  of  fruit 
next  season. 

By  pursuing  this   method   of  pruning,   a  good 


Prince  of  Wales,  and  Black  Alicante  being  repre- 
sented. 

Such  a  result,  from  vines  planted  as  recently 
as  March,  1910,  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  satisfactory,  and  from  the  growth  made 
this  season,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
matured,  the  possibility  of  a  crop  double  as  large 
in  1912  is  assured.  It  may  at  the  same  time  be 
considered  as  certain  that  the  permanent  vines 
are  also  progressing  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  over- 
crowding, which  is  so  inimical  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Grape  vine,  is  never  allowed  at  Aldenham, 
each  leaf  seems  to  be  the  object  of  individual 
care,  and  it  gets  a  proper  exposure  to  the  day- 
light.    E.  Molyncux. 
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DOLIGHODIERA  TUBIFLORA. 

The  Gesiit-racese  includes  many  fine  flowering 
plants  suitable  for  decorating  the  conservatory 
in  summer,  and  none  is  more  charming  than 
Dclichodiera  tubiflora  (see  fig.  113).  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  Gesnera  tubiflora.  The 
plant  grows  about  21,  feet  high,  and  is  slender 
and  graceful  in  habit,  especially  when  the  in- 
florescences are  allowed  to  arch  over  adjacent 
plants.  The  leaves  are  shortly  petiolate,  oblong 
or  oval  in  shape,  the  largest  4^  inches  long; 
they  are  pubescent  on  both  surfaces,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  the  plant  is  more  or 
less  hairy.  The  flowers  are  from  3i  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  and  very  sweetly  scented  ;  the 
corollas  are  pure  white,  and  measure  U  inch 
across  the  mouth.  A  batch  of  plants  will  furnish 
a  succession  of  flowers  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  No  greenhouse  subject  is  more  easily 
managed  ;  the  root-stock  is  tuberous,  and  propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  removing  and  insert- 
ing offsets"  at  the  time  of  potting,  or  plants  may 
he"  raised  from  cuttings,  which  form  roots  readily. 
The  plant  is  best  cultivated  in  an  intermediate 
house,  except  for  a  period  during  the  summer, 
when  it  does  well  in  a  conservatory  or  cool  house. 
It  should  be  rested  at  the  proper  season  by  plac- 
ing the  pot  on  its  side  under  the  bench  or  stage. 
A^'mixture  of  half  peat  and  loam,  enriched  with 
well-rotted  manure,  and  the  usual  addition  of 
sand,  forms  a  suitable  compost.  The  species 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Gloxinia 
tubiflora,  tab.  3971,  and  was  introduced  to  Glas- 
iievin  by  seeds  sent  to  the  late  Dr.  Moore  by 
Mr.  Tweedie.  It  is  a  native  of  Uruguay.  In 
the  Generum  Plantarum  the  genus  is  placed 
under  the  section  Locheria  of  Achimenes, 
but  for  garden  purposes  the  name  Dolichodiera 
bliuuld  perhaps  be  preserved,  since  its  general 
aspect  does  not  suggest  Achimenes  and  its  root- 
.slock  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  latter. 
This  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  enquiring  for 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  Gesnera  Donklarii  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  about 
the  year  1858.  The  plant  has  dark  foliage  and 
.salmon-coloured  flowers.  It  may  not  yet  be  en- 
tirely out  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare. 
li.  Irwin  Lynch. 

FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

"SWEET     PEA     STUDIES." 
A  BULLETIN  issued  by  the  U.S.A.  Department 
nf   Horticulture   from   the   Cornell   University    is 
devoted  to   "  Sweet  Pea  Studies." 

In  1909  a  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was 
established  in  America  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Sweet  Pea  by  exhi- 
bitions, field  tests,  conferences  and  publications, 
or  in  any  other  way  determined  by  the  society. 
Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  society  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  whereby  the  society 
undertook  to  provide  the  seed  and  the  Depart- 
ment agreed  to  conduct  the  field-plot  and 
forcing-house  tests,  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee on  nomenclature  appointed  by  the 
society.  The  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
trial  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Beal,  a  member 
of  the  experimental  staff  of  the  University.  We 
note  that,  during  the  flowering  period,  Mr.  Beal 
had  to  spend  jiractically  all  his  time  in  the 
field  during  the  day.  There  were  469  trials, 
20-feet  rows  of  each  variety  being  planted.  In 
addition  to  the  Sweet  Peas,  46  types  of  the  genera 
Lathyrus,  Orobus  and  the  closely -allied  form 
Vicia  were  obtained.  In  addition,  there  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  and  committee 
the  Government  collection,  which  comprised  all 
the  trade  species  and  varieties  of  the  perennial 
Pea.  and  other  genera  and  species  allied  to  the 
Sweet  Pea.  These  are  furnishing  material  for  the 
attempt  to  secure  hybrids  between  the  various 
forms. 

Stocks  from  the  following  British  firms  were 
tried  ; — Messrs.  Bath,  Unwin,  Deal,  Stark,  Wat- 


kins  and  Simpson,  Hemus,  Dobbie,  Bide,  Miller, 
and  Cole. 

Promising  Varieties. 

The  following  varieties  were  "highly  com- 
mended "  : — Senator  Spencer,  Marie  Corelli,  and 
Lottie  Hutchins  Spencer,  from  Burpee ;  Master- 
piece and  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  from  Dobbie ; 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Unwin,  from  Unwin. 

These  further  varieties  were  "  commended  "  : 
Uncle  Sam,  Othello  Spencer,  from  Burpee  ;  Ten- 
nant  Spencer,  Lovely  Spencer,  from  Morse ; 
Rosebella  Hoare,  Jack  Unwin,  and  Edna  Unwin. 
from  Unwin ;  Zebra,  from  Hemus ;  Florence 
Wright,  from  Stark  ;  and  Sunproof  King,  from 
Bide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  British  varieties  come  out 
well  among  those  singled  out  from  469  trials  for 
commendation.  There  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion in  the  bulletin  as  to  the  effect  of  early 
sowing.     It  was  found  that  the  quality   of  the 


Fig.  113. — DOLICHODIERA  tubiflora: 

FLOWERS   WHITE. 

flowers  was  best  from  autumn-sown  plants,  but 
the  difficulty  of  wintering  them  in  America  in 
the  open  ground  (at  Ithaca)  is  as  great  as  in 
England. 

There  are  interesting  tables  giving  the  dates 
of  sowing,  number  of  seeds  planted,  number 
which  germinated,  date  of  germination,  and  date 
of  first  bloom.  For  example.  Countess  Spencer, 
sown  on  March  12,  germinated  on  April  15,  and 
bloomed  first  on  June  30 — a  result  very  similar 
to  that  which  we  get  in  this  country. 

The  second  and  larger  half  of  the  bulletin 
deals  with  winter-flowering  Sweet  Peas.  This 
type  is  distinct  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  in  its 
flowering  character.  The  difference  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Beal  in  his  report.  He  says  : 
"  Unlike  the  garden  type,  which  apparently 
stands  still  for  a  time,  when  only  a  few  inches 
high,  while  side  shoots  develop,  the  winter- 
flowering  Peas  grow  rapidly  until  they  attain  a 


height  of  2,  3  or  even  4  feet,  when  they  begin  to 
flower,  after  which  time  the  side  shoots  de- 
velop." 

The  three  well-known  strains  of  early  or  win- 
ter-flowering Sweet  Peas  were  grown,  viz., 
"  Zvolaneks,"  "  Telemly  or  Arkwrights,"  and 
"Englemans. "  The  tests  were  thorough,  as  all 
obtainable  varieties  were  grown  for  two  seasons 
under  glass  and  out-of-doors  one  summer.  It 
has  often  been  stated  that  these  early  Sweet  Peas 
are  hybrids  between  the  Sweet  Pea  and  a 
Vetch,  but  this  story  has  never  been  verified. 
This  is  how  the  Cornell  authorities  dispose  of  it. 
"  In  all  trials  thus  far  we  have  not  discovered  the 
slightest  reason  for  believing  that  any  variety 
was  a  hybrid  between  some  species  of  the  Vetch 
and  Lathyrus  odoratus.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  after  growing  the  following  species  of 
Vetch — Vicia  sativa,  V.  villosa,  V.  Gerardii,  V. 
fulgens — side  by  side  with  the  varieties  of  win- 
ter-flowering Sweet  Peas,  and  studying  them  at 
all  stages  of  development." 

The  decision  as  to  the  three  different  groups 
is  that  they  all  have  the  same  habit  of  growth 
and  the  early-flowering  propensity.  The  best 
varieties  are  : — White,  Snowbird ;  primrose. 
Earliest  Sunbeam  ;  pink,  J.  F.  Dolansky ;  crim- 
son, l\Ieteor;  bicolor,  Christmas  Pink;  lavender, 
Telemly  Lavender. 

It  affords  matter  for  reflection  that  these  very 
complete  trials  are  carried  out  in  America  in 
conjunction  with  a  State  department,  which  issues 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  a  thoroughly 
informative   bulletin.      II'. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  POLLINATION 
AND  SETTING  OF  FRUIT. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  experi- 
ments which  I  have  conducted  during  the  pre- 
sent year  on  the  pollination  and  setting  of 
fruit.  To  test  the  effect  of  excluding  bees  from 
Strawberry  blossoms,  the  box  portion  of  a  hand- 
light  was  placed  around  a  plant  and  muslin  tied 
over  the  top  ;  on  other  plants,  single  bunches  of 
unopened  flowers  of  several  different  varieties  were 
placed  in  muslin  bags,  but  in  each  case  very  little 
difference  between  tlie  fruit  of  the  enclosed 
flowei-s  and  those  in  the  open  was  to  be  noticed  ; 
apparently  the  wind  carries  the  pollen  over  the 
(lower,  as  the  ordinary  Strawberries  in  cultivation 
set  their  fruits  with  pollen  of  the  same  flower. 

In  Raspberries  and  Loganberries,  enclosed  in 
muslin  bags,  the  fruits  set,  but  they  were  not 
quite  as  large  or  as  perfectly  formed  as  in  the 
open. 

In  Gooseberries,  and  Red  and  White  Currants, 
of  which  unopened  blossoms  were  enclosed  in 
muslin  and  paper  bags,  but  few  fruits  set,  and 
those  apparently  only  where  rubbed  by  the  bags. 
In  those  bagged  and  hand-pollinated,  the  fruits 
of  Gooseberries  set  fairly  well,  but  as  the  blos- 
soms open  gradually,  the  flowers  should  have 
been  pollinated  several  times.  In  Red  Currants 
bagged  and  hand-pollinated,  the  fruits  set  quite 
as  plentifully  as  in  the  open,  and  some  of  the 
berries  were  notably  larger  than  the  average. 

The  above-mentioned  fruits  are  self-fertile,  and 
though  all  are  benefited  by  the  visits  of  bees, 
with  Gooseberries  and  Red  and  Black  Currants 
bees  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  production 
of  fruit. 

The  fruit  trees,  namely.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  may  be  divided  into  those  varieties 
that  are  self-fertile  and  those  that  are  self-sterile ; 
i.e.,  those  that  will  set  and  mature  their  fruits 
when  pollinated  with  pollen  of  the  same  variety 
and  those  that  will  not. 

In  Pears,  no  fruits  matured  on  15  varieties 
which  were  bagged  but  not  pollinated ;  with  those 
bagged  and  pollinated  with  their  own  pollen, 
Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel,  General  Todleben,  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Marie 
Louise  set  fruits,  but  they  graduaDy  fell,  last  of 
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all  General  Todleben;  the  only  two  varieties 
which  matured  their  fruit  were  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  and  Colmar  d'Ete. 

Of  Pears  cross-pollinated,  I  have  good  results 
with  Vicar  of  Winkfield  with  Winter  Crasanne 
pollen,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  with  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Conference  with  Gteneral  Todleben 
and  vice  versa. 

In  Plums,  trials  were  made  with  Victoria, 
Czar,  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  Cox's  Em- 
peror, July  Greengage,  Greengage,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Bittern,  Jeflerson,  Dennison's  Su- 
perb, and  Early  Orleans;  of  those  bagged 
and  left  untouched,  only  Victoria  and  Czar 
set  and  matured  their  fruit;  of  those  bagged 
and  pollinated  with  their  own  pollen,  only  Vic- 
toria, Czar,  Dennison's  Superb,  Bittern,  and 
Rivers's  Early  Prolific  matured  their  fruit. 
These  varieties  would  therefore  seem  to  be  self- 
fertile,   but  most  of  them  appear   to   set   fruit 


fruits ;  Morello  set  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  open 
when  pollinated  with  its  own  pollen. 

In  the  cross-pollinated  Cherries,  fruit  set  in 
each  case,  showing  the  necessity  of  visits  of  bees 
and  the  advisability  of  mixing  different  varieties 
of  Cherries  in  a  plantation. 

Out  of  63  varieties  of  Apples  tried,  on  which 
unopened  blossoms  were  bagged  and  left  un- 
touched, only  Irish  Peach  matured  its  fruit,  and 
that  was  very  good ;  of  those  bagged  and  pollin- 
ated with  their  own  pollen  by  brush  or  anthers, 
the  following  matured  their  fruit : — Irish  Peach, 
White  Transparent,  Newton  Wonder,  EcklinviUe 
Seedling,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Baumann's 
Red  Winter  Reinette,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Christmas  Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins  (dam- 
aged by  sawfly,  eventually  fell),  and,  I  believe, 
American  Mother  and  James  Grieve,  but  am  not 
certain  of  the  two  latter.  Wliereas,  in  nearly  all 
the  crosses  made,  good  fruits  have  resulted ;  out 
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more  plentifully  and  bear  larger  fruits  when 
pollinated  with  pollen  of  another  variety.  I 
ought  here  to  add  that  Mr.  W.  O.  Backhouse, 
who  has  made  trials  with  Rivers's  Early  Prolific 
on  a  large  scale,  finds  it  is  the  exception  for  this 
variety  to  set  fruit  when  fertilised  with  its  own 
pollen. 

Of  flowers  that  were  cross-pollinated,  I  had 
good  Plums  on  Pond's  Seedling  with  Czar  pollen, 
Rivers's  Early  Prolific  with  Victoria  pollen,  Vic- 
toria with  Czar  pollen,  Dennison's  Superb  with 
River's  Early  Prolific  pollen;  the  pollinations 
were  made  without  emasculation. 

With  Cherries,  out  of  some  nine  different 
varieties,  no  variety  set  fruit  when  bagged  and 
left  untouched ;  when  bagged  and  pollinated  with 
their  own  pollen,  only  one  variety,  Florence,  be- 
side Morello,  set  fruit,  and  it  only  bore  one  or  two 


of  64  crosses,  some  48  were  successful ;  among  the 
best  may  l>e  mentioned  : — Brabant  Bellefieur  with 
Beauty "  of  Bath  pollen,  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Alfriston  with  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Christmas  Pearmain  with  Cox's  Pomona.  Mere  de 
Menage  with  Sandringham  and  Horniead  Pear- 
main, Allington  Pippin  with  Summer  Golden  Pip- 
pin, Beauty  of  Bath  with  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
High  Cannons  with  Grenadier,  The  Queen  with 
Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  with  The  Queen,  Cellini  with  Graham's 
Royal  Jubilee.  These  crosses  were  made  without 
taking  out  the  stamens  from  the  flowers,  pollina- 
tion being  effected  by  brush  or  anthers ;  if  the 
brush  was  used,  it  was  dipped  in  methylated 
spirits  and  allowed  to  dry  before  using  again  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  tree  of  Cux's  Orange  Pippin,  nine 
bunches  of  unopened  blossoms  had  their  stamens 


taken  out  with  forceps,  and  were  pollinated  by 
camel's  hair  brush  or  anthers  with  the  pollen 
of  nine  different  varieties  of  Apple,  to  try 
and  see  which  would  give  the  best  result ; 
eight  of  these  set  fruit,  namely,  with  High  Can- 
nons, Bramley's  Seedling,  Grenadier,  Lady  Hen- 
niker.  Golden  Spire,  Duchess's  Favourite,  The 
Queen,  and  with  its  own  pollen.  In  these 
trials  only  with  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  did  fruit 
not  set.  However,  they  have  gradually  fallen 
till  the  only  ones  left  are  those  pollinated  with 
High  Cannons  and  Bramley's  Seedling,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  best  fruits  on  the  tree.  It  would 
be  of  interest  and  probably  of  value  to  find  out  a 
good  poUiniser  to  plant  among  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, which  is  a  self-sterile  variety,  i.e.,  flowers 
self-pollinated  will  not  mature  fruit.  One  grower 
informed  me  that  he  found  Worcester  Pearmain  a 
good  variety  to  plant  among  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Mr.  C.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Toddington 
Orchard  Co.,  in  Gloucestershire,  told  me  his  best 
fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  came  from  a  planta- 
tion interplanted  with  Duchess's  Favourite. 

We  want  more  light  on  this  subject  in  Eng- 
land. Messrs.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  W.  0.  Back- 
house, Little,  and  Avery  have  added  valuable 
information,  but  we  still  need  much  investiga- 
tion and  observation  of  fruit-growers  and 
economic  botanists,  before  we  reach  the  know- 
ledge already  gained  by  American  and  Australian 
horticulturists  as  to  which  varieties  to  plant  to- 
gether.    6'eci/  //.  Hooper. 


COLLETIA   CRUGIATA. 

This  very  interesting  Chilian  .^hiiib  (see  fig.  114) 
is  by  no  means  generally  met  with  in  gardens. 
It  is"  far  hardier  than  its"  habitat  would  suggest, 
being  rarely  or  never  injured  by  the  winter 
frosts  in  Devon  or  Cornwall.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  more  than  80  years  ago, 
and  was  also  raised  from  seed  of  CoUetia  hor- 
rida  or  .spinosa — a  species  bearing  long,  awl- 
shaped  thorns — at  Bicton  in  Devon  in  li349,  but 
the  laterally-compressed  spines  were  so  dissimi- 
lar from  those  of  C.  horrida  that  for  a  consider- 
able period  it  was  thought  that  some  mistake  had 
been  made  and  that  the  seeds  sown  could  not  be 
that  of  C.  horrida.  Eventually,  however,  it  was 
proved  that  Mr.  Barnes,  the  then  head  gardener 
at  Bicton,  was  correct  in  his  assertion ;  spines  of 
tile  two  forms,  now  known  as  C.  cruciata  and  C. 
horrida,  being  found  on  the  same  branch.  At  the 
time  that  C.  cruciata  appeared  at  Bicton  it  was 
named  C.  bictonensis  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  failed 
to  discover  its  identity  with  C.  cruciata,  which 
was  introduced  in  1824,  one  year  after  the  intro- 
duction of  C.  horrida.  A  correspondent  writing 
some  years  ago  stated  that  the  flowers  did  not 
add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  shrub,  and  this 
assertion  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  by 
other  writei-s.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  small,  white,  urn-shaped  flowers,  which 
are  waxlike  in  texture  and  very  lasting, 
remaining  fresh  for  a  lengthened  period,  do 
not  render  the  shrub  a  conspicuous  object, 
sine*  they  are  rarely  borne  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  so.  But  in  instances,  like  the 
example  from  which  the  spray  shown  in  fig.  114 
was  cut,  the  case  is  very  different,  the  effect 
produced  being  distinctly  beautiful  and  striking. 
The  specimen  in  question  is  growing  in  a  wide 
border  at  Kingswear,  South  Devon,  and  is  about 
nine  feet  in  height,  its  diameter  being  about  the 
same,  though  a  writer  some  time  ago  stated  that, 
C.  cruciata  rarely  grew  more  than  4  feet  high.  In 
November  and  December  this  shrub  was  covered 
with  flowers,  and  formed  a  charming  picture, 
even  at  some  distance,  at  a  time  when  scarcely 
anything  else  was  in  bloom  in  the  open.  The 
spray  illustrated  was  photographed  during  the 
first  week  of  December,  and  represents  faith- 
fully the  condition  of  the  entire  bush.  The 
flowers  exhale  a  pleasing,  nutty  aroma,  which 
is  noticeable  on  fine,  still  days  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  bush.  It  has  before  now  been 
suggested  that  CoUetia  cruciata  flowers  in  sum- 
mer. Here,  however,  it  invariably  bloom's 
during  November  and  December.  Curiously 
enough,  though,  I  saw  some  years  ago  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  a  bush  of  C.  horrida  in  flower 
at  the  end  of  May.     Wi/ndham  Fitzherberl. 
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u.  The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 


By  jAi. 


iON,  Gardener  to  Leopold  dk  Rothschild, 

Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

NvMPH/EA. — We  have  secured  a  good  lot 
of  seed  of  N.  gigantea.  The  seeds  were  detected 
floating  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  water  and  were 
skimmed  off.  They  were  at  once  sown  in  muddy 
soil  in  a  stove  temperature,  the  soil  being 
covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  water.  The 
seedlings  should,  if  all  goes  well,  be  fit  to  plant 
out  in  the  spring,  in  which  case  they  will  flower 
next  summer,  those  who  may  have  Nymphajas 
carrying  seed-pods  will  do  well  to  watch  them 
closely  now,  and  until  the  capsules  burst.  The 
blue-flowered  varieties  should  seed  well  this 
autumn. 

Plants  for  Forcing.— Now  is  the  best  time 
to  attend  to  the  nece.^sary  potting  and  repotting 
of  plants,  including  shrubs,  intended  for  forcing 
in  the  spring.  Deutzias,  deciduous  Rhodo- 
dendrons (Azaleas),  and  the  various  species 
of  Prunus  and  Pyrus  that  are  used  for 
the  purpose,  need  attention  at  the  roots 
after  they  have  been  forced  the  previous 
season.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  the  plants 
every  year,  but  if  this  is  not  done,  a  good  top- 
dressing  is  essential.  Remove  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  possible  without  damaging  the  roots,  and, 
if  this  is  done  carefully  in  the  case  of  those  that 
are  to  be  potted,  receptacles  of  the  same  size  may 
be  employed  again.  Select  loam  of  good  quality, 
and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould  or  well- 
decayed  manure.  Pot  firmly,  and,  when  the 
work  is  finished,  give  a  thorough  watering,  after- 
wards plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  to  their  rims, 
as  a  safeguard  to  the  roots  against  frost  and 
cracking  of  the  pots.  In  the  case  of  Azaleas 
peat  must  be  employed,  and  for  Clematis  some 
fine  lime  rubble.  A  few  fresh  plants  should 
be  procured  each  season  for  forcing  to  keep  up 
the  stock,  selecting,  if  possible,  a  few  new  kinds 
to  provide  greater  variety.  Of  late  years, 
deciduous  Magnolias  have  been  largely  used  for 
forcing,  and  they  are  very  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  will  repay  for  the  extra  trouble  to  do 
the  work  carefully,  and,  if  it  is  done  in  good 
time,  the  roots  will  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  make  a  good  start.  Fresh  plants  should  not 
be  forced  so  early  as  the  older  ones ;  they  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  steadily  for  the  first  season. 
Large  plants  of  such  kinds  as  Lilac  that  are  still 
planted  out  should  be  well  watered  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  roots.  Astilbes  (Spirseas) 
and  similar  herbaceous  plants,  also  Fritillarias 
(Crown  Imperial),  Paeonies,  and  such  Liliums  as 
L.  candidum,  are  best  potted  early  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Greenhouse. — There  are  several  plants 
that  will  do  good  service  between  now  and 
Christmas  in  the  greenhouse.  Salvia  splendens 
grandiflora,  for  instance,  blooms  well  in  the  late 
autumn,  and  is  better  than  the  other  forms 
of  this  plant  for  the  purpose.  The  bright  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  especially  pleasing  in  dull  weather, 
and  is  as  much  appreciated  as  the  colours  of 
the  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  These  plants  should  be 
afforded  a  little  warmth,  but  not  more  than  is  suffi- 
cient to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture  in  the  house. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  the  ventilators 
open  a  little  at  night  time,  even  if  the  weather 
is  slightly  frosty ;  in  the  daytime  the  side  venti- 
lators may  be  opened  as  well.  During  the  wint«r 
season  the  ventilators  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  employed,  as  the  air  is  warmed  when 
it  passes  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  This  system 
of  ventilation  is  especially  necessary  in  the  grow- 
ing of  winter-flowering  Carnations. 

Pits  and  Frames.  —  Unheated  pits  and 
frames  should  be  cleansed  and  made  tidy  before 
the  winter  arrives.  The  glass  should  be  washed 
on  both  sides  to  allow  all  the  light  possible  to 
reach  the  plants.  Nothing  is  better  for  placing 
on  the  staging  than  ashes,  which  should  be 
stirred  at  times  to  prevent  Algae  making  them 
unsightly.  T.itermediate  Stocks  in  pots,  such  as 
those  of  ths  East  Lothian  kind,  if  well  rooted  and 
still  in  the  open,  should  be  brought  under  glass 
before   the   heavv   dews   affect   them.       Violets 


should  be  lifted,  and  placed  in  frames  if  the  work 
has  not  been  done  already.  Beds  formed  of 
fallen  leaves  will  afford  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
inducing  fresh  root  action,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supplying  suitable  moisture.  Keep  the  plants  as 
close  "to  the  glass  as  possible,  remembering  that 
the  leaves  are  sure  to  sink  closer  together.  Be 
careful  with  the  watering,  and  remove  the  lights 
on  warm  days  ;  the  frames  should  never  be  shut 
completely  unless  frost  prevails,  rather  cover  the 
glass  witii  mats  than  close  th«  lights  entirely. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  that  fur- 
nished the  earliest  crops  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  fast  shedding  their  leaves,  and  when 
these  have  all  fallen,  the  work  of  getting  the 
house  in  readiness  for  forcing  again  may  be  com- 
menced at  once.  A  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
roof,  including  the  glass,  is  essential,  but  before 
this  is  commenced  the  branches  should  be  tied  up 
in  large  bunches  and  secured  to  the  trelliswork. 
The  pruning  of  the  trees  is  one  of  the  most 
important  items.  Aim  at  securing  a  well-balanced 
tree  furnished  with  fruiting  wood.  The  number 
of  shoots  to  be  removed  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  any  were  removed  immediately  after 
fruiting.  Now  that  the  branches  are  bare  of 
leaves,  superfluous  growths  may  be  cut  out  neatly 
and  the  tree  generally  examined.  The  pruning 
should  be  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  making  clean 
cuts,  severing  the  shoots  close  to  their  origin,  so 
that  no  unsightly  snags  are  left.  For  large 
branches  a  small  pruning  saw  should  be  used. 
If  scale  is  present,  the  older  parts  of  the 
trees  may  be  scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush, 
using  an  insecticide  that  has  been  warmed.  Care 
must  be  exercised  with  the  younger  growth  and 
iDuds ;  brush  the  br.anches  well,  and  then  apply 
Gishurst  compound,  which  not  only  destroys  in- 
sects but  gives  the  trees  a  cleanly  appearance. 
Remove  the  surface  soil  from  the  border  and  then 
apply  a  top-dressing  of  loam  mixed  with  wood 
ashes,  bone  meal  and  lime  rubble.  If  the  trees 
are  not  making  gross  shoots  a  little  artificial 
manure  may  be  employed.  Suckers  are  very 
troublesome,  and  should  be  traced  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  their  origin  and  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  trees  should  afterwards  be  tied  in 
position,  laying  in  the  old  wood  first.  After  the 
training  is  finished,  the  doors  and  ventilators 
should  be  opened  until  the  time  for  forcing 
arrives. 

The  Vinery. — Examine  carefully  and  fre- 
quently Grapes  in  vineries  and  in  bottles  for  de- 
cayed or  otherwise  defective  berries.  Vines  that 
will  shortly  have  to  be  prepared  again  for  forcing 
should  have  the  bunches  removed  and  the  growths 
shortened,  so  that  the  basal  buds  may  become 
plump.  Give  the  house  a  vigorous  syringing. 
Outside  vine  borders  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  benefit  by  much  more  rain,  so  that  the 
covering  of  these,  which  is  generally  necessary  at 
this  season,  may  be  deferred  for  a  time.  Keep  a 
sharp  watch  for  vermin,  especially  rats.  The 
amount  of  damage  that  these  creatures  will  some- 
times do  in  a  single  night  is  hardy  credible. 


THE    ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Imported  Plants.  — A  striking  proof  of  the 
ever-increasing  popularity  of  Orchids  may  be 
found  in  the  large  quantities  of  these  plants  that 
are  imported  yearly  from  their  native  habitats. 
At  this  season  large  consignments  arrive,  but  the 
specimens  seldom  present  an  inviting  appearance. 
They  are  invariably  much  shrivelled,  dirty  look- 
ing, and,  to  the  uninitiated,  in  such  a  general  bad 
condition  as  to  offer  little  hope  of  recovery.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  start  the  plants  into  growth  imme- 
diately they  are  received,  although  this  is  often 
done  by  those  who  have  had  littk  or  no  previous 
experience  in  their  management.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  plants  have  been,  per- 
haps, subjected  for  some  considerable  time  to 
ill-usage,  and  any  undue  exposure  to  light,  air, 
or  warmth  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  failure. 
All  dead  portions  of  leaves,  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
roots  should  be  fir.-st  removed,  and  the  plants 
afterwards  washed  in  some  mild  insecticide  to 
free  them  from  dirt  and  any  insects  that  may  be 


present.  Cool-growing  kinds  should  be  placed  in 
a  cool  house,  whilst  an  intermediate  temperature 
will  be  better,,  to  begin  with,  for  the  heat-loving 
kinds.  In  either  case  plenty  of  atmospheric  mois- 
ture is  necessary  to  get  the  leaves  and  pseudo- 
bulbs  into  a  plump  condition,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  it  will  be  requisite  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  ventilation  and  also  to  shade  the  houses  on 
bright  days.  But  on  no  account  keep  them  in 
the  dark  or  in  a  close  and  stagnant  atmosphere. 
This  plumping-up  process  may  be  effected  in  the 
case  of  nearly  all  pseudo-bulbous  kinds  by  stand- 
ing the  plants  on  some  material  that  absorbs 
moisture,  such  as  a  thin  layer  of  Sphagnum-moss 
and  partly-decayed  leaves,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  keep  the  materials  too  wet,  especially  for 
the  first  week  or  so  after  the  plants  have  been 
received.  Orchids  such  as  Vandas,  Aerides,  Re- 
nantheras,  and  Phala^nopsis  are  best  suspended 
from  the  roof,  to  allow  the  growths  to  hang 
downwards,  in  which  position  no  water  can  (odge 
in  them  after  syringing,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  way  too  long  after  the 
leaves  have  commenced  to  plump  up.  as  they  are 
best  potted  before  the  roots  become  too  active. 
Having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  they  are  very  impatient 
of  injury  to  their  roots.  Cattleyas,  Lslias,  Onci- 
diums,  Odontoglossums,  and  other  pseudo-bulbous 
kinds  are  best  potted  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that 
the  plants  are  sound  and  likely  to  grow.  In  pot- 
ting newly-imported  Orchids  it  is  important  to 
make  them  quite  firm  in  their  receptacles,  for  if 
they  are  so  loose  as  to  shake  about  when  moved, 
the  young  roots  may  be  injured.  It  is  obviously 
necessary  to  pot  the  plants  before  the  roots  com- 
mence to  grow,  to  prevent  them  being  damaged 
through  disturbance.  If  imported  Orchids  are  en- 
couraged in  their  first  efforts  at  root-making,  they 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  soon  become  well 
established.      

THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Batavian  Endive. — Batavian  Endive  should 
be  planted  in  cold  frames  before  the  plants 
are  too  large  to  be  removed  without  injury.  Give 
a  liberal  application  of  clear  water  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
placed  in  position.  Young  plants  may  still  be 
put  out  on  a  south  border  to  furnish  supplies  for 
use  in  spring  ;  they  may  need  some  protection 
during  the  winter.  Plants  which  have  grown  to 
their  full  size  should  be  tied  up  for  blanching  as 
required  ;  the  leaves  will  become  blanched  in  a 
fortnight. 

Late  Potatos. — Let  there  be  no  delay  in  lift- 
ing this  crop,  as  the  recent  showers  have  caused 
many  of  the  tubers  to  make  growth  afresh,  and, 
unless  they  are  lifted  at  once,  the  quality 
will  be  impaired.  If  the  tubers  are  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  few  hours  after 
they  are  dug,  the  skins  will  become  hardened  and 
the  danger  from  sweating  reduced  somewhat.  If 
sheds  are  available  they  may  be  placed  under 
cover  for  a  week  or  two  when  they  should  be 
sorted,  placed  in  heaps  in  the  open  garden,  and 
covered  with  clean  straw  previous  to  protecting 
them  with  a  layer  of  soil  9  inches  deep. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  the  main  crop 
of  Celery  whenever  the  foliage  is  dry.  Remove 
all  the  side  shoots  previous  to  giving  the  plant.f 
a  good  soaking  of  clear  water.  In  earthing  up 
hold  the  foliage  together  carefully  with  some  soft 
material  until  the  soil  is  woi-ked  round  the  plants 
with  the  hand,  breaking  it  as  finely  as  possible. 
Take  care  that  no  soil  falls  between  the  leaves 
in  the  centres  of  the  plants. 

Spring  Cabbage. —  The  second  plantation 
of  Cabbage  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  month 
as  possible  in  order  that  the  plants  may  become 
established  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Let  the 
ground  chosen  for  this  crop  be  in  good  heart,  but 
no  fresh  manure  should  be  applied,  or  the  plants 
may  become  too  tender  to  withstand  the  w-inter. 
If  the  ground  has  been  dug  recently  it  should  be 
trodden  before  the  plants  are  put  out ;  drills  may 
be  drawn  15  inches  apart,  and  the  same  space 
allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  If  .slugs 
are  troublesome  the  ground  may  receive  a  good 
dressing  of  lime  before  the  drills  are  formed, 
which,  together  with  light  dusting  over  the  plant? 
in  early  mornings,  will  keep  them  in  check. 

Spinach. — The  plants  of  the  second  sowing  of 
this  vegetable  should  be  ready  for  thinning,  an  . 
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operation  that  needs  to  be  done  before  the  plants 
become  crowded  and  drawn,  or  the  crop  will  be 
of  little  value ;  a  distance  of  2  inches  should  be 
allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  row.  In  order 
to  promote  the  growth  of  large,  healthy  leaves 
give  frequent  light  dustings  of  soot,  and  hoe  the 
ground  between  the  rows  as  often  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  largest  leaves  should 
be  gathered  from  the  early  sown  plants,  whether 
they  are  required  for  cooking  or  not,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  young  fresh  leaves.  Old 
leaves  that  have  lost  "their  deep  green  colour 
are  of  no  culinary  value  whatever. 

ToMATOS. — Plants  of  Tomatos  in  the  open 
garden  should  be  carefully  watched  in  case  of 
frost.  Let  the  fruits  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
are  coloured  sufficiently,  placing  them  in  a  cool 
storeroom,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a  good 
condition  for  as  long  as  possible.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  to  provide  plants  for  fruiting  early  in 
spring.  The  seedlings  should  be  placed  as  close 
to  the  roof-glass  as  possible  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  drawn.  Pot  the  plants  in  3-inch  pots 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
place  them  in  a  pit  having  a  temperature  of  55°. 
Give  lir  freely  as  soon  as  they  are  established. 
and  OJ  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  them  stocky 
and  .-'lort-jointed. 

Asparagus. —  Beds  which  will  furnish  the 
plants  for  forcing  should  be  pricked  over  with  a 
digging  fork  and  receive  a  li^beral  watering.  If 
the  beds  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  ground  will  be  extra  dry,  and 
moisture  will  be  especially  necessary  in  order  to 
plump  up  the  crowns.  As  soon  as  the  old  stems 
are  sufficiently  ripe  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  bed.  If  early  forcing  is  contemplated  tree- 
leaves  should  be  gathered  as  early  as  possible  and 
placed  in  large  heaps,  in  order  to  ferment  before 
being  placed  in  the  forcing  pit. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By   R.    P.    HuorHtusToN,    Carduiicr   to   the    Karl   of 
Hauoikoiun,  K.T.,  TyimiBhanie,  East  Lothian. 

The  Mixed  Border.— In  my  remarks  this 
week  a:id  next  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
mixed  flower  border.  The  term  mixed  border 
is  applied  to  a  variety  of  floral  arrangements. 
and  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of 
planting  is  that  individual  tastes  may  be  secured 
without  the  gardener  being  considered  old- 
fashioned.  Provided  ordinary  attention  is  given 
and  the  colours  of  the  various  plants  properly 
associated,  no  border  of  this  kind  can  be  a 
failure.  If  riowers  are  selected  to  provide  a 
display  for  two  or  three  months  only,  then  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  gorgeous  show  of  colour  at 
one  lime,  but  where  it  is  essential  that  the 
blooming  of  the  flower.s  should  extend  over  a 
longer  season  the  borders  may  be  kept  fairly  gay 
at  all  times.  The  one  kind  demands  as  mucli 
labour,  perhaps,  as  the  other ;  the  assumption 
that  the  mixed  border  of  any  kind  may  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  with  just  occa.<ional  attention 
is  erroneous,  fur  no  other  part  of  the  flower  gar- 
den demands  more  labour  or  unremitting  atten- 
tion. The  preparation  of  the  soil  needs  to  be 
done  most  thoroughly,  as  it  will  be  closely 
cropped  at  all  times.  But  a  thorough  cultivation 
and  enrichment  of  the  soil  are  not  enough  by 
themselves,  for  during  the  period  from  Alarch 
to  September  the  plants  must  be  assisted,  as  it  is 
seen  they  need  it,  with  surface  dressings  of 
artificial  and  other  manures,  as  well  as  fresh 
compost.  But  besides  all  these,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  tidying  of  the  border  in  October, 
whether  the  whole  border  is  to  be  replanted  or 
only  in  part,  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure  should  be  applied.  Some  believe  that 
herbaceous  plants  are  damaged  by  digging  the 
borders  close  to  the  plants,  but  I  have  never 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  Roots  that  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  spade  can  well  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  plants,  and  where  the  clumps  are  very 
close  together  their  Removal  may  be  regarded  as 
in  the  nature  of  root-pruning.  The  question 
arises,  how  shall  the  border  be  arranged  and  of 
what  shall  it  be  composed?  Besides  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials.  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  annuals  and  biennials,  bulbs,  and 
suffruticose  plants  are  all  admissible.  As  a 
rule  the  plants  may  be  grouped,  but  it  is 
not  imperative  that  all  of  them  should  be  dis- 
posed thus.  Anemone  japonica,  Statice  latifolia, 
Astilbe  Aruncus,  Cimicifuga,  Delphiniums,  Tri- 


tomas.  Iris  sibirica,  Pteonies,  and  Funkias  may 
be  planted  singly  as  well  as  in  groups.  Nor  need 
the  rule  be  absolute  in  the  case  of  those  which 
are  admittedly  seen  at  their  best  in  large  masses ; 
an  odd  plant  of  Montbretia,  Lilium,  and  even 
llichaelmas  Daisy  does  much  to  lighten  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  A  suitable  back- 
ground is  necessary.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a 
high  wall  covered  with  climbers,  a  tall  hedge  of 
Yew  closely  trimmed,  or  a  high  trellis  furnished 
with  Roses.  The  width  of  the  border  may  range 
from  7  to  15  feet  :  the  wider  it  is,  the 
greater  is  the  variety  of  plants  that  may  be  in- 
cluded and  better  methods  of  arrangement  may 
be  adopted.  In  a  wide  border  bays  of  consider- 
able extent  for  planting  low-growung  subjects 
may  be  formed,  and.  while  the  general  contour 
should  be  a  slope  from  back  to  front,  the  slope 
need  only  be  evident  from  either  end,  and  never 
obtrusively  apparent. 

General  Work.— Any  necessary  trimming 
of  permanent  edgings  and  shrubs  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  We  have  had  frost  at  Tyning- 
hanie  which  has  spoiled  many  flowers.  These 
latter  and  the  seed  vessels  have  been  removed. 
There  has  been  a  larger  crop  than  usual  this  year 
of  seeds  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  close  atten- 
tion is  still  required  to  gather  as  tliev  ripen  such 
as  are  required  for  next  season.  If  the  frost 
becomes  severe,  tender  bulbous  and  tuberous- 
rooted  plants,  such  as  Begonias  and  Cannas,  will 
nee<l  to  be  removed  from  the  beds  and  dried  jjre- 
paratory  to  storing  them.  Dahlias,  likewise, 
must  be  lifted  under  such  circumstances  and 
stored,  unless  it  is  intended  to  leave  them  in  the 
ground  until  next  season.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  damping  among.st  the  stock  of  young  bed- 
ding plants  in  the  frames,  removiiic;  dead  and 
decaying  foliage.  The  recent  gales  have  disturbed 
many  of  the  plants  in  the  borders,  and  it  will  be 
advisable  to  examine  the  stakes  and  ties,  making 
them  secure  again  where  such  attention  is  needed. 


be  removed  from  the  border,  and  replaced  with 
fresh  turfy  loam.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature, 
very  little,  if  any,  manure  should  be  adiied  to  it, 
but  if  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  with  a  porous  sub- 
soil, then  a  moderate  proportion  of  well-decayed 
manure  may  be  mixed  with  it.  When  plantmg 
fruit  trees  in  heavy  land,  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
on  mounds,  raising  a  heap  of  soil  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  surroundings,  but  when  planting 
in  a  gravelly  staple,  plant  in  a  slight  depression, 
so  that  the  roots  may  obtain  all  the  moisture  pos- 
sible. These  are  small,  but  important,  points 
that  make  all  the  difference  in  success  or  other- 
wise in  after  years.  By  planting  on  hillocks  less 
robust  growth  is  made,  and  the  wood  in  ordinary 
seasons  ripens  properly.  Fruit  trees  growing  in 
hungry,  poor  soils  require  a  liberal  treatment  to. 
induce  them  to  make  moderate  growth,  but,  as  a> 
rule,  they  fruit  freely,  the  wood  being  usually 
well  ripened,  although  the  individual  fruits  are- 
not  usually  large. 


THE  HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

V,y    \V.    HtULKV    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Fruit  Gatherino. — Fruits  that  are  fit  for 
gathering  should  be  harvested  before  the  autumn 
gales  set  in.  Pears  should  be  gathered  immedi- 
ately they  are  ready,  and  laid  singly  on  the  shelves 
in  the  friiit  room.  "  Late  Pears  should  be  handled 
carefully,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  injury. 
Apples  should  not  be  placed  more  than  two  or 
three  deep  in  layers.  Quinces,  Medlars,  and  nuts 
may  be  gathered  shortly.  Fruit  that  is  already 
stored  should  be  examined,  and  damaged  or  de- 
cayed ones  removed. 

Planting. — Preparations  for  the  planting  of 
the  hardier  kitids  of  fruit  trees  should  be  com- 
menced, as  advi.sed  in  a  former  calendar,  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil,  sub-soil, 
and  the  situation.  Damp,  heavy  soils  may  be  im- 
proved by  draining  and  working  to  lighten  the 
texture.  The  ground  is  in  an  exceptionally 
favourable  condition  for  planting,  as  it  is  warm 
and  dry.  When  the  soil  may  be  worked  freely, 
as  at  the  present  time,  the  fibrous  roots  are  not 
so  much  injured  during  lifting  and  transplant- 
ing as  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Make  the  holes 
sufficently  wide  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  spread 
out,  avoid  placing  the  latter  too  deeply,  and  never 
do  the  work  when  the  soil  is  wet.  Scatter  some 
of  the  finer  particles  of  the  soil  amongst  the  roots, 
and  then  tread  gently  in  the  hole  with  the  feet. 
In  exposed  situations  newly-planted  trees  should 
be  secured  to  stakes  to  prevent  di.sturbance  by 
the  wind,  until  the  roots  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  ground.  Fruit  trees  that  are  lifted  and 
planted  carefully  suffer  little  by  their  removal, 
but  they  shoulti  always  be  planted  as  soon  as 
possible" after  being  lifted,  adequately  protecting 
the  roots  meanwhile  from  the  drying  influences  of 
cold  currents  of  air. 

Wall  Trees.— In  almost  every  instance  the 
wood  of  wall  trees  is  ripening  splendidly,  but  if, 
through  the  district  being  cold  as  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  country,  the  shoots  are  not 
yet  mature,  every  means  should  be  employed  to- 
wards securing  that  end.  It  is  imperative  that  all 
useless  growths  be  removed  at  once,  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  to  the  shoots  that  remain.  All  vacant 
places  on  walls  .should  be  furnished  with  young, 
healthy  trees.   Before  planting,  the  old  soil  should 
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Preparations  for  Winter.  —Very  little 
artificial  food  should  be  required  now,  if  the 
bees  have  received  proper  attention  during  Sep- 
tember. As  soon  as  possible  take  off  the  feeders,. 
and,  before  putting  on  the  quilts,  place  a  few 
strips  of  wood,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  across 
the  frames,  to  enable  the  bees  to  move  from 
frame  to  frame  for  food  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  cold  air  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 
Place  a  warm  quilt  over  the  frames,  fitting  each, 
corner  exactly  ;  over  this  place  two  sheets  of  stout 
brown  p4per,  and  over  all  two  or  three  good 
quilts.  A  cushion  filled  loosely  with  cork  dust 
placed  in  the  top  of  the  hive  ensures  the  bees 
being  kept  warm  and  snug  all  the  winter.  Some- 
times Wheat  or  Oat  chaff  is  used,  at  others  saw- 
dust, whilst  dried  leaves,  free  from  all  moisture, 
is  an  excellent  material.  The  holes  should  be  just 
large  enough  to  admit  only  one  bee  at  a  lime. 
The  roofs  of  the  hives  should  be  made  water- 
tight. In  many  cases  the  wood  has  shrunken 
and  cracked  owing  to  the  excessive  heat.  The 
cracks  should  be  stopped  with  putty  and  the 
roof  painted.  After  applying  another  coat  of 
paint,  some  calico,  or,  better  still,  American 
cloth,  should  be  stretched  tightly  across  the  roof, 
nailed  securely  along  the  edgi's,  and  then  painted. 
The  hives  in  general  should  be  painted  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  and  all  cracks  should  be 
stopped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the 
roof. 

Driven  Bees. — Where  bees  may  bo  obtained 
for  the  driving,  bee-keepers  should  not  lose 
till'  opportunity  of  utilizing  them  to  strengthen 
existing  colonies.  Choose  a  warm  day  for  the 
work,  and,  after  dredging  the  new  bees  with 
flour  or  spraying  them  with  peppermint  water, 
smoke  the  old  stock  and  treat  all  the  bees  on 
every  comb  similarly  to  the  driven  bees.  They 
may  then  be  united,  first  taking  out  the  strange 
queen. 

Isle  of  Wight  Disease. — Generally  speak- 
ing, the  fine  summer  has  ridded  the  country  of 
this  scourge.  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  aided 
by  the  British  Beekeepers'  Association,  have 
gained  much  valuable  information  about  the  com- 
plaint, and  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  bee-keepers. 
Dr.  Lauder  has  discovered  a  parasite  in  the  cell 
linings  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  causes 
malignant  dysentry,  so  called  because  of  its 
infective  powers.  Infection  is  due  to  spores 
which  are  discharged  with  the  excrement. 
During  the  cold  weather  when  the  bees  are 
unable  to  take  their  cleansing  flights,  the 
parasite  grows  and  forms  spores  before  kill- 
ing the  bees,  but  later,  when  the  weather  is 
warmer,  the  disease  increases  so  rapidly  that  the 
bees  often  die  before  the  spore  stage  is  reached. 
The  parasite  has  been  named  the  Nosema  apis. 
It  is  not  considered  that  the  disease  is  a  new 
one,  but  the  continued  wet  weather  of  the  past 
few  seasons  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disease 
assuming  an  epidemic  character.  The  experts 
seem  to  think  that  Paralysis,  May  pest,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight  disease  are  very  closely  related, 
although  not  quite  the  same.  Badly-infected  bees 
should  be  destroyed  or  treated  as  for  foul  brood. 
All  feeders  which  have  been  in  contact  with  dis- 
eased colonies  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
disinfected  before  being  used  again. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  seot  to  the  PUB- 
LIStlBR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,    London. 

THK  PAPEK,  sent  as  early  in  the  meek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


neet. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9- 

Uniled  Hort.  Benefit  &  Prov.  Soc.  Con 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  10- 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.    Aulumn    Fruit  Exh.  (2  days).     Horti- 
cultural Club  Dinner  and  Meeting  at  6  p.m. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11- 

Affiliated   Mut.   Imp.  Soc.  Ann.  Meet,  at  R.H.S.  Hall, 
at  3  p.m. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  13— 

Soc.  Natienale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  Eih. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-50-9°. 

LoKDoa.  — Wednesday,  October  4  (6  p.m.):  Max.  64° 
Min.  44". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  October  5 
(18  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-5°  ;  Temp.  55"  ;  Weather— 
Dull. 

Provinces. —  Wednesday,    October  4  :     Max     53"    Don- 
caster;  Min.  48°  Ireland,  S.W. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulhsat67&68,  Cheapside,  E.C.by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  10.30. 
TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Shortlands"  Nurseries,  Ash, 

Surrey,  by  order  of  M.  &  H.  Sleet,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESD.\Y— 

390  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  miscellaneous  bulbs,  at  2; 
Palms  and  Plants,  at  5 ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY—  ,  ,      , 

Clearance  Sale  of  21,000  Roses  at  the  West  of  England 
Rose  Farm,  Henlade,  Taunton,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12. 

■FRIDAY- 

Occhids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.46. 


As  the  years  pass,  the  interest 
European  jjj  Alpine  plants  seems  con- 
pianttT.  stantly  to  increase.  No  garden 
of  any  pretension  is  now  with- 
out its  "  Alpine  Garden,"  whilst  many  a 
suburban  plot  also  possesses  its  rockery  on 
which  these  most  perverse  of  plants 
sometimes  flourish  exceedingly,  in  spite  of 
all  the  apparent  disadvantages  of  atmo- 
sphere and  locality.  It  happens  not  sel- 
dom that  the  most  successful  cultivator  is 
•one  who  is  bound  by  narrow  limits  of 
space ;  and  the  finest  effects  may  be 
achieved,  not  on  a  rockery  proper,  but  in 
shallow  pans  about  9  inches  by  12  inches, 
in  which  the  varied  needs  of  soil,  water, 
•aspect  .and  stone  can  all  be  readily  satis- 
fied. Such  pans,  when  built  up  with  ap- 
propriate material  (and  nothing  looks 
better  than  pieces  of  the  so-called  Derby- 
shire "  tufa  "))  enable  the  amateur  to  grow 
the  very  choicest  Alpines  with  every 
•chance  of  success.  We  have  seen  cushions 
of  Saxifraga  valdensis  and  S.  squarrosa, 
not  to  mention  Eritrichium  nanum,  and 
the  more  difficult  species  of  Androsace, 
thriving  in  a  measure  to  which  they  never 
attain  when  grown  in  the  open  rockery. 

Such  miniature  "  gardens  "  are  specially 
adapted  for  rearing  the  spoils  of  a  visit  to 
the  Alps,  and  anyone  who  has  seen  a  plant 
of  Campanula  Morettiana,  that  most  ex- 


quisite species  from  the  Dolomites,  with 
little  but  a  cluster  of  its  bells  showing  be- 
tween the  tightly-wedged  stones,  can 
hardly  fail  to  agree  that  the  method  is  at 
least  worth  a  trial. 

There  are  many  books  which  deal  with 
the  Flora  of  the  Alps,  and  Mr.  Thompson's 
volume*  ought  to  rank  high  among  them. 
The  author  knows  his  subject  at  first 
hand  ;  and,  moreover,  he  writes  as  a  man 
who  keeps  one  eye  on  botany  and  the 
other  on  the  garden.  His  notes  will  he 
found  useful  to  the  traveller  as  well  as  to 
the  stay-at-home  cultivator  who  wishes  to 
know  something  of  the  haunts  and 
natural  habits  of  his  pets. 

Mr.  Thompson  has  not  attempted  to 
write  a  complete  Flora,  but  rather  has 
chosen — wisely,  as  we  think — to  emphasize 
those  species  which  are  of  special  interest 
from  horticultural  and  other  points  of 
view.  One  could  easily  criticise  omissions, 
but,  after  all,  an  author  is  entitled  to  ask 
for  judgment  on  his  work  as  a  whole  ;  and 
thus  measured,  Mr.  Thompson's  success  is 
indisputable.  The  book  contains  many 
coloured  plates,  and  the  individual  figures 
are  for  the  most  part  good  ;  although  the 
colouring  is  often  crude,  and  sometimes 
distinctly  bad,  for  example,  fig.  7,  on  plate 
XXV.,  where  the  tint  of  the  petals  of  Saxi- 
fraga aizoides  is  represented  as  a  rather 
violent  red.  Some  of  the  figures  of  well- 
known  species  might  also  have  been  ad- 
vantageously replaced  by  others  of  critical 
or  less  familiar  forms. 

Mr.  Thompson  gives  useful  hints  on  col- 
lecting the  plants,  but  he  does  not  include 
the  mention  of  a  sponge  bag.  We  have 
found  this  simple  contrivance  of  very 
great  use,  both  in  collecting  and  in  trans- 
porting (in  one's  luggage)  the  smaller 
forms ;  and  for  most  Saxifrages  and 
Sempervivums  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  find 
abetter.  Sponge-bags  are  light,  reasonably 
water-proof,  and  in  every  way  more  con- 
venient than  a  tin.  They  can  also  be 
easily  carried  in  a  riick-sa«k  whilst  the  col- 
lector is  on  the  mountains,  where  a  vascu- 
lum  often  proves  a  decided  nuisance, 
especially  when  a  difficult  bit  of  rock  has 
to  be  traversed. 

Nearly  everyone  who  writes  on  Alpine 
plants  has  views  with  respect  to  their  be- 
haviour towards  lime  in  the  soil.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  also  something  to  say  on 
the  matter,  and  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in 
complete  agreement  with  him,  although  he 
is  by  no  means  unsupported  by  other 
authorities.  For  example,  the  common 
Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  is  really  not, 
strictly  speaking,  a  lime-hater.  It  is  fairly 
common  on  the  hillsides  in  the  Dolomites, 
where  it  often  grows  mixed  with  Erica 
carnea,  which  affects  calcareous  soils. 
Closer  investigation  further  shows  that  it 
is  not  merely  an  apparent  congener,  grow- 
ing in  such  situations  because  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  peat  really  separates  it  from 
the  subsoil,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  when  this 
species  also  strays  on  to  the  calcareous 
slopes  on  which  the  allied  species  E. 
hirsutum  is   so  common.     It  is,   however, 

'  Alpine  Plants  of  Europe,  together  with  Cultural  Hints, 
by  H.  S.  Thompson,  F.L.S.,  with  64  coloured  plates. 
(London:  George  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 


well  known  that  certain  plants  avoid 
calcareous  soil  in  some  districts,  while 
they  tolerate  it  in  others.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  found  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  some  other  mineral  constituent,  along 
with  the  lime  in  the  soil,  may  provide  a 
solution  to  riddles  such  as  this. 

The  fact  is  that  Alpine  plants,  more  than 
most  others,  bristle  with  difficult  problems 
for  anyone  who  endeavours  to  generalize 
about  them  ;  and  the  gardener,  no  less 
than  the  botanist,  is  always  liable  to  en- 
counter the  unexpected  in  his  dealings 
with  them. 

Therein  lies  much  of  their  charm.  They 
are  creatures  of  contradiction  and  way- 
wardness, and  he  is  emphatically  not  a 
wise  man  who  thinks  he  has  mastered  all 
there  is  to  know  even  about  any  one  of 
them. 


There  were  some  good  Rose 
The  Last  blooms  at  the  show  arranged 
'  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by 
the  Council  of  the  Festival  of  Empire — 
the  last  exhibition  for  the  season.  It 
had  been  intended  to  hold  this  show 
at  the  end  of  August,  but,  owing  to 
the  drought  of  the  past  summer, 
it  was  wisely  postponed  to  the  end  of 
September.  As  was  the  case  at  the 
autumn  Rose  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  the  Teas  and  the  flowers  shown 
in  the  decorative  classes  proved  the  fea- 
tures of  the  show.  Amongst  the  purely 
exhibition  blooms,  there  were  few  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  excepting  those  contributed 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  even  the 
Hybrid  Teas  were  not  of  first-rate  quality, 
the  result  being  that  the  boxes  as  a  whole 
were  wanting  in  colour.  Nevertheless, 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons  managed  to  secure 
the  prize  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show 
with  a  flower  of  Gloire  de  Chedane  Gui- 
noisseau,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  introduced 
to  commerce  a  few  years  ago,  but  which 
seems  only  recently  to  have  come  into 
general  notice  ;  while  close  beside  it  was  a 
flower  of  the  variety  Ben  Cant,  in  perfec- 
tion of  shape  and  colour,  which,  though 
not  so  large,  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  premier  bloom.  The  colour  also  of  the 
new  Roses  Leslie  Holland  and  Lieut. 
Chaures,  in  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson's  box,  was 
welcome.  This  grower  also  had  a  very 
beautiful  vase  of  the  Countess  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  the  flowers  were  a  brilliant  carmine, 
and  shapely.  Without  criticising  the 
award  of  the  judges,  who,  doubtless, 
arrived  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  consider- 
ing the  merit  of  the  individual  flowers  as 
exhibition  blooms,  this  vase  was,  in  a  show 
somewhat  deficient  in  colour,  more  pleas- 
ing than  the  vase  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
to  which  it  had  to  take  second  place.  If 
the  Rose  will  keep  its  colour  in  England — 
always  a  problem  with  Irish  Roses — it 
ought  to  prove  a  valua))le  acqui.sition. 

Many  of  the  Roses  in  the  exhibition 
boxes  at  the  shows  still  bear  evidence 
of  a  great  deal  too  much  "  thumbing," 
by  which  we  refer  to  the  practice  of 
pushing  down  the  outer  petals  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  flower. 
This  practice  tends  to  reduce  all  the 
flowers  to  a  uniform  shape,  and  the  beau- 
tiful   imbrication    of    many    varieties    is 
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thereby  lost.  The  practice  is  one  con- 
demned alike  by  the  trade  and  by 
amateui-s,  and  the  National  Rose  Society 
specially  direct  that  a  point  should  be 
deducted  for  an  over-dressed  bloom,  but 
whether  it  be  that  the  judges  ignore  the 
direction  given  them  or  that  the  penalty 
is  insufficient  to  prevent  it,  the  practice 
of  "thumbing"  still  obtains.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  the  remedy.  Whilst 
we  have  often  known  the  penalty  enforced 
by  judges,  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  amounts  to  over- 
dressing. It  would  be  inexpedient  to 
make  the  penalty  severe,  for  that  would 
only  lead  to  it  being  ignored  altogether. 
A  light  yet  sufficient  penalty  persistently 
enforced  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  this  in- 
artistic practice.  Yet  we  know,  from  Mr. 
Gilbert,  how  much  thought  is  required  "  to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime."  Let 
us  hope  that  better  taste  may  gradually 
prevail. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  no  ten- 
dency in  this  direction  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  decorative  classes.  Considering  the 
time  of  the  year,  the  Roses  staged  in  these 
classes  were  really  good,  and  vases  of 
Gottfried  Keller,  Rayon  d'Or,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Tate,  and  the  Lyons  Rose  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  brightening  the  stands. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  staged  the  new  single 
Rose  Adrian  Riversliam,  which  looked 
fresh  and  pretty  next  to  a  vase  of  General 
Schablikine  of  unusually  good  form  and 
colour  for  this  Rose. 

In  the  ladies'  artistic  section  the  most 
noticeable  Rose  was  Lady  Hillingdon  ;  it 
appeared  in  many  of  the  successful  ex- 
hibits. There  was  also  a  very  fine  vase  of 
Papillon  and  another  of  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  Irish  Elegance  appeared  in 
three  out  of  the  four  prize-winning  ex- 
liibits  for  table  decorations.  Anotlier  Rose 
that  appeared  in  many  of  the  ladies'  ex- 
hibits and  in  nearly  every  box  was  Maman 
C'ochet.  There  were  two  other  new  Roses 
that  are  likely  to  prove  valuable.  Mrs. 
George  Shawyer,  H.T.,  looked  well,  staged 
in  two  large  vases,  and  Alexander  Hill 
Gray  appeared  in  more  than  one  stand. 
Both  varieties  may  make  good  garden 
Host's  on  further  trial. 


R.H.S.  Autumn  Fruit  Show.  -The  autumn 
show  o£  British-grown  fruits  will  be  held 
in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  the 
10th  and  llth  inst.  The  prospects  for  a  success- 
ful exhibition  are  e.xceptionaIly  favourable ; 
Apples  are  especially  plentiful  this  season,  whilst 
Pears,  although  fewer  in  numbers,  are  of  good 
quality.  The  hot  season  has  suited  most  indoor 
fruits,  and,  judging  by  exhibits  seen  at  the  pro- 
vincial shows,  there  should  be  good  bunches  of 
Grapes  in  the  ten  classes  provided  for  them. 
There  are  also  classes  for  Plums,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Cherries  ;  but  the  exhibition  will  be 
mainly  one  of  Apples  and  Pears.  On  the  opening 
day  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  Orchid,  and  Kloral 
Committees  will  meet  to  adjudicate  on  novelties 
submitted  for  award,  but  there  will  be  no  ex- 
hibition other  than  fruit.  Fellows  will  be  ad- 
mitted at  1  p.m.  on  the  first  day  and  the  public 
at  2  p.m.  ;  the  show  will  close  at  6  p.m.  on  both 
days.  The  lecture  announced  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
H.  Hooi'ER,  on  "  Science  and  Practice — Their  re- 
lation in  Horticulture,"  has  been  postponed. 


Horticultural  Club. — The  autumn  session 
will  commence  on  Tuesday  next,  October  10, 
when  a  house  dinner  will  take  place  at  6  p.m. 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster. After  dinner  Mr.  C.  P.  Raffill,  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  wiU  give  a  lecture  on 
■■  Rhododendrons."  The  lecture  will  be  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides. 

Retirement  of  Mr.  John  Gardner.  — After 
43  years  service  as  gardener  at  Elshani  Hall, 
Lincolnshire,  Jlr.  John  G.uidner  has  retired, 
having  been  granted  a  pension  by  his  employer, 
Sir  Fr.\ncis  Astley-Coebett,  Bart.  Mr. 
Gardner  was  born  at  Newent,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1833,  and  has  been  employed  at, 
amongst  other  places.  Stoke  Edith  Park,  Powis 
Castle,  and  Little  Aston  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
where  for  a  period  of  5j  years  he  was  head 
gardener.  He  was  also  engaged  for  a  period  of 
18  months  in  the  Pine  Apple  Nursery  of  Messrs. 
Arthxjr  Henderson  &  Co.,  at  Maida  Vale.  Jlr. 
Gardner  went  to  Elsham  in  1868.  He  has  prac- 
tically re-made  the  pleasure  grounds  and  planned 
and  erected  new  ranges  of  glasshouses.  In  his 
earlier  days  Mr.  G.vrdner  exhibited  largely  at 
the  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  shows  with  suc- 
cess. Mr.  G^vrdner's  son  is  gardener  at  Bats- 
ford  Park. 

Agricultural   Returns,    Great   Britain, 

1911. — The  preliminary  statement  issued  by  tlio 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1911  contains  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  special  interest.  The  total  acreage 
under  all  crops  and  grass  shows  a  tailing  off  as 
compared  with  1910  of  51,272  acres,  or  a  de- 
crease of  0.2  per  cent.  ;  of  this  decrease,  20,786 
acres  is  in  arable,  and  the  rest  in  grass  land. 
The  Wheat  area  shows  a  5.4  increase,  but  Barley 
has  been  grown  on  130,734  fewer  acres  than  in 
1910.  There  have  been  considerably  larger  areas 
under  Beans  and  Buckwheat  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  increase  in  Beans  being  41,791 
acres,  and  in  Buckwheat,  always  a  small  crop 
in  this  country,  754  acres.  Polatos  have  been 
grown  on  572,014  acres,  which  represent  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent.  The  cultivation  of  small 
fruit  and  orchard  produce  sliows  no  increase 
over  last  year.  Flax  shows  an  increase  of  96.1 
per  cent.,  the  acreage  being  449,  as  compared 
with  229  last  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with 
the  attention  the  Development  Commission  is 
giving  to  this  crop,  something  may  be  done  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  not  unimportant  position 
as  a  profitable  crop. 

Agricultural  Returns,  Ireland,  19  11,— 

The  agricultural  statistics  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  Leland  show  that  the 
total  area  under  Corn  and  green  crops  represents 
a  decrease  in  the  current  year  of  22,213  acres,  or 
0.9  per  cent.,  and  that  the  area  under  green 
crops  is  1,640  acres  more  than  in  1910.  As  in 
Great  Britain,  Flax  growing  has  increased  very 
considerably,  namely,  from  45,974  acres  in  1910 
to  66,618  in  1911.  The  total  area  under  fruit 
shows  a  marked  increase,  from  12,994  acres  in 
1910  to  14,045  in  the  present  year — an  increase 
of  8.1  per  cent.  The  numbers  of  livestock  show 
a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1910  : 
horses,  3,087 ;  cattle,  22,832  ;  pigs,  215,114 ;  and 
poultry,  a  truly  remarkable  increase  of  1,108,786. 
The  total  numbers  of  poultry  arc  for  the  present 
year  25,447,801. 

"  Deutschlands  Obstsorten."* — Part  IG 
of  this  pulilicatinn,  which  dcal.s  with  the  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  grown  in  Germany,  has  just  been 
issued.  The  work  is  issued  by  Eckstein  & 
Stahle,   of   Stuttgart,   under   the   joint   editor- 

•  Deulschland's  Obslsorlen.  Published  by  Eckstein  & 
Stable,  Stuttgart.  Three  parts  published  per  annum  at 
6  marks  GO. 


ship  of  Messrs.  F.  Mtjller,  H.  Grau,  and  0. 
BisSMANN.  Three  parts  are  issued  annually, 
and  each  part  contains  four  large  coloured 
plates  and  as  many  text  figures.  The  varieties 
illustrated  in  Part  16  are  the  Pears  ; — Muska- 
tellebirne,  which  is  widely  grown  in  Thuringen 
and  Saxony ;  Clapp's  Liebling  (Clapp's 
Favourite),  raised  by  Thadd.eus  Clapp,  of  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts  ;  Stuttgarter  Gaishirtle  ; 
Andenken  an  den  Kongress,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morel,  of  Lyons,  and  was  named 
in  consequence  of  the  year  of  its  introduction 
(1857)  being  that  of  the  International  Pomologi- 
cal  Congress  (Paris). 

Apples  in  Egypt. — A  Canadian  travelling  in 
Egypt  has  written  to  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  say  that  Apples  in 
Egypt  cost  2s.  each,  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Canadian 
Apples  in  the  Levant.  7'he  Canadian  Horticul- 
ture t. 

The  Exportation  of  Fruit  from  Canada. 

— The  success  of  the  cxpiirtation  of  Apples  from 
Canada,  has  encouraged  Canadian  growers  to 
seek  European  markets  for  other  of  their  fruits. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion,  experimental  consignments  of 
Peaches,  Pears,  Grapes,  and  Tomatos  have  been 
sent  to  Britain,  and  have  arrived  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere  in  excellent  condition. 
Thanks  to  care  in  packing,  to  cold  storage,  and 
to  continuous  records  of  temperature  during  the 
journey,  the  difficulties  of  long-distance  trans- 
port appear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  over- 
come that  Canadian  Anjou  Pears  are  to  be  bought 
in  Birmingham. 

Importations  of  POTATOs  in  South  Africa. 

— We  are  informed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  that  new  regulations  are  issued  by 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
whereby  Potatos  will  be  admitted  from  any  part 
of  the  British  Isles,  provided  that  each  consign- 
ment is  accompanied  by  a  declaration  from  the 
consignor  stating  where  the  Potatos  were  grown, 
and  also  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  declaring  that,  .so  far  as  they 
are  aware,  no  outbreak  of  wart  disease  (black 
scab)  lias  occurred  within  a  radius  of  five  miles 
from  the  locality  where  the  tubers  were  grown. 
Applicants  for  the  Board's  certificate  must  for 
ward  a  declaration  signed  by  the  grower,  stating 
where  the  Potatos  were  grown  and  giving  the 
name  of  the  parish  and  county  in  which  the  farm 
is  situated.  The  grower  must  also  declare  that 
no  case  of  wart  disease  has  occurred  on  his 
premises. 

The  Pre-Coolinq  of  Fruit.— The  ungainly 
word  "  ])re-coiiliiig  "  is  used  in  America  to  sig- 
nify the  exposure  of  picked  fruit  before  ship- 
ment to  low  temperatures.  However  ungainly 
the  word,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  which  it  denotes  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  those  who  consign  fruits  to  distant 
markets.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  of  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, the  Dominion  Fruit  and  Cold  Storage 
Commissioner,  emphasises,  in  the  course  of  a 
contribution  to  the  Canadian  Horticulturist 
(vol.  xxxiv.,  No.  9,  September,  1911),  the 
importance  of  this  preliminary  pre-cooling 
treatment  of  fruit  destined  for  long-distance 
shipment.  He  points  out  that,  for  early,  quick- 
ripening  Apples  and  tender  fruit,  the  impor- 
tance of  reducing  the  temperature  quickly  after 
the  fruit  is  packed  is  of  paramount  importance. 
If  the  pre-cooling  treatment  is  omitted,  fruit 
destined  for  exportation  must  be  picked  in  a 
green  state,  and  such  fruit  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  inferior  to  that  which  is  allowed  to 
become  more  mature  before  it  is  picked,  and  is 
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subjected  at  once  to  the  cooling  process.  Pre- 
cooling  is  carried  out  in  California  by  e.xposing 
fruit-laden  cars  in  great  refrigerators ;  but  in 
Canada  it  is  frequently  carried  out  in  the  pack- 
ing-house. In  the  former  system,  the  laden 
cars  are  brought  to  the  refrigerating  plant  and 
connected  to  the  system  so  that  a  current  of  cold 
air  is  passed  through  the  cars.  With  an  ade- 
quate refrigeration  power,  the  cooling  is 
effected  in  from  four  to  five  hours.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  car-cooling  system  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  thereby,  subsequent  handling  of  the  cooled 
packages  and  fluctuations  of  temperature  therein 
are  avoided. 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  Col- 
lege OF  Agriculture. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  this  college  in  the  County  Hall, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  21.st  ult.,  there  was  sub- 
mitted a  report  by  a  sub-committee  appointed 
to  prepare  an  application  for  a  grant  from  the 
Development  Fund  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  the  estate  of  Craibstone,  situated 
near  Aberdeen.  The  application  is  for 
£25,500:  £18,500  for  the  purchase  of  the 
estate  and  £7,000  for  the  alterations  and  im- 
provements. Sir  John  Struthbrs,  head  of  the 
Scottish  Education  Department,  has  stated  that, 
on  the  Aberdeen  College  providing  one-fourth  of 
the  sum  required  for  the  purchase  and  equip- 
ment of  the  estate  of  Craibstone,  the  Governors 
may  rely  on  the  balance  being  provided — one- 
halt  by  the  Development  Fund  Commissioners 
and  one -fourth  by  the  Scottish  Education 
l^epartment.  The  sum  which  the  local  authori- 
ties in  the  north  of  Scotland  will  thus  have  to 
raise  will  be  a  little  over  £5,000.  The  grants 
now  promised  are  not  for  forestry,  nor  agricul- 
tural research,  but  only  for  the  equipment  of  an 
experimental  farm  and  school  of  rural  domestic 
economy.  The  assumption  therefore  is  that  the 
college  will  have  a  claim  for  further  assistance. 

Acreage  under  Hops. — In  a  return  ii^sued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
the  total  acreage  of  Hops  under  cultiva- 
tion in  England  is  given  as  33,056,  compared 
with  32,886  in  1910,  and  32,539  in  1909.  In 
Kent  there  is  a  slight  increase,  the  figures  being 
for  1911,  20,191,  and,  for  1910,  20,078.  Hereford 
comes  ne.\t  with  5,034  acres,  which  is  a  consider- 
able increase  on  last  year  when  the  acreage  was 
4,987.  Worcestershire,  3,061  acres ;  Susse.x, 
2.698  acres ;  and  Hampshire,  1,444  acres,  are 
other  important   Hop-growing  counties. 

Publications  Received.  —  Forestry  for 
Women,  by  G.  0.  Hanson.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.)  Price  5s.  net. — Links  with  the  Past  in 
the  Plant  World,  by  A.  C.  Seward,  M.A.  (Cam- 
bridge ;  University  Press.)     Price  Is.  net. 


SCOTLAND. 

GIFT  OF  LAND  TO  MOTHERWELL. 
A  PORTION  of  the  Burgh  Park,  Motherwell, 
embracing  about  2g  acres,  has  been  leased  to  the 
town  council  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  the 
nominal  rental  of  its  agricultural  value.  The 
land  has  hitherto  been  held  on  a  sub-lease  from 
a  farmer,  who  held  it  on  lease  from  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  The  park  is  to  be  renamed  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  Park. 

PRESENTATION  AT  DUJIFRIES. 
Mr.  W.  Young,  who  is  relinquishing  his  post 
as  gardener  to  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution, 
Dumfries,  for  fresh  duties  in  Ireland,  was  re- 
cently presented  with  a  smoker's  outfit  by  his 
fellow-gardeners  and  friends  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Queensberry  Hotel,  Dumfries.  Cori-t- 
spoHilciit. 


THE  PLEASAUNGE,  OVERSTRAND. 

(See  figs.  115,  116,  117,  and  Supplementary  llluslr.ntion.) 
Lady  Battersea's  delightful  garden  at  The 
Pleasaunce,  Overstrand,  is  probably  amongst 
the  best  known  in  the  country,  although  it  has 
been  formed  comparatively  recently  (the  late 
Lord  Battersea,  I  believe,  bought  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  estate  in  1888).  Cromer,  Overstrand, 
and  its  surroundings  are  generally  considered 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy  seaside 
resorts  on  the  east  coast,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  charming  locality  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  But 
in  winter  and  early  spring  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  anything  but  favourable  to  plant 
life,  and  fierce  winds  both  from  the  north-west 
and  the  east  cause  great  injury  to  vegetation. 
The  gardens  have  an  area  of  about  50  acres,  and 
the  planting  has  been  carried  out  skilfeiUy,  the 
more  tender  subjects  being  effectually  sheltered. 
In  order  to  provide  shelter,  shrubs  and  trees 
have  been  planted  thickly.  The  mansion  is  large 
and  commands  magnificent  views  of  the  country 


several  pergolas  of  great  length,  one  of  which 
is  illu.strated  in  fig.  115.  Amongst  the  varied 
subjects  I  noticed  Vitis  Coignetise,  V.  Reine 
Olga,  V.  multiflora,  V.  flexuosa  major,  V.  pur- 
purea, V.  Labrusca,  the  sweet-scented  vine. 
Grapes  Black  Cluster,  Royal  iluscadine,  and 
Melton  Constable  ;  Clematis  flammula,  C.  Jack- 
mannii,  C.  graveolens,  C.  purpurea  elegans,  C. 
Mrs.  Hope,  C.  Belle  of  Woking,  C.  montana, 
C.  m.  rubens,  and  C.  Countess  of  Onslow ; 
varieties  of  Hedera,  Lonicera,  and  varieties  of 
Roses.  One  pergola,  80  yards  in  length,  was 
planted  entirely  with  Laburnums. 

A  fine  plant  of  Wistaria  multijuga,  in  bush, 
form,  is  reputed  to  be  350  years  old  ;  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  flowers  were  jusi  past  their 
best  condition,  but  there  was  evidence  of  the- 
plant  having  been  a  grand  spectacle. 

A  "blue  garden"  was  quite  the  best  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  Among  the  subjects  em- 
ployed were  Delphiniums  of  sorts,  Anchusas 
(these  were  very  fine),  Veronicas,  Centaureas,. 
Larkspurs,  Verbena  Carter's  Blue,  Nemesia, 
Perennial    Asters,    Ceanothuses    of    sorts,    Pul- 
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and  sea.  The  gardens  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Sunday  afternoons  during  part  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  A  public  road  divides 
the  pleasure  grounds  which  are  connected  by 
a  tunnel.  The  main  entrance  leads  to  the  east 
front.  Near  the  house  is  a  handsome  tower, 
with  cloisters,  and  suitable  plants  about  them. 
The  shrubberies  form  a  most  important  part  of 
these  charming  gardens,  the  more  common 
subjects  being  densely  planted  to  provide 
windscreens.  Hippophae  rhamnoides  (the  Sea 
Buckthorn)  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and  fruits 
abundantly.  I  noticed  various  kinds  of 
Olearias,  especially  0.  macrodonta,  Phlomis 
fruticosa,  Escallonias,  Ceanothuses,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  with  a  wealth  of  blossom.  In 
one  part  of  the  garden  there  is  a  glade  130  yards 
long,  planted  principally  with  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  golden  tint,  intermingled  with  purple-leaved 
plants,  especially  various  kinds  of  Japanese  and 
other  Maples.  Golden  Elms,  Prunuses,  Par- 
rotia,  scarlet-foliaged  and  other  Oaks,  Elders, 
purple  Berberis,  Negundos,  Cornuses,  Aristo- 
telia,  Macqui,  and  Golden  Alnus  form  a  beauti- 
ful coaibination  of  coloured  leafage.     There  are 


monaria  coerulea,  blue  Violas,  Echinops,  Gera- 
niums, Gladiolus  Baron  J.  Htdot  and  Nepeta 
Mussini.  A  sunken  garden  was  another  object 
of  much  beauty,  and  the  various  subjects  were 
doing  splendidly.  Fine  beds  of  Lavender  in 
several  varieties.  Heliotropes,  Lobelia  cardinalis, 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  were  planted  in 
large  masses,  the  colours  being  harmoniously 
blended. 

Walls  were  clothed  with  Carpenteria  califor- 
nica,  SoUya  heterophylla,  S.  Drummondii, 
Corylopsis  spicata.  Abelia  floribunda,  Ceanothus, 
Indigotera,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  S.  hexaphylla. 
Clematis  of  sorts,  Ivies,  Escallonias,  Jasminums, 
and  Azara  microphylla. 

The  water  garden  (see  Supplementary  lUus- 
tration)  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds  was 
constructed  by  the  late  Lord  Battersea.  It 
is  somewhat  extensive,  is  prettily  planned, 
and  contains  a  choice  assortment  of  suitable 
plants.  Gunneras  and  Phormium  tenax  were 
particularly  fine.  There  were  also  Bamboo.s 
in  variety,  Romneya  Coulteri  (exceptionally 
fine),  Crinum  Powellii  alba,  hardy  Palms,  Liber- 
tia  formosa  (a  very  striking  plant),  Senecios  of 
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sorts,  Epimediums,  large  clumps  of  Ericas,  Cle- 
matis Davidiana,  Cimicifugas,  Hydrangeas, 
Veronicas,  many  species  of  Iris.  Teucrium  fruti- 
cans,  Cistus  of  sorts,  and,  in  the  water,  a  fine 
collection  of  the  newer  Nymph«as,  including  N. 
gloriosa,  N.  odorata,  N.  rosea,  N.  llarliacea,  N. 
carnea,  N.  lucida,  N.  Gladstoniana,  N.  Lay- 
I'ockeri,  N.   Robinsonii,   and   N.   atropurpurea. 

Roses  are  cultivated  largely  at  The  Pleasaunce 
in  two  Rose  gardens,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  Supplementai-y  Illustration.  One  very  strik- 
ing bed,  somewhat  isolated  from  the  rest,  was 
planted  with  the  variety  Leonie  Lamersh,  which 
i.s  very  distinct  in  colour,  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  bud  stage.  Near  by,  were  nine  large  beds 
of  well-known  varieties,  mixed.  Planted 
amongst  them  were  specimens  of  weeping  Roses, 
with  stems  fully  8  feet  in  height,  the  varieties 
including  Longworth  Rambler,  Rugosa  repens 
alba,  Tea  Rambler,  Ruby  Queen  (quite  one  of 
the  best).  Lady  Gay,  Paul  Transon,  Mme. 
d'Arblay,  Jersey  Beauty,  Hiawatha,  and 
Dorothy  Perkins.  The  whole  of  the  paths  in 
this  garden  are  laid  with  old  stone  paving.  A 
Rose  aarden  in  another  part  of  the  grounds  had 
been  lately  replanted  and  rearranged.  The  beds 
are  cut  in  the  turf,  and  each  bed  contains  one 
variety  only.  They  were  planted  with  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Frau  Karl  Druschki;  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez,  Papa  Gontier,  Lady  Roberts, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Mme.  Lambard,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  G.  Xabonnand,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Lady  Battersea  (the  original  plants  of  this  fine 
variety),  General  McArthur.  The  Lyon,  Warrior, 
Queen  Mab.  Richmond,  and  Mme  Ravary.  The 
gardens  contain  hardy  flower  borders  on 
an  extensive  scale,  the  principal  one  being 
known  as  the  Tudor  border  (see  tig.  117).  This 
is  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  path  9  or  10  feet 
in  width,  the  length  being  240  feet.  The  edging 
is  composed  of  irregular,  low  rockwork,  in  which 
has  been  planted  a  variety  of  Alpines,  among 
tile  most  conspicuous  being  Campanula  bavarica, 
C.  pusilla,  C.  p.  alba,  Gypsophila  repens  rosea, 
Armeria  maritima,  Aubrietias  in  variety,  Achillea 
tomentosa,  A.  argentea,  Dianthus  deltoides, 
lonupsidium  acaule,  Helianthemums  in  variety, 
Sedums,  Saxifragas  (a  path  of  S.  hypnoides 
Kingii  measured  9  feet  by  3  feet),  Thymus  coc- 
cineus,  and  T.  lanuginosus.  This  edging  is  not 
only  attractive  and  full  of  interest,  but  is  also 
much  to  be  preferred  to  other  kinds,  as  it  re- 
quires  little   labour  to  maintain   it   in   a   proper 


order.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  established 
in  bold  masses,  and  due  consideration  is  given  to 
colour  effect.  Man\'  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Pyrethrum,  including  Jas.  Kelway,  Pink  Pearl, 
Mrs.  H.  Barnett,  Princesse  de  Metterniche,  Em- 
press Queen,  and  Karl  Volt  la  Vistale  were  ob- 


In  the  fruit  quarters  hardy  fruits  looked  par- 
ticularly promising  in  almost  all  cases.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  do  remarkably  well  outside  on 
walls,  the  trees  seldom  failing  to  perfect  fine 
crops.  Nearly  all  the  best-known  sorts  are  culti- 
vated,  and   tlie   trees   are   well   trained.     I  have 


Fig.   iij. — the  "  tl'DOK  "  borders  at  the  pleas.wnce,  overstrand. 


served  also  Veronicas  in  variety,  Ancliusas,  Trol- 
liuses,  Centranthuses,  Erigeron  "  Quikeress," 
some  of  the  best-named  varieties  of  Papaver 
orientalis,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Potentillas, 
Galtonia  candicans,  Jlontbretias.  including  the 
newer  hybrids,  many  varieties  of  Phlox,  Harpa- 
lium  rigidum,  Liliums,  Gypsophilas,  Staticcs.  and 
other  plants  for  autumn  flowering,  including 
a  good  and  choice  collection  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  The  borders  were  also  furnished  with 
Dahlias,  summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Li'patorium  Fra-sori,  and  many  annuals. 


Fig.  nf), — rLEASAUNCE,  overstrand:  one  of  the  pergolas. 


not  noticed  a  better  crop  of  Apples  elsewhere 
this  season.  The  trees  are  in  large  numbers, 
and  in  a  great  variety.  A  few  of  the  best  sorts 
noticed  were  Adams's  Pearmain,  Allington  Pip- 
pin, Alfriston,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Bismarck,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Cumberland  Favourite,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Domino,  Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Spire, 
Gold  Medal,  Golden  Noble,  James  Grieve,  King 
of  Tompkin's  County,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Burleigh,  Newton  Wonder,  Norfolk 
Beauty,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Rival,  The  Queen,  Worcester  Pearmain,  War- 
ner's King,  and  Yellow  Ingestre.  Standard, 
pyramid,  espalier,  and  cordon  trees  were  alike 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Pear  trees  gener- 
ally were  carrying  capital  crops  of  clean  fruit. 
The  best  included  Beurre  Hardy,  Catillac, 
(.'lapp's  Favourite,  Conference,  Einile  d'Heyst, 
Glou  Morceau,  Jargonelle,  Louis  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien, Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Beacon.  All  kinds  of 
bush  fruits,  including  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  and  Strawberries,  were  seen  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  effectively  protected 
from  birds. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  about  2  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  divided  into  several  divisions.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  good  culture  and  cleanliness  were  in 
evidence. 

The  glasshouses  are  not  extensive,  but  in- 
creased accommodation  is  contemplated.  There 
are  sufficient  houses  for  maintaining  a  good  sup- 
ply of  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Melons, 
Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos  are  largely  cultivated. 
Un  a  well-kept  cricket  ground  a  large  number  of 
matches  are  played  annually,  many  of  the>\  being 
important  fixtures. 

Mr.  N.  Naylor,  the  gardener,  has  held  the  ap- 
pointment for  about  four  years.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  ho  main- 
tains the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  Edwin 
Beclcelt. 
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HOME   GORRESPeNDENGE. 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Edinburgh  Autumn  Show. — With  reference 
to  the  letter  of  A  Galloway  Gardener  appearing 
in  your  issue  of  30th  ult.,  I  may  say  that  the 
arrangement  between  this  society  and  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  Railway  Companies  is, 
that  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  from  Kdinburgh 
the  companies  will  issue  return  tickets  at  single 
fare  and  a  quarter  for  the  double  journey  to  per- 
sons intending  to  visit  the  show.  These  tickets 
are  available  to  passengers  travelling  by 
ordinary  trains.  The  Society  has  no  arrange- 
ment with  the  companies  regarding  excur- 
sion trains  from  places  outside  the  radius.  For 
some  years  past,  as  your  correspondent  says, 
excursion  trains  have  run  from  various  places 
on  the  first  day  of  the  show,  but  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  do  so  this  year,  while  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  not  a  breach  of  the  understand- 
ing between  the  companies  and  the  Society.  I 
a,m  communicating  with  the  railway  companies, 
with  a  view  to  getting  them  to  run  the  excur- 
sion trains  on  the  first  day  of  the  show.  Donald 
Mackenzie,  Secretary  Royal  Caledonian  Horli- 
cultural  Society. 

The  Season  at  Abbotsburv. — Many  rare 
plants  have  flowered  profusely  in  these  gardens 
this  season.  The  spring  was  noticeable  for  the 
profusion  and  extra  quality  of  the  blooms  of 
hybrid  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  also  such 
species  as  R.  Thomsonii,  R.  cinnabarinum,  and 
R.  campylocarpum,  and  the  hybrids,  such  as 
kewense,  were  very  fine  indeed.  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  were  also  better  than  usual,  and  our  large 
tree  of  Acacia  dealbata,  70  feet  high,  was  one 
mass  of  bloom.  Cassia  corymbosa,  C.  schinifolia, 
and  C.  floribunda  all  flowered  freely  in  the  open. 
A  large  plant  of  C.  corymbosa,  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  has  been  particularly  beautiful. 
One  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  bloom  is  Lager- 
stroemia  indica.  The  largest  plant  was  originally 
intended  as  a  climber,  but  it  very  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  is  now  a  tree  25  feet  to 
30  feet  high  and  fully  12  feet  through.  It  has 
been  in  bluom  for  a  long  time.  I  estimate  the 
number  of  flower-spikes  at  between  150  to  200. 
Another  plant  that  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  few 
flowers  on  it  is  Philesia  buxifolia,  sometimes 
called  the  Creeping  Lapageria.  It  has  pro- 
duced large  numbers  of  the  Lapageria-like 
blooms.  Our  largest  specimen  is  more  than 
5  fe<jt  through,  and  the  envy  of  all  who  see  it. 
It  needs  to  be  planted  in  shade  in  a  position 
facing  north,  and  where  it  can  have  plenty 
of  water.  Lapageria  rosea  and  its  white  variety 
have  also  flowered  freely.  Buddleia  paniculata 
makes  a  beautiful  dwarf  bush  about  4  feet  high, 
and  is  covered  with  small  rose-coloured  spikes  ; 
B  auriculatus  is  still  uncommon,  although  the 
flowers  are  deliciously  scented.  Another  late- 
flowering  Buddleia,  B.  Lindleyana,  is  not  pai'- 
ticularly  striking,  but  the  blossoms  are  very 
pretty  when  examined  closely.  Desfontainia 
spinosa  flowers  very  freely  here  in  the  young 
state.  A  plant  of  CaUistemon  salignus  albus  (the 
flowers  are  yellow)  has  been  a  gorgeous  spectacle, 
covered  with  it  bottle-brush  flowers.  Magnolias 
are  still  flowering,  including  M.  Thomsonii  and 
varieties  of  M.  grandiflora.  A  tree  of  M. 
Campbellii,  60  feet  high  and  with  160  blooms, 
was  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  H. 
Kemp'-i/iall,  Ahbotsbiiry  Gardens. 

Higher  Education.  — Quite  recently  I  came 
to  reside  in  the  north  of  England,  where  I  find 
the  education  of  gardeners  is  receiving  tJie 
interest  of  public  men,  and  a  scheme  for  their  ad- 
vancement Deing  formulated.  The  subject  of  edu- 
cation embraces  many  practical  means  whereby  a 
young  gardener  may  procure  knowledge  more 
readily ;  amongst  them  is  travel,  not  necessarily 
abroad,  but  in  the  British  Isles.  I  have  considered 
various  plans  which  might  more  or  less  success- 
fully be  advocated  :  foremost  is  the  formation  of  a 
"  National  Guild  of  Gardeners,"  or  "  The  Insti- 
tute of  British  Gardeners,"  or  "  The  Horticul- 
tural Labour  Exchange."  These  three  titles  have 
been  put  forth  by  three  great  enthusiasts  in  the 
horticultural  world,  either  of  which  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  ultimate  well- 
being  of  the  fraternity.  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Rev.  J.  Bernard  Hall,  the 
Secretary  of  the  North  of  England  Horticultural 
Society,  a  gentleman  who  has  the  welfare  of  gar- 


deners and  gardening  at  heart,  and  who  would 
be  pleased  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  gar- 
deners and  horticulturists  of  all  ranks,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Society ; 
names  for  membership  or  any  offers  of  assistance 
to  formulate  such  a  scheme.  Such  an 
institution  should  include  young  gardeners, 
nursery  employees,  under  and  head  gar- 
deners, nurserymen,  and  as  lion,  members  the 
wealthy  friends  of  gardening.  A  nominal  annual 
fee  would  be  demanded  from  young  men,  and  an 
annual  subscription  or  a  good  donation  from 
others  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund.  The  ob- 
ject to  comprise — (a)  A  method  whereby 
a  young  or  under  gardener  might  improve  his 
knowledge  by  interchange  of  work  with  a  fel- 
low member,  either  in  a  nursery  or  a  private 
establishment,  viz.,  a  young  man  after  spend- 
ing 1^  years  or  thereabouts  in  a  southern 
county  might  exchange  places  with  another  mem- 
ber in  the  eastern,  midland,  or  northern  counties. 
In  this  matter  no  better  opportunity  could  be 
afforded  to  gain  an  insight  into  different  methods 
of  forcing,  floral  work,  hardy  fruit  cultivation, 
or  any  of  the  numerous  branches  appertaining  to 
the  profession,  (b)  Arrange  for  an  annual  con- 
ference in  a  different  large  centre  annually, 
(c)  If  sufficiently  supported  to  establish  branches 
in  all  large  centres,  or  at  least  a  branch  in  each 
county.  (d)  Formulate  a  circulating  library, 
(e)  Arrange  for  lectures,  correspondence  classes, 
facilities  for  the  preparation  for  examina- 
tions in  order  to  qualify  for  important  posts ; 
these  and  other  suggestions  may  be  arranged  for, 
and  a  staff  appointed  to  organise  and  carry  to  a 
successful  issue  such  a  scheme  as  is  herewith  set 
forth,  which  would  tend  to  promote  horticul- 
ture generally  to  a  higher  level.  John  Sviith, 
County  Council  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in 
Horticulture. 

Large  Peaches. — I  am  Bending  you  a  Peach 
of  the  variety  Salwey,  that  weighed  18i  ounces 
when  gathered.  Several  fruits  on  the  same 
tree  have  turned  the  scale  at  12  and  14 
ounces.  George  Brown,  The  Gardens,  Brown- 
sea  Island,  Poole.  [The  fruit  was  a  remarkably 
fine  specimen  and  measured  13  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  had  lost  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
since  it  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Brown.  We  have 
only  one  larger  fruit  entered  in  our  "  Record 
Book,"  a  sp>cimen  of  Dr.  Hogg,  weighing  23^ 
ounces. — Eds. J 

Ampelopsis  and  Pulmonary  Diseases. — 

In  yipur  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  (see  p. 
216),  there  is  a  statement  that  you  have  never 
heard  of  any  species  of  Ampelopsis  causing 
pulmonary  trouble.  That  is  quite  correct, 
and,  so  far  as  most  of  the  species  of 
Vitis,  commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Ampe-  . 
lopsis,  are  concerned,  including  the  best- 
known  and  most  useful  A.  Veitchii  (Vitis 
inconstans),  and  the  common  Virginia  Creeper, 
no  other  charge  of  a  serious  nature  can 
be  laid  to  their  account.  But  the  poisonous 
Rhus  Toxicodendron  is  often  called  in  gar- 
dens Ampelopsis  japonica,  and  its  dangerous 
properties  have  been  frequently  described 
in  your  pages.  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  seen 
the  most  serious  consequence  follow  the  handling 
of  this  plant,  the  latest  instance  b«ing  last  year, 
when  a  gardener  trimmed  a  large  specimen  of  it 
which  was  growing  against  the  house  of  his 
employer.  Soon  his  arms,  face,  and  other  parts 
of  his  body  began  to  swell,  were  very  painful, 
and  he  had  to  lie  up.  His  employer  continued 
the  work,  and  was  similarly  affected,  and  had 
to  leave  it  until  the  gardener  came  back.  By  this 
time  the  so-called  Ampelopsis  began  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  but  the  gardener  finished  the  trimming 
o£„the  shrub,  and.  in  consequence,  had  another 
attack,  from  which  he  slowly  recovered.  The 
man  is  strong  and  healthy,  but  I  think  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  weaker  person  or  a  child,  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  even  more  serious. 
Now  if  the  poison  from  the  plant  is  potent 
enough  to  cause  swelling  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, probably  it  is  capable  of  affecting  the  in- 
ternal organs.  Rhus  Toxicodendron  is  variable 
in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  but  all  the  varieties  are 
beautiful  in  autumn,  when  the  foliage  is  coloured 
scarlet  and  yellow.  The  variety  radicans,  known 
in  America  as  the  Poison  Ivy,  is  the  form  most 
commonly  seen  in  gardens.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  July  23,  1892,  p.  105,  there  are  notes 
from  Professor  Sargent,  who  excuses  his  liking 
for   this   treacherous    shrub   on   account   of    its 


beauty.  He  remarks  :  "  Yes,  it  poisons  ms 
badly,  too."  If  a  professor  is  content  to  get 
poisoned  we  cannot  help  it ;  but  in  these  days 
when  the  public  health  stands  foremost  in  our 
public  administration,  I  think  that  the  sale  of 
this  dangerous  plant  should  be  prohibited,  or  at 
least  a  notification  of  its  danger  given  by  the 
vendor  to  the  purchaser.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  persons  en- 
dangered by  the  presence  in  gardens  of  this 
shrub.  In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August  13, 
1892,  Mr.  Chas.  Noble  gives  an  instance  of  poison- 
ing by  this  shrub,  and  states  that  he  has  ordered 
the  rooting  up  and  burning  of  the  whole  stock. 
In  the  issue  for  September  12,  1891,  p.  310, 
another  case  of  blood  poisoning  from  the  same 
cause  is  noted,  and  your  columns  have  frequent 
references  to  the  subject.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
I  think  it  is  time  that  prohibitive  measures 
should  be  taken  against  this  dangerous  shrub. 
James   O'Brien,   Uarrow-on-the-UM. 

Craft  Hybrids.— In  the  interesting  articles 
on  graft  hybrids  which  have  recently  appeared  in 
these  pages  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
when  the  common  Laburnum  is  budded  with  the 
golden-leaved  variety  (Laburnum  vulgare  foliis 
aureis),  even  when  the  bud  of  the  golden  variety 
dies,  the  foliage  of  the  common  Laburnum  stock 
assumes  a  yellow  colour,  similar  to  the  variety, 
and  this  character  is  retained  by  the  stock.  This 
season  I  saw  a  number  of  plants  of  the  common 
Laburnum  which  showed  this  phenomenon,  in 
Mr.  David  W.  Thomson's  nursery  at  Windle- 
strawlee,  Edinburgh,  and  I  understand  the  cir- 
cumstance is  well  known  in  nursery  practice  here. 
A.  D.  Richardson,  Edinburgh. 

Callianthemum      "  rut/efoliom."   —  The 

brilliant  picture  and  description  of  Callianthe- 
mum rutifolium  in  last  week's  issue  make  it 
quite  certain  that  the  plant  described  and  figured 
is  not  C.  rutsefolium,  but  the  true  and  much 
rarer  C.  anemonoides.  The  habit,  the  pinkish 
colouring,  every  detail  mentioned,  all  combine 
to  give  an  accurate  picture  (to  which  the  photo- 
graph adds  the  last  touch)  of  C.  anemonoides.  I 
know  acres  of  C.  rutspfolium  (Mont  Cenis,  Pas- 
terze,  Schlern)  :  this  is  a  much  inferior  plant, 
it  flowers  later,  above  fully  developed  leaves,  in 
June,  and  its  flowers  are  not  only  smaller,  rela- 
tively to  the  foliage,  but  smaller  absolutely 
than  those  of  C.  anemonoides.  And,  always  at 
all  stages,  they  are  of  a  rather  chill  dead-white, 
with  a  green  eye.  The  stems  are  much  taller, 
the  habit  foliose  and  almost  coarse.  C.  anemo- 
noides is  not  a  variety,  but  a  genuine  species, 
from  damp  open  places  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
Tyrolean  Pine  woods ;  I  have  never  collected  it, 
but  very  well  know  its  lovely  little  variety,  C.  a. 
Kernerianum,  which  occupies  all  the  high  turf  of 
Monte  Balde.  This  is  merely  a  starved  develop- 
ment of  the  type,  and  is  represented  with  perfect 
accuracy  by  last  week's  plate  of  C.  "rutEefolium," 
if  you  imagine  the  tuft  there  figured  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  single  crown.  For,  densely  as  C.  a. 
Kernerianum  occupies  the  fine  turf,  it  always 
does  so  in  single  plants  only,  and  never  grows  on 
into  the  stout  clumps  characteristic  of  C.  ane- 
monoides. C.  rutaefolium  mats  itself  rather 
loosely,  four  or  five  crowns  together,  and  is  a 
plant  of  the  grassy  Alp,  not  of  damp,  stony 
places  like  anemonoides,  or  of  the  highest  fine 
turf   like   Kernerianum.      Reginald    Farrer. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HOETICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  26. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
F.R.S.,  Dr.  A.  J.  Voelcker,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  Sir 
Everard  im  Tluirn,  K.C.B..  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
M.A..  J.  Eraser,  F.L.S.,  J.  W.  Odell,  J.  O'Brien, 
V.M.H.,  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.L.S.,  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden,  F.L.S.  (hon.  sec). 

0.ralis  Ortgiesii. — Mr.  J.  W.  Odell  showed  a 
well-grown  specimen  of  this  Peruvian  species 
from  a  cool  house  at  Stanmore  in  a  very  flori- 
ferous  condition.     See  Gartevflora  (1875),  t.  817. 

Diseased  inlanls. — Dr.  Voelcker  showed 
specimens  of  Celery  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Septoria  petroselini  var.  Apii.  This  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  becoming  increasingly  prevalent  each 
year,  and,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  year  in 
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the  minutes  of  this  Committee,  a  considerable 
number  of  samples  of  "  seed  "  of  Celery  are  at- 
tacked. Probably  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  with'  potassium  sulphide  from  early 
stages  in  the  plant's  growth  onwards  would  keep 
the  disease  in  check.  Dr.  Voelcker  also  showed 
cabbage  leaves  badly  attacked  by  the  fungus 
Phyllosticta  Brassicje,  causing  spotting  of  the 
leaves  so  as  to  render  the  plants  useless. 

Remarkable  jruiting  of  ^Eijle  sepiara. — ilr. 
Bowles  showed  branches  of  .-Kgle  sepiara  fruit- 
ing remarkably  abundantly.  In  most  seasons  in 
his  garden  the  earliest  tlowers  are  staminate,  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  some  pistillate  ones,  some 
of  which  produce  fruits,  and  the  crop  is  a  small 
one.  This  season,  however,  most  of  the  Howers 
were  hermaphrodite  and  practically  all  produced 
fruits. 

Witches'  Broom  on  Scots  Fir. — ^A  remarkable 
witches'  broom  on  Scots  Pine  was  sent  by  G.  W. 
RiCKETTS,  Esq.,  of  Foulis  Court,  Eastle'igh.  It 
was  a  dense  growth  about  12  inches  in  diameter. 
The  growth  was  probably  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  attack  on  the  tree  of  a  species  of  ^^cidium, 
and  it  had  continued  for  several  years,  the  leaves 
on  the  attacked  portion  being  smaller  in  size 
than  those  on  the  normal  shoots. 

Rubus  innominatus  (S.  Moore). — Some  fruiting 
shoots  of  this  newly-introduced  Rubus,  from 
China,  were  shown  by  the  Hon.  Vic.tRY  Gibbs, 
under  the  name  of  Rubus  Kuntzeanus.  The  fruits 
are  insipid,  smal),  and  amber  and  black  in 
colour.  (See  Garileners'  Chronicle,  October  21, 
1905,  p.  290,  where  it  is  shown  that  these  two 
names  are  synonymous.) 


FESTIVAL   OF   EMPIRE   ROSE    SHOW. 

September  28,  29.— The  autumn  Rose  show, 
arranged  by  the  Festival  of  Empire  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  was  held  on  these 
dates.  The  entries  were  extremely  good,  especi- 
ally in  the  nurserymen's  classes.  The  classes  for 
decorative   Roses   were   not  well  contested. 

The  Gold  Medal,  offered  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show,  was  won  by  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Son, 
Aberdeen, with  Gloire  de  Chedane  Ouinois.^eau  (see 
fig.  118).  A  beautiful  stand  of  the  lemon-yellow 
Alexander  Hill  Gray  won  for  ilessrs.  A.  Dick- 
son &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  1st  prize  in  the  clas.-;  for 
any  variety  not  in  commerce  before  November, 
IQiO.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  placed 
1st  for  12  distinct  varieties,  not  offered  before 
1909.  staging  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Coxhead,  Lady  A.  Stanley,  Ijealie  Holland, 
Lieut.  C'haure,  Col.  Leclerc,  Chas.  de  la  Piece, 
Marquise  de  Ganay,  Mrs.  Herbert  Stephens, 
Marcnioness  of  Waterford,  Miss  Cynthia  Ford, 
and  Duchess  of  Wellington.  Rayon  d'Or  and 
Mrs.  Cornvvallis  West  were  also  shown  well  in 
the  same  class.  In  the  decorative  classes  the 
variety  Lady  Hillingdon  had  quite  unusual  pro- 
minence. It  figured  in  the  premier  vase  of  cut 
Roses,  shown  by  Mrs.  J.  Bide.  Cowley  Road, 
Uxbridge,  and  in  the  best  basket  of  Roses, 
which  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cook, 
Whetstone.  It  was  noticeable  in  the  button- 
holes and  sprays,  and  was  employed  in  the  best 
of  six  dinner  table  decorations. 

The  most  prominent  Rose  in  the  show  was 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  This  variety  was  shown 
by  eight  of  11  competitors  in  the  class  for  12 
blooms  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.  variety,  and  won 
the  three  prizes,  the  best  flowers  being  sent 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  New- 
townards.  It  was  again  first,  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  in  the  class  for 
nine  blf)oms  of  any  Rose  exhibited  in  a  vase. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  12  blooms  of  any 
Rose,  the  Ist  and  2nd  prizes  were  awarded  for 
this  variety,  the  exhibitors  being  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Round  House,  Romford,  and  W. 
BoYES,  Esq.,  Middletun,  respectively.  A  corre- 
sponding and  scarcely  leas-marked  pre-eminence 
amongst  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  was  shared 
by  .Maman  Cochet  and  White  Maman  Cochet. 
In  I  lie  class  for  12  blootas  Maman  Ojchet,  shown 
by  .Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons<,  Colchester,  was 
placed  1st,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  2nd  and 
3rd,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  and  Mr. 
H.  Drew,  Longworth,  respectively.  White 
Maman  Cochet,  shown  by  P.  S.  Davies,  Esq., 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  was  the  best  Rose  in  the 
amateur's  class  for  five  blooms  of  any  variety 
shown  in  a  vase. 

The  principal  class  for  exhibition  Roses,  that 


for  36  blooms,  distinct,  was  contested  by  five 
exhibitors.  The  awards  were : — 1st,  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Soxs,  Aberdeen ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Adam  &  Craigmile,  Aberdeen ;  3rd,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast;  and  4th,  Jlessrs.  A.  Dickson 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  Newtownards.  It  was  note- 
worthy that  Caroline  Testout  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  were  shown  by  each  exhibitor,  and 
the  Lyons  Rose  and  C.  J.  Grahame  were  shown 
finely  on  the  four  winning  stands.  There  were 
nine  exhibits  of  24  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  winning  the  1st,  and 
Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  the  2nd  prize. 

The  class  for  18  blooms,  in  which  there  were 
10  competitors,  included  the  finest  individual 
blooms  in  the  show.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Bel- 
fast, was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  a  magni- 
ficent collection,  including  Mme.  Wagram,  Lady 
Alice  Stanley,  Marquise  de  Ganay,  J.  B.  Clark, 


Ernest  Metz,  Souvenir  de  P.  Notting,  W.  R. 
Smith,  Molly  S.  Crawford,  JMme.  J.  Gravereaux, 
Maman  Cochet,  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  2iid, 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  12  blooms  Messrs. 
Adam  &  Craigmile,  Aberdeen,  won  the  1st  prize. 

Groups  op  Decorative  Roses. 
There  were  two  classes  for  representative 
groups  of  cut  Roses,  the  one  limited  to  a  space 
of  18  feet  by  6  feet,  the  other  to  60  square  feet. 
The  1st  prize  in  the  former  class  was  won  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  and  in  the 
latter  by  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Cirtn- 
cester.  Messrs.  Brown  had  a  bold  centrepiece 
of  the  Lvons  Rose  with  fine  columns  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  A.  Ward,  Joseph  Hill,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  other  sorts,  relieved  with  Polyantha 
Roses  and  Rose  Hips.    Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford, 


Fig.  h8. — premier  rose  bloom  at  the  festival  of  empire  rose  show,  awarded 

THE    GOLD    medal    OFFFRED    BY    MESSRS.    CLAY   AND    SONS. 
(The  variety  is  Gloire  de  Chedane  Cuineisscau.) 


Hugh  Dickson,  Cardinal,  and  Mrs.  David 
M'Kee.  2nd,  Messrs.  .1.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  whose  flowers  included  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show,  the  variety  being  Gloire  do 
C.  Guinoisscau.  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  was 
1st  in  the  daae  for  12  blooms. 

Messrs.  J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Dkkson,  Belfast,  were  1st  and  2nd 
respectively  in  both  classes  for  12  and  8 
varieties,  three  bkiome  of  each  ;  whilst  Messrs. 
S.  Tresedkr  &  Son,  Cardiff,  and  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Sons.  Colchester,  were  placed  1st  and 
2nd  respectively  in  the  corresponding  class  for 
six  varieties.  Blooms  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties  were  of  fine  quality,  though  rather 
small.  The  best  18  blooms  were  shown  by  Mr. 
G.    Prince,    Oxford,    whose    varieties    included 


excelled  in  Uie  class  for  24  varieties  of  decorative 
Roses,  whij.st  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Son,  Woking, 
were  placed  1st  in  the  corresponding  class  for  12 
varieties,  ajid  Messrs.  Ben  Cant  &  Sons,  Col- 
chester, in  tlie  class  for  12  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 
The  classes  for  amateurs  followed  the  usual 
sub-division  with  sections  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  plants  grown  by  exhibitors.  The  larger 
classes  were  weakly  contested,  and  the  keenest 
competition  was  seen  in  the  classes  for  six  ex- 
hibition blooms  shown  by  growers  of  fewer  than 
500  and  1,000  plants.  In  the  open  section  the 
best  24  exhibition  blooms  were  shown  by  Con- 
way Jones,  Esq.,  Gloucester;  2nd,  Rev.  ,J.  H. 
Pemberton.     G.   A.   Hammond,   Esq.,   Burgess 
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Hill,  Sussjx,  had  the  winning  collection  of  12 
blooins,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  the  best 
36  blooms  in  12  varieties.  INIr.  Jones  was  also 
1st  in  the  clas3  tor  18  Teas  and  Noi-settes.  In 
the  section  for  gi-owers  of  fewer  than  2,000 
plants,  F.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning,  and 
R.vMON  DE  EscOFET,  Esq.,  Kingsley  Dene,  Dul- 
wich,  were  the  principal  winners,  whilst  E.  B. 
Lehmann,  Esq.,  Ifield  Lodge,  Crawley,  was  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for 
growers  of  fewer  than  1,000  blooms. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  Raynes  Park, 
made  an  effective  display  of  China  Asters  and 
Dahlias.  (Gold  Medal.)  A  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Se.\bkook  &  Sons,  Chelms- 
ford, for  an  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Messrs.  IT'  B.  May  &  Sons,  Dyson's  Lane,  Ed- 
monton, showed  Ferns,  and  Sir.  J.  Box,  Lind- 
field,  a  very  fine  group  of  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemum's, Phloxes,  Delphiniums  and  other 
border  plants. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  4,  5. — The  early  autumn  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  these  dates.  Whilst  the  number  of 
entries  was  below  the  average,  in  the  majority 
of  instances  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  the  flowers  shown.  Sixteen  new 
varieties  were  submitted  to  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, and  of  these  four  received  certificates 
and  three  were  commended.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Caselton,  Superint«mdent  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Gardens,  contributed  to  the  general  effectiveness 
of  the  exhibition  by  staging  well-grown  pot 
plants. 

Open  Classes. 

There  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  premier 
class  for  a  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants  in  pots.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Brazier,  The  Nurseries,  Caterham,  and  was 
a  rather  crude  arrangement,  although  it  con- 
tained some  well-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 
The  foliage  plants  did  not  add  to  the  general 
effect.  The  1st  prize  for  12  Japanese  bloom.-; 
was  won  by  A.  T.4TE,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease),  for  a  selection  of  blooms 
which,  although  lacking  in  depth,  were  almost 
too  broad  for  the  show  board.  White  Queen 
was  the  best  bloom  shown.  The  class  fur  six 
Japanese  blooms  was  disappointing,  but  the  1st 
prize  exhibit  from  A.  F.  Blades.  Esq.,  Rook- 
field,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Cordell),  was  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  the  other  exhibits.  Only 
one  exhibit  was  staged  in  the  class  for  12 
bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompon  varieties. 
The  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Smellie. 
Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  Glasgow,  contained  a 
good  selection,  of  which  Scarlet  Gem,  Early 
Blush,  and  Bronze  Bride  were  the  most  attractive. 
The  1st  prize  collection  of  12  bunches,  distinct, 
grown  in  the  open  air,  and  not  disbudded,  also 
from  Mr.  Smellie,  was  astonishingly  fine.  The 
fresh  blooms  of  rich  colours  made  a  striking 
display.  Leslie,  rich  yellow ;  Lillie,  pink ;  and 
Caledonia,  white,  are  three  excellent  varieties. 
Disbudded  blooms,  from  plants  grown  in  the 
open,  did  not  make  a  good  show,  and  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view  were  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  those  grown  more  n.iturally.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Ballard,  Abbey 
Lane,  Leicester. 

Mr.  J.  Smellie  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes 
for  six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons  and 
six  bunches  of  early-flowering  Japanese  or  decora- 
tive varieties.  A.  T.ate,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize 
for  a  vase  of  three  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
with  immense  blooms  of  White  Queen.  No  fewer 
than  four  competitors,  including  Mr.  C.  Fox,  who 
won  the  2nd  prize,  staged  this  variety. 

The  vases  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums 
were  indifferently  arranged,  and  Mr.  Brazier's 
hand-basket  of  blooms  and  foliage,  though  con- 
taining fresh  flowers  of  more  than  average  quality, 
was  decidedly  too  large.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  hand-baskets  of  hardy  autumn  foli- 
age and  berries.  The  1st  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  Mostin.  for  a  bright  and 
tastefully-arranged  basket  containing  coloured 
sprays  of  Pear  leaves.  Barberry  and  several  varie- 
ties of  Pernettya  mucronata.' 


Amateurs'  Classes. 

The  epergne  offered  for  the  best  dinner-table 
decoration  was  won  by  R.  Girvin,  Esq.,,  Ash- 
bourne, Sydenham  i,gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Harrison),  for 
a  neat  arrangement.  The  large  Silver  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  Mostin,  Addlestone,  Surrey, 
for  a  yellow  and  white  arrangement  which  would 
not  be  so  effective  under  artificial  light. 

There  was  a  great  disparity  between  the  1st 
prize  exhibit  shown  by  Mr.  C,  Fox,  12,  Linden 
Gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  other  ex- 
hibits in  the  class  for  six  bunches  of  early-flower- 
ing Chrysanthemums. 

Decor.\tive  Classes. 

The  only  exhibitor  (Mr.  F.  Brazier,  The  Nur- 
series, Caterham)  in  the  class  requiring  a  table 
of  bouquets  and  other  floral  arrangements,  com- 
posed of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  received  the  1st 
prize  for  a  conventional  display.  There  were  eight 
decorated  dinner  tables, and  with  one  exception  yel- 
low and  red  (or  bronze)  Chrysanthemums  with  ap- 
propriate foliage  were  employed.  Mrs.  A.  Robin- 
son, Norhyrst,  Carshalton,  won  the  1st  prize,  for 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  berried  sprays  of  ' 
Barberry  added   brightness. 

Epergnes  of  Chrysanthemums  proved  a  popu- 
lar class.  The  premier  arrangement  from  Mr.  A. 
W.  Trossell,  12,  The  Parade,  Beckenham,  would 
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have  been  better  without  the  huge  spray  of 
Asparagus  plumosus,  which  gave  it  a  one-sided 
appearance. 

Mrs.  McDowell  N.\than,  Little  Heath  Wood, 
Potter's  Bar  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Newton),  ar- 
ranged the  most  attractive  vase  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums grown  in  the  open  air. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Chrysanthemum  "  Bronze  Goacher,"  shown 
by  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham. 

C.  Miss  E.  Finch.  —  A  single  Chrysan- 
themum of  terracotta  colour,  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
Brazier,  Caterham. 

C.  Emperor. — A  decorative  variety  of  bright 
crimson  colour  with  golden  reverse.  "This  and  an 
ivory-white  variety  to  be  renamed,  which  also 
received  a  Certificate,  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lowe  &  Shawyer,  LTxbridge. 

The  following  varieties  were  Commended : — 
"  Roundabout,"  a  decorative  variety  of  golden 
bronze  colour;  "Phoebe."  a  large  Japanese 
bloom  with  broad  florets  of  silvery-pink  colour, 
both  shown  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  Worthing ; 
and  "Eskimo."  a  creamy-white  decorative 
variety  shown  by  Messrs.  Lowe  &  Shawyer. 

NoN -competitive  Exhibits. 
A  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Nor- 
man Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  for  a  very  attrac- 
tive display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas 


Daisies,  tastefully  arranged  with  Palms  and 
brightly-coloured  sprays  of  Barberry  and  Peeony 
growths  with  brilliant  autumn  colour.  The  Chry- 
santhemums included  very  fine  blooms  of  W'hite 
Queen,  the  golden  David  Ingamells,  and  Norman 
Davis,  which  has  bronzy-yellow  florets.  This 
exhibit  was  set  off  by  a  good  border  of  Asparagus 
in  pots,  and  cut  fronds  of  such  Ferns  as  Wood- 
wardia  radicans. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Hither 
Green,  contributed  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  a  few  Phloxes.  The 
large  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  White  Queen  was 
shown  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  small- 
flowered  Rio  des  Blancs  was  also  noteworthy. 
(Small  Gold  Medal.) 

A  display  of  various  Chrysanthemums,  Carna- 
tions, Phloxes,  and  other  flowers,  arranged  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
made  a  very  bright  show.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Silver-gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  &  Co..  Raynes  Park,  for  a  circular  dis- 
play of  Dahlias  and  other  flowers  artistically  ar- 
ranged, and  to  Messrs.  W.  Seabhook  &  Sons, 
Chelmsford,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  D.wiD 
Russell  &  Sons,  Brentwood,  for  a  group  of  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  ;  Mr.  Frank  Br.izier, 
Caterham,  for  Michaelmas  Daisies;  Messrs. 
Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston,  Middlesex, 
for  Chrysanthemums ;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  for  an  attractive  display  of  autumn  foli- 
age and  berries  ;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford, 
for  Collarette  Dahlias.  Messrs.  James  Carter  & 
Co.  staged  an  interesting  collection  of  dwarfed 
Japanese  trees  and  other  plants,  which  included 
such  uncommon  subjects  as  Cephalotaxus  drupa- 
cea  fastigiata,  pans  of  a  Bamboo  only  a  few 
inches  high,  Euonymus,  and  a  species  of  Car- 
pinus. 
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William  Earley.  —  It  was  with  feelings  of 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  death, 
after  a  short  illness,  of  my  old  friend 
William  Earley,  which  took  place  at  his 
residence,  Northampton  Road,  Addiscombe, 
Croydon,  on  the  27th  ult.  Mr.  Earley, 
who  had  attained  his  75th  year,  was  one  of  the 
old  school  of  gardeners,  who  were  in  practice  40 
years  ago.  Mr.  Earley  was  for  many  years  head 
gardener  at  Digswell  House,  Welwyn,  and  the 
well-known  Digswell  Endive  was  of  his  raising. 
Later,  he  was  gardener  at  Valentines,  Ilford. 
During  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  days 
at  South  Kensington,  Mr.  Earley  was  a  member 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee.  For  38 
years  he  held  the  post  of  Gardening  Editor  to 
Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  George  Glenny,  and  during  that  long 
period  has  never  failed  to  supply  his  customary 
weekly  contributions.  That  is  a  remarkable 
record,  and  is  probably  approached  more  nearly 
by  nobody  other  than  myself,  for  I  have 
had  an  exactly  similar  experience  with  Reynold's 
Newspaper  for  31  years.  It  was  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, and  one  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate premonition  that,  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
after  some  10  or  12  years  of  silence  between  us, 
I  was  induced  to  write  Mr.  Earley  through 
Lloyd's  A^ews,  not  knowing  his  address.  As 
recently  as  September  11  he  sent  me  a  very  cheery 
reply,  "full  of  good  feeling  and  recalling  a  friencf- 
ship  which  began  fully  40  years  iijo.  He  said, 
"  I  have  lately  found  it  a  tax  leaving  home  to 
visit  shows,  undertake  judging,  and  similar 
engagements,  and  so  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  enjoy  myself  more  and  more  at  home.  Still, 
am  no  less  an  enthusiast  in  horticulture."  His 
older  gardening  instincts  led  him  to  depre- 
cate the  present  common  practice  of  setting  up 
crowded  groups  at  shows,  and  made  him  long  for 
a  return  to  exhibits  of  the  noble  specimens  of 
his  younger  days.  Referring  to  his  garden 
editorial  experiences  ,on  Lloyd's  Neivs,  Mr. 
Earley  wrote,  "  Here  again  the  change  is  felt,  as 
for  many  years  I  had  to  answer  very  simple 
questions  in  the  correspondence.  To-day, 
amateurs  send  most  difficult  quest-'ons,  thus 
showing  how  great  has  been  the  growth  of  horti- 
cultural interest.  Not  a  few  want  private 
replies  making  on  one  a  severe  tax."  The 
letter  concludes  with  the  wish,  alas  !  now  never 
to  be  realised.  "  Let  us  hope  we  may  meet  at 
some  future  function."     In  the  days  of  the  old 
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International  Potato  Exhibitions  Mr.  Earley  was 
an  active  and  earnest  member  of  the  committee. 
He  was  a  really  good  gardener  of  what  would 
now  be  termed,  perhaps  lightly,  the  old  school, 
but  all  his  writings  show  him  to  have  been  a 
well  read,  as  well  as  a  practical  gardener. 
Whilst  largely  unknown  to  a  younger  generation, 
there  are  yetsome  old  contemporaries  living  who 
will  remember  our  friend,  and  learn  of  his  death 
with  regret.  His  latest  contribution  to  Lloyd's 
News  appeared  so  recently  as  Saturday  last — a 
posthumous  production !  For  several  years, 
from  about  1864  onwards,  Mr.  Earley  contri- 
buted a  weekly  Calendar  of  garden  operations 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  in  the  early 
seventies  published,  through  ilessrs.  Biadbury, 
Evans  and  Co.,  some  useful  little  manuals  en- 
titled "  How  to  Grow  Mushrooms,"  "  How  to 
Grow  Asparagus,"  "  The  Cottage  Gardener's 
Guide."  and  last  and  most  important  of  all, 
"  High-class  Kitchen  Gardening,"  which  his 
friends  used  to  describe  as  his  inagniini  opus. 
A.   D. 

Francis  O.  Canning. — The  death,  on  Sep- 
tember 1  of  Mr.  Canning,  aged  44,  of  Villa 
Nova,  Pennsylvania,  from  accidental  poisoning  by 
Mushrooms,  is  announced  in  the  American  gar- 
dening papers.  Mr.  Canning  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  He  emigrated 
to  America  22  years  ago,  and  for  six  years  was  in 
charge  of  the  propagating  and  plant  houses  at 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  He  was  next 
engaged  as  superintendent  of  S.  T.  Bodine's 
estate  at  Villa  Nova,  and,  after  serving  there 
some  six  or  seven  years,  was  appointed  instructor 
in  horticulture  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years, 
returning  to  Mr.  Bodine's  employ  in  the  same 
capacity  as  before. 

Clement  Denaiffe.  —  It  is  with  regret 
that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Clement 
Denaiffe,  the  head  of  th<»  firm  of  seedsmen  at 
Carignan  (Ardennes).  Mr.  Denaiffe,  who  w-as 
76  years  of  age,  had  achieved  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation as  a  raiser  of  new  varieties  of  plant*. 

James  Alexander.— Mr.  James  Alexander, 
of  the  firm  of  Mp.ssrs.  .Alexander  &  Brown,  seeds- 
men. High  Street.  Perth,  died  on  Friday,  15th 
ult.,  at  his  residence,  Balhearty,  Perth.  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  was  in  his  57th  year,  had 
been  ailing  for  .some  time  from  heart  affec- 
tion. He  went  to  Perth  20  years  ago  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull,  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  and  six  years  later,  with  Mr. 
Alfred  W.  Brown,  commenced  business  as  a 
seedsman  and  bulb  importer. 

Job  Ellettson. — .Tob  Ellettson.  florist  and 
landscape  gardener  of  Auburn,  New  York, 
died  on  August  17.  He  was  a  native  of  York- 
shire, and  was  born  in  1833.  his  father  being 
head  gardener.  After  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship and  working  as  a  journeyman  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  .settled  in  Auburn  in  the  early 
50's. 

John  Flood. — Mr.  .Tohn  Flood,  who  was  at 
one  time  engaged  in  the  sc«d  department  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  died  re- 
cently at  Woburn,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  He 
settled  in  America  14  years  ago,  and  worked  in 
some  of  the  largest  seed  houses  in  the  country, 
ultimately  engaging  in  business  for  himself  at 
Montv.Tle. 

Joseph  R.  Freeman. — Mr.  .Toseph  R.  Free- 
man, nurseryman,  Washington,  U.S.A..  died  on 
August  22.  He  was  a  native  of  Engfand.  and 
emigrated  to  America  48  years  ago.  He  built  up 
a  prosperous  business  in  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion, and  became  vice-president  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists. 

John  Leavy.— .John  Leavv  n  native  of  Ireland, 
died  at  Creeley.  Colorado,  U.S.A..  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  in  his  81st  ye*r.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town  of  Creeley,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  bu.siness  as  a  florist. 


.  Qmntm 
Lorre,jfdondent'-> 


*,*  The  Editors  will  he  tjlad  to  receive,  jot 
consideration,  lanje  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 
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Huntingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower 
Society's  exhibilion,  to  be  held  at  Huntingdon  on 
Thursday.  April  18.  1912.  Hon.  secretary,  Miis  Linton, 
Siirtloe  House,  Buckden,  Huntingdon. 


Bowling    Green:     Boivlimj.       Your    pre 
method  of  ridding  your  green  of  Plantains  and 
other  weeds  is  undoubtedly  the  best.       Hand- 

.  weeding  may  seem  a  slow  process,  but  it  is  a 
sure  one  if  the  operation  is  methodically  and 
thoroughly  performed.  The  weeding  and  winter 
dressing  might  well  be  executed  simultaneously. 
Mark  out  a  portion  of  the  lawn  to  be  first 
treated  by  stretching  a  garden  line  across  the 
green  parallel  with  one  side  and  1  yard  from 
the  edge.  All  the  weeds  should  be  removed, 
and  the  broken  places  patched  with  fresh  turf. 
Give  the  surface  a  dressing  of  fine  bonemeal  at 
the  rate  of  1  lb.  per  square  yard,  then 
apply  fine,  clean,  .sharp  sand  to  level  up 
any  inequalities.  By  this  method  the  progress 
of  the  work  can  be  seen  and  no  part  missed. 
There  is  no  special  merit  in  sea  sand,  beyond 
that  it  is  usually  more  uniform  in  grade  and 
cleaner  than  pit  sand.  The  chief  value  of  sand 
on  bowling  greens  is  its  suitability  as  a  medium 
for  levelling  up  inequalities  which  may  form 
during  the  playing  season,  and  on  clayey  soils 
to  prevent  the  surface  from  caking.  Further  in 
rolling  the  sharp  particles  of  sand  are  crushed 
into  the  fleshy  crowned  weeds,  such  as  Daisies 
and  Plantains,  thus  tending  to  exterminat* 
them,  and  .so  improve  the  greens  for  playing. 
Regarding  the  best  manure  to  apply  for  autumn 
dressing,  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  any 
beyond  the  bonemeal  already  mentioned, 
though  many  employ  dried  blood  and  pre- 
pared fish  manures.  It  is  inadvisable 
to  apply  nitrogenous  manures  just  pre- 
vious to  winter,  these  being  more  cflicacious 
when  applied  in  the  spring.  Stimulating 
manures  of  that  description  must  be  applied 
with  great  discretion.  Two  light  dressings  at 
intervals  are  better  than  one  moderately  heavy 
one.  One  to  two  ounces  of  chemical  manure 
per  square  yard  is  amply  sufficient  for  a  bowl- 
ing green,  for  while  it  is  advantageous  to  have 
a  thick  sole  of  grass,  it  is  most  undesirable  to 
have  it  growing  like  a  crop  of  hay,  hence  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  the  application  of 
manures.  To  assist  in  the  ea.sy  application  and 
even  distribution  of  artificial  manures  mix 
them  thoroughly  with  three  or  four  times  their 
bulk  of  sand.  Brush  in  the  mixture  with  a  flat 
brush  down  towards  the  operator  as  in  light 
raking.  Roll  the  turf  with'a  roller  of  medium 
weight  after  rain.  Local  conditions  are  an  im- 
portant factor  in  all  operations,  and  these 
must  be  studied  closely  in  the  management  of 
bowling  greens. 

Correction. — In  the  reply  to  //.  Jone.^  and 
Younij  Gardener  in  the  last  issue  on  making 
a  vine  border,  the  amount  of  ^  inch  bones 
and  old  mortar  rubble  should  have  read  1  cwt. 
each  to  every  five  loads  of  loam. 

Crops  Under  Glass:  W.  H.  H.  Seeing  that 
your  Tomatos  weive  satisfactory,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  reason  for  chaiiging  the  crop. 
However,  should  your  glasshouses  bo  adapted 
to  Cucumber  growing,  say  from  12  feet  to  15 
feet  wide  and  efficiently  heated,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  following  with  Tomatos  at  the 
middle  or  end  of  .luly.  In  vonr  case  the  cul- 
ture of  flowers  would  pay  notter  than  vege- 
tables for  marketing.  The  following  kinds  of 
herbaceous  perennials  would  find  a  ready  ealo 
when  well  grown  and  pre.sciit<'d  at  the  shops 
in  good  form,  namely,  Achillea  Ptarmica  The 
Pearl,  A.  P.  plena,  Aquilegia  cuffulea,  Delphi- 
niums, Galega  officinalis.  G.  Her  Majesty,  G. 
Hartlandii,  G.  Niobe;  Gaillardias  in  variety, 
Gypsophila  paniculata  alba.  Helenium  autiim- 
liale  superbum,  Helianthus  rigidus  Miss 
Mellish.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Scabiosa  caucas- 
sica,  Thalictriun  aquilegifolium,  Solidago 
flexuosa.  white,  scarlet,  purple,  and  salmon- 
pink  coloured  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  both 
double   and    single    varieties   of    distinct   and 


pleasing  shades  of  colour ;  Chrysanthemum 
King  Edward  VII.  (sometimes  known  as 
Giant  Moon  Daisy),  C.  Li  Hung  Chang,  C. 
Lord  Roberts,  C.  maximum  grandiflora,  Irises, 
Daffodils,  and  Montbretias  in  variety.  Hardy 
and  half-hardy  annuals  of  the  following  kinds 
may  also  be  included  :  Centaurea  odorata  Im- 
perialis,  C.  Chameleon,  C.  alba.  Sweet  Scabious 
in  variety,  iMignonette,  taU-growing  varieties 
of  Asters,  Stocks,  Iceland  and  Shirley 
Poppies,  and  Sweet  Peas.  It  will  be  wise  to 
grow  in  quantity  the  kinds  of  flowers  which 
are  most  in  demand,  including  a  good  planting 
of  Statice  sitiensis,  S.  einuata,  and  S. 
Bonduelli.  Early,  mid-season,  and  late- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best  varie- 
ties should  also  be  grown  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  flower  you  enclosed  to  be 
named  is  Trachelium  cteruleum. 

Culture  of  Sonerilas,  Lotus,  and  Ceropegias  : 
H^.  Garwood.  Sonerilas  require  to  be  grown  in 
a  high  temperature  under  stove  conditions. 
Cuttings  root  easily  in  spring,  and  the  plants 
should  be  grown  on  in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  sand,  and  charcoal  mixed  in  equal  propor- 
tions. Afford  water  at  the  roots  sparingly  until 
the  plants  are  w'ell  established,  but  take  care 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  too  dry.  After- 
wai-ds  feeding  them  liberally  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  cow-manure  until  the  flowers  appear. 
These  are  usually  rose-coloured  and  highly 
decorative,  lasting  from  some  weeks  if  kept  in 
an  intermediate  temperature.  The  Lotus 
(Nelumbium  speciosum)  is  an  aquatic  plant 
during  its  growdng  period,  which  extends  from 
early  spring  until  late  autumn,  and  during  that 
period  should  be  placed  in  a  sunny  place  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  stove.  A  large  tub  will  be 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  this  plant,  but 
if  a  heated  tank  is  available  so  much  the  better. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  rich  turfy  loam 
mixed  with  one-third  its  bulk  of  cow-manure 
and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  water 
should  bo  constantly  changed,  so  as  to  avoid  a 
stagnant  condition  at  the  roots.  After  growth 
has  ceased  in  autumn  the  water  should  be  run 
off,  and  the  rhizomes  stored  in  a  temperature 
of  50°  to  55°  F.,  taking  care  that  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  resting  does  not  become  quite 
dry  during  the  winter.  Certaiti  species  of  Cero- 
pegia  require  greenhouse  treatment  and  others 
the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  stove.  The  species 
w-hich  require  a  greenhouse,  such  as  C. 
dichotoma  and  C.  fusca.  should  be  potted  in 
rather  small  pots  employing  a  compost  of  loam 
two  parts,  peat  one  part,  and  sand  one  part. 
Press  the  compost  moderately  firmly.  Stand 
the  plants  in  a  sunny  place  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  afford  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  during 
summer,  wnon  the  plants  are  making  their 
growth.  As  a  guide,  water  only  when  the  fleshy 
stems  show  slight  evidence  of  shrivelling.  The 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  species  are  mostly 
climbers,  and  thrive  bost  in  an  interme- 
diate or  stove  temperature.  Most  of  the 
species  in  cultivation,  of  which  there 
are  now  about  30,  are  included  in  thie 
class.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat  (or  leaf  mould), 
sand,  and  charcoal  in  equal  proportions  suits 
them  w-ell,  and  the  young  growths,  which  are 
slender  and  twining  in  habit,  should  be  trained 
up  strings  near  to  the  roof-glass  or  over  a 
trellis.  The  flowers  are  u.suallv  produced  in 
abundance,  and  present  extraorditiary  diversity 
in  Ixith  their  colouring  and  form.  Beyond  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  during  the  winter 
months  Ceropegias  require  no  rest,  as  most  of 
them  continue  growing  during  the  whole  year. 
See  also  note  on  Ceropegia  Sandersonii  in  last 
issue,  p.  249. 

Cyanidino  a  Vinery  :  H.  J.  It  is  desirable  to 
wait  until  the  Grapes  are  cut  and  then  give  the 
house  a  thorough  cleansing.  If  you  employ 
cyanide  of  potassium,  you  must  exercise  great 
care,  as  it  is  a  virulent  poison. 

Insect  :  ./.  /?.  B.  W.  The  arthropod  sent  is  one 
of  the  pseudo-scorpions  or  false  scorpions,  and 
is  known  as  Chelifer  geoffroyi  (Koch).  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe.  The  insect  is  harm- 
less and  lives  in  damp  and  moist  places,  and 
feeds  on  mites  and  woodlice. 

Lettuce  Roots  :  G.  F.  M.  The  Aphis  sent  on 
the  Lettuce  root  is  known  as  Pemphigus  lactu- 
carius  of  Passerini.  It  is  common  on  light 
sandy  soils  on  many  roots,  and  it  also  makes 
cavities  in  the  earth. 
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LiNN.^AN  Society  :  A.  B.  R.  No  examination  is 
required  for  admission  to  Fellowship  of  the 
Linn^ean  Society.  Every  candidate  must  be 
proposed  by  tliree  or  more  Fellows,  who  shall 
state  his  qualitications,  name  in  full,  rank, 
profession,  and  residence.  Before  a  candidate 
is  proposed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  proposer  to 
make  known  to  him  that,  if  elected,  he  cannot 
be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  paid  the 
admission  fee  of  £6,  and  one  annual  contribu- 
tion of  £3,  and  he  may  compound  at  any  time 
by  one  payment  of  £45,  in  lieu  of  all  future 
annual  subscriptions ;  but  if  he  be  not  usually 
resident  in  Britain,  the  composition  of  £45 
must  at  once  be  paid,  or  an  order  given  upon 
a  London  agent  for  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subscriptions  as  they  become  due.  Every 
person  elected  a  Fellow  is  required  to  appear 
personally  to  be  admitted  within  six  months 
after  his  election,  or  within  such  further  time 
as  the  council  may  grant.  Annual  contribu- 
tions become  due  in  advance  on  the  24th  of 
May  for  the  year  ending  on  that  day ;  but  no 
Fellow  elected  on  or  after  the  1st  of  March 
in  any  year  is  required  to  pay  a  second 
annual  contribution  in  the  same  year.  The 
general  meetings  of  the  Society  are  appointed 
to  be  held  on  the  third  Thur.sday  in  January, 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  February, 
March,  and  April  (no  meeting  is  held  in  the 
week  before  or  after  Easter),  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  May,  and  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursdays  in  June,  November,  and  December. 
Any  member  may  introduce  a  friend  by  in- 
scribing his  name  in  the  list  of  visitors. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  :   IF.  H.  II.    As  soon  as 

the  vines  have  shed  their  foliage  prune  the 
lateral  growtlis  back  in  the  ordinai-y  way,  and 
then  remove  all  the  loose  bark  from  the  in- 
dividual rods  and  spurs ;  burning  the  prunings 
and  bark  thus  removed.  Next  wash  the  vines 
with  soapy  water  made  by  dissolving  ^  lb. 
soft  soap  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water.  Keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred,  and  apply  it  with  a  stiff 
brush  to  every  portion  of  the  vine.  After  this 
has  been  done  smear  the  vines  thoroughly  with 
a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  clay,  consisting  of 
one  part  of  the  former  to  nine  parts  of  the 
latter.  The  clay  should  be  dried  and  powdered, 
so  that  it  may  be  passed  through  a  ^-inch  sieve. 
Measure  the  pulverised  clay  into  a  large  flower- 
pot (having  a  lump  of  stifKsh  clay  put  into  the 
hole  in  the  bottom),  using  a  3-inch  flower-pot 
as  a  measure.  Put  the  measure  of  tar  into  the 
vessel  after  the  specified  quantity  of  clay  has 
been  deposited  therein.  Work  the  mixture 
well  together,  afterwards  adding  sufficient 
boiling  water  to  give  it  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  paint  and  applying  it  to  the  affected 
vines,  as  indicated  above,  with  a  stiffish  paint 
brush,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred  mean- 
while. Prior  to  doing  this  the  glass  and 
woodwork  of  the  vinery  should  be  well  washed 
with  soft  soapy  water,  and  the  plaster  and 
brickwork  close  down  to  the  vine  border  with 
hot  liquid  lime.  This  done,  replace  the  loose 
surface  soil  with  new  compost,  following  with 
a  surface  dressing  of  horse-droppings  and  a 
good  watering  at  the  roots.  The  vines  rnay  be 
allowed  to  "  break  "  into  growth  of  their  own 
accord  in  February  or  early  in  March. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Dr.  K.  French  Crab. — 
F.  E.  C.  1,  Radford  Beauty;  2,  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling. — R.  Corhay.  Beurre  d'Am- 
anlis. — J.  J.  Both  fruits  are  Malster. — 
Kingston.  1,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin ;  4,  Hoary  Morn- 
ing ;  5,  Court-pendu-plat ;  6,  Norfolk  Beef- 
ing.— A.  Williams.  1,  Small's  Admirable:  2, 
Stirling  Castle  ;  3,  Hoary  Morning ;  4,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  5,  not  recognised  ; 
6.  Tom  Putt  ■;  7,  Wealthy  ;  8.  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins.—  W.  T.  M.  1,  Yorkshire  Greening;  2, 
Ribston  Pippin ;  3,  Herefordshire  Pearmain  ; 
4,  American  Mother;  5,  Schoolmaster;  6, 
Tower  of  Glamis. — H.  Martin.  1,  Baldwin ; 
2,  Batchelor's  Glory ;  3,  King  of  Tompkins 
County ;  4,  American  Mother ;  5,  Golden 
Noble;  6,  Beurre  Capiaumont. — Bonjoii.  1, 
Dnmelow's  Seedling  (Wellin^n) ;  2,  Lord 
Suffield ;  3  and  4,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  5,  Lady's 
Finger;  6,  Old  Nonesuch.— 77.  T.  Lohd.  1, 
Sugar  Loaf ;  2.  Bismarck ;  3,  Welford  Park 
Nonesuch  ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  5,  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling :  6,  Roundway's  Magnum 
Bonum.— B.  A'.  Hall.  I,  Wilson's  Prolific; 
2,  Schoolmaster. — H.   C.     1,  Lord  Burghley; 


2,  Reinette  Franche ;  3.  Sandringham ;  4, 
Alfriston;  5,  Whiting  Pippin.— .4.  11'.  D.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  such  badly  developed 
fruits. — Rutland  Cottage.  1,  Dean's  C'odlin  ; 
2,  Potts's  Seedling ;  3  and  5,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  4,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  6,  Lord 
Derby;  7,  Stirling  Castle.— II'.  Cornwall. 
Jolly  Beggar. — D.  Cunningham.  1,  Potts's 
Seedling;  2,  Golden  Noble. —  William  Yandell. 
We  do  not  recognise  your  Apple,  which  must 
be  a  local  variety.  It  has  a  fine  appearance, 
and  earlier  in  the  season  might  possibly  pos- 
sess a  better  flavour. — /.  L.  1,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  2,  Claygate  Pearmain ;  3,  Fearn's 
Pippin ;  4,  Baxter's  Pearmain ;  5,  New  Haw- 
thornden ;  5,  Summer  Strawberry. — F. 
liihfmgton.  Apples:  1,  Lady  Derby;  2, 
Yorkshire  Greening  ;  4,  Chelmsford  Wonder  ; 
6,  Minchull  Crab  ;  Pears  :  3,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  ; 
5,   Gratioli   de  Jersey. — F.   Ellis.     1,  CuUen ; 

2,  Royal  Russet ;  3,  not  recognised,  a  local 
variety;  4,  Tower  of  Glamis. — F.  A.  A.  1, 
General  Todleben  ;  2,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme ; 

3,  Beurre  Sterckmans  :  4,  Pitmaston  Duchess  : 
5,  Marie  Louise ;  5,  Brockworth  Park ;  7, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice ;  8,  Glou  Morceau. — 
G.  K.  P.  We  do  not  undertake  to  name  more 
than  six  fruits  at  one  time.  1,  Cellini;  2, 
Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3.  Potts's  Seedling;  4,  Cox's 
Pomona ;  5,  Qiiarrenden :  6,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  ;  7,  IMalster  ;  8.  King  of  the  Pippins ; 
9,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  10, 
Mank's  CodUn ;  11,  Wykin  Pippin;  12,  Rad- 
ford Beauty  ;  13.  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Welling- 
ton);  14,  Yorkshire  Greening;  15,  Broad-Eyed 
Pippin ;  17,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  18,  not 
recognised. — Harry  Williams.  1,  Newton 
Wonder;  2,  Kerry  Pippin. — F.  Dunn.  1, 
Small's  Admirable";  2,  White  Westling ;  3, 
Royale  d'Angleterre. — A.  W.  D.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. — Barvehiith.  1  and  4,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis  ;  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  3,  Gansel's 
Late  Bergamot ;  5,  not  recognised ;  6,  Comte 
de  Lamy. — A.  S.  K.  Aston  Town.— J.  R.  M. 
Tom  Piitt.— C.  S.  R.  1,  Annie  Elizabeth ;  2, 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  a  very  small  fruit,  not 
recognised. — E.  S.  1,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ;  2, 
American  Mother ;  3,  Red  Ingestrie. — H. 
S pight.  1,  Knight's  Monarch  ;  2,  Fondante 
d'Ciierne. — G.  B.  1,  Lady  Derby;  2,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh  ;  3,  Scarlet  Napoleon  ;  4,  Potts's 
Seedling ;  5,  not  recognised  ;  6,  King  of  the 
Pippins. — M.  B.  1  and  2.  Worcester  Pear- 
main ;  3  and  7,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  :  4.  Beauty 
of  Hants  ;  5,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  6,  Tom  Putt ;  8, 
Pitmaston  Pine  Apple. — Mrs.  Balson.     1  and 

2,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  3.  9  and  10,  Lord  Derby  ; 

4,  Belle  Dubois  ;  5,  The  Queen  ;  6,  7  and  'S, 
Annie  Elizabeth  ;  12,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ; 
13.  Bedfordshire  Foundling.— _&.  M.  Onez.  1, 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin ;  2,  Bedfordshire 
Foundling  ;  3,  Radford  Beauty  ;  4,  King  of  the 
Pippins  :  5.  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin. — TF.  H.  B. 
1,  Warner's  King;  2.  Grenadier. — Glenerinp 
Pari-.  1,  Souvenir  du  Congres ;  2,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis;  3.  Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  4,  Duron- 
dean  ;  5,  Gansel's  Bergamot. 

Names  of  Plants:  TF.  Harris.  1.  Clematis 
Viticella ;  4,  Herniaria  glabra;  5.  Helxine 
Solierolii.  Nos.  2  and  3  were  too  scrappy  to 
identify. — A.  O.  Datura  Stramonium  (Thorn 
Apple). — Ernestii.  No.  4.  Senecio  tanguticus. 
— A.  W.  .V,  Pittosporum  tenuifolium. — F.  W. 
Bond.  Lidigofera  Gerardiana. — M.  Cornwall, 
West  Norwood.  1,  No  specimen  found ;  2, 
Lycinm  chinense ;  3,  Spirjea  japonica  ;  4,  Heu- 
chera  sp.  (cannot  name  leaves  only). — Tom 
Harris.  1,  Helianthus  giganteus  ;  2,  Helenium 
autumnale :  3.  Helianthus  rigidus  var.  ;  4, 
Pueraria  Thnnbergiana ;  5,  Silphium  perfolia- 
tum  ;  5.  Borago  laxiflora. — M.  Helianthus  Miss 
Mellish. — Kingston.  1,  Euphorbia  virosa  ;  2, 
E.  splendens  :  3,  Phyllocactus  sp.  ;  4,  Opuntia 
Scheeri ;  5,  O.  mesacantha;  6,  0.  Kleinise. — 
E.  Semper.  1,  Phlox  subulata  var.;  2, 
Sambucus  racemosa. — J.  H.  Hard.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Pelar- 
gonium or  other  florists'  flowers. — L.  M.  R. 
Poterium  tenuifolium. —  W.  O.  B.  1,  Jasmi- 
num  odoratissimum ;  2,   Achimenes  longiflora  ; 

3,  Euphorbia  splendens  ;  4,  HibLscus  Cooperi ; 

5,  Hymenocallis  speciosa ;  6,  Acalypha  hispida 
(Sanderi).— /.  B.  Cornus  Spathii.— F.  H.  1, 
Pleurothallis  Grobyi ;  2,  Odontoglossum  Lind- 
leyanum. — A.  E.  A.     Cryptomeria  japonica. 

Notice  to  Termtoate  Employment  :  Brewer. 
(a)  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Courts  that,  in 


the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  a  head 
gardener  is  entitled  to  one  month's  notice  and 
no  more.  There  must  have  been  some  special 
circumstances  in  the  1903  case  to  which  you 
refer,  (b)  Even  if  your  employer  has  taken 
offence  unreasonably  you  cannot  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  notice,  (c)  As  to  the  extra  pay  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  the  question  turns  on  whether 
this  was  intended  to  be  a  free  gift  or  whether 
it  represented  deferred  pay  given  annually  by 
mutual  agreement  (instead  of  increased 
monthly  or  weekly  salary).  If  your  recollection 
of  the  arrangement  is  accurate  we  should  look 
upon  it  as  deferred  pay  in  respect  of  which 
you  could  claim  a  proportion  up  to  the  date  of 
your  leaving,  but  the  fact  of  your  having  taken 
no  steps  to  enforce  paymant  of  it  during  the 
past  nine  months  would  weaken   your  case. 

Outdoor  Figs  :  IF.  E.  B.  The  immature  fruits 
of  which  you  send  a  sample,  will  not  ripen, 
and  should  be  removed  from  the  tree  in  order 
to  favour  the  development  of  the  embryo  fruits 
which  will  form  the  crop  of  next  year.  Another 
season  you  may  remove  in  September  any  fruits 
that  are  not  likely  to  ripen. 

References  :  H.  W.  We  consider  that,  as  you 
wrote  asking  for  an  interview  in  reply  to  the 
advertisement,  you  must  be  taken  to  have 
applied  for  the  situation  and  that  legally  the 
advertiser  was  at  liberty  to  write  to  your  pre- 
sent employer  without  first  communicating 
W'ith  you  .  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  in- 
considerate of  the  advertiser  to  write  to  your 
employer  unless  he  definitely  intended  to  en- 
gage you  subject  to  your  references  being  satis- 
factory. In  applying  for  a  situation  it  is  always 
well  to  ask  that  your  employer  shall  not  be 
troubled  unless  it  is  intended  to  give  you  the 
situation  subject  to  your  employer's  refer- 
ences being  satisfactory. 

Rooks  :  I.  S.  E.  The  natural  way  of  getting  rid 
of  the  large  colony  of  rooks  which  has  esta- 
blished itself  in  your  garden  would  be  by  shoot- 
ing the  birds.  We  do  not  know  of  any  satis- 
factory method  of  so  scaring  them  that  they 
may  be  trusted  never  to  return. 

Shakespeare's  Flowers  :  Aighnrthensis.  Infor- 
mation of  the  kind  you  require  will  be  found 
in  a  volume  entitled  The  Plant-Lore  and  Gar- 
den-Graft of  Shakespeare,  by  Rev.  Henry  N. 
Ellacombe,  published  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold 
in  1878.  Copies  are  not  now  obtainable  ex- 
cept at  second-hand  booksellers. 

Shrubs  for  Planting  on  the  Top  of  a  Wide 
Wall  :  Seacoast.  Any  of  the  undermentioned 
species  and  varieties  may  be  planted  on  the 
wall  with  fair  hopes  of  success.  Juniperus 
sabina,  J.  s.  prostrata,  J.  s.  tamariscifolia, 
Taxus  baccata  ericoides,  Cytisus  albus,  C. 
pra^cox,  C.  scoparius.  Genista  hispanica,  G. 
prostrata,  Euonymus  radicans,  E.  r.  Silver 
Gem,  Colutea  arborescens,  Buxus  semper- 
virens,  B.  japonicus,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  G. 
procumbens,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  C.  con- 
gesta.  Fuchsias,  and  Ulex  europseus  fl.  pi. 

Tomato  and  MEton  Roots  :  A.  S.  B.  and  G.  G. 
The  roots  are  badly  infested  with  eelworm.  It 
is  too  late  to  save  the  plants,  and,  after  the 
fruits  have  been  gathered,  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  burning,  taking  care  to  see  that 
every  portion  of  the  roots  is  destroyed.  The 
soil  is  affected,  and  must  not  be  used  for 
.similar  plants  again,  but  buried  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  part  of  the  garden. 

Tomato  Roots:  A.  G.  B.  The  creatures  sent  in 
the  pieces  of  decayed  roots  are  (1)  the  small 
Snake  Millepede  (Blanjulus  guttulatus),  (2) 
small  Mites  (Glyciphagus  .sp).  The  cau.se  of 
the  damage  has  been  the  Knot  Root  Eelworm, 
Heterodera  radicicola,  which  is  microscopic. 
The  two  creatures  you  send  have  not  caused 
the  disease,  but  the  Snake  Millepede  does  some 
damage  t<3  roots  of  various  plants. 

Communications  Received.  _G.  B.  &  Co — F.  C — H.  D. 
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THE  MYSTERY   OF  THE   FIG 
UNRAVELLED.- 

THE  life  history  of  the  common  Fig  has 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  ever 
since  man  turned  his  attention  to 
natural  history,  from  Tlieophrastus,  who 
flourished  three  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  substance  of  some 
of  the  later  writings  has  appeared  in  the 
O'urtleners'  Chronicle  from  time  to  time. 
Noteworthy  among  comparatively  recent 
papers  on  the  subject  are  those  by  Solms 
Laubach  and  Fritz  Muellert,  reviewed  in 
the  (j'tirtleners'  Chronicle,  n.s.  xix.,  1883, 
pp.  529  and  572.  Solms  discussed  the  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  the  C'apri- 
fig  being  the  wild  condition  of  the  species, 
and  the  cultivated  Fig  as  having  been  se- 
lected from  wild  forms  which  had  deve- 
loped some  succulence  in  the  fruit,  which 
had  been  further  increased  and  improved 
by  cultivation.  Mueller,  on  the  other  hand, 
argued  that  the  Caprifig,  standing  alone, 
did  not  possess  all  the  attributes  of  a 
species,  but,  taking  it  as  the  male  and  the 
cultivated  Fig  as  the  female,  the  combi- 
nation presented  a  complete  species. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  was  satis- 
factory, and  Prof.  Tschirch's  interpreta- 
tion,   as    unfolded    below,    is   much   more 

•  1,  A.  Tschirch  :  Die  Fcigtnbaumc  Ilalicns  (Ficus 
Carica,  L.),  Ficus  Carica  a  Caprificus  und  Ficus  Carica  j3 
domestica  und  ihre  BczichiJngen  zueinander.  Sonderabdruck 
aus  dtTi  Berichten  der  Deutschen  Botanisclien  Gesellschaft, 
Jahrsans!,  1911,  Band  xxix..  Heft  3,  Seilen  83-96,  mit  zwei 
Ahbildungen  im  texl.  2,  Ueber  die  Vrfcigc  und  ihre  Bczie- 
himRpn  zu  den  Kullurfeigen,  von  A.  Tschirch.  Seperalab- 
druck  aus  der  Schweizerischen  Wochenschrift  fiir  Chemie 
und  I'harmazie,  1911,  Seiten  1-11. 

t  Die  Herkunfl,  Domestication  und  Verbreitung  des 
gewohnlichen  Feigenbaums,  Ficus  Carica,  von  H.  Graf  zu 
Solms-Laubach.  Abhandl.  Gesell.  Wiss.,  Goellingen, 
vol.  xviii.,  1882.  Caprificus  und  Feigenbaum,  von  Friti 
Mueller.     Kosmos,  vol.  vi.,  1882. 


convincing.       He     claims     to     have     dis- 
covered the  clue  and  solved  the  problem 
of    the    interrelations    of    the    wild    Fig, 
the    cultivated    Fig,    and    the    Caprifig, 
and    to    have    followed    all.   the    phases 
of  the  life-history  of  the  insect  concerned 
in  the  pollination  of  the  Fig.     In  these 
prolonged    and    comprehensive    investiga- 
tions,   Prof.    Tschirch   was   assisted   by   a 
former    pupil,    Mr.    Ravasini.      Tschirch 
set   himself   the   task   of   deciding  certain 
moot  points   by   means   of    exact    experi- 
ments.    The  first  was   whether  partheno- 
genesis, which  has  been  observed  in  other 
species  of  Ficus,  actually  occurs  in  Ficus 
Carica.       Next  came  the  question  of  the 
utility  or  necessity  of  caprification,  even 
as   a   factor   in   the   successful   cultivation 
of  the  Fig.     Then  the  real  relations  of  the 
so-called  wild  Fig  and  the  Caprifig,  and 
the     nature     of     seedlings,     raised     from 
the  cultivated  Fig.     Italy  was  chosen  as 
the   field   of   operations,    because   all   the 
materials  necessary  for  the  purpose  exist 
there.     From  a  variety  of  causes,   it  was 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  carry  out  the 
work  unaided,  and  Tschirch  was  fortunate 
in  securing  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  Ravasini.      The    latter   undertook    the 
whole    of    the    literary    researches,    and 
travelled   through    Italy,    from    Emilia    to 
Calabria   and    Sicily   for  the   purpose   of 
visiting  the   Fig  gardens  to  make  obser- 
vations and  collect  specimens  and  infor- 
mation from  the  growers  themselves.     He 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  visiting  various 
establishments,  examined  some  3,000  trees 
belonging   to   100   different  varieties,    and 
investigated  the  contents  of  upwards  of 
20,000  receptacles  or  fruits.    The  materials 
were,  in  all  cases,  preserved,  and  his  ob- 
servations controlled  by  Tschirch.    A  large 
number    of    carefully    conducted    experi- 
ments with  young  Fig  fruits,  from  which 
the  insect  (Blastophaga)  was  excluded  by 
gauze  coverings,  resulted  in  no  seed  being 
formed.   Therefore  it  was  assumed,  though 
not  absolutely  proved,  that  parthenogene- 
sis does  not  take  place  in  the  cultivated 
Fig.      The  next  thing  to  determine  was 
whether  the   wild   Fig  and   the   Caprifig 
were  identical,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
are    always    easily    distinguishable.      The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that,   the   wild 
Fig  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Caprifig  and 
the  cultivated  Fig,  and  Tschirch  proposes 
naming  the  wild  Fig  Ficus  Carica,  L.,  the 
male    Caprifig,    F.    Carica    a    caprificus ; 
the   female   cultivated    Fig.    F.     Carica     P 
domestica.     It  was  further  proved  that  all 
seedlings  raised  from  the  wild  Fig  and  the 
cultivated  female  Fig  (visited  by  insects), 
were  the   wild   Fig,   none   Capiifig,   none 
female   cuUivated   Fig,    "  which  can   only 
be  propagated  true  by  cuttings  or  graft- 
ing."   Cultivators  unanimously  confirmed 
these  conclusions.  The  cultivated  Fig  gives 
rise  to  new  varieties  ;  but  the  offspring  is 
never   Caprifig,    never   the   genuine   wild 
Fig.      The   wild  or  primeval   Fig  tree   of 
Italy   produces    three   generations    of   in- 
frutescence  (or  fruit)  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram  (fig.   120),  where  are 
given    dates    of    inception    and    ripening. 
The  first  generation,   the   profichi,    which 
appears  in  February  or  March,  in  the  axils 
of   the   leaves   of   the     previous     season's 


wood,  contains  only  male  flowers  and  gall- 
flowers.     This  is  not  an  edible  fruit.     The 
second  generation,   the  fichi,   is  borne  on 
the    lower   part   of    the    young    branches 
and     contains     only     fertile,     long-styled 
female  flowers.     This  is  an  edible  fruit. 
The  third  generation,  the  mamme,  which 
appears     on     the     upper     part     of     the 
young  shoots  in  September,  but  does  not 
mature  until  March  or  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,   contains  only  gall-flowers,   and 
is    not   eatable.     Gall-flowers   occupy   the 
base  and   sides  of  the  receptacles  of  the 
profichi,  and  the  male  flowers  are  limited 
to  a  zone  at  the  top  around  the  base  of 
the  orifice.       The  profichi  represent  the 
male  generation.     The  receptacles  remain 
hard     and     milky     almost     to     the     ripe 
stage,    and    then    only    soften    partially 
without  the   secretion   of   sugar.       Apart 
from  the  absence  of  sugar  they  would  not   • 
be    edible,    because    each    receptacle   con- 
tains from   200  to  300  individuals   of  the 
Blastophaga.       It  is  in  the  profichi  that 
the  inquiline,  or  insect,  passes  through  its 
first  stage  or  generation.     The  fichi  repre- 
sent  the  female  generation   of  the   wild 
Fig.     The  mamme,  which  always  remain 
small,   serve  only  to  preserve  the  insect 
through    the    winter    during    its    second 
stage.     They  shrivel  and  fall  from  the  tree 
as  soon  as  the  insects  emerge  in  the  spring. 
The  development  of  the    flowers    of    the 
wild  Fig  and  the  development  of  the  in- 
sect are  admirably  adapted  to  each  other. 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  most  marvellously 
organised  symbiosis  imaginable  ;   for  the 
development    of   the    insect   without   the 
plant  is  just  as  impossible  as  the  formation 
of  the  seed  of  the  latter  without  the  inter- 
vention    of     the     insect.       Tschirch     and 
Ravasini    followed    every    stage    of    this 
symbiosis  or  united  life.     After  the  copu- 
lation of  the  sexes  of  the  Blastophaga  in 
the  mamme,  the  females  leave  the  recep- 
tacles and  fly  to  the  still  quite  small  pro- 
fichi ;    the   wingless  males   remain   behind 
and  perish.       At  this  period  the  females 
are  able  to  enter  the  orifice  of  the  recep- 
tacles of  the  profichi,  where  they  find  tlie 
so-called  gall-flowers  in  exactly  the  right 
stage  for  receiving  their  eggs.     The  gall- 
flowers    are    imperfectly    formed,    having 
the    appearance    of    short-styled    females, 
in  which,  however,  the  conducting-tissue  of 
the  style  is  replaced  by  an  open  channel, 
and  the  ovule  by  a  slightly  differentiated 
knob    of    tissue    which    offers    a    suitable 
nidus  for  the  eggs.   The  female  insects  are 
exceedingly   productive,    and   capable    of 
depositing  an  egg  in  each  of  hundreds  of 
gall-flowers.       Some  of  the  eggs  develop 
into  males,  some  into  females.     The  wing- 
less males  are  able  to  gnaw  through  the 
shell  of  the  gall   and  reach   the  females, 
whom    they    impregnate,    and    then    die. 
Soon  the  female  insects  free  themselves 
and  make  for  the  orifice  of  the  receptacle. 
Meanwhile,   the  male  flowers  around  the 
orifice     have    ripened    their  pollen,   with 
which  the  female  insect  becomes  covered 
as  it  passes  out.     She  carries  the  pollen 
to  the  fichi,  and  as  she  enters  through  the 
orifice,    the   pollen    is   transferred   to    the 
long-styled,    perfect,    female    flowers.      A 
solitary  female  insect  can  convey  sufficient 
pollen  to  fertilise  all  the  numerous  flowers 
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in  a  receptacle.  But  the  insect  cannot  lay  a 
single  egg  in  the  perfectly-formed  flowers.  Later 
the  orifice  of  the  fichi  is  completely  closed,  but 
the  pregnant  female  insect  finds  another  asylum 
in  the  growing  mamme.  Here  the  process  of  de- 
positing eggs  is  repeated  and  the  cycle  completed. 
Ficus  Carica  a  Caprificus,  like  the  wild  Fig, 
normally  produces  three  generations  of  infrutes- 
cences,  none  of  which  is  edible.  The  diagram 
shows  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  three 
generations  of  infrutescences  or  receptacles,  and 
the  directions  in  which  fertilisation  may  be 
effected.  Each  generation  contains  gall-flowers 
with  male  flowers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. Occasionally  a  few  isolated  female 
flowers  are  present.     But  they  practically  never 


able  conditions,  all  three  are  capable  of  so  doing, 
though  perhaps  never  in  the  same  season. 
Tschirch  derives  the  cultivated  Fig  from  the  fichi 
generation  of  the  wild  Fig.  Having  lost  in  tran- 
sit the  power  of  producing  both  male  flowers  and 
gall  flowers  in  all  its  generations,  it  is  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  symbiosis.  With  regard  to 
caprification,  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  ripening  of  the  Fig,  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  receptacle,  or  pomological  ripening,  as 
Tschirch  terms  it.  But  he  explains  that  not  only 
is  caprification  necessary  for  the  production  of 
seed,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  production  of 
fruit  suitable  for  drying.  This  is  an  important 
point.  Prof.  Tschirch's  papers,  particularly  the 
full  memoir  in  the  organ  of  the  Naturforschende 
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120. — INTERRELATIONS    OF   THE   THREE    TYPES    OF    THE    COMMON    FIG, 
AFTER    TSCHIRCH    AND    RAVASINI. 


Explanation  of  the  signs:— <?,  ni 

(  $  ),  isolated  females  ;(<?),  isola 

Direction  of  insect  movements 


flowers:     ?,  female   flowers:    ?  ,  gall    flowers;    ^T,    sterile    flowers; 

I  males.      Direction  of  insect   movements   without  pollen . 

th  pollen  oooooooo.      The  f(t  indicates  the  edible  generations, 
of  the  Italian  names  :— Profichi=a  generation  bearing  male  and  gall  flowers.    Fichi=eatable  Figs, 
and  Mammoni=false  Figs.    Fiori  di  Fico=sumnier  or  main  crop.    PedagnuoIi=autumn  crop,  borne 
.n  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots.      CimaruoIi=winter  crop,  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  shoots. 


ripen  seed,  and  can  only  be  propagated  vegeta- 
tively.  The  female-cultivated  Fig  (Ficus  Cai-ica 
^  doraestica)  forms  two  or  three  generations.  All 
are  exclusively  female  and  all  are  eatable.  Male 
and  gall-flowers  are  a'^solutely  wajiting,  so  that  it 
is  dependent  on  caprification  for  the  production 
of  seed.  As  a  rule  only  the  second  generation, 
the  pedagnuoli,  ripens  seed;  but,  given  favonr- 


fiesellschaft  of  Zurich,  June,  1911,  contain  many 
details  of  interest.  In  conclusion,  it  may  he  men- 
tioned that  no  trustworthy  evidence  appears  to 
exist  of  seedlings  having  been  raised  from  Eng- 
lish-grown Figs,  though  general  statements  in 
some  gardening  books  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  new  varieties  have  been  raised  in  this  way. 
W.  B.  H. 


RHODODENDRON  WIGHTll. 

Sir  John  Llewelyn,  in  his  kindly  notice 
(p.  72)  of  my  little  treatise  on  Rhododendrons, 
(Present-Day  Gardening  Series)  asks  for  in- 
formation about  R.  Wightii,  and  at  the 
same  time  expresses  a  doubt  that  it  has  ever 
been  introduced  into  cultivation.  As  repre- 
sented by  the  coloured  plate  in  Hooker's 
Rliododcndnins  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  this 
species  has  large  compact  heads  of  strikingly 
handsome  flowers,  coloured  straw  yellow,  with  a 
crimson  blotch  and  spots  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  corolla.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that, 
whilst  this  plate  is  generally  correct,  it  is  in- 
accurate with  respect  to  the  flower  heads.  Her- 
barium specimens  collected  in  the  Himalaya 
show  that  the  pedicels  are  several  inches  long 
and  consequently  the  flower  heads  are  loose,  the 
flowers  being  inclined  to  nod.  I  have  also  seen 
plants  in  flower  in  this  country,  and  they 
showed  the  same  looseness  of  head,  the  pedicels 
being  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  description  of  this  species  is  as  fol- 
lows, a  few  non-essential  particulars  being 
omitted  : — 

R.  Wightii,  Sikkim-Himalaya ;  wooded  valleys 
and  on  spurs  of  all  the  mountains,  elevation 
12,000  to  14,000  feet;  abundant.  Flowers  in 
June,  fruits  in  November. 

A  small  shrubby  tree,  yielding  to  none  in  the 
beauty  of  its  inflorescence  amongst  that  yellow- 
flowered  group  of  which  it  is  the  pride.  The 
trunks  are  as  thick  as  the  thigh  in  the  large 
specimens,  and  branch  veiy  much  both  upwards 
and  outwards,  forming  a  thick-set  shrub 
of  10  feet  high.  Branches  very  thick  and  woody. 
Leaves  6  to  8,  rarely  10  inches  long,  and  2^  to 
3  inches  broad,  very  coriaceous,  deep  bright  green 
above,  the  underside  covered  with  a  felt-like 
tomentum  of  a  more  or  less  rufous  colour. 
Flower  head  much  larger  than  in  R.  arboreum, 
12  to  20  flowered,  but  looser;  scales  brown, 
coriaceous  and  viscid  ;  pedicels  1^  inch  long, 
slender,  corolla  large  and  very  beautiful,  truly 
bell-shaped,  fivelobed,  the  lobes  recurved,  over 
2  inches  across,  sulphur  yellow,  blotched  and 
spotted  in  the  upper  portion  with  crimson ; 
ftamens  10 ;  stigma  capitate ;  ovary  10-celled, 
covered  with  glandular  hairs.  The  flowers  have 
a  faint  honeyed  smell.  This  exceedingly  hand- 
some and  abundant  species  replaces  R.  Hodgsoni 
in  ascending  the  mountains,  and  is  the  most 
prevalent  species  at  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  con- 
spicuous at  all  seasons  by  its  large  leaves,  of  a 
rusty  cinnamon  colour  underneath,  and  its 
viscid  buds.    Flowers  in  June,  fruit  in  November. 

Sir  John  and  other  Rhododendron  fanciers  also 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  R.  Wightii  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  a  Surrey  garden  probably  for 
many  years,  and  that  it  is  quite  hardy.  Miss 
Alice  Mangles  has  a  sturdy  bush  of  it  growing 
in  the  open  at  Littleworth,  and  she  believes  it 
was  obtained  and  grown  by  her  brother,  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Mangles,  in  his  garden  at  Valewood, 
near  Haslemere.  After  his  death  many  of  his 
Rhododendrons  were  transferred  to  Littleworth, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  R.  Wightii  was 
among  them.  The  plant  bears  evidence  of  a  bad 
branch  rip  some  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  in  good 
health.  It  has  flowered  several  times,  and  at 
present  there  are  about  20  fat  buds  upon  it, 
promising  a  good  display  for  next  year.  There 
is  also  a  plant  of  R.  Wightii  at  Kew.  where  it 
flowered  last  April,  when  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing was  made  (see  fig.  121).  This  plant,  which  is 
growing  in  the  Himalayan  house,  was  raised  from 
a  graft  presented  to  Kew  by  Miss  Mangles. 

With  respect  to  the  hardiness  in  this  country 
of  R.  Wightii,  the  behaviour  of  the  plant 
at  Littleworth  is  conclusive.  There  is  fur- 
ther collateral  evidence  of  its  hardiness 
in  the  behaviour  of  other  species  of  Rhodo- 
dendron which  are  found  at,  roughly,  the  same 
altitude  in  the  Himalaya  as  R.  Wightii,  namely, 
R.  campanulatum,  R.  campylocarpum,  R.  Thom- 
soni  and  R.  cinnabarinum.  These  are  hardy  at 
Kew  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  R. 
Wightii  will  be  happy  in  the  open  at  Kew  also. 

Another  piece  of  interesting  information  which 
I  am  able  to  give  to  Sir  John  and  others  is 
that  I  know  there  are  plenty  of  seedlings  of  R. 
Wightii  to  be  had  in  England  now,  for  I  saw 
boxes  of  them  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  R-  Gill 
and  Sons,  Falmouth,  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  species  when  once  ita 
characters  of  foliage,  &c.,  are  known.     If.   W. 
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Fig.    121. — RHODODENDRON    VV 


IGHTIf.     FLOWERS    YELLO'.V,    WITH    CRIMSON    MARKINGS. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

A  NEW  COLCHICUM. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  En- 
field, a  flower  of  a  species  of  Colchicum,  bulbs  of 
wliicli  were  collected  in  Syria  last  year.  In  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  the  species,  Mr.  Irving, 
of  Kew,  writes  us  as  follows : — "  So  far  as  can  be 
determined  from  a  single  bloom,  it  is  evidently 
quite  distinct,  although  closely  allied  to  C. 
Parkinsonii,  from  which  it  differs  in  that  the 
flowers  are  of  a  primrose-yellow  colour — tesse- 
lated  as  in  Parlcinsonii — with  rosy-purple  mark- 
ings towards  the  base  of  the  segments.  The 
flowei'S  are  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  the 
segments  being  nearly  1  inch  across  at  their 
widest  part.  Yellow  flowers  are  rare  in  the 
genus,  the  only  other  yellow-flowered  species  be 
ing  C.  luteum,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya.  As  a 
provisional  name  C.  Parkinsonii  var.  flavum 
would   be  suitable." 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

British  Rainfall  for  1910.' 

This,  the  fiftieth  animal  volume  dealing  with 
the  rainfall  of  the  British  Isles,  has  recently 
made  its  welcome  appearance,  and,  as  usual, 
contains  additional  matter  and  new  methods  of 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  compared  with  those 
given  in  previous  issues.  To  the  horticulturi.st 
the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  of  unusual  interest 
after  the  exceptionally  hot  and  dry  summer. 
Such  a  season  must  have  caused  every  gardener  to 
realize  more  than  ever  before  what  a  very  valu- 
able asset  rain  is  in  bringing  to  perfection  the 
plants  under  hi.s  care,  and  how  helpless  he  is 
in  many  cases  without  a  sufficient  supply.  Sucli 
statistics  as  form  the  subject  matter  of  this 
book  take  a  long  time  to  prepare  for  publication, 
consequently  the  volume  before  us  treats  more 
particularly  of  1910,  which,  unlike  the  present 
year,  proved  very  wet.  Taking  that  year  as 
a  whole,  the  departures  from  the  average  in 
the  total  fall  of  rain  were,  we  are  informed, 
greatest  in  Wales,  next  greatest  in  England,  less 
great  in  Ireland,  and  least  in  Scotland.  The 
aggregate  rainfall  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles  was,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  1900  and 
1903,  heavier'  than  in  any  year  since  1882,  or  for 
18  years  The  gardener,  however,  is  more  particu- 
larly concerned  with  the  rainfall  of  the  summer 
half  of  the  year,  as  it  is  during  that  period  that 
vegetation  is  in  a  more  or  less  active  condition 
of  growth.  The  total  rainfall  for  those  six 
months  is  stated  to  have  been  in  excess  of  the 
average,  and  would  have  come  out  more  largely 
in  excess  than  it  did,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
dry  weather  in  September.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  influence  of  rain  upon  our  gardens,  it  be- 
comes nec'essary  to  enquii'e  still  further  and  to 
ascertain  something  about  the  fall  in  each 
month  during  the  .summer  half  of  the  year. 
We  find  that  April  was  decidedly  wet.  May 
rather  wet,  June  and  July  wet,  August  very 
wet,  and  September  singulai'ly  dry.  So  fickle, 
however,  is  our  climate  that  even  then  an 
erroneous  conclusion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
character  of  some  of  those  months.  For  in- 
stance, taking  any  two  successive  months,  the 
whole  of  the  rain  may  have  been  deposited  at 
tbo  beginning  of  one  of  those  months  and  at 
the  end  of  the  next  one,  leaving  the  six  inter- 
vening wee.ks  without  any  rain  at  all.  Turning 
therefore  to  the  chapter  on  what  the  author 
aptly  terms  "  rain  spells,"  that  is  to  say,  periods 
of  more  than  14  consecutive  rainy  days,  we  find 
j.liat  last  year,  in  the  British  Isles,  taking  100 
rainfall  stations,  there  were  235  of  such  rain 
spells,  or  more  than  in  any  year  since  1903, 
while  the  number  of  absolute  and  partial 
droughts  at  the  same  stations  was  only  about 
half   the    average.     The   work    includes    a    very 

•  By  H.  R.  Mill,  Direclor  of  the  British  Rainfall  Organi- 
zation.   (Edward  Stanford.)     Price  10s. 


interesting  article  on  tlie  greatest  fall  of  rain 
which  lias  been  recorded  in  a  single  day  in  every 
county  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  conclusion 
come  to  being  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
British  Isles  where  4  inches  of  rain,  equivalent 
to  18|  gallons  on  each  square  yard  of  surface, 
may  not  be  deposited  in  a  single  day.  Those 
who  are  thinking  of  starting  a  rain  gauge  should 
read  the  article  entitled  "  The  Rain  Gauge  in 
Theory  and  Practice."  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said  to  show  the  complete  charac- 
ter of  the  information  given  in  this  work, 
which,  in  addition,  contains  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall recorded  in  the  British  Isles  in  1910  by 
nearly  5,000  observers.  There  are  numerous 
maps  and  diagrams,  illustrating  the  rainfall,  and 
several  pictures  on  art  paper.     Edward  Mawley. 


REPORT  ON  THE  SEED  CROPS. 

Peas  are  very  deficient  in  all  countries,  and 
are  likely  to  be  at  famine  prices.  The  crop  is 
a  very  disappointing  one ;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
worst  in  living  memory,  many  crops  producing 
not  more,  and  in  some  cases  less,  than  the  seed 
sown.  The  demand  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Beoad  Beans. — In  most  English  counties  and 
in  Holland,  Broad  Beans  have  been  scorched  by 
the  sun  and  smothered  with  black  fly ;  many 
acres  have  been  ploughed  in.  In  some  few  dis- 
tricts, on  deep  hollaing  ground,  however,  they 
have  produced  very  medium  crops,  and  they 
may  not  be  quite  so  scarce  as  Runner  Beans  and 
Peas.  The  plants  of  Runner  Beans  have  grown 
and  done  fairly  well,  but,  owing  to  the  heat,  most 
of  the  blooms  have  dropped,  and  consequently 
few  pods  have  formed.  The  very  recent  rain 
has  started  the  production  of  pods  again,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  will  ripen. 

BR.4SSIC.A. — The  Cabbages  supply  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  plants,  having  been  in 
the  ground  since  last  year,  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  able  to  withstand  the  early  drought; 
they  ripened  off  well  before  the  excess  of  drought 
could  affect  them  materially.  Crops  of  this  kind 
of  seed  are  therefore  fairly  good,  and  the  seed  is 
in  splendid  condition.  There  was,  however,  but 
a  small  acreage,  and  seeds  cannot  be  very  plenti- 
ful next  year.  Amongst  Brassicas,  however. 
Turnips  have  yielded  extremely  short  and  dis- 
appointing crops,  the  white-fleshed  varieties  in 
particular. 

Beet. — The  Beet  crop  is  very  deficient  every- 
where. The  plants  did  not  get  a  chance  to 
grow  and  branch  out,  and  many  plantations 
failed  entirely.  Seeds  of  Beet  are  not  usually 
ready  to  harvest  until  the  end  of  October,  some- 
times later,  but  this  year  they  have  long  since 
been  cut.  although  not  yet  cleaned.  The  seeds 
will  probably  prove  to  be  very  small  and  some- 
what light,  but  of  good  quality. 

Carrots. — The  crops  of  Carrot  seed  are  very 
light  indeed.  The  roots,  having  suffered  from  the 
wet  season  of  last  year,  kept  badly  through 
the  winter,  and  the  drought  during  the  summer 
completed  the  undoing  of  this  crop.  Consequently 
the  prices  rule  very  high. 

Onions. — The  remarks  on  Carrots  apply  equally 
to  Onions,  and  the  outlook  for  these  two  impor- 
tant vegetables  is  anything  but  a  rosy  one,  plants 
and  bulbs  being  very  scarce  indeed. 

Mangolds. — Although  these  gave  promise  of 
a  fairly  good  crop  at  one  time — in  the  early 
stages — being  more  robust  growers  than  Beets 
and  more  able  to  withstand  drought,  yet  before 
the  plants  developed  seed  the  black  fly  ap- 
peared, and  gradually  smothered  most  of  the 
plantations,  stopped  the  growth  of  the  seed,  and 
killed  many  of  the  plants.  Hence  the  yield  will 
prove  to  be  less  than  for  many  years. 

Lettuces  are  not  so  bad  generally  as  some 
vegetable  seeds.  The  plants  in  some  places 
have  suffered  severely,  but  where  they  have 
stood,  the  yield  may  be  put  probably  at  not  much 
more  than  half  a  crop. 


Radishes. — The  Continental  crops  of  Radisii 
seeds  are  extremely  poor,  and  in  England, 
although  somewhat  better,  they  are  yielding 
badly.  The  promise  was  good,  and  plantations 
looked  like  yielding  well  from  the  appearance 
of  the  pods,  but  none  contains  more  than  a  few 
seeds,  and  many  pods  are  quite  empty.  The 
yield  barely  comes  up  to  half  what  was  ex- 
pected. 

Flower    Seeds. 

Flower  seeds  have  fared,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
better  than  vegetable  seeds,  and  in  a  very  few 
cases  the  plants  have  produced  good  crops.  In 
many  instances  they  have  suffered  considerably, 
and  have  yielded  little  or  no  seed,  Asters  being 
amongst  the  worst  failures.  Sweet  Peas  are  also 
a  very  moderate  crop,  although  the  quality  of 
the  seed  is  considerably  better  than  in  the  last 
two  years. 

Nasturtiums  suffered  from  the  great  heat,  with 
the  result  that  the  crop  is  a  very  light  one. 

Many  perennials  and  biennials  have  suffered 
severely,  such  as  Canterbury  Bells,  Myosotis, 
and  others,  and  the  crops  are  deficient,  whilst 
the  prospects  for  next  year  are  very  bad  on 
account  of  the  shortage  of  plants  and  the  neces- 
sarily very  late  planting. 

After  three  unsatisfactory  seasons  following 
each  other,  the  two  first  with  excess  of  rain  and 
cold  and  the  last  spoiled  by  excess  of  heat  and 
lack  of  rain,  it  may  well  bo  wondered  what  may- 
be the  result  of  next  season  should  the  summer 
of  1912  unfortunately  prove  to  be  unfavourable 
for  the  production  of  seeds.  It  would  be  so  dis- 
astrous that  we  may  well  hope  that  seed 
growers  and  gardeners  may  be  saved  from  the 
experience.     Seedsman. 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 

ERODIUM     MACRADENUM. 

Erodium  MACRADENUM,  the  large-glanded 
Heron's  Bill,  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
of  much  value  for  planting  in  the  rock-garden. 
The  plant  delights  in  a  dry,  sunny  place,  never 
seeming  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  too  much 
sunshine  or  drought.  It  forms  a  pretty  plant, 
having  very  finely-divided  leaves,  covered 
with  a  glandular  pubescence,  which  gives  a 
feature  of  some  beauty.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
pale-violet  colour,  the  broadest  petals  having 
generally  a  dark-purple  marking  at  the  base. 
The  flowering  period  is  given  as  June  and  July, 
but  this  year  plants  have  flowered  after  the 
middle  of  August.  The  plant  is  considered  a 
lime-lover,  but  it  will  do  well  in  soil  free  from 
lime.  A  free  drainage  and  full  exposure  to  sun- 
shine  are   essential   for   its   success.     S.    Arnolt. 


HARDY    FLOV^ER   BORDER. 

DATISCA  CANNABIXA. 
Although  of  highly  ornamental  habit  and 
foliage,  Datisca  cannabina  is  rarely  found  outside 
botanic  gardens.  It  grows  about  6  feet  high. 
The  pinnate  leaves  are  1  foot  in  length ; 
the  pinnae  in  about  six  pairs,  with  an  odd  one, 
are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  laciniate.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  small  Order  Datiscese,  which 
is  placed  between  the  Begoniaces  and  Cactese, 
but  with  neither  of  these  has  it  any  evident 
affinity,  unless  it  be  in  the  unisexual  flowers — of 
which,  as  in  Begonia,  the  males  are  polyandrous, 
the  females  with  inferior  ovary — and  in  the 
numerous  anatropous  ovules,  capsular  fruits, 
sub-exalbuminous  seeds,  and  straight,  cylindric 
axile  embryo.  But  the  points  of  disagreement 
are  perhaps  no  less  striking.  It  is  dioecious,  and 
the  female  plant  is  much  the  more  ornamental 
from  the  graceful  disposition  of  the  swelling 
ovaries.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layan region,  and  the  East.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  sends  up  new  shoots  strongly  every  year  with 
the  most  perfect  regularity.  There  is  one  other 
species,  D.  glomerata,  a  native  of  California. 
1}.  Irwin  Lynch. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 

THE  MAIDSTONE  NURSERIES. 
In  accordance  with  an  old-established  custom, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone,  re- 
cently invited  a  party  of  gardeners,  fruit- 
growers, and  others  interested  in  fruit  growing, 
including  some  members  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fruit  Committee,  to  inspect 
the  firm's  nurseries  in  the  Maidstone  district. 
The  party,  50  in  number,  visited  the  several 
branch  nurseries  at  Maidstone,  where  many 
things  of  interest  were  seen,  including  a  grand 
collection  of  pot  vines.  They  drove  subse- 
quently to  Allington  Nursery,  which  embraces 
some  170  acres.  The  nursery  is  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  fruit-trees, 
and  bushes.  Luncheon  was  provided  in  the 
large     packing     shed,     at     which     Mr.     George 


Apple  are  found  in  all  quarters,  and  in  a  season 
of  unparalleled  heat  and  drought.  A  plantation 
of  bush  trees  was  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  intend  to  plant  suitable  varieties  of  this 
form  of  tree.  All  the  sorts  were  heavily  cropped, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  selection 
amongst  such  large  numbers  of  good  varieties. 
Of  dessert  varieties,  the  most  attractive  were 
Adams's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  James 
Grieve,  Transparent  de  Croncels,  Foster's 
(a  very  handsome,  richly-coloured  variety), 
Winter  Ribston  ^a  fine  late-keeping  Apple), 
Farmer's  Seedling  (a  little-known,  but  excep- 
tionally good  Apple),  Allington  Pippin,  Rival 
(exceptionally  beautiful  fruits),  Lady  Sudeley, 
Blue  Pearmain  (well  named  as  seen  on  the  trees), 
May  Queen  (a  heavy  cropping  and  late  keeping 
Apple),  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Ben's  Red.  Of 
culinary    sorts    the    following    represent   a   good 


Fig.    122. FRUIT    OK    THE    POMEGRANATE,    PUNICEA    GRANATL'M,    GROWN    AT    LIVERMF.KE    I'ARK, 

BURY   ST.    EDMUNDS. 


Bunyard,  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  tendered  to  the 
guests  a  hearty  welcome.  Notwithstanding 
the  heat  and  drought  of  the  summer,  all  the 
trees  looked  exceptionally  well,  and  had  made  a 
free,  robust  growth.  Before  planting,  the 
ground  is  deeply  worked  and  well  manured,  and 
this  culture,  together  with  a  constant  use  of  the 
hoe,  has  resulted  in  a  moist  rooting  medium, 
so  that  the  influence  of  the  dry  weather 
was  not  visible  in  the  plants.  The  value  of  a 
loose  surface  in  such  a  dry  season  cannot  well  be 
over  estimated,  for  in  addition  to  preventing  the 
escape  of  moisture  by  evaporation,  all  weeds  are 
destroyed.  The  crop  of  Apples  was  so  large  as 
to  amount  to  several  thousands  of  bushels,  the 
variety  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  being  specially 
good.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  complaint 
that  this  fine  variety  is  becoming  exhausted,  yet, 
although  last  autumn  was  so  unfavourable  for 
the  ripening   of   the  wood,   grand   crops  of   this 


selection  : — Early  Victoria,  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Warner's  King,  Lord  Derby,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Sans- 
pareil,  Brabant  Bellefieur,  Mrs.  Barron,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Giiscoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Baron 
Wolseley,  Lord  Castlereagh  (a  new  variety), 
Mere  de  Menage,  Belle  de  Boskoop  and  Royal 
Jubilee.  A  number  of  trees  of  Red  Quar- 
rtnden  had  been  cut  down  and  re-grafted 
three  years  ago  last  spring,  with  Ben's 
Red  and  May  Queen.  All  the  heads  had 
teen  summer  pruned,  the  trees  were  com- 
pact, and  each  was  carrying  a  large  crop. 
"The  fruits  of  Bon's  Red  were  of  a  glorious  colour, 
and  the  marvellous  crops  of  May  Queen  were 
the  subject  of  general  comment.  Mr.  Bunyard 
has  a  high  opinion  of  this  variety  as  a  des.sert 
Apple  for  use  in  midwinter  and  spring.  In  a 
wire-covered  enclosure  were  some  200  Apple 
trees  in  pots,  all  carrying  richly-coloured  fruits. 


The  varieties  included  Baumann's  Reinette, 
Charles  Ross,  Coronation,  James  Grieve,  Rival, 
Allington  Pippin,  The  Houblon,  Twenty  Ounce, 
and  Emperor  Alexander.  In  a  large  span-roofed 
house  various  Pears  were  planted  out  against 
pillars  and  trained  transversely  under  the 
roof.  Fondante  de  Thirriot,  Beui're  Diel, 
Durondeaux,  and  Belle  des  Arbres  were 
all  fruiting  finely.  The  intervening  spaces 
on  the  floor  are  filled  later  in  tho  season  w^ith  pot 
fruit  trees.  In  another  glasshouse  Pear  trees  in 
pots  were  carrying  fruits  of  splendid  quality.  In 
orchards  attached  to  the  nursery  Cherries  grow 
luxuriantly  in  grassland  and  give  abundant 
crops.  In  other  orchards,  where  the  ground  is 
cultivated,  trees  of  Worcester  Pearmain  Apple 
presented  beautiful  pictures,  the  great  heads 
being  brilliantly  coloured  with  fruits.  The 
visitors  passed  quarter  after  quarter,  each 
containing  many  thousands  of  young  Apple. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  or  other  fruit  trees,  includ- 
ing large  numbers  of  dwarf  and  standard  flat- 
trained  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears. 
In  a  large  plantation  of  Boskoop  Giant  Black 
Currant  not  a  single  big  bud  was  to  be  seen. 
Gooseberries  also  were  exceptionally  healthy,  and 
only  the  Raspberries  appeared  to  have  made  less, 
growth  Ihan  usual.    D. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.} 

Fruiting  of  the  Pomegranate  (see  pp 
209,  228). — A  tree  of  Pomegranate  growing  on 
a  south  wall  in  these  gardens  is  carrying  39  fruits. 
During  the  11  years  I  have  been  here  it  has 
never  failed  to  produce  a  few  fruits  each  sea.son. 
The  shoots  were  cut  to  the  ground  level  by  frost 
about  20  years  ago,  but  the  stem  is  now  about 
20  feet  high.  No  protection  is  afforded  the  tree 
during  the  winter.  I  am  sending  a  fruit  (see 
fig.  122),  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  crop. 
Thomas  Sliliiig,  Liveriiiere  Park  Garden?, 
Bury  St.   Edmunds,  Suffolk. 

Edinburgh  Autumn  Show. — I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  D.  Mackenzie  for  the  information  he 
gives  on  p.  262,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
cheap  excursion  fares  which  have  for  many  years 
been  granted  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  were 
not  allowed  this  year  until  the  second  day.  It  is 
in  every  way  probable  that  the  concession  was 
originally  granted  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
and  continued  without  their  direct  request.  It 
must  be  said  that  the  concessions  within 
the  60-mile  limit  are  made  to  those  who  have 
least  need  of  them,  and  that  a  fare  and  a  quar- 
ter is  not  a  great  concession  after  all,  even  to 
those  within  the  distance,  who,  alone,  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  But  the  gardeners  who  re- 
side over  60  miles  away  can  only  reap  this  slight 
benefit  by  taking  an  ordinary  return  ticket  to  a 
station  within  the  60-mile  radius  and  re-booking 
from  there  if  there  should  be  time  to  do  so.  The 
Council  of  the  Society  would  do  well  to  study 
and  cater  for  those  at  a  distance,  as  well  as  for 
those  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  question  of  rail- 
way facilities  is  one  of  considerable  importance. 
I  have  learned  since  I  wrote  you  that  there  is  no 
distance  limit  with  the  cheap  fares  for  th« 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Association.     A  Galloway  Gardener. 

Market  -  Gardening  in  South  -  East 
Scotland. — Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  on  market- 
gardening  in  South-east  Scotland  (see  p.  23.'^) 
were  highly  instructive  to  those  interested  in 
intensive  cultivation,  as  there  arc  many  points  in 
common  between  the  methods  employed  by  these 
northern  market  men  and  "  French  "  gardeners. 
The  choice  of  the  strain  of  seeds  seems  to  be,  as 
in  France,  a  very  important  item,  for  in  both 
cases  not  only  are  suitable  varieties  grown,  but 
special  care  is  taken  to  improve  them  by  selec- 
tion. The  manuring  of  the  ground  is  also  a 
parallel  worth  noting.  If  we  accept  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  viz.,  100  to  110  tons  per 
annum  per  acre,  this  represents  at  the  lowest 
estimate  an  expenditure  of  £25,  yet  Scotch 
growers  do  not  consider  this  e.ttravagant,  anrl. 
as  with  French  growers,  the  results  seem  to 
justify    the    means.     It    may    bo    noticed    th-it. 
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whereas  in  Scotland  the  manure  is  only  used  once 
bv  digging  it  into  the  ground,  in  intensive  culti- 
vation it  is  available  for  further  use  after  having 
been  employed  in  the  making  ot  hotbeds.  The 
financial  results  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  are  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  those  who  doubted  the 
prcfits  obtained  from  intensive  gardening,  but  no 
doubt  much  of  the  success  obtained  in  Scotland  is 
due  to  the  long  hours  and  persevering  care  of  the 
growers.     P.  Aqualias. 

Stock  and  Scion  in  Fruits  and  Roses. — 

Some  little  time  ago,  for  the  fust  time,  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  a  somewhat  hurried  look  round 
the  gardens  and  grounds  at  Gunton  Park  in 
Norfolk.  Fortunately  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
well-known  gardener,  Mr.  William  Allen,  who, 
I  learned,  had  been  in  charge  since  1867.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  of  his  well-known  skill 
as  a  practical  gardener.  Having  seen  some 
Gunton  Muscats  exhibited  in  Manchester  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  hearing  of  them 
in  the  interval,  I  was  anxious  to  see  them 
growing.  The  house  is  an  ordinary,  somewhat 
old-faehioned  lean-to  structure  with  plenty  of 
light,  yet  not  glazed  with  such  large  squares  as 
characterise  modern  vineries.  There  was  a 
splendid  crop  of  good-sized,  well-set  bunches  just 
beginning  to  colour.  One  vine  practically  occu- 
pies the  whole  house,  say  about  40  feet  in  length 
by  14  feet  wide.  It  was  originally  inarched  on  a 
Foster's  Seedling  vine,  and  succeeded  so  well  that 
the  remaining  vines  in  the  house  were  gradually 
cut  out  to  make  room  for  it.  As  is  known  to 
many  Grape  growers  Foster's  Seedling  vine  has 
a  good  constitution,  and  in  most  soils  makes 
fibrous  roots  freely,  hence  is  a  good  stock  to  use 
for  other  better  flavoured  varieties.  I  have  never 
seen  a  clearer  instance  of  this  than  at  Gunton.  A 
few  days  afterwards  when  walking  through  the 
well-stocked  nurseries  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Daniels  &  Co.,  Norwich,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  good-sized  break  of  tall  standard 
rambler  Roses  in  variety.  They  were  the  results 
of  last  year's  budding,  and  seemed  to  me  to  have 
made  extra  good  growths.  On  asking  my  atten- 
dant how  they  managed  to  get  hold  of  such  tall 
trial's  he  pointed  to  a  side  growth,  and  said  "You 
ought  to  know  this  ;  you  suggested  its  suitability 
as  a  stock  for  Roses  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
nearly  20  years  since."  I  at  once  saw  it  was  my 
old  friend  Rosa  Rugosa,  of  which  I  once  sent  you 
some  notes  as  suitable  for  group  planting  in 
home  woodlands  for  beauty  and  cover  for  rabbits, 
incidentally  suggesting  its  use  as  a  stock  for 
Roses.  I  replied,  why  not  use  the  same  variety 
as  a  stock  for  standard  Roses  in  general,  more 
especially  as  briar  stocks  with  fairly  good  roots 
are  getting  scarcer  every  year  !  YorksJiire  Gar- 
dener, September  25. 

Rhus  toxicodendron  (see  p.  262). — We  have 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  Rhus  toxicodendron 
growing  against  terrace  walls  near  to  the  Castle, 
and  in  October,  when  the  leaves  change  colour, 
it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  specimen  with 
coloured  foliage.  The  plant  is  an  old  one,  and 
was  probably  planted  50  years  ago  or  more,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  no  one  knew  of  its  poisonous 
properties  or  its  proper  name  when  I  was  ap- 
pointed gardener.  The  old  foreman,  who  had 
pruned  and  trained  it  for  upwards  of  30  years, 
was  quite  surprised  when  I  explained  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  plant  to  him.  This 
proves  that  there  is  no  great  danger  in  growing  it 
in  this  country  if  reasonable  care  is  taken,  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  of  Humea  and  Primula 
obconica,  orjy  a  very  few  persons  are  susceptible 
to  its  poison.  I  have  been  informed  by  Ameri- 
can visitors  that  the  plant  is  much  more 
poisonous  in  America.  W.  H.  Dh-ers,  Beh-oir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Ds.  Hoggs  "Fruit  Manual." — In  these 
days  when  the  making  of  gardening  books  seems 
to  have  no  end,  is  there  not  some  risk  of  really 
important  ones  been  overlooked  ?  I  am  reminded 
•of  this  now  by  seeing  an  advertisement  in  your 
columns  recently  for  copy  of  the  last  edition  of 
the  Fruit  Manual.  The  writer  has  been  on  the 
look  out  in  the  usual  channels  for  a  similar  copy, 
but  without  success.  If  a  new  edition  were 
brought  out  on  the  same  lines  with  the  addition 
of  all  new  fruits,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would 
sell  in  due  course.  Without  for  one  moment  wish- 
ing to  cast  any  reflection  on  similar  books  pub- 
lished in  the  interval.  I  do  not  think  they  meet 
the  same  need  as  the  Fruit  Manual  did  in  its 
■■day.     Yorl-shire  Gardener. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Garden?, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Spur  -  Pruning.  —  Considerable  advantages 
are  gained  by  shortening,  from  time  to  time,  the 
spurs  on  fully  or  almost  fully-developed  fruit- 
trees  trained  on  walls  or  as  espaliers  in  the  open. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
Pear,  which,  under  good  management,  will  be 
fruitful  for  a  great  number  of  years.  By  periodi- 
cally cutting  back  these  frontal  growths,  not 
only  is  the  general  health  of  the  tree  improved 
and  the  tree  made  more  productive,  but  the  fruit 
also  is  of  a  much  better  quality.  Other  advan- 
tages are  that  the  blossom  is  less  affected  by 
changes  in  the  weather  and  the  fruits  are  pro- 
duced nearer  to  the  wall  and  consequently  under 
warmer  conditions.  Spurs  that  have  extended  to 
a  considerable  length  often  blossom  profusely,  but 
more  frequently  ihan  not  the  greater  number  of 
such  flowers  turn  yellow  and  drop.  As  a  rule, 
long,  ungainly  spurs  are  infested  with  lichen 
and  moss  to  the  detriment  of  the  tree.  They 
also  offer  hiding  places  for  the  larvae  of  insects, 
making  it  a  difficult  matter  to  cleanse  the  trees 
thoroughly  by  insecticides.  It  is  the  practice 
of  some  to  reduce  the  length  of  a  few  of  the  spurs 
at  one  time,  extending  the  operation  over  several 
seasons,  ultimately  replenishing  the  w-hole  of  the 
tree  with  ne.v  fruiting  wood.  Others  shorten  all 
the  spurs  at  the  same  time,  heedless  of  any  risk 
of  the  tree  receiving  a  somewhat  severe  check. 
Each  method  may  have  some  advantages,  and  the 
operator  must  decide  which  course  to  adopt,  after 
taking  into  careful  consideration  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  individual  trees.  It  will  sometimes 
be  found  that  where  the  spurs  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  unchecked  for  many  years  some  of  the 
buds  at  their  bases  have  started  feebly  into 
growth,  and  ultimately  perished  through  the 
old  spurs  receiving  most  of  the  sap.  It  is  wise, 
therefore,  whenever  any  ot  these  buds  show- 
signs  of  breaking  into  growth  to  assist  them  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  old  spur.  An  advan- 
tage derived  by  removing  the  extended  spur  at 
a  fairly  eai'ly  date  is  that  the  wound  caused  by 
its  removal  is  not  large,  and  consequently  soon 
healed,  and  also  the  regularity  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  tree  are  ;issured  the  sooner.  With  some 
trees  it  has  been  noticed  that,  when  the  old 
spurs  are  removed,  the  young  spur  which  takes 
its  place  forms  a  fruit  bud,  which  is  productive 
during  the  second  year.  But  it  more  frequently 
happens  that,  when  the  spurs  that  have  been  cut 
back  are  very  old,  the  new  spur  will  for  two 
years  produce  little  else  than  wood  buds.  The 
cause  of  this  seems  to  be  that,  when  a  spur  is 
allowed  to  become  unduly  large  and  extended, 
drawing  a  large  amoiint  of  sap,  the  latter  is 
checked  at  that  part  where  it  is  severed,  causing 
dormant  buds  to  push  forth.  Thus  the  energies 
of  the  tree  are  expended  at  that  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wood,  instead  of  frnit-bud.«,  which  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
pruning  been  done  gradually  and  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  life  of  the  ti'ee.  This  teaches  us 
that  ihe  spurs  must  not  be  allowed  to  extend  too 
far  before  being  pruned,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, in  oi'der  to  obtain  a  new  succession  of 
fruiting  spurs.  In  following  this  method  many 
advantages  may  be  obtained  which  will  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  trees. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


ToMATOS. — Tomato  plants  intended  for  sup- 
plying fruit  during  the  winter  months  will,  as 
their  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  require  more 
water,  but  it  must  be  applied  with  discretion, 
and,  for  preference,  in  the  forenoon.  Afford  a 
free  circulation  of  fresh  air  whenever  the  condi- 
tions are  favourable,  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth. 
A  top-dressing  ot  good,  turfy  loam,  mixed  with 
either  artificial  manure  or  fermented  horse  drop- 
pings, will  be  extremely  beneficial  when  the 
fruits  of  the  first  truss  are  set.     Ram  the  fresh 


soil  firmly.  Keep  the  leading  shoot  properly 
tied,  and  remove  the  side  growths.  If  a  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  getting  the  flowers  to  set, 
artificial  pollination  must  be  resorted  to,  dusting 
the  flowers  about  mid-day.  A  little  artificial 
heat  should  be  employed  at  this  season,  as  the 
plants  require  a  warm,  buoyant  atmosphere. 

Pot  Vines. — The  house  in  which  pot  vines 
are  accommodated  should  receive  a  thorough 
cleansing,  including  the  glass,  and  be  otherwise 
got  in  readiness  to  receive  the  plants.  The  vines 
should  be  thoroughly  matured  this  season,  there- 
fore there  should  be  no  delay  in  cutting  back  the 
canes.  Wash  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  see  that 
the  drainage  is  in  perfect  order.  Remove  some  of 
the  surface  soil  carefully,  and  afford  a  top-dress- 
ing of  rich  materials ;  but,  before  doing  this, 
see  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  not  dry.  Stand 
the  plants  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  A  week  or  so  before  the  time  arrives 
for  placing  the  pots  in  position,  prepare  the 
material  in  which  they  are  to  be  plunged.  This 
should  consist  of  long  stable  litter  and  tree 
leaves — of  Oak  or  Beech  for  preference.  The 
manure  and  leaves  should  be  well  mixed  and 
turned  several  times  in  a  place  where  they  will 
not  get  too  wet,  but  not  where  they  will  be  dried 
by  winds.  Before  being  brought  into  the  house, 
a  suitable  stage  of  fermentation  must  be  reached. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria.— No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  keep  "  Muscat  "  Grapes  as  long  as 
possible  in  a  good  condition.  The  bunches  in 
the  latest  house  should  now  be  well  finished,  and 
any  light  shading  that  may  have  been  used 
should  be  removed,  so  that  the  berries  may  re- 
ceive all  the  sunlight.  Ventilation  must  be 
afforded  carefully,  especially  during  cold  or 
stormy  weather,  and  a  suitable  temperature 
maintained  with  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Water 
must  be  applied  to  the  roots  carefully,  for 
whereas  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  must 
be  guarded  against,  dryness  at  the  roots  will 
cause  the  berries  to  shrivel.  A  layer  of  clean 
straw  applied  as  a  mulch  over  the  border  will 
prevent  undue  evaporation,  as  well  as  give  a  neat 
and  tidy  appearance  to  the  house. 

General  Remarks.— Make  sure  that  all  the 
valves  of  the  hot-water  system  are  in  a  good 
order.  It  often  happens,  after  disuse  in  the 
summer,  that  they  become  stiff  and  difficult  to 
turn,  in  which  case  they  will  need  to  be  oiled. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  air  taps  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  make  a  practice  of  turning 
these  once  each  week.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  overhaul  trellises  and  make  good  any 
defects  in  them.  Shelves  in  glasshouses  should 
be  placed  in  order  and  well  painted. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers. — Plants  of  autumn 
Cauliflowers  should  be  protected  carefully  from 
frost.  Covering  the  curds  with  the  foliage  is 
sufficient  to  ward  off  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  but, 
as  time  advances,  some  other  protection  should 
be  provided.  At  Frogmore,  we  lift  as  many 
plants  as  possible  when  the  crowns  are  formed, 
and  place  them  in  convenient  batches  for  pro- 
tecting. The  plants  are  lifted  carefully,  and 
placed  within  15  inches  of  each  other,  in 
trenches,  which  are  made  sufficiently  deep 
to  allow  a  few  inches  of  the  stem  to  be  covered 
with  soil.  Great  care  is  taken  to  retain  as  much 
soil  about  the  roots  as  possible.  If  the  ground 
is  still  dry,  the  plants  should  be  copiously 
watered  as  each  row  is  planted.  The  work  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  crowns  are  formed,  or  the 
crop  may  be  injured  by  frost  before  the  cover- 
ing is  applied.  If  these  directions  are  attended 
to  carefully,  the  supply  will  be  maintained  fo. 
some  time  after  the  ordinary  crop  is  over. 

French  Beans.— Plants  of  French  Beans 
growing  in  cold  pits  will  also  require  protection 
from  frost.  Close  the  pits  early  in  the  after- 
noon, in  order  to  retain  as  much  sun-heat  as 
possible.  Ventilation  should  be  afforded  freely 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  at- 
mosphere may  become  dry  before  the  lights  are 
closed,  or  damping  may  prove  troublesome. 
When  water  is  necessary,  it  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  lights  left  off 
until  the  foliage  is  dry  again.  Further  sowings 
of  this  vegetable  should  be  made  in  pots  to  pro- 
vide pods  in  December.     Pots  7  inches  in  dia- 
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meter  are  large  enough  for  late  crops  of  Beans, 
and  they  should  be  filled  with  turfy  loam  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  leaf-soil  to  keep  the  soil 
open.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  tempei-a- 
ture  of  65°,  and  exposed  fully  to  the  sunlight  in 
order  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth.  Beans  in  pots 
which  were  sown  a  month  ago  will  be  benefited 
by  frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Top-dress  the  plants  with  loam  and  decayed  horse 
manure  before  the  growth  is  too  far  advanced 
to  be  benefited  by  it. 

Seakale. — Crowns  intended  for  early  forcing 
ma\'  be  divested  of  some  of  the  lower  leaves 
to  allow  the  light  and  air  to  reach  the  centres  of 
the  plants.  While  they  are  still  growing 
actively,  a  copious  watering  may  be  given  with 
advantage,  as  Seakale  roots  force  better  after  a 
moist  season  than  a  dry  one.  Tree  leaves  should 
be  collected  and  placed  in  large  heaps  and 
allowed  to  ferment. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

Ey  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Stove  Plants. — There  should  still  be  a  good 
supply  of  flowers  in  the  stove,  including, 
amongst  the  climbers,  Allamandas  and  Dipla- 
denias.  In  the  case  of  the  Allamanda,  all  weakly 
shoots  should  be  removed,  whilst  the  growths  of 
Dipladenia  must  be  kept  free  from  mealy  bug. 
Clerodendron  fallax  will  continue  to  bloom  well 
if  the  plants  receive  proper  attention,  and 
care  is  taken  to  remove  the  faded  blossdms. 
The  old  flowers  of  Vincas  should  also  be 
removed.  Stove  Vincas,  if  well  looked  after, 
will  continue  to  present  a  gay  appearance  all 
through  the  present  month.  The  late  flowering 
Aphelandra  cristata  is  a  noble-looking  subject 
when  in  blossom,  and  is  one  that  repays  for  care- 
ful attention.  Where  the  dwarf  A.  aurantiaca 
Roezlii  is  grown  for  winter  blooming,  afford  the 
plants  plenty  of  light,  so  that  they  grow  robust 
and  do  not  become  drawn.  For  this  reason,  I 
prefer  to  pla^e  them  on  a  shelf  near  to  the 
roof-glass.  Ixoras  should  still  continue  to 
develop  a  number  of  fiower-trusses.  The 
Ixora  is  a  valuable  plant  for  the  stove,  and  may 
be  grown  either  as  large  specimens  or  as  email 
plants,  with  single  "heads,"  in  4i-inch  pots. 
Gardenias  that  have  made  good  growth  should 
be  producing  occasional  flowers.  These  plants 
need  the  warmest  place  in  the  house.  In  order 
to  have  Eucharis  in  flower  during  the  Christmas 
season,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  tlie  plants 
somewhat  rested  now.  Let  them  be  kept 
moderately  dry  at  the  roots  until  the  first  week 
in  November,  but  afterwards  aflord  water  more 
freely,  then,  in  about  si.T  weeks  time,  a  crop  of 
flowers  may  be  expected.  These  remarks  apply 
to  specimens  planted  out.  Give  every  pos- 
sible attention  to  plants  of  Euphorbia  pulcher- 
rima  (Poinsettias),  and  E.  jacquinifeflora.  A 
moderately  dry  house  or  warm  pit  will  suit  both 
species,  the  stove  proper  being  generally  too  moist 
for  their  recjuirements.  If  the  plants  of  E.  pul- 
cherrima  are  checked  by  a  chill  when  the  bracts 
begin  to  develop,  the  immature  bracts  will  often 
drop.  Too  much  water  at  the  roots,  or  a  sluggish 
root-action  will  bring  about  the  same  result. 
Where  Eranthemum  pulchellum  is  grown  for 
winter  flowering,  the  plants  should  now  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  stove  house,  and  afforded 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  When  grown  in  a 
cold  temperature,  numbers  of  white  excrescences 
develop  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  caus- 
ing the  foliage  to  curl  up  and  lose  colour. 
Plumbago  coccinea,  which  is  preferable,  perhaps, 
to  P.  rosea,  does  best  in  a  moderately  warm 
house,  where  it  lasts  for  a  long  time  in  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  very  attractive  when  seen  by 
artificial  light.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  which 
may  be  grown  under  comparatively  cool  condi- 
tions in  the  summer,  should  be  placed  in  heat, 
but  not  sufficient  to  produce  excessive  leaf 
growth. 

Management  of  the  Stove.-  The  inter- 
mediate house  is  an  l-xtremely  useful  house,  and 
may  be  formed  by  dividing  the  stove  proper 
in  two  with  a  partition.  The  intermediate  house 
may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°,  or  5°  lower  than  the  ordinary  .stove.  In 
both  cases  -a  rise  of  from  10°  to  15°  may  be 
allowed  in  the  daytime.  Ventilation  must  be 
given  carefully,  as  these  figures  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded unduly.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere   should   be  reduced,   as  there  io  no 


need  at  present  for  much  fire-heat,  and  moisture 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  regulated  by  careful  ventilation. 
Shading  is  not  necessary  now.  therefore  anything 
employed  for  the  purpose  should  be  removed, 
and  the  glass  washed  thoroughly.  It  will  be 
advisable  to  give  the  interior  of  the  liouse  a 
thorough  cleansing,  to  make  the  conditions  as 
bright  as  possible  during  the  dull  season.  The 
hot-water  pipes  should  be  freed  from  accumula- 
tions of  dirt  of  any  kind. 

Begonias.  — Begouias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine type  are  coming  into  flower,  and  should 
be  given  occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure.  The  plants  should  be  afforded  all  the 
light  possible,  and  this  remark  applies  also  to 
those  of  B.  socotrana.  A  cool  house  will  suit 
both  kinds  much  better  than  a  very  warm  one.  B. 
Lucerna,  a  somewhat  tall-growing  variety,  but  an 
almost  perpetual  bloomer  ;  B.  Knowsleyana  and 
B.  insignis  are  also  useful  plants  for  winter 
blooming.  When  grown  in  small  pots,  the  plants 
are  useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  dwelling 
house.  B.  Moonlight  is  another  good  variety. 
The  three  last-named  may  be  cultivated  in  cold 
frames   and   pits  during  the   summer. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.   P.    Brotherston,    Gardener   to    the    Earl   of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tyninghanie,  East  Lothian. 

The  Mixed  Border  (continued).— Tha 
trained  gardener  has  usually  a  decided  preference 
for  arranging  his  plants  in  lines  or  symmetrically- 
shaped  groups,  and  many  must  have  sympathised 
with  Elizabeth  in  her  frustrated  hopes  to  get  her 
German  garden  arranged  informally,  although  it 
could  have  been  accomplished  quite  easily.  The 
furnishing  of  vacant  spaces  is  also  a  matter  of 
difficulty  which  some  never  overcome.  Close 
planting  is  essential,  and,  in  the  case  of  many 
plants,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  small  portions 
planted  closely  rather  than  large  species  at  wider 
intervals.  Single  crowns  of  Acxmitum,  small  side 
growths  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  individual 
shoots  of  Solidago,  Helianthus,  and  many  sorts 
of  Ast^r  are  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  largo 
cluinps  of  these.  A  modification  of  this  method 
permits  of  the  association  of  a  few  or  more  plants 
which  either  flower  at  separate  periods  or  simul- 
taneously. A  few  combinations  may  be  cited : 
Stenactis  speciosa  major  and  Heliotrope ; 
Aconitum  autumnale,  Helenium  grandicephalum 
striatum,  and  I'hlox  paniculata  alba;  white- 
flowered  Hollyhocks  and  old-rose  coloured  Antir- 
rhinums (a  tall  variety) ;  Moiitbretia  Vulcan  and 
Blue  Cornflowers  ;  Montbretia  Rayon  d'Or,  and 
Achillea  PtarmicaThe  Pearl ;  single  blue-flowered 
Chinese  Asters,  and  light  blue-flowered  perennial 
Asters.  With  regard  to  colours  it  will  be  found 
that  a  well-arranged  border  changes  its  dominat- 
ing tints  luiturally  with  the  seasons.  At  the 
present  time  yellow  is  strongly  in  evidence,  as  it 
is  also  in  the  spring.  But  when  the  Delphiniums 
are  in  flower  they  give  a  blue  tone  to  the  borders, 
and  at  other  times  red  flowers  are  prominent.  To 
ensure  success  with  the  mixed  border,  it  is  im- 
perative to  select  the  plant*  with  the  greatest 
care.  The  general  effect  must  always  be  studied, 
and  the  intiividual  plants  must  be  subservient  to 
the  general  scheme.  This  is  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  small  borders,  and  even  in  large 
borders  it  is  possible  to  detract  from  their  effec- 
tiveness by  employing  too  much  variety.  It  is 
better  to  plant  novelties  in  the  reserve  garden 
and  employ  them  for  filling  gaps  rather  than  to 
give  them  a  place  in  the  border  before  they  have 
been  proved.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  transfer 
them  to  the  border  when  in  flower  if  they  realise 
expectations,  and  much  better  than  having  to 
remove  them  because  they  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  removal  of  plants  that  have  failed 
to  please  when  in  flower  and  the  substitution  of 
others  is  not  so  often  practised  as  it  might  be, 
probably  because  the  facility  with  which  this 
may  be  done  is  not  generally  understood.  Some 
plants  aj-e  well  worth  preserving  for  the  effect  of 
their  seed  vessels  and  fruits ;  cxaini)lps  may  be 
given  in  Astilbc  .\runoiis,  Bocconias,  Cimicifugas, 
and  Phlomi.s  Samia.  In  other  subjects  the  foliage 
lends  an  additional  charm,  and  stich  plants  as 
Megasia  cordifolia  and  broad-leaved  Irises  may  be 
included  for  this  reason.  There  are  a  few  stately 
plants  which,  though  tall  of  habit,  should  be 
arranged  near  to  the  front  of  the  border ;  Lilium 
Martagon  and  its  varieties,  L.  candidum,  L. 
tigrinum,  L.  Henryi,  Gladioli,  and  Montbretias 
are  examples.     Nor  should  sweet-smelling  flowers, 


such  as  Carnations,  be  arranged  elsewhere  than 
along  the  front.  Although  the  mixed  flower 
border  is  by  many  considered  a  very  simple  form 
of  flower  gardening,  a  perfect  arrangement  is  very 
rarely  accomplished  even  by  the  most  expert  gar- 
deners. 

Tuberous-rooted  Plants.— As  soon  as  the 
foli,-ige  of  Begonias  is  frosted  the  tubers  should 
be  lifted  and  placed  in  one  of  the  vineries  to  dry. 
I  do  not  remove  the  whole  of  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  believing  that  it  acts  as  a  preservative. 
They  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  store.  Dahlias, 
however,  should  be  stored  where  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  is  maintained.  As  in  the 
case  of  Begonias  the  soil  should  not  be  wholly  re- 
moved from  the  tubers,  which  need  not  be  dried 
previous  to  storing  them.  Gladioli  are  also  ready 
to  be  shifted.  The  leaves,  if  not  decaved,  should 
not  be  cut  off,  but  the  entire  plants  laid  out  on 
the  borders  of  a  Peach  house  till  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  soil 
cleaned  off  the  cornis.  and  the  bulbils  removed 
for  increasing  the  stock.  The  corms  of  Gladioli 
wiU  keep  well  in  an  ordinary  fruit  room. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  .Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  H.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFOKD,  K.C.V.O.,  CLE.,  VVeslonbirl,  Gloucestershire. 

Vanda  ccerulea. — Vanda  eosrulea  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids,  ,-ind  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  with 
cultivators.  The  blossoms  are  alwavs  of  a  much 
better  colour  where  the  air  is  pure  than  in  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  The  plants 
wiU  sometimes  bloom  during  the  summer,  but  the 
flowers  that  are  produced  during  the  autumn 
months  are  usually  the  finest,  and  they  last  six 
weeks  or  more  in  perfection.  It  is  no  ea"sv  matter 
to  maintain  a  large  number  of  plants  of  this  beau- 
tiful species  in  a  robust  condition.  They  thrive 
best  where  there  is  a  constant  supplv  of  fresh  air, 
a  humid  atmosphere,  and  plentv  of  I'ight.  Grown 
under  these  conditions  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
be  affected  with  leaf  spottmg.  which  gives  them 
an  unsightly  appearance.  Spotted  leaves  are  most 
prevalent  durnig  the  winter  months  when  the 
plants  are  least  active,  and  the  only  method  of 
combating  the  tix>uble  is  to  avoid  excessive  mois- 
ture both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  and 
at  the  same  time  to  afford  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  whenever  the  conditions  are  favourable.  A 
cool,  intermediate  temperature  is  suitable  for  the 
plants,  which  may  now  be  ex|x)spd  to  full  sun- 
shine, no  shading  of  any  kind  being  needed. 

V.  Kimballiana  and  v.  Watsonm.  — 
These  Vandas  are  two  of  the  most  charming  and 
fascinating  plants  in  the  whole  Orchid  family. 
Their  habits  of  growth  are  similar,  and  the 
flowers  also  are  alike,  except  in  colour,  those 
of  V.  Watsonii  beinp  pure  white.  The  flower- 
spikes  of  both  species  .ire  well  advanced,  but 
before  the  blotmis  commence  to  expand,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  slightly  warmer  anil  drier 
house,  where  the  flowers  will  develop  better  and 
not  be  so  likely  to  become  spotted  as  in  a  cool, 
moist  house.  After  the  flowers  are  over,  the 
fleshy  roots  should  be  afforded  less  water,  re- 
ducing the  amount  gradually.  During  winter  the 
plants  may  be  rested  in  company  with  V.  ccerulea, 
affording  water  to  the  roots  only  when  the  leaves 
show  signs  of  shrivelling. 

Dwarf  L.clias.— The  dwarf-habited  La;lia 
pripstans,  L.  Dayana  and  L.  pumila.  are  most 
valuable  little  Orchids  for  flowering  at  this  season. 
All  the  plants  succeed  best  when  grown  in  shallow 
pans  .suspended  in  the  cool,  intermediate  house, 
and  the  roots  require  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil.  As 
these  kinds  produce  their  flowers  before  the  new 
growths  are  fully  developed,  the  water  supply 
must  not  be  diminished  until  the  little  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  quite  filled  out,  but  when  the  thickened 
growths  are  ripe  and  plump,  little  water  will  be 
needed  in  winter,  although  shrivelling  must  be 
avoided.  The  small  white  scale,  so  destructive  in 
the  case  of  large  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  is  (?-)ubly 
injurious  to  these  small  species. 

L.«LiA  MONOPHVLLA — This  beautiful  little 
species,  which  Ls  now  flowering,  is  distinct  from 
the  majority  comprising  the  genus.  The  plant, 
having  no  pseudo-bulbs,  needs  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  a  certain  amount  of  water  at  the  iwjts  during 
the  whole  year.  L.  monophylla  succeeds  best 
in  small,  shallow  pans  suspended  in  a  light  |x>si- 
tion  in  the  cool  house,  but  it  must  be  shaded  front 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  seat  to  the  PUB- 
LI5MKR.  4'.    Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 

w.c. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
tor  tiaming,  should  be  adiiressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41.   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  onlv  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  ivriter.  If  desired^  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed^  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Jpecial  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement .  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18— 

R.H.S.  Ireland  Winter  Sh.  (2  days).  North  of  England 
Hort.  See.  Sh.  at  Leeds.  (Lecture,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Mr.  H. 
Somers  Rivers  on  "  Fruit-Growing  in  Orchard  Houses.") 

Average    Mean    Temperat 
deduced  from  observatic 
at  Greenwich— 49-1°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— »>i(nfsrfo;',  October  U  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  68"  ; 
Min.  50°. 
Gardener!.'  Chtonicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London, — Thursday,  October  12 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  30°  ;  Temp.  53"  ;  Weather— 
Slight  fog. 
Provinces.— H/ti/Bfsrf(jv,  October  It:  Max  63"  Cam- 
bridge; Min.  48°  Hull. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Royal  Gardens,  Hampton 
Court,  by  order  of  Mr.  ].  Naylor,  by  Protberoe  & 
Morris,  at  12. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,    Cheapside,   E.C.,  by    Protheroe    & 

Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Bulbs,  Rose  Trees.  Shrubs  and  Perennials,  at  Stevens's 

Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C, 

at  12.30. 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Nursery  Stock,  at  The  Nurseries,  South  Woodford,  by 

order  of  Mr.  John  Eraser,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

34,000  Maiden  Apples,  at  Ladd's  Court,  Chart.  Sutton, 

near     Maidstone,     by    order    of     Mr.    A.     Miskin,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

Palms   and  Plants,  at   67   &    68,   Cheapside,    E.C.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 
THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Collection  of   Orchids  formed   by  H.   Little,   Esq.,   at 

67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


The 
Conference 


The  fourth  international 
conference  on  genetics  was 
on  Genetics.  ^^Id  at  Paris  on  Septem- 
ber 18  to  September  23, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France.  The 
conference  was  opened  by  a  reception,  at 
which  the  foreign  members  were  wel- 
comed by  their  French  colleagues  ;  the  in- 
augural addresses  were  followed  by  a  lan- 
tern display,  given  by  M.  Gaumont,  who 
showed,  among  other  things,  some  re- 
markably vivid  and  accurate  examples  of 
photography  in  colours,  as  applied  to 
plants.  M.  Gaumont  also  showed  an  in- 
teresting series  of  cinematograph  pic- 
tures depicting  in  detail  the  teclmique  of 
emasculating  and  cross-fertilising  Wheats. 
The  communications  brought  before  the 
conference  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  in 
a  later  issue  ;  for  the  present  we  shall 
only  refer  briefly  to  a  few  papers  of  more 
general  scientific  or  practical  interest. 

Miss  Saunders,  whose  experiments  in 
the  inheritance  of  doubleness  in  flowers 
are  well  known,  gave  a  resume  of  some  of 
her  work  on  this  subject.  In  some  cases 
the  inheritance  of  doubleness  follows 
simple  Mendelian  lines  ;  in  others  it  is  of 
a  very  complex  type,  which,  however,  Miss 
Saunders  has  shown  to  be  capable  of  inter- 


pretation on  the  hypothesis  that  simple- 
ness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  two  factors. 
She  confirms  in  some  degree  the  common 
opinion  that  old  seeds  give  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  doubles,  the  explanation  being 
that  the  seeds  destined  to  give  doubles 
possess  a  greater  vitality  than  those  which 
give  rise  to  singles. 

The  behaviour  of  hybrids  between  dif- 
ferent species  was  dealt  with  by  Professor 
Baur  and  Professor  Lotsy.  Antirrhinum 
raajus  was  crossed  reciprocally  with  A. 
niolle,  A.  sempervirens,  A.  latifolius  and 
other  species.  The  Fa  and  F3  generations 
from  these  crosses  give  the  clearest  pos- 
sible evidence  of  segregation  ;  the  number 
of  factors  involved  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  of  500  plants,  scarcely  any 
two  were  of  identical  appearance.  A  fur- 
ther point  of  interest  was  the  appearance 
of  a  new  type  of  flower  in  the  Fo  from  A. 
majus  X  A.  molle.  In  these  flowers  the 
lips  of  the  corolla  are  unlike  the  usual 
Antirrhinum  type,  recalling  rather  the 
shape  of  the  corolla  of  Ehinanthus. 

The  papers  dealing  with  cereals  were 
sufiiciently  numerous  to  provide  the  en- 
tire programme  for  one  sitting  of  the  con- 
ference. Dr.  Nilsson-Ehle  described  ex- 
periments which  go  to  show  that  resist- 
ance to  cold  and  precocity  in  Wheat  and 
Oats  depend  upon  combinations  of  Men- 
delian factors,  successful  selection  for 
these  characters  signifying  a  re-grouping 
of  the  factors  into  combinations  m.ore  and 
more  advantageous  under  the  given  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Surface  gave  the  results  of  select- 
ing Maize  for  protein-content  An  analy- 
sis of  the  pedigree  of  the  selected  Maize 
showed  that  the  last  generation  consists 
entirely  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
original  stock,  that  is  to  say,  the  result  of 
selection  has  been  to  isolate  a  "  pure 
line  "  of  high  protein-content. 

Mr.  Orton  described  the  results  of  selec- 
tion for  immunity  from  "  or  resistance  to  " 
fungous  and  bacterial  diseases  in  varieties 
of  Cotton,  in  the  Cow  Pea,  and  the  Water 
Melon.  The  "wilt"  of  all  these  plants  is 
caused  by  species  of  Fusarium,  while  the 
Cow  Pea  is  also  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
"  eel  worm  "  (Heterodora  radicicola). 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  no  resistant 
plants  of  the  Water  Melon  were  to  be 
found.  The  Water  Melon  was,  therefore, 
crossed  with  a  non-edible  Melon  resistant 
to  "  wilt."  Fi  gave  an  intermediate 
form,  and  Fo  gave  a  great  diversity  of 
types.  From  the  later  generations  there 
has  been  selected  a  type  combining  the 
edible  qualities  of  the  Water  Melon  with 
the  greater  power  of  resistance  to  disease 
derived  from  the  non-edible  parent. 

Professor  Swingle  described  some  inter- 
esting crosses  between  species  of  Citrus, 
in  which  several  distinct  types  appeared 
in  Fi.  M.  Gard  also  gave  instandes  of  a 
similar  phenomenon  in  Cistus  crosses. 

Results  of  great  importance  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint  were  announced 
by  Mr.  Bateson  and  Professor  Punnett. 
These  results,  of  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  give  a  brief  summary,  will  be 
described  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  all  students  of  genetics  are  aware 
that   the    F2    generations    of    certain    di- 


hybrid  crosses  show  marked  numerical 
departures  from  the  normal  ratio  of 
9:3:3:1.  Though  the  departure  is 
marked,  it  is  quite  regular,  and  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  ga- 
metic coupling.  This  year,  Professor  Pun- 
nett's  experiments  with  Sweet  Pea,  in 
which  the  characters  concerned  were 
sterility  and  a  curious  malformation  of  the 
flower  (Cretin  Pea),  have  shown  that  just 
as  partial  coupling  may  occur,  so  may 
partial  repulsion  take  place  between  the 
factors  for  separate  characters. 

During  the  course  of  the  conference, 
visits  were  paid  to  the  Institut  Pasteur 
in  Paris  and  at  Garches,  to  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  a  day  was  also  set 
apart  for  an  excursion  to  the  famous 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  and  Company,  at  Verrieres-le- 
Buisson,  where  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference were  entertained  at  lunch  by  M. 
Ph.  de  Vilmorin.  The  scientific  and  horti- 
cultural work  of  M.  de  Vilmorin  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  eulogy  from  us,  and  we 
need  only  say  that  the  objects  of  interest 
found  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  admirable 
museum  and  library  at  Verrieres  were  ap- 
preciated to  the  full  by  the  members  of 
the  conference. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  add  a  word  of 
congratulation  and  of  thanks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  organisation  of 
the  conference,  and  specially  to  M.  Ph.  de 
Vilmorin,  whose  indefatigable  activities 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  which 
attended  the  conference. 

The  year  1911  will  long  be  re- 
'*''°/th'^*^  membered  as  one  of  the  most 
Seed  Crops,  tl'sastrous  Seed  seasons  on 
record,  not  so  much  from  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  but  from  the  extreme 
shortage  of  many  crops.  This  great  de- 
ficiency, as  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed 
report  on  p.  270,  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  country,  but  is  universal  ;  more- 
over following,  as  it  does,  the  poor  seed 
harvest  of  the  two  previous  wet  and  cold 
seasons,  nearly  all  seeds  are  this  year 
particularly  scarce  and  dear.  Hot,  almost 
rainless,  summer  weather  prevailed  all 
over  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  Germany 
and  some  parts  of  France  seem  to  have 
suffered  even  worse  than  England.  Den- 
mark, on  the  contrary,  has  not  suffered  so 
keenly. 

The  one  redeeming  fact  is  that  what  few 
seeds  are  or  will  be  harvested  are  very 
good  in  quality.  Sunshine  is  very  neces- 
sary for  maturing  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and 
a  good  vintage  year  is  sure  to  be  a  good 
seed  year,  but  in  the  past  summer  there 
has  been  too  little  rain  for  the  vines  and 
for  the  seeds.  The  drought  commenced 
in  March,  and  the  plants  had  but  little 
time  to  get  fairly  established  and  well 
rooted  before  the  struggle  commenced. 
Still,  some  plants  were  able  to  live  and 
produce  very  good  seeds,  although  some- 
what smaller  than  usual. 

The  season  has  not  only  been  a  dis- 
astrous one  for  this  season's  seed-pro- 
ducing plants,   but  the  outlook  for  next 
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Photograph  by  H.  N.  King. 

Woodland  with   Rhododendrons  at   Leonardslee,   Horsham,  Sussex. 
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season  is  extremely  bad  so  far  as  biennials 
and  perennials  are  concerned,  growers 
being  unable  either  to  get  the  seed  to 
germinate  owing  to  the  drought,  or  to  plant 
out  what  they  managed  to  grow  from  seed 
owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the  land. 

The  harvest  of  seeds  has  been  particu- 
larly early  as  crops  have  been  hurried  by 
the  heat.  In  consequence,  seedsmen  are 
realizing  the  shortages  of  their  crops  some 
weeks  sooner  this  year  than  is  usual. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration. — No 

more  charming  woodland  scenes  are  to  be  met 
with  in  this  country  than  those  at  Leonajdslee, 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Edmund  Loder,  Bart. 
Our  Supplementary  Illustration  represents  not 
only  the  natural  beauty  due  to  the  well-spaced 
Scotch  Pines  and  other  trees,  but  the  enhanced 
effect  produced  by  a  judicious  planting  of  under 
shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons,  of  which  plants 
Sir  Edmund  Loder  is,  as  is  well  known  to  our 
readers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  amateur 
raisers. 

Royal  HorticulturalSociety  OF  Ireland. 

— The  winter  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  Ballsbridge,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  18  and  19.  Special 
prizes  are  offered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  A  fruit  con- 
ference will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ireland,  on  the 
seconc^  day  of  the  show.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Knowldin,  5,  Molcsworth  Street,  Dublin. 

The    "Journal  of   Horticulture.-— Wo 

are  informed  that  Mr.  J.  HAunisoN  Dick,  who 
has  filled  the  office  of  assistant  editor  of  our  con- 
temporary since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wright,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  that  jour- 
nal. Many  of  our  readers  will  join  with  us  in 
wishing  .Mr,  Dick  all  success  in  his  new  post. 

Culture  of  Vegetables  in  Shropshire. — 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Times  on  agriculture 
in  Shropshire  the  writer  makes  the  following  re- 
marks in  respect  to  the  market  cultivation  of 
vegetables  on  a  particular  farm : — "  Potatos 
formed  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  on 
the  farm,  and  were  looking  extremely  well 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  showing  no  effects  of 
the  drought,  which,  indeed,  did  not  seem  to  have 
hurt  the  Swedes,  though  the  Mangolds  appeared 
a  little  short  of  growth.  Potatos  sell  well  in  the 
neighbouring  markets  of  the  Potteries  and  of 
the  Hlack  Country,  the  distant  chimneys  of 
which  we  could  just  see ;  and  with  this  market 
at  hand  a  good  deal  of  vegetable  growing  was 
done  on  the  root  break,  even  some  of  the  Swedes 
being  sold  for  table  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
other  vegetables.  Carrots  were  a  speciality ;  they 
required  a  deeply-worked  fine  .soil  that  had  been 
manured  in  the  autumn,  and  they  needed  a  great 
deal  of  labour  because  they  had  to  be  weeded 
and  pulled  by  hand  as  well  as  repeatedly 
moulded  up.  As  we  saw  them  they  were  a  very 
even  crop,  wonderfully  clean,  but  they  had  not 
yet  covered  the  ground  as  they  would  have  done 
with  a  little  more  rain.  Off  the  fine  red  land 
the  Carrots  pull  with  a  good  shape  and  a  clean 
red  colour,  so  that  they  can  be  bunched  up 
straightaway  without  any  washing.  The  cost 
of  the  crop  is  great,  as  much  as  £30  an  acre,  and 
there  are  years  in  which  it  sells  very  badly  ; 
not  only  must  trade  be  good  but  Potatos  ought 
also  to  be  cheap,  for  the  working-man's  house- 
hold buys  Potatos  first  and  Carrots  only  if  there 
is  some  money  left  over.  Another  breadth  was 
in  Parsnips,  again  a  speculative  crop,  even  more 
so  than  the  Carrots." 


"The  Orchid  World." — The  October  num- 
ber of  this  useful  publication  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  Glebelands  collection  of  Orchids, 
together  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  its  owner, 
J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  1912,  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  rare 
Odontoglossums  in  the  collection  are  also  given, 
and  notes  on  various  new  and  rare  Orchids,  sea- 
sonable cultural  directions,  and  reports  of  the 
Orchids  shown  at  the  exhibitions  during  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  present  issue  is  the  first  of  the 
second  volume,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  work, 
which  was  well  commenced,  has  been  well  sus- 
tained. 

FLOVk^ERS    AND    FrUITS   IN    SEASON.  — .4  boX  of 

autumn-tinted  leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers  has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr,  T,  Smith,  of  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  Newry.  We  were  not  surprised  to  find 
that  it  contained  many  interesting  and  uncom- 
mon subjects.  In  a  note  on  the  various  plants 
enclosed,  Jlr.  Smith  states  that  "autumn  tint- 
ing has  been  very  beautiful  this  season,  especially 
in  Ribes  aureum,  R,  floridum,  Vaccinium 
stamineum,  Berberis  virescens,  and  Pyrus  arbu- 
tifolius  Brilliant.  The  bluish-black  fruits  of 
Cornus  Amonium  have  been  very  plentiful. 
Plants  of  Delphinium  "  Fanny  Stormouth  " 
are  flowering  as  freely  as  they  did  in  July;  the 
variety  is  an  improvement  on  D.  Bella  Donna, 
Crocus  speciosus  Aitchisonii  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  autumn-flowering  sorts;  its 
white  form  is  very  pure.  Viola  bosniaca  is  a 
gem  for  a  shady  nook  in  the  rock-garden,  where 
it  will  continue  to  flower  for  several  months. 
Kniphofia  modesta,  with  wand-like  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  is  blooming  very  freely.  It  .e- 
quires  a  warm  corner  against  a  sunny  wall. 
Clerodendron  trichotomum  has  been  in  flower  for 
almost  a  month,  the  hot  summer  having  suited 
it.  Escallonia  langleyensis  is  flowering  again, 
and  very  freely.  Its  pink  counterpart,  E. 
hybrida  Edinburgh,  is  also  a  beautiful  shrub. 
Rosa  nitida  is  charming  with  its  fruits  and 
autumn  colour  as  an  edging  plant,  or  for  a  dwarf 
group  in  the  shrubbery  border.  Colcliicums  have 
all  been  good  this  season,  and  much  earlier  than 
usual.  None  has  lasted  so  well  as  the  double 
white  form  of  Colchicum  autumnale." 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa- 
tion.— The  Metropolitan  Public  (lardens  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  monthly  meeting,  held  at  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  decided  to  plant  trees  at  Wormholt 
Park,  Hammersmith,  and  to  grant  requests  made 
by  local  authorities  for  seats  for  thoroughfares  in 
Greenwich  and  Maiden,  and  for  recreation 
grounds  in  Poplar  and  Cubitt  Town. 

English  Gardens  and  Scotch  Moors. — 

At  the  Ryder  Gallery,  Albemarle  Street, 
Piccadilly,  Miss  Helen  M,  Bulkley  is  holding 
an  exhibition  of  broadly-treated  garden  and  land- 
scape scenes  in  water-colour,  which  she  calls 
"  Impressions  from  Nature."  These  are  inter- 
spersed with  some  clever  studies  of  culled  and 
garnered  flowers,  such  as  "  Wallflowers  and 
Primroses,"  "  Daisies  and  Delphiniums,"  and, 
especially  to  be  noted,  a  well-rendered  study  of 
"  Rhododendrons."  Of  the  garden  scenes,  per- 
haps the  most  delightful,  in  its  fresh  and  sweet 
colour  scheme,  is  the  one  which  the  artist  found 
nearest  home  and  at  hand  in  the  garden  of 
"  Blacknest  Cottage."  Tall,  white  Lilies  vio 
with  sky-blue  Delphiniums  in  representing 
"  Heaven's  Colours  on  Earth,"  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrating  that  line  of  Tennyson  which  the 
artist  has  applied  to  another  picture  in  her  col- 
lection, "  Hyacinths— that  seemed  the  heavens 
upbreaking  through  the  earth,"  Both  these  pic- 
tures charm  by  the  harmonious  blending  of  the 
sky  colours  of  white  and  blue  with  the  cool  and 


dark-green  background  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  surround  them.  But  Miss  Bulkley's 
broad  method  and  wide  outlook  at  Nature  find 
a  truer  field  and  scope  when  she  goes  for  her 
subjects  to  the  wide  and  wind-swept,  mist-blurred 
Scottish  moors  and  highlands — bounded  by  grey 
hills  m  ever-fading  distances  to  the  dim  horizon ; 
but,  in  the  near  foreground,  upheaving  at  one's 
feet,  in  splashes  and  waves  of  bright  crimson  or 
russet  heather  against  the  grey,  mouldering 
rocks ;  in  the  middle  distance  sometimes  a  touch 
or  curve  of  silvery,  winding  river  or  line  of  sea. 
Of  such  subjects  in  her  little  collection  are  to  be 
specially  noted;  "A  Soft  Day  in  Perthshire," 
"  Heather  and  Mountains,  Morar,"  "  Morar  Hilb 
from  Arisaig,"  "  Rocks  and  Heather  near  Bro- 
cara,"  and  several  other  scenes,  the  names  quite 
familiar  to  lovers  of  Scotland  and  fine  scenery. 
Nearing  home  again.  Miss  Bulkley  lands  us  in 
"  The  New  Forest  near  Brockenhurst,"  where, 
doubtless,  she  painted  her  "  Old  Beech  Tree," 
and  then  back  again  to  peaceful,  rural  Berk- 
shire, and  on  "  Crookham  Common  "  (of  which 
she  shows  several  excellent  sketches,  notably 
"  Clearing,  after  Rain  "),  again  we  find  the 
familiar  Ling  or  Heather,  which  from  lona  to 
Land's  End  crimsions  the  grey  rocks  of  the  British 
Isks  in  summer  and  clothes  them  in  winter  with 
that  russet  mantle  which  the  true  landscape 
artist  prefers  to  the  more  showy  summer  glory. 
And  though  the  banks  and  braes,  the  muirs  and 
mountains  of  "  Bounio  Scotland  "  are  not  to  be 
gainsaid  of  their  beauty,  England  can  still  hold 
her  own  in  charms  which  are  peculiar  to  herself, 
and  shake  hands  with  Scotland  over  the 
Heather  which  favours  both  countries  in  due 
season.  Before  leaving  the  gallery,  the  visitor 
should  note  three  or  four  "interior"  sketches, 
which  show  the  artist's  achievements  in  another 
genre. 

The  "Times  ■  Experimental  Station. — Mr. 
Harry  Foster,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fos- 
ter, has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Times 
Experimental  Station,  Sutton  Green,  Guild- 
ford. Mr.  Foster  has  experience  of  the  work, 
for  during  the  long  illness  of  his  father  he  super- 
intended the  general  work  of  the  Station,  as  well 
as  the  trials  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  and  Vege- 
tiible  Societies.  Mr.  Foster  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Reading  Collegiate  School,  subse- 
quently gaining  experience  at  Wisley  and  under 
his  late  father  at  the  Station  to  the  directorate  of 
which  he  is  now  called. 

Small  Holdings  Congress  at  the  Fes- 
tival of  Empire,  — .\  sniall-lioldings  congress 
will  he  lu-ld  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace,  on  October  18, 
19,  20,  in  connection  with  the  Festival  of  Empire 
exhibition.  Lord  Carrington,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  will  de- 
liver the  inaugural  address.  Subjects  for  discus- 
sion have  been  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 
Opening  day.  Lord  Caruington's  address  and  a 
discussion  on  "  Credit,  as  Applied  to  Small  Hold- 
ings," October  19,  "Production  and  Co-opera- 
tion," "  Marketing  and  Transportation."  Octo- 
ber 20,  morning,  "Equipment  of  Small  Hold- 
ings"; afternoon,  "Education,  from  the  Small 
Holder's  Standpoint."  The  secretary  of  the  con- 
gress is  Mr.  W,  H,  Jones,  Festival  of  Empire, 
Crystal  Palace, 

The  Ullswater  Foreshore.— In  a  letter  to 
the  Times  on  Saturday,  October  7,  Canon 
Rawnsley  announces  that  the  purchase  money 
for  the  Ullswater  foreshore  has  been  raised,  and 
that  the  beautiful  strip  of  Glencoin  woodland 
that  runs  northward  from  Stybarrow  Crag,  be- 
tween the  main  road  and  the  lake,  will  hence- 
forth be  open  to  the  public  under  regulation  of 
the  National  Trust.  Among  the  subscribers 
are  cottagers  and  miners  in  Patterdale  and  fac- 
tory hands  at  Leeds. 
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Yorkshire  Fungus  Foray. — The  members 
of  the  Mycological  Section  of  the  Yorkshire 
Naturalists'  Union  held  their  annual  fungus 
foray  on  September  23-27,  thanks  to  the  con- 
tinued kindness  and  interest  taken  in  the  subject 
by  the  Rev.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  in  JIul- 
grave  Woods,  at  Sandsend,  near  Whitby.  These 
ancient  and  charming  woods,  situated  near  the 
sea,  and  intersected  by  streams,  are  practically 
independent  of  weather  conditions,  so  far  as 
moisture  is  concerned,  and,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  mycologists  working  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  the  number  of  species  discovered 
was  practically  equal  to  that  observed  on 
previous  visits ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  larger 
species,  that  would  have  been  most  affected  by 
the  severe  drought,  were  very  much  in  evidence. 
Many  luxuriant  specimens  of  Tricholoma  patu- 
lum,  some  measuring  8  inches  across,  were  col- 
lected, also  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  and  beau- 
tiful T.  hordum.  Entoloma  lividum  was  also 
found.  The  number  of  species  observed  exceeded 
450.  of  which  150  were  additions  to  the  district. 
Three  species  new  to  Britain  were  collected — 
Collybia  phjeopodia,  Fr.,  Pluteus  sororiatus, 
Karst.,  and  Hypholoma  a;lopodium,  Fr.  Two 
species  new  to  science,  belonging  to  Phiteolus 
and  Clavaria  respectively,  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  primary  object  of  the  frequent 
visits  to  Mulgrave  Woods  is  not  so  much  to  add 
new  county  or  British  records,  as  to  endeavour 
to  gain  some  insight  into  the  ways  and  doings 
of  fungi,  matters  which,  up  to  the  present,  have 
been  neglected.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
members  were  entertained  at  tea  at  Mulgrave 
Castle  by  Lord  and  Lady  Nohmanby. 

Publications  Received. — New  York  Agri- 
cultural   Experiment    Station,     Geneva,    fi/.  Y, 

Bulletins  :  A  Contribution  to  the  Life-History, 
Parasitism,  and  Biology  of  Botryosphferia  Ribis, 
by  J.  G.  Grosseubacher  and  B,  M.  Duggar;  and 
Is  It  Necessary  to  Fertilise  an  Apple  Orchard  ? 
by  U.  P.  Henrick.  (Geneva,  N.Y.  :  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.) — New  Hamp- 
shire Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin :  Fruit  Bud  Formation,  by  B.  S.  Pickett. 
(Durham,  New  Hampshire  :  New  Hampshire 
College  of  Agricu]tute.)— Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  October.  (London:  Spot- 
tiswoode  &  Co.,  Ltd  )  Price  to  Non-Fellows,  os. — 
The  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  September.  (Pretoria  :  Tlje  Gov- 
ernment Printing  (il'tice.) — The  Tropical  Agricul- 
turist of  the  Ceylon  Agricultural  Society. 
September.  (Colombo:  A  M.  tt  .J  Ferguson.)  — 
The  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal,  August. 
(Brisbane:  Antliony  James  Gumming.) — The 
Journal  of  Botany.  October  (London :  West, 
Newman  &  Co)     Price  Is.  8d. 


(Dbituarj). 

Sir   Charles    Lawes-Wittewronge. — Sir 

Charles  Jjawes-Wittewronge.  son  of  Sir  John 
Lawes,  of  Rothamsted,  died  at  Rothamsted  on 
Friday,  October  6.  The  deceased  baronet,  who 
was  in  his  68th  year,  achieved  distinction  as  an 
athlete  and  as  a  sculptor.  He  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
chairman  of  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust.  He 
is  succeeded  by  his  only  child,  John  Prennet 
Fountaine,  who  was  born  in  1872. 

John  E.  Haines.  — John  E.  Haines,  one  of  the 
oldest  florists  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  died  on  September  11  at  his  honie  at 
Bethlehem.  He  raised  many  varieties  of  Carna- 
tion and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Carnation  Society. 

Nicholas  P.  Reddy. — Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Reddy, 
florist.  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  died 
at  his  residence,  32,  Laurel  Street,  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  following  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Reddy  was 
born  in  Dublin,"  and  settled  at  Fall  River  about 
40  years  ago. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OP 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

September  28. — L'oinmittee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Ashworth,  W.  R.  Lee,  C.  Parker,  H.  Thorp, 
Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans,  W.  Holmes, 
A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  W.  Stevens,  and  H. 
Arthur  (secretary). 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hey  wood  (gr.  Mr.  Wood- 
house),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group 
of  plants,  consisting  of  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  the  most  noticeable  being  Cattleya  St. 
Gothard,  C.  Iris  var.  "  Cfesar,"  C.  Iris  yar. 
"  Ixion,"  Cypripedium  Boltonii  and  0.  gigas 
"  Corndean  Hall  "  variety. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  Mr. 
Weatherbv),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Udontoglossum  grande,  with  Cattleyas 
and  Cvpripediuins,  making  a  fine  display. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
exhibited  a  good  group,  to  which  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded.  It  consisted  principally  of  Cattleyas 
and  their  hybrids,  including  .Tohn  Baguley,  Mrs. 
Pitt,  Princess  Patricia,  and  Minuca ;  several 
Cypripediums.  including  C.  callosum  Sanderse, 
were  also  exhibited  bv  Mr.   McCartney. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P..  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for 
a  small  mixed  group,  in  which  were  observed 
a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Maronii,  Odontoglossum 
ardentissimum,  0.  crispum.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba,  and  several  choice  Cypripediums. 

J.  J.  Holden,  Esq..  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), staged  splendid  forms  of  Cattleya  Iris  var. 
"  Golden  Queen,"  C.  Adula  "  Auburn  House  " 
variety,  and  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  Juliet. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,"  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  showed  Cypripediums  Germain 
Opoix  and  Gaston  Bultel,  both  very  fine  forms. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lea  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  staged  a  good  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Germain  Opoix. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  exhibited  a  fine  form  of 
Cattleya  Hardyana  var.  "  Enfieldensis  "  and  C. 
Gaskeiliana  var.  "Delight,"  both  of  which  re- 
ceived Awards. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford, 
showed  Cvpripedium  Actaeus  "  Westgate  " 
variety,  and  a  hybrid  from  C.  Curtisii  x  C. 
vexillarum. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Calllei/a  "  St.  Gothard." — A  noble  flower, 
very  evenly  coloured,  and  with  a  rich  lip. 

C.  Iris  rar.  "  Cctsar." — A  well-formed  flower, 
the  almost  round  sepals  and  petals  being  Plum 
colour,  with  a  deeper-coloured  lip.  Both  from 
W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Hey  wood  (gr.  Mr.  Woodhouse). 

C.  JIardyana  var.  "  Enfiehlensis." — A  fine 
large  flower,  of  good  colour,  and  well  marked  in 
the  lip.    From  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Iris  var.  "  Ixion.''  from  W.  R. 
Lee.  Esq.,  Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  Woodhouse).  O. 
liermania;  C'  Iris  var.  "  G.  Wcatherhy"  one 
of  the  largest  forms  of  the  type  yet  seen  ;  (  ypri- 
pedium  Euryades  X  Parherianum,  a  massive 
bloom,  following  almost  entirely  the  Parkerianum 
parent,  these  three  from  Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq., 
Northenden  (gr.  Mr.  Weatherby).  Cattleya  Iris 
var  "Golden  Queen,"  and  C.  Adula  "  .iiiburn 
House  "  var.,  these  two  from  J.  J.  Holden, 
Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  Johnson).  C.  Gasl-el- 
linna  rar.  "  DeVxjht."  a  pleasing  flower  with 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  faintly  marked  lip, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Siuart  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield. 
Cypripedium  Artrus  Westijate  var.,  and  C. 
Curtisii  X  vexillarum,  both  from  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

October  3. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall,  5.  St. 
Andrew  Square.  Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Mr. 
Massie,  the  President,  was  in  the  Chair,  and 
there  was  an  attendance  of  105  members. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  conference  and 
discussion   on   early-flowering   Chrysanthemums, 


and,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season  for 
outdoor  plants,  there  was  a  fairly  good  repre- 
sentative display  of  these  flowers  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Mr.  J,a.mes  Bruce,  Messrs. 
Todd  &  Co.,  and  Jlr.  John  Downie.  The  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Mr.  Berry,  Edinburgh, 
and  East  of  Scotland  College. of  Agriculture,  and 
the  other  speakers  were  Messrs.  Todd,  Cuthbert- 
son,  D.  W.  Thomson,  Bruce,  Wood,  Sinale, 
Eraser,  Proctor,  Porter,  Taylor,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ton. At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  suggested  that  the  members  and 
others  should  send  to  the  secretary  the  names  of 
what  they  considered  the  best  dozen  early-flower- 
ing varieties,  and  that  when  these  returns  were 
tabulated  the  result  be  sent  to  the  Press.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson's  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the 
Chairman  invited  those  present  to  act  upon  it. 
There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  single  early-flowering  varieties  were 
much  wanted,  but  all  agreed  that  the  late-flower- 
ing singles  grown  under  glass  were  much  finer 
than  the  early  out-door  sorts. 

Mr.  Todd  drew  attention  to  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  the  early-flowering  varieties  of  the  exhibi- 
tion type,  such  as  El  Draco,  and  Mr.  Cuthbert- 
son referred  to  areas  of  several  acres  of  these 
being  grown  in  special  frames  near  London  for 
market  purposes.  Several  advocated  the  planting 
to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  June,  but  the 
majority  were  in  favour  of  doing  it  at  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

Mes.srs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  showed  Collarette  Dah- 
lias and  a  new  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum 
named  "  Cynthia."  The  adjudicating  commit- 
tee awarded  First-class  Certificates  to  Collarette 
Dahlias  "  Holyrood  "  and  "  Prince  Charlie,"  and 
Certificates  of  Merit  to  "  Diadem,"  "  Prince  de 
Venosa,"  and  "  Maurice  Rivoire." 

At  the  meeting  on  November  7  a  paper  on 
"  Propagation  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.,  Wm 
Roadley,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL   FRUIT   GROWERS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Fruit- 
growers' Federation,  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  railway  agreements  and  amalgamations 
urging,  amongst  other  things,  important  altera- 
tions in  reference  to  owners'  risk  and  other 
clauses  in  the  railway  rates,  was  adopted,  and 
the  President  (Mr.  C.  S.  Martin)  and  the  Secre- 
tary were  appointed  delegates  to  attend  a  special 
conference  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  deputation  to  the  Treasury 
with  regard  to  the  giving  of  increased  facilities 
for  the  growing  of  Tobacco  for  insecticidal  pur- 
poses was  approved  and  adopted. 

Several  members  complained  of  the  serious 
loss  resulting  from  the  delay  in  the  transit  of 
fruit  and  marketable  produce  during  the  past 
season,  and  especially  in  the  return  of  growers' 
"empties."  A  resolution  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject and  also  a  protest  against  any  increase  in 
the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  English  fruit  and 
vegetables  was  passed. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA. 

October  1. — ]\Iembers  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  above  Society  inspected,  on  this 
date,  the  trials  of  decorative  and  garden  Dahlias 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  Swanley,  Kent.  The  plants 
were  in  an  excellent  condition,  notwithstanding 
the  hot,  dry  season.  Awards  of  distinction 
(xxx.)  were  given  to  the  following  varieties  for 
their  free-flowering  habit  and  their  decorative 
effect  in  the  garden  : — 

Paony-flmvered  varieties:  Golden  West,  South 
Pole.  Geisha,  Glenton,  Mnie.  J.  Coissard,  and 
Dr.  Hogg. 

Collarette  varieties:  Negro,  Mme.  Porrier, 
]\Ious.  Hugonard,  A.  Normene,  H.  Tame,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  and  Souvenir  de  Chanbanne. 

Giant  decorative  varieties:  Ethel  May,  F. 
Grinsted,  Le  Grand  Maniton,  Papa  Charmet, 
Phenomane,  and  Gloire  Lyonaisse. 

Giant  si7i(ile  varieties:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Jackson, 
White  Cloud,  and  Evelyn  Jackson. 

Garden  Cactus  varieties:  Amos  Perry,  Effec- 
tive, Decorative,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria. 


October  14,  1311.] 
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October  10,  11. 
I  HE  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
autumn  show  of  British-grown 
fruits  was  held  ou  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last  in  the  Society's 
haU,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster. Apples  dominated  every- 
thing else,  there  being  marvel- 
lous exhibits  of  these  fruits, 
although  it  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  some  visitors  that  the 
colour  was  not  more  pronounced.  Pears  also 
were  very  good,  and  the  Grapes  rather  better 
than  usual.  But  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears 
repeated  in  almost  unlimited  numbers  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  making  an  exhibition  capable 
of  attracting  many  visitors  beyond  traders 
and  exhibitors.  The  two  displays  of  pot 
fruit  trees,  relieved  by  dishes  of  gathered 
fruits,  made  a  pleasing  change  from  the  long 
rows  of  di.shes,  and  there  were  two  classes  for  col- 
lections of  dessert  fruits  cultivated  indoors,  but 
other  than  these  there  was  very  little  to  pro- 
vide good  effects.  Decorated  tables  of  dessert 
fruit  are  always  popular,  and  a  class  for  these 
would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show. 
Ba«kets  of  choice  fruits  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  so  temptins;ly  displayed  by 
the  florists  in  their  windows  might  provide  fur- 
ther variety.  The  ornamental  value  of  fruits  is 
overlooked  by  the  schedule,  for  no  provision  is 
made  for  the  great  number  of  Crabs  and  species 
of  Prunus.  which  are  very  beautiful  objects  when 
seen  in  sprays. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  Floral,  and  Orchid 
Committees  all  met  at  noon  on  the  first  day  for 
the   purpose   of  considering  novelties. 

The  Flor.ii.  Comm:ttee  gave  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  a  market  variety  of  Chrysanthemum 
and  a  dwarf  decorative  Dahlia,  whilst  the 
Orchid  Committee  grant-i-d  three  First-class  Cer- 
tificates. The  arrangements  were,  as  usual, 
perfect,  and  being  always  so  at  these  R.H.S. 
shows,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
suDerintendent,  Mr.  Wright,  the  secretaries,  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  being  overlooked. 

DIVISION    I. 

Collection  of  Hothouse  Fruits. 

(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Am.\teurs  Only.) 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  nine  disheo  of 
ripe  dessert  fruits,  to  include  six  kinds  at  least, 
and  not  two  dishes  of  the  same  variety,  there 
were  tive  exhibits,  the  whole  making  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  choice  fruits.  There  were  two  out- 
standing collections,  those  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
H.\RRlNGTON,  Elvaston,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre),  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Clum- 
ber, Worksop  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Barker).  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  whose 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  amongst 
the  finest  in  the  show.  The  other  Grape  was 
Black  Alicante,  with  solid,  compact  bunches, 
and  a  fine  bloom  on  the  berries.  Amongst  the 
other  kinds  was  a  splendid  dish  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Apples,  a  beautiful  fruit  of  Countess 
Melon,  a  good  sample  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears 
(not  quite  ripe),  Princess  of  Wales  and  Golden 
Eagle  Peaches  (the  latter  variety  havinj;  the 
finer  appearance),  Victoria  Nectarine,  and  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  Pear.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  his 
Grapes  being  smaller,  but  the  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  were  well  matched  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  had  rich,  amber-coloured  berries.  Very 
large  fruits  of  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Emile 
d'Heyst  Pears,  a  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  good 
Golden  Kagle  and  Nectarine  Peaches,  large  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple,  and  mellow  fruits  of  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  Apple  cr)mpleted  the  collection.  3rd, 
('.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  The  Node,  Welwyn,  Hertford- 
shire (gr.   Mr.   W.  Pateman). 

In  the  similar  but  smaller  class  for  six  dishes, 
there  were  four  competitors,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  Newberries,  Rad- 
lett  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Kidd).  whose  Grapes  were  very 
large  bgnches,  although  not  over  large  in  berry. 
Those  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  looked  very  tempt- 
ing, the  berries  being  perfectly  ripened.  The 
other  Grape  was  Black  Alicante.     Countess  Melon 


was  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  collection,  with 
dishes  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston  Pip- 
pin Apples  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  in  front. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Hatfield  House,  Hertfordshire  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Prime).  There  was  an  excellent  dish  of 
Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears  in  this  exhibit.  3rd, 
Lord  How.\RD  de  Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron 
Walden  (gi-.  Mr.  J.  Vert). 

Grape  Classes. 

The  exhibits  of  Grapes  were  better  than  is  usual 
at  these  exhibitions,  and  very  good  competition 
resulted  in  the  10  classes.  The  most  important 
one  was  for  two  bunches  each  of  five  distinct 
kinds ;  there  were  three  exhibits,  and  all  were 
so  good,  the  judges  recommended  an  extra  prize. 
The  premier  collection  was  shown  bv  the  Earl 
of  Harrington,  the  varieties  being  iMadresfield 
Court,  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante, 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
which  were  very  choice.  The  "  Muscats  "  were 
large  and  the  black  kinds  very  finely  finished. 
2nd,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  exhibit  was 
dominated  by  two  exceptionally  big  bunches  of 
the  Barbarossa  or  Gros  Guiliaume  variety. 
Jladresfield  Court  was  perfectly  finished,  but  the 
bunches  lacked  size.  Black  Hamburgh  was  ex- 
cellent. 3rd.  Mr.  G.  Miller,  whose  bunches 
were  matched  well,  those  of  Lady  Downes  being 
very  even  in  this  respect;  they  were  long,  taper- 
ing bunches.  Black  Alicante  and  Appley  Towers 
were  shown  well   by  this  exhibitor. 

In  the  class  for  four  varieties,  Lord  Hilling- 
don.  The  W'ildernesse,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Shelton),  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was 
awarded  the  silver  cup  offered  as  the  1st  prize. 
Muscat  Hamburgh  was  excellent,  and  the  other 
sorts  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madressfield 
Court,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  in  each  case  compact  and 
well-finished  bunches  were  staged. 

The  following  classes  were  for  stated  varieties ; 
two  bunches  of  each  variety  : — 

Black  Hamburrfh. — This  popular  Grape  was 
shown  by  eight  exhibits,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  largest  bunches  shown  by  Lord 
HiLLiNGDON ;  2nd,  Rev.  W.  Becker,  Newark 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Heald) ;  3rd,  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Airs.  Pinre. — Much  the  finest  bunches  of  this 
variety  were  shown  by  Lord  Savile,  the  berries 
being  well  coloured,  whereas  in  most  cases  they 
had  a  "foxy"  appearance;  2nd,  Mrs.  0.  E. 
GoLDSMiD,  Tonbridge,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Earl), 
whose  berries  were  the   largest  shown. 

Black  Alicante. — This  proved  a  strong  class, 
there  being  ten  exhibits,  and  all  were  uniformly 
good,  the  berries  being  a  dark  colour  with  good 
bloom.  The  Ist  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Miller, 
and  the  2nd  prize  by  W.  James.  Esq.,  West 
Dean,  Chichester  (gr.'Mr.  W.  H.  Smith). 

Madriisfirhl  Court. — Amongst  five  competitors 
in  this  class,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  proved 
successful  in  gaining  the  premier  position  with 
small  bunches  of  magnificent  quality.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  showed  larger  bunches, 
was  placed  2nd,  and  Lord  Hili.ingdon  3rd. 

Princp  of  Wah.s. — This  large-berried  variety 
was  best  shown  by  Lord  Savilk,  the  individual 
berries  being  as  large  as  small  Plums;  2nd,  Earl 
Stanhope.  Chevening,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Sutton).     There  were  four  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — There  were  six  ex- 
hibits of  this  variety,  the  premier  exhibit  being 
shown  by  Sir  E.  Durnino  Lawrence,  Bart., 
King's  Ride,  Ascot  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Lane) ;  2nd, 
the     Earl    of    Harrington;     3rd,   Mrs.   0.    E. 

GOLDSMID. 

An;/  iit/ier  black  Grape. — The  best  variety  in 
this  class  was  Muscat  Hamburgh,  shown  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  ;  2nd,  Appley  Towers, 
shown  bv  Mr.  Miller. 

An;/  other  white  Grape. — The  winning  variety 
was  Dr.  Hogg,  shown  by  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Strealham  Common  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Howe);  2nd, 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle;  3rd,  Foster's  Seedling,  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Henderson,  King's  Langley  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  L.  Pike). 


Collection  of  Hardy  Fruit, 

This  class  was  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruits, 
comprising  30  dishes,  arranged  in  a  space  of  12 
feet  by  3  feet.  There  w^ere  three  exhibits,  the 
same  number  as  last  year,  and  the  1st  prize- 
winner of  last  year.  Col.  A.  C.  Borton,  Cheveney, 
Hunton,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Whittle),  was  again 
successful.  He  showed  magnificent  fruits,  especi- 
ally Apples.  Emperor  Alexander,  Lord  Derby, 
Jlere  de  Menage,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Belle 
Dubois  and  Bismarck  (culinary),  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Charles  Ross  and  Rival  (des- 
sert), being  all  outstandingly  good.  Splendid 
Pears  were  seen  in  the  varieties  Durondeau,  Mar- 
guerite ilarillat,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice.  The 
best  Peaches  were  Walburton  Admirable  and 
Gladstone.  There  were  also  Quinces,  Damsons, 
Blackberries,  and  Nuts.  The  2nd  jirize  was 
awarded  to  Sir  Marcus  S.amuel,  Bart.,  Maid- 
stone (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  who  had  greater 
variety,  the  kinds  including  Apples,  Pears,,  Figs,. 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Plums,  Damsons, 
and  Nuts.  The  best  dishes  were  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  Har- 
vey's Wiltshire  Defiance,  and  Charles  Ross 
Apples;  Jlarguerite  Mai'iUat,  Doyenne  Boussoch 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears,  and  Pineapple 
Nectarines.  3rd,  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex 
Park,  Thanet  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Cornford),  who  had 
very  large  Apples,  good  Monarch  Plums,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  Peaches. 

DIVISION  II. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 

Fruits  Grown  Entirely  Out-of-doors. 

The  five  large  exhibits  of  fruit  grown  entirely 
out-of-doors,  each  occupying  30  feet  run  of  5  feet 
tabling,  contained  an  enormous  number  of  ex- 
cellent fruits.  Apples  largely  predominated. 
The  huge,  brilliantly-coloured  varieties  such  as 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Mere  de  Menage,  and 
Bismarck  were  cheek  by  jowl  with  very  rosy, 
smaller-fruited  sorts  such  as  Duchess's  Fav- 
ourite, Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Rival ;  all  of 
these  catch  the  eye  and  for  the  moment  eclipse 
the  Apples  of  more  sober  exterior,  but  often  of 
greater  dietetic  value..  As  was  also  the 
case  with  very  many  of  the  Apples  shown  in  other 
classes,  the  fruits  bore  an  attractive  covering  of 
bloom,  which  in  former  years  would  have  been 
assiduously  polished  away.  It  was  a  good  sign  of 
the  trend  of  the  times  to  notice  that  the  loading 
growers  do  not  now  stage  dishes  of  which  one  or 
two  fruits  are  disproportionately  large,  but  con- 
fine themselves  to  even  sets  of  fruit  which  are  of 
high  quality  and  good  finish.  Pears  were  com- 
paratively few  in  numbers,  but  those  shown  were 
nearly  all  very  fine  and  of  good  shape.  It  was 
remarkable  that  this  premier  cla-ss  'for  hardy 
fruits  would  give  the  impression  that,  beyond 
Apples  and  Pears,  there  was  really  no  other 
fruits  in  season  worth  e.xhibiting.  A  few  Med- 
lars were  shown  in  most  of  the  exhibits  in  a 
somewhat  apologetic  manner,  and  these  were  de- 
cidedly small ;  whilst  one  exhibitor  was  suffici- 
ently enterprising  as  to  include  Walnuts  and  Gob- 
nuts.  A  stranger  visiting  this  .show  would  par 
donably  conclude  that  our  leading  nurserymen 
only  find  it  profitable  to  grow  Apples  or  Pears, 
and  that  late  Plums,  the  hardy  Grapes,  Nuts  of 
various  kinds  and  the  Quince  were  not  worth 
cultivation. 

The  exhibit  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyaed 
&  Co.,  Maidstone,  for  which  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Society  was  awarded,  included  three  can- 
delabrum-like stands,  holding  choice  dessert 
Apples,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other 
dishes,  which  were  arranged  in  three  tiers.  These 
stands  very  effectively  broke  the  level,  and 
added  a  dignity  to  the  exhibit.  The  many 
brilliantly-coloured  Apples  included  perfect 
examples  of  Calville  Rouge  Precoce,  The  Hou- 
blon,  Rival  (which  is  an  Apple  with  a  promising 
future).  Lady  Sudeley  (useful  for  table  and 
kitchen  alike,  and  uncommonly  well-coloured). 
Sops  in  Wine,  as  shown,  is  a  most  attractive 
Apple,  the  rich,  deep-red  colour  being  very 
tempting.        The    name,    however,    seems    to    bo 
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employed  for  many  distinct  Apples  in  various 
localities.  Transparent  de  Croncelles  was  repre- 
sented by  a  splendid  dish  of  delicately-tinted 
golden  fruits. 

Besides  containing  many  very  fine  fruits  of 
well-known  varieties,  the  exhibit  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  an  interesting 
sprinkling  of  rarer  sorts.  Neidwetzkiana  is  a 
Russian  Apple,  the  fruit  is  small  and  some- 
what uneven,  but  it  possesses  a  very  rich 
red  colour,  which  permeates  the  flesh.  It  is  a 
dessert  fruit,  of  very  fair  quality.  Ligne  Tillisch 
is  another  Russian  variety.  The  large,  yellowish 
fruits  are  said  to  be  very  good  cookers,  and 
above  the  average  for  dessert  purposes.  Blue 
Pearmain  is  a  large  cooking  Apple,  which  has 
a  dense  blue  bloom.  Brabant  Bellefleur  is  also 
covered  with  a  delicate  bloom.  London  Pippin 
is  a  very  old  Apple  and  an  excellent  keeper. 
Fraise  d  Hoffinger  is  a  handsome  fruit,  posses- 
sing a  dense  bloom.  Medlars,  Walnuts,  and 
Cobs  were  also  shown  in  this  collection. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
relied  chiefly  on  their  fine  Apples.  Queen  Caro- 
line, rherry  Pearmain,  and  Devonshire  Red 
(with  intense  colour),  Lady  Henniker  (a  good  dish 
cf  fruits,  of  typical  shape),  Bielo  Borodawka  (a 
golden  fruit,  medium  size,  striped  with  red), 
Credenhill  Pippin,  and  Rosemary  Russet  (a  fine, 
late,  dessert  Apple)  were  all  well  shown.  This 
exhibit  included  some  very  large  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  Pears. 

Messrs.  W.  Seaerook  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Chelmsford,  had  rather  more  Pears  than  most 
competitors ;  the  varieties  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, Fertility,  and  Slarie  Louise  d'Uccle  were  ex- 
cellent, as  also  was  a  good  basket  of  the  stewing 
variety  Vicar  of  WinMeld.  Amongst  the  many 
good  Apples,  Royal  Jubilee  (with  golden  colour), 
The  Queen.  Lady  Sudeley,  and  a  very  fine  dish 
of  Annie  Elizabeth  were  particularly  noticeable. 

Messrs,  J.  Cheat.  &  Sons,  Crawley,  relieved 
their  table  with  pot  plants  of  various  kinds. 
Their  Apples  included  Colonel  Vaughan,  Lord 
Lennox,  Mabbott's  Pearmain,  and  Cowan's  Vic- 
toria amongst  the  smaller  and  brightly-coloured 
dessert  kinds.  The  cooking  varieties  Bismarck, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  Loddington  Seedling.  York- 
shire Beauty,  and  Atalanta  were  noteworthy. 

Collection  of  hardy  fruits  on  a  space  of  SO 
feet  by  (1  feet. — There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in 
this  class,  but  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view 
the  arrangement  of  Messrs.  L.4XT0N  Bros.,  Bed- 
ford, which  received  the  Hogg  Memorial  Medal, 
was  the  finest  in  the  show.  Graceful  speci- 
mens of  Cocos  Weddeliana  surmounted  a 
line  display  of  attractive  fruits,  tastefully  blended 
with  autumn  foliage.  Of  the  many  choice  Apples, 
we  especially  noted  Paroquet,  Allington  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Early  Strawberry,  Summer 
Golden  Pippin  (which  fruits  so  regularly  in  the 
West  of  England),  immense  fruits  of  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  a  splendid  dish  of  Ribston  Pippin. 
The  Pears  included  very  large  Marguerite  Jlaril- 
lat,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien  (just  fit  to  be  eaten), 
and  Triomphe  de  Vienne.  In  the  collection  shown 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  for  which 
a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded,  the  yel- 
low-coloured Apples  were  most  noticeable.  These 
included  Royal  Jubilee,  Golden  Noble,  Potts's 
Seedling,  and  Yorkshire  Beauty. 

CoJterlion  on  a  space  of  13  feet  by  6  feet. — 
This  class  attracted  four  competitors.  Messrs. 
CooLTNO  &  Sons,  Bath,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Knigbtian  Medal  for  a  well-arranged  collection. 
It  was  difficult  to  pick  out  a  weak  dish  in  this 
exhibit,  which  contained  several  dishes  of  Med- 
lars and  Barcelona  Cobnuts,  in  addition  to  the 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  variety  of  Apple  Tom 
Putt,  which  is  not  so  much  grown  as  formerly, 
was  shown  in  almost  perfect  form  and  colouring. 
Hoary  Morning  is  another  desirable  kind,  as 
also  is  Evry's  Seedling,  both  of  which  were  very 
well  shown. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  brightened 
their  display  with  fruiting  sprays  of  Crat.'egus 
Pyracantha,  and  with  leaves  of  a  scarlet  Oak. 
Besides  splendid  fruits  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  Apple,  we  noted  Betty  Geeson  (a  good  kitchen 
Apple,  which  will  keep  till  May),  Colonel 
Vaughan  (a  small,  bright,  dessert  Apple),  Pomme 
de  Neige  (an  old  variety,  often  shown  as  Royal 
Snow),  Herefordshire  Beefing,  and  Cellini,  as 
being  especially  good. 

Messrs.  .John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
staged  their  collection  on  high  stands  in- 
terspersed with  Palms  and  Codiaeums.    Although 


small  in  numbers,  this  collection  contained  meri- 
torious fruits.  The  Apples  were  of  good  form 
and  well  coloured.  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a 
handsome  Apple,  which,  however,  soon  becomes 
mealy,  and  Wadhurst  Pippin,  a  late,  cooking 
Apple,  of  good  size,  were  very  striking  in  ap- 
pearance. 

Messrs.  Spoonee  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  included 
in  their  collection  Vicar  of  Beighton,  Golden 
Spire,  Brownlee's  Russet,  and  HoUandbury,  a 
very  old,  handsome  Apple,  which  is  in  season 
from  now  until  Christmas. 

Orchard  House  Fruit  and  Trees. 

The  two  collections  of  orchard  house  fruit  and 
trees  attracted  two  exhibitors,  each  exhibit  being 
characterised  by  the  wonderful  colour  of  the 
Apples. 

The  exhibit  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridgeworth,  made  a  fine  show.  The  pot 
trees  bore  good  crops  of  high-class  fruits ;  the 
high  colour  of  such  Apples  as  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona  and  James  Grieve 
were  the  subject  of  general  comment.  The  Pear 
trees  included  such  sterling  kinds  as  Conference, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Durondeau,  besides  a 
heavily-fruited  example  of  St.  Edmund.  The 
growing  Plums  shown  were  Monarch  and  Presi- 
dent. In  front  of  the  pot  trees  there  were  many 
baskets  of  ripe  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums.  Here, 
again,  the  high  colour,  especially  that  of  some 
excellent  specimens  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
astonished  many  of  the  visitors,  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  cultural  conditions.  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Reinette  Descarde,  a  good  basket  of  Ribs- 
ton  Pippin  and  King  of  Tompkins  County  also 
bore  very  high  colour.  Other  varieties  of  Apple, 
Allington  Pippin  and  The  Queen,  for  example, 
had  a  beautiful  transparency.  Amongst  the 
Pears  were  Pai-rot  with  bright  colour,  Mar- 
guerite JMarillat,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
especially  good.  Two  varieties  of  Peach,  Sal- 
wey  and  Golden  Eagle,  were  shown.  The  2nd 
prize  collection,  from  the  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series, Hereford,  was  brightened  by  autmnn 
foliage  of  many  kinds.  Here,  again,  the  pot 
trees  shown  had  clean,  healthy  growth,  which 
bore  numbers  of  well-coloured  fruits.  Apples 
predominated,  and  included  American  IMother, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Jonathan,  and  James 
Grieve  of  high  quality.  One  bush  bore  several 
very  large  fruits  of  Gloria  Mundi.  Several 
single-stemmed  plants  of  Fig  Black  Bourjassotte 
with  ripe  fruits  added  to  the  value  of  this  ex- 
hibit. Amongst  the  dishe.'i  of  gathered  fruits 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Charles  Ross, 
Wealthy  and  a  quantity  of  Ribston  Pippin  Apples 
were  especially  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son  were  the  only  ex-- 
hibitors  of  vines  growing  in  pots.  This  firm 
showed  two  well-fruited  plants  of  Black  Alicante, 
two  of  Gros  Colman,  and  two  of  Golden  Queen. 

DIVISION  HI. 
(Open  Only  to  M.arket  Growers.) 

The  class  for  20  baskets  of  cooking  and  dessert 
Apples  made  a  splendid  display.  'The  Society's 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  T. 
Mason,  Hampton  Hill,  Rliddlesex,  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious  collection,  such  varieties  as 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  The  Queen,  and  Bainack 
Beauty  were  as  good  as  one  could  wish. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Ross,  Hereford,  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal ;  his  collec- 
tion was  also  very  good,  and  contained  fruits 
which  would  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative 
prices.  The  varieties  Wellington,  Warner's 
King,  Caradoc  Scarlet,  and  Cox's  Pomona  were 
especially  choice. 

Mr.  Mason  also  won  the  Silver-gilt  Medal  pre- 
sented by  the  Fruiterers'  Company  for  the  best  12 
baskets  of  Apples  with  another 'highly-coloured 
collection  of  good  fruits,  the  outstanding  varieties 
being  Ribston  Pippin,  James  Grieve,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Bismarck. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  was 
.awarded  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  for  an  exhibit 
which  included  fine  fruits  of  Royal  Snow,  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  and  Worcester  Pearmain. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
H.  Lumley  Webb,  Sittingbourne,  whose  round 
hampers  showed  good  packing.  The  variety 
Worcester  Pearmain  was  especially  fine.  There 
were  no  baskets  of  Pears  exliibited  in  this  divi- 
sion. 


DIVISION    IV. 
Fruits  Grown  Entirely  in  the  Open. 

(Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  Only.) 

In  tliis  division  the  premier  class  for  24 
dishes  of  Apples,  16  cooking  and  eight 
dessert  vai'ieties  grown  in  the  open  air, 
brought  together  such  remarkably  fine  col- 
lections that  the  judges  awarded  prizes  to 
each  of  the  five  competitors.  The  exhibit  from 
•Col.  Borton,  Hunton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Whittle),  was 
a  superlative  effort,  and  deservedly  received  the 
1st  prize  and  the  Hogg  Memorial  Sledal.  Many 
of  the  varieties  shown  were  of  great  size,  but  at 
the  same  time  were  of  typical  shape  and  free  from 
coarseness.  Emperor  Alexander,  Allington  Pippin, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  are  a  few  of  the 
very  best  of  this  excellent  exhibit.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  Bart.,  Maid- 
stone (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  whose  fine  collec- 
tion included  remarkably  good  fruits  of  Washing- 
ton, Rival,  Mere  de  Menage,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Charles  Ross.  Equal  3rds, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Whiteley,  Torquay,  and  Mr.  C.  R. 
Adeane,  Cambridge. 

Eighteen  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  twelve 
culinary,  six  dessert. — The  1st  prize  in  this  class 
was  won  by  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.,  Node,  Welwyn  (gr. 
Mr.  Pateman),  who  showed  Cox's  Pomona,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  The  Queen  and  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let Seedling  (cooking) ;  Rival,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Wealthy,  and  some  very  fine  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(dessert  Apples);  2nd,  J.  G.  Williams,  Esq., 
Pendley  Manor,  Tring  (gr.  Mr.  Gerrish),  with 
immense  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and  Gas- 
coyne's Scarlet  Seedling. 

Twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  eight 
culinary,  four  dessert. — The  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park,  Thanet 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Cornford).  Here  again  Peasgood's- 
Nonesuch  was  the  outstanding  cooking  Apples. 
Fruits  of  Lady  Henniker  were  of  good  size  and 
very  typical  in  shape.  There  were  also  good 
dishes  of  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Charles  Ross. 
The  2nd  prize  collection,  from  J.  Liddell,  Esq., 
Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Lear- 
nujuth),  contained  inunense  fruits  of  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  with  very  fine  colour,  whilst  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  looked  as  though  they  would  keep 
firm  for  many  months.  King  of  the  Pippins  were 
very  bright  and  good. 

Six  culinary  Apples  of  distinct  varieties. — 
The  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples  from  Col. 
Borton  were  exceedingly  fine.  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Mere  de  Menage  and  Belle  Dubois  being 
unusually  good.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit,  shown 
by  C.  Gurney,  Esq.,  contained  brightly-coloured 
fruits  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  and  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  whilst  the  comparatively  rare- 
Loddington  Seedling  was  also  good. 

Si.r  rf(.«/(cs-,  distinct,  of  dcs.iert  Apples. — Col. 
Borton  al.-^o  had  the  best  six  dishes  of  dessert- 
Apples.  This  was  an  astonishingly  fine  collec- 
tion ;  all  the  varieties  (King  of  the  Pippins,  Al- 
lington Pippin,  American  Mother,  Rival,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Wealthy)  were  worthy  of 
mention.  Rlr.  C.  Gurney's  2nd  prize  exhibit 
included  a  fine  dish  of  the  variety  Wealthy. 

Eighteen  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct. — 
Although  there  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the 
class  for  18  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  there  were 
many  fine  dishes  of  fruits  displayed.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  M.4ECUS  Samuel  for  a 
collection  containing  some  unusually  large  Pears. 
The  varieties  Marguerite  Marillat,  Marie  Benoist, 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess  were  immense  specimens. 
Of  the  smaller  and  better-flavoured  Pears  Emile 
d'Heyst,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Princess  were  espe- 
cially fine.  There  were  also  good  dishes  of 
Durondeau  and  St.  Luke.  Col.  Borton  was 
awarded  the  2nd  prize  ;  his  collection  contained 
a  good  percentage  of  ripe  fruits,  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Durondeau 
looked  especially  tempting. 

Twelre  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct. — 
Major  Powell  Cotton  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  a  good,  even  collection.  Such  varieties  as 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas  and 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere  were  of  high  quality.  2nd, 
F.  Pateman,  Esq.,  who  had  very  good  dishes  of 
Fondante  Thirriot,  Conseilleur  de  la  Cour,  and 
Doyenne   Boussoch. 

Xine  dishes  of  des.^ert  Pears,  distinct.— The 
premier  exhibit,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  was  very  attractively  dis- 
played on  brightly-coloured  Vitis  leaves.      This 
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1st  prize  collection  included  good  dishes  of 
Dovenne  Boussoch,  Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre 
Hardv.  2nd,  A.  P.  Brandt,  Esq.,  Bletchingley 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  W.  Barks). 

.Six  diahti  of  dessert  Pears.— The  1st  prize  in 
this  class  was  awarded  to  C.  Gurnet,  Esq.,  for 
a  collection  of  handsome  fruits.  Piimaston 
Duchess  and  JIarguerite  Jlarillat  were  very  fine. 
2nd,  Jlr.  G.  Mackinlet,  Wrest  Park  Gardens, 
who  had  good,  ripe  fruits  of  Fondante 
d'Autorane. 

Three  dishes  of  stewing  Pears,  distinct.— The 
Rt.   Hon.   W.   H.   Long  won  the  1st  prize   for 


wich  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Messenger),  who  had  good 
dishes  "of  President,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  That  excellent  variety 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  was  staged  by  8  of  the  12 
exhibitors.  Rivers's  Late  Orange,' Diamond  and 
Grand  Duke  were  also  shown  in  several  instances. 
Colonel  BoRTON,  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  Damsons  or  BnUaces.  staged  three  varie- 
ties (Bradley's  King,  Prune,  and  Crittenden's)  of 
Damsons. 

Cherries. — The  1st  prize  fruits  of  Morello 
Cherries,  from  J.  G.  Williams.  Esq.,  were  very 
creditable,  but  the  other  exhibits  were  poor. 


The  Houblon,  Charles  Ross,  Allington  Pippin, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  James 
Grieve  were  the  dessert  Apples ;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Mere  de  Menage,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Peasgocd's  Nonesuch,  Wai'iier's  King  and  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling  the  cooking  varieties.  The  Pears 
comprised  Conference,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Hacon's  Incompar- 
able and  Marguerite  MariUat.  2nd,  The  Ips- 
wich AND  District  G-ardeners'  and  Ama- 
teurs' Association  (Mr.  F.  W.  Salmon,  65, 
Brooks  Hall  Road,  Ipswich).  The  affiliated 
societies   challenge   cup,   however,    may    be   won 


Fig.    123. — apple    charles    eyre:    a    culinary   variety. 
Received  R.II.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  September  12  (see  p.  212  an:c). 


three  dishes  of  stewing  Pears  with  typical,  good- 
sized  fruits  of  Catillac,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  Major  Powell  Cotton  was  a 
close  2nd  with  the  varieties  Uvedale's  St.  Ger- 
main, Gilogil  and  Catillac. 

Plums. — The  class  for  three  dishes  of  Plums 
was  keenly  contested, 'and  there  were  many  very 
good  dishes  of  fruit  staged.  The  1st  prize  col- 
lection from  Lord  Howard  de  Waluen,  Audley 
End.  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert),  was  ex- 
cellent. The  variety  Coe's  Violet,  which  has  a 
violet  line  running'  longitudinally  around  the 
fruit,  attracted  a  deal  of  admiration.  Primate 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  were  also  excellent.  2nd, 
C.  H,  Berners,  Esq.,  Woolverstone  Park,  Ips- 


Affiliated  Societies  Class. 
There  was  a  special  class  open  only  to  horti- 
cultural societies  in  affiliation  with  the  R.H.S, 
Societies,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  combine, 
and  the  fruits  exhibited  must  have  been  col- 
lected only  from  the  members  of  the  affiliated 
society.  I'he  schedule  required  six  dishes,  dis- 
tinct, each  of  cooking  Apples,  dessert  Apples 
and  dessert  Pears,  six  fruits  to  each  dish.  Six 
societies  competed,  and  the  judges  made  the 
awards  as  follow : — 1st,  The  East  Anglian 
Horticultural  Club  (Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis,  12. 
Royal  Arcade,  Norwich),  for  an  unusually 
fine  collection,  of  which  the  only  defect  was  the 
over-large  size  of  some  of  the  dessert  Apples, 


only  once  in  thee  years  by  any  one  society,  and 
as  the  East  Anglian  Club  were  the  winners  last 
year,  the  challenge  cup  passes  to  the  Ipswich 
A.ssooiation,  and  a  special  silver  cup  was 
awarded  with  the  1st  prize  to  the  East 
Anglian  Club.  The  other  exhibits  were  contri- 
buted by  the  I.slo  of  Wight  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion, the  Addlcstone,  Chertsey  and  Ottershaw 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  tha 
Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  and  the  Colchester  and  District 
Gardeners'  Asswjciation.  The  Colchester  Society's 
exhibit  (Mr.  W.  H.  Tanner,  43,  Earl  Street, 
Cx)lchester)  included  very  fine  fruits,  and  was 
highly  commended  by  the  judges. 
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DIVISION  V. 
Special  District  County  Classes. 
For  the  purposes  o£  this  division,  the  country 
is  divided  into  11  groups  of  counties,  each  group 
comprising  a  number  of  neighbouring  units,  in 
which  the  climatic  conditions  are  approximately 
uniform.  All  fruit  must  have  been  grown  en- 
tirely in  the  open.  The  classes  for  Apples  re- 
quired six  dishes  of  di.stinct  varieties,  four  cook- 
ing and  two  dessert,  and  the  Pears  six  dishes  of 
distinct  varieties.  On  the  whole,  the  quality  and 
colour  of  the  fruits  were  excellent.  The  "home 
counties  and  the  eastern  and  southern  counties 
were  well  represented,  but  from  the  west  and 
north  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  competition 
was  weak. 

Kent. — Apples:  The  importance  of  Kent  as 
a  fruit-growing  centre  has  won  for  it  a  separate 
class.  There  vvere,  however,  only  three  entries, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  E.  S.  Erle 
Drax,  Esq..  Wye.  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Bond),  for 
finely-coloured  specimens  of  AUington  Pippin, 
Charles  Ross,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Hambling 
Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  and  Mere  de  Menage. 
H.  G.  Kleinwort,  Esq.,  Wierton  Place,  Maid- 
stone (gr.  Mr.  B.  .1.  Mercer),  was  a  good  2nd, 
his  collection  including  Co.\'s  Orange  Pippin  and 
AUington  Pippin  as  dessert  varieties. 

Pears. — The  only  exhibit  staged  was  from 

Mr.  Erle  Dras,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
His  fniits  were  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel, 
Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme.  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

Surrey,  Sussex.  Hampshire,  Dorset,  Somer- 
set, Devon,  and  Cornwall. — Apples:  There 
were  six  entries,  but  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  magnificent  fruits  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Goodwood  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Brock),  as  the  best.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
AUington  Pippin  were  the  dessert  varieties,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Royal  Jubilee, 
and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  the  culinary 
sorts.  Mr.  .John  Copp,  Ferndale.  Teignmouth, 
was  a  good  2nd,  his  collection  including  some 
splendid  fruits  of  Charles  Ross  variety. 

Pears. — There    were    only    two   collections 

staged.  F.  J.  B.  W.  Digby,  Esq.,  Sherborne 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Turton),  was  placed  1st  with 
Beurre  Alexandre  Luca.s,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere, 
Charles  Ernest,  Con.seilleur  de  la  Cour,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  and  Duroudeau.  2nd,  Chas.  H. 
CoMBE,  Esq.,  Cobham  Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Tidy). 

Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks, 
Beds,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. — Apples:  Four 
collections  were  staged,  and  the  fruits  from  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Charlton  Park,  Malmesbury, 
Wilts,  (gr.  Mr.  T.  J.  Finch),  which  were  placed 
1st,  were  particularly  clean  and  brightly  coloui'ed. 
Rival  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  were  the  dessert 
sorts  chosen,  Rnyal  .Jubilee,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Mere  de  Menage,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  the 
culinary  varieties.  2nd,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq., 
Dropmore,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Page). 

Pears. — There   were   also  four  collections 

of  Pears,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Lord 
HiLLiNODON,  Hillingdon  House,  Uxbridge  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  with  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Durondeau.  Emile  d'Heyst.  Marie  Louise,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  and  Thompson.  2nd,  Viscount 
Enfield,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Markham). 

Essex,  Suffolk.  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Hunts,  and  Rutland. — Apples:  Of  the  three 
collections  shown,  Col,  Petre's,  Westwick 
House,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Davison),  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Lowther's,  Campsea,  Ash,  Suffolk  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Andrews),  the  2nd  prize.  Col.  Petre's  varieties 
were  Ribston  and  AUington  Pippins,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Bismarck,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch. 

Pears. — Col.    Petre,   showing   Conference, 

Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
won  the  1st  prize  against  three  other  competi- 
tors :  2nd,  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq..  Woolverstone 
Park,  Ipswich  (gr.   Mr.  W.   Messenger). 

Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leices- 
ter, Notts,  Derby.  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and 
Cheshire.— .-l/i/j/r.s.'  Four  exhibitors  showed  in 
this  class.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Worksop 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  who  showed  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Ribston   Pippin,   Lord   Derby,   Gas- 


coyne's Scarlet  Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
and  Tyler's  Kernel.  F.  Bibby,  Esq..  Hardwicke, 
Shrew.sbury,  followed  closely. 

Pears. — There    were    only   two   collections 

of  Pears,  and  the  awards  were:  1st,  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Bibby.  The  varie- 
ties from  Welbeck  were  Charles  Ernest,  Beurre 
Diel,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Marie 
Bcnoist  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Glamor- 
G.\N,  C.arm.arthen  and  Pembroke.  Apjtles: 
Only  one  collection  of  Apples  was  shown  from 
this  group  of  counties,  and  there  were  no  Pears. 
The  Apples,  James  Giieve,  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Newton  Wonder,  were  from  F.  P.  Noreury, 
Esq.,   Malvern,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Other  Counties  of  Wales. — The  entries  in 
this  section  were  again  weak,  only  one  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears  being  staged,  both  from  Col. 
Cornwallis  West,  Ruthin  {ir.  Mr.  H.  Forder), 
who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  each  class. 
None  of  the  varieties  was  labelled. 

The  Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and 
THE  Isle  of  j\Ian.— J.  Brennand,  Esq.,  Bal- 
dersley  Park,  Thirsk  (gr.  JNIr.  J.  E.  Hathaway), 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  awarded  the  1st 
prizes  for  both  Apples  and  Pears.  Apples, 
which  were  not  very  well  finished,  were  Rival, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  Bismarck,  Mere  de 
Menage,  Lord  Derby  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 
Pear.?  included  Beurre  Diel,  BeuiTe  Hardy, 
Durondeau,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Souvenir  du  Congres. 

Scottish  Counties.— The  Apples  from  Col. 
Gordon,  Cattle  Douglas  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff), 
formed  the  only  exhibit  from  Scotland,  and  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  varieties  were  Al- 
lington  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Warner's 
King,  The  Queen,  Cox's  Pomona  and  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch. 

Irish  Counties. — One  collection  of  Apples  was 
the  only  entry.  It  was  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  Piltown  (gr.  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomalin), 
who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  American  Rlother,  Bismarck, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Loddington  Seedling,  and 
Lord  Derby. 

There     was     no    entry    from    the     Channel 
Islands,  which  constituted  the  Uth  county  divi-  • 
sion. 

DIVISION  VI. 

Single   Dish   Classes. 

Dessert  Apples. 

There  were  27  classes  for  dessert  Apples,  and 
in  every  case,  whether  there  were  2  or  30  dishes 
in  a  class,  two  prizes  only  were  awarded. 

AUington  Pippin:  This  variety  was  shown 
by  23  exhibitors,  and,  generally,  the  fruits 
were  handsome  and  true  to  form.  The 
best  dish  was  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  Powderham  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bolton),  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  Saffron 
Walden  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert),  being  placed 
2nd. — Adams's  Pearmain :  This  conical  Apple 
was  shown  splendidly  by  all  the  nine  exhibitors, 
and  made  an  excellent  class.  Earl  Stanhope, 
Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutton),  won  the  1st 
prize,  and  W.  E.  S.  Erle  Drax.  Esq.,  Wye, 
Kent  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Bound),  was  2nd. — American 
Mother:  There  were  12  dishes  of  this  variety, 
and  the  fruits  generally  were  richly  coloured. 
Mr.  Drax  was  placed  1st.  and  Mr.  A.  Basile, 
Weybridge,  2nA.— Belle  de  Bnskoop:  This  third- 
rate  variety  brought  but  four  dishes,  as  it  is 
little  grown.  Mr.  Basile  was  placed  1st  with 
rather  large  samples,  and  the  Earl  of  Lytton, 
Knebworth  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Brotherston),  2nd.— 
Ben's  Bed:  Only  two  dishes  were  staged,  and 
both  were  inferior.  The  best  was  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  Lamberd,  Aylesf ord ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bull,  Westgate-on-Sea. — Blenheim  Pippin:  This 
popular  variety  was  represented  by  no  fewer 
than  28  dishes,  the  fruits  varying  greatly  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  Mr.  C.  0.  Walter,  Wantage, 
was  well  1st,  having  medium-sized  fruits  ;  2nd, 
Earl  Stanhope. — Charles  Bo.u :  This  compara- 
tively new  variety  was  seen  in  nine  dishes,  all 
the  fruits  being  well  coloured  and  clean.  The 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bull  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  and 
Mr.  Basile  the  2nd  prize. — C/iristmas  Pearmain  : 
This  valuable  late  variety  was  shown  by  seven 
exhibitors,  the  best  dish  being  staged  by  H.  C. 


Kleinwort,  Esq.,  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr.  B.  J. 
Mercer) ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Vert,  with  very  russety 
fruits. — Clayijate  Pearmain  :  Eleven  entered  in 
this  class,  though  several  staged  the  wrong 
variety.  It  was  appropriate  that  the  1st  prize 
fruits  came  from  Lord  Foley's  garden  at  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Claygate  (gr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gardiner), 
where  the  Apple  originated ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  0. 
Walter. — Coronation :  This  new  variety  was 
shown  in  three  dishes.  Mr.  C.  Copp,  Sitting- 
bourne,  had  handsome  but  rather  large  fruits, 
and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Drax. 
— Cox's  Oranije  Pippin:  No  fewer  than  31  ex- 
hibitors competed,  many  of  the  samples  being  of 
great  excellence,  and  meriting  many  more  prizes. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  Dinton,  Salisbury, 
was  well  1st  with  very  handsome,  even,  and 
good  fruits,  of  a  medium  size  ;  2nd,  the  Hon. 
Col.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Allan). 
— Duke  of  Devonshire :  Colonel  Petre.  Norwich 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Davison),  had  the  best  dishes 
amongst  seven  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A.  Voss,  Rayleigh, 
Essex. — Effremont  Busset :  There  were  nine 
dishes  of  this  sort,  the  best  being  shown  by  Mr. 
Drax,  Mr.  Bolton  being  2nd. — Hoiihlon  :  The 
better  of  two  dishes  was  shown  by  J.  Brennand, 
Esq.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hathaway) ;  2nd,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Page). — Jas.  Grieve:  The  best  of  seven 
dishes  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Norbury.  Mal- 
vern ;  Mr.  R.  Lamber.  Aylesford.  followed 
closely.— A'ln^  of  Toinpikins  County:  The  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Goodwood  (gr.  Mr.  Brock),  had 
superb  samples,  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize ; 
2nd,  C.  A.  Coombe,  Esq.,  Cobham  Park,  Surrey 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  lidy).— Lord  Hindlip:  Only  three 
dishes  of  this  variety  were  staged,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Whiting,  Hereford,  having  very  good  but  much- 
netted  specimens;  2nd,  Mr.  Drax. — Old  Marejil: 
There  were  five  somewhat  inferior  dishes, 
Mr.  C.  0.  Walter  being  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  and  Mrs.  0.  E.  Goldsmid,  Tonbridge, 
the  2nd  prize. — Ribston  Pippin :  There  were 
15  dishes,  and  they  formed  an  excellent 
collection  of  choice  fruits.  The  best  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Edgell,  Norfolk;  2nd, 
Col.  Petre. — Bival:  Of  nine  dishes,  very 
richly-coloured  fruits  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Basile 
were  well  1st ;  2nd,  Lord  Hillingdon  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Allan). — Boss  Nonpareil :  Only  one  dish 
represented  this  little-known  Apple,  the  exhibi- 
tor being  Mr.  Lambier,  of  Aylesford. — St.  Ed- 
mund's Pippin:  F.  J.  B.  \V .  Digby,  Esq., 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset  (gr.  IMr.  'Turton), 
excelled  with  this  variety,  Mr.  J.  Copp 
being  placed  2nd. —  Wealthy:  The  best  of  eight 
dishes  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Basile;  2nd,  Sir. 
J.  Vivian,  Cornwall. — William  Crump:  The  bet- 
ter of  two  dishes  was  shown  by  Lord  Lytton; 
2nd  Earl  Beauchamp  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Crump). — In 
the  class  for  any  other  early  variety  of  dessert 
Apples,  there  were  24  exhibits,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins,  was  selected,  after  tasting,  as  being 
the  best.  The  exhibitor  was  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson) ;  Autumn 
Pearmain,  from  Mr.  J.  Copp,  was  2nd  ;  and  King 
of  the  Pippins  was  awarded  the  3rd  and  4th 
prizes. — In  a  similar  class  for  late  varieties 
there  were  32  dishes.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  beautiful  dish  of  Fearn's  Pippin,  shown  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Campsea,  Ash  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Andrews)  ;  2nd,  Cornish  Aromatic,  from  Mr. 
Turton;  3rd,  Winter  Ribston  (very  much  re- 
sembling Blenheim  Pippin),  shown  by  C.  H. 
Berners,  Esq. 

Culinary  Apples. 
There  were  30  classes  in  this  section.  Annie 
Elisabeth:  H.  G.  Kleinwort,  Esq.,  Maidstone, 
had  the  best  of  15  dishes,  Mr.  T.  Turton  being 
placed  2nd. — Beauty  of  Kent:  Seven  dishes  were 
shown  in  this  class.  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Gat- 
ton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Collier),  showing 
the  best,  Mr.  C.  Page  being  placed  2nd. — Bis- 
marck :  There  were  13  dishes  of  this  variety.  Mr. 
J.  Vivian.  Cornwall,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  2nd. — Bramley's 
Seedling:  The  fruits  were  of  great  size  and 
very  clean.  Mr.  J.  Vivian  was  placed  1st  of 
17  dishes  with  grand  fruits,  Mr.  A.  Basile  being 
2nd. — Only  four  dishes  of  Byford  Wonder  were 
shown.  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher  Bebington,  was  1st, 
and  Mr.  J.  Copp  2nd. — Dumelow's  Needling 
(Wellington)  was  shown  in  11  dishes.  Mr.  C. 
Page  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Walter  won  the  prizes  in 
this  order. — Seven  dishes  of  Erl-linrille  Seedling, 
much  speckled,  were  shown.  1st,  Mr.  Drax  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Stevenson. — Edward  VII. :  The  best 
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of  three  dishes  was  shown  by  ilr.  Whiting  ; 
2nd,  ilr.  J.  Copp, — Emiitror  Alexander:  There 
were  eight  capital  exhibits  of  this  variety,  Jlr. 
J.  Vivian  having  the  best  fruits  ;  2nd,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  ilalmesbury  (gr.  Mr.  Finch). — There 
were  also  eight  dishes  of  the  variety  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Colonel  Petre  and  Mr.  I)k.\x 
taking  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively. — 
Golden  Noble  was  shown  in  nine  dishes,  Mr. 
TuRTON  having  the  best  specimens  in  yellow, 
clean  fruits;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Copp. — Grenadier:  The 
best  of  seven  dishes  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Vivian.  Mr.  Drax  following. — Hambling's  Seed- 
ling: 1st,  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomalin;  2nd,  Mr. 
Drax. — Lady  Henniher :  Mr.  A.  Basile  had 
the  best  among  14  dishes;  a  new  competitor. 
Sir  G.  Howell,  Dunster  (gr.  Mr.  Little),  was 
placed  2nA.—Lane' s  Prince  Albert:  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  well  1st  for  this  sterling  variety,  and 
Col.  Petre  (gr.Mr.  Davison)  was  a  good  2nd. — 
Lord  Derby :  Eleven  dishes  were  shown,  although 
the  samples  were  not  equal  to  those  of  some  pre- 
vious vears.  Mr.  B.  J.  Mercer  was  placed  1st, 
and  Mr.  J.  Vivian  2nd.— J/cre  de  Menage: 
Fruits  of  this  variety  were  of  large  size  and  rich 
colour.  Mr.  J.  Vivlin  was  1st  of  eight  e.xhibi- 
tors,  and  Mr.  H.  Markham,  Wrothara  Park 
Gardens,  2nd.— .V-.,r^,fl  Wonder:  No  fewer  than 
18  dishes  represented  this  fine  late  variety.  The 
Hon.  W.  LowTHER  was  1st,  and  Mr.  A.  Basile 
2nd. --Nor  folk  Beauty:  Only  four  lots  were 
staged.  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norfolk, 
and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Suffolk,  being 
awarded  the  prizes  in  this  oTAer.—Pcai'good'a 
Nonn-iuc/i :  The  Hon.  W.  Lowther  had  the  best 
dish  of  SIX,  and  Mr.  J.  Vivian  the  2nd  best.— 
Poltg's  Seedling:  This  variety  was  shown  in  two 
lots,  the  prizes  being  won  by  (1st)  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Platt,  Highgate,  and  (2nd)  Mr.  T.  Turton.— 
Boyal  Jubilee:  Some  very  large  fruits  of  this 
variety  were  shown.  Mr.  F.  Bibbt.  Shrewsbury. 
was  placed  1st,  and  Colonel  Petre  2nd.—SltrHng 
Castle:  Mr.  J.  Copp  excelled  with  this  variety, 
Mr.  Bolton  winning  the  2nd  prize.— T/ie 
Queen:  Of  eight  exhibitors,  Mr.  Drax  was 
placed  1st,  and  .Mr.  J.  Vivian  2nd. —'J'oirrr  of 
Olamis:  Seven  dishes  were  staged,  the  finest  by 
the  Earl  of  Bessborough  (gr.  Mr.  Tomalin).  Mr. 
TuRTON  taking  the  2nd  p\ace.— Warner's  King: 
This  variety  was  seen  in  indifferent  condition, 
many  fruits  being  speckled.  The  Hon.  W. 
Lowther  won  the  1st,  and  Mr.  T.  Stevenson 
the  2nd  prizes.— .-1  ny  other  variety:  Twenty- 
four  dishes  were  staged  in  this  class,  Clark's 
Seedling,  a  little-known  Apple,  shown  by  W.  B. 
M.  Bond,  Esq.,  Chichester  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Good- 
ing), being  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Pears. 

Beurri  Alexandre  Lucas:  There  were  dishes  of 
fine,  even-sized  fruits  of  this  variety;  the  1st 
prize  was  won  by  A.  Basile,  Esq.,  Weybridge ; 
2nd,  F.  J.  DiGBY,  Esq.,  Sherborne  Castle.— 
Beurri  d'Amanlis:  The  only  dish  shown  of  this 
variety  was  overripe.— Scurr^  d'Anjou:  1st, 
C.  H.  Combe,  Esq.,  Cobham  Park ;  2iid,  J. 
Charlesworth.  Esq.,  Nutfield  C^urt,  Sur- 
rey.—Bi:«r/(<  Base:  A.  Basile,  Esq.,  was 
placed  1st;  2nd.  F.  Bibby,  Esq..  Hardwickc, 
Shrewsbury. — Beurri  Ihimont :  A.  Basile,  Esq., 
who  was  the  o.nly  exhibiUir,  showed  a  fine  dish  of 
this  variety.— iJeurr^  Hardy:  1st,  Lord  HlL- 
LINGDON ;  ^nd,  A.  Basile,  Esq.— Beurri  Super- 
fin  :  The  competition  was  good,  but  unfor- 
tunately t'o  dishes  were  overripe.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  A.  Basile,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Lord 
HlLhltiGlxlN.—Blickling:  Col.  riARBORo  w;i3 
the  only  competitor  in  this  class. — Charles 
Ernest:  1st.  A.  Basile,  Bisq.,  with  exceedingly 
fine  Pears;  2nd,  F.  J.  Digby.  'Esa.—Comte  de. 
Lamy :  The  four  competitors  in  this  class  staged 
very  good  fruits.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Lord  Hilling- 
l>ON. — Conference  :  There  wore  seven  competitors 
and  the  leading  dishes  were  exc<'llent.  1st,  Col. 
Petre,  Norwich  ;  2nd.  Mrs.  Banks,  Wimborne. — 
Virecteur  Hardy :  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
0,  H.  Berners,  Esq.,  and  the  2iid  by  F.  Bibby, 
Esq.,  both  competitors  having  fine  fruits. — 
Doyenni  du  Cornice :  Most  of  the  seven  com- 
petitors in  this  class  staged  good  typical 
fruits.  The  1st  prize  v^as  awarded  to  Col. 
Petre;  2nd,  F.  J.  Dkiby,  Esq.— TJurondeau : 
This  popular  Pear  was  well  shown.  There  were 
nine  exhibits.  The  winner  of  the  1st  nrize  was 
Col.     Petre;     2nd,      Col.      HAABORD.—Emile 


d'Heyst :  The  eight  competitors  showed  very 
variable  fruits,  but  they  were  mostly  of  good 
shape.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  excelled  in^this 
class;  2nd,  Col.  Petre.— i^onc/a/i^e  d'Automne: 
There  were  three  competitors.  Col.  Hareord 
being  placed  1st.  and  Lord  Hillingdon  2nd. — 
Fondanle  Thiriot:  The  two  competitors.  Lord 
Hillingdon  (1st)  and  J.  B.  Foetescue,  Esq., 
Dropmore  (2nd),  deservedly  received  the  prizes. — 
Glou  Morceau:  This  class  brought  six  competi- 
tors, which  resulted  in  Col.  H.uibord  receiving 
1st  prize;  2nd.  A.  Basile,  Esq. — .Josephine  d^e 
Malines:  There  were  10  dishes  of  this  Pear,  this 
being  the  best-contested  class  in  the  division. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Col.  Harbord; 
2nd,  F.  Digby,  Esq.— ie  Brun;  The  only  com- 


2nd,  Col.  Petre.— CTii-iVr  dc  Serrcs:  1st,  Lord 
Hillingdon;  2nd,  F.  Bibby,  Esq.— Pitmaston 
nuchess:  Of  the  10  dishes;  of  this  variety  several 
contamed  very  large  fruits.  1st,  R.  Lambier, 
Esq.,  Aylestord;  2nd,  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  Suf- 
Solk.— President  Barabe :  Col.  Harbord  was 
successful  m  this  class;  2nd,  Lord  Hillingdon 
—:>ouvcmr  du  Congrcs:  There  were  six  com- 
petitors in  this  class,  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq 
having  the  best  dish;  2nd,  J.  EoMONDS.Esq  — 
Tho?npson:  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  J 
B.  Foetescue,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Col.  Harbord  — 
Tnomphe  de  Vicnnc:  W.  Erle  Drax,  Esq.,  ex- 
celled m  this  class;  2nd.  Lord  Hillingdon 
ihree  exhibitors  m  this  class  staged  very  fine 
Pears.-ir»i;cr  Nelis:  Of  the  nine  dishes,  the 


[rh,t,f,ath  by  Jvhn 

Fig.  124. — cypripedium  royal  george. 

Keceived  R.H.S,  First-class  Certificate  on  Tuesday  last  (see  p,  282). 


petitor,  A.  Basile,  Esq.,  staged  very  fine  Pears. 
— Le  Lecticr :  There  were  six  competitors,  most 
of  whom  staged  very  good  fruits.  Lord  Howard 
DE  Walden  receiving  the  1st  prize ;  2nd,  C.  H. 
Combe,  Esq. — Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey:  Of 
eight  competitors,  the  most  successful  was  W. 
Erle  Drax,  Esq..  Wye;  2nd,  Col.  Harbord. — 
Marie  Btnoi-fl :  Two  competitors  only  in  this 
class  staged  very  fine  Pears.  The  Ist  "prize  was 
won  by  C.  H.  Berners,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  A.  Basile, 
Esq. — Marie  Louise:  Col.  Harbord  and  Lady 
Tate  were  the  winners  of  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  re- 
spectively. The  six  collections  staged  showed  great 
diversity  of  form. — Nouvelle  Fulvie  :  There  were 
six  competitors  in  this  class.     1st,  Mrs.  Banks  ; 


best  was  shown  by  Lord  Foley,  Claygate ;  2nd, 
Col.  Harbord. — Eight  fruits  of  any  early  variety 
not  included  above :  1st,  B.  E.  Richardson, 
Esq.,  Stanstead  Abbotts,  who  staged  very  good 
fruits  of  Mme.  Treyve ;  2nd,  F.  W.  Biekin- 
shaw,  Esq.,  Sandy,  with  Princess;  3rd,  F. 
Digby,  Esq.,  who  showed  the  highly-perfumed 
Pear  Seckle. — Eight  fruits  of  any  late  variety 
not  named  above:  1st,  A.  Basile,  Esq.,  with 
very  big  fruits  of  Roosevelt;  2nd,  Lord  Foley, 
who  showed  Beurre  Bachelier ;  3rd,  Lord 
MowARD  de  Walden,  whose  Beurre  Diel  were, 
very  fine  fruits.  Col.  Petre  showed,  not  for 
competition,  immense  fruits  of  General  Todle- 
ben,  Catillac,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 
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Floral  Committee. 

October  10. 
Awards   of   Merit. 
Dahlia  Brentwood   Yellow. — A  dwarf  decora- 
tive variety  of  the  colour  indicated  by  the  name. 
It  is  recommended  for  planting  in  beds  and  bor- 
ders on  account  of  its  freedom  of  flowering  and 
dwarf  habit,  the  growths  being  only  from  2^  to 
3  feet  high.    Shown  by  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood. 
Chrysanthemum.    Cranford    Yellow. — A   mar- 
ket  or   decorative   variety    of    buttercup-yellow 
colour.     Shown  by  Mr.  Roots,  Cranford. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Wal- 
ter Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  A.  A.  McBean,  W. 
P.  Bound,  T.  Armstrong,  J.  Cypher,  W.  H.  Hat- 
cher, H.  G.  Alexander,  J.  E.  Shill.  F.  J.  Han- 
bury,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  Bolton,  J.  S.  Moss, 
and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

The  show  of  Orchids  was  confined  to  plants 
submitted  to  the  Committee,  and  several  very 
interesting  novelties  were  staged,  the  two  fine 
Cypripediums  wliich  secured  First-class  Certifi- 
cates well  opening  the  coming  Cypripedium 
season. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Cypripedium  Lueifer  (Niobe  "  Westonhirt 
variety  X  Eurayde.i),  from  Lieut.-col.  Sir 
George  L.  Holford.  K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt,  Tet- 
biiry  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).  A  superb 
flower  of  fine  shape  and  substance  and  attrac- 
tive colour.  In  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower 
C.  Niobe  predominates,  but  it  is  much  larger 
and  broader  in  all  its  parts.  The  upper  sepal  is 
broad  and  flat,  clear  white,  heavily  tinged  and 
veined  with  rose-purple,  tlie  central  line  being 
the  darker ;  the  base  is  emerald  green  with  a  few 
blackish  spots.  Petals  broad,  ciliate,  purplish- 
brown  on  a  primrose-yellow  ground,  a  few  dark 
spots  being  displayed  at  the  base.  The  lip  is 
well  rounded  and  tinged  with  mahogany  red. 

Cypripedium  lioyal  Georr/e  {Harrisianum 
i^iiperhum  X  Minns  Yonngii),  from  Messrs. 
Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge  Wells.  One 
of  the  finest  of  large-flowered  Cypripediums,  in 
which  both  the  parents  can  be  well  traced.  The 
dorsal  sepal  shows  much  of  C.  Minos  Youngii. 
The  petals  are  broad  and  coloured  like  C.  Beck- 
mannii.  Dorsal  sepal  broad  and  flat,  white  with  a 
small  green  base,  from  which  extends  dotted 
lines  of  purple  with  a  rose-purple  flush  between. 
Petals  yellowish-green,  the  upper  halves  purplish- 
brown.  Face  of  the  lip  tinged  with  purplish- 
brown.  A  very  remarkable  hybrid,  notwith- 
standing the  great  variety  in  this  large  genus. 
The  stock  goes  to  the  collection  of  Francis  Wel- 
lesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking. 

Odontioda  Euterpe  (Cochlioda  Noezlinna  X 
Odoiitoglossum.  Uro-Skinneri),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  A 
neat  and  effective  new  hybrid  of  bright  colour. 
Sepals  and  petals  orange-scarlet.  Lip  rounded 
in  front,  closely  mottled  with  rosy-mauve.  A 
promising  hybrid  for  early-winter  flowering. 

Other  Exhibits. 

E.  H.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Borlases,  Twyford  (gr. 
Mr.  F.  Coopei-j,  showed  Laelio-Cattleya  David- 
sonise  (L.-C.  Bella  X  C.  labiata),  a  showy  hybrid 
w-ith  blush-rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  ruby- 
purple  lip  with  a  yellowish  disc. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  .showed  Cypripediimi  Thyone  (Prewettii 
X  Fairrieanum),  C.  Dallas  {Curtisii  x  Fairrie- 
anum),  and  C.  Thisbe  (Beechense  X  Fair- 
rieanum). 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
Cattleya  Hassallii  (labiata  x  Empress  Frederick), 
a  showy  flower  of  fine  shape,  and  C.  Parthenia 
Prince   of   Wales. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  Odontoglossum  grande  aureum 
''barleswnrth's  variety,  the  largest  and  best  of 
the  yellow  forms  of  0.  grande;  the  handsome 
and  rare  Stanhopea  platyceras,  and  the  true  Gon- 
gora  maculata  of  Lindley. 

Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Yorks., 
showed  Miltonia  Candida  superba,  a  remarkably 
beautiful  forni  of  the  grandiflora  section,  with  an 
open  white  lip  with  purple  blotch ;  and  a 
spike  of  a  very  handsome,  white-petalled  form  of 


Cattleya  aurea,  nearly  identical  with  that  known 
as  Countess  of  Derby. 

J.  Bridson  Seatle,  Esq.,  Fairfield,  Richmond 
Road,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Paice),  sent  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  Karwinskii. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
sent  Cattleya  Thui-goodiana  "  Wivelsfield  " 
variety,  of  fine  colour,  and  C.  Norba  (parentage 
unknown),  in  which  C.  granulosa  was  evident.  The 
sepals  and  petals  w'ere  pale  buff  with  a  rose 
shade ;  the  "lip  rose-purple  with  a  white  base, 
and  chrome-yellow  disc.  Also  C.  labiata  Italia, 
white  with  a  pink  tinge  on  the  lip. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
showed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Miltonia  vexil- 
laria  Leopoldii  with  very  dark  colour  in  the  mask 
of  the  lip,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  bright 
pink. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Award  or  Merit. 
Apple  Ellison  Orange. — A  medium-sized  fruit, 
with  yellowish  exterior  of  excellent  flavour.  It 
ripens  in  October.  The  parentage  is  stated  to 
be  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  crossed  with  Calville 
Blanc.  It  was  raised  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison, 
Bracebridge,  Lincoln,  and  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Crump,  Madresfield  Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 
Mr.  H.  Markham  also  grows  the  variety,  and 
holds   it   in   high    esteem. 


UNION  OF  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 

October  11. — Representatives  of  the  horti- 
cultural debating  societies  affiliated  with  the 
R.H.S.  held  their  annual  conference  on 
the  above  date  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  R.H.S.  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. Amongst  the  subjects  dealt  with 
at  the  meeting  were:  (1)  A  paper  on  "Errors 
in  Flower  Show  Schedules "  by  the  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  (2)  A  letter  from 
the  Brewood  Horticultural  Society  concerning 
queen  wasps.  (3)  A  discussion  on  what  should 
■'  Union  "  mean,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mark  Web- 
ster, of  the  Beckenham  Horticultural  Societv, 
and  Mr.  Gill,  of  the  Wimbledon  Society.  (4) 
The  formation  of  country  flower  shows,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cawte,  of  the  Highgate  Society. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apples  Specked  :  L.  L.  The  Apples  are  at- 
tacked by  Bitter-'pit.  This  is  caused  by  cli- 
matic conditions.     There  is  no  cure  known. 

Begoni.as  Unhealthy:  A.  B.  C.  and  F.  A.  D. 
There  is  no  disease  present  in  the  Begonias 
sent,  but  the  damping  of  the  foliage  and  shrivel- 
ling of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  are  very 
common  occurrences.  They  are  due  to  an  ex- 
cessively moist  and  close  atmosphere.  Venti- 
late the'  house  freely,  and  keep  the  plants  and 
their  surroundings  drier,  standing  the  pots  well 
apart. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  :  S.  S.  The  injury  to 
your  Cucumber  leaves  is  caused  by  Cercospora 
melonis.  If  any  fresh  planting  is  contem- 
plated spray  the  leaves  with  liver  of  sulphur 
at  an  early  stage,  and  repeat  the  sprayings  on 
seedling  plants  next  season. 

Cyclamen  Leaves  :  G.  B.  The  leaves  of  your 
Cyclamen  plants  are  badly  blistered  by  mites. 
Use  an  insecticide,  and  sponge  the  leaves  with 
a  soft  soapy  water. 

Grapes  Spotted  :  X.  Y .  Z.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  your  Grapes,  the  rust  or  spotting 
being  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture  on  the 
fruit  late  in  the  day.  Ventilate  the  house 
earlier  in  the  morning  so  that  the  moisture  may 
evaporate. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  TI-'.  J.  B.  1,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey ;  2,  decayed  ;  3,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  4, 
French  Crab,  Plum  Peine,  Claude  de  Bavav. 
—  W.  G.  W.  1,  ]\Iere  de  Menage;  2,  Beurre 
Hardy  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  ;  4,  Madame  Treyve  ; 
5,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  Dutch  Codlin. — Chilton. 
Kergamotte  d'Automne,  Calville  Rouge. — 
Bender.  Sandringham.' — W.  P.  1.  Golden  Spire  ; 
2,  Dumelow's  Seedling;  3,  pro"bably  a  local 
variety ;  4,  Warner's  King ;  5,  not  recognised. 
—T.  M.  N.  1.  Hambledon  Deux  Ans :  2, 
Bismarck ;  3,  Radford  Beauty ;  4,  Melon 
Apple;  5,   Cox's  Pomona. — /.   J.     1,  Rymer  ; 


2,  Directeur  Hardy.— i^.  Herbert.  1,  Hanwell 
Souring ;  2,  Kentish  Deux  Ans ;  3,  Prince 
Albert;  4,  Melon  Apple;  5,  Newton  Wonder; 
6,  Sheep's  Nose  ;  7,  Norfolk  Beefing. — IF.  H. 
Wells.  1,  Brabant  Bellefleur  ;  2,  Calville  St. 
Sauvier. —  IF.  H.  Mabbott's  Pearmain. — L. 
Leahe.  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  3,  Mabbott's 
Pearmain ;  4,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  5,  a  poor 
specimen,  cannot  be  named. — A.  B.  1, 
Doyenne  Boussoch  (not  a  first-rate  variety). 
Brown  Beurre.  There  are  many  superior  to 
these  for  including  in  a  collection  of  six 
varieties. — IF.  C.  1,  Court-pendu-plat ;  2, 
Reinette  Van  Mons ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins. — 
A.  G.  Stone  Pippin.—/.  MaeD.  1,  Probably 
a  local  variety  ;  2,  Wyken  Pippin  ;  3,  Small's 
Admirable ;  4,  Golden  Spire ;  5,  Yorkshire 
Greening;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins. — IF.  Miles. 
1,  Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 

3,  Lady  Henniker ;  4.  Ross'  Nonpareil ;  5, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ;  6,  Broad 
End. — J.  Lawrenee.  1,  Round  Winter  None- 
such ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — Chillnn.  IB, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil  ;  1  jl,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire.—0.  IF.  Hunt.  13  and  14,  Old  Haw- 
thornden  ;  15,  Duchess's  Favourite  (Duchess  of 
Gloucester)  ;  16,  Prince  Albert ;  37,  Newton 
Wonder  ;  12,  20,  22  are  all  too  small  to  name. — 
.4.  T.  1,  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  2,  Thomp- 
son's (a  very  fine  fruit)  ;  3,  Marie  Louise ;  4, 
King  of  the  Pippins;  5,  Tom  Putt.— G.  E. 
Large  Apple,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  2,  Kerry  Pip- 
pin ;  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Blacl-- 
down.  1,  King  Edward;  2.  Beurre  Diel;  3, 
Fertility;  4,  Brockworth  Park;  5.  Bergamotte 
d'Automne ;  6,  Alfriston ;  7,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil ;  8.  Yorkshire  Beauty.— S.  H.  S.  1, 
Lord  Derby  ;  2,  Pile  Russet ;  3,  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin ;  4,  Reinette  du  Caux  ;  5,  Mere  de  Menage ; 
6,  Fearn's  Pippin. — J.  0.  Sandtoirh.  1,  Belle 
de  Pontoise ;  2.  Emperor  Alexander  ;  3,  Blen- 
heim Pippin  ;  4  and  7,  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  5. 
Ribston  Pippin  ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins. — 
T.  IF.  1,  Pitmaston  Duchess  ;  2,  Uvedale's  St. 
Germains  ;  3,  British  Queen,  4,  Chaumontel ;  5, 
Easter  Beurre;  6,  Beurre  Bosc. — S.  Norton. 
1.  Lady  Sudeley ;  2,  Wealthy. — Buehlyvie.  1, 
Warner's  King;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent;  3  and  4, 
Stirling  Castle;  5,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling; 
6,   The  Queen. 

N.^MEs  OF  Plants  :  T.  D.  H.  1,  Lupinus  ar- 
boreus  ;  2,  Salvia  Grahamii ;  3,  Linaria  repens 
alba  ;  4,  Helianthemum  vulgare  var.  cupreum  ; 
5,  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides ;  6,  Tamarix 
gallica. — H.  W.  S.  Escallonia  montevidiensis. 
— T.  Ulmus  montana  var.  crispa  (U.  urticse- 
folia). — 7?.  Sumner.  1,  Ligustrum  japonicum 
coriaceum ;  2,  Arbutus  Unedo ;  3,  Thuya 
plicata  var.  zebrina;  4,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
lutea ;  5,  C.  1.  erecta  viridis ;  6,  C.  pisifera 
squarrosa ;  7,  C.  p.  plumosa  argentea ;  8, 
Juniperus  communis  variety ;  9,  Biota 
orientalis  variety ;  10,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
variety;  12,  C.  Lawsoniana;  13,  C.  pisifera 
plumosa  ;  14,  C.  pisifera. — P.  T .  1,  Vanda 
alpina ;  2,  Oncidium  oblongatum ;  3,  Stelis 
ophroglossoides ;  4,  Pleurothallis  lateritea. — 
T.  H.  1,  Gongora  quinquenervis  :  2,  Catase- 
tum  maculatum  ;  3,  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis. 
— Barncluith.     Ilex   Aquifolium   var.    ferox. 

Vine  Border  :  IF.  B.  You  do  not  read  your 
Chronicle  carefully.  Directions  for  making  a 
vine  border  were  given  in  the  issue  for  Sep 
tember  30,  p.  250 ;  the  amount  of  lime-rubble 
and  half-inch  bones  should  be  1  cwt.  each  to 
every  five  loads  of  loam. 

Work  on  Garden  Designing  :  G.  J .  There  is 
no  book  dealing  with  the  formation  and  design- 
ing of  flower-gardens,  except  such  as  are  out  of 
print.  Books  on  landscape  gardening  deal  with 
the  subject,  tnd  there  is  also  a  useful  chapter 
in  the  Supplement  to  Nicholson's  Dictionary 
of  Gardening.  A  book  on  geometrical  draw- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  scholastic 
publishers. 

Communications   Received.  ~P — C.    F — H.  M.  S — 

H.  M._C.  L._J.  W.  T R A.  B.  C._M.  E L.  G.  P 

E.  Brothei-s_J.  M.  H._Clias.  Cole— G.  N.  R._G.  G.  C._ 

W.  W R.  H.  W._Barncluith_F.  D.,  Doi-set_G.  W.  H. 

_M.  B.— .J.  C,  Bristol— Anxious_W,  H.  W.— D.  &  Co.— 
A.  P..  Llandaff— J.  C.-T.  J.-Subscriber-M.  B.— P.T.M. 

— E.  M.-F.  C.  D.— Seaside-F.  W.  C.-G.  M.  T W.  K. 

"— C.   B.    M.-S.    A.— J.   B._\V.    C— W.    H.    D J.    B., 
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P.  C.  H.,  Erfurt-F.  B.— W.  B.  H._G.  H.,  Winchester— 
A.  C.  B J.  C H.  R.  D Thomas  Stevenson. 
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I  Radr 
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LONGFORD    CASTLE. 

{See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

'HE  AViltshire  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Inor  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
bank  of  the  Avon,  about  3.1 
miles  nearly  south  of  the  city  of 
Salisbury.  The  way  thither  lies  through 
a  portion  of  the  city,  with  its  strangely- 
named  streets.  "  i'ennyfarthing  Street," 
near  the  famous  cathedral,  records  the 
daily  rate  of  pay  of  the  workers  who 
assisted  in  erecting  this  wonderfully 
beautiful  ecclesiastical  edifice. 

With  the  town  at  our  back  we  drive 
over  gently-undulating  roads  towards 
Longford  Castle.  Already  the  wooded 
hills,  which  distantly  flank  the  highway, 
give  promise  of  one  of  the  great  charms 
of  Longford  ;  that  of  broad,  undulating 
parks,  framed  by  belts  of  fine  forest  trees 
full  of  leafy  splendour.  The  fields  are 
burnt  brown,  but  the  woods,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  Elm  and  Beech  trees, 
look  cool  and  green.  Our  first  view  of  the 
castle  was  that  depicted  in  the  supple- 
ment. A  castle  without  forbidding  grim- 
ness  is  artistically  blended  with  an 
inizabethan  style  of  architecture.  The 
latter  is  held  by  some  authorities  to  lack 
repose  and  dignity,  but  in  this  instance  it 
is  the  Elizabethan  portions  which  give  re- 
pose  and  make   the   building  so  sugges- 


tive of  a  home.       The  original  castle  at 
Longford  was  built  over  300  years  ago — 
a  manor  house  had  stood  near  the  site  for 
several    centuries    previously — w-ith    three 
towers    in    triangular    form,    each    tower 
being  named  after  one  of  the  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.     There  were  difiiculties  and 
expense  with  respect  to  the  foundations, 
which    were    "  sett   soe   neai'e   the   River, 
and   upon   soe   many  springs,''   that  they 
had  to  be  laid  on  piles  and  woolpacks. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,      and,      in      consequence,      the 
work  proceeded  slowly   for  a   while,   but 
was  expedited   later.       In   1765  the  first 
Earl  of  Radnor  was  created,  and  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  famous  Longford 
Castle  collection  of  pictures.     The  castle 
in    its    present    form    was    the    result    of 
alterations  commenced  towards  the  close 
of   the    18th    century,    and    completed   in 
1874.     The  lower  illustration  in  the  sup- 
plement shows  the  formal  flower  garden 
which    is    immediately    in    front    of    the 
castle.     As  will  be  seen,  this  garden  is  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  sunken  panel,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  clipped  Yew  hedges, 
with   terrace   walks  beyond   them.       This 
garden,     with     its     geometrically-shaped 
flower  beds  enclosed  by  banks  of  turf,  is 
the  brightest  and  best  that  it  has  been  our 
fortune  to  see  during  the  present  season. 
There    was    plenty   of    gay    colour,    and, 
indeed,  the  position,  backed  by  the  grey 
walls  of  the  castle,  witii  tlie  deep  green  of 
large  trees  at  its  other  end,  and  the  river 
flow-ing    gently    seawards,     demands    the 
colour  which  rioted  gaily  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine.       The  newest  mode  of  summer 
bedding— largely      that     of      big     plants 
massed  thickly  together— does  not  find  a 
place  at  Longford.     Here  the  flower  beds 
are  too  small  for  large  plants  of  any  kind 
to  be  effective,  and  so  comparatively  small 
plants  are  employed.    They  are  disposed, 
however,   with   such   taste   and   skill   that 
there  is  none  of  the  flatness  which  might 
have  been  anticipated.     In  such  a  garden 
as  this,  where  all  the  many  beds  are  under 
review  at  once,  the  arrangement  of  the 
colours  becomes  a  matter  for  careful  fore- 
thought, for  any  other  than  a  trifling  mis- 
take remains  in  evidence  throughout  the 
entire  season.  In  the  Royal  Parks  of  Lon- 
don many  of  the  flower  beds  are  replanted 
several  times  during  the  season,  but  even 
in  such  a  large  private  establishment  as 
that   of   Longford    it    is    not    possible    to 
adopt  such  a  practice.     Whilst  there   is 
no    striving    after    extravagant    effects, 
the    plants    are    harmoniously    blended. 
The     pink-flow^ered     species     are     nicely 
graded    on    to    the    deeper    reds,     and 
aw-ay     from     the     yellow     and     mauve 
shades ;    whilst  the  blues  are  separated 
from  the  bright  colours  by  flowers  of  a  yel- 
low or  terra-cottui  shade.     A  catalogue  of 
the  plants  which  contributed  towards  this 
blaze  of  colour  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose.    It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  much 
of    the     brightness     was     obtained     from 
such   plants   as   a   dwarf   and   flonferous 
strain    of    Salvia    splendens    and    Coleus 
Verschaffeltii,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
nearly  so  often  seen  in  flower  gardens  as 
was  the  case  20  or  more  years  ago.     We 
do  not  know  of  any  other  summer  bedding 


plant  which  gives  such  a  I'ich,  velvety 
crimson  colour,  despite  the  contentions  of 
the  admirers  of  Begonias  of  many  forms. 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  indispensable 
when  prolonged  bright  colour  is  desired, 
and  at  Longford  the  fine  variety  Paul 
Crampel  is  grown,  though  tuberous  Bego- 
nias also  find  a  place  for  the  sake  of 
variety.  The  deeper-coloured  Heliotropes 
are  especial  favourites  of  the  Countess  of 
Radnor,  and  bushy  plants  are  largely 
planted  in  the  beds.  Calceolaria  ani- 
plexicaulis,  the  best  of  the  genus  for  late 
summer  and  autumn  display,  is  also  grown 
in  quantity. 

On  leaving  the  gorgeous  flower  gar- 
den, the  scene  changes  completely.  Be- 
hind us  lies  the  castle,  its  broad  terrace 
walk  and  garden  of  flower  beds  marked 
out  with  precision  and  enclosed  either 
by  stone  balustrading  or  clipped  Yew 
hedges.  Everything  speaks  of  the  art  of 
man,  the  castle  bears  evidences  of  the 
taste  of  the  architect  and  the  skill  of  the 
builder,  whilst  the  garden  is  a  testimony — 
perhaps  not  so  lasting,  for  another 
"  Capability  "  Brown  may  come  again 
and  sweep  it  away,  as  happened  to  a  pre- 
vious formal  garden  here — to  the  art  of 
the  landscape  gardener :  and  so  we 
pass  out  through  the  gateway  into  the 
cool  restfulness  of  woodland  walks.  We 
do  not  know-  the  extent  of  this  most  de- 
lightful feature  of  Longford,  but  it  gives 
the  impression  of  limitlessness  ;  no  mat- 
ter how  long  one  saunters  there  would— 
it  seems — still  be  lofty  trees  of  Beech  and 
Oak,  with  clean  straight  trunks,  and 
ever  and  anon,  in  the  subdued  light, 
would  appear  little  glades  with  an 
old  summer-house  at  the  end  of  one, 
or  some  unusually  fine  tree  promi- 
nent in  another.  Here  beneath  the 
trees  rest  countless  numbers  of  bulbs, 
waiting  for  their  own  particular  spring- 
time, when  they  will  stud  the  ground 
thickly  with  their  flowers.  Lady  Radnor 
has  taken  this  delightful  phase  of  garden- 
ing under  her  own  care,  and  has  planted 
the  most  suitable  kinds  of  all  the  spring 
flowers  in  great  numbers  :  of  Snowdrops 
alone  there  are  seven  miles. 

A  sharp  turn  to  the  right  brings  into 
view  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Taxodium 
distichum,  76  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of 
8  feet  8  inches  at  5  feet  up.  A  splendid 
pyramid  of  feathery  branches,  so  well  pro- 
portioned that  its  height,  as  determined 
by  a  dcndrometer,  astonished  us.  Kidiu 
this  tree  a  well-kept  lawn  gently  slopes 
to  a  brook  which  joins  the  Avon  i-iver  in 
its  placid  journey  southwards.  On  this 
lawn  Mr.  Tucker  pointed  out  several 
"  knees  "  of  the  Taxodium.  This  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  formation  of  these  woody 
swellings  far  from  water.  Such  growths 
are  common  when  the  tree  grows  in  moist 
or  swampy  ground,  but  they  have 
not  often  been  recorded  as  occur- 
ring on  dry  ground.  Near  by,  there  is  a 
summer-house  covered  with  Hiawatha  and 
Dundee  Rambler  Roses.  In  the  back- 
ground there  are  two  fine  old  Judas 
trees  (Cercis  Siliquastrum),  which  must 
be  very  beautiful  when  in  flower. 
Beside  the  stream  is  a  shady  walk, 
where      the     pied     wagtail     flits      from 
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boulder  '»i  boulder  with  quaiut  ceaseless  motion 
of  its  tail,  and  where  the  speckled  trout  darts 
through  the  water  like  a  ray  of  light.  So  great 
is  the  fascination  of  running  water  that  we  pause 
to  lean  on  the  railing  of  a  rustic  bridge,  and 
note  how  on  the  right  a  huge  Horse  Chestnut 
overhangs  the  bank,  its  large  leaves  dipping 
into  the  stream ;  on  the  opposite  bank  there  is 
a  grass-grown  slope,  where  numbers  of  Primroses 
have  been  planted,  and  we  speculate  as  to  their 
powers  of  withstanding  the  unaccustomed 
drought.  A  fine  bush  of  the  Carolina  Allspice 
(Calycanthus  floridus),  which  bears  such 
pleasantly-scented  flowers  of  quaint  brown 
colour,  claims  attention.  We  emerge  from  the 
wood  into  an  extensive  park  with  a  rolling  sweep 
of  greensward,  losing  itself  in  broad  belts  of 
enormous  trees.  Here  the  ancestral  Oaks,  Elms, 
and  Beeches  are  feathered  to  the  ground.  This 
uncommon  feature  is  a  tradition  at  Longford, 
and  whilst  the  cattle  are  grazing  herdsmen  are 
always  in  attendance  to  prevent  any  browsing 
on  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  On  a  level  portion 
a  fine  cricket  ground  has  been  made,  and  the 
young  men  practice  and  play  matches  in  full 
view  of  the  castle.  A  football  ground  is  marked 
out  alongside,  so  that  the  winter  game  may  be 
indulged  in.  Nearer  to  the  castle  there  is  a 
lawn  of  magnificent  proportions — lawn  keeping 
is  important  work  in  these  grounds,  and,  beside 
several  small  machines,  a  large  motor  lawn- 
mower  is  in  use — with  many  Roses  planted 
alongside  the  broad  gravel  walk.  On  one  side, 
the  carriage  drive  is  shut  off  by  a  closely-clipped 
Yew  hedge,  and  parallel  with  the  hedge  is  a 
long  pergola  made  of  Oak  posts  set  on  roughly- 
hewn  stones  hidden  by  Sa.xifraga  hypnoides  and 
similar  lowly-growing  plants.  The  pergola  itself, 
which  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow  a  tall  person 
to  walk  beneath  it  in  comfort,  is  well  furnished 
with  various  climbers,  Clematis,  Ceanothus, 
Pyrus  japonica.  Honeysuckles.  climbing 
Roses,  Escallonia  macrantha,  the  sweet-scented 
Lippia  citriodora,  and  species  of  Vitis.  A.  C. 
Bartlett. 

(To  he  continved.) 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


CIRRHOPETALUM  CAUDATUM. 
This  pretty  and  rare  species  has  flowered  well 
this  season  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  N.  Charles 
Rothschild,  Ashton  Wold,  Oundle  (gr.  Mr. 
Wright).  The  umbels,  each  about  2  inches  across, 
bear  many  flowers,  the  long,  narrow,  lateral  sepals 
being  gracefully  curved  outwards.  The  colour 
is  cream-white.  Lindley  described  the  species 
over  70  years  ago  from  VVallich's  specimen  col- 
lected in  Nepaul  as  Bulbophyllum  caudatum,  a 
name  which  is  sustained  by  most  authorities,  who 
consider  that  Cirrhopetalum  is  merely  a  section 
of  Bulbophyllum.     There  is  a  charm  about  these 


L.ELIO-CATTbEYA  URSULA. 
Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  Evershot,  Dorches- 
ter, sends  a  flower  of  this  brightly-coloured 
hybrid,  first  flowered  by  him  in  1907.  The 
hybrid  is  from  a  cross  between  Laelia  crispa  and 
Lselio-Cattleya  corbeillensis  (C.  Loddigesii  X  L. 
pumila),  made  by  him  in  1898.  The  flower  is  as 
large  as  L.  crispa,  and  somewhat  similar  to  it 
in  shape,  but  the  sepals  and  petals  are  purplish- 
mauve,  darker  in  the  veining.  The  side  lobes  of 
the  lip  are  white,  tinged  with  purple,  the  front 
lobe,  purplish-crimson,  the  base  veined  with 
orange.  Although  it  is  not  massive,  it  is  a  very 
bright  and  attractive  flower. 

PLEUROTHALLIS  HEMIRHODA,  Lindl. 

Considering  that  this  very  pretty  species  is 
enumerated  in  the  extensive  and  interesting  cata- 
logue of  the  Schiller  (Hamburg)  collection  (Feb- 
ruary, 1857),  it  is  strange  that  but  little  has  been 
heard  of  the  plant  in  recent  times,  and  that 
it  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  one  or  two  collec- 
tions. For  a  long  time  it  has  been  producing  its 
pretty  white  and  purple  flowers  in  the  Orchid 
houses  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Friar  Park,  Henley- 
on-Thames  (gr.  ]\lr.  Knowles),  where  the  genus 
and  its  allies  are  well  represented.  It  is  of  the 
section  Restrcpioideae  of  Lindley,  and  is  identical 
with  Restrepia  biflora,  Regel,  R.  nuda,  Klotzsch, 
and  R.  vittata,  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  in  shape  and  size  approaching  those 
of  Pleurothallis  scapha  and  P.  Birchenallii,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  19, 
1909,  p.  391. 


DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  satis- 
factory large-flowering  Orchids  in  the  collection 
cf  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  and  the  great  success  attained  in 
its  culture  by  ^Ir.  Jas.  Hudson  is  noteworthy, 
because  it  has  been  sustained  for  many  years. 
Even  seedling  plants  which  came  up  on  the  im- 
ported specimens  have  been  grown  into  strong- 
flowering  plants.  For  some  time  past  the  plants 
have  borne  from  two  to  three  hundred  pure  white 
flowers,  with  the  discs  of  the  lip  varying  in  tint 
from  chrome  yellow  to  rich  orange  colour,  each 
flower  being  about  4  inches  across. 


iPhotogmph  by  J.  EJwardi. 

Fig.  125. — YUCCA  ellacombei  in  mr.  elwes' 

GARDEN. 

pretty  and  curious  plants  which  command  for 
them  a  more  lasting  interest  than  many  of  the 
showy  species. 

DENDROBIUJI  PHAL/ENOPSIS. 
The  fact  that  even  minor  departures  from 
the  normal  form  are  constant  in  many  Orchids 
is  well  demonstrated  in  a  flower  of  a  very 
fine  form  of  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  sent 
by  Mr.  H.  Haddon,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale, 
Esq.,  Lynwood,  Penarth.  Last  year  Mr.  Haddon 
.sent  a  flower  from  the  same  plant,  a  very  striking 
feature  in  which  ^yas  a  raised,  fringed,  purple 
line  down  the  middle  of  each  petal.  The  flower 
sent  this  year  from  the  same  plant  has  the  same 
peculiarity,  although  not  so  pronounced  as  in  last 
year's  specimen. 


YUCCA  GLORIOSA  VAR.  ELLACOMBEI. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Elwes  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  figuring  this  handsome  Yucca  (see 
fig.  125),  a  plant  of  which  bloomed  in  his  garden 
at  Colesborne  this  summer.  With  the  flowers 
Jlr.  Elwes  sends  the  following  particulars  : — 

"Though  I  have,  through  the  kindness  of 
Canon  Ellacombe,  had  this  plant  in  my  garden 
for  many  years,  I  have  never  flowered  it  till  this 
season,  when,  favoured  by  a  continuous  sun- 
shine such  as  I  have  never  known,  it  has,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hot  wall,  produced  a  spike  about  5  feet 
long,  of  which  3  feet  at  least  are  covered 
with  flowers,  now  in  the  height  of  their  beauty. 
The  original  plant  was  procured  by  Canon 
EUacombe's  father  from  Loddiges'  nursery  many 
years  ago,  and  is  described  and  figured  in 
Ite.fug'vum  Botanieum,  t.  317,  as  a  species,  pro- 
bably from  the  Southern  United  States.  In  the 
Ktw  Index  it  is  referred  to  as  a  synonym  of 
Yucca  gloriosa,  of  which  Baker  and  Trelease 
afterwards  made  it  a  variety.  Canon  EUacombo 
considers  that  it  is  a  cross  between  Y.  recurva 
and  Y.  superba,  as  it  has  the  reflexed  leaves  of 
the  former  and  the  red-backed  petals  of  the 
latter  species.  Whatever  its  origin  may  be,  it 
surpasses  in  beauty  any  Yucca  that  I  have  seen, 
e.xcept  perhaps  Yucca  Whipplei,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country, 
though  both  Mr.  Goodman  and  myself  brought  it 
from  South  California  as  long  ago  as  1888." 


THE    ROSARY. 


SOME    ORANGE-YELLOW    ROSES. 

The  purpose  of  the  notes  which  follow  is  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  orange-yellow  Roses, 
with  the  object  of  considering  some  of  the  new 
Roses  of  this  colour  which  seem  worthy  of  notice. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions  the  novelties  come 
to  us  from  Continental  hybridisers.  I  propose  to 
confine  myself  to  Roses  of  dwarf  habit  of  growth, 
and  shall  therefore  exclude  varieties  of  a  climb- 
ing or  semi-climbing  habit,  like  Billard  et  Barre 
and  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot. 

Mme.  Ravary  (H.T.),  the  first,  and  one  of  the 
best,  of  the  group  was  brought  out  by  Mons. 
Pernet  Ducher,  in  1899.  Having  a  hardy  consti- 
tution and  short,  sturdy  growth,  it  makes  an 
excellent  bedding  Rose,  and  is  sufficiently  free- 
flowering  to  give  a  fair  succession  of  flowers 
throughout  the  summer  and  far  into  autumn. 
The  flowers  come  a  better  colour  in  dull  than 
in  very  hot  weather,  such  as  we  have  had 
this  year,  and,  like  all  the  Roses  of  this  class, 
the  buds  are  particularly  beautiful.  The  flowers 
withstand  a  certain  amount  of  rain,  as  they  are 
not  very  full,  and  will  also  tolerate  shading. 
Some  amount  of  heat,  however,  seems  necessary 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  blossoms,  for 
the  cold  nights  and  rains  of  autumn  appear  to 
take  away  much  of  their  colour,  and  this  is  the 
weak  point  of  this  Rose.  Notwithsstanding  its 
dwarf  growth,  it  makes  a  good  standard,  and 
will  grow  into  a  fine  head  3  or  4  feet  through 
if,  as  it  should  be,  it  is  allowed  to  do  so.  Though 
not  full   enough  for  exhibition,   the   flowers  and 
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buds  are  most  useful  in  the  decorative  classes 
and  for  arranging  in  the  house. 

In  the  following  year — 1900 — the  same  raiser 
brought  out  his  great  Rose,  Soleil  d'Or — great 
not  in  itself,  for  it  has  little  to  recommend  it 
but  its  colour,  but  in  its  progeny,  which  are 
both  numei'ous  and  beautiful.  The  colour  is  a 
fine,  deep  orange-yellow,  and  the  outside  of  the 
petals  are  characteristically  splashed  with  pink 
or  red  ;  but  the  form  of  the  flower  is  fiat  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  I  can  find  no  place  for  it  in 
the  garden.  It  is  not  good  enough  for  the  beds 
or  borders,  and,  though  I  have  often  tried  it, 
I  find  it  will  not  grow  in  the  shrubbery.  When 
planted  there,  it  always  disappears  after  a  year 
or  two.  The  best  plant  of  this  variety  known  to 
me  is  growing  in  a  neighbour's  garden,  planted 
under  a  south  wall.  It  is  growing  magnificently 
aud  flowering  well.  The  Rose  evidently  requires 
warmth,  and  those  who  wish  to  grow  it  should 
take  note  of  the  fact. 

In  1905,  ilons.  Pernet  Ducher  sent  out  two  in- 
teresting Roses  of  this  group,  both  H.T.s — 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  and  Instituteur  Sirdey. 
ilme.  ilelanie  Soupert  was  a  great  acquisition 
to  gardens.  It  is  decidedly  taller  in  growth 
than  Mme.  Ravary,  leaves  thicker  and 
larger,  whilst  the  flowers,  though  not  very  full, 
are  often  good  enough  for  e.xhibition.  Two  years 
ago  a  flower  of  this  variety  obtained  a  Medal 
at  the  N.R.S.  summer  show  for  the  best  H.T. 
e.xhibited.  The  colour  is  a  delicate  mixture  of 
pale  fawn  and  gold,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  peach. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  hot  year  I  had  flowers 
almost  pink  in  colour;  but  this  is  unusual.  As 
in  the  case  of  Mme.  Ravary,  tlie  colouring  in 
autumn  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  washed  out. 
Fairly  hardy,  it  often  makes  a  fine  standard, 
and  is  a  really  useful  Rose,  both  in  the 
garden  and  for  exhibiting.  Instituteur  Sirdey 
is  of  a  still  more  striking  colour,  the  orange 
hue  of  the  early  flowers  being  very  pronounced. 
It  is  beautiful  in  the  bud,  but  as  the  flowers 
expand  they  quickly  lose  their  charm,  and  be- 
come flat  and  uninteresting.  Nor  is  it  quite  as 
hardy  as  the  last-named  Rose.  Some  short  time 
ago  I  planted  a  bed,  intended  to  take  about  30 
Roses,  with  Mme.  Ravary,  Mme.  Melanie  Sou- 
pert,  and  Instituteur  Sirdey,  in  order  to 
compare  their  values  as  garden  Roses.  After  a 
short  trial,  I  became  convinced  that  Instituteur 
Sirdey  was  inferior  to  the  other  two,  and  re- 
placed it  by  Mme.  Ravary,  and  I  find  the  com- 
bination of  Mme.  Ravary.  with  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert  in  the  centre,  quite  satisfactory. 

In  1906  came  Marquise  de  Sinety  (H.T.),  also 
from  -Mons.  Pernet  Duclier.  It  is  a  Rose  of 
gorgeous  colour.  Golden-yellow,  shaded  coppery 
red,  is  the  N.R.S.  description,  and  it  is  not  in- 
appropriate ;  but  the  amount  of  the  red  tinge 
varies  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  it  suffuses  the 
petals,  making  them  of  a  glowing  orange  colour, 
sometimes  it  is  confined  to  a  suspicion  of  colour, 
merely  giving  the  yellow  a  warm  effect. 
Like  many  of  these  Roses,  it  is  most  beautiful 
as  an  opening  bud,  the  expanded  flower  wanting 
form  and  coming  too  flat.  As  a  garden  plant, 
this  Rose  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is 
not  very  profuse  in  flowering,  and  its  habit  of 
growth  is  described  as  moderate,  which  often 
means,  as  in  this  case,  that  it  is  somewhat  weak 
in  constitntion  in  this  country.  I  find  in  my  own 
garden  that  it  is  not  long-lived,  and  often  re- 
quires  renewal. 

In  the  same  year  (1906)  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons  brought  out  the  Tea-scented  Rose  Lena. 
This  beautiful  little  Rose  has  many  of  the  quali- 
ties that  are  lacking  in  Alarquise  de  Sinety.  It 
has  long,  pointed  buds,  opening  to  a  shapely 
little  flower  of  bright  apricot  colour,  and  is 
in  flower  the  summer  through.  I  have  no 
Rose  in  the  garden  that  more  frequently  pro- 
vides me  with  a  flower  for  my  buttonhole.  Its 
defect  is  tliat  it  is  of  a  very  weak  growth  :  the 
stems  are  thin  and  spindly,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  bud,  and  though  I  have  not  yet 


lost  a  plant  of  it,  I  fear  it  must  be  put  down 
as  tender.  I  doubt  if  I  have  a  poorer  grower  in 
the  garden. 

In  1909,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  brought 
out  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  (H.T.),  a  deep- 
yeilow  Rose,  with  an  orange  or  reddish  tinge 
on  the  outside  of  the  petals.  This  Rose  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  bedding  variety,  of  good  habit, 
and  specially  useful  in  autumn.  It  has  a  long, 
pointed  bud,  and  the  flowers  are  at  their  best 
when  just  expanding;  when  fully  open  it  is  less 
beautiful.  I  planted  a  bed  of  it  last  autumn, 
and  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  ;  but  I  have 
no  experience  of  it  in  a  wet  year.  I  fear  it  is 
not  a  Rose  that  will  stand  much  rain  ;  but  this  is 
only  surmise.  It  is  certainly  a  most  useful  Rose, 
and  deserves  a  welcome  and  a  full  trial. 

I  now  come  to  the  Roses  of  1910,  and  will 
mention  five  of  them  : — Arthur  R.  Goodwin 
(H.T.,  Pernet  Ducher),  Lady  Hillingdon  (J"ea, 
Lowe  &  Shawyer),  Herzogin  Maria  Antoinette 
(H.T.,  Welters  Jacobs),  Recuerdo  de  Antonio 
Peluffo  (Tea,  Soupert  &  Notting),  and  Reine 
Mere  d'ltalie  (H.T.,  Bernaix).  Arthur  R.  Good- 
win is  one  of  the  progeny  of  Soleil  d'Or.  The 
buds  and  half-expanded  flower  are  bright 
orange,  and  really  beautiful.  The  blossoms  open 
to  a  rather  flat  flower,  with  somewhat  small,  sym- 
metrically-disposed petals,  often  having  a  faint 
tinge  of  salmon  colour  suffusing  the  orange. 
Many  admire  the  Rose  in  its  mature  form,  but, 
to  my  taste,  its  beauty  is  past  when  it  has  ex- 
panded. I  have  grown  the  plant  for  two  years 
and  find  it  a  good  grower  and  hardy. 

Lady  Hillingdon  has  long  buds  of  a  rich,  dark 
orangt;,  often  splashed  with  red,  opening  to  a 
beautiful  flower.  It  is,  however,  rather  thin, 
and  its  beauty  is,  therefore,  fleeting.  It  is  a 
good  grower  for  a  Tea-scented  Rose,  and  does 
well  in  the  garden  ;  but  the  best  and  most  decora- 
tive flowers  seem  to  come  when  it  is  grown  under 
glass.  I  have  had  Lady  Hillingdon  and  Lena 
growing  side  by  side  this  year,  and  have  been 
more  than  once  struck  with  the  similarity  of  their 
remarkable  colour;  but  Lady  Hillingdon,  being 
a  much  better  doer,  seems  likely  to  make  the 
better  garden  Rose  of  the  two.  The  hot  sun  of 
this  summer  has  been  very  trying  to  it,  as  to  all 
thin  Roses,  and  I  hope  next  year  it  may  prove 
even  more  satisfactory. 

Herzogin  Maria  Antoinette  I  have  seen  only  as 
maiden  plants,  and  therefore  speak  of  it  with 
some  reserve.  In  the  bud  stage,  it  is  very  like 
Lady  Hillingdon,  of  a  rich  orange  colour, 
splashed  with  red.  The  open  flower  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  so  intense  in  colour,  but  seems  to  be 
somewhat  more  full  than  Lady  Hillingdon. 
Being  a  H.T.,  instead  of  a  Tea  Rose,  the  petals 
may  be  a  little  thicker,  if  not  quite  so  satiny  in 
appearance.  Next  year  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
compare  these  Roses  under  more  equal  condi- 
tions. They  are  certainly  both  well  worth  a 
trial. 

Of  the  two  Roses  I  have  next  to  mention,  I 
have  no  actual  experien.e  in  my  own  garden. 
Recuerdo  de  Antonio  Peluffo  should  be  worth 
trying,  if  only  from  its  parentage,  which  is  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert  x  Mme.  Constant  Soupert.  As 
shown,  it  would  seem  a  fine  Rose,  of  better 
form  than  most  varieties  of  its  colour,  which  is 
a  pale  orange,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  pink; 
perhaps  the  colour  is  hardly  deep  enough  to 
compare  with  the  other  Roses  in  these  notes. 

Reine  Mere  d'ltalie  I  have  not  yet  seen  in 
this  country,  but,  from  report,  the  flowers 
should  be  a  fine,  deep,  orange  colour,  perhaps 
only  semi-double. 

Of  the  new  Roses  of  1911  T  have  as  yet  only 
seen  one  that  might  come  into  this  list,  and  that 
is  Suiibiirst,  raised  by  Mons.  Pernet  Ducher. 
Tliis  Rose  was  exhibited  both  at  the  summer  and 
autumn  shows  of  the  N.R.S.,  grown  by  Messrs. 
Beckwith,  under  glass.  As  shown,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  lovely  Rose,  the  centre  as  bright  and 
deep  as  Lady  Hillingdon,  getting  paler  towards 
the  edges  of  the  outer  petals.     No  very  definite 


opinion  of  its  merits  can  be  formed  till  we  have 
been  able  to  grow  it  in  our  gardens ;  but  we 
may  feel  fairly  satisfied  of  its  beauty  as  a  pot 
Rose  when  properly  grown,  and  all  who  are  fond 
of  experimenting  with  new  Roses  should  pro- 
cure a  plant  for  trial  when  it  becomes  obtainable. 
Glancing  back  at  these  notes,  the  weakness  of 
the  Roses  in  this  .section  seems  to  be  in  the  want 
of  form  in  the  open  flowers.  Only  in  iMme. 
Melanie  Soupert  aud  in  those  members  which 
belong  to  the  Teas  do  we  find  much  beauty  in 
the  fully-expanded  flower.  Nevertheless,  they 
form  a  wonderful  group,  and  one  in  which  tlie 
advances  made  in  recent  years  have  been 
notable  and  of  good  augury  for  the  future, 
ir/iife  Bosa. 


FRANCE. 

CO-OPKRATIVE    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 

CARRIAGE     AND     SALE     OF    FRUIT 
AND    VEGETABLES.* 

In  the  Departments  of  Provence  and  Langue- 
doc,  where  the  cultivation  is  varied  and  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  early  produce  grown,  a 
fruitful  co-operative  movement  has  been  develop- 
ing of  late  years.  Under  the  authoritative 
guidance  of  the  Union  of  Agricultural  Syndi- 
cates of  the  Alps  and  of  Provence,  which  com- 
prises 250  syndicites  and  250.000  members, 
numerous  .societies  have  arisen  side  by  side  with 
the  co-operative  wine  vaults,  oil  works,  and 
dairies,  for  the  sale  and  carriage  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c. 

The  Bu/lctiii  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelli- 
gence, published  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  gives,  in  the  June  number,  an 
interesting  account  of  these  various  forms  of  co- 
operative association.  We  may  mention  first  of 
all  the  syndicates  of  C'uges,  Lascours,  Rocque- 
vaire,  which  concern  themselves  with  the  sale 
of  pickles ;  in  the  last  mentioned  place,  the 
society  has  also  started  the  manufacture  of 
Apricot  jam,  and  is  doing  business  to  the  amount 
of  400,000  frs.  a  year. 

The  agricultural  syndicate  of  Vallauris  has 
organised  the  distillation  and  sale  of  Orange 
flowers;  it  has  1,700  members,  and  has  an  estab- 
lishment at  Golfe  Juan  which  cost  200,000  frs. 
to  set  up.  Thanks  to  its  exertions,  producers 
have  seen  the  price  of  Orange  flowers  rise  from 
0.30  frs.  to  1.10  and  2  frs.  the  kilogram. 

For  some  time  past  the  co-operative  exporta- 
tion of  table  Grapes  has  been  attempted  with 
equal  success.  At  ("abrieres-d'Aigues  (Vaucluse) 
the  growers  of  these  Grapes  have  joined  to- 
gether in  a  society  with  a  capital  of  2.000  frs., 
and  have  obtained  a  loan  from  the  State  fund 
for  agricultural  co-operative  credit  of  400  frs. 
The  Grapes  are  packed  in  baskets  holding 
10  kg.,  and  are  sent  for  the  most  part  tt>  the 
markets  of  Cologne  and  Geneva.  In  1909  thero 
were  350  quintals  of  Grapes  exported  at  the  net 
price  of  18  frs.,  and  1910  the  quantity  was  250 
quintals,  the  price  being  45  frs.  per  quintal. 

Another  interesting  form  of  association  has  bean 
started  witli  success  in  this  region  for  the  carriage 
in  common  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  is  likely 
to  put  the  growers  in  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  reduced  tariffs  granted  for  the  expedition 
of  complete  wagon  loads.  There  are  already  five 
societies  of  this  kind  in  the  Gard  and  Vaucluse. 
We  may  mention,  for  example,  the  syndicate 
of  Rochefort-du-Gard,  which  confines  itself  to 
collecting  together,  at  the  station  near  the  hills, 
the  Tomatos  already  packed  by  the  members, 
and  sending  them  to  the  Paris  markets.  The 
consignment  is  made  to  a  transport  agency  in  the 
capital,  which  agency  delivers  the  goods  at  their 
destination,  collecting  the  sums  indicated  in  the 
various  invoices  for  the  account  of  the  syndicate. 

This  system  has  reduced  the  carriage  expenses 
by  half,  and  has  been  the  means  of  lengthen- 
ing the  season  for  the  expedition  of  Tomatos  by 

•  Summarified  from  the  liuUttin  n/  Economic  ami  Social 
IntclliKcnce,  Year  !!.,  N.  0,  published  by  ihe  Inlfriialioiial 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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three  months.  In  1910  the  syndicate  sent  off 
more  tlian  1,000  tons  of  produce,  the  railway  ex- 
penses for  which  were  60,000  frs.,  and  those  for 
unloading  and  distribution  in  Paris  about 
8.700  frs. 

The  neighbouring  syndicates  have  adopted 
similar  measures  for  the  consignment  of  Cauli- 
flowers, Potatos,  &c.,  which  are  sent  to  England 
and  Switzerland. 

A  new  association  which  has  arisen  at  Car- 
pentras  for  the  sale  of  grafted  vines  which  have 
been  grown  by  the  members  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  Nurserymen's  Co-operative  Society  of 
Vaucliise  lias  a  capital  of  7,500  frs.  at  the 
present  day,  and  2.000  members  who  have  150 
acres  of  land  out  in  nurseries.  In  1910  about 
18.000,000  wild  vines  were  planted,  the  total  ex- 
penditure being  300,000  frs.,  and  6,500,000  plants 
of  first  quality  were  sold  for  550.000  frs,  The 
society  supplies  its  members  with  manure  and 
vine  cuttings,  and  pays  each  member  60  frs.  on 
account  for  every  1,000  vines  delivered. 
Within  a  very  short  time  it  has  succeeded  in 
regulating  and  improving  the  trade  in  these  pro- 
ducts, which  is  daily  acquiring  greater  import- 
ance in  connecticm  with  the  reconstitution  of 
vineyards  in  France  and  Algiers. 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  GENETICS,  PARIS. 

September  18  23, — A  general  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  recent  conference  on  genetics 
has  been  given  already  in  these  pages  (274-5). 
This  account  we  now  supplement  by  somewhat 
more  detailed  reference  to  certain  of  the  memoirs 
which  were  presented  to  the  conference. 

THE  RAISING  OF  DISEASE-RESISTING 
PLANTS. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Orton,  Pathologist  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  dealt  with  the 
jiroblem  of  disease  in  plants,  and  described  the 
results  of  experiments  in  breeding  varieties  re- 
sistant to  specific  diseases.  The  experiments 
concerned,  mainly,  the  group  of  diseases  known 
as  wilt  diseases,  wliich  are  due  to  parasitic 
species  of  the  genus  of  fungi  known  as  Fusarium. 
Thus  Fusarium  vasinfectum,  Atk.,  is  responsible 
for  wilt  in  Cotton ;  Fusarium  tracheiphilum, 
Erw.,  Sm.,  gives  rise  to  tire  wilt  of  the  Cow  Pea 
(Vigna  unguiculata),  and  Fusarium  niveum, 
Erw.  Sm.,  to  the  wilt  of  the  Water  Melon 
(Citrullus  vulgaris).  Fusarium  is  a  genus  of 
parasitic  fungi  the  species  of  wliich  are  highly 
specialised,  and  live  in  the  vascular  tissues  of 
tlieir  respective  hosts.  Infection  takes  place 
from  the  .soil  through  the  young  roots,  and  occurs 
independently  of  conditions,  favourable  or  other- 
wise, in  which  the  host-plant  is  growing. 

Among  Cotton  plants,  the  degrees  of  resistance 
to  wilt  is  generally  but  slight,  though  occasion- 
ally a  Cotton  plant  is  met  with  whicli  is  immune. 
By  self-fertilisation  of  such  a  resistant  plant, 
strains  of  plants  have  been  raised  which  have 
maintained  their  powers  of  wilt-resistance  for 
several  years.  The  photographs  showing  the 
ravages  caused  by  this  parasite  (fig.  129)  among 
ordinary  Cotton  plants,  and  the  resistance  of  a 
strain  Dillon  (fig.  130)  are  remarkable  illustra- 
tions of  the  power  whicli  would  appear  to  lie  at 
the  liands  of  horticulturists  to  mitigate  disease 
by  raising  resistant  strains.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  illustrations  (figs.  129  and  130)  show  con- 
tiguous fields  in  S.  Carolina,  the  soil  of  which  is 
known  to  be  thoroughly  infected  witli  Fusarium 
vasinfectum.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  ground 
shown  in  fig.  130,  the  preceding  year's  crop  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  wilt. 

Resist.\nce  to  Eel  Worm. 
Mr.  Orton's  experimental  breeding  work  with 
the  Cow  Pea  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, inasmuch  as  he  has  shown  that,  in  the  first 
place,  a  variety  may  exhibit  resistance  to  the  at- 


tack of  more  than  one  kind  of  parasite.  Thus, 
a  variety,  Ivon  (fig.  127),  has  proved  to  be  im- 
mune from  the  attack  of  the  wilt  fungus 
(Fusarium  tracheiphilum),  and  also  from  root- 
knot,  tlie  disease  caused  by  the  eel  worm 
(Heterodera  radicicola).  When  the  resistant 
variety,  Ivon,  is  crossed  with  high-yielding  but 
susceptible  varieties,   the  resulting  hybrids    (Fi) 


regions.  Thus  it  is  immune  from  wilt  when- 
grown  in  S.  Carolina  and  Iowa,  but  loses  its  re- 
sistance in  Oregon.  Though  this  fact  cannot 
fail  to  be  disturbing  to  the  practical  mind  which 
would  wish  to  secure  a  disease-resister  once  for 
all,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  and  shows  that^ 
in  attacking  the  problem  of  raising  disease-resist- 
ing forms,  locality  must  be  taken  into  considera- 


FiG.  126.- 


-MENDEL    MED.iU    TO    COMMEMORATE   THE   FOURTH    CONFERENCE    ON    GENETICS 
HELD    IN    PARIS    IN    SEPTEMBER,    IQII. 


are  resistant,  and  in  F^  plants  are  obtained  which 
combine  this  quality  with  that  of  the  high  yield 
characteristic  of  the  other  parent. 

Water  Melons  and  Wilt. 
The  problr  n  of  discovei-ing  wilt-resistant 
varieties  of  Water  Melon  (Citrullus  vulgaris) 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
edible  varieties  is  immune.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  start  with  a  non-edible  resistant 
variety,  and  to  cross  it  with  the  better  varieties 
in  cultivation.  In  Fi  the  hybrid  showed  quali- 
ties intermediate  between  those  of  the  parents, 
Fj  exhibited  great  variability;  but  in  the  third 


tion.  We  hope  that,  with  the  encouraging  results 
of  Mr.  Orton's  work  before  them,  experimenters 
in  this  country  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
problem  which  Mr.  Orton  has  investigated  so 
ably,  and  that,  before  long,  we  shall  learn  that 
strains  of  Potato  resistant  to  dry  rot  (due  to 
Fusarium  solani),  Holyhocks  resistant  to  rust, 
and  Sweet  Peas  immune  from  streak  have  been 
raised  in  this  country. 

DISEASE    RESISTANCE    IN    POTATOS. 
Mr.  Salaman,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  the 
breeding    of    the    Potato,    described    the    results 
whicli  lie  has  obtained  by  raising  seedlings  from 


Fig.  127.- 


On  the  left,  the 


-COW,  PEA    FIELD    IN    SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

"  which  resists  root-knot  and  wilt ;   on  the  right,  anothe 


generation  (F3)  a  race  was  obtained  which  was 
resistant  to  wilt  and  of  edible  quality.  Sub- 
sequent selection  during  five  years  has  resulted 
in  the  isolation  of  a  variety.  Conqueror,  which 
leaves  nothing  to  desire  with  respect  to  resis- 
tance and  general  quality.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the    variety    Conqueror    is    not    resistant    in    all 


Solanum  etuberosum,  among  which  a  certain 
number  of  plants  immune  from  late  blight  (Phy- 
toplithora  infestans)  were  obtained.  Our  readers 
are  ab-eady  familiar  with  Mr.  Salaman's  work,  an 
account  of  which  has  been  published  already  in 
these  pages  (see  Gard.  Chron.,  December  24, 
1910,  p.  461). 
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RESISTANCE  TO  COLD. 
Dr.  H.  Nilsson-Ehle,'  of  Svalof,  Sweden,  con- 
tributed a  paper  entitled  "  Acclimatisation  by 
Recombination  of  Mendelian  Factors."  In  the 
period  previous  to  e.xact  e.xperimental  work  in 
genetics,  much  loose  talk  was  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  acclimatisation.  It  was  known  that  when, 
for  example,  cereals  are  grown  in  a  country  the 
climate  of  which  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
country  of  their  origin,  the  "race"  might  be- 
come hardier.  It  was  assumed  that  the  race,  as  a 
wlujle,  had  undergone  a  change  in  response  to 
the  change  of  climate — in  short,  that  a  mutation 
had  occurred.  Nilsson-Ehle  has  shown,  however, 
that  what  really  happens  is  that  the  climate 
acts  as  an  eliminator  of  the  more  delicate 
members  of  the  original  race,  and  that  the  sup- 
posed new  and  hardier  race  is  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  small  band  of  plants 
which  possessed  factors  for  hardiness.  The  old 
assumption  that,  because  a  race  is  pure  with  re- 
spect to  certain  characters,  it  is  pure  with 
respect  to  others,  has  been  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  and,  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
the  original  '"race"  was  composed  of  members 


Fig.  128.— root-knot  on  cow  pea 

(VIGNA    UNGUICULATa). 

I,  A  variety  badly  aifectcd  with  root-knot  caused  l)y 

eelworm ;   2,  the  variety  "  Ivon "   which    is  immune 

Irom  the  disease. 


which  differed  widely  from  ona  another  with  re- 
spect to  hardiness. 

An  example  of  this  newer  and  more  correct 
way  of  looking  at  things  may  be  given.  Of  gar- 
den Peas,  Autocrat  and  Bountiful  are  as  fi.xed 
as  any  with  respect  to  the  characters  with  which 
growers  are  immediately  concerned.  They  are 
both  middle  races,  one  late,  the  other  early,  and 
so  on ;  but  with  respect  to  characters  which  do 
not  immediately  concern  the  gardener  or  the 
grower,  Autocrat  and  Bountiful,  and  any  other 
varieties  of  Peas  on  the  market  are  not  pure.  A 
keen  eye  will  distinguish  in  a  row  of  any 
variety  of  Peas  minor  differences,  particularly 
in  size  and  tint  of  foliage,  degree  of  branching, 
kc.  Since,  however,  many  of  these  "points"  are 
of  no  practical  importance,  they  are  properly 
ignored  by  the  raisers  and  growers.  So, 
in  the  case  of  cereals  we  have  referred 
to,  if  a  high  degret  of  cold-resistance  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  grower  who  raises  the 
variety  for  use  in  a  given  locality,  the  variety 
is  practically  sure  to  be  "impure"  with  re- 
spect to  this  character.  What  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference in  the  original  locality  may  become  of 


critical  importance  in  a  new  region  of  harder 
climate.  There  natural  selection  will  begin  to 
do  the  work  left  undone  by  artificial  selection, 
and  will  destroy  those  which  have  not  the  powers 
requisile  to  resist  the  climate  of  the  new  region. 
How  selection — natural  or  artificial — works  in 
such  cases  is  the  problem  which  Dr.  Nilsson- 
Ehle  sets  himself  to  solve.  He  gives  evidence 
to  show  that  qualities  such  as  resistance  to  cold, 
precocity  of  flowering,   &c.,  each  depend  gener- 


resistance  experiments — for  the  first  generation 
may  well  be  susceptible  to  cold,  and  hence 
suffer  destruction.  All  that  is  necessary  in  such 
experiments  is  to  raise  an  abundant  second  (F.j) 
generation,  and  to  subject  the  members  of  that 
generation  to  the  test  of  cold  or  drought. 

IN-BREEDING  AND  CROSS-BREEDING. 
Mr.    Bruce,    Superintending   Inspector    of    the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  contributed  a  paper  on  thiS 


Fig.  izq. — COTTON  field  in  south  Carolina  destroyed  by  "wilt" 
(fusarium  vasinfectum). 


ally,  not  on  single  Mendelian  factors,  but  on  a 
series  of  factors  ;  hence  the  business  of  the 
breeder  is  to  bring  about,  by  cross-breeding  and 
isolated  raising  of  Fj  and  subsequent  genera- 
tions, the  various  combinations  of  these  factors, 
some  of  which  combinations  will  result  in  in- 
creased hardism  or  other  desired  quality.  The 
practical  importance  of  this  view  lies  in  this, 
that,  if  the  ^lendelian  factors  concerned  are  but 
few,  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained  in  a  few 
generations ;  but  if  they  are  numerous,  it  may 
take  many  generations  before  the  best  set  of 
factors  come  together  and  combine  to  produce 
the  desired   result. 


subject  of  Heredity  of  Quantitative  Characters. 
He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  characters 
which  are  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
are  not  qualitative,  but  quantitative  in  nature  ; 
for  example,  milk  yield,  seed  yield,  and  so  forth. 
From  experiments  which  he  had  made  with 
Barley,  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  that 
the  characters  which  he  had  investigated  were 
susceptible  of  Mendelian  analysis.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  Mendelian  hypothesis  of  unit 
characters  is  applicable  to  quantitative,  as  well 
as  to  qualitative  characters,  and  also  to  ascer- 
tain whether  increased  vigour  attributed  to  cross- 
brooding  and  redf.c.d  vi^jciir,  s::id  to  acct;mp:iiiy 


Fig.  130. — cotton  field  in  south  Carolina  planted  with  the  wilt-kesisting 
variety  "  dillon." 


A  point  of  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  the  raising  of  cold-resistant  varieties  was 
made  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Hagedooen,  in  the  course  of 
a  communication  on  "  Genetic  Factors  and  En- 
vironmental Factors  in  the  Improvement  and 
Raising  of  Varieties."  When  the  object  of  the 
breeder  is  to  raise  by  hybridisation  a  cold-re- 
sistant variety,  it  is  not  necessary  to  subject  the 
first  (Fi)  generation  to  the  test  of  culture  in  a 
cold  situation — and  the  same  applies  in  drought- 


in-breeding  are  Mendelian  phenomena,  would 
mark  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
Genetics. 

BROCHETTE  PEAS. 
Mr.  M.  de  Vilmorin  described  a  variety  of  Pea 
in   which   the   ends   of   the   pod   adhere   to   one 
another   in   a  row.     This   "  brochette  "    charac 
ter  segregates  normally. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Bv  }OBN  Dunn,  Kilclien  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 
Mushrooms. — Beds  which  were  spawned  about 
the  middle  of  August  should  be  producing  plenty 
of  Mushrooms,  and  will  require  careful  atten- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  65°  in  mild  weather ; 
during  cold  weather  it  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
to  55°.  When  the  surfaces  of  the  beds  become 
dry,  a  gentle  watering  with  rainwater  should  be 
applied  through  a  fine  rose.  Damp  the  floor  and 
walls  of  the  house  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere, 
but  avoid  a  stagnant  one  by  opening  the  top 
ventilators  when  the  house  appears  overcharged 
with  moisture.  This  is  especially  necessary 
when  fresh  bed.s  are  being  made.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  moisture  arising  from  fresh 
manure  introduced  to  the  house  is  injurious  to 
the  existing  crop,  unless  sufficient  top  ventila- 
tion is  provided  to  allow  it  to  escape.  Collect 
horse  droppings  for  successional  beds,  and  place 
them  in  a  dry,  airy  shed,  where  they  may  be 
turned  daily  until  they  are  ready  for  removal 
to  the  Mushroom-house.  They  may  be  turned 
once  or  twice  when  in  the  house  to  prevent  sour- 
ness, after  which  they  should  be  beaten  tightly 
together,  and  the  spawn  inserted  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  has  declined  to  80°.  After 
a  few  days,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is 
still  declining,  the  surface  should  be  covered  with 
a  layer  1  inch  deep  of  finely-sifted  loam,  made 
firm  by  beating  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  which  were  put  out 
early  in  August  will  now  be  coming  into  bearing, 
and  they  will  require  very  careful  treatment 
in  regard  to  cropping  if  they  are  expected  to 
yield  the  main  supply  during  winter.  If,  how- 
ever, one  or  more  houses  have  been  planted  for 
succession,  the  August  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
bear  more  freely.  In  private  gardens,  it  is  better 
to  maintain  a  small,  regular  supply  than  to  have 
a  large  quantity  at  one  time,  and  none  at  another. 
The  best  way  i»  to  remove  all  young  Cucumber 
fruits  over  and  above  those  required  for  the 
daily  supply,  before  they  become  large  enough 
to  affect  the  plants  adversely  ;  by  this  means  the 
plants  will  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition 
throughout  the  winter.  Keep  the  gi-owth  well 
thinned  out,  and  remove  some  of  the  oldest 
leaves  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  allowed  a  little  more 
freedom  of  growth  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Encourage  the  roots  near  the  surface  by  affording 
frequent  light  top-dressings  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  quantities  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Whenever  the  weather  is  favourable 
air  should  be  admitted,  even  if  onlv  for  a  short 
time  during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  in  order  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  sweet ;  but  cold  draughts 
must  be  prevented,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  should  not  be  permitted  to  fall.  Maintain 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  at  night  dur- 
ing mild  weather ;  and  in  the  day  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  allowed  to  rise,  with  sun  heat,  to 
85°. 

Rhubarb. — A  number  of  roots  should  be 
dug  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  open,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
forcing.  This  plant  is  a  very  easy  one  to  treat 
in  this  way,  provided  the  roots  are  in  a  good 
condition  when  placed  in  the  forcing  pit. 
"  Daw's  Champion  "  is  the  variety  grown  for 
forcing  purposes  at  Frogmore.  The  roots  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  three  years  from 
the  time  of  planting,  and  they  are  then  forced 
in  slightly  heated  pits  over  a  bed  of  leaves,  which 
produces  a  mild  bottom  hea,t.  Fine  soil  is  spread 
over  the  bed,  a  few  inches  deep,  and  the  roots 
are  placed  closely  together,  any  spaces  between 
them  being  filled  with  fine,  sifted  earth,  which 
is  watered  in  among  them  with  clear  water  ap- 
plied at  a  temperature  of  70°.  A  large  quantity 
of  fermenting  material  is  unnecessary,  but  just 
sufficient  should  be  used  to  create  a  mild  bottom 
beat.  The  number  of  roots  to  be  placed  in  heat 
it  one  time  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
■Rhubarb  which  will  be  required  daily,  but  prob- 
ably 12  to  18  roots  will  be  sufficient. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Brotherston,    Gardener    to    the    Earl    of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tyninghanie,  East  Lothian. 

Perpetual-flowering      Carnations. — 

Cuttings  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations  may 
now  be  taken  for  raising  plants  to  flower  in  the 
open  garden  next  season.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  cuttings  of  side  shoots,  taken  off  with  the  heel 
attached,  but  longer  and  stronger  growths  are 
also  suitable,  and  these,  if  cut  directly  beneath  a 
joint,  will  root  in  even  less  time  than  the  others. 
A  large  number  of  cuttings  may  be  inserted 
closely  together  in  an  ordinary  cutting  box,  in 
which  a  2g  inch  layer  of  sharp  sand  has  been 
placed.  Let  the  sand  be  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  and  then  simply  push  the  cuttings  nito 
it.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  the 
cutting  box  is  placed  need  not  exceed  60°.  The 
sand  must  be  kept  very  wet  until  the  roots  are 
formed,  but  afterwards  the  plants  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  bo.xes  filled  with  a  sandy  compost. 
Housing  Tender  Plants. — It  will  not  be 
safe  to  allow  tender  subjects  to  remain  in  the 
open  after  this  date.  In  the  case  of  those  in  pots 
that  have  been  plunged  in  the  soil,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  cut  back  any  roots  that  have 
grown  through  or  over  the  pots,  trim  the  shoots, 
remove  rambling  growths,  and  after  the  pots 
have  been  cleansed  place  them  in  a  cool  house. 
E.\ercise  great  care  in  watering  the  plants.  Those 
that  have  been  planted  out  must  also  have  their 
roots  trimmed  before  they  are  potted,  selecting 
ihe  very  smallest  receptacles  that  will  accommo- 
date the  mass  of  soil  and  roots.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage to  allow  them  to  remain  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion out-of-doors  for  a  week  or  10  days  after 
they  are  lifted,  but  it  must  be  somewhere  near 
cover  so  that  they  can  be  brought  indoors  easily 
if  frost  sets  in.  A  very  satisfactory  way  of 
keeping  these  over  the  winter  is  to  plant  them  in 
soil  in  a  glasshouse  or  in  borders  of  cold  fruit 
houses.  Lobelia  cardinalis  may  be  placed  on 
the  hard  bottom  of  a  cold  frame,  filling  in  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  clumps  with  leaf- 
mould,  and  covering  them  with  a  2-inch  layer  of 
the  same  material."  If  only  a  small  number  is 
grown  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  cutting  boxes 
and  covered  with  leaf  soil  ;  in  either  case  suffi- 
cient moisture  will  be  provided  by  the  leaves 
until  the  spring.  Anthericum  needs  a  w-armer 
house.  The  Hollyhock  is  so  often  treated  as  an 
annual  or  biennial  that  the  value  of  old  stools 
is  overlooked.  Yet  the  plants  will  live  and  thrive 
for  many  years,  and  some  of  these  old  specimens 
are  now  flowering  a  second  time  and  producing 
new  foliage  from  the  base.  My  practice  is  to 
cut  the  stems  down  to  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  cover  the  roots  with  a  mound  of 
soil  about  a  foot  deep.  The  soil  is  removed  in 
the  spring,  and  the  plants  flower  earlier  than 
seedlings. 

Gilia  coronopifolia.  —  There  is  yet  time 
to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  of  G.  coronopifolia  for 
next  season,  although  the  seeds  are  best  sown  in 
the  summer.  In  the  south,  January  is  a  good 
time  to  raise  a  stock  of  plants  for  flowering  in 
the  following  autumn.  The  plant  may  be  used 
very  effectively  as  a  dot  plant  or  for  grouping 
near  the  front  of  a  mixed  border  ;  in  the  latter 
case  carpeting  with  some  other  plant  will  be 
necessary  as  Gilia  does  not  cover  the  ground 
unless  very  closely  planted.  At  the  present  time 
the  plants  are  flowering  at  Tyninghame.  and  they 
may  be  easily  singled  out  by  their  brilliance. 
In  these  gardens  Gilia  coronopifolia  attains  a 
height  of  from  4  to  5  feet. 

Transplanting  Shrubs. — The  transplant- 
ing of  shrubs,  particularly  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
may  now  be  proceeded  with.  This  is  the  best 
season  for  the  work,  because  the  plants  will  have 
time  to  recover  from  the  disturbance  before 
winter.  I  have  examined  some  that  had  their 
roots  cut  early  in  the  year,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  tliey  bristle  with  new  fibrous  roots, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the 
drought.  Where  the  soil  is  still  dry,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  a  good  soaking  of 
water  after  planting,  making  a  basin  around 
the  stem  of  each  plant  for  the  purpose.  Place  a 
stout  stake  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence 
come  the  strongest  winds,  and  make  the  plants 
secure  to  it.  In  the  case  of  tall  specimens 
three  stakes  should  be  used,  placing  them 
obliquely  to  form  a  triangle.  In  the  case  of 
specimens  occupying  prominent  positions  iron 
rods  with  triangular  feet  are  superior  to  any 
other  method  of  staking. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbuiy  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Stove    Foliage    Plants:    Caladium. — 

Those  who  grow  Caladiums  have  sometimes 
found  to  their  cost  that,  upon  shaking  out  the 
bulbs  for  re-potting  early  in  spring,  the  latter  are 
decayed  or  suificiently  injured  to  impair  their 
vitality  to  a  serious  degree.  It  is  in  the  autumn 
that  the  mischief  is  most  frequently  done,  when, 
for  want  of  room,  and  because  the  plants  are  un- 
attractive they  are  placed  for  a  time  in  a  cooler 
house — perhaps  in  a  vinery  or  some  such  place — 
where  no  warmth  whatever  is  maintained. 
Caladiums  are  easily  injured  by  this  sort  of 
treatment,  even  if  kept  upon  the  dry  side.  On 
examining  a  decayed  plant,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  "dry  rot" 
has  set  in  ;  this  impression  is,  however, 
erroneous,  the  fact  being  that  when  the  plants 
have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  chill  the  whole 
of  the  root  becomes  a  mass  of  rotten  matter,  the 
apparent  "dry  rot"  being  only  a  secondary 
consequence.  All  Caladiums  which  are  being 
dried  oif  should  therefore  be  retained  in  the 
stove,  but  should  be  laid  upon  their  sides.  If, 
however,  there  is  a  lack  of  space,  they  may  be 
shaken  out  after  a  few  weeks,  and  the  bulbs 
placed  in  sand,  still  keeping  them  in  a  warm 
place  ;  in  this  way  I  find  that  they  keep  well  and 
require  very  little  room. 

Alocasia.  —  P. ants  of  evergreen  Alooasias 
may  now  have  the  older  leaves  removed,  and 
those  leaves  which  are  still  fresh  can  be  tied  into 
a  smaller  space.  During  this  operation  it  is  well 
to  look  out  for  any  signs  of  red  spider  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  also  for  thrips. 
The  deciduous  species  may  now  be  gradually 
dried  off,  but  should  not  be  shaken  out  as  the 
Caladiums. 

Codi/eum  (Croton).  —  I  have  often  been 
very  successful  in  the  propagation  of  Crotons,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  without  depending  upon 
any  previous  ringing,  although  this  latter  method 
of  propagation  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  if 
sufficient  heat  is  not  available.  For  the  rooting 
of  cuttings  I  cut  off  the  shoots  to  the  required 
length  and  insert  each  one  in  a  thumb  pot  in 
firm,  sandy  soil.  I  then  place  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  cuttings  on  a  hot-bed  of  a  close  pit,  and 
protect  them  by  standing  one  square  garden 
hand  light  upon  another,  with  one  on  the  top  to 
cover  the  cuttings.  This  impromptu  arrange- 
ment has  always  been  kept  full  of  cuttings  at 
this  sea.son.  In  average  conditions  it  takes  about 
six  weeks  to  root  the  cuttings,  and  they  are  after- 
wards hardened  off  gradually. 

Aralia. — Plants  of  Aralia  which  have  grown 
too  tall  should  be  cut  down  to  make  more  room. 
These,  if  kept  dry  for  a  time,  will  usually  put 
forth  fresh  growth.  When  these  shoots  are  long 
enough,  they  may  be  removed  with  a  heel 
attached  for  propagation  ;  each  plant  will  supply 
several  such  cuttings. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Al 

HOLFORD,  K 

Value  of  Light.— The  agreeable  warmth 
and  sunshine  cannot  be  expected  to  last  much 
longer,  and  may  now  at  any  time  be  succeeded 
by  more  seasonable  weather.  Taking  the  season 
as  a  whole  it  has  perhaps  been  unparalleled  for 
its  beneficial  effects  upon  all  Orchids  that  ap- 
preciate more  or  less  a  good  clear  light,  and 
most  cultivators  can  happily  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  good  results  attained.  The 
value  of  light  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  yet 
this  factor  is  often  neglected  especially  by  ama- 
teur growers.  Plants  afforded  the  maximum  of 
light  are  not  only  more  free-flowering,  but  they 
are  less  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  slight  errors 
of  treatment  in  other  ways.  Orchids  are  easily 
grown  under  a  heavy  shade  all  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  the  fresh  green  appearance  of 
.some  of  the  plants  would  doubtless  deceive  any 
but  the  practical  eye,  but  the  growth  made  under 
such  conditions  is  not  the  kind  to  withstand  the 
least  check.  Even  shade-loving  Orchids  may 
easily  be  ruined,  by  keeping  them  too  heavily 
.shaded,  for  the  growths  suffer  during  winter  if 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  only  a  feyv 
degrees  below  the  normal.     The  time  of  year  is 
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now  fast  approaching  when  light  is  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  too  much  thought  cannot  be  given 
this  matter  Anything  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  shirting  plants  to  bring  them  nearer 
the  glass,  or  any  other  alteration  that  can  be 
made  to  give  each  one  i-oora  to  stand  clear  of 
its  neighbour,  will  repay  the  trouble.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  plants  that  are  at  all  back- 
ward in  growth,  for  light,  even  more  than  heat, 
is  necessary  to  harden  the  tissues,  and  give  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  foliage  that  robust  and  fin- 
ished appearance  so  well  known  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  satisfactorv  flowering.  Orchid  growers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  will  have  a 
difficult  task  before  them  for  the  next  few 
months,  the  heavy  atmosphere  retaining  in  it 
all  kinds  of  impurities.  This  trouble  is  the 
worst,  but  even  in  country  places  where  the 
houses  are  in  proximity  to  deciduous  trees,  the 
falling  leaves  in  autumn  make  a  lot  of  work  in 
keeping  the  glass  clean.  This  cleanliness  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  plants. 
The  glass  should  be  well  washed  down  frequently 
on  the  outside  ;  the  inside  does  not  get  coated 
over  .so  quickly  except  during  foggj'  weather, 
when  this  ought  also  to  be  cleaned  by  using  a 
sponge  and  rinsing  it  frequently  in  clean  water. 

Calanthes. — Plants  of  the  C.  vestita  and  C. 
Veitchii  groups  are  now  showing  their  flower 
spikes.  Expose  the  plants  fully  to  the  light  and 
admit  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  out.side  con- 
ditions permit.  Water  should  not  be  withheld 
until  the  foliage  has  nearly  decayed  for  if  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  the  roots  per- 
ish and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  much  smaller  next 
year  than  they  ought  to  be.  If  a  little  manure 
water  has  been  given  to  them  occasionallv  the 
spikes  should  be  strong,  and  produce  richly- 
coloured,  well-formed  flowers.  After  the  flower- 
spikes  are  visible,  water  should  be  carefully  ap- 
plied until  the  flowers  are  fully  developed,  de- 
creasing the  amount  from  now  until  the  foliage 
has  decayed,  very  little  being  required  during 
the  flowering  period. 

Platyclinis  Cobbiana.  —  When  the 
flowers  of  this  Orchid  are  passed,  no  time  should 
be  lost  before  examining  the  roots,  and  any  that 
require  repotting  should  have  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  same  kind  of  potting  mixture  as  that 
recommended  for  P.  glumacea  in  the  calendar 
for  April  15  should  be  employed.  The  forming 
pseudo-bulbs  .soon  begin  to  root  freely  after 
being  disturbed,  and  entering  the  soil  they  soon 
become  re  established.  The  plants  should  be 
afforded  a  light  position  in  the  warmest  house 
with  ample  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere, until  they  have  completed  their 
growth.  When  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully 
matured,  less  root  moisture  and  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture will  suffice  during  the  resting  period. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Cucumbers.  —  The  bright  weather  experi- 
enced during  this  month  has  favoured  the  growth 
of  Cucumber  plants  ;  it  has  been  possible  to  ven- 
tilate the  house  and  apply  frequent  syringinga. 
Light  top-dressings  may  be  applied  as  the  plants 
seem  to  require  them,  to  encourage  further  root 
action.  The  heavy  mixtures  which  are  used 
with  advantage  earlier  in  the  season  should 
now  be  avoided,  employing  a  lesser  quantity  of 
a  dressing  of  a  lighter  nature.  Growth  must  be 
carefully  regulated,  and  more  space  allowed  than 
heretofore ;  whilst  the  fruits  should  be  cut 
directly  they  are  ready.  The  glass  outside 
should  be  well  washed  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  admit  all  the  light  available.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  if  pos- 
sible, without  unduly  heating  the  pipes.  Less 
moisture  will  be  required  after  this  date,  there- 
fore damping  must  be  done  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  it  should  be  governed  by  the  amount 
of  fire-heat  employed,  for  while  it  is  disastrous 
to  allow  the  atmosphere  to  become  arid,  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  moisture  is  not  less  injurious. 

Melons. — Late  crops  of  Melons  must  be  the 
object  of  special  care  as  the  fruits  ripen  ;  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fire  heat  must  be  maintained,  and 
the  house  kept  thoroughly  ventilated  and  dry 
by  a  circulation  of  air  both  day  and  night. 
Remove  any  superfluous  foliage,  so  that  the 
fruits  may  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
sun.     As  the  fruits  mature,  cut  them  and  place 


them  in  the  fruit  room ;  before  the  fruits  are  sent 
to  table  they  should  be  exposed  in  a  warm  house 
near  the  glass  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  The  usual 
routine  during  the  successive  ripening  of  these 
fruits  should  be  carried  oui — washing  the  houses, 
cleansing  the  trees,  and  so  on.  The  planting 
of  young  trees,  or  the  removal  of  any  for  which 
a  change  of  position  is  thought  desirable — 
whether  in  late  or  early  houses — may  now  be 
effected  with  advantage.  Planting  the  trees, 
especially  if  they  are  of  a  fair*  size,  is  an  opera- 
tion which  needs  great  care.  The  fibrous  roots 
must  be  preserved  by  gently  working  away  the 
soil  with  a  fork,  but  a  good  ball  of  soil  should 
always  be  retained  round  the  roots,  and  this  can 
best  bo  insured  by  lifting  the  root  system  on  to 
a  strong  mat  and  tying  it  up.  The  hole  for 
replanting  must  be  sufficiently  large  not  to  cramp 
the  roots;  they  should  be  laid  out  carefully,  and 
after  the  soil  is  filled  in,  it  should  be"  made 
thoroughly  firm  by  treading  (with  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  not  the  heel).  A  good  soaking  of  water 
and  a  mulch  should  afterwards  be  applied,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  tie  the  branches  until  the 
soil  has  settled.  When  practicable,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  grow  a  few  young  trees  out-of-doors 
against  a  wall,  or  in  unfurnished  spaces  in  cool 
cases ;  if  they  have  to  be  transplanted  every  year 
so  much  the  better.  Young  trees  thus  treated 
can  always  be  well  trained  and  brought  into  good 
shape  against  a  trellis. 

Pot  Peaches.— Trees  in  pots,  intended  for 
supplying  early  fruits,  should  now  be  placed  in 
position  for  forcing.  Arrange  the  plants  so  as 
to  avoid  overcrowding,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  worms,  whether  the  pots  are 
plunged  or  not,  see  that  they  stand  on  a  firm 
bottom.  Allow  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  both 
by  day  and  night,  until  the  time  arrives  for 
closing  the  house,  and  gradually  reduce  the 
amount  of  air  allowed  at  night  until  it  is  shut 
up.  Very  little  fire-heat  should  be  employed  in 
the  early  stages — the  temperature  should  be 
kept  at  about  40°. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Garden-:, 
Buckinelijinshire. 

Winter    Dressings   for   Wall  Trees.— 

The  application  of  preparations  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  insects  on  wall  trees  is  very  necessary, 
because  insects  are  apt  to  lodge  and  deposit  their 
larvae  in  various  parts  of  the  trees,  or  in  holes 
and  crevices  in  the  wall.  If  these  survive  the 
winter  months  they  issue  forth  in  spring,  in- 
crease rapidly,  and  may  do  serious  injury  to  the 
trees.  If  the  trees  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
insect  pests  at  the  time  the  leaves  and  shoots  are 
tender,  attempts  to  destroy  the  pests  often  re- 
sult in  injury  to  the  trees,  whereas  if  a  win- 
ter dressing  is  applied  whilst  the  trees  are  in 
a  dormant  state,  the  risk  of  such  injury  is 
avoided.  The  wisdom  of  applying  a  suitable 
dressing  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  is  there- 
fore obvious.  The  trees  should  be  pruned  before 
being  dressed,  and  every  branch  entirely  loosened 
from  the  wall.  The  insecticide  is  best  applied 
with  a  painter's  brush  of  suitable  size,  and  when 
dealing  with  the  young  wood,  especially  Peaches 
or  other  stone  fruit,  the  brush  must  be  drawn 
towards  the  end  of  each  shoot,  and  not  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  or  the  soft  buds  may  be  loosened 
or  otherwise  damaged.  The  preparation  should 
be  worked  well  into  the  rough  bark  and  the 
older  parts  of  the  tree,  for  this  is  where  the 
insects  usually  deposit  their  eggs.  Espalier 
trees  may  be  lieated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
A  winter  dressing  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
whether  by  this  method  or  by  spraying,  is  not 
only  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests,  but  clears  the  trees  of  lichen  which  is 
detrimental  to  perfect  growth.  The  walls  also 
must  be  bru.^hed  and  cleansed,  and  all  holes 
and  crevices  filled  with  cement  before  the  trees 
are  again  tied  or  nailed  into  position.  Many 
kinds  of  suitable  compositions  for  winter  dress- 
ing are  now  offered  for  sale  Most  of  them  are 
reliable,  if  used  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  in  no  instance  should 
ths  strength  of  the  dressing  be  exceeded,  or 
serious  damage  may  be  done  to  the  trees,  and  a 
valuable  remedy  condemned  because  of  careless 
handling  by  an  inexperienced  person.  In  matters 
of    this   kind   careful   measurement   is   essential. 


The  following  is  an  excellent  dressing,  safe  to 
use,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  of  a  less 
creamy  consistency  than  most  home-made  insec- 
ticides. To  six  gallons  of  boiling  water  add 
1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  2  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  2  ounces  of  common  shag  tobacco.  Boil  the 
tobacco  and  sulphur  in  the  water  for  30  minutes, 
then  add  the  soap.  When  quite  dissolved,  strain 
the  whole  mixture  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin.  The  dressing  might  be 
prepared  in  a  more  concentrated  form  and 
diluted    accordingly. 

Stocks  for  Fruit  Trees.— This  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
planter,  but  it  may  be  well  to  mention  as  a  guide 
for  those  intending  to  plant  trees  in  special  posi- 
tions that  Pears  for  planting  at  short  distances 
apart  must  be  worked  on  the  Quince  stock, 
Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  Cherries  on 
the  Mahaleb  stock.  Pears  for  planting  at  wider 
distances  should  be  worked  on  the  Pear  stock, 
Apples  on  the  Crab,  and  Cherries  on  the  common 
Cherry  stock.  Pear  and  Crab  stocks  root  deeper, 
and  are  more  suitable  where  large  and  stixsnger 
trees  are  required,  whilst  the  Quince,  Paradise, 
and  Mahaleb  stocks  are  more  adapted  for 
restraining  growth,  their  roots  being  of  a  fibrous, 
surface  rooting  character.  Where  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  suitability  of  any  stock,  for  any 
soil  or  district,  it  is  wise  to  seek  local  advice 
upon  the  matter,  generally  most  readily  given  by 
those  in  the  trade. 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By  Paul  Aqoatias. 
Winter  Crops.— A  quantity  of  soil  should  be 
sifted  in  readiness  for  covering  the  crowns  of 
Chicory  Witloof  late  in  November  when  forcing 
is  commenced.  The  soil  should  be  placed  in  a 
dry  shed  till  it  is  required.  Curled  and  Bata- 
vian  Green  Endives  pl-r-.ted  in  August  must  be 
sheUered  from  frost  by  covering  the  beds  with 
old  hay,  str.iw  or  mats.  Cabbage  Lettuces  that 
were  planted  in  frames  or  under  cloches  early 
this  month  are  well  established,  and  a  little 
ventilation  may  be  afforded  in  bright  weather. 
Guard  against  injury  by  frost  by  spreading  mats 
over   the   frames   when   necessary. 

Spring  Crops.— The  batcli  of  Spinach  sown 
in  August  for  furnishing  an  early  supply  of 
leaves  in  the  spring  sliould  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  plants  thinned  where  necessary.  If  the 
growth  of  the  foli.ige  is  too  luxuriant  the 
coarsest  leaves  should  be  removed,  as  they  are 
generally  attacked  by  mildew.  Tne  principal 
work  in  this  department  requiring  attention  is 
the  pricking  out  of  the  Lettuces  in  their  winter 
quarter.  Where  decayed  manure  has  been  em 
ployed  liberally  as  a  top-dressing,  transplanting 
with  the  fingers  is  recommended,  as  it  is  not  only 
expeditious,  but  prevents  the  bruising  of  the 
tender  stems  which  is  so  frequent  when  a  wood 
dibber  is  used.  The  Lettuces  are  pricked  out  as 
soon  as  the  cotvledons  are  expanded.  Thirty 
plants  are  generally  placed  under  each  cloche,  but 
when  there  are  plenty  of  bell  glasses  available,  24 
plants  will  be  sufficient.  A  sowing  of  Lettuces 
"  White  Passion  "  and  "  Paris  White,"  the  lat- 
ter of  the  Cos  type,  should  be  made  now  to  pro- 
duce plants  for  planting  out  in  the  early  spring. 
The  Onions  sown  in  August  are  ready  for  put- 
ting m  their  final  quarters.  Select  clean  and  rich 
ground,  and  plant  them  in  tows  at  a  distance  of 
6  inches  apart,  allowing  3  inclies  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  Small  and  weakly  plants  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  the  present  in  the  seed- 
bed ;  they  can  be  planted  out  in  the  early  spring. 

General  Work. — The  old  manure  beds 
should  be  broken  up  to  supply  the  soil  for  the 
hotbeds  next  spring.  The  wettest  material 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  to  dry.  The  collect- 
ing of  manur:!  must  be  continued  without  delay. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  regular 
weekly  supply  of  five  tons  all  the  year  round, 
and  this  has  proved  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
stacking  of  such  a  small  quantity  every  week 
does  not  disturb  the  routine  of  general  work,  and 
there  is  always  a  good  quantity  in  hand  for  an 
emergency.  Manure  collected  in  the  summer  re- 
mains absolutely  dry.  From  the  end  of  this 
month  another  stack  will  be  started  to  form  the 
"  fresh"  manure.  It  will  have  time  to  sweeten 
and  become  free  from  fungous  growths  before  it  ia 
used  early  in  January. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTI5EMHNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISMHR,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C 

Letters  (or  Publication,  fls  well  rts  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communuations  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THK  TAPKR,  scut  as  catlv  in  the  7veek  as  pQSsibU  and  duly 
sif^neJ  by  the  ivriter.  I  J  desired,  the  signature  ivi,li  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/  good  faith. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
th^  EditoiS  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.  -  71ie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select. 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gaidens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.^  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newip  .pers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  7insh  the  Editors  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  24- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coins,  meet,  (Lecture  at  3  p.i 
Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow.  on  Prof.  Hugo  de  ' 
"Origin  and    Structure  of   Flowering  Plants  ii 


Situ 


Dry 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  25— 

CroyJon  Chrys.  Sll.  (2  days).  Irish  Card  Assoc,  and 
Benev.  Soc.  meet.  Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrys.  Sb. 
(2  days). 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  27— 

Maidenhead  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Year? 
at  Greenwich— 47-7°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Il'Vi/ufSifaj,  October  IS  (6  p.m.):  Max.  63-; 
Min.  47". 
Gan\meis'  Chiomde  OEBce,  41,  Welliugloii  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  October  10 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  29-9''  ;  Temp.  SS"  ;  Weather— 
Dull. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY— 

Wth  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Milford  Nurseries, 
near  Godalmiug,  by  Prolheroe  ^S:  Morris,  at  12. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulb«,  at  67  cS:  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

Bulbs,  Liliums,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Perennials,  &c.,  at 
Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Movent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

An  importation  of  1,000  cases  Japanese  Liliums,  also 
Miscellaneous  Bulbs,  at  2;  Palms  and  Plants,  at  5; 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

37lh  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Hollamby's 
Nurseries,  Grooinbridge,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by 
Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

Orchids  from  the  Harefield  Hall  Collection,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  B.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 


The    Scientific    Bulletin    of 

Forestry      t],g  ^^^^^  Agricultural   Col- 

Coieslborne.   lege,    Cirencester,    contains 

a   "  Preliminary  Report  on 

Forestry     Investigations     at    Colesborne, 

Gloucestershire. " 

At  the  outset,  the  authors  of  the  report 
pay  a  \vell-deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Elwes,  who  has  given  yet  another  indica- 
tion of  his  interest  in  forestry  by  putting 
at  the  disposal  of  the  College  one  of  his 
experimental  plantations  and  by  helping 
the  investigators  in  many  other  ways. 

There  is  thus  available  for  observation 
and  e.xperiment  a  plot  of  ground,  some  of 
which  has  been  planted  already  and  the 
history  of  all  of  which  is  known. 

The  altitude  of  the  land  under  observa- 
tion ranges  from  574-670  feet,  and  the  soil 
is  a  very  shallow,  brashy  loam  varying 
from  4-10  inches  in  depth,  overlying 
broken-up,  inferior  oolite  rock. 

Briefly  stated,  the  problem  which  those 


in  charge  of  the  forestry  experiments  have 
set  themselves  to  solve  is  the  following : — 
Experimental  plantings  of  a  considerable 
number  of  different  trees  on  land  which, 
apart  from  its  thin  soil,  might  be  expected 
to  grow  timber  satisfactorily,  have  led,  on 
the  whole,  to  very  poor  results.  Few  of 
the  many  species  of  trees  which  have  been 
planted  have  succeeded.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  failures  or  partial  failures  are 
Austrian  Pine,  Tyrolese  and  Japanese 
Larch,  Birch,  Beech,  Spruce,  Weymouth 
and  Douglas  Pine.  What  have  been  the 
causes  of  the  failures  and  of  such  suc- 
cesses as  are  exhibited  ? 

The  problem  is  worthy  of  a  thorough 
scientific  investigation,  and  if  the  work  is 
carried  out  well  it  is  bound  to  lead  to 
valuable  results. 

At  the  same  time  the  results  so  far  ob- 
tained do  not  appear  to  throw  any  very 
clear  light  on  the  question.  We  take  it 
that  the  most  casual  observation  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  show  that  tree  growth  on 
the  plot  is  not  strikingly  successful.  Till, 
therefore,  the  results  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigation now  in  progress  have  produced 
certain  evidence  as  to  the  reason  for  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  we  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  for  the  investigators  to 
bother  about  the  light  which  their  ob- 
servations may  some  day  throw  on  the 
general  problem  of  afforestation.  The 
time  for  that  will  come  when  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  preliminary  stage  of 
the  investigation.  If  we  may  venture  on 
a  further  and  friendly  criticism  we  would 
remark  that  the  programme  which  the  in- 
vestigators have  drawn  up  for  them- 
selves might  be  simplified.  They  pro- 
pose to  make  what  may  be  called  an 
ecological  survey  of  their  experimental 
plot,  and  to  investigate  all  the  nieteoro- 
logic,  climatic,  and  edaphic  conditions 
thereof.  In  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by 
mere  routine  observations — of  rain  and 
wind  gauges  and  of  the  ordinary  meteoro- 
logical apparatus— particularly  of  soil 
thermometers,  this  is  all  to  the  good.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  absolutely 
thoroughgoing  examination  of  what  would 
appear  to  be  one  or  two  limiting  factors  of 
tree  growth  would  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide a  solution  of  the  problem  which  the 
forestry  staff  at  Cirencester  has  set  itself. 
The  most  cursory  examination  of  the  data 
provided  by  the  Report  suggests  that 
among  these  limiting  factors  are  thinness 
of  soil  and  hence  also  poorness  of  water 
content,  richness  of  the  soil  in  lime  (one 
plot  contains  19.25  of  lime  reckoned  as 
oxide),  and  range  of  soil  temperature.  To 
investigate  any  one  of  these  factors  e.xperi- 
mc7itallii  and  thoroughly  over  the  area  of 
the  land  under  observation  would  tax  the 
resources  of  a  considerable  staff  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years,  and  probably  a  good  deal 
longer.  Yet,  unless  the  effects  of  each 
factor,  which  commonsense  suggests  to  be 
of  prime  importance  in  limiting  tree 
growth,  are  probed  in  fundamental  man- 
ner, no  considerable  or  certain  advance  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  j^ratical  physiology 
of  tree  growth  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Whole  batteries  of  instruments,  rain 
gauges,  thermometers,  anemometers,  &c., 
may  yield  up  their  records  daily  for  years 


and  years  without  necessarily  throwing 
light  on  the  factor  which  limits  the  proper 
growth  of  the  trees  in  a  given  situation. 
All  they  can  do  is  to  suggest  an 
explanation,  and  in  the  long  run  ex- 
periment will  have  to  provide  the  cer- 
tain answer.  Everyone  knows  the  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions  which  beset  the 
life  of  a  plant,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
necessary  to  endeavour  to  unravel  this 
complexity  by  paying  attention  to  all  the 
numerous  factors  which  combine  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  is 
not  the  true  method  of  science.  That 
method  is  as  simple  in  principle  as  it  is 
difficult  of  practice.  We  must  guess — like 
a  detective  guesses — as  to  the  prime 
agent  of  this  environmental  crime  against 
tree  growth,  and  then  call  in  the  aid  of 
experiment  to  confirm  or  disprove  our 
surmise. 

The  problem  which  the  foresters  at 
Cirencester  have  set  themselves  to  solve 
is  a  fine  problem,  and  we  wish  them  well 
in  their  efforts  to  resolve  it. 


On  another  page  we  publish 
Sweet  Peas,  the  official  lists  of  the  National 

Sweet  Pea  Society.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Society  has  carried 
out  extensive  t-rials,  which  are  inspected 
by  a  committee  of  experts  having  power 
to  make  awards.  In  drawing  up  the  classi- 
fication, which  is  the  work  of  the  same 
committee,  all  varieties  in  commerce  are 
considered,  and,  after  discussion  and  divi- 
sions, the  list  is  published.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  no  variety  is  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  or  even  attains 
to  second  or  third  place,  which  does  not 
possess  real  merit.  A  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  this  list  is  that  it  shows  how 
the  old  type  of  Sweet  Pea  has  been  dis- 
carded. In  the  approved  list  of  eighty- 
one  varieties  only  four  old-type  varieties 
appear,  all  others  being  Spencer  or  waved 
flowers.  Several  new  colour  classes  have 
been  added,  and  some  of  the  old  classes 
sub-divided.  Many  notable  new  varieties 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  lists.  At 
the  top  of  the  bicolors  is  Mrs.  Cuthbert- 
son,  a  flower  of  i-emarkable  purity  of 
colour.  Mrs.  Routzahn,  an  American  in- 
troduction, takes  first  place  in  one 
of  the  cream-pink  sections,  and  Doris 
Usher,  raised  by  Mr.  Usher,  is  first  in  the 
other.  Dobbie's  Sunproof  Crimson  now 
comes  to  the  top  of  the  crimsons.  In 
the  section  known  as  "  Fancies,"  three  of 
Mr.  Bolton's  introductions  hold  the  field, 
with  Afterglow  at  the  top.  Mauve  Queen, 
a  new  variety  this  season,  has  received  the 
Award  of  Merit  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Society.  May  Campbell,  a  very 
distinct,  marbled  variety,  also  distin- 
guished this  year  with  an  Award  of  Merit, 
stands  at  the  top  of  its  section,  supplant*- 
ing  the  old-type  marbled  variety,  Helen 
Pierce,  which  hitherto  has  been  the  sole 
representative  of  the  marbled  class.  New 
colour  classes  are  maroon-purple  and 
maroon-red,  in  which  respectively  Arthur 
Green  and  Red  Chief  are  pre-eminent. 
In  the  important  section  of  mauve.  Queen 
of  Norway  supplants  Tennant  Spencer 
and  others.  Edrom  Beauty  and  Helen 
Grosvenor  are  first  and  second  in  orange- 
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pinks,  -nhere  Helen  Lewis  held  for  years 
undisputed  sway.  Thomas  Stevenson,  a 
magnificent  flower,  is  in  its  right  place  as 
first  amongst  orange-scarlet  varieties.  In 
the  pink  or  Countess  Spencer  section, 
Elfrida  Pearson  is  first  and  is  followed  by 
Hercules.  Kosabelle,  quite  a  new-comer, 
supersedes  Marie  Corelli  and  Marjory 
Willis.  Xo  class  of  Sweet  Peas  is  more 
beautiful  and  none  more  difficult  to  culti- 
vate than  the  salmon  shades.  Earl  Spen- 
cer is  the  best-known  variety,  but  it  now 
takes  fourth  place,  those  placed  above  it 
being  Stirling  Stent  (a  Silver  Medal 
variety  of  last  j'ear),  Barbara  (First-class 
Certificate  this  year),  and  Melba.  Ked 
Star,  which  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  this 
year,  is  the  best  scarlet  flower.  In  stripes 
and  flakes.  Loyalty  (blue  flake),  W.  E. 
Beaver  (chocolate  flake),  and  the  charm- 
ing Mrs.  W.  J.  Unwin  (salmon  flake)  are 
considered  best. 

Many  well-known  and  well-tried  varie- 
ties remain  in  tlieir  old  positions,  notaVjly 
Etta  Dyke  at  the  top  of  the  whites  and 
Clara  Curtis  at  the  top  of  the  creams. 
The  list  will  be  helpful  to  growers  all  over 
the  world.  The  inexperienced  have  only 
to  decide  what  colours  they  would  like  to 
grow,  and  choose  from  the  list  before 
them  the  best  varieties  in  the  sections 
which  they  fancy. 


The  University  of  London  is  is- 
Eugenics.    K.,;ing  through  the  Chancellor, 

Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  mem- 
ber.s  of  the  Gallon  Laboratory  Committee, 
an  appeal  for  £15.000,  in  order  to  provide 
a  building  w-hich  shall  serve  as  a  laboratory 
for  tlie  study  of  eugenics.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  Francis  Galton  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money — some  £45,000 
— for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  in 
eugenics  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
laboratorj-.  According  to  the  wishes  of  Sir 
Francis,  the  professorship  has  been  offered 
to  Mr.  Karl  Pearson,  who  finds,  however, 
that  the  present  laboratory  accommodation 
at  University  College  is  inadequate.  A 
site  is  available  at  Gower  Street,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  £15,000  will  suffice  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  laboratory  build- 
ings. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  sum 
will  be  immediately  forthcoming,  for  no 
science  is  more  worthy  of  support  than  that 
which  seeks  to  discover  the  means  whereby 
"the  nation  shall  be,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  well  bred,  free  as  far  as  possible  from 
inherited  defects,  and  retaining  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  ancestral  merits." 

The  appeal  will  come  with  particular 
force  to  horticulturists,  who  know  better 
than  anyone  else  that  these  aspirations  are 
capable  of  realisation  with  respect  to  culti- 
vated plants,  and  will,  therefore,  not  forgo 
the  hope  that  what  they  are  accomplishing 
with  respect  to  the  simpler  organisms  with 
which  they  are  concerned,  may  prove  pos- 
sible of  accomplishment  in  the  case  of 
human  beings  and  societies.  Though 
genetics  and  eugenics  are,  in  great  mea- 
sure, identical  terms,  it  is  w^cll  that  both 
terms  should  be  employed,  for  though  both 
seek  to  discover  what  may  be  called  the 
laws  of  breeding,  eugenics  must  occupy  it- 
self not  only  with  the  problems  of  produc- 
ing the  best  individuals,  hut  also  with  the 


multifarious  questions  which  concern  not 
only  the  individual,  but  also  the  complex 
society  composed  of  multitudes  of  indi- 
viduals. As  a  consequence  of  this  need  for 
investigation  of  the  social  as  well  as  the 
individual  aspect  of  human  affairs,  and  also 
because  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  apply- 
ing the  direct  experimental  methods 
adopted  by  students  of  genetics  with  re- 
spect to  plants  and  animals,  the  methods 
of  eugenics  must  differ  widely  from  those  of 
genetics.  Thus,  though  both  strive  toward 
the  same  goal,  the  routes  which  must  be 
follow^ed  are  different.  That  pursued  by 
eugenics  must  be  far  more  tortuous,  pro- 
gress must  be  vastly  more  tedious,  and  for 
a  long  time  we  can  hope  for  little  more  than 
the  assembling  and  dissemination  of  autho- 
ritative data  with  respect  to  the  causes  that 
are  at  work  contributing  to  or  detracting 
from  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  great  step  forward  to  recognise, 
as  humanity  has  now  recognised,  that  its 
destinies  are  not  altogether  beyond  its  own 
control,  and  this  indeed  is  the  object  of 
eugenics,  to  control  as  far  as  may  be  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  appeal  of  the  University  will  meet 
with  a  prompt  response,  though  it  is  surelj' 
a  somewhat  pitiable  reflection  that  what 
should  be  our  greatest  university  is  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  go  begging  for  such  a 
sum  as  this  and  for  such  a  purpose. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Ciimmittees  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  t.ike  plare  on  Tue.'sday,  the 
24th  inst.  At  three  o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  Origin 
and  Structure  of  Flowering  Plants  in  Dry  Situa- 
tions "  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Prof.  G. 
Hexslow. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, 1912. — A  mooting  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Wiiidsoi-,  Victoria  Street,  on  the  10th  inst., 
for  the  purpose  of  electin;;  a  committee  for  the 
County  of  Surrey  to  help  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  exhibition.  Those  present  included 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sir  Albert 
RoLLiT,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  exhibition, 
Messrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  E.  G.  Mocatta, 
W.  A.  Bri.NEy,  A.  Hartman,  T.  Want,  Leopold 
Salomon,  J.  Cheal,  J.  Goatley,  J.  Collins, 
M.  Mills,  R.  B.  Leach,  G.  Carpenter,  J. 
Summers,  \V.  P.  Bound,  A.  S.mith,  Thomas 
Stevenson,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  others.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  who  presided,  and  was  sub- 
sequently elected  President  of  the  committee, 
made  a  very  interesting  speech  on  the  work  which 
was  being  done  in  all  quarters  on  behalf  of  the 
exhibition.  He  moved  a  resolution  pledging  the 
committee  to  do  its  utmost  to  forward  this  work. 

Flowers  and  Fruits  in  Season.— Fruits  of 
Kcelreuteria  paniculata  and  Periploca  grwca 
have  been  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  Hillman,  The 
Nurseries,  Hailsham,  who  states  that  he  has 
grown  Periploca  graeca  for  upwards  of  30  years, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  he  has  known  the  plant 
to  fruit.  An  illustration  of  the  fruits  of 
Kcelreuteria  was  given  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
November  5,  1887,  p.  561,  fig.  iii.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  summer  of  1887  was  a  very 
hot,  dry  one,  and,  like  this  season,  many 
plants  fruited  which  seldom  ripen  fruits  in 
this  country.  The  fruit  of  Knelreuteria  is  a 
membraneous  capsule,  opening  by  three  valves  to 
liberate  the  .seed.  A  box  of  Pentstemons  has  been 


forwarded  by  Messrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd., 
Hawick,  representing  varieties  of  their  excellent 
strain  of  this  useful  border  flower.  Messrs. 
Sxu.tRT  Low  &  Co.  send  us  flowers  of  Carnation 
"  Lady  Abington,"  which  they  describe  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  all-round  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  salmon-rose  in  colour,  deeper  in  shade 
than  the  variety  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  It 
possesses  a  real  clove  scent,  and  *he  flowers  are 
produced  freely  in  winter. 

The  Recent  Fruit  Show.— We  are  informed 
that  in  the  section  for  market-garden  produce  a 
Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E..  A.  Whiting, 
Faversham,  for  a  collection  of  20  baskets  of  cook- 
ing and  dessert  Apples.  Mr.  A.  E.  Mason, 
Hampton,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  12  baskets  of  Apples,  and  G.  Han- 
bury,  Esq.,  Blythewood,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr. 
Branson),  a  3rd  prize  in  the  class  for  two  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante  Grapes.  In  the  single-dish 
competitions,  R.  Sauber,  Esq.,  Aylesford  (gr. 
Mr.  Edward  King),  was  awarded  1st  prizes  in 
Class  67  for  Apple  Ross  Nonpareil,  and  Class  133 
for  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  2nd  prize  in 
Class  51  for  Apple  James  Grieve. 

Cucumbers     from    South     Africa.  —  An 

attempt  to  send  Cucumbers  from  South  Africa 
to  this  country  la.st  winter  resulted  in  failure. 
Forty-five  cases  were  sent  fi'om  Durban  per 
R.M.S.  "  Briton,"  the  Cucumbers  being  packed 
six  to  eight  in  a  case,  in  single  layers  of  wood- 
wool, and  carried  in  the  steward's  cool  dhamber. 
When  the  cases  arrived  in  Coveiit  Garden  there 
was  not  a  single  sound  Cucumber  amongst  them, 
which  bears  out  the  experience  of  market  men 
that  it  is  very  much  more  diflicult  to  rotaixl 
vegetables  in  cool  chambers  than   fruit. 

A  New  Hybrid  Calceolaria. — IMr  P.  Blot. 
writing  in  Lr  Janlin  (September  20,  1911),  de- 
scribes a  new  hybrid  Calceolaria,  which  is 
named  Gloriosa.  It  resembles,  in  some 
respects,  the  English  type  of  hybrid  Calceo- 
larias, which  is  generally  characterised  by  an 
almost  round,  small,  and  finely-striped  or 
punctate  flower,  as  opposed  to  the  flat,  large, 
and  boldly-striped  flower  of  the  French  type. 
Gloriosa  has  the  globular  form  of  flower  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  type,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  uni- 
coloured.  The  new  type  occurs  in  a  wide  range 
of  colours,  white,  cream,  yellow-cream,  yellow, 
sulphur-yellow,  canary,  orange,  rose,  and  car- 
mine. It  secured,  in  May  of  last  year,  for 
Messrs.  Vn.MOHTN,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  from  the  Sociote  Nationale 
d'Horticulture  de  Fiance.  Though  it  was  then 
fixed,  it  was  not  put  into  commerce  till  it  had 
undergone  further  tests,  but  it  will  be  obtainable 
in  commerce  in  the  spriiii,'  of  np.\l  year. 

"New  Zealand  Plants  and  their  Story" 

is  the  title  of  a  charming  educational  book 
by  Dr.  L.  Cockayne.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  chapters  in  popular  language,  and  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  author's 
own  production.  In  designating  it  as  educa- 
tional, we  do  not  mean  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  juvenile  education.  Even  grown-up  botanists 
will  find  much  of  interest,  and  much,  maybe, 
that  is  new  to  them.  It  is  full  of  the 
right  sort  of  botany  to  teach  children  and 
persons  who  are  not  aiming  at  becoming  pro- 
fessional botanists,  as  it  is  explanatory  of 
objects  and  phenomena  commonly  within  range 
of  observation  in  the  country  for  which  the  book 
is  intended.  It  is  published  under  the  auspicoi 
of  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Education. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  one  book  treating  of  the 
British  flora  in  an  equally  entertaining  and  ui- 
structive  manner. 
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Horticulturists  at  a  Civic    Banquet.— 

The  annual  Oyster  Feast  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  Colchester,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  inst., 
was  invested  with  unusual  interest  from  a  gar- 
dening point  of  view,  for  the  300  gnests  included 
many  who  are  w-ell  known  in  the  world  of  horti- 
culture, and  especially  rosarians,  These  were 
invited  by  Jlr.  Frank  Cant,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who,  as  Mayor  of  the  town, 
presided  over  the  proceedings.  The  president 
(Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton),  secretary  (Mr. 
Edward  Mawley),  and  several  other  offi- 
cials of  the  National  Rose  Society  were 
present,  and  the  guests  also  included  Sir  Albert 
Kaye  Rollit,  president  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society ;  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart. ;  Councillor  Wall.ace,  of  Messrs.  R.  Wal- 
lace &  Co.,  Messrs.  Arthur  Cant,  Walter 
Cant,  F.  Sydney  Cant,  Clifford  Cant,  R.  F. 
Felton.  J.  Green,  George  Gordon,  H.  B. 
May,  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  S.  Mortimer. 
W.  D.  Prior  and  J.  Hudson.  The  feast,  which 
marks  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
IMayor's  year  of  office,  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  city's  connection  with  the  oyster 
industry  dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
who  conferred  a  charter  on  the  burgesses,  grant- 
ing them  the  right  to  the  fishery  in  the  Colne 
from  North  Bridge  in  the  borough  to  West  Ness, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Colne  Estuary.  Many 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  received  by  the 
Town  Council  from  the  profits  of  the  fishery. 
The  tables  at  the  feast  were  decorated  with 
Roses  and  trophies  won  at  horticultural  shows 
by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
R.  Wallace  &  Co.  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen. 
Responding  to  the  toast  of  "  Horticulture  and 
Science,"  proposed  by  Mr.  L.  Worthing 
Evans,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  said  there  had 
never  been  a  time  when  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  had  made  more  phenomenal 
strides  than  at  the  present.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  proposed  the  health  of 
Alderman  Cant  amid  a  scene  of  great 
enthusiasm.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  local  paper  : — "  Mr.  Cant  has  had  a  most 
successful  year  of  office.  Alderman  Cant  is  a  na- 
tive of  Colchester,  and,  moreover,  was  born  on 
Corporation  property,  the  Severalls  estate.  He 
is  a  member  of  a  family  which  has  been  honour- 
ably known  in  the  borough  for  very  many  gener- 
ations, and  his  great  success  as  a  Rose 
grower — an  industry  which  has  done  so  much 
to  make  the  fair  name  of  Colchester  known 
throughout  the  world — is  well  known.  His 
Worship  is  a  man  of  keen  business  ability  and 
a  thorough  sportsman ;  and  his  great  geniality 
on  all  occasions  has  won  for  him  a  very  wide 
popularity.  For  many  years  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  borough, 
and  until  a  few  months  ago  was  a  member  of 
the  Town  Council  for  the  North  Ward.  In 
November  last  he  was  again  returned  for  the 
North  Ward,  but  on  the  decease,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  of  Alderman  E.  J.  Sanders,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  served  the  town  as  Mayor  on 
three  occasions,  the  members  of  the  Council 
unanimously  elected  his  Worship  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Aldermanic  Bench." 

Letter  from  China. — Messrs.  Bees  Ltd. 
have  handed  to  us  the  following  interest- 
ing letter  from  their  collector,  Mr.  F.  King- 
dom Ward,  Batang,  Ssw-chuan,  W.  China, 
dated  August  5,  1911  : — "A  curious  circumstance 
brought  me  up  here.  On  returning  to  A-tun-tsi 
from  camp  on  Pei-ma-shan  I  found  a  pessimistic 
message  from  the  French  priest  at  Tsw-kow,  the 
translation  of  which  was : — '  The  English  are  in 
Lhaaa ;  the  Chinese  array  has  capitulated.  A 
British  officer  went  in  from  Ya-ka-o  on  secret 
service.  The  Chinese  are  exasperated  and  swear 
to  exterminate  the  English.     I  fear  you  will  be 


killed  before  the  end.  You  must  leave  A-tun-tsi 
at  once.'  The  cause  was  incredible,  but  the  re- 
sult might  not  be.  To  return  south  might  be  to 
ruin  my  work  for  nothing  :  to  sit  still  and  pas- 
sively await  whatever  might  happen  is  against 
all  my  principles;  I  therefore  did  the  obvious 
thing  and  came  up  here  for  news.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  vestige  of  truth  in  the  extra- 
ordinary story,  which  is  probably  a  garbled  ac- 
count of  the  Chine-Tibetan  fighting  at  Bomed, 
and  the  '  British  invasion  (peaceful)  of  Me- 
kong.' We  wired  to  Cheng-tu,  but  no  answer 
has  come  through,  Chinese  electricity  being  in- 
credibly slow.  I  got  two  more  Primulas,  a  Lily, 
a  Potentilla  and  a  few  other  good  things.  Am 
starting  for  Gai'thek  to-morrow,  and  intend  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  those  mountains  before  re- 
turning to  A-tun-tsi.  I  have  to  return  to  Doker- 
la  and  the  Salwen  yet  to  get  half-a-dozen  good 
things,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  task.  However, 
I  intend  to  go,  even  if  I  have  to  disguise  myself 
as  a  Tibetan.  My  best  plants  are  now  so  widely 
scattered  that  I  require  a  flying  machine  to  finish 
up  the  work  satisfactorily.  I  found  a  good  blue 
Gentian  on  Pei-ma-shan,  rather  like  G.  acaulis 
in  size,  colour  and  habit.  I  got  the  common 
Meconopsis,  of  course,  and  added  three  or  pos- 
sibly ordy  two  more  species,  all  blue  (1)  an  Ox- 
ford blue  sp.  with  white  anthers  and  having  en- 
tire leaves,  the  flowers  on  rather  long  pedicels 
(M.  aculeata,  the  Kashmir  Poppy?);  (2)  an  Ox- 
ford blue  sp.  with  prickly  pinnatifid  leaves  and 
the  flowers  on  short  pedicels — the.se  two  species 
are  distinct  enough  in  their  extreme  forms,  but 
show  transitions,  average  altitude  14,000-15,000 
feet ;  (3)  a  Cambridge  blue  sp.  with  golden  an- 
thers, not  occurring -below  16,000  feet,  and  almost 
the  highest  Phanerogam  in  these  regions.  I 
think  this  must  be  a  little  discovery  of  my  own. 
All  the  blue  ones  ai-e  much  finer  in  colour  than 
the  jaundiced-looking  one  (a  species  jjrei-ivusli/ 
collected,  Bees),  though  the  latter  has  the  habit. 
You  might  be  able  to  get  some  valuable  hybrids 
from  these.  I  hope  so.  anyhow,  for  I  have  got 
very  little  to  show  for  the  coiiiilry  I  have  covered 
during  the  season — a  dozen  or  fifteen  Primulas 
and  a  few  other  things,  exclusive  of  Rubi  and 
Rhododendrons,  of  course.  The  Yangtze  Mekong 
is  not  as  rich  as  the  Salwen-Mekong,  but  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  change  my  centre  then.  I 
shall  be  satisfied  if  I  contrive  to  get  the  six  first- 
class  things  I  saw  on  the  latter,  which  certainly 
do  not  occur  on  the  former.  I  have  had  a  trying 
task  to  make  my  men  understand  the  work,  and 
have  been  a  little  unfortunate  in  some  respects. 
One  of  them  is  always  getting  a  stomach-ache  or 
something,  and  my  Tibetan  takes  a  jaunt  home, 
gets  across  the  Mekong,  and  waits  for  a  flood  to 
come  along  so  that  he  cannot  get  back.  Of 
course,  they  will  know  the  work  by  the  end  of  the 
season  and  be  useful  next  year,  but,  as  it  is,  I 
have  to  superintend  them  all  the  time.  I  am 
sending  by  post  specimens  of  a  scarlet  Primula, 
but  hardly  expect  they  will  survive.  However, 
I  shall  probably  be  able  to  collect  seed  of  this 
species." 

Plum  Rust. — An  account  of  some  recent  in- 
vestigations on  this  disease  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  New  Phylologist.  He  has  shown 
that  the  fungus  causing  this  disease  is 
heteroecious  in  this  country,  i.e.,  lives  on  two 
different  hosts  at  different  stages  in  its  life-his- 
tory, the  alternate  host  being  Anemone 
coronaria.  When  spores  from  ^cidium  punc- 
tatum  occurring  on  Anemone  coronaria  last 
spring  were  applied  to  the  leaves  of  a  young  Vic- 
toria Plum  tree  the  rust  appeared  in  almost 
every  case,  thus  showing  that  the  jEcidium  on 
Anemone  is  really  a  stage  in  the  life-history  of 
Plum  Rust  (Puccinia  pruni).  During  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  severe  epidemics  of 


Plum  rust  in  fruit-growing  districts,  the  attack 
in  places  being  so  severe  as  to  cause  premature 
defoliation  of  the  trees.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus 
survives  the  winter  in  this  country.  Two  kinds 
of  spores  are  produced  on  Plum  leaves,  uredo- 
spores  and  teleutospores.  The  former  are  the 
first  to  be  produced  and  serve  to  propagate  the 
rust  rapidly  during  the  summer.  Bearing  in 
mind  other  rust  fungi  these  uredospores  may  pos- 
sibly survive  the  winter  and  give  rise  to  the  rust 
again  the  following  summer.  It  is,  however,  as 
yet  uncertain  whether  this  is  a  frequent  means 
of  propagation  from  season  to  season.  Indeed,  if 
re-infection  the  following  year  were  due  only  to 
uredospores  one  would  rather  expect  Plum  rust 
to  develop  soon  after  the  foliage  had  appeared, 
whereas  this  rust  is  frequently  not  in  evidence 
until  the  summer  season  is  well  advanced.  Ex- 
perimental proof  is  lacking  that  the  teleutospores 
or  resting  spores  can  re-infect  Plum  leaves  and 
such  a  result  is  unlikely,  for  the  primary  func- 
tion of  these  spores  is  to  infect  plants  of 
Anemone  coronaria.  Brooks'  experiments  show 
that  there  is  another  means  by  which  the  fungus 
can  survive  the  winter  and  thereby  cause  a  re- 
currence of  the  rust.  Anemone  coronaria  is  a 
plant  frequently  found  in  gardens,  and  the 
mycelium  of  jSi^cidium  punctatum  is  perennial  in 
its  tissues.  Thus  a  plant  once  affected  with  this 
fungus  gives  rise  to  crops  of  aecidiospores  year 
after  year  so  that  a  few  plants  affected  by  thr> 
i3£cidium  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  After  the  first  crop  of 
uredospores  of  the  season  has  been  produced  on 
Plum  leaves  the  fungus  may  spread  rapidly  be- 
cause successive  crops  of  these  spores  may  be 
formed  about  every  fortnight  under  favourable 
conditions.  Plants  of  the  Anemone  affected  by 
the  fungus  have  more  fleshy  leaves  than  have 
healthy  plants,  and  diseased  plants  very  rarely 
flower.  It  is  obvious  that  the  eradication  of 
plants  of  Anemone  coronaria  affected  by  the 
.■Ecidium  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  control  of 
this  vei'y  common  rust. 

American  "  Gooseberries.'— The  introduc- 
tion to  Seech  and  Plants  Ini jiortecl,  Bulletin 
No.  205,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.A.,  con- 
tains a  reference  to  the  attempts  which  are  be- 
ing made  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of  Gooseber- 
ries in  America  by  raising  hybrids  which  shall 
be — unlike  the  Gooseberry  proper — capable  of 
resisting  mildew.  With  the  object  of  finding  a 
substitute  for  the  large-fruited  English  Goose- 
berry, Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  has  raised  hybrids  be- 
tween Ribes  misouriense,  R.  Cynosbati  and  R. 
rotundifolium,  and  the  tests  which  have  been 
applied  indicate  that  among  the  hybrids  are 
some  which  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  power 
of  resisting   Goriseberry-mildew. 

The  Fruiting  of  the  Pomegranate. — We 
may  supplement  the  remarks  which  have  already 
appeared  in  these  pages  respecting  the  fruiting 
of  the  Pomegranate  this  season  by  the  follow- 
ing information  sent  us  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  late  head 
gardener  at  Charlton  House,  Kent.  Our  corre- 
spondent states  that  a  plant  growing  in  bush  form 
against  a  south  wall  in  his  garden  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  this  position  for  50  years,  but  it  has 
never  fruited  until  this  year.  During  August  and 
September  the  plant  was  literally  covered  with 
flowers  and  one  fruit  ripened. 

High  Price  for  Cabbages. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Robt.  Newman,  at  a  sale  by 
auction  of  growing  crops,  held  recently  at  Har- 
lington,  Middlesex,  sold  a  crop  of  Christmas 
Cabbage  at  the  record  price  of  £41  per  acre. 

Publications  Received. — Vine-Crowing  in 
England,  by  H.  M.  Tod.  (London:  Chatto  & 
Windus  )  Price  Is.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  October.  (London:  Board  of 
Agriculture.)     Price  4d. 
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GYPRIPEDIUM  LUCIFER. 

Our  illustration  (fig.  131)  represents  this  hand- 
some Cypripedium,  for  which  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
George  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  held  on  the  10th  inst.  It  gives 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  using  the  finest  varieties  obtainable  for 
crossing.  In  the  composition  of  C.  Lucifer 
(Xiobe  "Westonbirt"  variety  X  Euryades) 
the  best  forms  of  C.  Fairrieanum  and  C. 
Spicerianum  magnificum  were  used,  producing 
C.  Niobe  "Westonbirt"  variety;  and  of  C.  Boxal- 
lii  and  C.  Leeanum  as  parents  of  C.  Hera  Eury- 
ades. In  its  general  aspect  C.  Lucifer  shows  the 
influence  of  C.  Niobe  most.  In  shape  and  sub- 
stance it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  white,  heavily  tinged  and  veined 
with  rose-purple ;  the  petals  and  lip  are  darkly 
coloured  with  purplish  brown,  the  primrose- 
yellow  ground  colour  showing  through  on  the 
margins  and  lighter-coloured  parts. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
Origin  of  the  Cultivated  Fig  and  the 
Caprifig.  —  Sir  William  Thiselton  -  Uyer  has 
kindly  called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  contradic- 
tory statement  in  the  summary  of  Dr.  Tschirch's 
investigations  of  this  subject  at  p.  267.  It  is  in 
relation  to  the  seedling  offspring  of  the  female 
cultivated  Fig,  which  is  there  described  as 
"  never  Caprifig,  never  the  genuine  wild  Fig." 
The  last  clause  is  incorrect,  and  arose  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  original  German.  What 
Dr.  Tschirch  savs  is :  "  Theophrastus  was  only 
wrong  in  asserting  that  both  the  wild  Fig  and 
the  Caprifig  were  so  raised."  Briefly  stated.  Dr. 
T.schirch's  conception  of  the  relations  of  the  cul- 
tivated Fig,  Caprifig,  and  the  wild  Fig  is  that 
one  and  two  are  the  issue  of  the  third  ;  the  first 
being  purely  female  and  the  second  male ;  and 
they  can  only  be  propagated  true  by  cuttings  or 
grafting.  The  fertilised  seeds  of  the  cultivated 
Fig  may  ^ive  rise  to  new  varieties  or  reversions 
to  the  wild  Fig,  but  never  to  the  Caprifig.  Dr. 
Tschirch  is  further  of  the  opinion  that  both  cul- 
tivated Fig  and  Caprifig  were  introduced  into 
Italy  from  the  East.  As  bearing  on  this  subject, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  description  and 
figures  of  the  wild  Fig  in  the  late  Dr.  Aitchi- 
son's  paper  on  the  "  Botany  of  the  Afghan  De- 
limitation Commission,"  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society,  second  series.  Botany,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  109,  t.  46.     ir.  B.  II. 

The  Recent  Froit  Show.— A  visitor  to 
the  show,  and  a  capable  critic  asked  me  whether 
the  markings  seen  on  many  of  the  larger  and 
higher-coloured  Apples,  produced  by  the  netting 
that  is  used  to  suspend  them  whilst  on  the 
trees,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  reason  for  dis- 
qualification. The  disfigurement  is  seen  only 
on  some  of  the  highly-coloured  fruits,  hence  it 
is  clear  that  the  finest  of  Apples  can  be 
grown  without  the  aid  of  netting.  If  it  be 
a  fault  to  wipe  off  the  bloom,  any  artificial 
markings  should  be  a  fault  also.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  note,  and  it  shows  how  possible  it  may  be 
for  judges  to  overlook  stipulations  in  the 
schedule,  that  now  Blenheim  Pippin  has  been 
removed  entirely  from  the  list  of  cooking  Apples, 
and  is  found  only  in  the  dessert  list,  yet  in  the 
class  for  "  Any  other  cooking  variety,"  Blenheim 
Pippin  was  regarded  as  eligible  for  competition, 
and  it  received  a  prize.  That  again  was  criti- 
cised. It  was  also  asked  whether,  in  judging 
the  Blenheim  Pippin  dessert  class,  in  which 
were  small  and  large  fruits,  the  judges  acted  on 
the  condition  that  dessert  fruits  should  be 
capable  of  being  passed  through  a  3-inch  ring. 
No  such  condition  was  enforced  ;  but  the  prizes 
were  given  for  thos*  fruits  which,  in  size  and 
finish,  accorded  the  most  closely  with  what  are 
held  to  be  dessert  requirements.  Although 
there  were  many  new  competitors  this  year,  yet 
it  seems  as  if  the  prizes  in  the  open  classes  fell 
into  too  few  hands.  "  In  the  long  array  of 
single-dish  classes,  just  three  or  four  names 
constantly  cropped  up.     That  may  be  unavoid- 


able, but  it  would  be  better  if  the  open  classes 
were  fewer,  and  more  of  both  treble,  double,  and 
single  dishes  of  both  Apples  and  Pears,  allotted 
to  the  respective  county  groups,  as  in  such  cases 
new  men  must  come  to  the  front.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion also  whether  the  huge  collections  set  up 
by  traders  are  quite  as  useful  as  they  are  thought 
to  be.  If  each  firm  were  invited  to  set  up  re- 
spectively 60  varieties  in  one  class,  40  varieties 
in  another,  and  20  in  a  third,  specifying  half 
cooking  and  half  dessert  varieties,  we  should 
then  see  in  each  case  only  the  very  best  samples 
and  varieties,  and  the  general  public  would  get 
from  those  collections  valuable  leesons.  At 
present,  intending  purchasers  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  numerous  varieties  staged,  many 
of  them,  perhaps,  rarely  planted  by  anyone. 
The  superb  yet  very  restricted  collections  set 
up  by  the  market  growers  were  far  more  valu- 
able, especially  as  competitors  largely  repeated 
the  best  varieties.  It  would  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  show  if  there  were  a  few  classes 
for    fruits   obtained    from   trees    cultivated    in 


Seedling  Apples.— The  raising  of  seedling 
fruits  has  probably  been  carried  out  from  pre- 
historic times,  but  in  the  early  days  of  last 
century  the  work  of  Knight  in  England,  and 
Van  Mons  and  others  on  the  Continent,  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  tlie  production  of  new  varie- 
ties. In  England,  the  great  popularity  of  the 
Apple,  and  the  growing  markets  which  modern 
industrialism  has  opened  up,  have  led  to  a  definite 
attempt  to  raise  new  varieties  which  should 
possess  a  higher  standard  of  fruitfulness  and 
quality.  Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence which  had  been  thus  furnished,  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  Apples  come  true  from  seed,  or  do  they 
'revert'  to  the  Crab?  "  remains  as  unanswered 
in  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  general  opinion  of  the  present  day 
would  probably  incline  to  the  reversion  theory, 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  conceive. 
If  a  number  of  Apple  seedlings  are  examined  in 
a  young  state,  some  small  proportion  will  show 
the  bold  foliage  and  wood  which  are  nearly 
always  correlated  with  fruit  of  good  size.     The 


Fig.    131. — CYPRIPEDIUM    LUCIFER, 
(From  a  cross  between  C.  Niobc  "Westonbirt  variety"  aid  C.  I'cra  Euryac'es.) 


grass  orchards^  and  similar  classes  for  garden- 
grown  fruits,  which  are  so  often  the  products 
of  very  high  feeding.     A. 

The  late  William  Earley. — I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Earley  in  connection  with 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  of 
1866.  At  that  exhibition  he  contributed  a 
"  Paper  "  to  the  Congress,  and  exhibited  a 
patent  tree  guard.  In  1866.  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  was  gardener  to  Felix  Pryor, 
Esq.,  Digswell  House,  Welwyn.  He  was  a 
most  successful  exhibitor  of  vegetables  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  shows  at 
South  Kensington.  In  writing  the  gardening 
matter  for  Lloyd's  Weclchj  Newx,  Mr.  Earley 
succeeded  the  late  George  Glenny,  of  Fulham. 
who  wrote  so  well  on  the  "  Properties  of 
Florists'  Flowers."  In  his  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent as  to  a  question  asked  regarding  "  Roses." 
Mr.  Earley  in  the  very  last  notes  he  wrote,  after 
giving  his  correspondent  some  cultural  advice, 
ended  with  this  remark  "  Repeat  question  to 
us  in  the  siiring."  Alas!  the  hand  that  wrote 
those  words  has  written  its  last.     /.  B. 


larger  number,  however,  will  show  the  growth 
associated  with  the  "  Crab,"  namely,  a  profu- 
sion of  spines,  wood  of  thin  and  tough  character, 
and  branches  leaving  the  stem  at  more  or  less 
right  angles,  giving  the  plant  a  straggling  ap- 
pearance. The  characters  of  leafage  are  well 
seen  in  every  bed  of  so-called  "  free  "  stocks, 
that  is,  stocks  raised  from  all  kinds  of  Apple 
seeds,  and  not  from  genuine  Crabs,  and  the  small 
proportion  of  boldly-leaved  plants  has,  no  doubt, 
aided  the  formation  of  the  opinion  so  generally 
held.  There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  this 
Crab-like  form  may  be  regarded  as  a  juvenile 
stage  of  growth  rather  than  a  permanent  charac- 
ter of  the  tree.  The  writer  has  under  observa- 
tion a  seedling  which  shows  this  character  in  an 
extreme  form,  and  might,  when  leafless,  have 
been  taken  at  a  distance  for  a  plant  of  Crat.fgus 
oxyacantha  in  its  early  years.  It  bears,  how- 
ever, this  year  fruits  of  a  medium  size,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  as  is  generally  the  case,  lose  its  spiny 
growth  with  age,  and  more  rapidly  when  propa- 
gated by  buds  or  grafts.  Many  new  varieties 
have  borne  an  unpromising  appearance  when 
young,  and  not  only  is  the  growth  of  the  tree 
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subject  to  a  gradual  change,  but  the  fruits  in- 
crease in  size  with  age.  The  Pears  "  Passe  Gras- 
sane  "  and  also  ]\larie  Benoist  were  at  first 
very  small  fruits,  but  increased  with  years, 
until  they  reached  their  present  respect- 
able proportions.  (See  Carriere's  /ieiiiis 
et  Mise  en  Fruit  (Its  uibres  Fruithrs.)  It  is 
likely,  therefore,  that  this  peculiar  habit  is 
rightly  to  be  considered  a  juvenile  stage,  and  no 
evidence  as  to  reversion  to  Crabs  can  safely  be 
deduced  from  seedlings  until  they  have  fruited. 
The  evidence  that  Apples  may  come  true  to  seed 
is,  so  far,  very  slight,  but  it  is  worth  considera- 
tion. The  great  popularity  of  the  "Golden 
Pippin  "  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
led  to  many  seedlings  being  raised  from  this 
variety,  such  as  the  "New,"  "Cluster,"  "El- 
ford,"  "Franklins,"  "Hughes,"  "Camber- 
well,"  and  others.  There  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween all  these  varieties,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
striking  approximation  to  identity  with  the 
parent  is  reached.  A  more  recent  instance  is 
the  production  of  "  Charles  Ross "  ("  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  "  x  "  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  ")  : 
this  variety  so  closely  approaches  in  its  fruit  the 
latter  parent  that  the  difference  is  often  almost 
imperceptible.  Certain  small  differences  of 
habit,  sliape,  and  season  do,  however,  exist. 
Better  evidence,  however,  is  provided  by  one  of 
my  own  seedlings  which  has  fruited  this  year. 
Seeds  were  taken  from  an  Apple,  "  Lord  Derby," 
on  which  the  flowers  were  not  protected,  and 
were,  therefore,  liable  to  chance  cross  fertilisa- 
tion. Three  plants  were  raised,  and  No.  1  has 
produced  this  year  small,  round  fruits,  with  red 
stripes,  on  a  pale-yellow  ground.  No.  3  bears 
no  fruit.  No.  2  bears  fruits  which  are  practi- 
cally identical  with  Lord  Derby,  and  the  wood 
and  leaves  are  also  so  much  like  this  variety  as 
to  be  indistinguishable.  The  details  of  the 
flower  remain  to  be  determined.  These  cases  are 
evidence  at  least  that  a  very  near  approach  to 
identity  to  parents  may — and  does — occur  in  the 
reproduction  of  cultivated  Apples,  and  that  the 
evidence  of  so-called  "reversion"  to  "Crabs" 
needs  to  be  carefully  tested.  Another  seedling 
is  of  some  interest,  as  it  may  throw  some  light 
on  the  origin  of  the  Apple  "  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin."  This  well-known  fruit  was  raised  by 
a  Mr.  Cox,  a  builder,  at  Langley,  about  1830.  It 
was  generally  said  that  two  pips  from  one  fruit 
produced  "  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  "  and  "  Cox's 
Pomona."  In  1900,  however,  Mr.  Chas.  Dennis 
stated  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1900,  p.  334)  that 
he  had  heard  from  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  who  put 
the  first  named  into  commerce,  that  one  of  the 
two  plants  died,  and  only  the  Cox's  Orange  sur- 
vived. The  seedling  which  now  fruits  for  the 
first  time  in  our  nursery  was  raised,  like  the 
"  Lord  Derby,"  from  a  seed  taken  from  a  fruit 
of  "  Cox's  Orange,"  the  flower  of  which  was  un- 
protected from  chance  cross-fertilisation.  The 
fruit  and  growth  reproduce  almost  exactly  that 
of   "  Cox's  Pomona."     Edward  A.   liunyard. 

Belladonna  Lily.  — The  hot  weather  of  the 
past  summer  has  suited  this  plant.  We  have 
had  several  hundred  spikes  of  bloom,  which 
have  been  very  valuable  during  the  dry  season. 
Spikes  that  were  not  cut  have  produced  a  quan- 
tity of  seed,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  distri- 
bute this  to  your  readers  on  payment  of  the 
postage.  We  have  three  varieties.  C.  Cafp, 
Leiston  Old  Abiey  Gaidens,  Saxmundham. 

Primula  capitata. — One  may  go  into  scores 
of  gardens  and  yet  never  see  this  Primula,  which 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  Himalayan  Primoses. 
Everyone  who  sees  it  is  attracted  by  its  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  I  suppose  its  scarcity  is  owing 
to  its  tendency  to  biennial  habit,  or,  at  least,  to 
flowering  itself  to  death.  It  differs  from  other 
Primroses  in  its  season  of  bloom.  Beginning  in 
August,  it  continues  sending  up  its  clustered 
head  of  richest  violet-purple  until  the  first  severe 
frost.  The  flower-stems  and  leaf-backs  are 
densely  covered  with  white  meal,  and  it  has  a 
delicious  odour  of  JargoneDe.  It  is  now  (Octo- 
ber 14)  in  the  height  of  beauty,  and  although 
uually  reckoned  a  moisture-loving  species,  it  has 
withstood  the  prolonged  drought  of  this  season 
in  a  south-west  border,  the  soil  being  loam, 
with  an  addition  of  peat  and  sand.  In  general 
figure  and  habit  it  follows  the  spring-flowering 
P.  denticulata,  but  it  is  less  robust  and  more 
delicate  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  very  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  a  cold  frame.  Herbert  Maxwell, 
Monieith. 


Larqe  Peaches. — I  should  be  glad  it  any 
readers  would  send  me  records  of  the  largest 
Peaches  and  other  fruits,  especially  Figs,  grown 
in  the  open  during  this  unusual  summer.  The 
name  of  the  variety  should,  if  known,  be  stated. 
E.  G.  Aldridrje,  F.G.S.,  S,  Hills  View, 
Barnstaiile. 

Ripening  of  Wood  in  Fruit  Trees. — Your 
correspondent.  Southern  Grower,  on  page  251,  in 
summing  up  the  advantages  of  the  recent  sum- 
mer, places  as  last,  but  not  least,  "  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  young  wood  and  fruit  buds  of  all 
kinds  as  a  good  augury  for  next  year."  Southern 
Grower  is  always  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
I  am  his  debtor  for  much  useful  information,  so 
that  I  hesitate  to  question  such  a  generally- 
accepted  theory;  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ripened  wood — necessary  as  I  admit  it 
to  be — is  not  so  much  a  factor  in  the  production 
of  a  good  fruit  or  flower  crop  as  a  sufficient 
rainfall.  The  summer  of  1910  was  anything  but 
favourable  to  the  production  of  ripened  wood ; 
yet  1911  has  produced  such  a  bumper  crop  in  this 
district  as  "  gives  one  to  think."  Never  were 
flowering  shrubs  more  floriferous,  yet,  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  season  of  1910  was  unsuited  to 
the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  such  ought  not 
to  be  the  case.  I  have  been  told  (but  have  no 
data  by  me  to  verify)  that,  although  we  had  a 
succession  of  damp  summers,  the  rainfall  was 
under  the  average.  May  it  not  be  that  nature, 
restoring  the  balance  in  1910,  had  more  to  do 
with  the  heavy  yield  of  fruit  and  flower  in  1911 
than  is  due  to  the  ripened  wood?  C.  J.  Bailey, 
Cranhrook,  Kent. 

DoLiCHODiERA  TUBIFLORA. — I  Can  endoiss  all 
that  Mr.  Lynch  says  in  praise  of  this  plant  on 
p.  254,  and  would  add  that  it  is  very  easily  grown, 
and  can  be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas  or  any 
other  period  of  the  year.  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  it  is  so  seldom  seen.  May  I  appeal 
to  the  authorities  and  experts  in  the  naming  of 
plants  to  retain  the  generic  name  of  Achimenes  as 
our  late  friend  Nichol.son  has  it  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  edition  1900, 
p.  8.  instead  of  using  Dolichodiera?  Words  such 
as  this  are  not  easily  remembered  for  spelling 
correctly  by  beginners,  and  too  often  lead  to  re- 
christening  with  so-called  English  names,  which 
are  in  many  instances  a  source  of  confu.sion. 
ir.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grant- 
ham. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas  as  a  Fumigant. — 

May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  to  your  readers 
the  great  value  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  as  a 
fumigant?  I  have  under  my  charge  two  plant 
stoves  which  for  many  years  past  have  been  in- 
fested with  mealy  bug.  Many  methods  for  de- 
stroying the  bug  have  been  tried,  including 
paraffin  emulsion,  with  varying  success,  but  all 
have  failed,  for,  after  the  most  thorough  cleans- 
ing, bug  was  always  to  be  found.  I  first  fumi- 
gated a  house  containing  Codiaeums  (Crotons), 
Caladiums,  Panax,  Begonias,  Dracsenas,  Ges- 
neras,  and  other  stove  plants,  with  Stephano- 
tis  covering  a  portion  of  the  roof  and  Adiantum 
planted  in  rockwork  beneath  the  stage.  This 
was  in  August,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  house  below 
68°.  I  used  a  patent  machine  now  on  the 
market,  which  eliminates  all  possible  danger 
to  the  operator.  I  employed  1^-  ounce  of  sodium 
cyanide,  2^  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
5  ounces  of  water  to  every  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  interior  space.  The  water  was  first  poured 
into  a  bowl  and  the  acid  mixed  with  it.  The 
fluid  immediately  became  very  hot,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  cool ;  then  the  cyanide  was  emptied 
into  it,  by  means  of  a  string  passed  through  the 
keyhole  of  the  door.  The  gas  generated  in  40  or 
50  minutes,  when  the  ventilators  were  opened 
from  the  outside,  and  care  taken  to  exclude  all 
persons  from  the  house  for  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  After  this  treatment  the  mealy  bug  was 
killed,  and  although  some  young  ones  appeared  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  this  operation  repeated 
in  two  successive  weeks  completely  eradicated 
the  pest.  On  examination  I  found  that  none 
of  the  plants  had  suffered  the  slightest  in- 
jury, not  even  the  young  fronds  of  Adiantum, 
which  are  easily  injured  by  fumes  of  nicotine 
preparations.  The  other  house  contained  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  Cypripediums  with  Stephanotis 
trained  on  the  roof,  and  it  was  treated  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  same  gratifying  result.  E.  U. 
Janes,  Abbey  Gardens,  Banbury. 


Gale  on  the  East  Coast.— The  recent  gale 
experienced  in  this  district  was  very  harmful  to 
vegetation.  The  wind,  which  blew  from  the 
north,  raged  throughout  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
September  30  and  October  1,  at  times  attaining 
to  a  hurricane  It  not  only  destroyed  many 
plants  by  its  violence,  but  had  a  serious  effect 
on  practically  all  vegetation  with  which  it 
came  in  contact.  Many  trees  were  blown 
down,  others  lost  large  fimbs,  and  still  others 
were  partially  uprooted  in  ground  made  soft 
by  the  heavy  rain.  The  swaying  motion  of 
some  trees  was  so  great  that  the  main  stem, 
especially  in  the  case  of  bush  orchard  trees, 
worked  themselves  loose  in  the  soft  soil.  De- 
ciduous trees  were,  in  many  cases,  partially 
defoliated.  Evergreens  did  not  escape  injury, 
Portugal  Laurels,  Privets,  and  Escallonias  being 
badly  damaged  where  the  wind  reached  them. 
The  severity  of  the  gale  may  be  gauged  somewhat 
by  the  fact  that  such  hardy  plants  as  Holly,  Ivy, 
and  Sea-Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  were 
injured ;  the  Sea-Buckthorn  is  used  extensively 
here  as  a  wind  break.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the 
Apple  and  Pear  crops  was  still  ungathered,  and 
the  loss  in  this  direction  is  very  great.  Pergolas- 
clothed  with  Roses,  Laburnums,  Clematis,  and 
similar  subjects  present  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, as  the  foliage  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
wind  is  shrivelled,  while  that  on  the  lee  side  is 
still  green.  The  summer  bedding  was  quit& 
spoiled.  Many  half  hardy  plants  still  out-of- 
doors,  such  as  Lippia,  Hydrangea,  and  Fuchsia, 
were  also  badly  injured.  The  herbaceous  borders, 
are  now  devoid  of  flowers.  The  kitchen  quarters- 
fared  as  badly  as  the  other  sections  of  the  garden. 
French  and  Runner  Beans  in  bearing  were, 
for  the  most  part,  killed,  whilst  Brussels 
Sprouts  were  almost  torn  out  of  the  ground. 
H.  W.  Abbi.?s,  The  Pleasaunce  Gardens,  Over- 
strand,  Cromer. 

Dr.  Hoggs  "Fruit  Manual"  fsee  p.  272). 
— It  is  not  a  new  edition  of  this  excellent 
book  that  is  needed,  as  it  is  already  far 
more  bulky  than  is  desirable,  but  a  supple- 
ment to  include  the  newer  fruits,  up-to- 
date,  omitting  the  many  worthless  varie- 
ties and  those  no  longer  in  cultivation, 
so  many  of  which  are  found  in  Hogg's 
Mannal.  Whether  anyone  has  kept  a  close 
record,  descriptive  and  historical,  of  all  the 
fruits  that  have  been  certificated  or  put  into 
commerce  since  Dr.  Hogg's  death,  is  d.oubt- 
f ul ;  but  probably  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  assisted  by  a  small  con- 
sultative committee,  could  furnish  a  work  of  the 
kind  at  a  comparatively  moderate  cost.  It  is 
waste  of  space  to  particularise  worthless  varie- 
ties. I  believe  the  matter  has  been  before  the 
R.H.S.  Council  for  some  time,  but  so  far  the 
proposals  have  not  been  entertained.     A.  D. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE   HEATING   OF  THE   WAVERLEY 
MARKET,    EDINBURGH. 

Exhibitors  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  in  the 
Waverley  JIarket.  Edinburgh,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  the  work  of  heating  the  market  is  at 
length  definitely  arranged.  It  will  be  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  £2,754  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  & 
Moncur,  Edinburgh.  Oil  fuel  and  not  coal  will 
be  employed,  as  the  oil  is  expected  to  be  more 
convenient  and  prevent  smoke.  The  work  is  not 
to  be  undertaken  until  December. 

VALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

At  the  annual  valuation  court  for  the  city  of 
Dundee  recently  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Assessor  and  the  Pari.sh  Council  of  Dundee  to^ 
overturn  the  former  valuation  of  £1  each  on  the 
nine  public  parks,  fixed  in  accordance  with  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1909.  a  decision 
which  has  been  generally  acted  on  since  that 
time.  It  was  contended  that  a  later  judgment 
respecting  museums,  picture  galleries,  &c.,  should 
now  be  applied  to  public  parks,  and  that  their 
total  values  should  be  fixed  at  a  compa-ratively 
high  amount.  The  assessor  put  this  at  £938  and 
the  Parish  Council  at  £1,053.  After  considerable 
di.«cussion,  it  was  moved  by  Treasiu'er  Soutar  that 
each  park  be  entered  at  the  nominal  value  of  £1. 
He  held  they  must  stand  by  the  decision  now- 
obtaining.  This  was  seconded  by  the  Lord 
Provost  and  agreed  to.     Corresjwndent. 
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COLCHIGUMS  AT  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fii;.  132)  shows 
one  of  a  large  number  of  natural  gardening 
effects  at  Madresfield  Court.  The  Colchicums 
are  an  exceptionally  fine  type  of  C.  speciosa 
maxima,  much  deeper  in  colour  than  the  ordinary 
type,  of  great  substance,  and  the  foot  stalks  are 
10  inches  to  12  inches  in  height. 

The  bulbs  were  planted  about  10  years  ago  in 
large,  irregular  patches  in  the  turf,  in  well- 
prepared  holes  about  9  inches  srjuare  and  as  much 
deep.  The  holes  were  filled  with  a  compost  of 
friable  loam,  a  little  lime  rubble,  and  bone  dust. 
One  bulb  was  planted  in  each  hole,  and  there  are 
now  five  or  si.\  bulbs  in  each,  whilst  their  appear- 
ance seems  to  promise  that  they  will  increase  and 
improve  for  years  to  come.  As  the  bulbs  become 
crowded  a  clump  is  taken  up  here  and  there, 
dividing  them  singly,  and  so  the  area  is  in- 
creased. At  this  time  of  year  when  the  summer 
bedding  has  become  stale  and  uninteresting, 
these  lovely  Colchicums,  Cyclamen,  Stern- 
bergias,  and  the  true  autumn  Crocuses  produce 
most  beautiful  effects  in  the  natural  garden, 
springing  up  here  and  there  in  all  their  glory  and 
freshness  year  by  year. 


SOCISTISS. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

CONFERENCE  OF  AFFILIATED  SOCIETIES. 
OcTODEB  11. — As  stated  in  these  pages  last 
week,  the  annual  conference  of  the  affiliated 
societies  took  place  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Fruit  Show  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Hall.  The  Rev.  \V."  Wilks,  M.A.,  presided 
during  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  James 
Douglas  afterwards.  A  paper  on  "  Eri-ors  in 
Flower  Show  Schedules  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wilks,  which  should  prove  very  profitable  to 
those  members  representing  exhibition  societies. 
Friction  often  arises  between  exhibitors  and  com- 
mittees of  flower  shows  through  incomplete 
definitions  of  the  classes  in  the  schedules.  In  one 
schedule  a  class  was  described  as  one  for  the 
"  Best  display  of  preserved  fruits."  Ex- 
hibitors might  reasonably  assume  that  any 
mode  of  preserving  was  admissible,  but  in 
this  instance  it  was  not  so,  for  the  committee 
really  meant  "  Best  display  of  bottled  fruits." 
and  jams  and  dried  fruits  other  than  bottled 
fruits  were  disqualified.  Another  error  was 
cited  in  a  class  offered  for  the  "  Iwst  collection 
of  fruit,  six  varieties.  White  and  black  Grapes 
allowed."  Now  it  happened  that  the  successful 
exhibitor  staged  two  dishes  of  Peaches,  distinct 
varieties,  and  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
called  to  this  by  an  unsuccessful  exhibitor,  who 
contended  that  two  dishes  of  Peaches  should  not 
be  allowed  in  the  class.  Yet  the  schedule  said 
six  "  varieties  "  not  six  "  kinds,"  and  although 
the  committee  in  framing  the  class  thoroughly 
understood  amongst  themselves  that  it  should  be 
six  different  "  kinds  "  of  fruit,  yet  they  did  not 
expres.s  themselves  clearly  when  offering  it  to  the 
exhibitor.  In  the  classes  for  Sweet  Peas  the 
instructions  are  often  too  meagre,  and  un- 
pleasantness has  resulted  from  the  judges 
awarding  prizes  to  vases  of  Sweet  Peas  relieved 
with  sprays  of  Asparagus.  The  addition  of 
Asparagus  or  similar  light  foliage  lends  attrac- 
tion to  the  vase,  but  if  the  class  reads 
"  for  the  best  18,  24,  or  36  sprays  of 
Sweet  Peas  "  and  mentions  nothing  about  the  use 
of  any  foli.ige,  the  sprays  them.selves  should  be 
staged  and  judged  on  their  merits.  These  are 
only  three  defects  in  schedule-making,  and  no 
dnubt  the  separate  committees  would  gladly 
have  rectified  them  had  they  given  sufficient 
thought  to  the  wording.  Mr.  Wilks  mentioned 
others  erring  just  as  much  in  their  separate 
classes,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  in  drawing 
up  a  schedule  of  prizes  every  committee  should 
examine  the  wording  from  the  quibbler's  point 
of  view. 


Mr.  James  Douglas  in  taking  up  the  chairman's 
duties  asked  Mr.  Mark  Webster,  of  the  Becken- 
ham  Society,  to  introduce  his  subject  "  What 
should  'Union'  mean?"  Mr.  Webster  some- 
what depreciated  the  value  affiliated  societies 
gain  from  the  R.H.S.,  and  suggesting  that, 
amongst  other  things,  there  should  be  a 
circulating  library  for  members  of  affiliated 
societies.  To  this  proposal  the  chairman 
remarked  that  access  to  the  E.H.S.  library 
is  always  open  if  any  member  wishes  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  and  notice  of  this  is  printed  in 
the  book  of  arrangements  issued  by  the 
R.H.S.  Another  point  raised  was  the  alleged 
absence  of  mutual  fellowship  existing  between 
members  of  different  societies  when  visiting  each 
other,  but  this  experience  appeared  not  to  be 
shared  by  other  speakers  who  stated  that  they 
had  been  received  with  every  welcome  by  other 
societies.  Mr.  Boshier,  of  the  Croydon  Society, 
remarked  that,  from  his  experience,  he  had  found 
the  fault,  if  any  existed,  must  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  individual  society  and  not  the  R  H  ^.     It 


In  the  discussion  following  this  suggestion,  it  was 
asked  why  should  not  (he  R.H.S.  hold  their  two 
principal  shows  now  held  in  London  in  different 
provincial  centres,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  in  reply,  said 
that  years  ago  when  this  was  attempted  the  show 
was  successful  the  first  year  at  Ipswich,  but  the 
second  attempt  at  Liverpool  resulted  in  a  loss  to 
the  R.H.S.   of  something  like  £1,100. 

Time  would  not  allow  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  the  Brewood  Horticultural  Society  concern- 
ing queen  wasps. 

Scientific  Committee. 

OcTOBKB  10. — Present :  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
M.A.  (in  the  Chair) ;  Jlessrs.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
F.L.S.,  A..  Worsley,  W.  Hales,  W.  C.  Worsdell, 
J.   O'Brien,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

V^ariation  in  Elm. — Mr.  W.  C.  W^orsdell 
drew  attention  to  the  variation  which  had  oc- 
curred this  year,  both  at  Kew  and  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  foliage  of  ULmus  glabra,  Miller.  At.  the 
base  of  many  leaf -blades,  from  one  to  three  extra 
small  leaflets  had  developed  on  the  petiole.  These, 
when  on  the  side  of  the  leaf  in  which  the  blade 
is   usually   less   well   developed,    appeared   to   be 
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132. — GROUP  OF  COLCHICUMS  IN  MADRESFIELD  COURT  GARDENS. 


was  for  societies  to  make  suggestions,  and  the 
Council  of  the  R.H.S.  would  give  such  sugges- 
tions consideration.  A  member  of  the  Wimbledon 
Society  complained  that  in  the  list  of  lecturers 
compiled  by  the  R.H.,S.  for  use  at  gardeners' 
meetings,  some  of  the  lecturers  were  incompetent 
on  the  subject  forming  their  lecture,  and  ho  com- 
plained of  the  cost  of  an  illustrated  lecture  sup- 
plied by  the  R.H.S.  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  tho 
lecturers'  names  are  contributed  by  the  mutual 
societies  themselves,  who  recommend  the  names 
as  being  authorities  on  the  different  subjects. 
The  reduction  in  cost  of  illustrated  lectures  would 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  of  the 
R.H.S. 

One  other  item  on  the  agenda,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Caute,  of  the  Highgate  Society,  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  coimty  shows,  so 
that  gardeners  in  each  district  may  keep 
themselves  up-to-date  as  to  the  newer  pro- 
ductions of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c., 
by  holding  a  central  show  in  each  county. 
The  meeting  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  but  it  was  thought  that  financial 
reasons  would  prevent  the  idea  being  carried  out. 


complementary  growths,  but  in  several  of  the 
leaves  the  blade  was  symmetrical.  A  second 
variation,  of  considerable  frequency,  was  seen  in 
the  forking  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  some- 
times to  the  base,  so  as  to  produce  apparently 
two  leaves  at  a  node,  sometimes  less  deeply. 
In  some  few  cases  also  some  of  the  leaves  formed 
ascidia. 

Jludhcckia  triloba  malformed. — Mr.  Wons- 
DEi.r,  also  showed  an  inflorescence  of  Rudbeckia 
triloba,  with  foliage  leaves  developing  from  the 
apex,  through  the  centre  of  the  capitulum. 

Menthol  plant. — Mr.  Holmes  showed  a  speci- 
men of  the  true  Menthol  plant  from  his  garden. 
The  plant  was  derived  from  one  growing  in 
Berlin.  It  is  a  form  of  Mentha  arvensis  called 
piperascens,  and  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Fmciation  in  Chryscmthemum  maximum.. — 
Mr.  J.  R.  .Tackson  sent  an  example  of  a 
fasciated  stem  and  inflorescence  in  this  plant 
from  Lympstone.  This  species  appears  to  be 
very  sutiject  to  fasciation. 

Onion  bulb  with  lateral  growths. — Mr.  E.  E. 
Turner  sent  from  Coggeshall,  Essex,  an  Onion 
bulb  having  numerous  greenish  bulbils  growing 
from  around  the  base,  so  that  the  original  bulb 
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was  siirnnmded  at  its  base  by  numerous  out- 
growths. It  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a 
second  growth  being  developed  after  a  check 
imposed  by  drought. 

Viihbuijc  with  hairy  leaves. — Mr.  A.  Simmonds 
sent  from  Mitcham,  Surrey,  a  Cabbage  leaf 
having  hairs  upon  both  surfaces,  especially  upon 
the  veins.  The  wild  form  is  often  hairy,  but 
hairiness  appears  to  be  very  rare  in  the  culti- 
vated varieties. 

Rottimj  of  Narcissus  hvlhs.—Rev.  J.  Jacob 
sent  some  Narcissus  bulbs  which  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  fungus  Fusarium  bulbigenum. 
This  was  first  described  in  Orerillca,  vol.  xvi., 
p.  49,  but  appears  not  to  have  been  troublesome 
since. 

Apples  diseased. — Mr.  Rogers  sent  from  Hex- 
worthy  some  Apples  with  peculiar  greenish  de- 
pression on  the  surface,  showing  a  well-marked, 
brown  marginal  line,  which  also  limited  the 
spots  on  the  inner  side,  being  there  about  ^  in. 
below  the  surface.  The  trouble  had,  apparently, 
developed  in  the  store,  and  had  occurred  in  a 
large  number  of  varieties.  Mr.  Chittenden 
took  them  for  further  examination. 


NORTH   OF   SCOTLAND   HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

October  14.— The  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
recently  resuscitated  North  of  Scotland  Horticul- 
tural and  Arborieultural  Association  was  held  in 
the  Botanical  Class-room,  Aberdeen  University, 
on  this  date.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
over  which  Mr.  Alexander  Kobson,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Smith  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Aberdeen,  pre- 
sided. 

^  The  chairman  stated  that  it  was  now  17  years 
since  meetings  of  the  Association  were  allowed 
to  lapse.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  those 
who  decided  to  put  the  Society  'n  abeyance  con- 
templated that  it  would  be  for  a  period  of  17 
years.  The  Association  had  been  resuscitated  in 
a  constitutional  way  by  the  old  committee.  No 
fewer  ♦,han  165  persons  had  signified  their 
adhesion  to  the  Association.  It  was  satisfac- 
tory that  promises  of  support  had  been  received 
from  several  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  of 
Aberdeen  University,  including  Dr.  Trail,  who 
would  give  the  introductory  lecture,  his  .subject 
being  "  How  to  Obtain  Improved  Races  of  Cul- 
tivated Plants." 

Mr.  William  Reid,  interim  secretary,  submitted 
the  syllabus  of  lectures  for  the  winter's  session. 

Mr.  Mackinnon,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen at  Haddo  House,  Aberdeenshire,  was  ap- 
pointed president. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

The  information  printed  below  relates  to  the 
awards  made  to  novelties  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  in  the 
present  year,  and  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  committee  in  respect  to  the  arrangements  for 
future  trials. 

AWARDS. 
FiRST-ci.\ss  Certific.\te  to — 

Trial  No.  119  (Thomas  Stevenson,  Dohhie's,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh.  The 
silver  medal  was  awarded,  provisionally,  to 
this  trial). 

Trial  No.  Ill  (Barhara,  sent  by  Mr.  Robert 
Holmes,  Tuekswood  Farm,  Norwich  ;  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Perkin,  Reigate). 

Award  of  Merit  to — 

Trial  No.  33  {F.  Seymour  Davis,  sent  by  Mr.  F. 
Seymour  Davis,   Farnham). 

Trial  No.  43  (Mauve  Queen,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh). 

Trial    No.    138    (lied    Star,    sent    by    Mr.    A. 

Malcolm,  Duns,  Berwick). 
Trial  No.  211  (May  Camjjhell,  sent  by  Messrs. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Edinburgh). 

Trial  No.  212  (Mrs.  B.  Gilbert,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Gilbert  &  Son,  Dyke,  Bourne). 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The  Floral  Committee  strongly  recommends — 

(1)  That  20  seeds  be  sent  for  each  individual 
trial  in  1912,  15  plants  to  be  set  out  in  a  row 
12  feet  long. 

(2)  That  raisers  be  notified  if  fewer  than  15 
germinate,  and  a  request  made  for  more  seeds. 

(3)  That  failing  seeds,  seedlings  about  3  inches 
high  be  accepted  to  make  up  the  number  cf 
plants. 

(4)  That  on  the  first  visit  to  the  Trials  in  1912, 
varieties  be  selected  for  voting  upon  at  the  subse- 
quent visit ;  no  voting  to  take  place  at  the  first 
visit. 

(5)  That  a  duplicate  set  of  Trials  be  conducted 
in  1912.  on  heavy  soil,  at  least  100  miles  north  of 
London;  and,  in  the  event  of  this  recommenda- 
tion being  adopted,  the  Floral  Committee  pay 
one  visit  only  to  each  set,  point  each  stock,  and 
make  its  awards  on  the  results  thus  arrived  at. 
Under  these  conditions  a  scale  of  points  would 
be  prepared  prior  to  the  first  visit  and  all  stocks 
obtaining  a  certain  aggregate  of  points  would  be 
voted  upon. 

(5)  That  the  raiser's  description  be  furnished 
in  the  case  of  varieties  which  gain  awards,  and 
that  such  descripton  be  included  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Floral  Committee. 

(The  General  Committee  approves  the  fore- 
going recommendations  and  will  endeavour  to 
give  effect  to  them). 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    SWEET    PEAS. 


The  following  is  an 
varieties.  The  varieties 
placed  in  order  of  merit. 


up-to-date    selection    of 
in  each  Colour  Class  are 


BiCOLOE. 

Maroon  Red. 

Mrs.     Cuthbertson 

Bed  Chief 

Arthur    Unwin 

Mrs.    Andrew    Ireland 

Mauve. 

Colleen 

Queen  of  Norway 

Blue. 

Tennant  Spencer 

Flora   Norton   Spencer 

Wenvoe  Castle 

Mrs.   G.    Charles 

Helio-Paradise 

•Lord    Nelson 

Orange-pink. 

Blush. 

Edrom  Beauty 

Mrs.    Hardrastle   Sjkes 

Helen  Grosvenor 

Princess    Victoria 

Helen  Lewis 

Cabmixe. 

Orange  SCARLET. 

John    Ingman 

Thomas  Stevenson 

Dazzler 

Cerise. 

Edna  Unwin 

Cherry   Ripe 

tlhrissie   Bnwin 

PicoTEE    Edged. 

•Coccinea 

(Cream    Ground.) 

Cream,    Buff    and 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 

Ivory. 

Evelyn  Hemus 

Clara  'Curtis 
Paradise  Ivory 

PicoTEE    Edged. 

Isobel  Malcolm 

(White  Ground.) 

Elsie   Herbert 

Cream-pink    (Pale). 

Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 

Mrs.   Routzahn 

Mrs.  Townsend 

Mrs.   Hugh   Dickson 

Gladys  Burt 

Pink. 

Elfrida  Pearson 

Cream-pink    (Deep). 

Hercules 

Doris  Usher 

Countess  Spencer 

Mrs.   B.   Hallam 

Constance  Oliver 

Rose. 

Rosabella 

Crimson. 

Marie  Corelli 

Sunproof  Crimson 

Marjorie  Willis 

Maud  Holmes 

King  Edward  Spencer 

Salmon    Shades. 

Stirling  Stent 

Fancy. 

Barbara 

Afterglow 

Melba 

Charles  Foster 

Earl  Spencer 

Prince  George 

SCARLET. 

Lavender. 

Bed  Star 

Masterpiece 

Scarlet  Emperor 

Asta    Ohn 

George  Stark 

Florence    Nightingale 

Striped    and    Flaked. 

Lilac  or  Pale  Mauve. 
Mauve  Queen 
Winsome 

(Purple   and   Blue.) 
Lovalty 

Mrs.    R.    H.    Carrad 

Suffragette 

Magenta. 

STRIPED     AND     FLAKED. 

Menie  Christie 

(Chocolate  on   Grey 
Ground.) 

Marbled    and 

W.  R.   Beaver 

Watered. 

Senator  Spencer 

May  Campbell 
•Helen    Pierce 

Striped    and    Flaked. 

(Red  and  Rose.) 

Maroon. 

Mrs.   W.  J.   Unwin 

Nubian 

America  Spencer 

Tom  Bolton 

Aurora  Spencer 

Black   Knight   Spencer 

White. 

Maroon    Purple. 

Etta  Dvke 

Arthur  Green 

Nora  Unwin 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gerhold 

•Dorothy  Eckford 

•Indicates  a  grandiflor 

a  variety,  all  others  are 

wa 

ved. 

TOO-MUCH-ALIKE    VARIETIES. 

■  The  following  varieties  have  been  bracketed  as 
too-much-alike.  "  Not  more  than  one  of  the 
bracketed  varieties  bhall  be  shown  en  the  same 
competitive  stand  at  any  exhibition  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society."  The  names  are 
placed  in  alphabetical  order.  For  Order  cf 
Merit  see  **  Classification  of  Sweet  Peas." 

/  Blue.  MAROON.-(Continued). 

(  Anglian  Blue 

Flora  Norton  Spencer 
■\  Kathleen  McGowan 

Shawondasee 
\  Zephyr 

Blush. 
/  Bobby  K. 

I   Countess  of  Northbrook 
Morse   Spencer 


Lady  Evelyn  Eyre 
Mrs.    Hardcastle   Sykes 
Princess  Victoria 
Blush  Spencer 
Lady  Althorp 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Baker 
Paradise  Regained 
Sankey  Spencer 

Carmine. 
E.  J.  Castle 
George  Herbert 
John  Ingman 
Mrs.  W.  King 
Paradise  Carmine 


Mrs.  Collier 
Mrs.  A.  Malcolm 
Yellow  Hammer 

(Waved.) 
Clara  Curtis 
Giant  Cream  Waved 
Mrs.  Miller 
Paradise  Cream 
Primrose  Paradise 

Primrose  Waved 
Princess  Juliana" 
Waved    Cream    (Malcolm's) 
Paradise  Beauty 
Paradise  Ivory 


r  A, 


Cream-pink. 

Bantock 
Earl  of  Plymouth 
Holdfast  Belle 
Juliet 

Mrs.  Alec  Ware 
Mrs.  Henry  Bell 
Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson 
Mrs.  Routzahn 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Champion 
Queen  (Sutton'sl 
Queen  Mary 
Romani  Rauni 
Seashell 
W.  T.  Hutchins 

Cream-pink    (Deep). 
'  Anglian  Pink 


Mr 


Die  Furnell 
am  Beaver 
Gibbs  Box 
R.  Hallam 


Constance  Oliver 

Nell  Gwynne 

Crimson. 
'  Dodwell  P.  Browne 

G.  C.  Waud 

King  Alfonso 

King  Edward  Spencer 

Maud  Holmes 

Northumbrian   Crimson 

Paradise  Cnm::-ju 

Rosie  Gilbert 

Sunproof  Crimson 

Sunproof  King  Alfonso 

The  King 
.  The  Squire 

Lavendee. 
■  Asta  Ohn 
Frank  Unwin 
Maori  Belle 

Masterpiece 


Mr 
Mri 
^  R.   F, 


Chas.  Foster 

E.  Noakes 

Felton 


Florence  Nightingale 
Freda  Unwin 
Gladys  Cole 

Lavender   George   Herbert 
Lavender  Paradise 
^^  Lavender  Spencer 

Lilac  or  Pale  Mauve 
'  Eertha  Massey 
!  Mrs.  R.  H.  Carrad 


Magenta. 
Menie  Christie 
Mrs.  Charles  Mander 


Maroon. 
(  Anna  Lumley 
1  Black  Knight  Spei 
Douglas  Unwin 
Dusky  Monarch 
1  Maroon  Paradise 
■\  May  Gerhold 


Mauve. 

(  Amethyst 

Empress 
J   Helio-Paradise 
J    Ida  Townsend 
\  Mrs.   Walter   Wright 

^  i^pei 

r  Queen  of  Norway 
J  1'ennant  Spencer 
\  The  Marquis 

Orange-pink. 
,  Anglian  Orange 
Helen  Grosvenor 
J    Helen  Lewis 

]  Maggie  Stark 
I   Miss  J.  Brown 

Orangescaelet. 

(Dazzler 
Earl  of  Chester 
Edna  Unwin 
Gordon  Ankentell 
Prince  of  Orange 
Ruby  (Aldersey) 


PicoTEE    Edged. 
(Cream  Ground.) 
Evelyn  Hemus 
Mrs.  C.   W.  Breadmore 

Picotee    Edged. 
(White  Ground.) 
,  Dainty  Spencer 
Distinction 
E.  J.  Deal 
Elsie  Herbert 
Picotee 
Winifred  Deal 

■  Eric  Harvey 
Marchioness    of    Tweeddale 
Martha   Washington 
Paradist  Apple  Blossom 


Pink. 
-  Countess  Spencer 
Enchantress 
Hercules 


.  Thora 

'  Marjorie  Linzee 

Minnie  Toogood 
^  Olive  Bolton 

Salmon. 
'  Barabara 

Charlie  Irving 

F.arl  Spencer 

Melba 

Nancy  Perkin 
'  Stirling  Stent 


y  isi 


ossie  Jeffrey 


Isabel 

Scarlet. 

f  George  Stark 
Premier 
Queen  Alexandra  Spencer 
Red  Star 
Scarlet  Emperor 
Scarlet  Empress 
Scarlet  Monarch 
Vermilion  Brilliant 

Sthiped     and    FlaKXP.. 

(Chocolate.) 
f  President 
-<   Senator  Spencer 
l_  W.  R.  Beaver 

Striped    and   FlakeDi- 
(Red  and  Rose.) 
I  America  Spencer 

Lizette  Lumley 
I  Mrs.  Wilcox 
I   Paradise  Red  Flake 
Uncle  Sam 


,        .   .    Queen 
(_  Mrs.  Tigwell 

Rose. 
Albert  Gilbert 
Lady  Farren 


-    Mai 


:  Corelli 


White. 
'  Etta  Djke 

Freda 

Monevmaker 

Nora  Unwin 

Paradise  White 
I   Purit,v 

SnowBake 

White  Spencer 
v  White  Waved 
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HOETICULTUEAL    CLUB. 

LECTURE  OX    RHODODENDRONS. 

October  10. — This  date  was  a  busy  one  for 
horticulturists,  for  it  was  the  opening  day  of  the 
R.H.S.  Fruit  Show,  whilst  the  county  secretaries 
of  the  "  International,  1912,"  assembled  at  West- 
minster at  3  p.m.,  and  the  members  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Club  dined  together  with  the  county 
secretaries  at  6  p.m. 

Following  the"  dinner,  Mr.  C.  P.  Raffill,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  delivered  an  address 
on"  Rhododendrons,  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  lantern  slides.  Jlr.  Kaffill  gave 
a,  comprehensive  account  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron, and  showed,  from  a  first-hand  know- 
ledge, the  great  diversity  of  the  members 
of  the  genus,  giving  pictures  of  some  of 
the  more  notable  plants  in  this  country.  He  said 
■that  the  number  of  soecies  known  is  about  270, 
and  the  recent  work  of  plant  collectors  in  China 
had  proved  that  country  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  genus,  which  was  formerly  located  chiefly 
in  the  Himalayas.  The  members  are  wide- 
spread, and  one  of  them,  R.  lapponicum,  stretches 
across  the  northern  part  of  America  to  Labrador 
through  New  England,  and  by  way  of  Greenland 
to  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  In  speaking  of 
the  garden  Azalea,  which  is  now  included  under 
Rhododendron,  Mr.  Raffill  said  the  distinction 
was  based  on  there  being  five  stamens  instead  of 
10,  but  as  this  distinction  is  only  arbitrary,  the 
two  are  now  merged  by  systematists.  Those 
known  as  Indian  Azaleas  are,  curiously,  natives 
of  China  and  Japan,  but  they  were  received 
originally  from  India.  They  were  grown  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese  gardeners  long  before  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Continental  horticul- 
turists, \vho  have  improved  them  beyond  know- 
ledge. The  Ghent  Azaleas  have  originated  from 
R.  flavum  crossed  with  R.  calondulaceum,  R. 
viscosum,  and  R.  nudiflorum,  afterwards  inter- 
breeding the  progeny,  and  then  further  crossing 
these  with  others,  including  R.  sincnse.  The 
somewhat  rare  R.  Vaseyi.  said  Mr.  Raffill,  is  of 
this  class,  with  delightful  pink,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  He  recommended  its  cultivation  wher- 
ever Rhododendrons  are  grown.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Rhododendron  trees  in  the  south- 
western counties,  and  especially  in  Cornw-al!  and 
Glamorganshire,  was  shown  by  many  lantern 
pictures. 

The  race  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  raised 
from  Javan  species  was  referred  to.  and  a  caution 
given  not  to  grow  them  in  too  cool  a  tem|)erature. 
They  require,  said  Mr.  Raffill,  a  temperature  in 
winter  not  lower  than  50°.  whilst  in  summer  the 
best  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90°  with  advantage. 
In  speaking  of  the  propagation  of  Rhododendrons, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  lavering.  and  recom- 
mended the  whole  plant  to  be  lifted  and  placed 
on  its  side,  as  in  this  way  tlie  branches  may  be 
readily  bent  to  the  ground.  Layering  may  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  best  practised 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  Some  interesting 
details  were  given  recarding  the  properties  and 
economic  uses  of  Rhododendrons.  Thus  a  decoc- 
tion nf  the  le^Tves  of  R.  chrysanthtmi  is  emplovcd 
in  Siberia  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  The 
leaves  nf  several  species  are  poisonous  to  cattle  ; 
in  Sikkim  sheep  and  goats  die  from  browsing  on 
R.  cinnabarinum.  Snuff  is  made  from  the  dried 
leaves  of  R.  campannlatum.  whilst  leaves  of  a 
rnmber  of  species  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
adulterate  t^a.  notwithstnndinT  they  consider 
Rhododendrons  are  generally  poisonous. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  will 
be  on  November  7. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


William  Deal,  Brooklands,  Ke'vpdon,  Essei— Sweet  Peas. 
DuLAu  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  87,  Soho  Square,  London— Botanical 

Books. 
W.    Wells   &   Co.,    Ltd.,    Merslham,    Surrey-Chrysan- 

Ihemiims. 
D.  Strwart  &  Son,  Ferndown  Nurseries,  Dorset— Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrnhs. 
Jamis  Vkitch    &   Sons,  Chelsea— Roses;   Carnations  and 

Picotees:   New  Fruits;   Fruit  Trees;  and  New  Hardy 

Plants  from  Western  China. 
J.  Chpal  &  Sons.  rrawIey.'Sussei-Trees  and  Shrubs. 
L.  S.  Harbutt,  1G2,  Charnwood  Street,   Leicester— Bulbs 

and  Roots. 
W.  Drimmond  &  Sons.  Stirline— Forest  and  Ornamental  and 

Fruit  Trees;  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

FOREIGN. 

Pape  &  Bergmann,  Quedlinhurg-Flower  Seeds. 
RrvoiRE  Pere.  et  Fils,  Ifi,  Rue  d'AlRerie,  Lyon  (France) 

—New  Plants,  Vefcclablr-s,  and  Fruits, 
Fudrick  Roe«eb,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Flower  Seeds. 


Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher  \ 
and  that  all  communications  intended  tor  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  miadirected, 

Abnormai.  RuDBECKi.i  :  M.  Buij.'man,  Java. 
The  uppermost  bracts  of  the  head  of  your 
Rudbeckia  have  become  leafy  ;  they  are  den- 
tate, and  have  long  petioles.  They  have  no 
florets  above  them,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  as 
the  small  scarious  normal  bracts  have  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  rest  of  the  head.  The 
involucral  bracts  are  also  somewhat  leafy,  but 
this  is  probably  a  normal  feature.  No  mention 
of  this  abnormality  is  made  by  Penzig  in  his 
work  on  teratology. 

Apple  Dise.\sed  :  Correspondent.  The  Apple 
Blenheim  Pippin  which  ycu  send  us  is  attacked 
with  brown  spot,  which  affects  more  often  the 
softer-fleshed  Apples.  The  cause  of  such  spot- 
ting is  not  known  for  no  fungus  has  been 
found  on  the  fruits  which  would  be  likely  to 
be  the  cause. — J.  G.  "  Black  Apples  "  are 
caused  by  Monilia  fructigena.  The  trees  should 
be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  Mi.xture,  commenc- 
ing when  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  expand. 

Apples  for  Upright  CoRnoN.s  in  L.\Nc.vsHmE : 
J .  if.  Tl.  The  best  six  varieties  of  dessert 
Apple-s  in  their  order  of  merit  for  exhibition  in 
November  ais  Cox'.-  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  .Ellington  Pippin,  Rival,  Charles  Ro.ss, 
and  King  of  the  Pippins.  The  best  six  varie- 
ties of  Pe.'  rs  in  the  same  order  of  merit  are 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Charles  Eri.«=t,  Diirondeau.  Beurre  Hardy,  and 
Bcurre  .'\lexpndre  Lucas.  The  best  four  varie- 
ties of  culinary  Apples  for  exhibition  are  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  and  Bismarck.  All 
the  Apples  should  be  worked  on  the  broad- 
leaved  Paradise  stock,  and  the  Pears  on  the 
Quince  -stock.  You  may  plant  them  about 
2  feet  apart. 

Cepab  of  Canadian  Swamps:  Suh.uriher.  The 
so-called  Cedar  of  the  Canadian  swamps  is  also 
known  as  the  American  Arbor-Vitse,  its  botani- 
cal name  being  Thuya  occidentalis  of  Linnseus. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  different  tree  from  the 
species  usually  known  as  Arbor-Vitie  in  gar- 
dens. The  latter  is  correctly  the  Chinese  Arbor- 
Vitse,  or  Thuya  orientalis  of  Linnaeus.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  genus  Thuya  is  divided  into 
four  distinct  groups.  T.  occidentalis  is  typical 
of  the  first  group  and  T.  orientalis  of  the  fourth 
group.  The  l.ist-named  tree  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Biota  orien- 
talis,  but  although  T.  occidentalis  has  several 
synonym-s,  it  is  only  known  as  T.  occidentalis 
in  the  British  Isles.  If  a  tree  were  ordered 
from  a  nurseryman  under  the  common  name  of 
Arbor-Vitte,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Chinese 
species  would  be  supplied.  Another  American 
tree  is  sometimes  called  the  Giant  Arbor-Vitce, 
Red  Cedar  or  Canoe  Cedar.  This  is  Thuya 
plicata,  sometimes  called  T,  gigantea,  and  is 
common  on  the  Pacific  coa.st.  It  is  a  more 
vigorous  tree  than  C.  occidentalis,  and  the 
two  species  cannot  very  well  be  confu.sed. 

Chestnuts:  R.  G.  N.  See  reply  to  7?.  //., 
Levant,  for  storing  Walnuts. 

Climber  for  Porch  :  H'.  Wchlirr.  The  most 
suitable  plant  for  the  position  you  mention 
would  be  Crataegus  Pyracantha.  This  is  not, 
of  course,  a  climber,  but  it  is  frequently  used 
to  plant  against  walls.  In  addition  to  being 
evergreen,  it  bears  large  numbers  of  white 
flowers  in  May,  and  a  good  crop  of  showy, 
orange-scarlet  fruits  in  autumn.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  wire  the  walls  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  plant  being  trained  to  cover  the  required 
space.  By  cutting  it  back  in  spring  it  can 
easily  be  kept  from  making  too  much  breast 
wood. 


Elm  Tree  Bark:  C.  C,  Dundridge.  The  sub- 
stance on  the  bark  is  an  imperfect  Lichen, 
which  does  not  seriously  injure  the  trees.  It 
may  be  removed  by  spraying  the  trees  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture. 

"French"  Gardening  :  //.  L.  Pupils  are  ac- 
cepted, on  payment  of  a  premium,  at  the  fol- 
lowing institutions,  where  "French"  garden- 
ing is  practised  : — Hatchney  French  Garden, 
Tisbury,  Wiltshire ;  French  Garden  Co.,  Fleet, 
Hampshire  (this  firm  specialises  in  Mush- 
rooms) ;  Farnorth  French  Garden  and  Nursery, 
AUithwaite,  Grange-over-Sands,  Lancashire; 
French  Garden  Co.,  Ltd.,  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  the  Thatcham  Fruit  Farm,  Hen- 
wick,  near  Newbury  (the  pupils  at  this  estab- 
lishment are  mostly  women). 

Growing  Flowers  and  Flowering  Plants  for 
JLvRKET  :  Hardworker.  You  ask  if  there  is  a 
living  to  be  made  in  the  South  of  England 
by  the  growing  of  Howers  and  flowering 
plants  for  market?  Jluch  will  depend  upon 
the  possession  of  cultural  knowledge  of  the 
work  in  which  you  wish  to  embark,  your 
application  to  the  business  and  the  selecting 
of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  start  the  enter- 
prise. A  light  loamy  soil  resting  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil  well  exposed  to  the  south  or  south-west, 
and  protected  from  north  and  east  winds  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  growing  of  flowers 
and  other  crops  out-of-doors.  A  good  supply  of 
water,  nearness  to  a  railway  station,  large 
town  and  a  central  market  in  which  to  dis- 
pose of  your  produce  at  the  least  possible  cost 
in  the  way  of  carriage  are  necessary  condi- 
tions. The  freight  of  coal,  manure,  and  similar 
materials  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  choos- 
ing your  nursery  site.  The  Book  of  Market 
GardeiiiiKj  and  .My  Gardener,  whicli  may  be 
obtained  from  our  publishing  department  at 
2s.  9d.  and  2s.  lOd.  respectively,  would  prove 
helpful  to  you.  For  a  list  of  flowers  to  grow 
in  the  open  garden  see  answer  to  W .  H.  H. 
(under  the  heading  of  Crops  under  Glass)  in 
the  issue  for  October  7,  p,  265.  If  you  intend 
growing  flowering  plants  under  glass,  it  would 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  live  within  easy 
reach  of  a  town  containing  good  shops  where 
you  could  send  your  plants  in  your  own  con- 
veyance at  a  small  cost,  and  you  should  grow 
only  those  plants  which  are  easily  disposed  of, 
and  which  you  can  turn  into  money  in  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  Bulbs  of  the  following 
kinds  would  pay,  namely.  Narcissus  (Daffodils) 
Emperor,  Empress,  Golden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin, 
Horsefieldii,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Barri  Conspicu- 
us,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Bicolor  Empress,  Vic- 
toria ;  Tulips  :  single  varieties  of  the  Due  van 
Thol  type.  Parrot  and  Darwin  Tulips  ;  Hya- 
cinths in  variety  and  Freesia  Leitchlinii  major. 
Good  bulbs  of  Narcissi  and  Hyacinths  should 
be  potted  singly  into  5-inch  pots,  putting  three 
Tulips  into  the  same  size  pots,  Freesias  being 
placed  in  3inch  pots,  five  bulbs  in  eac^  pot. 
All  the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
potting  compost  should  consist  of  sandy  loam 
and  short  manure,  free  from  worms,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  of  loam  to  one 
part  of  manure.  The  earlier  the  bulbs  are 
potted  up  after  their  arrival  in  this  country 
the  sooner  will  they  come  into  flower.  Tulips 
may  be  set  out  in  rows  in  ordinary  cutting 
boxes  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  compost, 
putting  about  24  bulbs  in  each  box. 
After  the  flower-spikes  have  made  a  few 
inches  of  growth  shade  them  with  a 
strip  of  canvas,  placed  12  inches  or  15  inches 
above  the  plants  with  a  view  to  promoting 
stem  growth.  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi  may 
be  obtained  in  quaiii,ity  if  treated  in  like 
manner.  Pot  plants  of  Spirsea  astilboides,  S. 
floribunda,  S.  Peach  Blossom  (pijik  flowers), 
S.  compacta  nniltiflora,  and  S.  Washington 
growing  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots,  always 
command  a  ready  sale  in  early  spring, 
as  also  do  well-flowered  plants  of  the 
following  species  ;  Deulzia  gracilis,  tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias,  and  winter-flowering 
Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type ; 
Cytisus  raoemosus,  Cyclamen  latifolium. 
Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Rhododendron  sinense 
(Azalea  mollis)  in  6-inch  and  8-inch  pots.  R. 
indicum  in  5-inch  pots.  Arum  Lilies  (Richardia 
africana)  in  6-inch  pots,  and  Salvia  splendens 
grandiflora.  Cultivate  a  few  popular  plants  in 
quantity   rather   than    many    species    that   are 
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seldom  asked  for.  In  jpreparing  the  ground 
for  the  culture  of  flowers  in  the  open,  it  is 
necessary  that  land  of  the  description  indicated 
above  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  short 
manure  dug  or  ploughed  into  'it,  and  that  the 
soil  then,  if  lumpy,  be  harrowed  over,  rolled, 
and  re-harrowed  before  setting  out  the  plants. 
The  soil  should  be  made  firm  about  the  i-oots 
of  each  plant  in  planting.  The  dwarf-growing 
plants  should  be  placed  nearest  the  "  walk- 
side  "  of  the  beds  or  borders.  In  planting 
Chrysanthemums  allow  a  space  of  2  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  Afford  a  space  of 
from  15  inches  to  18  inches  between  rows  of 
the  taller-growing,  branching  Asters,  and  12 
inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Stocks  and  Sweet 
Sultan  m^y  be  given  a  space  of  15  inches 
between  the  rows  and  12  inches  in  the  rows. 
Yellow  Marguerites  should  be  planted  in  beds 
consisting  of  four  rows  set  at  2  feet  apart,  and 
at  the  same  distance  froin  plant  to  plant  in  the 
rows,  leaving  a  space  of  4  feet  between  the  last 
row  of  one  bed  and  the  first  row  of  the  suc- 
ceeding bed  to  provide  an  alley,  and  to  admit 
of  the  flowers  being  gathered  without  damag- 
ing the  plants  when  the  latter  have  completely 
covered  the  ground  space  of  the  beds.  The 
white-flowering  Marguerites  do  not  require  so 
much  space  between  the  plants,  being  less 
robust  growers.  Dahlias  should  be  allowed  a 
space  of  4  feet  each  way. 
Grubs  Damaging  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  : 
H.  cfc  Son.  The  grubs  damaging  your  plants 
are  Weevils.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out  of 
their  pots  occasionally,  anr'.  all  the  larvae  which 
are  visible  picked  out  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  and  destroyed,  this  may  be  sufficient.  If 
this  treatment  is  ineffective,  shake  the  roots 
entirely  free  from  the  soil  and  larvEe,  and  re-pot 
the  plants  in  a  fresh  compost.  Another  method 
of  killing  the  grubs  is  to  turn  the  roots  out  of 
the  pots,  and  spray  the  soil  and  roots  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  They  may  also  be  trapped 
with  pieces  of  vegetable,  such  as  Potato  or 
Turnip,  buried  in  the  soil.  Weevils  feed  at 
night  time. 

HlPPEASTRUMS       (AM.IRYLLIS)       TO       FlOWER       IN 

April:  C  L.  M.  As  soon  as  the  growth  is 
complete  the  bulbs  should  be  gradually  dried 
off.  A  watering  once  a  week  will  suffice  for 
about  a  month  to  come.  After  that  time,  place 
the  plants  on  their  sides  and  withhold  water 
entirely,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  tem- 
perature gi-adually.  When  the  plants  are  quite 
dormant,  place  them  at  the  warmer  end  of  a 
greenhouse.  About  the  end  of  February  shake 
the  bulbs  out  and  re-pot  them  in  fresh  soil. 
From  that  stage  keep  them  in  a  temperate 
house,  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  from 
50°  to  55°  Fahr.  is  maintained.  Afford  water 
carefully  until  the  plants  are  making  growth. 
The  flower-spikes  should  begin  to  push  by  the 
end  of  March. 

Insects:  T.  D.,  Lincoln.  The  animals  sent  are 
a  kind  of  millepede,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Polydesmus.  Only  dried  skins  came  to  hand, 
so  the  species  cannot  be  stated.  They  are  cer- 
tainly destructive  to  all  kinds  of  vegetation, 
but  may  be  destroyed  b-s'  mixing  vaporite  with 
the  soil. — F.,  Devon.  The  caterpillar  is  that  of 
the  Pale  Tussock  moth  (Dasychira  pudibunda), 
and  is  known  as  the  Hop  Dog.  It  feeds  on 
Hops,  Elm,  Lime,  and  other  trees. 

Insects  on  PiOses  :  i?.  //.  ir.  The  damage  to 
your  Roses  has  been  caused  by  thrips.  These 
insects  have  been  very  abundant  this  year  on 
many  plants.  As  far  'as  is  known,  they  hiber- 
nate in  the  soil,  and  it  would  be  well  to  treat 
it  with  some  soil  fumigant  such  as  Vaporite 
or  Fumite.  Thrips  are  also  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  nicotine  wash.  It  would" be  well 
to  give  your  Roses  a  good  syringing  with  a 
nicotine  preparation  now.  There  are  several 
excellent  preparations  on  the  market,  such  as 
A'oss's  Nicotine  AVash  and  Campbell's  Nico 
Soap. 

Lilt  op  the  Valley  :  D.  Chandler.  A  market 
bunch  contains  twelve  flower  spikes.  These 
are  bunched  round  a  small  pad  of  rough 
foliage  made  into  a  wad  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  3  inches  long.  If  you  intend  to 
send  flowers  to  the  market  you  should  buy  a 
market  bunch  and  copy  it.  In  bunching  "for 
market  the  flowers  must  be  graded  in  at  least 
two  qualities. 


Names  of  Plants  :  London  Garden.  Bous- 
singaultia  baselloides. — M.  E.  :  Verbascum 
Blattaria. — L.  0.  P.  Specularia  speculum. — 
Wm.  G.  Wadge.  1,  Euonymus  radicans 
tricoloribus ;  2,  Nepeta  Glechoma  variegata  ; 
3,  Micromeria  Douglasii ;  4,  Sedum  sarmen- 
tosum  variegatum ;  5,  Lycium  chinense ;  6, 
Isoloma  hirsuta ;  7,  Callicarpa  purpurea. — 
Hard-tvorker.  Rudbeckia  species,  probably 
R.  aurea.  We  cannot  name  with  certainty  from 
the  single  flower. — G.  E.  Amaryllis  Belladonna, 
a  West  Indian  bulbous  plant.  The  bulbs 
should  be  planted  at  the  base  of  a  warm  wall 
facing  to  the  south.  If  the  wall  is  that  of  a 
hothouse,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  plants  will 
be  sure  to  flower  every  season  owing  to  the 
extra  warmth  in  the  soil. — K.  P.  S.  The  shrub 
which  grows  in  your  brother's  garden  on  the 
Lake  of  Corao  is  Olea  fragrans.  It  is  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  Kent  in  the  open  grouund, 
but  will  probably  grow  against  a  south  wall. 
— //.  Perl-ins.  Hibiscus  Trionum  (annual). — 
J.  Mason.  Probably  Gnaphalium  luteo-album 
Veronica  longifolia  "var. — .1/.  E.  1,  Thymus 
serpyUum  var.  pulchellum ;  2  and  3,  speci- 
mens too  scrappy  to  identify  ;  4,  Saxifraga  hyp- 
noides ;  5,  Thymus  serpyllum  lanuginosus ;  6, 
Saxifraga  trifurcata;  7,  Veronica  saxatilis ;  8, 
Arenaria-  balearica ;  9,  Veronica  serpyllifolia ; 
10,    V.    epacridea ;    11,    Sedum    rupestre ;    12, 

5.  album. — Senex.  Stapelia  maculosa. — 
J.  W.  N.,  Peierlnroiigh.  Amaryllis  Belladonna. 
— G.  C.  T.  1,  Cotoneaster  frigida  ;  2,  Pyrus 
pinnatifida. — Staff's.  1,  Aster  Amellus  (Italian 
Starwort) ;  2,  Aster  Novie-Anglise  and  A.  pul- 
chcllus ;  3,  probably  Berberis  Darwinii  (send 
when  in  flower). — Anxious.  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgii 
Maiden's  Blush;  2,  A.  ericoides  ;  3,  A.  N.-B. 
Robert  Parker;  4,  A.  N.-B.  Daphne;  5,  A. 
dumosus. — Tunnirliffe.  1,  Miltonia  Clowesii ; 
2,  Tillandsia  Lindenii  ;  3,  Cattleya  Bowringi- 
ana. — F.  T.  T.  1,  Oncidium  barbatum ;  2, 
Odontoglossum  gloriosum ;  3,  Cattleya  inter- 
media;  4,   Lselia   pumila;   5,   L.    hai-pophylla ; 

6,  Lvcaste  tricolor. — C.  II.  Zauschneria  cali- 
fornica. 

Orchids  Diseased:  G.  V.  li..  Linlithgow.  The 
Orchids  are  attacked  with  the  fungus  Gloeo- 
sporium  orchidis.  It  will  be  best  to  remove 
badly-affected  leaves,  and  sponge  the  plants 
daily  with  liver  of  sulphur  in  solution — 1  oz. 
in   four   gallons  of  water. 

Palm  on  a  London  Lawn  :  T.  .7.  C.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  Phcenix  will  survive  the 
winter  out-of-doors  even  if  you  protect  it  in 
the  manner  you  propose.  You  should  get  a 
friend  to  house  it  for  that  period,  or,  failing 
this,  make  an  arrangement  for  the  purpose 
with  some  nurseryman. 

Paper  white  Narcissus  :  B.  Chandler.  It  is 
not  profitable  to  grow  this  variety  for  market 
in  England  owing  to  the  importation  of 
French-grown  Narcissi,  which  are  usually  better 
flowers  than  those  forced  in  England. 

Polygonum  Baldschuanicum  :  P.  The  sprays 
of  this  plant  sent  under  a  varietal  name  are 
well  coloured,  but  the  high  colouring  of  the 
species  has  been  general  this  year,  and  flowers 
on  the  original  plant  at  Kew  are  quite  rosy  in 
colour.  Your  specimens  of  the  type  are  very 
poor,  and  not  at  all  typical  of  this  fine  climb- 
ing plant.  As  in  many  other  plants,  the  high 
colouring  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
kind  of  soil  and  situation,  w-hether  exposed  or 
shady,  and  on  the  character  of  the  season. 

Preserving  Walnuts:  P.  II.,  Lavant.  A  good 
method  of  preserving  Walnuts  is  to  dig  holes 
in  the  open  ground  and  sink  Seakale  pots  up 
to  the  rims.  A  piece  of  slate  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  to  prevent  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots.  The  nuts  should  be  put  into  the 
pots,  and  the  lids  placed  on  securely.  In  these 
circumstances  the  nuts  will  remain  for  several 
months  in  a  fresh  and  firm  condition.  Another 
way  is  to  keep  the  Walnuts  in  tubs  or  boxes 
buried  in  white  sand. 

"  Rariorum  Africanarum  Plantarum  "  :  Rag. 
This  work  was  published  by  J.  Burmann  in 
1758-39,  and  contains  268  pp.  and  100  plates. 
In  Messrs.  Wesley  &  Son's  catalogue,  1905,  it 
is  offered   for   £1   8s. 

Registered  Frost  in  Yorkshire  :  Tripoli.  On 
January  26.  1881,  a  temperatirre  9°  below  zero 
(41°  of  frost)  was  registered  in  Yorkshire  at 
Sorrel  Svkes. 


BiiODODENDRON  Shoots  :  J .  IF.  T.  The  white 
substance  on  the  leaves  is  apparently  a  deposit 
of  lime  from  the  water  used  in  syringing  the 
plants.     There  is  no  fungus  present. 

Roses  on  Iron  Trellis:  A.  F.,  S.  Wales. 
The  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature  of  iron 
always  have  a  bad  effect  on  Rose  wood  in 
contact  with  it.  The  only  really  effectual 
method  is  to  cover  the  iron  with  some  non- 
conducting material  in  the  way  you  have  tried, 
but  rope,  unless  dressed,  when  it  gets  old  is  apt 
to  harbour  insects.  No  doubt  cane  or  wood  is 
better,  but  it  cannot  always  be  used.  We  have 
had  the  same  problem  to  deal  with  in  connec- 
tion with  an  iron  fence  about  9  feet  high  on 
which  Roses  are  gi'own.  Tying  a  small  piece 
of  asbestos  cloth  round  the  iron  just  at  the 
points  where  the  Rose  is  tied  has  been  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  is  rather  troublesome.  Where 
the  Roses  are  not  required  to  grow  much 
taller  than  the  height  mentioned,  it  is  some- 
times possi'ole  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
materially  shortening  the  time  during  which 
the  Rose  is  attached  to  the  iron,  and  where  this 
is  practicable  it  has  proved  the  best  way.  For 
this  purpose  Roses  of  the  type  of  Dorothy 
Perkins  are  used,  which  make  long,  sinuous 
growth  from  the  base  every  year,  and  have  the 
old  wood  removed  annually.  During  the 
winter  a  preliminary  clearance  of  this  old 
wood  is  made,  but  the  young  basal  growths 
are  allowed  to  remain  running  along  the 
ground,  and  it  is  not  till  rather  late  in  the 
season,  .say  the  beginning  of  April,  that  the 
final  tying  of  the  young  shoots  is  eft'ected.  The 
method  has  many  disadvantages.  It  involves 
leaving  the  young  shoots  about  the  ground 
in  a  way  that  in  some  positions  might  look 
untidy,  and  tying  up  so  late  often  leads  t-o  un- 
avoidable damage  to  the  young  growths,  and 
therefore  requires  great  care,  but  in  our  own 
case  the  treatment  is  effectual. 

SteRnbergia  :  B.  L.  The  bulbous  plants  form- 
ing this  genus  require  to  be  planted  in  a 
situation  where  they  will  get  thoroughly  baked 
in  the  summer  months.  The  best  place  is  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  facing  south,  but  even  in 
such  a  place  they  will  not  always  flower  well 
except  after  exceptionally  warm,  dry  sum- 
mers. It  is  useless  to  plant  them  in  the  open 
ground  as  the  bulbs  do  not  ripen  sufficiently  to 
produce  flowers.  The  soil  they  require  is  a 
heavy  loam,  and  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
not  less  than  6  inches  deep. 

Sweet-scented  Pel.argoniums  :  Correspondent. 
In  regard  to  your  further  questions,  if  you 
write  to  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Acton,  W.,  he  will  help  you  in  the 
matter  of  identification  so  far  as  he  is  able  to 
do  so.  Some  nurserymen  catalogue  the  best- 
known  varieties.  Two  such  firms  are  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  W.,  and 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Violas  Diseased:  H.  V..  Preston.  The  fungus 
attacking  your  Viola  plants  is  Puccinia  violse. 
All  the  infected  leaves  should  be  removed,  and 
the  plants  sprayed  occasionally  with  liver  of 
sulphur  in  solution. 

Woodlice  :  G.  H.  This  pest  is  generally  most 
abundant  in  the  warmer  houses,  more 
especially  in  a  house  containing  a  hotbed  com- 
posed partly  of  leaves.  A  good  plan  is  to  pre- 
pare traps  by  hollowing  out  pieces  of  Potato, 
or  Turnip,  and  placing  the  pieces,  hollow 
side  downwards,  in  the  haunts  of  the  woodlicej 
On  examining  the  baits  each  morning,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the,v  contain  woodlice, 
which  should  be  destroyed  and  the  baits  re- 
placed. Another  way  is  to  poison  them  by 
soaking  the  baits  in  Paris  Green  or  white 
arsenic,  if  desired.  A  correspondent  has  used 
Steiner's  "  Vermin  Paste  "  with  good  results. 
Mix  the  paste  with  Barley  meal  or  middlings, 
putting  it  on  pieces  of  glass,  wood,  or  tin,  and 
placing  the  baits  in  the  haunts  of  the  woodlice. 

Communications   Received. —T.  J.  F,  Malmesbuvy_ 
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SELF-STERILITY  IN  PLUMS. 

ALTHOUGH  ths  question  of  self- 
sterility  in  fruit  trees  is  a  compara- 
tively new  one  in  Britain,  in 
America  it  dates  from  189r>,  when  Waite 
published  the  results  of  his  investigations 
on  the  subject,  under  the  title  of  The  I'ul- 
lination  of  I'ear  f loners. 

Since  then,  the  results  of  experiments  in 
Europe,  and  more  especially  in  America, 
show  us,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  Apples,  and  possibly 
all  varieties  of  Pears,  are  self-sterile  ;  and 
that  the  same  applies,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  the  Japanese  Plums  and  to  the 
native  Plums  of  America.  It  i-liould, 
however,  be  noticed,  in  the  case  of  Apples, 
and  more  especially  Pears,  that  although 
self-sterile  in  the  scientific  sense — i.e., 
when  self-pollinated,  or,  of  course,  pol- 
linated from  another  tree  of  the  same 
variety,  they  do  not  bear  see<l,  yet  many 
varieties  bear  fruit  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  this  fruit  being  seedless. 

Mr.  Chittenden  has  further  shown  that 
these  fruits,  in  the  case  of  Pears,  arc  of 
a  different  shape  from  the  normal  seed- 
bearing  ones. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  problem  of 
self-sterility  should  first  arise  in  America, 
where  everything,  including  fruit  plant- 
ing,  is  done  on   a  large  fcale,  and  where 


it  may  happen  that  there  is  a  large  planta- 
tion of  one  single  variety,  so  far  removed 
from  any  other,  that  foreign  pollen  is  not 
transferred  by  insect  agency  ;  a  state  of 
affairs  which  must  exist  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
Europe. 

Again,  self-sterility  must  not  be  confused 
with  sterility  due  to  malformation  of  the 
sexual  organs  of  a  flower  or  to  the  mere 
absence  of  any  pollinating  mechanism 
should  insects  fail,  as  is  perhaps  the 
case  of  the  Gooseberry ;  for,  whereas, 
given  insects,  an  isolated  plot  of  any  one 
variety  of  Gooseberry  will  crop  perfectly 
well,  no  number  of  insects  will  produce 
a  crop  in  an  isolated  orchard  of,  say.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  this  latter  being  self-sterile 
and  needing  the  pollen  of  some  other 
\ariety. 

Experiments  started  by  myself  in  1910 
with  ordinary  European  Plums  show  that 
the  varieties  fall  into  two  sharply-defined 
groups,  namely,  self-fertile  and  self-sterile, 
just  as  do  the  Japanese  and  American 
Plums. 

Although  a  beginning  only  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  this  wide  question, 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
are  likely  to  prove  of  interest  to  fruit 
growers. 

The  method  of  procedure  adopted  in 
tliese  experiments  is  very  simple.  Suit- 
able branchlets  of  the  Plum  to  be  self- 
pollinated  are  enclosed,  before  the  buds 
open,  in  special  paper  bags. 

These  bags,  which  are  very  transparent, 
do  not  hurt  the  flowers  at  all,  except 
where  they  actually  rub  against  them. 

When  the  tree  is  in  full  flower,  the 
bags  are  removed,  and  the  flowers  are  pol- 
linated by  dusting  them  over  with  a  brush, 
or  with  the  finger,  previously  sterilised  in 
spirit ;  then  the  bag  is  replaced,  or  a  new 
one  put  on,  and  it  is  not  again  removed 
until  after  the  fruit  has  begun  to  swell. 

The  bags  used  are  mostly  7  inches  by 
V.i  inches. 

In  1910,  seven  of  these  bags,  on  Victoria, 
gave  68  fruits,  and  in  1911,  36  bags  gave 
396  Plums  ;  but  this  is  no  real  indication 
of  haw  the  fruit  set,  for  nearly  every 
flower  set  a  fruit,  and  more  than  half 
were  thinned  out  by  hand. 

In  the  case  of  the  Histon  Greengage, 
five  bags  gave,  in  1910,  four  fruits  all  in 
one  bag  ;  in  19)1,  out  of  10  bags,  there  was 
not  one  fruit. 

Treated  in  a  similar  maimer,  28  bags  on 
Early  Orleans,  19  on  Late  Orange,  16  on 
Sultan,  15  on  Late  Orleans,  3  on  Kirke's 
Blue,  and  11  on  a  "  Sloe  "  all  gave  not  one 
single  Plum.    These  then  were  self-sterile. 

On  the  other  hand,  3  bags  of  Prince 
Englebert,  12  of  Czar,  18  of  IVrshore,  15  of 
Yellow  Magnum  Bonum.  and  7  of  a  Damson 
set  nearly  every  flower,  and,  like  the  Vic- 
torias, had  to  be  thinned.  These  were  ob- 
viously self-fertile. 

Experiments  carried  on  with  pot  trees  in 
a  fruit  house  made  insect-tight  with 
muslin,  each  flower  being  carefully 
self-pollinated  by  hand,  confiimed  the 
results  obtained  out-of-doors,  and  in  addi- 
tion, showed  that  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Reine  Claude  d'Althann,  Green  Gage, 
Early  Green  Gage,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Late 


Transparent,  and  Washington  were  abso- 
lutely self-sterile. 

There  were  two  fruits  on  Green  Gage, 
and  one  on  Reine  Claude  d'Althann, 
but  their  position  on  the  trees  made  it 
highly  probable  that  they  were  due  to 
accidental  cross-pollination. 

Denniston's  Superb,  Early  Transparent, 
and  Reine  Claude  Violette  or  Purple  Gage 
set  nearly  every  flower,  and  had  to  be 
tliinned. 

River's  Early  Prolific,  on  the  contrary, 
gave,  in  1910,  out  of  eight  bags,  nine  fruits  ; 
in  1911,  out  of  28  bags  on  two  healthy  trees, 
two  fruits  ;  and  a  pot  tree  which  bore  some 
110  flowers  set  12  fruits.  This,  then,  is  a 
variety  which,  though  not  absolutely  self- 
sterile,  is  better  cross-pollinated. 

One  interesting  fact  observed  was  that, 
if,  in  one  of  these  self-sterile  varieties,  the 
flowers  are  not  pollinated  at  all,  they  fall 
off  from  three  to  four  days  after  fully  open- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  self- 
pollinated,  the  fruit  may  swell  until  it 
reaches  the  size  of  a  culinary  Pea,  but 
sooner  or  later  drops  off,  generally  within 
three  weeks.  Microscopical  sections  show 
a  great  growlii  of  nucellus  tissue.  Cherries 
exhibit  this  phenomenon  even  more 
markedly. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  trouble  known 
as  '•  June  Drop "  of  the  Americans,  and 
also  the  early  "  stoning  "  of  Greengages 
and  Cherries,  w^liich  takes  place  long  be- 
fore a  stone  begins  to  form,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained as  consrquonecs  of  self  pollination. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  real  stoning,  or 
thinning  whicii  takes  place  on  a  really  self- 
fertile  variety  like  Victoria,  or  Pershore, 
is  a  much  more  gradual  process,  and  is  not 
by  any  means  confined  to  the  first  month. 

Eurther  investigations  arc  in  progress, 
and  the  results  will  be  reported  in  duo 
course,     ir.  liric/i/iotise. 


THE    ROSARY. 

uvniiir)   'I'lvA.   HOSE   .m.me.    hector 

I.EUILLIOT. 
AloNS.  Pernet  Ducher,  of  Lyons,  has  given 
us  a  group  of  yellow  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  variety,  has  rapidly 
become  popular,  Jlme.  Ravary,  iiilioduced 
ill  1899,  is  now  well  known,  and  scarcely 
less  popuhir  is  Le  Progres,  which  the 
raiser  put  into  commerce  in  1903.  Mme. 
Hector  LcnilUot  followed  in  1905,  and  a 
year  later  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  was  distributed,  the 
latter  rapidly  becoming  known  and  appreciated. 
Of  this  group  of  Roses,  however,  the  best,  and 
the  least  Imown,  is  perhaps  Mme.  Hector  Leuil- 
liot. Of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  tinted  with  apri- 
cot, its  flowers  are  beautifully  shaped,  and  much 
fuller  than  any  of  the  other  Roses  mentioned 
here.  The  flowers  vary  somewhat  in  colour, 
esipecially  in  a  summer  such  as  that  of  1911,  but 
Roses  from  this  raiser  are  particularly  liable  to 
vary,  the  Lyon  Rose  being  a  notable  Instance. 
Miwiy  amateur  growers  of  Roses  do  not  seem  to 
know  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  and  are  much  sur- 
prised when  they  see  e.\amples  in  flowei.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  Roses,  and  has  large, 
handsome  foliage  which,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  seems  to  be  immune  from  mildew.  It  is  a 
free-flowering  variety  of  a  vigorous  habit  of 
growth,  and  possesses  so  many  good  qualities 
that  it  is  astonishing  to  find  it  so  little  known. 
Those  who  have  seen  its  richly-coloured,  fragrant 
flowers  are  always  delighted,  and  add  this  Rose 
to  tlieir  collection.  Oeorije  M.  Taijlur,  Mid- 
Lath  ian. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


(Female-parent 


Fig.  133.- 

uf  (he  hybrid  A. 


-ARISTOLOCHIA    TRILOBATA. 

kewensis  shown  in  the  Supplementary  Illustrati( 


ARISTOLOCHIA    KEWENSIS. 

(A.    THILOBATA     X     A.     BRASILIENSIS. ) 
(See   figs.    133,    134,   and   Supplementary    Illustration.) 

A  HYBRID  Aristolochia  is  the  latest  addition, 
to  tlie  chance  hybrids  that  have  originated  at 
Kew.  In  tlie  Palm  House  there  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  strong-growing  tropical  climbers,  trained 
to  wires  against  the  lower  part  of  the  curvilinear 
roof,  and  among  them  are  various  species  of 
Aristolochia.  Two  of  these  grow  side  by  side, 
with  their  slioots  intermixed,  so  that  a  mating, 
of  them  was  not  unlikely,  as  they  usually 
flower  at  the  same  time.  A  capsule  eventually 
ripened  on  A.  trilobata  which  was  gathered,  and 
the  seeds  sown.  From  these,  plants  were  raised, 
which,  on  flowering,  bore  unmistakable  evidences 
of  their  hybrid  parentage.  Mr.  Worthington. 
Smith's  drawings  of  the  two  parents  and  their 
■offspring  show  the  intermediate  character  of  the- 
hybrid,  not  only  in  the  perianth,  but  also  in  the 
form  of  the  anthers  and  stigma,  and  in  the  foli- 
age. 

A.  brasiliensis  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  all. 
the  tropical  species  of  Aristolochia.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1838,  by  Gardner,  who  sent  seeds 
from  Brazil  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden. 
For  large,  tropical  houses  it  is  a  most  serviceable- 
climber,  as  it  is  easily  kept  in  health,  and 
grows  almost  as  freely  as  a  Grape  vine,  pro- 
ducing in  summer  its  large,  oddly-shaped  yellovj- 
and  brown  flowers  in  great  profusion  and  with- 
out fail.  The  odour  of  the  flowers  is  disagree- 
able, but  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  in  a  large- 
house. 

A.  trilobata  is  also  from  South  America,  where- 
the  natives  are  said  to  use  it  as  a  cure  for  snake 
bite.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  for  *he 
last  30  years  or  more,  and,  although  it  is  not 
nearly  so  sturdy  a  plant  as  A.  brasiliensis,  it  is 
quite  as  good-natured  under  cultivation.  Its- 
leaves  are  mure  or  less  three-lobcd,  dark,  glossy- 
green,  with  reddish  veins,  and  its  flowers,  which, 
resemble  in  form  the  pitcher  of  a  Nepenthes, 
except  for  the  long,  dull-crimson  tail,  arc  green, 
with  red  veins.  Compared  with  other  cultivated 
tropical  Aristolochias,  it  is  not  attractive. 

A.  kewensis  is  as  strong  a  grower  as  its  male 
parent,  and  its  leaves  are  nearly  as  largo  as  in 
that  species,  whilst  they  are  firmer  in  texture, 
and  show  traces  of  red  in  the  veins.  The  flowers 
are  dull  yellow,  with  red-brown  reticulations, 
the  broad,  tail-like  lip  being  wholly  dull  crim- 
son. It  is  worth  a  place  among  tropical  climbers, 
and  no  doubt  will  soon  be  distributed,  as  it 
can  be  multiplied  by  means  of  cuttings. 

The  chance  crossing  of  two  species  of  Aristo- 
lochia is  interesting,  as  the  flowers,  whilst  they 
are  constructed  to  prevent  self-fertilisation,  are 
supposed,  in  a  wild  state,  to  be  visited  by  a 
special  kind  of  insect.  The  method  of  fertilisa- 
tion is  as  follows  : — The  tube  of  the  corolla  is 
lined  with  reflexed  hairs,  which  permit  small 
insects  to  find  their  way  down  into  the  inflated 
base,  but  prevent  their  getting  out  again.  The 
insects  crawl  over  the  stigmas,  and  if  the  latter 
are  in  a  receptive  condition,  and  the  insect  has 
previously  visited  a  flower  in  which  the  pollen  was 
free,  fertilisation  is  effected  ;  but  the  anthers  do 
not  release  the  pollen  until  after  the  stigmas 
have  been  fertilised  with  pollen  brought  from 
another  flower,  or  have  passed  the  mdition  of 
receptivity.  In  any  case,  the  insects  are  kept 
prisoners  for  several  days,  until  the  stigmas 
have  withered  and  the  anthers  ojDened,  when 
the  hairs  which  close  the  trap  collapse,  and  the 
insects  are  free  to  depart  laden  with  pollen. 
The  odour  of  the  flowers  in  the  Palm  House  at 
Kew  would  probably  attract  ants,  which  are 
numerous  there,  and  they  might  convey  the 
pollen  from  a  flower  of  A.  brasiliensis  to  one  of 
A.  trilobata.  Only  one  flower  appears  to  have 
been  fertilised  in  this  way.     W .   W . 
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Fig.    134. ARISTOLOCHIA    BRASILIENSIS, 

(Male-parent  of  A.  keweqsis,) 
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LONGFORD    CASTLE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  SS4.) 
Broad,  well-filled  borders  of  perennial  plants 
stretch  around  the  kitchen  garden  wall  to  the 
head  gardener's  cheerful  and  c.'r.mndions  reci- 
dence.  The  outer  edges  of  the  borders  are 
planted  with  various  Pinks,  Aubrietia,  Arabis, 
&c.,  which  are  allowed  to  encroach  on  the 
gravel  path,  and  so  make  an  agreeable  broken 
bordering.  The  general  scheme  of  these  borders 
consists  of  bold  groups  of  the  various  plants, 
so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  good  display 
throughout  the  hardy  plant  season.  At  tlve 
time  of  my  visit  the  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
Rudbeckias,  Sunflowers  of  many  kinds,  Liliums, 
and  Anchusas  were  providing  abundant  colour, 
whilst  there  were  large  groups  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  showing  plenty 
of  flower  buds  for  a  later  blossoming.  A 
hammered  garden  gate  of  beautiful  design  leads 
into  the  home  kitchen  garden.  The  outer  walls 
enclose  many  other  12  feet  high  brick  walls,  and 
so  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  large  quantities 
of  fruit.  Everything  at  Longford  is  done  on  a 
large  scale.  For  instance.  Figs,  which  are 
greatly  esteemed  at  the  castle,  are  grown  in  a 
large  house  containing  two  huge  trees  of  the 
varieties  Pingo  de  Mel  and  Bourjassotte  Grise  to 
furnish  ripe  fruits  in  March,  whilst  late  crops 
are  obtained  from  a  dozen  trees  of  Brown  Tur- 
key and  Brunswick  growing  against  a  warm, 
outside  wall. 

Ripe  Melons  have  to  be  provided  daily 
throughout  the  sea.son,  and  to  ensure  a  plentiful 
succession  several  hothouses  are  set  apart  for 
their  cultivation.  High  quality  rather  than  size 
is  aimed  at,  and  such  varieiies  as  Gunton  Scarlet, 
Earl's  Favourite,  and  Longford  Seedling  are 
chiefly  grown.  There  are  many  vineries,  and 
the  houses  in  bearing  show  remarkable 
culture.  That  difficult  variety  Madresfiekl 
Court  Muscat  was  in  the  highest  perfec 
tion ;  large,  shapely  bunches  bore  fine  berries 
as  black  a.s  a  Sloe.  The  much-dreaded  splitting 
of  the  berries  has  no  terrors  for  so  skilful  a 
cultivator  as  Mr.  Tucker.  Ne,\t  are  two 
houses  containing  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  here, 
again,  the  same  pitch  of  excellence  is  appar- 
ent, every  berry  of  that  rich,  transparent 
amber  colour  which  betokens  the  highest  skill  of 
the  Grape  grower,  and  always  accompanies 
rich  flavour.  Many  other  varieties  of  Grape 
are  equally  well  grown.  Black  Hamburgh. 
Foster's  Seedling,  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downe.s. 
Groa  Maroc,  and  Prince  of  ^Yales.  The  last- 
named  variety  as  grown  here  is  the  handsomest 
of  all  the  black  Grapes.  A  huge,  tapering 
bunch,  with  fine  shoulders,  bearing  large,  oval 
berries  of  first-class  flavour,  which  keeps  well 
until  the  earliest  pot  vines  ripen  their  fruit. 
The  necessity  for  rotation  is  generally  well  un- 
derstood in  connection  with  the  kitchen  garden 
crops,  but  the  principles  are  not  often  applied 
to  fruit  houses,  eo  it  was  pleasant,  as  well  as 
instructive,  to  hear  Mr.  Tucker  remark  on  his 
future  plan*.  "  These  two  rods  will  be  taken 
out  this  autumn,  when  I  shall  plant  young  canes 
of  Cannoii  Hall  Muscat;  three  years  hence  those 
old  rods  will  go  to  the  fire  heap.  If  you  want 
first-class  Grapes  you  must  periodically  renew 
the  rods  as  well  as  the  borders  "  In  the  plant 
houses  the  same  methodical  system  is  practised. 
Mr.  Tucker  looks  forward,  not  only  from  one 
season  to  another,  but  several  years  ahead. 
Longford  Castle  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
establishments  where  hotliouse  Pines  are  still 
grown  and  here  the  several  successional  houses 
contained  vigorous  plants,  chiefly  of  Queens,  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  A  long  Peach  case 
had  the  back  wall  covered  with  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees,  from  which  the  crops  had  been 
gathered,    whilst    along    the    front    there    were 


many  cordon  trees  of  Pear  and  Plum  bearing 
huge,  highly-coloured  fruits.  The  several  span- 
roofed  Peach  houses  contain  such  sterling 
varieties  as  Hales'  Early,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Libra,  which  was  considered  by  the  late  Mr. 
Blackmore  to  be  the  finest  of  all  Peaches,  and  is 
greatly  esteemed  here.  Many  Nectarines  are 
grown  under  glass,  and  against  the  warm  outside 
walls  the  variety  Humboldt  still  bore  handsome 
fruits.  The  Peaches  which  are  extensively 
grown  out-of-doors  include  Prince  of  Wales,  with 
fine  brightly  coloured  fruits.  Late  Devonian,  and 
Gladstone,  which  late  varieties  were  still  in 
bearing. 

Longford  Castle  has  always  been  famed  for  its 
fruit,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  who  was  trained  in  such 
famous  fruit-growing  gardens  as  those  at  Elvas- 
ton  Castle,  Cardiff  Castle  and  Powderham,  when 
these  places  were  at  their  zenith,  continues  the 
Longford  traditions.  The  exigencies  of  an  un- 
usually large  household  do  not  permit  of  exhibit- 
ing as  in  days  of  yore,  but,  although  not  seen  on 
the  show  boards,  the  quality  of  all  the  fruit  grown 
is  of  the  highest  grade,  and  our  leading  ex- 
hibitors would  find  in  "Tucker  of  Longford"  a 


of  the  young  men.  They  have  a  large  and 
airy  dining-hall,  from  which  they  pass  to  a  fine 
sitting-room  with  pleasant  outlook  and  a  library. 
On  the  upper  floor  there  is  a  bathroom,  to 
which  hot  water  is  supplied  in  practically  un- 
limited quantities,  and  there  is  ample  sleeping 
acconmiodation  for  the  large  staff.  The  Earl  of 
Radnor  fully  realizes  the  meaning  of  nohhsse 
oblige,  and  houses  all  his  people  in  a  fitting 
manner. 

Plant  Houses. 
There  is  a  conservatory  to  be  kept  gay  with 
flowering  plants  at  all  times,  and  the  very  many 
plant  houses  are  full  of  suitable  plants.  The 
first  batch  of  Chrysanthemiuns,  which  bore 
promise  of  fine  blooms,  had  just  been  housed.  A 
very  large  Carnation  house  of  teak  wood  was 
being  scrubbed,  preparatory  to  its  reception  of 
over  a  thousand  Tree  Carnations  of  such 
kinds  as  Britannia,  Rose-pink  Enchantress, 
and  Lady  Bountiful.  In  the  next  house  there 
were  many  Malmaison  Carnations  just  opening 
large  flower-buds.  The  chief  varieties  grown 
are  Lady  Coventry,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Calypso.      Palms      are      in     frequent     request, 


-THE    BOTHY    AND    ROCK-GARDEN    AT   LONGFORD    CASTLE, 


very  hard  nut  to  crack.  Beside  the  quantity 
of  fruit  grown  at  the  castle  gardens,  which  in- 
cludes a  great  many  Plums,  Gages,  Cherries, 
Apples,  and  Pears,  as  well  as  the  kinds  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  fine  fruit  garden  at  Alder- 
bury,  which  was  planted  soon  after  Mr.  Tucker 
took  charge.  Here  on  high  ground,  secure  from 
destructive  spring  frosts,  is  an  excellent  fruit 
garden  with  many  high-class  Pears  and  Plums 
on  the  walls,  and  with  bush  Apple  trees  at  14 
feet  apart  in  the  rest  of  the  ground.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  has  been  removed,  as  it 
cankered  badly,  but  the  remaining  trees  are 
in  the  best  of  health,  and  give  evidences  of 
skilled  attention.  Their  clean  branches  are  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  value  of  an  alkali  win- 
ter-wash, which  forms  part  of  the  routine  work 
in  this  garden.  Space  will  not  permit  the  mention 
of  one  tithe  of  the  varieties  which  are  so  success- 
fully grown,  but  beside  the  well-known  standard 
varieties  Allington  Pippin,  James  Grieve, 
Wismer's  Dessert,  Paroquet,  with  astonishing 
colour,  Chas.  Ross,  Belle  de  Boskoop,  and  Lord 
Hindlip,  which  is  so  good  a  keeper,  are  ex- 
cellently grown. 

In   an   angle   of   the    walls   uf   the   frame  yard 
stands  a  splendid  bothy   for  the  accommodation 


and  a  large  span-roofed  house  is  set  apart 
for  their  cultivation.  Codiaeums,  Poinsettias, 
Hippeastrums.  Gardenias,  Begonias,  of  many 
kinds,  are  all  grown  in  great  numbers,  and 
a  fine  batch  of  Clerodendron  faDax  bears  large 
heads  of  brilliant  flowers.  The  many  heated 
pits  contain  various  plants  which  are  in 
demand  at  their  seasons ;  one  pit  is  devoted  to 
Ferns,  another  was  filled  with  Richardia 
EUiotiana,  whilst  a  third  contained  healthy 
plants  of  Calanthe.  Heliotrope  and  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums for  winter  flowering  are  extensively 
grov.-n,  as  also  are  many  varieties  of  Bouvardia. 
Several  Orchid  houses  are  full  of  many  healthy 
plants  of  such  genera  as  Cypripedium,  Dendro- 
bium,  Oncidium,  Odontoglossum,  and  Trico- 
pilia,  bearing  a  goodly  number  of  flower-spikes; 
w-hilsi  various  batches  of  seedlings  give  evidence 
that  these  jjlants  receive  full  attention.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  plant  ground  there  is  a  long,  low 
rockery,  built  in  a  tasteful  and  unpretentious 
manner,  in  which  Lady  Radnor  takes  an  especial 
interest.  The  rockery  is  well  furnished  with  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  the  favourite  occupants 
are  various  Dianthuses,  Cistuses,  Campanulas. 
Anemones,  Helianthemums,  Valerians,  and 
several  species  of  Allium. 
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The  kitchen  gardens,  which  are  very  extensive. 
produce  fine  crops  of  vegetables ;  Asparagus. 
Scakale,  and  Artichokes  being  required  in 
especially  large  quantities.  An  uncommon  vege- 
table is  the  French  variety  oi  Potato,  Vit-olette, 
with  long  purple  tubers,  which  are  so  excellent 
for  salad  purposes.  The  various  quarters  con- 
tain flourishing  crops  of  successional  vegetables 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  cope  with  the  enormous 
demand  which  is  made  on  this  famous  garden. 
A.  C.  BartUtt. 


HARDY   FLOWER  BORDER. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


VIOLA  GRACILIS. 
This  beautiful  little  Grecian  species  is  un- 
doubtedly one  cf  the  finest  introductions  of  recent 
years.  From  seed,  obtained  last  year  from 
Greece,  I  have  a  batch  of  plants  this  season  which 
has  given  good  results.  In  a  year  that  has  not 
been  favourable  to  any  of  the  Violaceae,  owing 
to  excessive  drought.  Viola  gracilis  has.  on  a  light 
dry  soil,  given  a  rich  profusion  cf  its  deep  violet 
flowers  from  Hay  until  September,  the  rich  dark 
green  foliage,  which  covers  the  ground  like  a 
carpet,  being  completely  hidden  with  blossom. 
On  the  same  soil  Pansies  and  Violas  have,  this 
summer,  been  a  complete  failure.  If  this  ex- 
quisite little  Viola  were  only  perfumed  it  would 
be  a  serious  rival  to  the  Violet,  and,  as  it  is,  its 
flowers  are  quite  as  beautiful  and  more  lasting 
when  cut.  Borne  on  fairly  long,  strong  stems, 
its  flowers  should  be  of  great  value  for  florists' 
work  of  all  descriptions,  and  no  doubt  when  it 
becomes  more  plentiful  Viola  gracilis  will  be  in 
great  demand  for  this  purpose.  It  is  much 
admired  by  everj'one  who  sees  it  growing,  the 
de€p  purple  flowers  with  the  little  white  "  eye  " 
being  particularly  beautiful.  A  derivative  named 
"  Purple  Robe  "  has  been  put  into  commerce  this 
year,  the  colour  of  its  flowers  being  said  to  be 
even  more  intense  than  those  of  V.  gracilis. 
This,  however,  is  not  my  experience,  and  I  prefer 
the  species  as  much  the  finer  of  the  two.  "  Purple 
Rube  "  is  a  cro.ss  between  V.  "  Papilio  "  and 
V.  gracilis,  the  general  habit  of  the  latter 
parent  being  dominant.  I  notice  that  the 
seeds  of  the  species  arc  somewhat  slow  in 
germinating  in  compari-son  with  those  cf  other 
Violas,  but  once  started  they  grow  quickly  and 
rapidly  make  good  plants,  and  my  batch,  from 
seed,  has  reproduced  itself  with  but  little  varia- 
tion from  the  type.  As  an  edging  plant  for 
borders  it  i.s  a  valuable  introduction,  and  it  Ls  no 
less  valuable  as  a  plant  for  the  rock  garden. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  present 
being  a  favourable  time  for  putting  them  in. 
George  M.  Taylor,  Mid-Lolhian. 

ASTER  ERICOIDES  DESIRE. 
I  CONSIDER  this  one  of  the  most  dainty  and 
elegant  of  all  Jlichaelmas  Daisies,  and  quite  un- 
equalled in  its  particular  class.  In  the  border,  in 
common  with  all  the  types  of  A.  ericoidcs,  it  is 
a  stay-at-home  plant,  one  not  destined  to  rub  a 
square  yard  or  so  of  ground  in  its  own  imme- 
diate vicinity  in  a  single  year  by  a  great  out- 
6j)reading  mat  of  stoloniferous  shoots,  hence  it  is 
valuable  for  including  in  permanently  planted 
borders.  It  grows  3  feet  or  so  in  height,  and, 
with  a  natural  tendency  to  develop  many  of  its 
flower  branches  laterally,  the  individual  plant 
requires  greater  room  than  do  many  of  the  more 
erect-growing  sorts.  All  the  Ericoides  varieties 
possess  a  neatness  and  an  especial  charm,  being 
much  valued  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  for  per- 
sonal wear.  For  this  latter  use  the  lateral 
epikelets  furnish  wefl  nigh  ideal  material.  To 
the  private  gardener  who  needs  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  conservatory  decoration,  this  variety 
should  prove  of  much  value  if  cultivated  in  pots, 
and  under  glass  the  white,  blush-tinted  flower- 
heads  assume  a  purity  which  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  a  plant,  the  merits  of  which  may  not  be 
readily  overrated.     E.  II.  Jciihinn. 


A  Book  on   Bulbs'.* 

Mr.  Watson,  who  furnishes  the  "  forewords  " 
to  this  volume,  complains  that  many  species  of 
beautiful  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  neglected, 
though  they  are  worthy  of  equal  admiration  with 
those  so  extensively  cultivated.  But  that  is  what 
must  be  expected. "  Nobody  can  grow  everj'thing ; 
selection  consequently  rules,  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  popular  bulbs  of  to-day  form  on 
the  whole  a  selection  difficult  to  improve  upon. 
The  author  him.^lf  fully  recognizes  the  position  ; 
those  plants  which  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity 
receiving  the  greatest  consideration,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  the  less  popular  cannot  be  said 
to  have  le.ss  than  their  due,  but  they  are  given  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  in  a  book  of  the  kind. 
The  volume,  it  may  at  once  be  remarked,  reaches 
a  very  high  level  of  excellence,  and  is  one  that 
will  remain  for  some  time  a  standard  w'ork  on  the 
subjects  to  w^hich  it  is  devoted.  Not  only  is  this 
applicable  to  the  letterpress,  but  also  to  the 
illustrations,  which  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
The  arrangement  of  the  contents  is  at  once 
simple  and  t ffective.  Following  elucidatory  chap- 
ters on  what  bulbs,  corms,  &c.,  are,  their  culti- 
vation in  the  open  air  and  under  glass ;  their 
uses  for  the  supply  of  cut-flowers  ;  their  classi- 
fication, &c.,  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume 
contains  in  alphabetical  sequence  all  the  genera 
in  general  cultivation  with  description,  uses,  cul- 
ture, and  references  to  standard  works  in  which 
figures  are  to  be  found.  The  lists  of  popular 
varieties  are  not  always  satisfactory ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  passed  over,  not  improbably  on  ac- 
count of  the  exigencies  of  space,  but  in  a  book 
of  this  kind,  which  will  some  day  possess  a  his- 
torical value,  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to 
have  supplied  in  all  cases  at  least  a  select  list  of 
names  of  the  very  best  sorts.  The  book  is  singu- 
larly accurate,  mistakes  being  very  few  indeed, 
and  it  is  therefore  curious  that  in  one  brief  para- 
graph relating  to  Hippeastrum  Regime  two  errors 
should  occur.  One  is  that  the  plant  first  flowered 
on  the  birthday  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  other  that 
it  is  portrayed'on  plate  24  of  Miller's  Figures  of 
Planti.  plate  24  being  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and 
plate  23  H.  Reginaj.'the  two  having  been  obvi- 
ously transposed  in  printing.  The  book,  it  may 
be  added,  is  beautifully  printed  in  bold,  clear 
type,  and  is  profuselv  illustrated.  R.  P. 
lirother.'^lon. 

American  Wheat.) 

Of  the  200  millions  of  bushels  of  Wheat  im- 
ported annually  into  this  country  more  than  half 
conies  from  the  vast  Wheat  fields  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Mr.  Rutter  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  writing  an  atcxiunt  of  the  cultivation,  cost 
of  production,  distribution,  and  other  economic 
problems  connected  with  Wheat  in  Canada,  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  Argentine  Repul)lic.  The 
results  of  his  enquiries,  which  were  embodied  in 
a  thesis  presented  for  the  degree  of  Ma.ster  of 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Manche.ster,  are 
now  published  in  book  form. 

The  influences  of  the  soil,  climate  and  variety 
or  breed  of  plant  upon  the  yield  of  the  crup  are 
all  discussed.  As  judged  by  "the  standard  reached 
in  tl>e  British  Isles,  the  average  yield  per  acre 
on  the  Western  Wheat  fields  is  very  poor ;  in  the 
Argentine  the  average  is  little  more  than  10 
btishels  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from 
16  to  18  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  32  bushels 
in  this  country.  These  striking  differences  are 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  tlie  scarcitv  of  labour  in  the  W^est 
and  the  existence  of  wide  areas  of  cheap  land, 
which  conduce  to  what  would  be  called  here 
dirty  and  slovenly  farming.  Another  cause  of  de- 
ficient crop  is  the" growth  of  spring-sown  varieties, 
which  are  inherently  poor  yielders,  but  produc- 
tive of  grain  of  high  quality  from  the  baker's 
standpoint.  Continuous  Wheat-growing  on  the 
same  land  for  several  years,  as  well  as  various 
climatic  influences,  also" assist  in  keeping  low  the 
returns  from  the  land. 

With  advancing  population  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  hiu'her  yields  from  the  soil  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  in  the  States,  and  the  surplus 
to  spare  for  export  from  this  quarter  of  the  world 

•  r/ie  Bulb  Hook,  or  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Plants  for 
the  Open  Air,  Stove,  and  Greenhouse,  by  John  Weathers. 
(London:  John  Murray.)    Price  16s.  net. 

t  Wheat  Crou'ing  in  Canada,  the  United  Stales,  and  the 
A  rgmlinc,  by  \V.  V.  Rutter.     (A.  and  C.  Black.)    3s.  6d.  net. 


will  assuredly  diminish  in  the  near  future.  There 
is,  however,  room  for  expansion  in  the  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  Europe  need  have  no  fear 
of  curtailed  supplies  from  the  West  for  many  a 
day. 

The  marketing  and  grading  of  the  Wheat  in 
America  as  well  as  the  effect  of  speculation  upon 
the  price  of  the  world's  chief  bread-stuff  are  care- 
fully described.  Mr.  Rutter' s  essay  has  involved 
much  work  in  its  compilation  and  affords  a  good 
insight  into  the  cultivation,  management,  and 
economic  relationships  of  the  Wheat  crop  of  the 
Far  West,  all  of  which  differ  so  much  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  intensively-cultivated  areas  of 
Europe. 

The  Galapagos  or  Turtle  Islands. 
This  remarkable  group  of  islands  on  the 
Equator,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  about  600 
miles  distant  from  Ecuador,  is  celebrated  for 
having  furnished  Darwin  with  abundant 
materials  for  discussion,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
with  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  made  by  Dar- 
win, which  .served  as  a  basis  for  one  of  his  essays 
on  insular  floras,  and  his  earlier  speculations 
thereon.  The  Voyage,  of  the  "  Hcagle  "  and  the 
Flora  of  the  i^ahipagos  were  given  to  the  world 
more  tliau  60  years  ago,  and  since  then  the 
islands  have  been  visited  by  a  number  of  ex- 
peditions, their  natural  history  more  or  less 
thoroughly  investigated  and  the  results  pub- 
lished. From  time  to  time  particulars  of  the 
later  discoveries  have  appeared  in  the  Gurdtners' 
Chronicle*  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
different  theories  on  the  origin  of  the  islands  and 
their  natural  productions.  In  1905  the  Califor- 
nian  Academy  of  Sciences  organised  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  island.s,  where  a  whole  year  was  spent 
in  collecting  and  observing.  Mr.  Alban  Stewart 
was  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  .and  his 
roportt  was  issued  early  in  the  present  year.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  account,  embodying  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  previous  explorers.  Mr. 
Stewart  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Robin- 
son, author  of  a  Flora  of  the  same  group,  noticed 
in  these  columns  in  1902.  Apart  from  pictures, 
it  is  a  complete  consolidation,  and  largely  supple- 
ments previous  contributions  to  the  subject. 
The  Cactaceic  constitute  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  vegetation,  and  the  Gardenem' 
Chronicle,  has  already  published  some  original 
figures  referred  to  below.  Mr.  Stewart  paid 
special  attention  to  these  plants,  and  has  done 
much  towards  elucidating  the  species,  previously 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  some  of  them  still 
undefined.  Nine  pages  of  description  and  15  out 
of  the  19  plates  are  devoted  to  this  family,  of 
which  10  s|iecies  are  enumerated,  three  of  which 
are  represented  by  specimens  insufficient  for  de- 
termination, six  belonging  to  Opuntia  and  four 
to  Ccreus.  The  plant  figured  in  these  columns 
(Ser.  3,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  266,  fig.  75)  as  Opuntia 
galapageia  is,  according  to  Stewart,  certainly  O. 
mvriacantlia,  a  cultivated  species  also  figured 
(Ser.  3,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  177.  fig.  56),  which 
Stewart  says  forms  forests  25  to  30  feet  in 
height.  The  true  0.  galapageia  is  described  as 
having  a  relatively  short  trunk.  The  figures  are 
almost  entirely  of  "habit,  or  scenic.  Stewart  finds 
t'nat  40  per  cent,  of  the  species  of  flowering 
plaints  and  Ferns  enumerated  are  endemic,  which 
IB  low  as  compared  with  Mexico  and  other  areas 
on  the  mainland  of  America.  He  himself  de- 
scribes fewer  than  20  new  ones,  and  no  new- 
genus.  Indeed,  the  generic  endemic  element  is 
small,  and  might  be  neglected  in  di.scussing  the 
origin  of  the  flora.  Without  quite  committing 
himself,  the  author  admits  that  many  biological 
facts  favour  the  theory  of  subsidence  as  against 
upheaval — a  theory  first  advanced  by  Dr.  Bauy. 
This  theory,  ridiculed  by  Agassiz  and  othei'.s,  is 
gn^dually  "obtaining  .somewhat  unwilling  ad- 
herents. Apparently  many  species  are  rare,  hav- 
ing been  collected  only  once  and  in  one  locality. 
From  the  enumeration,  it  would  seem  that  a 
number  of  the  sper^'es  collected  by  Darv,-in  have 
not  been  collected  since,  for  example,  Adiantum 
jjarvuliim,  Feperomia  flagelliformis,  and  P. 
p>!t.iohit3-  -all  endemic  species!     W.  li.  B. 

"    .(lfW8). 


•  The  Caclace.i>  of  the  Galapagos,  scries  3, ' 
p,  ar.."!,  fig.  75.  The  Vegetation,  &c.,  series  3,  vol.  xxvy 
(1SI00>,  p.  177,  figs.  66-81.  Cactaceio,  &c.,  seriesS,  vol.xxviir 
(ISnOi,  p.  7.  Opuntia  myriacantha,  series  8,  vol.  xxvin. 
(19001,  p.  220.  The  Flora,  &c.,  series  3,  vol.  xxxii.  (1902;, 
p.  .169. 

t  A  Botanical  Hurvev  o,  the  Galapaeos  Islands,  by  Alban 
Str-wart.  Proceedini;s  of  the  Californian  Academy  of 
•^ci^nces,  fourth  series,  vol.  I.,  pp.  7-288,  plates  1-19,  in- 
c'u4i3g  a  a,:ii'  of  the  (jroup. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    IJkotheuston,    Gardener   to    the    Earl   of 
Haddingto.n,  K.T.,  Tvninghame,  East  Lothian. 

Spring  Bedding.  — The  refilling  of  the  beds 
with  plants  to  bloom  in  spring  will  now  claim 
attention,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  something  cannot  be  attempted  which 
shall  be  an  improvement  on  the  method  of  em- 
ploying a  large  variety  of  plants.  For  instance, 
a  dozen  different  kinds  of  Tulip  often  look  less 
well  than  two  or  three  varieties  placed  against  a 
harmonious  background.  Survivals  are  some- 
times seen  even  now  of  the  terrible  old  custom 
of  colour  rings  of  Hyacinths  all  crowded  into 
one  bed  ;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  beds  are  becoming 
simpler,  and  the  method  of  permanent  planting 
of  bulbs  in  the  grass  and  under  trees  is  more 
commonly  adopted. 

MoNTBRETiA. — For  the  cultivation  of  these 
flowers  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  established 
method.  Some  growers  leave  the  plants  in  the 
ground  until  they  cease  to  flower  ;  others  lift  and 
dry  the  corms ;  others,  again,  transfer  them  to  a 
position  where  growth  remains  active,  but  shelter 
from  fro.st  is  provided  for  the  corms.  By  far 
the  best  results  were  obtained  this  season  from 
those  which  were  replanted  this  time  last  year. 
These  are  still  blooming  freely,  while  most  of 
those  planted  at  other  periods  are  past.  All 
varieties  are  more  or  less  hardy,  the  hardiest 
being  those  which  take  most  after  M.  Pottsii. 
In  all  cases  deep  planting  is  an  advantage,  and 
in  winter  an  extra  3  inches  of  soil  should  be 
placed  over  the  clumps,  but  it  may  be  removed 
in  the  spring. 

ScHizosTYLis  cocciNEA. — The  flower-spikes 
ul  this  plant  are  this  year  much  later  than 
usual  in  making  their  appearance,  and  it  might  be 
as  well  to  cover  them  on  frosty  nights.  At  this 
time  of  year  they  are  chiefly  useful  for  cutting, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  as  many  blooms  as  pos- 
>.ible,  they  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  first 
finwer  is  e.xpanded.  The  plant  is  fairly  hardy 
wlien  planted  in  poor  soil  and  in  a  warm,  shel- 
tered position,  where  it  flowers  well  throughout 
(lie  winter.  It  should,  however,  be  lifted, 
divided,  and  replanted  every  two  years. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. —  Rooted  cut- 
tings ut  bedding  plants  which  are  not  quite  hardy 
sliould  now  be  transferred  to  suitable  winter 
quarters.  Pelargoniums  keep  very  well  in  a  cold 
vinery,  and  only  need  to  have  the  decaying  foli- 
age removed.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  they  will  not 
even  need  water  until  the  spring.  Old  plants, 
lifted  from  the  beds,  should  be  denuded  of  some 
'of  the  leaves,  the  long,  fibrous  roots  shortened, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  boxes  filled  with  a  light 
compost.  If  they  are  in  a  very  cold  place,  very 
little  root  moisture  will  be  needed  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  them  without  soil  and  quite 
dry  in  a  frost-proof  cellar  or  loft.  For  Agera- 
tums  and  Mesembryanthemums  a  little  heat  is 
required,  but  they  must  not  be  overwatered,  as 
this  would  force  growth.  In  many  cases  cut- 
tings were  put  in  during  the  summer  to  supple- 
ment the  first  supply,  of  which  there  was  a 
scarcity.  These  are  not  yet  rooted,  but  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  cool  pit  they  will  strike  before 
spring.  Viola  cuttings  in  particular  were  very 
scarce.  Of  these,  the  old  plants  .should  be  lifted, 
the  straggling  growths  shortened,  and  the  plants 
laid  in  the  soil  until  IMarch  or  April,  when  they 
may  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  each  possessing 
a  few  roots. 

General  Work. — The  long-e.\pccted  rain  is 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  innumerable 
weeds  in  the  Carnation  beds,  and  among  the  finer 
Narcissi,  Anemones,  and  other  plants.  These 
are  too  small  to  hand  pick,  and  hoeing  loosens 
without  killing  them.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
to  eradicate  them  is  very  lightly  to  "  point  "  all 
the  bare  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  1^  inches.  This, 
besides  killing  the  weeds,  leaves  the  surface  of 
the  soil  smooth  and  neat  for  the  winter.  Beds 
of  Spanish  Iris  must  be  very  carefully  examined, 
as  the  growths  are  now  active  and  near  the  sur- 
face. Where  the  lines  are  not  clear,  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  a  few   weeks  until  they  appear. 


Carnations  should  be  heavily  dusted  with  soot 
after  showers.  This  will  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
small  birds ;  but  where  pheasants  abound,  close 
netting  is  the  only  sure  method  of  preserving  the 
plants.  Protective  covering  for  Roses  and  other 
tender  shrubs  should  be  collected  ready  for  use. 
Bracken  or  branches  of  Beech,  with  firmly-at- 
tached, dried  leaves,  and  boughs  of  Spruce  Fir, 
are  serviceable,  and  for  winding  round  stems 
and  protecting  very  small  plants  there  is  nothing 
better  than  loosely-made  ropes  of  straw. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFuuD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,VVestonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Maxillaria.  —  This  genus  contains  a  large 
number  of  species,  but  many  of  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  size  of  their  flowers,  are  not 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  decorative  plants.  The 
following  species  are  amongst  the  best  and  most 
generally  grown : — JI.  Sanderiana,  M.  luteo-alba, 
M.  splendens,  M.  Turneri,  M.  venusta  and  iVI. 
grandiflora;  the  last-named  species  is  a  very 
desirable  Orchid  for  blooming  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  and  the  flowers  are  deliciously  frag- 
rant. These  plants  are  all  of  evergreen  habit 
and,  as  a  rule,  free-flowering.  A  well- ventilated, 
cool,  intermediate  atmosphere  meets  the  require- 
ments of  these  Orchids  the  year  round,  and 
pot  culture  is  the  most  suitable  for  all  except 
M.  Sanderiana.  Employ  teak-wood  baskets,  but 
do  not  insert  any  crocks  for  drainage,  as  the 
flower-spikes  that  usually  push  horizontally  from 
the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  sometimes 
thrust  through  the  soil  in  a  downward  direction. 
Good  fibrous  peat,  Osmunda  fibre,  and  Sphag- 
nnm-moss,  in  equal  proportions,  form  the  most 
suitable  rooting  medium.  The  roots,  in  most 
cases,  being  somewhat  large  and  fleshy,  it  is 
well  to  add  plenty  of  crushed  crocks  and  char- 
coal to  the  compost,  using  the  materials  in  as 
rough  lumps  as  possible  consistent  with  the  size 
of  the  pots.  Drain  the  latter  well,  potting  the 
plants  firmly,  and  always  endeavour  to  repot  the 
plants  w'hen  new  roots  can  be  seen  pushing  forth 
from  the  developing  pseudo-bulbs.  As  long  as 
growth  continues,  and  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are 
quite  finished  and  hard,  the  water  supply  must  be 
kept  well  up,  and  the  roots  never  allowed  to  dry 
for  any  length  of  time.  During  the  resting 
season,  the  less  they  have  the  better,  so  long  as 
the  pseudo-bulbs  remain  plump,  but  these  must 
not  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  The  worst  enemy  of 
Maxillarias  is  red  spider,  the  foliage  being  very 
subject  to  attack,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  too  high  a  temperature,  or  in  an 
atmosphere  at  all  inclining  to  the  dry  side.  M. 
tenuifolia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
species,  has  a  habit  of  grow-th  different  from  that 
of  the  species  named  above,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
occurring  on  erect,  wiry  rhizomes.  The  culture 
should  be  similar  to  that  already  described,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  case  of  this  species  care  is  neces- 
sary not  to  allow  the  pseudo-bulba  to  become 
weakened  owing  to  their  being  out  of  reach  of 
the  compost. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis.  —  Few  white- 
flowering  Orchids  for  winter  blooming  are  more 
useful  for  cutting  than  this  JMasdevallia.  It  is 
so  free-flowering  that  it  is  well  worth  growing 
for  this  purpose  alone,  besides  which  the  flowers 
are  very  attractive  on  the  plants,  the  white 
blooms  and  deep-green  leaves  contrasting  very 
prettily.  During  the  growing  season,  and 
through  the  summer  and  early  autumn,  the 
plants  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool ;  now  the 
flowers  are  forming  they  should  occupy  a  house 
where  the  night  temperature  ranges  from  50°  to 
55°.  When  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  a 
drier  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  blossoms.  The  winter 
temperature  for  this  species  ought  not  to  fall 
much  below  50°,  as  in  a  very  cold  house  the 
leaves  are  apt  to  spot  badly. 

CcELOGYNE.  —  The  species  C.  cristata,  and 
its  varieties  alba  and  Lemoniana,  having  now 
completed  their  season's  growth,  the  plentiful 
supply  of  water  hitherto  afforded  the  plants 
should  be  reduced.  From  now  onwards  imtil  after 
the  flowering  stage  is  over  the  rooting  material, 
whilst  never  being  allowed  to  become  quite  dry, 
should  be  kept  just  moist  enough  to  preserve 
the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  plump  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Henceforward,  the  plants  should  be 
afforded   all   the   light   and   air   possible,    and    a 


cool,  intermediate  atmosphere.  In  such  a  house 
the  flower  spikes  will  be  retai'ded,  which  has 
a  great  advantage  when  cut  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand during  winter,  as  a  succession  of  flowers 
can  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
by  removing  a  few  plants  at  intervals  into  a 
warmer  house.  Any  specimens  which  were  re- 
made up  last  spring  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flower,  as  it  usually  takes  two  seasons  to  re- 
establish such  plants  and  make  them  fit  for 
flowering. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hcuson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Stove  Ferns  :  Propagation.— Many  Ferns 
may  be  propagated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a 
case  in  point  being  the  beautiful  Nephrolepis 
Marshallii  cornpacta,  a  new  and  distinct  variety. 
This  may  be  readily  propagated,  both  by  the 
stolons  and  by  division  when  these  have  already 
rooted  in  the  pots.  We  have  just  broken  up 
several  plants  of  this  Fern  in  order  to  increase 
our  stock  for  next  season.  We  divided  the  plants, 
and  re-set  the  divisions  in  quite  small  pots.  The 
pote  were  then  plunged  in  fibre  refuse  in  an  im- 
provised frame  over  some  hot-water  pipes,  and 
covered  with  the  top  of  a  square  hand  light. 
I  hope  by-and-by  to  repeat  the  operation, 
and  thus  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply  for 
decorative  uses  in  less  than  six  months.  The 
claims  of  this  variety,  and  others  of  the  new 
forms  of  Nephrolepis,  do  not  so  far  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  recognised.  They  are  extremely 
attractive  plants,  and  are  always  much  admired 
when  used  for  decoration,  whilst  they  are  by  no 
means  tender.  It  is  possible  to  increase  many 
varieties  of  -\fiplenium  and  Davallia  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  the  Aspleniums  from  a  single  frond,  and 
the  Davallias  from  the  creeping  rhizomes  which 
are  easily  divided. 

Seedling  Ferns. — These  will  be  easily  ob- 
tainable at  this  season,  and  all  those  should  b€ 
secured  which  are  likely  to  be  of  decorative  use. 
For  instance,  if  the  fernery  itself  is  in  need  of 
replenishment,  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
of  pricking  off  the  seedlings  or  placing  them  in 
small  pots. 

Increase  by  Means  of  Fertile  Fronds. — 

. — Note  should  be  taken  of  any  plants  which  it  is 
desirable  to  increase  by  spores.  The  methods  by 
which  the  operation  can  be  performed  are  many 
and  varied ;  for  example,  taking  the  fertile  fronds 
and  pegging  them  upon  sods  of  peat,  laying  them 
upon  the  soil  in  pots  already  containing  Ferns, 
sowing  the  spores  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  &c.  ;  or,  if 
it  is  desired  that  the  Ferns  should  cover  a  wall, 
fronds  should  be  taken  from  a  plant  which  is 
known  to  favour  such  a  position  and  fixed  upon 
a  damp  wall.  Adiantum  CapiUus-veneris  is  a 
Fern  of  this  kind ;  we  have  it  here  thriving  well 
in  a  forcing  pit,  and  we  could  get  from  it  a  large 
supply  if  necessary. 

Tree  Ferns. —  After  the  trying  season  we 
have  just  experienced,  some  Tree  Ferns  will  be 
liable  to  attacks  of  thrips.  On  the  appearance  of 
this  pest  the  plants  must  be  at  once  fumigated, 
preferably  making  an  application  on  each  of  three 
alternate  nights.  Meantime,  the  use  of  the 
s\Tinge  should  be  discontinued,  or  the  good 
effects  of  the  fumigation  will  be  marred.  All 
Ferns  .should  be  watched  to  see  that  the  roots  do 
not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

Deciduous  Ferns. — Some  of  these  are  of 
considerable  value.  Davallia  buUata,  Leucostegia 
immersa,  Adiantum  venustum,  Lygodium  scan- 
dens,  and  several  others  are  of  this  nature ;  but 
the  fact  of  their  taking  little  space  during  the 
resting  period  should  not  be  allowed  to  lead  to 
neglect  or  want  of  notice,  as  they  require  keeping 
moist  and  moderately  cool.  At  this  season  it  will 
be  safe  to  remove  the  fronds  from  these  Ferns, 
clearing  away  any  scale  insects  that  may  be 
present. 

Ferns  that  Need  Extra  Care. — All  the 
Gleichenias  may  be  classed  under  this  heading, 
but  if  they  are  well  looked  after  and  kept  moist 
and  free  from  insects,  they  will  repay  all  the 
care  given  them.  It  is  advisable  to  top-dress 
the  soil,  thus  covering  any  rhizomes  vi-hich  may 
have  grown  above  it.  The  Gymnogrammes 
should  also  be  the  subject  of  special  care,  and 
should  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  become 
too  dry. 
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Strawberries.  —  The  plants  established  in 
pets  for  forcing  at  varying  intervals  during  the 
ensuing  months  should  by  this  time  have  de- 
\eloped  good  crowns,  and  where  the  runners 
were  procured  in  the  first  instance  from  plants 
unaffected  by  the  drought,  they  are  highly  satis- 
factory. Various  '.iieans  are  employed  for  pro- 
tecting Strawberry  plants  during  the  winter 
months,  but  to  my  mind  the  best  is  to  stand  them 
closely  together  in  a  skeleton  or  shallow  frame, 
tlie  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  either  in  leaves  or 
ashes  to  protect  them  from  splitting  during  frosty- 
weather.  During  periods  of  rain  they  may  be 
given  the  further  protection  of  glass  lights. 
JIake  quite  sure  that  the  plants  are  placed  on  a 
firm  basis,  such  as  one  formed  of  cinder  ashes. 

Cherries.— The  earliest  house  of  these  fruits 
may  now  be  got  into  readiness  for  starting  by 
having  the  woodwork  and  glass  thoroughly 
ckaubed  and  attention  directed  towards  the  bor- 
der. The  planting  or  shifting  of  trees  should  be 
dune  without  delay.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  excellent  fruit  is  obtained  under  glass  from 
cordon  trees.  The  soil  best  suited  to  Cherries  is 
good  loam  ol  a  calcareous  nature,  and  if  this  is 
lacking,  a  plentiful  supply  of  mortar  rubble 
should  be  incorporated,  and  failing  that  a  liberal 
addition  of  coarse  road  grit.  An  important  item  in 
their  culture  is  the  provision  of  perfect  drainage 
for  the  roots,  and  the  avoidance  of  borders  of  too 
great  a  depth.  From  2  to  3  feet  will  in  most 
cases  be  ample,  as  during  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
any  stimulants  that  are  necessary  can  be  afforded. 
Ihe  surface  soil  of  old  borders  should  be  removed 
and  a  top-dressing  added  of  choppedloam,  lime- 
rubble,  wood-ashes  and  a  sprinkling  of  a  reliable 
fruit  manure.  Any  necessary  pruning  should  be 
done  beforehand,  but  if  proper  attention  was 
paid  to  stopping  the  growth  before  the  wood  be- 
came matured  only  an  occasional  shorten- 
ing will  now  be  needed.  This  is  of  great  im- 
Ijortance,  as  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  Cherry 
trees  than  a  too  free  use  oi  the  knife.  Examine 
the  ties,  and  remove  those  that  have  become  too 
light  on  the  growths.  Stout  growths  should  be 
protected  by  the  addition  of  a  small,  neat  but 
effective  pitce  of  cloth  or  shred  before  effecting 
the  ties  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bark.  Admit  a 
free  circulation  of  air  day  and  night. 

Figs.  —  Permanent  trees  are  specially  apt 
to  become  too  tlrick  in  growth,  and  whilst  the 
tree  i.t  dormant  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rigorously 
thin  out  the  old  wood  as  much  and  as  near  to 
the  base  as  possible.  To  have  the  tree  well  bal- 
anced with  young  wood  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  grower,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
overcrowding.  Care  must  be  taken  that  ties 
are  not  made  too  tightly,  as  the  wood  swells 
very  rapidly  and  growths  are  soon  injured.  Kor 
the  majority  of  the  growths,  fine  tarred  string 
is  preferable.  Few  fruit  trees  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  mealy  bug  than  the 
Fig,  therefore  every  means  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  this  pest  whilst  the  trees  are  dormant, 
but  though  the  pest  may  be  lessened,  unless 
drastic  measures  are  taken,  it  is  almost  sure  to 
reappear  again  when  the  houses  are  closed.  After 
the  wood  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  extra 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  rub- 
bish and  surface  soil  are  removed,  and  all  hiding 
places  painted  with  methylated  spirits. 
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iiy    W.    Hedlev   Warben,    Asion    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Removing  Trees.— The  removal  of  large  fruit 
trees  from  one  position  to  another  is  frequently 
found  to  be  necessary  for  various  reasons  which 
need  not  be  enumerated.  If  the  operation  is  car- 
ried out  carefully  it  usually  causes  a  tree  which 
has  been  growing  too  vigorously  to  enter  upon  a 
more  fruitful  state.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this 
kind  of  work,  every  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  damage  the  roots'  or  branches  more  than  is 
i.ecessary,  lifting  the  tree  with  as  many  roots, 
and  as  large  a  ball  of  earth  as  possible.  Com- 
mence operations  by  digging  out  a  trench  to  the 
depth  of  the  soil  or  border  at  not  less  a  distance 
than  6  feet  each  way  from  the  stem  of  the  tree. 
When  the  trench  has  been  dug  out,  loosen  and 
remove  a  portion  of  the  soil  which  is  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  general  mass  of  roots,  using  a  garden 


fork  for  that  purpose,  after  which  a  portion  of 
the  soil  must  be  removed  from  the  under  side, 
which  is  best  done  by  undermining  the  roots,  and 
in  that  way  loosening  and  disentangling  them 
from  the  ball  of  earth,  to  the  desired  distance 
from  the  stem  of  the  tree.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bruise  any  of  the  remaining  roots, 
pruning  with  a  sharp  knife  close  up  to  a  lateral 
root  any  that  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  re- 
move. When  the  tree  has  been  thus  loosened, 
the  roots  and  branches  should  be  tied  carefully 
into  position  to  prevent  injury  during  transit,  and 
the  entire  ball  of  earth  wrapped  in  mats  or  sack- 
ing, securely  tied,  to  keep  the  whole  mass  intact 
during  removal.  In  this  way  the  tree  may  be 
safely  removed  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
replanted,  with  every  chance  of  success.  The 
border  in  which  the  tree  is  to  be  planted  should 
have  been  previously  prepared  according  to 
directions  given  in  a  former  calendar.  Let  the 
hole  be  dug  out  so  large  that  the  roots  may  be 
fully  extended,  and  so  deep  that  the  upper  layer 
of  roots  will  be  covered  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  5  inches.  The  tree  should  be  placed 
high  enough  to  allow  for  the  settling  of  the  soil, 
so  that  the  roots  may  finally  be  at  their  proper 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  border.  Whilst  plant- 
ing operations  are  going  on,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  soil  is  worked  well  in  a.niongst  the  roots 
in  their  respective  layers,  so  that  no  hollow 
places  are  left.  After  filling  in,  the  whole  should 
be  moderately  pressed  down  by  carefully  treading 
over  the  surface,  and  the  tree  well  watered  in, 
afterwards  applying  a  good  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  stable  manure.  The  end  of  October,  or 
early  in  November,  is  a  most  seasonable  time  of 
the  year  for  doing  this  kind  of  work  for  almost 
every  class  of  fruit  tree,  and  unless  the  weather 
should  prove  unusually  dry  for  the  time  of  year, 
trees  so  treated  will  not  req  lire  more  water  at 
the  roots  until  the  following  spring  or  summer, 
when  it  may  become  nc<?essary.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  trees  should,  however,  be  kept  moist  for  a 
few  days  after  removal  by  frequent  sy ringings, 
that  13  unless  the  weather  be  showery.  Regard- 
ing the  pruning  of  the  branches  at  the  time  of 
removal,  but  little  is  necessary,  beyond  the  re- 
moval of  any  shoots  that  may  have  been  damaged. 
When  a  tree  is  not  in  a  sickly  or  weak  condition, 
it  is  better  not  to  shorten  the  branches,  and  if  a 
tree  can  be  .so  managed  as  to  do  well,  whilst 
retaining  its  entire  head,  it  is  better  not  to  resort 
to  the  practice  of  shortening  the  branches. 
Healthy  trees  treated  as  described,  generally 
bear  a  crop  of  fruit  the  following  summer,  whilst 
over  luxuriant  trees,  by  reason  of  the  check  they 
undergo,  are  brought  into  a  fruitful  conditon. 
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Lettuce. — Late-planted  Lettuce  in  the  open 
garden  should  be  lifted  before  there  is  any  risk 
of  injury  by  frost,  and  placed  in  cold  pits, 
such,  for  instance,  as  were  recently  occupied  by 
Beans  or  similar  crops.  Lift  the  plants  care- 
fully, retaining  a  good  quantity  of  soil  about  the 
root-s,  and  after  they  are  planted,  give  them  a 
■plentiful  supply  of  clear  water.  After  they  have 
begun  to  grow,  the  lights  should  be  removed  un- 
til frosts  occur,  when  they  may  he  taken  off  in 
the  day,  but  should  be  replaced  each  night. 
Lettuce's  raised  from  seed  in  September  may  now 
be  tran.splanted  in  a  south  border,  where  they 
should  survive  the  winter,  and  come  into  use 
early  next  season.  Sparrows  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  troublesome  to  this  crop,  but  fre- 
quent light  dustings  of  soot  will  render  the  plants 
unpalatable  to  the  birds,  and  also  preserve  them 
from  slugs. 

Beet. — The  latest  sown  Beet  should  bo  lifted 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  great  care  .should  be 
exercised  in  this  operation  that  the  roots  are  not 
injured  by  the  breaking  or  scratching  of  the  .skin, 
or  the  Beet  will  suffer  in  colour  when  it  is 
cooked.  The  roots  should  be  stored  in  a  dry, 
frost-proof  shed,  with  a  little  dry  sand  worked 
in  among  them,  in  order  to  keep  them  plump. 

Tom ATOS. -Plants  intended  to  produce  ripe 
fruit  early  in  April  will  now  be  ready  for  potting 
into  4inch  pots  in  which  they  should  be  grown 
until  the '  end  of  November.  The  pots  should 
first  be  washed  and  carefully  crocked,  then  a 
compost  prepared  of  sandy  loam  three-parts,  leaf- 
mould  one-part.  The  leaf-mould  .should  be  sweet 
and  such  as  has  never  been  overheated.    Pot  the 


young  seedlings  moderately  firm,  placing  them 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof-glass  in  some  pit 
which  can  be  kept  closed  for  a  few  days  until 
the  plants  commence  to  make  fresh  growth,  when 
air  should  be  admitted  to  keep  them  of  sturdy 
habit.  Water  the  plants  carefully,  and  protect 
them  from  cold  draughts.  The  atmospheric  tem- 
perature at  night  need  not  exceed  more  than  50°. 
Those  plants  from  which  supplies  are  expected 
during  winter  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
55°,  admitting  air  as  much  as  practicable.  If 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at 
the  roots,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the 
fruits  will  split  later  when  water  is  applied. 
Weak  manure  water  may  be  given  to  the  plants 
whilst  the  fruits  are  green. 

Parsley. — Plants  in  pits  which  are  intended 
for  use  during  rough  weather  should  be  picked 
close  to  the  crowns  in  order  to  induce  the  plants 
to  produce  short  stocky  leaves  which  will  stand 
the  winter.  Hoe  the  soil  between  the  plants  and 
give  slight  dustings  of  soot.  The  plants  should 
be  left  uncovered  as  lale  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, only  replacing  the  lights  when  frost  or 
snow  is  expected.  Overgrown  Parsley  in  the 
open  garden  should  be  divested  of  all  decaying 
foliage.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  small  weeds 
by  the  frequent  use  of  a  Dutch  hoe  between  the 
rows. 

Cabbage.  —  The  earliest  plantaion  of  Cab- 
bages for  spring  use  will  be  making  good  pro- 
gress, and  the  ground  should  be  hoed  frequently 
while  fine  weather  lasts  in  order  to  destroy  all 
small  weeds  which  make  their  appearance  at  this 
season.  Fill  up  all  blanks  in  the  rows  by  taking 
plants  from  the  seed-bed,  and  dust  all  the  plants 
freely  with  lime  in  the  early  morning  late  at 
night,  while  the  slugs  are  about.  If  any  young 
plants  are  left  over  tliey  should  be  pricked  out 
4  inches  apart  in  beds  to  make  fresh  plantations 
in  spring.  

THE   APIARY. 

liy  i:ni.ui<is. 

Temper  among  Bees. —There  is  an  idea 
prevailing  that  bees  are  desirous  of  inflicting  pain 
upon  man,  whereas  they  are  lovable  creatures, 
and  well  worth  close  study.  It  is  by  noticing 
when  they  resent  us  interfering  with  the  internal 
economy  of  the  hive  that  we  can  take  precautions 
to  avoid  our  wills  clashing  with  theirs.  The 
best  time  to  manipulate  a  colony  of  beos  is  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  great  bulk  of  the 
bees  are  foraging,  and  the  worst  is  just  after 
a  heavy  thunder  shower,  when  all  the  neotar  has 
been  washed  out  of  the  flowers,  and  the  bees 
are  consequently  doing  nothing.  Let  the  over- 
anxious endeavour  to  do  anything  among  the 
bees  during  this  interval  and  he  will  pay  dearly 
for  it.  Again,  at  the  end  of  the  season  some 
beekeepers  are  so  foolish  as  to  leave  frames, 
after  extracting,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hives;  it 
is  dangerous  then  to  approach  the  hives,  and  if  a 
road  be  near  passers-by  may  also  suffer.  Bees 
then  seem  perfectly  crazy,  and  it  is  useless  to  go 
near  tliern  until  the  commotion  has  subsided,  and 
the  dripping  frames  are  either  emptied  of  their 
sweets,  or  night  has  come,  and  the  frames  have 
been  removed.  This  feeding  on  honey  in  the 
open  always  incites  to  robbing,  whereas  syrup- 
feeding  or  pea  or  other  meal-feeding  does  not 
cause  any  trouble. 

Purchasing  Bees.  —  The  present  ie  not  a, 
good  lime  to  purchase  bees  in  skeps  for  transfer- 
ing  to  bar  frame  hives  next  spring.  The  combs 
now  are  rather  soft  and  very  full  of  honey,  if 
they  are  not  they  should  be,  if  the  bees  are  to 
winter  well,  and  when  the  hives  are  overturned 
for  carrying  to  their  new  site,  the  combs  are^ 
very  liable  to  break  away  from  their  bearings. 
When  this  happens  many  bees  are  often  crushed, 
and  possibly  the  queen  among  them.  If  bees  are 
purcha.sed  now  it  should  be  on  condition  that 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  upon  their  old  .site 
until  next  .\pri!,  when  the  combs  will  be  lighter 
and  touglur,  and  consequently  will  bear  a  jar 
and  overturning  better. 

Wind  Breaks.  —  Where  an  apiary  is  very  ex- 
posed the  present  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 
either  forest  trees  or  evergreen  shrubs  or  fruit 
trees  on  the  north  and  east  sides.  The  evergreen 
especially  would  afford  ample  protection  in  a  few 
vears.  A.  piece  of  trellis  work  may  be  covered' 
with  plants  that  ramble  well  and  form  at  the 
.same  time  a  pretty  division  in  the  garden. 
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APPOINTMENTS   FOR   NOVEMBER. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1— 

National  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.   at  Crystal   Palace  (3  days). 
Bath  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Kent  County  Chrys.  Soc. 
Sh.  at  Blackheath   |2  days).     Forest   Hill   Ckrys.  Sh. 
Portsmouth  Hort.  Soc.  Autumn  Sh.  (3  days). 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  2— 

Torquay  Chrys.  Sh.     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  3— 

Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.   de  France  (Paris)  Chrys.  and 
Fruit  Exh.  (10  days). 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4— 

Soc.  Francaise  d'Hoct.  de  Londces  meet.     Wood  Green 
Chrys.  bh. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  1— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  on  "The  Culture  of  the  Fig  in  Pots.") 
Hort.  Club  Dinner  and  Meeting.  Birmingham  &  Mid- 
land Counties  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham 
(3  days).  Scottish  Hort.  Assoc,  meet.  .Southampton 
Chrys.  and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).  Oxford  Chrys.  Sh. 
VvEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBERS— 

Cardiff  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Dorchester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2 
days).  Liverpool  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  (2  days).  Weston-super-Mare  Chrys.  Soc. 
Sh.  (2  days).     Finchley  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9— 

Exeter  Chrys.  Sh.   (2  days).     Putney,  Wandsworth  and 
Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Putney  (2  days).     Hasleuiere  Dist. 
Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.    Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur 
Chrys.  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  (3  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  10- 

Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  12  days).     Leeds  Paxton  Chrys.  Sh. 
(2  days).     Huddersfield  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2   days). 
Windsor,  Eton  and  Dist.  Chrys.  and  Hort.  Soc.  bh. 
Altriiicham  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  (2  days) 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13- 

United  Hort.  Benefit  boc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14- 

Olster  Hort.   Soc.   Sh.   (2  days).     Saltaire.   Shipley  and 
Dist.   Rose   Soc.    Ann.    Meet.      Plymouth   Chrys.   Sh. 
(2  days).    Chester  Paxton  Soc.  Ann.  Fruit  and  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days).     Belfast  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  15- 

Newcaslle  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  (2  days).  Buxton 
&  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.    Woollon  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16- 

Scotlish   Hort.  Assoc.  Chrys.  Sh.,  Edinburgh  (3  days). 
Newport    (Mon.)   Chrys.    Sh.      Linnean   Soc.   meet. 
SheHield  Chrys.    Soc.    Sh.    at    the    Corn    Exchange 
(3  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17-Bolton  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days.) 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21— 

Roy.   Hort.   Soc.   Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.  E.  White,  on    'The   International   HoniciiUural 
Exhibition,  1912.") 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24— 

Aberdeen    Chrys.    Sh.    (2   days).     Hawick    Chrys.    Sh. 
(2  days). 
WICDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29- 

Irish  Gurd.  Assoc.  &  Bt^uev.  Soc.  meet, 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Colonial  Exh.  (3  days). 


at  Greenwich- 
ruAL  Temfiikai  IJUKS:— 
London. —  Wednesday ^    October 
Min.  38". 


(6    P.M.):    Ma 


Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  t.onc\oi\  —Thtirsday,  October  26 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29'4";  Temp.  51°  ;  U'eulher— 
Dull. 
oviNCKS.— H'VrfiK'S.inv,  Ortodfi  Jj  ;  Max  18"  Oxford; 
Min.  35°  N.  of  Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY— 


&  Mo 


MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRID.AY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  rooms,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY- 

Rose   trees,   Rhododendrons,   Conifer,  Buibs,    Lilinms, 

&c.,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 

Garden,  London,  W.C,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

13th   Annual    Sale    of    Nursery   Stock,  at    Shortland's 

Nursery,  Shortlands,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Bryant,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

Roses,  at    12.30;  Palms  and  Plants   at    6 ;  at  67  &  68, 

Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Palms,  Bay  Trees,  Azaleas,  &c.,  from  Ghent,  at  Stevens's 

Auction  Rooms. 
THURSDAY- 

Nursery  Stock,   by  order  of  the  exors.  of   Mr.  B.   F. 

Slowcock,  at   Upton  Court,   Slough,  by    Protheroe   & 


Mo 


tl2. 


FRIDAY— 

Nursery  Slock  at   While  Hill   Nursery,    Crowborough, 

by  order  of   Mr.  H.  Welfare,   by  Protheroe  &   Morris, 

at  12. 

Orchids  in    var 

Protheroe  &  Mo 


.  The  high  prices,  fixed  by  the 

International,    .         ,  c  i      •      ■  i 

Exhibition :    Directors,   tor  admission  to 

Charges       the     International     Exhibi- 

*°''  tion  of  1912,  have  been  the 

Admission.  i  •      ,       c  ,     ■  i. 

subject  oi  a  certain  amount 

of  adverse  criticism,  both  in  these  columns 
and  those  of  our  contemporaries. 

So  far  as  we  may  judge  from  the  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  addressed  to 
us  objection  is  taken  to  the  original  prices 
on  three  grounds  :  first,  that  the  charges  of 
admission  for  the  general  public  are  so 
prohibitive  as  to  be  calculated  to  prevent 
many  people  from  visiting  the  Exhibition  ; 
second,  it  i,s  urged  that  professional  gar- 
deners should  receive  considerable  conces- 
sions in  order  that  large  numbers  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  and  enjoy- 
ment which  the  great  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion will  provide  for  them  ;  third,  that  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are 
entitled  to  greater  consideration  than  is 
vouchsafed  to  them  under  the  original 
scale  of  charges. 

We  will  deal  with  these  claims  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  stated  them.  With 
respect  to  the  general  public,  the  revised 
prices  of  admission,  given  in  the  ofiScial 
communication  printed  on  another  page, 
make  very  considerable,  albeit  conditional, 
reductions  on  those  originally  proposed. 
The  prices  of  admission  for  the  first 
five  days  are  to  be  reduced  by  one- 
half  for  all  who  visit  the  Exhibition 
after  5  o'clock.  Inasmuch  as  the  Show 
is  to  remain  open  until  10  o'clock,  visi- 
tors who  take  advantage  of  the  lower 
rate  will  have  five  hours  in  which  to  in- 
spect the  exhibits.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  concession  will  go  a  long  way  to 
satisfy  those  who  have  urged  a  reduction 
of  prices,  though  whether  it  satisfies  them 
completely  will  depend  on  the  weight  they 
attach  to  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
Directors  in  support  of  their  decision  to 
maintain  the  original  prices  for  admission 
before  5  p.m.  on  each  day.  Those  respon- 
sible for  the  Exhibition  point  out  that  the 
space  at  Chelsea  is  much  less  than  could 
have  been  utilised  ;  in  short,  the  pre- 
valent idea  that  the  site  at  Chelsea 
provides  ample  room  turns  out  to  be  erro- 
neous. This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  boun- 
den  duty  of  the  Directors  to  prevent  by  all 
means  in  their  power  such  overcrowding  as 
mars,  for  example,  the  Temple  Shows. 
Further,  on  the  first  day,  no  little  time  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  opening  ceremonies  : 
the  work  of  the  large  International  Jury- 
must  also  be  performed  on  that  day  ;  and 
during  such  time  as  is  left  before  5  o'clock 
it  should  be  possible  for  the  foreign 
guests  and  those  most  interested  in  the 
exhibition,  to  view  it  in  detail  and  in  some 
measure  of  comfort.  But  of  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  to  justify  the  decision  of  the 
Directors,  the  most  weighty  is  that  they 
must  bear  the  heavy  financial  burden  im- 
posed by  the  Exhibition. 

The  sums  of  money  which  they  must 
pay  away  before  the  Show  opens  are 
very  large,  and  it  is  not  only  their 
right,  but  their  duty,  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  that  the  1912  Exhibition  shall 
be  a  financial  success.  They  have  to 
consider  not  only  the  general  public, 
but  also  their  tacit  obligations  to  the  guar- 


antors to  make  income  and  expenditure  at 
least  balance.  All  things  considered,  we 
think  that  they  are  performing  this  difficult 
task  with  a  just  sense  of  equity.  It  W'Ould 
doubtless  be  a  popular  thing  to  lower  prices 
all  round  ;  but  if  this  were  done,  and  finan- 
cial loss  were  the  result,  the  interests  of 
horticulture  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  second 
ground  of  complaint,  that  raised  on  be- 
half of  the  professional  gardeners.  The 
claims  of  the  professional  gardener  for 
reduced  prices  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  general  public.  The  success  of 
the  Show  depends  ultimately  on  him.  The 
exhibits  are  in  no  small  measure  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  skill,  and  his  judgment  of  the 
value  of  the  exhibits  will  have  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  horticulture. 
Therefore,  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  wel- 
comed to  the  Exhibition,  and  anything 
which  might  tend  to  hinder  him  should  be 
removed.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  this 
much  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Directors, 
who  announce  that  very  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  the  price  of  admission  will  be  made 
to  gardeners.  After  the  first  day,  on  which 
no  reduction  is  to  be  made  for  gardeners, 
the  prices  for  admission  are  to  be  reduced 
to  one-quarter  for  the  four  following  days  ; 
admission  on  the  second  day  will  be  5s.,  on 
the  third  day  2s.  6d.,  and  on  the  fourth  and 
subsequent  days  Is. 

Till  the  day  arrives  when  finance  ceases 
to  vex  the  mind  of  man,  we  do  not  think 
that  organisers  of  exhibitions  such  as  this 
International  Show  could  venture  on  pro- 
posing more  liberal  terms. 

Lastly,  the  concessions  which  are  to  be 
made  to  members  of  the  K.H.S.  have  not  as 
yet  been  announced,  and  all  we  may  say  is 
that  they  will  be  announced  at  an  early 
date  and  simultaneously  in  the  various  hor- 
ticultural journals. 

Intelligent  anticipation  may,  however, 
permit  tJie  reflection  that  the  claims  of 
Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  for  considerable  re- 
ductions are  less  substantiated  than  those 
of  professional  gardeners.  It  is  true  that 
the  R.H.S.  gave  a  generous  donation  of 
£1,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was 
a  donation  and  not  an  advance  payment  for 
tickets  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows.  If  the 
donation  is  urged  in  support  of  a  claim  to 
reduction  in  the  price  of  admission,  then 
the  reduction  due  to  each  Fellow  amounts 
to  something  less  than  two  shillings  for  one 
day  only.  We  are  aware  that  Fellows  may 
urge  their  case  on  other  grounds,  and  that 
those  grounds  may  be  valid  ;  but  the  cost  of 
the  Exhibition  has  to  be  met,  and  we  trust 
that  this  hard  fact  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  all  parties  when  forming  an 
opinion  of  the  concessions  which  have 
been,  or  are  to  be,  granted,  and  that  all 
will  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  Show  a. 
brilliant  success. 


Arts  and  Handicrafts. — We  are  informed 
that  ail  E.xhibition  of  Arts  and  Handicrafts  will 
be  held  by  The  Englishwoman  at  the  Maddo.i£ 
Stre<'t  Galleries  from  Wednesday.  November  1, 
to  Tnesday,  November  14,  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
It  wiU  be  opened  on  November  1  by  The  Lady 
Frances  Balfour  at  3  p.m.  There  will  be  a  Gar- 
deners'  Stall,   arranged  by  women  gardeners. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle' 


The  First   Hybrid  Aristolochia. 
Akistolochia  kewensis  (a.  brasiliensis    •    A.  tkilobata). 
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"The  Botanical  Magazine.- — The  issue  for 
Cjtober  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
the  following  plants  : — 

LissocHurs  STTLiTES,  tab.  8397. — This  mauve- 
c:^  loured  species  of  Orchidaceae  from  Southern 
Nigeria,  was  described  by  the  late  Professor 
Keichenb.\ch  in  1878.  It  grows  in  hot  and 
moist  localities,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  might 
be  cultivated  in  this  country  by  planting  it  in  a 
large  pan  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  moss,  half  sub- 
merging the  pan  during  the  growing  season  in  a 
tank  suitable  for  Victoria  regia,  with  the  water 
at  a  temperature  of  about  75°  Fahr.  The  plant 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a  fairly  drj'  condition  for 
two  or  three  months  after  the  leaves  have 
« ithered. 

ApHEL.vN'DR.i  FASCINATOR,  tab.  8398. — This 
brilliant  stove  plant  is  de.scribed  by  Dr.  Stapf. 
The  species  was  discovered  in  Colombia  in  1872, 
and  was  first  described  from  a  plant  in  Sir. 
Lij.'den's  nursery  at  Brussels  and  flowered  in 
1874.  The  form  now  figured  was  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bogota  by  Jlr.  D.  Bowman 
when  travelling  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  between  1866  and  1868.  A. 
fascinator  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  prominent 
members  of  the  .Vcanthaceae,  being  easy  to  grow 
in  a  warm,  moist  greenhouse,  where  it  flowers 
abundantly  in  winter.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  cuttings  which  are  rooted  in  spring. 

SpiR.tA  WiLsoNii,  tab.  8399.— Mr.  Bean  de- 
scribes a  new  species  of  Spiriea  collected  by 
Wilson  in  Central  China.  S.  Wilsonii  most 
nearly  resembles  S.  Henryi,  but  S.  Henryi  has 
n.ore  frequently  and  more  coarse  toothed  leaves, 
which  are  slightly  lustrous  and  less  pubescent. 
The  corymbs  are  laxer  with  pilose  pedicels  and  a 
hairy  calyx  tube.  Spirtea  Wilsonii,  moreover, 
flowers  a  fortnight  earlier  than  S.  Henryi.  The 
fljwers  are  white. 

Rhododendron  ambiguum,  tab.  8400. — Mr. 
Botting  Hemsley  describes  this  pure  yellow- 
tlowering  species  of  Rhododendron,  introduced 
from  Western  China  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons.  It  is  described  as  being  near  to  the 
Himalayan  species,  R.  triflorum.  The  plant  is 
quite  hardy. 

Buddleia  officinalis,  tab.  8401. — This  new 
Chinese  species  of  Buddleia  forms  the  subject  of 
our  Supplementary  Illustration  of  the  issue  for 
April  1,  1911,  p.  201,  to  which  we  refer  our 
roaders.  The  flowers  are  pale  mauve  with  an 
orange-tinted  eye. 

Ghent    Quinquennial,     1913. —  The    pro- 

\  i.sional  programme  of  thi'  K.xliiliition  to  be  held 
at  Ghent  in  April,  1913.  iiiidor  the  auspices  of 
t!;e  Sociute  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botaniquc 
fie  (Jand.  with  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  is  already  to  liand — a  little 
more  than  a  year  before  the  contemplated  event. 
The  schedule,  which  is  a  provisional  one,  pro- 
vides 27  groups,  comprising  780  classes,  which 
provide  for  every  important  branch  of  horticul- 
ture. Orchids  and  new  plants  will  be  prominent 
features.  A  map  is  included,  which  gives  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
on  the  exhibition  ground.  The  Horticultural 
and  Fetes  Palace  alone  covers  a  space  of  30,000 
square  metres,  and  the  cost  of  erection  will  be 
1.750  francs.  Evidently  no  expense  will  be 
Kpared  to  make  this  exhibition  one  of  the  finest 
that  has  ever  been  held.  The  last  section  hut 
one  comprises  varioui  cla.sses  under  the  heading 
of  "  higher  education  in  horticulture,"  and  this 
is  of  special  interest,  as  showing  the  advance  of 
science  in  connection  with  such  subjects  as 
hybridisation,  plant  physiology,  and  plant 
diseases.  Thus,  one  class  will  be  for  "  A  bio- 
logical collection  showing  the  adaptation  of 
plants  to  dry  conditions  "  (724) ;  another  "  A  col- 
lection   showing    the     favourable     influence    of 


mutual  symbiosis  on  the  germination  of  Orchids  " 
(732).  The  study  of  such  subjects  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  one  of  the 
best  means  consists  in  thus  giving  awards  m 
open  competition  to  those  who  have  given  most 
time  and  attention  to  these  matters.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  opportunity  for  long  preparation, 
which  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  have 
provided  by  thus  early  publishing  the  necessary 
particulars,  will  enable  a  large  number  of  horti- 
culturists to  participate  in  the  show,  and  that  an 
unprecedented  success  wiU  crown  the  efforts  of 
those  responsible  for  the  arrangements. 

Movement  to  Acquire  the  Crystal 
Palace. — .A.  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  23rd  inst.  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  acquisition  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
its  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  public.  A  resolu- 
tion moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  declaring  that 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  ground  should  be  ac- 
quired for  the  public,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  an  appeal  for 
funds  from  the  Mansion  House,  and  to  consider 
the  most  practical  scheme  for  the  future  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Palace,  was  carried.  A 
sum  of  £12.000  was  promised,  and  when  the 
amomit  has  been  increased  to  £20,000,  the  public 
appeal  will  be  issued. 

The  L.C.C.'S  Surplus  Plants.  — .\t  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Education  Committee  ut  the  Ix)ndon 
County  Council  on  the  18th  inst.  the  General 
Purposes  Sub-Committee  reported  that,  for 
several  years  past,  it  had  been  the  custom  in  the 
autumn  to  distribute  among  the  Council's  schools 
about  40,000  plants  for  cultivation,  consisting 
mainly  of  surplus  bedding  plants  removed  from 
the  flower  beds  in  the  Council's  parks.  A  similar 
number  of  plants  was  again  available  this  year. 
The  extra  work  involved  in  the  selection,  prun- 
ing, and  packing  of  the  plants  had  in  past  years 
been  met  by  the  temporary  employinont  of  addi- 
tional staff,  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  botany  depot,  as  the  stiiR 
of  the  botany  depot  is  fully  occupied.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  recommend  the  Council  to 
engage  an  experienced  gardener  and  three  youths 
for  three  weeks. 

Proposed  Guides  for  Kew  Gardens.- The 

T\mff  piibli.shes  an  iuti-rviow  with  Lieut. -Col. 
Prain  on  this  subji^ct.  Lieut. -Col.  Prain  said 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  great  necessity 
lor  such  guides,  for  at  the  principal  entrances  to 
the  gardens  notices  were  posted  indicating  to 
visitors  what  were  the  sections  most  interesting 
and  most  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  stranger  who 
had  only  a  limited  time  at  his  disposal  could 
see  at  a  glance  what  were  the  features  of  the 
gardens  for  the  time  being.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  purchase  a  key  plan,  price  twopence,  and 
compare  the  letter  and  figure  on  the  notice  with 
the  map.  The  Government  would  not  agree  to 
further  grants  from  the  Treasury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  guides.  The  expense  would  not 
be  justified.  Kew  Gardens  were  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  weather  for  the  number  of  visitors, 
and  while  for  one  or  two  months  of  the  year 
there  would  be  plenty  for  professional  guides  to 
do,  for  the  greater  period  they  would  be  prac- 
tically idle. 

"The  American  Naturalist-  for  April, 
1911,  contains  a  second  series  of  Dr.  15.  M. 
Davis's  "  Geiietical  Studies  on  (Enothera."  This 
contribution  deals  with  "  Some  Hybrids  of  0. 
biennis  and  0.  grandiflora  that  resemble  O. 
Lamarckiana."  Until  recently  it  was  assumed 
that  0.  l^amarckiana  was  a  wild  species  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  De 
Vries's  it ulatiiin<th(orie.  as  Dr.  Davis  remarks, 
rests  mainly  on  tha  behaviour  of  this  plant  under 
cultivation.      In    the    Mutationslheoria    of    De 


Vries  the  behaviour  of  0.  Lamarckiana  in  giving 
rise  to  the  so-callsd  mutants  is  presented  as  evi- 
dence that  new  species  have  come  into  existence 
without  intermediate  step.s  from  a  form  which 
is  assumed  to  be  typical  of  a  species  in  nature. 
The  question  of  the  status  of  0.  Lamarckiana  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  Dr.  Davis  and  other 
American  botanists  ever  since  the  theory  was 
first  put  forward.  Nobody  has  succeeded  in  find- 
ing typical  0.  Lamarckiana  in  a  wild  state,  and 
it  is  now  supposed  that  it  is  a  hybrid  of  garden 
origin.  Dr.  D.wis  has  raised  a  large  number  of 
hybrids  between  0.  biennis  and  0.  grandiflora 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  establish  the  parentage 
of  O.  Lamarckiana,  and  although  his  numerous 
experiments  have  not  resulted  in  a  hybrid  iden- 
tical wth  Lamarckiana,  some  of  them  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly near  that  they  must  be  classified  with 
it.  Dr.  D.^^vis  will  continue  his  experiments, 
and  is  sanguine  of  obtaining  the  evidence  required 
to  establish  the  origin  of  this  interesting  plant. 

Toxic  Principles  Affected  by  Cultiva- 
tion.— It  is  generally  recognised  th.at  plants, 
which,  in  the  wild  state,  contain  poisonous  sub- 
stances of  a  nitrogenous  character,  tend,  under 
the  influence  of  cultivation,  to  contain  a  smaller 
amount  of  these  toxic  principles.  Comes,  for 
example,  has  stated  that  if  a  plant,  which,  in  its 
wild  state,  was  of  therapeutic  value,  be  cultivated 
for  several  generations  on  manured  and  irrigated 
soil,  it  becomes  in  time  quite  useless,  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  active  principles.  A  familiar 
example  is  afforded  by  the  .\lmond,  the  prussic 
acid-forming  glucoside  of  which,  always  present 
in  bitter  Almonds,  has  disappeared  from 
the  cultivated  sweet  Almond.  Conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years  as  to  the 
toxicity  of  different  varieties  of  Phaseolus  Beans, 
some  of  which  have  been  proved  to  contain 
prussic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside.  Recently 
Messrs.  Sc-uirn  and  Tommasi,  of  the  Rome  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Experiment  Station,  have  de- 
termined the  effect  of  nitrogenous  fertilisers  on 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  and  P.  multiflorus,  collecting 
and  analysing  the  seeds  in  each  case.  Particular 
attention  was  directed  to  the  amount  of  non- 
protein nitrogen,  which  is  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  toxic  principle.  The  results  conclusively 
show  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  non- 
protein in  the  Beans  from  the  unmannred  plants. 
The  application  of  sodium  nitrate,  for  example, 
reduces  the  amount  of  toxic  nitrogen  in  the  seeds 
to  about  one-third  of  that  present  in  the  seeds  of 
similar  plants  grown  on  unmamired  soil. 

English  Meadows  and  Upland   Farms. — 

At  Walker's  Galleries  is  an  exhibition  of  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Alice  Fowler  and  Frank 
Fowler.  The  drawings  of  each  artist  are  hung 
apart,  and  as  the  lirst-named  shows,  for  the  most 
part,  English  views  of  rural  and  garden  interest, 
and  the  latter  a  series  of  Japanese  and  Indian 
sketches,  they  form,  in  subject,  au  agreeable 
contrast.  Perhaps  the  Indian  views  by  Frank 
Fowler  show  more  of  that  quality  and  finish 
which  is  specially  looked  for  in  architectural 
drawings,  such  as  liis  charming  series  of  the  won- 
derful white  marble  domes  of  the  ever-fascinat- 
ing "  Taj  Mahal,"  which  he  has  depicted  in  the 
varying  light  and  effects  of  "  Morning,"  "  Noon- 
day," "  Evening,"  "  Night."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Alice  Fowler  excels  in  the  freshness  of 
her  colour  and  the  free  handling  of  that  medium 
which  is  so  easily  "overworked"  by  the 
strenuous  person;  for  "water  colours,"  like 
pastry,  need  a  light  hand  and  heart  in  the 
making.  And  we  must  confess  that  English  mea- 
dows and  Englisli  skies  have  a  charm  of  colour 
and  delicacy  of  time  which  cannot  be  eclipsed  or 
even  equalled  by  any  Oriental  magnificence  in 
contrasted  colour  or  unusual  form.  Simple 
studies  of  farm  incidents  delicately  accented  in 
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culour  and  form,  such  as  lier  "  Autumn  Plough- 
ing "  in  tile  eaih'  morning  mist,  with 
its  restrained  tinting  •  and  almost  mono- 
chromatic effect,  are  worth  many  times  more 
than  the  showy  sketches  set  forth  by  the  dabblers 
and  dashers  at  the  majority  of  the  "  one-man 
shows  "  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  "Rising 
the  Hill,"  again,  is  an  interesting  study  of  old- 
time  ploughing.  The  men  and  horses  are  deftly 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  and  the  warm,  up- 
turned earth,  cleverly  accented  by  dark  touches, 
which  resolve  themselves  into  birds  as  one  gazes 
at  this  record  of  a  phase  of  English  labour  which 
is  fast  becoming  foreign  and  unfamiliar  to  Eng- 
lish eyes.  It  remains  to  mention  "  The  First 
Spring  Day,"  in  which  a  dark,  Ivy-bound  tree, 
with  bare,  red  branches,  stands  out  conspicuously 
in  contrast  to  the  pale,  spring  colour  of  the  undu- 
lating meadow  land,  and  the  pale,  warm  tinting 
of  the  wind-blown  clouds  above  it.  The  touch  of 
silver-white  on  the  blossoming  Sloe  trees  strikes 
tlie  true  note  of  springtime.  Another  mood  is 
touched  by  a  low-toned  sketch  entitled  "  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Twilight,  a  thatched  cottage, 
warm,  fire-lighted  windows,  a  garden  gate, 
flanked  by  tall  Evening  Primroses,  opening  their 
yellow  hearts  in  welcome  to  the  returning 
labourer,  who  lifts  the  garden  latch,  strike  a  far- 
off  note  of  restfulness  and  peace — not  echoed  in 
Bond  Street!     Mary  L.  Bi-eahell. 

PuBUiCATrONS  Received.  —  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries.  Leaflet  No.  254  :  The 
Composition  of  Seaweed  and  Its  Use  as  Manure. 
Leaflet  No.  257  :  Tlie  International  Agricultural 
Institute  :  Its  Objects  and  Its  Publications. — 
Everyman's  Library,  edited  by  Ernest  Lillys.— 
An  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  by  VV.  I' 
Wright.  (London  :  J.  INI.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd  j 
Price  Is. —  Types  of  British  Vegetation,  by  A.  (i. 
Tausley.  (Cambridge  :  University  Press.)  Piice 
6s.  net. 


SCOTLAND. 

COST   OF    EDINBURGH   PARKS    AND 

GARDENS. 
The  accounts  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  for  the 
year  ending  May  15  last  have  just  been  published. 
The  expenditure  of  the  parks  and  gardens  is 
stated  as  £14,414  10s.  3d.,  and  the  revenue  from 
rents  of  pasturage  of  public  parks,  bowling  green, 
and  golf-course  dues,  &c.,  as  ±)2,632  17s.  l^d.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  there  is  in- 
cluded under  the  heading  of  capital  expenditure 
the  sum  of  £921  15s.  Yd.  for  new  works  at  public 
[Kirks. 

THE  WAVERLEY  MARKET  ROOF  GARDEN. 
It  is  proposed  by  the  Parks  Committee  of 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  to  remove  the  railings 
between  the  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  market 
and  Princes  Street.  This  suggestion  has  been 
made  for  some  time,  and  many  wilt  be  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  through.  A 
point  which  is  now  being  considered  is  regard- 
ing what  alterations  may  be  necessary  to  the 
roof  in  consequence  of  the  opening  up  of  the 
garden. 

A  GARDEN  SCHEME  FOR  THE  CALTON 
HILL,  EDINBURGH. 
A  S0MEWH.4T  extensive  scheme  is  put  forward 
for  the  improvement  of  the  historic  Calton  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  the  prominent  eminence  "which  is  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  visitors,  and  is  seen 
so  conspicuously  when  looking  towards  the  east 
end  of  Princes  Street  and  Waterloo  Place.  The 
proposal  is  to  improve  the  approaches  to  the  hill 
and  to  lay  out  gardens.  The  subject  has  been 
bixjached  at  some  of  the  meetings  in  connection 
with  the  forthcoming  municipal  election,  and  has, 
so  far,  been  well  received,  although  it  remains 
to  be  fully  considered  bv  the  council. 


BAMBUSA  FASTUOSA. 

The  illustration  at  li-.  136  shows  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  Bamboo  growing  in  a  small 
front  garden  at  Reading,  and  forming,  for 
such  a  situation,  a  very  sti'iking  and  beautiful 
object.  ;\lr.  T.  W.  Henwood  informed  me  that 
he  planted  it  as  a  single  growth  about  12  years 
ago,  after  preparing  a  special  station  for  it  by 
digging  out  a  load  of  soil  and  replacing  it  with 
new  soil,  enriched  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cow 
manure,  which  was  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
soil.  After  planting  somewhat  firmly,  it  was 
liberally    watered,    and    a    top-dressing    of    cow- 


THE  FOURTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  GENETICS,  PARIS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  2S7.) 

HYBRIDS. 

Campanula    pyraveksi. 

Mr.    F.    Cayeux,    Seedsman,    8,    Quai    de    la 

Megisserie,   Paris,   described  a  new  Campanula, 

the  result  of  a  cross   between  C.   versicolor  and 

C.    pyramidalis.       The   hybrid   to  which   he   has 

given    the    significant    name    of   C.    pyraversi    is 

fertile.     Many  of  its  characters  are  int^-rmediate 

between  tliose  of  the  parents;  amongst  others. 


Ij6.    -BAMBUSA    FASIUOSA. 


manure  applied  about  a  week  afterwards.  A 
similar'  dressing  was  given  every  season 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  plenty  of  water 
has  been  supplied  during  the  summer  months. 
The  exposure  is  east  and  north,  protection  being 
only  afforded  by  the  house  on  the  west.  At  pre- 
sent the  plant  consists  of  a  compact  bunch  of 
stout  rods,  each  rod  being  over  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  bearing  foliage  nearly  30  feet  high. 
As  will  be  seen,  it  is  of  more  compact  habit 
than  most  Bamboos,  and,  by  its  graceful  growth 
and  perfect  hardiness,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  its 
oosition.     C.  T.  P. 


flower  colour  and  diameter,  number  of  flowers  in 
each  group  on  flower-stem,  and  so  on.  Other 
characters  are  those  of  one  or  other  parent  and 
persist ;  for  example,  the  glands  on  the  teeth  of 
the  leaves  and  prolonged  period  of  flowering  are 
paternal  characters,  yet  other  characters  are 
new.     namely    length     of    petioles     and    radical 

Hybrid  Peas. 

Mr.  Arthur  Sutton  gave  an  account  of  crosses 
between  a  wild  Pea  of  Palestine,  collected  by 
himself,  and  the  culinary  Pea,  Pisum  sativum. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  obtain  evi- 
dence   of    specific     identity    of    the     wild    with 
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the  domestic  Pea.  Mr.  Sutton  found  the  wild 
Pea  in  19D4.  It  grows  to  a  height  »i  about 
1  metre,  and,  though  it  has  green  leaf  axils, 
was  found,  when  grown  from  seed  at  Reading, 
to  bear  unicoioured  magenta  flowers  and  olive- 
green   brown-spotted   seeds. 

Crosses  were  made  between  the  Palestine  Pea 
and  Pisum  sativum  and  also  between  the  former 
and  P.  arvense,  which  is  sometimes  considered 
to  be  a  sub-variety  of  P.  sativum. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  Fi  plants 
were  sterile,  but  in  four  cases,  two  being 
crosses  with  P.  sativum  and  two  with  P.  arvense, 
Fj  and  l'-3  generations  were  obtained.  The  Fi 
generation  showed  that  colour  is  doniiuant, 
and  that  the  colour  was  not  uniform  but  "  bi- 
color."  As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  the  Palestine  Pea  is  a 
precursor  of  the  commercial  Pea,  for,  though 
certain  among  the  hybrids  proved  fertile,  yet  tlie 
general  characters  of  the  Palestine  Pea — coloured 
Sowers,  denticulate  leaves,  woolly  hairs  in  the 
pods,  character  of  seed — are  very  different  from 
those  of  P.  sativum. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
seeds  of  the  Palestine  Pea  and  its  hybrid  progeny. 

THE  UNIFORJIITY  OF  FIRST  GENERATION 
HYBRIDS. 

Mr.  Gard,  reporting  the  results  of  experiments 
with  plants  of  the  genus  Cistus,  drew  attention 
to  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the  first 
Kenoratirn  of  a  hybrid  consists  of  uniform 
individiirils. 

In  Cislus  crosses  the  first  generation  consists 
of  individuals  which  differ  with  respect  to  foliar 
and  other  characters.  Further  reciprocal  crosses 
between  Cistuses  are  in  some  cases  identical  and 
in  others  not. 

Professor  Swingle  also  showed  different  types  of 
plants  obtained  in  the  Fi  of  Citrus  crosses. 

HYr.niD  "  TOBACCO  "  PLANTS. 

Mr.  iM.  ''■.  Bellair,  Head  Gardener  at  the 
National  Palaces,  recorded  results  obtained  by 
crossing  si>ecie6  of  Nicotiana. 

N.  sylvestris  pollinated  by  T.  tabacum  yields 
an  Fi.  "exhibiting  in  most  respects  the  characters 
of  the  latter  species.  The  F.j  generation  yields  a 
number  of  types  of  which  some  are  sterile,  others 
feebly  fertile.  In  F3  plants  resembling  the  two 
parents  are  obtained.  Those  derived  from  Nico- 
tiana sylvestris  and  N.  tabacum  do  not  behave 
like  the  pure  species.  When  crossed  with  one 
another  they  produce  a  large  series  of  forms : 
giants,  dwarfs,  white,  rose,  red-coloured,  and 
striped  flowers. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  CULTIVATED  OATS. 

Mr.  L.  Trabut  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
Oats  in  cultivation  are  derived  from  several 
natural  species.  General  opinion  holds  that 
the  Oats  of  cultivation  (Avena  eativa)  ar«  de- 
rived  from  A.   fatua. 

A  study  of  the  Oats  of  the  Mediterranean 
region  has  led  Mr.  Trabut  to  conclude  that  they 
are  derived  from  A.  sterilis.  Other  cultivated 
Oats  are  to  be  regarded  as  descended  from  A. 
barbata. 

The  g-eneral  conclusion  reached  is  that  Oats 
of  temperate  and  mountainous  regions  are 
descended  from  A.  fatua;  those  of  southern 
Oats  are  to  be  regarded  as  descended  from  A. 
barbata. 

DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

.Miss  E.  K.  Saunder.s,  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
hi  idge.  gave  a  resume  of  her  work  on  the  genetics 
■of  double  flowers.  In  Stocks,  the  doubles  form 
neither  pollen  nor  ovules,  and  are  derived  from 
seed  produced  by  pollinating  singles  with  pollen 
derived  from  single  plants.  Two  types  of  singles 
exist :  true  singles  and  what  may  be  called 
"  double  singles."  These  two  forms,  though  in- 
distinguishable, behave  entirely  different  w-ith 
leaoect  lo  reproduction.  The  true  singles  yield 
oniv  sind?  flowered  progeny  ;  the  double-singles 
give  ris?  to  both  doubles  and  singles,  and  gener- 
ally to  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter. 

From  the  behaviour  of  double -singles  when 
•crossed  with  singles,  it  is  concluded  that  the 
character  "  single  "  is  determined  by  the  pre- 
sence of  two  factors,  the  double  character  apjjears 
in  the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  these  factors. 
The  pollen  of  the  double-singles  (singles  which, 
when  crossed  with  sins;les,  yield  singles  and 
double")    is   incapable   of   carrying   one    or    the 


other  of  the  two  factors  which  produce  singleness. 
The  whole  investigation  is  of  the  greatest 
scientific  interest,  and  shows  how  by  patient  ex- 
periment the  most  difficult  cases  may  be  found  to 
conform  with  Jlendelian  law. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Miss 
Saunders  confirms  to  some  extent  the  opinion 
which  has  been  put  forward  often,  that  old  seed 
gives  a  higher  proportion  of  doubles  than  is  given 
by  fresh  seed.  This  she  attributes  to  the  greater 
vitality  of  doubles.  The  suggestion  made  by 
Chate  that  seed  situat.ed  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  capsule  gives  a  high  proportion  of  doubles 
is  not  confirmed.  If  the  former  view  turns  out 
to  be  correct,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  rogue 
out  the  singles  by  artificial  means,  and  so  to 
secure  seed  giving  doubles  only. 

"LEFT-HANDED  AND  RIGHT  HANDED  " 
CEREALS. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Compton,  Botanical  Laboratory, 
Cambridge,  has  investigated  the  inheritance  of 
"  left-handedness  "  and  "  right-handedness  "  in 
the  leaves  of  various  cereals.  As  is  well  known, 
the  leaf  of  Barley,  Oat,  Maize,  &c.,  is,  when 
young,  so  rolkd  that  one  edge  covers  the  other, 
i'he  rolling  may  be  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
and  hence  the  one  may  be  termed  right  and  the 
other  left-handed.  Breeding  tests  indicate  that 
the  character  is  not  hereditary,  the  proportion  of 
Itft-handed  to  right-handed  leaves  remaniing  con- 
stant, no  matter  whether  the  parent  was  left-  or 
right-handed   with   respect   to   its  leaves. 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  with  respect 
to  the  spiral  twist  which  characterises  mature 
leaves  of  Barley  and  Oat. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  OF   HIGH  ' 
BREAD-MAKING  VALUE. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Saunders,  Cerealist  to  the 
Government  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa,  gave 
an  account  of  experiments  conducted  in  Canada 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  varieties  of  Wheat 
having  both  the  qualities  of  earlinesa  and  high 
bread-making  value. 

The  variety  popular  in  Canada,  Red  Fife,  gives 
good  results,  but  is  somewhat  late  in  certain 
regions  of  Canada.  Not  one  of  the  imported 
early  Wheats  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  hence 
it  has  been  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hybridi- 
sation, and  to  determine  by  baking  tests  the 
value  of  the  grain  produced  from  the  hybrids  and 
their  descendants. 

Mr.  Saunders  dissents  from  the  view  that 
"  strength  "  in  W'heat  is  a  simple  Mendelian 
character.  He  holds  that  it  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  and  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
quality  "  strength  "  with  respect  to  heredity  is 
as  yet  far  from  determined. 

PARTHENOGENESIS. 
Mrs.  R.  Haig  Thomas  contributed  a  paper  on 
Nicotiana  hybrids,  in  which  inheritance  of 
flower  colours  was  described.  In  Nicotiana 
SanderjE  and  N.  aflfinis  segregation  of  colour 
occurred  in  Fi  ;  the  reds  selfed  produced  in 
P2  reds,  violets,  and  whites  ;  the  violets  selfed 
gave  violets  and  whites.  In  the  course  of  her 
experiments  Mrs.  Haig  Thomas  has  discovered 
that  parthenogenesis  occurs  in  several  species  and 
varieties  of  Nicotiana.  She  has  also  demon- 
strrt-d  a  like  production  of  fertile  seed  without 
pollination  in  (Enothera  biennis. 

OA.METIC  COUPLING  AND  REPULSION. 

Results  of  great  importance  from  the  theoreti- 
cal standpoint  were  announced  by  Mr.  Bateson 
and  Professor  Punnett.  As  is  well  known, 
in  the  simplest  case  of  a  cross  between  plants 
rliffering  in  respect  of  two  factors,  the  hybrid 
gives  rise  to  gametes  of  four  kinds,  which 
are  produced  in  equal  numbers.  In  such  a  case 
the  gametic  series  may  be  written  thus: 
1  AB     :     1  Ab     :     1  aB      :     1  ab 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found  that 
certain  kinds  of  gametes  are  produced  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  others,  and  experiment  has 
.shown  that  the  gametic  series  in  such  cases  may 
be  of  any  one  of  the  following  forms: — 

3  AB      :     1  Ab      :     1  aB      :       1  ab 
7  A"     :     1  Ab     :     1  aB      :      7  ab 
15  AB      :     1  Ab     :     1  aB      :     15  ab 
and  so  on,  the  general  expression  being 

(n— 1)   AB      :     1   Ab      :     1  aB      :     (n— 1)  ab. 


These  cases,  in  which  the  end  terms  of  the 
series  of  gametes  are  greater  than  the  middle 
terms  have  been  spoken  of  as  "  partial 
coupling,"  the  name  implying  the  idea  that  the 
factors  A  and  B  are  associated,  or  coupled,  to- 
gether in  gametogenesis,  so  that  they  tend  to 
pass  both  to  the  same  germ  cell.  At  the  same  time, 
other  cases  are  known  in  which,  to  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  offspring,  the  same  two  factors  ap- 
pear to  be  repelled  from  one  another.  The  re- 
sults obtained  hitherto  suggest  that  the  repulsion 
is  complete,  and  such  that  both  factors  never 
pass  into  one  and  the  same  gamete.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  occurrence  of 
coupling  or  repulsion  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  hybrid  is  built  up,  so  that  if  a  parent 
AB  were  crossed  with  a  parent  ab  coupling 
occurs,  but  if  the  cross  were  made  the  other  way 
— Ab  X  aB — the  factors  appear  to  be  repelled 
from  another. 

This  year,  Punnett's  experiments  with  Sweet 
Peas,  in  which  the  characters  concerned  were 
sterility  and  a  curious  malformation  of  the  flower 
(Cretin  Pea)  have  shown  that  repulsion  is  not 
complete,  but  that  the  gametic  series  is 
1  AB  :  3  Ab  :  3  aB  :  1  ab.  Such 
a  series  of  gametes  would  give  a  very  small  num- 
ber (1  in  64)  of  offspring  of  the  type  ab.  It  is 
evident  that  the  greater  the  discrepancy  between 
the  values  of  the  middle  and  end  terms  of  the 
gametic  series,  the  smaller  will  be  the  number  of 
recessives  in  F.2,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  supposed  cases  of  complete  repulsion 
really  represent  the  formation  of  a  gametic  scries 
of  the  form 

1  AB      :     (n— 1)  Ab      :     (n— 1)  aB      :     1  ab 
where   n   has   one   of   the   liigher   values,    8,    16, 
52,  &c. 

Thus  we  get  an  explanation  of  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  single  recessive  plant  in  families 
exhibiting  repulsion,  a  phenomenon  which  has 
hitherto  been  quite  obscure. 

It  appenrs  then  that,  in  general,  a  di-hybrid 
may  produce  gametes  in  any  one  of  a  scries  of 
forms,  ranging  from 

(n-1)      :     1      :     1      :     (n-1) 
on  the  one  side.  thron;;h 

1:1:1:1 
up  to 

1      :     (n-1)      :     (n-1)      :     1 

Bateson  and  Punnett  point  out  that  the  concep- 
tion embodied  in  the  terms  "  partial  coupling  " 
and  "  repulsion "  is  no  longer  justified,  the 
phenomenon  being  more  accurately  described  as 
a  "  reduplication  of  terms  "  in  a  series  of 
gametes. 

EXPERIMENTS     AT     BURBAGE. 

Mr.  Hurst  gave  an  account  of  the  cxt<Misive 
experiments  which  are  being  carried  out  at  his 
experimental  station  at  Burbage,  Leicester. 

These  experiments  are  planned  on  a  large  scale 
and  embrace  many  plants  of  commercial  im- 
portance. 

The  object  of  experiments  with  Peas  is  to  ob- 
tain pure  Ihies  (of  homozygous  forms)  so  that,  as 
it  is  hoped,  rogues  will  bo  eliminated  from  the 
strains  finally  chosen  for  distribution.  Other 
plants  in  course  of  being  investigated  genetically 
by  Mr.  Hurst  include  Sweet  Peas,  Orchids, 
Ro.ses,  Rhododendrons,  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

A  number  of  papers  dealing  with  other  than 
the  hciiticnitural  aspect  of  genetics  was  also  pre- 
sented to  the  conference. 


©bituavjj. 

Mrs.  Tuhton.  —  Readers  of  the  Oardenfrs' 
Chronicle  will  sympathise  with  Mr.  Thomas  Tur- 
ton,  gardener  at  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  in  the 
loss  he  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Turton  died  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Sherborne  on  the  23rd.  She  leaves  a 
family,  the  members  of  which  are  mostly  grown 
up.  I  have  known  Mr.  Turton  since  1872,  and 
he  is  greatly  respected.     IF.  .7.  O. 
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ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EKHIBIIION,  1912. 

(bee  aUo  article  on  page  30G.) 
We  are  informed  in  an  official  communication 
that,  in  consideration  of  numerous  requests  from 
representatives  of  the  horticultural  world,  the 
Directors  of  the  Royal  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  have  decided  to  provide  special 
facilities  for  professional  gardeners,  and  also  to 
reduce  the  charges  for  admission  of  the  general 
public. 

The  prices  originally  fixed  for  the  eight  days 
of  the  Exhibition  are  as  follow  : — 


3rd 
4th 
5th 


10    0 
5    0 


10  0 
5  0 
2     (J 


Ail  subsequent  days       1    0 

The  following  tariff  has  now  been  arranged : — 

1st  day,  until  5  p.m.,  as  before  £2    2    0  after  5  p.m.  il 
2nd  „  „  ,,110 

3rd  „  „  „  10    0 

4th   „  „  ,,  5    0 

5th   ,,      throughout  the  day      2    6 

Throughout  the  day  on  all  subsequent  days  ...  1    0 

The  special  rates  for  professional  gardeners 
are : — 

s.  d. 

2nd  day 5    0|   throughout 

3rd    , 2    b'r      the  day 

4th  and  ail  subsequent  days    1    0  J  ■' 

which  involve,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  great  con- 
cession. 

The  Directors  have  retained  the  original  prices 
for  admission  during  the  greater  part  of  each 
day,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  limited  space  at 
their  disposal.  The  actual  size  of  the  ground  is 
21  acres ;  but  at  least  seven  acres  are  occupied 
by  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  which  leaves  only  14 
acres  for  tents,  exhibits,  offices,  &c.,  &c.  Ap- 
plications for  space  have,  naturally,  been  very 
numerous,  and  ground  has  to  be  allotted  lor 
paths,  promenades,  and  so  forth.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  apart  from  the  visitors 
themselves,  there  will  be  a  large  number — say, 
3,000 — of  officials  and  servants,  including  jury- 
men, exhibitors,   attendants,  &c. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  that  in 
the  floricultural  section  of  the  Exhibition, 
British  growers  have  made  a  very  ready  re- 
sponse to  the  invitations  addressed  to  them. 
Foreign  floriculturists  from  most  parts  of  the 
world  are  also  applying  for  exhibition  space, 
so  that  the  international  character  of  the  show 
will  be  well   maintained. 

Among  the  most  recent  donors  of  special 
prizes  are  Messrs.  Clay  &  Sons,  who  are  offering 
for  competition  in  the  Rose  class,  a  silver  gill 
Rose  bowl,  valued  at  80  guineas. 

Turning  to  the  interesting  subject  of  horti- 
cultural sundries,  this  section  is  likely  to 
exhibit  a  completeness  never  before  witnessed 
in  this  country.  The  exhibits  will  be  given 
prominent  positions  in  the  grounds,  both 
under  cover  and  in  the  open.  In  every  case, 
the  awards  will  be  made  by  special  jurymen  ; 
thus,  in  the  classes  for  sundries,  only  men  who 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  matters  will 
officiate. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 
The  Recent  Fruit  Show.  —  I  was  very 
pleased  to  .see  that  someone  had  raised  the 
question  of  judging  at  the  recent  Fruit  Show. 
Being  an  exhibitor  at  this  particular  show,  one 
does  not  like  to  be  the  first  to  complain,  but  the 
points  raised  by  A.  (see  p.  293)  did  not  affect  me 
in  the  least.  I  noticed  his  point,  in  the  class 
for  "Any  other  cooking  variety,"  that  the 
Blenheim  Pippin  was  awarded  2nd  and  3rd 
prizes  respectively.  A  fact  of  this  kind  should 
not  pass  the  eye  of  any  keen  judge,  and  I  con- 
sider it  detrimental  to  other  exhibitors  who,  pro- 
bably, had  as  good  dishes  of  this  particular 
Apple  as  the  exhibitor  who  gained  an  award, 
but  lost  their  chance  by  having  exhibited 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 
There  is  one  yet  more  important  point  which 
needs  urgent  attention,  namely,  that  the  judges 
intermingle  with  the  exhibitors  during  the  time 
of  staging  the  exhibits.  This  was  freely  done 
at   this   particular   show.        Some    will   probably 


say,  the  best  is  the  best.  I  quite  agree,  but 
should  two  exhibits  run  each  other  very  close, 
as  did  some  of  the  exhibits  there,  the  judge 
would  naturally  lean  towards  a  friend's  exhibit. 
I  have  judged  at  several  shows,  and  have  always 
on  the  arrival  at  the  show  been  conducted  to 
the  secretary's  tent,  there  to  await  the  report 
of  the  staging  stewards  that  the  exhibits  were 
ready  for  judging,  and  I  thi'nk  that  the  R.H.S. 
will  do  well  in  future  to  see  that  this  practice  is 
followed  at  the  Society's  fruit  show.     Fairphii/. 

Fruit  Manual. — Yorkshire  Gardener,  p.  272, 
voices  the  wish  of  many  fruit-growers,  namely, 
that  an  up-to-date  fruit  manual  should  be  com- 
piled. The  necessity  for  an  airthoritative  work 
was  exemplified  at  the  recent  R.H..S.  Fruit 
Show.  In  the  "  single-dish  "  classes  for  Pears, 
among  several  dishes  of  the  variety  Thompson 
exhibited,  was  one  apparently  somewhat  out  of 
character,  the  name  of  which  the  judges  in  their 
wisdom  crossed  out.  Among  the  experts  who 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinion  were  the  two 
well-known  veterans,  namely,  ilr.  Charless  Ross 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  the  latter  formerly  of 
Grimston  Park,  Yorkshire.      Willmot  H.   Yates. 

Narcissus    Fly    (Merodon    equestris). — 

Until  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  gave  his  experience 
some  time  since  (I  believe  in  the  Gardeners' 
Clironiele)  of  the  Narcissus  grub  being  found  in 
bulbs  of  Lilies,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  authentic 
information  existed  of  the  pest  in  question  attack- 
ing other  than  Amaryllidaceous  plants.  There  is 
a  note  on  the  subject  in  the  present  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  .Socinty,  p.  123.  I  have 
repeatedly  found  the  larvas  of  Merodon  in  Dutch 
cultivated  bulbs  of  Galtonia  candicans,  the 
.earliest  instance,  so  far  as  memory  serves  me, 
being  about  22  years  ago.  At  no  time  have  I 
atl<>mpted  to  breed  out  the  flies,  for  the  grub 
being  well  known  to  me  I  took  the  same  pre- 
caution then  as  now  of  putting  all  affected  bulbs 
into  the  fire.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason 
for  cultivators  of  bulbous  plants  of  all  descrip- 
tions to  be  on  the  watch  for  this  pest.  In  the 
case  of  the  Daffodil,  discolouration  of  the  outer 
tissues  of  the  bulb  is  a  not  infrequent  indication 
of  the  presence  of  the  grub,  though  it  may  be  as 
frequently  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bulb  mite, 
Rhizaglyphus.     E.  II.  Jenkins.  Hampton  Hill. 

Cattle  Poisoned  by  Laburnum.— Some 
ten  days  ago  I  cut  down  two  Laburnum  trees, 
and  they  fell  into  my  neighbour's  field.  I  did  not 
have  them  gathered  up  immediately,  and  during 
the  night  cattle  ate  of  the  tops,  which  contained 
foliage  and  seed  pods.  Three  days  later 
the  farmer  found  his  cattle  unable  to  stand. 
There  are  a  good  many  Oak  trees  in  the  field, 
and  we  both  thought  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  Acorns.  One  cow  in  calf  died ; 
a  postmortem  examination  was  made,  and 
to  our  surprise,  no  Acorns  were  found.  The 
inside  of  the  beast  was  quite  black.  The  farmer, 
not  satisfied,  sent  for  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  he  said  that  the  bea.st  had  been  poisoned. 
The  second  beast  now  is  dead,  a  bull,  and  two 
more  j'earlings  (bullocks)  are  down.  The  veter- 
inary surgeon  does  not  give  anj'  hopes  of  their 
recovery.  The  veterinary  tells  me  that  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  unusual  season.  Had 
there  been  any  grass  for  the  cattle  they  would 
not  have  eaten  so  liberally  of  the  Lalournum, 
and,  secondly,  had  there  been  grass  it  would 
have  passed  through  them.  Vegetation,  having 
no  nature  in  it,  caused  the  stoppage,  and  then 
the  Laburnum  seed  caused  death.     Gardener. 

Seedling  Apples.— Referring  to  Mr.  Bun- 
yard's  interesting  article  (see  p.  293),  I  have  two 
now  Apples,  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
raised  from  seeds  of  Fearn's  Pippin  seven  years 
ago  and  grafted  on  to  the  Crab  stock.  The  seed- 
ling trees,  from  which  the  grafts  were  taken,  were 
exactly  as  Mr.  Bunyard  describes,  and  I  feared 
they  had  reverted  to  the  Crab  ;  but,  when  grafted, 
they  both  grew  satisfactorily.  Neither  is  quite 
the  same  as  the  female  parent,  but  one  largely 
partakes  of  that  parent,  both  in  colour  of  blos- 
som and  in  fruit.  The  other  differs  greatly  both 
in  blossom  and  in  fruit.  I  am,  by  pruning,  get- 
ting the  "  free  "  stocks  to  grow  in  the  way 
usually  desired.  There  grew  a  third  sort  from 
the  same  sowing  of  pips,  but  it  has  not  fruited 
yet.  The  foliage  shows  it  to  be  distinct  from 
the  other  two  and  from  the  parent.  S.  Jaehson, 
Clinton   House,   Kinr/slrind.  I'^hrewshunj. 


Ripening  OF  Wood  in  Apples  and  Pears. — 

With  reference  to  iSIr.  Bailey's  letter  on  the 
above  subject,  your  Report  on  Fruit  Crops  for 
Kent  last  July  (p.  67)  shows : — Apples  :  Average, 
5;  over,  2;  under,  2.  I'ears  :  Average,  1;  under, 
8.  This  looks  as  if  "  bumper  crops  "  were  not 
general.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  quality 
of  Apples  is  not  affected  by  the  weather  of  the 
previous  summer.  Alfred  0.  Walker,  Ulcombe 
Place,    near  Maidstone. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  (see  p.  272). — On  read- 
ing Mr.  Divers'  letter  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  two  different  things  must  be  doing  duty  under 
the  one  name.  Years  ago  I  used  to  have  a  plant 
bearing  the  name  Ampelopsis  japonica,  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  one  known  as  R.  Toxi- 
codendron. Its  chief  characteristics  were  that  it 
was  difficult  to  propagate,  and  that  it  coloured 
beautifully  in  the  autumn.  The  best  plant  of  it 
I  ever  saw  was  in  the  angle  of  a  rather  high  wafl 
at  Ravensdale  Park  between  Newry  and 
Dundalk,  and  it  was  the  glory  of  the  garden 
every  autumn.  I  used  to  get  a  few  plants  occa- 
sionally from  Tunbridge  Wells,  but  they  were 
always  grafted  and  probably  always  upon  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  because  I  once  saw  in  a  garden 
to  which  I  had  sent  it  both  growing  from  a 
common  root.  R.  Toxicodendron  never  colours 
here  in  the  autumn  to  more  than  a  browny- 
yellow,  and  because  Mr.  Divers  refers  to  the 
change  of  colour  and  the  immunity  of  his 
workers  from  eczema,  it  is  probable  that  he  has 
Ampelopsis  japonica  and  not  the  Rhus  at  all. 
T.  Smil/i,  Newry. 

The    Celery  Disease  (Cercospora   Apii) 

has  now  become  very  prevalent  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  So  bad  in  fact  that  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  grow  Celery  without  periodical  spray- 
ing. I  am  afraid  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have 
done  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  growers 
will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  and  spray  this 
crop  just  as  they  do  Potatos.  How  this  disease 
has  become  so  prevalent  here  I  cannot  say.  I 
have  heard  the  theory  advanced  that  the  infec- 
tion may  have  come  through  seed  saved  from  in- 
fected plants.  I  have  never  had  this  disease  in 
my  own  plants  until  the  present  year,  but  I 
know  others  who  are  troubled  with  it  every  year, 
and  they  were  not  able  to  produce  good  Celery 
until  they  started  spraying.  I  sprayed  half  the 
Celery  here  several  weeks  ago,  and  am  glad  to 
say  it  is  nearly  clean  now,  though  at  the  time 
it  was  badly  affected.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  hear  from  growers  in  Eng 
hind  if  the  disease  is  spreading,  and  what 
steps  are  being  taken  to  combat  it.  I). 
Calthorpe,  The  Gardens,  Ballyheigue  Castle, 
Ballyheiijue.   Co.   Kerry. 

Experiments  in  the  Pollination  and 
Setting  of  Fruit. — The  notes  on  pp.  254  and 
255  on  this  subject  are  of  very  deep  interest. 
My  experience  is  that  ordinary  varieties  are  not 
really  good  agents  to  supply  the  pollen ;  it  is 
not  potent  enough  to  produce  good  crops.  The 
species  produce  much  better  and  more  fertile 
pollen  for  fructification  than  the  varieties.  The 
Common  English  Crab,  or  the  Siberian  Crab, 
planted  amongst  a  batch  of  Apples,  works 
wonders.  During  1904-1908,  in  the  nur- 
series of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  make  these  nur- 
series more  interesting  and  ornamental  by  the 
plantation  of  mixed  borders.  The  assortment  of 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  disposal  of  the  planter 
was  very  limited,  and  intermixed  therewith  were 
many  varieties  of  Crabs,  including  the  varieties 
John  Downie,  Siberian,  and  others.  Adjoining 
these  ornamental  borders  were  fruit  trees  of  all 
sizes  and  varieties,  ranging  from  one  to  ten 
years  old.  At  a  glance,  the  observer  could  see. 
in  a  kind  of  cycle  from  the  Crab,  the  effect 
of  fruit  production  from  the  pollination  of  these 
Crabs.  At  this  period  I  was  in  communication 
with  a  horticultural  teacher  in  the  Government 
School  of  Gardening,  at  Buda  Pesth.  I  told  him 
of  my  suspicion  that  the  species,  if  employed  for 
pollination,  was  the  right  thing.  The  idea  was 
put  into  practice,  and  has  proved  successful  in 
Hungary.  Further,  I  suggested  a  classification, 
placing  Codlins,  Pippins,  Pearmains,  Non- 
pareils, Russets,  Reinettes,  Pomeroys,  Cos- 
tards, and  Crabs  in  sections.  In  the  Buda  Pesth 
School  of  Gardening  better  results  were  obtained 
from  the  pollination  within  a  given  class  than 
by  using  the  pollen  of  a  Pearmain  on  a  Pippin, 
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or  a  Codlin  on  a  Russet ;  but  where  Crab  pollen 
was  used,  excellent  results  ensued.  I  have  tried 
Crab  pollen  to  set  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  by 
planting  a  tree  of  the  variety  of  John  Downie 
amidst  a  dozen  trees.  I  have  carried  branches 
of  Crab  Apple  blossom,  and  set  them  up  in 
jars  of  water,  and  I  have  also  used  a  pencil 
brush  to  carry  pollen  to  impregnate  the 
flowers,  and  found  every  fruit  to  set.  In 
my  lectures  on  fruit  I  am  strongly  re- 
commending the  planting  of  a  Crab  of  some 
kind,  Jolm  Downie,  Dartmouth,  Siberian,  or 
some  other  variety ;  they  are  useful  and  orna- 
mental. A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  gardens 
of  Croxdale  HaJl,  Co.  Durham.  JMany  varieties 
of  Crab  are  to  be  found  in  the  shrubberies, 
with  the  result  that  Apple  trees  of  all  sorts 
bear  very  heavy  crops.  JIany  readers  of 
the  Gurdeners'  Chronicle  can  doubtless  re- 
member an  ancient  manor  house  or  old 
farmstead  with  its  orchard,  where  invariably  a 
Crab  (Siberian)  was  to  be  found.  Whether  it 
was  so  planted  there  for  its  beauty  or  its  fer- 
tility in  assisting  other  Apple  crops  one  cannot 
say."  There  the  Crabs  are,  and  though  the  old 
orchard  produces  fruits  of  inferior  quality,  it 
rarely  misses  a  crop.  I  venture  to  say,  if  Jlr.  C. 
ilartin,  manager  of  the  Toddington  Orchard 
Co.,  in  Glouce.stershire,  were  to  plant  one  John 
Downie  Crab  to  every  25  trees  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  intermixed,  the  results  would  astonish 
him.  The  planting  season  is  now  upon  us.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  procure  a  few  Crabs.  Mr. 
Hooper  docs  not  tell  us  if  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  was  used  in  any  experiments  of  pollina- 
tion. I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  my  experiences 
on  the  pollination  of  other  fruits,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  am  encroaching  on  your  space  at  the 
present  time.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  in  communication  with  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Stock,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  on  this  and  other 
allied  subjects.  Any  useful  information  I  re- 
ceive I  shall  be  pleased  to  impart.  John  Smith, 
County  Chuncil  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  IJor- 
ticulture. 


SOCIETIES. 

EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

OcToitKK  24.— The  atti  iidance  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  tlie  Committees  on  Tuesday  last  was 
greater  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
notwithsUindiiig  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 
Hardy  trees  and  shrubs  largely  predominated,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  mild  weather,  cut 
flowers  from  the  open  ground  were  of  high 
quality.  The  splendid  collection  of  hybrid 
Nerines  from  Mr.  Elwee  found  many  admirers, 
and  fidly  deserved  the  awards  which  they  re- 
ceived. 

The  Fi.OR.\r.  Committee  recommended  13 
Awards  of  Merit,  four  of  these  being  for  Nerines. 
The  same  Committee  awarded  14  medals  for 
groups. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  two 
First-class  Certificates  and  one  Award  of  Merit, 
while  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Co-mmittee  rc- 
conmiended  an  Award  of  Merit  to  a  variety  of 
Plum,   being  a  sport  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Ksq.,  and  Henry  15. 
May,  Esq.,  (Chairmen) ;  and  Messrs.  A.  Kings- 
mill,  W .  J.  Bean,  John  Green,  O.  Reuthe,  John 
Dickson,  Wra.  J.  James,  Charles  T.  Druery,  C. 
R.  Fielder,  J.  F.  McLeod,  C.  Blick,  W.  Howe, 
J.  Jennings,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  Dixon, 
Arthur  Turner,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  J.  T.  Ben- 
nett-Pot, W.  P.  Thomson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  George  Paul,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  F. 
Page  Roberts,  E.  H.  Jenkins  and  James  Hudson. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
staged  a  large  collection  of  Ferns,  which  con- 
sisted entirely  of  120  species  and  varieties  of 
Adiantum.  On  the  opposite  table  Messrs.  May 
arranged  well-flowered  pot  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  several  varieties,  and  simi- 
lar specimens  of  Begonia  Aglaia.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  filled  one 
end  of  the  Hall  with  a  magnificent  collection  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  At  the  back  there  were 
tali  standards  of  Scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea), 
with  brilliantly-coloured  leaves,  whilst  in  the  fore- 
ground smaller  plants  of  such  useful  shrubs  as 


Berberis  Thunbergii.  Kadsura  japonica,  and 
Smilax  caduca  also  supplied  vivid  colouring.  Such 
variegated  shrubs  as  Eurya  latifolia  variegata, 
Osraanthus  Aquifolium  ilicifolius  argenteo-varie- 
gatus  (a  choice  shrub  with  an  unfortunate  string 
of  names),  Rhamnus  alaternus  vaiiegata,  and  sev- 
eral forms  of  Ivy,  Holly,  and  Cupressus,  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  many  dark-green  subjects. 
A  few  plants  of  Symphoricarpus  occidentalis  bore 
heavy  crops  of  large,  white  fruits,  and  the  com- 
mon Jlyrtle  was  also  fruiting.  Jlessrs.  Veitch's 
exhibit  of  greenhouse  plants  made  a  bright  show. 
Bouvardias  in  variety,  and  a  batch  of  Nerine 
Fothergillii  major,  with  compact  spikes  of  flowers, 
showed  good  cultivation.  In  the  middle  of  this 
collection  there  was  a  large  batch  of  that  valuable 
winter-flowering  Begonia  "  Jlrs.  Heal  "  in  full 
flower.  A  bamboo  stand  decorated  with  red  and 
white  Lapagerias  and  surrounded  with  fruiting 
Oianges  attracted  a  deal  of  attention.  (Silver- 
gilt   Flora   iledal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a 
splendid  collection  of  Bamboos,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  wall  space.  This  huge  exhibit  illus- 
tiated  the  interesting  variety  of  Bamboos  now  in 
commerce.  At  the  back  of  the  group  there  were 
tall  and  stately  culms  of  Phyllostachys  Henonis, 
and  the  even  taller  P.  fastuosa.  Graceful  semi- 
pendulous  growths  of  the  half-hardy  Arundinaria 
Falconeri  and  Arundinaria  nitida  occupied  promi- 
nent positions.  The  dwarf  Bambusa  disticha,  on 
which  the  Japanese  practise  their  dwarfing  art, 
was  present,  as  also  was  Arundinaria  Fortune! 
variegata,  in  which  the  white  streaks  were  clear 
atjd  distinct.  Bambusa  marmorea  variegata  has 
less  green  in  its  leaves,  but  the  variegation  is  not 
so  clear.  Bambusa  tessellata  is  a  desirable  low- 
growing  species  with  large,  glossy  leaves.  Mr. 
RrsSELL  also  filled  half  of  one  of  the  tables 
with  a  collection  of  berried  shrubs  and  .scvei-al 
flowering  plants  of  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles. The  berried  subjects  included  good  ex- 
amples of  CratiEgus  Pyracantha,  Aucubas,  Skim- 
ini,-is,  Pernettyas,  Hollies  with  vellow  berries,  and 
cut  sprays  of  Vitis  heteropiiylla  huniulifolia. 
bearing  numbers  of  blue  and  purple  berries.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt  Flora   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Ci'TBUSH  &  Son.  Highgate,  ar- 
ranged a  large  collection  of  hardy  climbing  plants 
at  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  This 
group  of  well-grown  plants  had  a  good  back- 
ground of  tall  Bamboos,  and  was  bordered  with 
profusely-berried  plants  of  Skimmia  japonica. 
Most  of  the  specimens  in  this  exhibit,  which 
consisted  largely  of  Vitis  species,  were  re- 
cent introductions  from  China.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  entrance  Messrs.  Citbvsii  set 
up  a  large  selection  of  good  varieties  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  with  small  batches  of  N'crine  Fother- 
gillii major,  and  border  Chrysanthemums  in  the 
foreground.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  exhibited  a 
selection  of  Carnation  blooms.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  ^(edal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited 
sprays  of  autumn  foliage  in  great  variety.  Of 
the  many  kinds  shown,  Cratajgus  Carrierei  (with 
green  leaves  and  large  fruits),  Quercus  palustris, 
the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodiuni  distichum).  and 
Aralia  spinosa  (bearing  fruits)  were  the  most 
effective.      (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  arranged 
a  numerically  large  exhibit.  The  sprays  of  Par- 
rotia  pcrsica  did  not,  owing  to  the  bad  light, 
do  justice  to  this  valuable  tree.  The  middle  of  the 
group  was  occupied  with  a  number  of  branches 
of  Rose  species  bearing  hips  of  various  colours, 
A  vase  of  Rose  Rayon  d'Or.  with  deep-yellow 
colour  and  an  agreeable  perfume,  illustrated  the 
mildness  of  the  season.      (Bronze   Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Haywards  Heath, 
filled  a  corner  of  the  Hall  with  a  very  tasteful 
arrangement  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  which 
had  been  grown  entirely  out  of -doors.  The 
blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemums  were  surprisingly 
fresh.  A  small  collection  of  Delphiniums,  with 
a  few  flowers  of  Papaver  orientale.  and  larger 
quantities  of  herbaceous  Phlox  and  Pcntstemons, 
would  have  been  creditable  even  if  shown  during 
the  month  of  August.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ware  &  Co.,  Feltham,  Middlesex, 
exhibited  border  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  "  The  Chrysanthemums  in 
eluded  such  good  white  varieties  as  Caledonia 
and  Tapis  de  Neigo.  Amongst  the  coloured 
varieties,  Normandie  and  Patricia  were  note- 
worthy.    (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Pieony-flowered  Dahlias,  attractively 


arranged  with  autumn  foliage  and  yellow  sprays 
of  the  culinary  Asparagus.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
also  exhibited  Dahlias.  This  firm's  contribution 
included  good  Cactus  and  single  varieties.  (Sil- 
ver Bauksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Chingford,  exhibited  a  se- 
lection of  his  well-known  Dahlias,  chiefly  of  the 
popular  collarette  type. 

H.  J.  El  WES,  Esq.,  Colessborne,  Cheltenham 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Walters),  contributed  a  large  selection 
of  his  famous  Nerines.  Of  the  large  number 
shown,  only  six  had  been  previously  exhibited, 
piid  but  fe.v  of  the  seedlings  bore  distinctive 
names.  This  interesting  group  admirably  illus- 
trated the  great  improvement  which  has  been 
effected  in  this  valuable,  late  autumn-flowering 
greenhouse  plant.  Many  of  the  plants  shown  had 
large  spikes,  with  fine  individual  flowers,  in  which 
the  petals  were  distinctly  broader  than  in  the 
commoner  forms,  and  many  of  the  colours  were 
bright  and  distinct.  The  hybrid  "  Miss  Carring- 
ton,"  which  i-eceived  an  Award  of  Merit  in 
1903,  was  included,  and  its  large  trusses  of  fine 
pink  blooms  were  greatly  admired.  Four  of 
the  hybrids  shown  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
Two  small  plants  of  Stapeiia  gigantea,  with 
strange-looking  flowers,  14  inches  across, 
astonished  many  of  the  visitors,  who  were  also 
interested  in  the  yellow-flowered  Urceolina  pen- 
dula.  Mr.  Elwes  also  exhibited  the  rare  Aristea 
(Witsenia)  corymbosa,  a  small  Cape.  Iridaceous, 
which  has  a  stem  like  a  Yucca,  but  bearing  small 
tufts  of  Iris-like  foliage  and  blue  flowers.  (Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  also  ex- 
hibited Nerines,  and  included  the  large-flowered 
N.  Bowdenii,  N.  devonia,  and  N.  Fothergillii 
X  crispum,  which  bears  fine  scarlet  flowers.  Re- 
sides these  choice  Nerines,  there  were  large 
sprays  of  Buddleia  Colvilei,  which  is  now  flower- 
ing for  the  second  time. 

Slessrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mersthani,, arranged 
a  tasteful  group  of  Ciirysanthemums.  There  were 
some  enormous  blooms  of  "  White  Quean  "  dis- 
played wMth  branches  of  Scarlet  Oak.  Amongit 
the  single  varieties  we  especially  noted  "  Altrin- 
cham  Yellow  "  (with  good,  rich  colour),  the  large- 
petalled  Snowflake,  and  "Joan  Edwards"  (with 
blooms  of  a  good  mauve  shade.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  arranged  a  striking  collection  of  Car- 
nation blooms,  chiefly  set  up  in  separate  colours. 
Besides  many  of  the  older  varieties,  this  exhibit 
included,  in  Gloriosa,  Washington,  and  Baroness 
de  Brienen,  three  new  pink  varieties.  (Silver 
Banksian  ^Iedal.) 

Jlessrs.  Barr  k  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a 
small  collection  of  IMichaelmas  Daisies,  with  a 
few  seasonable  Alpines,  and  two  pots  of  the  tiny- 
flowered  Narcissus  serotinus,  which  has  a  deli- 
cate perfume. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Fox  Hill  Nursery,  Keston,  ar- 
ranged Alpine  plants  and  a  few  vases  of  Michael- 
mas Daisies. 

Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Haywards  Heath, 
showed  their  recent  vari-r-tics  of  Carnation,  in- 
cluding the  French  La  Rayonnante  (a  glorified 
Forlnnata). 

KaNEST  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addle- 
stone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  exc?edingly  well-grown  Celosias,  in 
relatively  small  pots. 

Messrs.  Dodbib  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  staged  an 
attractive  selection  of  varieties  of  Cosmos  bearing 
larce  flowers. 

Miss  V.  G.  Jeffrey,  "  Ro/.al,"  Gymbal  Road, 
Lee,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
valuable  collection  of  botanical  studies  in  colours. 

Miss  PuGH,  Streatham  Common,  exhibited  a  set 
of  water-colour  paintings  of  various  garden 
scenes,  chiefly  from  the  Royal  and  London 
County  Council  parks. 

AwARns    oi''    Merit. 

Nerine  "  Mrs.  Balfour.'' — This  is  w  large 
flower  tipped  and  edged  with  pink,  with  lighter 
centre.     One  of  the  best  Nerines  we  have  seen. 

N.  "  Jfon.  Tl/i'-s."  OihhK,"  a  very  large  spike, 
bearing  broad-petalled  plum-coloured  flowers. 

N.  "  Mr.<s.  Iili'iiilr  WiiUl.^." — An  orange-scarlet 
flower  with  very  bmad  petals. 

A'.  "  Snowjlal^e." — A  white-flowered  hybrid, 
having  a  good,  compact  truss.  All  were  shown 
by  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesborne,  Clieltenharn 
(gr.   Mr.   W.  Walters). 
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Chrysanthemum  "Bronze.  Goachcr." — (See  re- 
port of  N.C'.S.  exhibition  on  p.  264.) 

V.  "Dorothy  Dann."- — A  single-flowered 
variety ;  terra-cotta  shaded  with  orange.  Both 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Mers- 
tham. 

Bcrbr.ris  verruculosa. — An  evergreen  species 
from  China,  with  a  dense  habit  and  small,  shin- 
ing leaves,  glaucous  beneath.  The  small  yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs,  and  are  followed  by 
violet -piirpls  fruits. 

LonicRra  n'ltida. — An  evergreen  Honeysuckle, 
possessing  habit  of  growth  and  foliage  sugges- 
tive of  the  small-leaved  Myrtles,  and  which  bears 
fragrant,  creamy-v.hite  flowers.  Also  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Aster  "  Amethyst  "  (Novi-Belgii). — This  has 
blue  flowers,  fully  2  inches  across. 

A.  "Profusion"  (ericoides). — A  very  decora- 
tive variety,  bearing  an  abundance  of  small, 
white  flowers.  Both  were  shown  by  the  Hon. 
ViCARV  GiBBS,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree. 

Dahlia  "  Delire." — A  decorative  flower  of 
good  size,  rose-pink  in  colour,  and  borne  well 
above  the  foliage.  Earlier  in  the  season  the 
colour  is  deeper  than  in  the  specimens  shown. 
E.xhibited  by  T.Iessrs.  Caktek  Page  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don Wall. 

Veronica  "Silver  Queen." — A  bushy  Veronica, 
with  less  green  in  its  leaves  than  usual.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cuteush  &  Son,  Highgate. 

Cleroilendron  Farqesii. — An  evergreen  species 
from  China,  closely  related  to  C.  trichotomum. 
The  cordate  leaves  are  terminated  with  whitish 
flowers  at  midsummer,  which  give  place  at  this 
season  to  bright-green,  closely-set  berries.  Shown 
by  the  Directoh  of  the  Eoval  Gardens,  Kew. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair);  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart., 
Stuart  Low,  J,  S.  Moss,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  A.  A.  McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  T. 
Armstrong.  W.  Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J. 
Cypher,  W,  P.  Bound,  W.  II.  Hatcher,  H.  G. 
Ale.xander,  A.  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  Gurney 
Wilson,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group 
which  included  good  examples  of  Cattleya  Man- 
tinii,  C.  Portia,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  a  very 
fine  form  of  C.  F.  W.  Wigan,  a  selection  of 
autumn-flowering  C.  labiata,  C.  Fabia,  and 
others ;  a  good  selection  of  Cypripediimis,  in- 
cluding some  new  hybrids,  Vanda  ccerulea, 
Liielio-Cattleya  luminosa,  and  other  Lfelio- 
Cattleyas,  the  rare  IMasdevallia  angulata,  and 
Bulbophyllum   grand iflorum. 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  com- 
posed principally  of  a  remarkable  selection  of 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  including  a  white 
variety,  with  violet  blotch  on  the  lip,  and 
another  which  is  a  new  form,  so  far  as  colour 
is  concerned,  the  prevailing  tint  being  light  vio- 
let, and  the  petals  white,  tinged  with  blue.  A 
good  example  of  the  rare  Angrfficum  (Listro- 
stai'hys)  infundibulare,  with  a  large,  white  front 
to  its  long,  funnel-shaped  lip,  Eria  stellata,  and 
others  were  also  shown. 

Jlessrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group 
in  which  fine  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  its 
hybrid  C.  Fabia  were  attractive  features.  A 
selection  of  the  pretty  C.  Armstrongiae  formed 
the  centre,  and  a  good  selection  of  Cypripediums, 
PhalienopsiL  Rimestadiana,  Dendrobium  Gce- 
logyne,  Bulbophyllum  Godseffianimi.  B.  grandi- 
florura,  Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum,  and 
other  uncommon  species  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  pretty 
and  interesting  group,  the  setting  of  which  was 
of  Cattleya  Fabia,  including  the  white  variety 
and  the  brilliantly-coloured  variety  ignescens, 
together  with  other  hybrids.  Among  the  Cypri- 
pediums, C.  Franconia  (CaUosum  Sanderae  x 
Callo-Rothschildianum)  was  a  very  fine,  bold 
flower  of  good  quality  and  distinct.  Rare 
species  included  Bulbophyllum  Medusae  with 
two  fine  spikes,  a  pretty  tuft  of  Saccolabiuim  acu- 
tifolium  with  many  heads  of  bloom,  Catasetum 
macrocarpum,  Cycnoches  Egertonianum  viride, 
Acineta  chrysantha,  and  Spathoglottis  For- 
tunci. 


Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  received  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  of  rare  Orchids,  in  which  the  autumn- 
flowering  form  of  Epidendrum  vitelliniun  gave 
bright,  orange-scarlet  colour,  many  of  the  spikes 
being  branched.  Cattleya  Fabia  alba  was  a  very 
fine  white-petalled  form,  Laelio-Cattleya  Haroldi- 
ana,  L.-C.  luminosa,  L.-C.  Golden  Oriole  and 
some  new  hybrid  LEelio-Cattleyas  were  very 
brightly  coloured,  and  Miltnnia  Bleuana  nobi- 
lior,  the  very  handsome  Odontoglossum  Aire- 
worth,  the  rare,  clear-yellow  Oncidium  varicosum 
concolor,  and  other  rare  plants  were  also  noted. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  at 
the  back  of  which  was  an  elegant  display  of 
Oncidium  varicosum  and  0.  oblongatum.  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  C.  Loddigesii,  and  C.  Warscewiczii 
were  effective,  and  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schriiderianum,  Oncidium  spilopterum,  0.  Lance- 
anum,  a  selection  of  good  Cypripediums,  Cyc- 
noches maculatum,  and  Masdevallia  macrnra 
were  also  included.  A  pretty  hybrid  in  the 
group  was  Lselio-Cattleya  Herscentiae  (L. 
Boothiana    x    C.   aurea),   a   rose-coloured  flower. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
pretty  group,  the  best  plant  in  which  was  their 
grand  form  of  Laelio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard.  which 
secured  a  First-class  Certificate  (see  Awards). 
In  the  centre  were  good  plants  of  Vanda  ccerulea 
with  Dendrobium  Phaloenopsis  and  pretty  forms 
of  Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  C.  Dowiana  aurea. 
&c.  A  richly-coloured  form  of  Odontioda 
Charlesworthii,  raised  by  Messrs.  McBean,  was 
also  exhibited. 

Monsieur  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  small 
group  made  up  of  two  grand  specimens  of  his 
dark-coloured  Cattleya  Fabia  Vigeriana,  and  a 
very  clear,  white-petalled  C.  Fabia  alba,  to- 
gether w-ith   a   selection   of   Brasso-Cattleyas. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Geo.  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O. 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  his  fine 
Lselio-Cattleya  luminosa  aurea,  which  received 
a  First-class  Certificate  (see  Awards),  and  the 
new  Cypripedium  Oberon  (Euryades  x  Fairrie- 
anum),  an  improvement  on  tlie  dark-coloured  C. 
Baron   Schroder,   and  of   darker  colour. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  labiata  Lady 
Leese,  a  charming  pure-white  form,  with  violet 
blotch  on  the  lip  ;  Laelio-Cattleya  Mrs.  Phayre 
(L.-C.  Norba  x  C.  aurea),  with  delicately- 
tinted,  yellowish  flowers,  with  rose-pink  lip ; 
and  L.-C.  Mrs.  Phayre  inversa,  the  lip  of  which 
resembled  a  light  form  of  C.  aurea. 

Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Park  Lodge,  Eltham 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Carr).  sent  Cypripedium  Gipsy,  said 
to  be  a  cross  between  C.  lanthe  superbum  and  C. 
niveum,  a  fine  flower,  with  the  colours  of  C. 
Harrisianum  superbum. 

W.  P.  BuRKiNSHAw,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Hessle, 
Hull  (gr.  Mr.  Barker),  showed  fine  specimens  of 
Cypripedium  Gaston  Bultel  and  C.  Lord 
Ossulston,  each  with  several  flowers. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  The  Glebe,  Sevenoaks, 
showed  Oncidium  Forbesii  "  Glebe  "  variety, 
one  of  the  largest  yet  exhibited. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  II.  White),  showed  a  grand  specimen  of 
Octomeria  Baueri,  with  a  great  number  of 
bunches  of  cream -yellow   flowers. 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  House,  Croydon 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Mills),  showed  a  pretty  hybrid  be- 
tween Loelia  Jonglieana  and  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora. 

Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Hemptinne,  St.  Denis, 
Westrem,  Belgium,  showed  Lfelio-Cattleya  Step- 
pestediana  (C.  Luddemanniana  x  C.  aurea).  a 
pretty  flower,  with  yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and 
ruby-red  lip,  with  gold  veins. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  show'ed  the  fine  white  Brasso-Cattleya 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  a  grand  specimen  of 
Cattleya  labiata. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Lrrlio-Cattleya  luminosa  aurea  (L.  ienebro.?a 
"  Walton  Orange  "  variety  x  C.  Dowiana 
aurea),  from  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Hol- 
ford, K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  In  this  very  remarkable  and  hand- 
some hybrid  the  features  of  the  beautiful  Laelia 
tenebrosa    "  Walton   Grange "   variety   are   well 


marked,  the  very  large  flowers  having  clear, 
greenish-primrose  sepals  and  petals,  broad  and 
well  displayed.  The  large  lip  is  of  an  intense 
reddish-claret   colour.      It   is   very   distinct. 

Lcelio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard  "McBean's" 
variety  (L-C.  Gottoiana  X  C.  HardyanaJ.  from 
Messrs.  McBean,  Cooksbridge.  One  of  the 
showiest  of  Liclio-Cattleyas,  and  remarkable  in 
that  it  adheres  in  the  broad  form  of  the  lip  and 
general  characters  to  C.  Warscewiczii,  obtained 
through  C.  Hardyana,  but  the  flower  is 
broader.  The  original  form  obtained  a  First- 
class  Certificate  when  shown  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Goodson,  October  13,  1908.  "  McBean's  "  variety 
is  better  even  than  that  fine  form.  The  broad, 
flat  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  rosy-lilac,  the 
broad,  rounded,  crimped  lip  ruby -crimson,  with 
a  light  disc. 

Award  of  ^Ierit. 

Vanda  KiinhaUiana  alba,  from  Messrs.  Man- 
sell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Leeds.  The  first 
white  form  of  the  favourite  species  yet  seen. 
The  flowers  are  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the 
coloured  tvpe,  but  white,  with  a  vellow  base  to 
the  lip. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esip  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  E.  Beckett, 
A.  Dean,  W.  E.  Humphreys,  J.  Vert,  J.  Davis, 
A.  R.  Allan,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  G. 
Wythes,  J.  Harrison,  W.  Poupart.  and  J. 
Jaques. 

Numerous  seedling  or  local  Apples  were  sent 
for  the  inspection  of  the  Committee.  One  of 
these,  a  pretty  medium-sized  dessert  variety, 
shown  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gosling,  Chichester,  was 
interesting,  but,  being  rather  past  its  season,  the 
exhibitor  was  asked  to  send  fruits  again  a  little 
earlier  next  year. 

A  variety  of  Tomato  shown  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chapman,  Rye,  was  sent  to  Wisley  for  trial. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  Palmer  &  Co.,  Grosvenor 
Square,  sent  a  collection  of  30  dishes  of  very 
good  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  cooking  Apples  the 
finest  were  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lady  Henniker, 
Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  War- 
ner's King,  Bismarck,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch. 
Dessert  varieties  were  seen  in  Cox's  Orange 
Blenheim  and  Allington  Pippins,  and  James 
Grieve.  Good  Pears  were  Conference,  Beurre 
Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Le  Lectier,  and 
Nouveau  Poiteau.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  B.  McDonald,  Public  Library,  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  who  sent  bunches  of  ripe  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  from  a  vine  growing  on  an 
open  wall  at  the  previous  meeting,  was,  after  the 
vine  had  been  seen  and  reported  upon,  awarded 
a  Bi'onze  Knightian  Medal. 

From  the  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  came  a 
remarkable  collection  of  60  stocks  of  Carrots, 
about  half-a-dozen  roots  of  each  variety  being 
staged.  For  such  a  season  as  the  past  has 
been,  the  roots  were  clean  and  good,  and  the 
collection  reflected  the  highest  credit.  The 
types  mo.st  prominent  were  the  Little  Gem,  or 
Early  French  Forcing,  the  rather  longer  and 
stout  Early  Gem  ;  the  Early  Nantes,  a  pretty, 
small  Carrot  some  5  to  6  inches  long ;  Long  Red, 
or  Perfection  Coreless,  a  coreless  variety  of 
sausage  shape,  and  greatly  liked  on  the  Conti- 
nent, but  one  which  does  not  do  well  here  on 
cold  soils.  The  names  of  Dainty,  Paris  Market, 
Chatcnay  and  Matchless  were  attached  to  some 
of  these  stocks.  Then  came  the  short  Model 
type,  a  very  handsome  summer  Carrot.  There 
were  several  lots  of  the  Old  Long  Surrey,  a  very 
deep-rooting  variety,  also  of  the  Altrincham  or 
Magnum  Bonum.  with  purplish  tops  to  the  roots. 
The  very  fine  maincrop  Carrots,  Scarlet  Perfec- 
tion, St.  Valery,  Matchless  (perhaps  best 
known  as  the  Red  Intermediate),  James'  Inter- 
mediate and  Blanc  des  Vosges,  with  broad, 
white  Parsnip-like  roots. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Sands,  Hillsborough,  Ireland, 
staged  36  varieties  of  Irish-grown  Potatos. 
None  was  above  good  table'  size,  but  all 
were  very  clean  and  free  from  disease. 
Of  Irish  varieties  were  the  Colleen  White 
Round,  Erin's  Best,  Erin's  Queen.  Lein- 
ster  Wonder,  Irish  Hero  (a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  cropper).  King  George  V.  (a  pretty,  white, 
round  tuber),  and  British  Queen  No.  2,  a  good 
selection     apparently     from     the     Old     British 
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Queen.  Of  coloured  Irish  varieties  were  the 
purple  Skerries,  and  the  red  Irish  Queen.  Then 
of  Scotch  or  Englisli  varieties  Midlothian  Early, 
Factor,  Langholme  Model  (a  pretty  white  kid- 
ney), Epicure,  President,  Windsor  Castle, 
Eclipse,  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  The  Diamond, 
Sharpe's  Victor,  and  others  were  all  excellent. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Award  of  Mekit. 

Plum  Coe's  Violet. — An  Award  of  Merit  was 
given  to  this  sport  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plum.  The  fruits  are  prettily  tinted  with  vio- 
let, and  they  possess  e.xceedingly  rich  flavour. 
Those  exhibited  were  grown  in  a  cool 
orchard  house  and  sent  by  Lord  How.uiD  de 
Walden,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden  (gr.  .Mr. 
J.  Vert). 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND    HOETICUL 

TURAL. 

OcTOUER  18. — This  young  society  had  to  re- 
move to  a  larger  hall  on  this  date  so  that 
the  numerous  exhibits  could  be  properly  staged 
and  accommodated.  The  Town  Hall  is  the 
largest  in  the  city,  and  it  was  fiUed  with  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  fruits  and  flowers  ever 
seen  in  Leeds.  Great  interest  was  centred  in 
two  exhibits,  namely,  a  dish  of  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples  from  tlie  original  tree  raised  from  seed 
in  1709.  exhibited  by  ilajor  Dent,  of  Ribston 
Hall,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
other  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  Apples 
from  the  gardens  of  the  cottagers  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Hook.  These  latter  were  sent  for 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  to  adju- 
dicate upon,  and  they  awarded  a  small  Silver- 
gilt  .Medal. 

AWARDS. 

Plant  and  Flor.\l  Committee. 

Large  Until  Medal  to  Messrs.  Dick.son  & 
RoDiNSON,  Manchester,  for  a  large  colRction  of 
Asters   and    Chrysanthemums. 

Large  Silver-yilt  Medals  to  Jlessrs.  Hahk- 
NESS  &  Son,  Bedale,  for  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs. 
G  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  for  hardy  flowers;  and 
.Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Brown,  Peterborough,  for 
Roses. 

Large.  ,S'ilver  Medals  to  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Batchelor  &  Son,  Harrogate  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Mr.  W.  Lawrenson,  Yarm-on-Tces,  for 
Carnations;  and  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons, 
Highgate,  London,  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers. 

Small  'Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  Kerr  &  Sons, 
Liverpool,  for  Cyclamen  and  Begonias. 

Larijf  Brume  Medal  to  Messrs.  Young  &  Co., 
Cheltenham,   for   Carnations. 

Small  lironze  Medals  to  Mr.  Alva  J.  Hall, 
Harrogate,  for  hardy  Veronicas;  Messrs.  G. 
LoNGSTER  &  Sons,  Malton,  for  hardy  flowers ; 
and  Messr.s.  S.  Bhoadhead  &  Sons,  Hudders- 
ficld,    for   Alpines. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Large  Gold  Medals  to  the  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series, Hereford,  for  a  stand  of  very  fine  Apples 
and  Pears;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  for  31  pot-grown  Apples;  J. 
Hrennand,  Esq.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Hathaway),  for  an  exhibit  of  51  Apples 
(excellent). 

Large  Silver-gilt  Medals  to  W.  H.  St.  Quin- 
TON,  Esq.,  Sciunpston  Hall,  Rillington  (gr.  .\lr. 
F.  C.  Puddle),  fur  .Apples  and  Pears;  and  to  the 
Hook  Villagers,  for  154  dishes  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

Lari/e  Silver  Medals  to  R.  J.  Foster,  Esq., 
Stock»ld  Park,  Wetherby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Turton), 
for  Apples,  Pears  and  Melons;  Messrs.  J.  Back- 
house &  Son,  York,  ^or  Apples ;  Major  Dent, 
Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  McLelland), 
for  20  di.shes  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  and  Messrs. 
DoBEiE  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  27  baskets  of 
Potatos. 

Large  Bronze  Medal  to  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Wtnn;  Walton  Hall,  Wakefield  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Alli- 
son), for  an  exhibit  of  .Apples. 


Orchid  Committee. 

Silver-gill  Medals  to  Messrs.  Chaelesworth 
&  Co.,  Haywards  Heath;  J.  H.  Craven,  Esq., 
Keighley  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W.  Corney) ;  and  Mr.  Ed. 
V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath. 

Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher, 
Rawdon. 

Bronze  Medals  to  Messrs.  A.  J.  Kjeeling  & 
Sons,  Bradford;  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  Morley  {gr. 
Mr.  C.  Crosi, ;  and  the  Liverpool  Orchid  Co. 

Sundries. 
Silver   Medal   to  Messrs.   W.    Wood   &   Son, 
London. 

First-class   Diplomas, 

J.  H.  CR.iVEN,  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Corney),  for  Cypripedium  San-actseus  "Craven's" 
variety ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  London, 
for  Cimicif  uga  Simplex ;  ilessrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Collarette  Dahlias 
"Diadem"  and  "The  Czar";  Mr.  Ed. 
V.  Low,  Haywards  Heath,  for  Cattleya 
labiata  var.  W.  R.  Lee  and  C.  1.  var.  leucochila ; 
Messrs.  Ch-irlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath, 
for  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Lord  Rothschild's  deli- 
cata ;  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Man-' 
Chester,  for  Onion  "  Premier." 

Second-class  Diplomas. 

Mr.  Wm.  Lawrenson,  Yarra-on-Tees,  for  new 
Apple  "Wm.  Nicholson ;"  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Edinburgh,  for  Collarette  Dahlias  "  Princess 
Louise,"  "  Windsor"  and  "  Balmoral;"  Messrs. 
Hassell  &  Co.,  London,  for  Cattleya  labiata 
"exquisita;"  and  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  for  Cattleya  labiata  "  Em- 
press Frederick." 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Ocroiitu  23. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
held  on  Monday  last,  awards  were  made  to  the 
following  novelties  : — 

F'irst-class  Certificates. 

Gertrude  Peers  (Japanese). — A  well-formed 
flower,  of  rich  ruby-crimson,  with  gold  reverse. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co. 

Walter  Parsons  (Japanese). — A  striking  shade 
of  chestnut,  suffused  with  gold.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Thoupe. 

Coronation  (Japanese). — A  well-built  flower, 
of  deep  rose  shade,  with  silvery  reverse.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

Wonder  (.Japanese). — A  pleasing  colour  of  i.ld 
rose,  shaded  with  terra-cotta,  and  having  a  buff 
reverse.    Shown  by  Mr.  M.  Silsbury. 

Mrs.  W.  Gamier  (single). — Bright  bronze, 
tipped  gold,  with  yellow  zone.  This  is  a  sport 
from  Bronze  Pagram,  upon  which  it  is  a  distinct 
improvement.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Crago,  Har- 
rison, &  Cragg. 

Yvetia  liiehardson  (early  single). — This  flf)Wer 
is  a  shade  of  crushed  strawberry,  with  reddish- 
rose  markings.     Shown  by  Mr.  li.  J.  Jones. 

Cards  of  Commendation. 

Mrs.  W.  Hoohey  (Japanese). — Straw  yellow, 
shaded  with  rose.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
&  Co. 

Madame  A.  Nonin  (market  decorative). — A 
pleasing  shade  of  silvery  pink.  Shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Perry,  Hayes. 

.Miss  VeneJia  Ilartmann  (Japanese). — Lemon 
yellow.     Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Jinks. 

Surprise  (early  single). — Bright-reddish  terra- 
cotta.   Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

T/ioupe's  Terra-cotta  (early  decorative). — 
Golden  bronze.    Shown  by  Mr.  W.  Thoupe. 

Several  blooms  of  Cranford  Y'ellow  and  Golden 
Glory  were  exhibited,  and  the  two  varieties  vvore 
declared  to  be  synonymous. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Messrs.  Lowe 
&  Shawyer,  Uxbridge,  and  Messrs.  Cragg, 
Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston,  for  the  kind  manner 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Floral  Committee 
and  friends  were  received  at  their  nurseries 
recently. 


BULB-GRO'WEES'    SOCIETY   OF 
HAARLEM,   HOLLAND. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Haarlem  Bulb-growers  : — 

First-class   Certificate. 

PcEOny-flowered  Dahlia  President  Fallieres. — 
A  new  seedling  variety,  with  bright,  orange-scar- 
let flowers. 

Awards  of   Merit. 

Canna  P.  Fougerat,  with  large,  bright-scar- 
let flowers. 

C.  Mederie  Charot,  light-scarlet,  shaded  with 
orange. 

C.  Nabert  Neiss.- — A  very  floriferous  variety 
with  large,   bright-orange  flowers. 

C.  Frau  Spitta,  with  large,  bright,  carmine- 
rosy  flowers. 

C.  Hohenzollern. — A  large-flowering  variety 
with  light-yellow  flowers. 

Pceony-flowered  Dahlia  Souvenir  de  Meias- 
dijl: — A  new  seedling  variety  with  large  yellow 
flowers  shaded  with  rose. 

Dahlia  (rollaretle)  Dindem. — Colour  carmine- 
rose,  the  collar  being  white,  feathered  with  rose. 


(Imwti:^ 

ioTr^cJ.bondmU 


',*  T/ie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Apples  Dise.^sed  :  T.  W.  The  Apples  are 
affected  with  the  Apple  scab  fungus.  This 
disease  can  be  eradicated  if  all  diseased 
branches  of  the  tree  arc  removed  at  once,  and 
next  season  the  trees  are  sprayed  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  whilst  the  leaves  are  quite 
young. 

Begonia  :  //.  M.  M.  We  must  ask  you  to  send 
better  specimens  of  the  Codiieums,  hardy  shrub, 
and  Begonias,  it  being  impossible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  examination  from  such  shrivrllcd 
leaves. — //.  II.,  Dorset.  The  roots  are  badly 
affected  with  Eelworm,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
numerous  excrescences.  Tlioro  is  no  cure ;  you 
had  better  obtain  stock  from  a  fresh  source 
another  seiison,  and  select  your  potting  com- 
post also  from  a  different  source. 

CounoN  Apple  Trees  Diseased  :  Vanda.  The 
Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  has 
caused  root-rot.  It  will  be  well  to  bare  the  col- 
lar and  main  roots  as  much  as  practicable,  and 
dredge  them  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  two  parts  of  quicklime, 
eovering  this  mixture  with  fresh  soil  mixed 
with  lime  and  sulphur  in  the  same  proportions 
as  already  named. 

Cyclamen  :  II'.  //.  M.  The  grubs  which  are  des- 
troying tho  Cyclamen  corms  are  the  larva?  of  a 
Weevil.  It  nuiy  be  sufficient  if  the  plants  are 
occaeionally  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  all 
the  larvae  which  are  visible  picked  out  by  the 
use  of  a  pointed  stick  and  destroyed.  If  this 
treatment  is  ineffective,  shake  the  roots  entirely 
free  from  the  soil  and  larvse,  and  repot  the 
Cyclamens  in  a  fresh  compost.  Another  plan 
is  to  turn  the  roots  out  of  tho  pots,  and  spray 
tho  roots  and  soil  with  carbon  bisulphide  or 
"  Vaporite." 

Figs  :  S.  W .  There  is  no  disease  present  in  your 
Figs.  Prick  up  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring 
apply  a  mulch  of  short  niainiro. 

Fungus:  B.  Barker.  Both  fungi  are  the  Fly 
mushroom  Amanita  muscaria.  This  species  is 
poisonous. 

Grapes:  London.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  the  matter  with  the  Grapes,  except 
that  they  are  aff<;cted  with  the  insect  known  as 
Mealy  Bug.  The  Grapes  themselves  are  per- 
fectly sweet ;  if  decay  is  found  amongst  them 
it  is  merely  due  to  the  berries  being  over  ripe. 

Hedge  foe  Screen  ;  E.  II.  C.  We  do  not  re- 
commend the  mixing  of  several  kinds  of  plant 
in  a  hedge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  advise  you 
to  plant  common  Beech  or  Hornbeam.  Either 
plant  is  capable  of  making  a  good  hedge,  and 
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has  the  additional  merit — Beech  especially — of 
holding  its  leaves  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  thereby  forming  additional  protection. 
"Thorn  is  not  of  much  use  if  a  hedge  over 
4  feet  in  height  is  requii-ed.  Your  best  plan 
is  to  procure  plants  of  the  common  Beech  or 
Hornbeam,  about  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height, 
and  to  plant  them  about  1  foot  or  18  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  bushiness  of  the  plants. 

Melon  Le.wes  :  T.  S.  The  plants  are  badly 
attacked  by  the  fungus  disease,  Cercospora 
melonis.  Remove  all  badly  infected  leaves, 
and  spray  the  plants  throughout  the  house 
with  a  rose-red  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  at  intervals  of  three  days. 

Names  of  Fruits:  P.  A.  1,  Hawthornden ;  2, 
Welford  Park  Nonesuch ;  3  and  4,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin;  5,  Blenheim  Pippin;  5,  Pitmastou 
Golden  Pippin;  7,  Rosemary  Russet. — B.  X-  II'. 
The  fruits  are  so  badly  grown  and  deformed 
that  we  cannot  name  them  with  certainty. — 
/.  B.  Red  Apple,  Herefordshire  Beefing,  Green 
fruit,  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Plum  was 
smashed.—?'.  Bitt.  1  and  4,  Beurre  Diel;  2 
and  3,  Send  again  lat«r ;  5,  Blenheim  Pippin  ; 
6,  Ribston  Pippin. — J .  W .  1,  Summer  Straw- 
berry ;  2,  The  Queen  ;  3,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  4, 
not  recognised  ;  5,  Cellini ;  5,  Colonel  Vaughan. 
— G.  W .  Without  doubt  Warner's  King ;  2, 
King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3,  Withington  Fillbasket ; 

4,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  5,  Yorkshire 
Beauty ;  6,  Doyenne  Boussoch. — Poiiio.  1, 
Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  2,  Beurre  Diel;  3, 
Waltham   Abbey   Seedling ;   4,   Castle   Major ; 

5,  French  Crab;  6,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling.—if.  /.  0.  C.  1,  Lord  Derby;  2,  Ribs- 
ton  Pippin  ;  3,  Ribston  Pearmain  ;  4,  send 
again  later. — T.  li.  1,  Small's  Admirable ;  2, 
Bioyal  Russet ;  3,  Court-pendu-plat ;  4,  Court 
of  Wick ;  5,  Detling  Seedling ;  6,  Allen's  Ever- 
lasting ;  7,  Blenheim  Pippin. — B.  J .  F.  1, 
Queen  Caroline ;  2,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ;  3, 
Round  Winter  Nonesuch ;  4,  possibly  a  local 
variety;  5,  Winter  Hawthornden. — 11'.  .S'.  1, 
New  Hawthornden  ;  2,  Co.\'s  Orange  Pippin  ;  3, 
Potts's  Seedling;  4,  Bedfordshire  Foundling; 
5,  Blenheim  Pippin;  6.  Stamford  Pippin. — 
Fletcher  Bros.  1,  Mere  de  Menage  ;  2,  Ribston 
Pippin ;  3,  Reinette  de  Canada. — 0.  A.  C.  1, 
Cellini ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3,  Small's  Admir- 
able ;  4,  Lady  Henniker ;  5,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert ;  5,  Warner's  King. — il.  B.  1,  Sand- 
ringham  ;  2,  Mere  de  Menage  ;  3,  Bank  Apple  ; 
4,  Warner's  King  ;  5,  London  Pippin  ;  5,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.— 6^.  H'.  //.  1,  Bismarck;  2, 
Small's  Admirable ;  3,  American  Mother ;  4, 
Lord  Lennox ;  5,  Stirling  Castle ;  5,  Graven- 
stein  ;  7,  Reinette  de  Hollande  ;  8,  Melon  ;  9, 
Minchull  Crab;  10,  not  recognised;  11,  War- 
ner's King ;  12,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — 
/.  MacD.  1,  Prince  Albert;  2,  not  recog- 
nised ;  3,  Alfriston ;  4,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  5, 
French  Crab  :  6,  Grange's  Pearmain. — F.  Duns. 
A,  Belle  de  Pontoise";  B,  Golden  Harvey;  C, 
Reinette  Van  Mous ;  D,  Pitmaston  Pineapple  ; 
E,  Maltster;  F,  White  Nonpareil. — .7  Coomher. 
1,  Cox's  Pomona;  2,  Lewis's  Incomparable. — 
No  note  fur  idenlifiiation.  One  Pear  was  in- 
cluded amongst  Apples,  asking  if  it  is  a 
cooking  variety  ;  the  fruit  is  Hacon's  Incom- 
parable, and  is  not  recognised  as  a  good 
stewing  Pear  ;  1,  Mabbott's  Pearmain  ;  2,  Clay- 
gate  Pearmain,  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ; 
4,  Glory  of  England  ;  not  syn.  with  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet.— T'.  W.  1,  White  Nonpareil;  2, 
French  Crab  ;  3,  Kedleston  Pippin  ;  4,  Mank's 
Oodlin ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  6,  not  recog- 
nised.— /.  M.  Undoubtedly  Marie  Louise. — 
A  Reader.  Hughes's  Golden  Pippin. — H. 
Tuckett.  We  do  not  think  the  Apple  is  in 
commerce,  but  it  is  a  splendidly-flavoured 
variety ;  we  advise  you  to  get  some  young 
stocks  grafted  from  the  original  tree. — P. 
White.  Nonpareil. — H.  M.  1,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  2,  Hanwell  Souring ;  3,  Minchull 
Crabb  ;  4,  Forge  Apple.— C..^\  1  and  4,  Stur- 
mer  Pippin ;  2,  Frogmore  Golden  Pippin ; 
3,  French  Crab ;  5,  Fearn's  Pippin. — Xo 
Letter  (fruits  packed  in  a  pickling  spice  box) : 
1,  Stirling  Caiitlc  ;  2,  Beauty  of  Kent;  3.  Blen- 
heim Pippin  ;  4.  Bramley's  Seedling ;  5,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin. — Con.^tant  Beadcr.  1,  Harvey's 
Wiltshire  Defiance;  2,  Queen  Caroline;  3, 
Dean's  Codlin  ;  4,  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  5.  Winter 
Strawberry ;  6,  Claygate  Pearmain. — O.  W. 
Cornish  Aromatic. — F.  Dalton.  1,  Warner's 
King;  2,  Belle  Dubois;  3,  Broad  Eye  Pippin; 


4,  Queen  Caroline ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins ; 
6,  not  recognised ;  7,  Marie  Guisse ;  8  and  9, 
these  are  inferior  specimens  and  cannot  be 
named. — J.  MacD.  1,  Cellini ;  2,  Annie 
Elizabeth ;  3,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  4,  Malster  ;  5, 
Grange's  Pearmain  ;  6,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
—E.^W.  Seel.  1,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin;  2, 
AUen's  Everlasting ;  3,  Van  Mons ;  4,  Haw- 
thornden ;  5,  Tom  Putt.— £.  //.  C.  1,  Summer 
Stibbert ;  2,  Winter  Strawberry ;  3,  we  have 
compai-ed  the  fruit  with  the  variety  Lord 
Derby,  and  the  only  difference  we  can  detect 
is  that  the  fruit  sent  is  a  little  sweeter. 
—A.  B.  1,  ilanks  Codlin;  2,  Fearn's 
Pippin ;  3,  Dean's  Codlin ;  4,  Radford 
Beauty ;  S,  Mannington  Pearmain ;  5,  King 
of  the  Pippins. — B.  II.  L.  1,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins ;  2,  White  Nonpareil ;  3,  Mabbott's  Pear- 
main ;  4,  Adams's  Pearmain ;  5,  Hormead's 
Pearmain ;  6,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Welling- 
ton);  7.  Ashmead's  Kernel. —  W.  Bowles. 
The  specimen  arrived  in  a  much-bruised  condi- 
tion ;  send  earlier  next  season. — H.  IK.  Pears 
decayed  ;  3.  Blenheim  Pippin  ;  4,  Round  Win- 
ter Nonesuch  ;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  6,  Lady 
Sudely.— ?>.  /.  F.  1,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 
2,  Minchull  Crab;  3,  Lord^Derby;  4,  Melon 
Apple  ;  5,  White  Nonpareil ;  6,  Gregoire  Bor- 
dillon  :  7,  Winter  Quarrenden  ;  8,  Fearn's  Pip- 
pin ;  9,  Napoleon  ;  10,  Easter  Beurre  ;  11,  Mane 
Benoist ;  12,  Gansel's  Bergamot ;  13,  Brown- 
lees'  Russet ;  14,  Josephine  de  Malines ;  15, 
Northern  Spy ;  17,  Blenheim  Pippin. — Ces- 
trian.  1,  Braddick's  Nonpareil ;  2,  Spitzen- 
berg  ;  3,  Barcelona  Pearmain  ;  4,  Royal  Rus- 
set ;  5,  Cockle's  Pippin  ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis  ;  7, 
Belledge  Pippin ;  8,  Ross  Nonpareil. — 
//.  B.  B.  1,  Newton  Wonder;  2,  Beauty  of 
Kent:  3,  Brabant  Bellpfleur ;  4.  Reinette 
Franche ;  5,  Golden  Noble ;  6,  Jlickleham 
Pearmain  ;  7,  Ashmead's  Kernel. — /.  J.  1,  a 
very  fine  fruit  of  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wel- 
lington) ;  2,  Kentish  Pippin  ;  3,  Langton  None- 
such.—(;.  H.  S.  1,  The  Queen;  2,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  4, 
Dumelow's  Seedling;  5,  Bramley's  Seedling;  6. 
not  recognised. — //.  E.  C.  Pear  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  ;  Apple  Biggs's  Nonesuch. — G.  E.  1 
and  2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3,  Norfolk  Beef- 
ing ;  4,  Bramley's  Seedling ;  5,  not  recognised, 
most  likely  a  local  variety ;  6,  Tower  of 
Glamis. 

Names  of  Plants  :  B.  W.  N.  The  Salvia 
is  S.  pseudo-coccinea,  the  hairy-stalked,  scarlet 
Sage.  The  white-flowered  climber  is  Araujia 
sericifera,  known  also  as  Physianthus  albens 
and  Araujia  albens.  The  flowers  are  capable 
of  ensnaring  moths  and  other  insects.  A  cor- 
respondent stated  in  our  issue  for  October  31, 
1895,  p.  523,  that  he  found  seven  moths  en- 
trapped, including  two  large  privet  hawk 
moths  (Sphinx  Ligustri)  and  five  pot-herb 
moths  (Hadena  oleracea),  and  other  in- 
.sects. — T.  *1,  Crataegus  orientalis  san- 
guinea ;  *1,  with  opposite  leaves  is  either 
the  cut-leaved  Persian  Lilac  or  a  Jasmine  (too 
shrivelled  and  broken  to  identfy)  ;  3.  Fraxinus 
excelsior  hetercphylla  ("these  two  specimens 
were  numbered  one). — Florence.  Varieties  of 
Pernettya  mucronata. — /?.  B.  B.,  Cheshire. 
The  x^lant  sent  with  the  Balsam  is  Cuscuta  re- 
flexa,  a  species  of  Dodder,  a  parasite  belonging 
to  the  Convolvulaceffi.  C.  reflexa  is  not  a 
British  species. — G.  E.  G.  We  cannot  name 
the  variety  of  Zonal  Pelargonium,  or  Geranium 
as  you  call  it,  from  a  shoot  and  leaves 
only.  You  had  better  wait  until  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  and  then  send  a  speci- 
men to  some  nurseryman  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  Pelargoniums  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. If  you  find  that  the  plant  does  not  bloom 
satisfactorily,  it  would  be  well  to  cultivate  it 
in  as  poor  a  soil  as  possible. — A.  J .  Collins.  1, 
Salvia  azurea  grandiflora ;  2,  Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides ;  3,  Erigeron  mucronatus ;  4, 
Caryopteris  Mastacantha  ;  5,  Cistus  ladaniferus. 
— K.  L.  Alternanthera  versicolor  and  Salvia 
splendens. — C.  E.  C.  1,  Pittosporum  t-enui- 
folium  ;  2.  Boussingaultia  baselloides  ;  3,  Myrica 
Gale  :  4.  Begonia  species,  send  when  in  flower. 
—  W.  Brooks.  Vitis  heterophylla.— IF.  B.  C. 
1,  Arbutus  Unedo  (the  Straw-berry  Tree) ;  2, 
Escallonia  species,  probably  E.  macrantha,  but 
the  specimen  is  insufficient  to  identify  with 
certainty. — Dennis  Bose.  5,  Aster  Novi-Belgii 
Ariadne;  6,  A.  N.-B.  Purity;  8,  A.  Novse- 
Anglise  rubra ;   10,   A.   ericoides.      The  others 


were  quite  withered. — B.  W.  1  and  2,  seed- 
ling forms  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana ;  3,  Thuya 
gigantea.— J.  Campbell.  1,  Magnolia  tri- 
petala;  2,  Tilia  platyphyllos  (T.  grandifolia). 
— '/'.  0.  1,  Odontoglossum  nsevium ;  2,  O. 
Lindleyanum ;  3,  Oncidium  oblongatum ;  4. 
Dendrobium  moniliforme. — Constant  Reader. 
Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose). — 11'.  //.  / '. 
Sedum  carneum  variegatum ;  2,  Helxine 
Soleirolii. — Talfor.  Eucomis  i-egia. — S.  McG. 
Lomaria  Boryana  and  Athyrium  filix-foemina 
Fieldiie. — Chewton.         Vitis       heterophylla. — 

F.  W.  S.  Urceolina  pendula. — E.  S.,  A' or  folk. 
1,  Cydonia  japonica ;  2,  Olearea  Haastii;  3, 
Cistus  ladaniferus;  4,  Andromeda  japonica;  5, 
Veronica  Andersonii,  garden  form ;  6,  Cassia 
chrysophylla ;  7,  Leycesteria  formosa. 

Poinsettia  and  Begonia  :  F.  R.  We  do  not  find 
anything  the  matter  with  the  Poinsettia  (Eu- 
phorbia pulcherrima),  but  the  Begonias  appear 
to  Jiave  suffered  a  check  from  some  cause,  as 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  starved  and  ill- 
nourished. 

P0T.A.T0 :  /.  W.  D.  The  tubers  are  affected  with 
ordinary  scab.  The  affection  is  only  "  skin 
deep,"  and  the  tubers  are  just  as  valuable  for 
consumption  as  those  with  clean  skins.  Indeed, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  scab  Potatos  are 
more  "  floury  "  when  boiled  than  ordinary 
tubers,  and  for  this  reason  are  preferred  by 
many  people.  In  order  to  prevent  scab  another 
season,  you  might  immerse  the  seed  tubers  for 
two  hours  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  com- 
mercial formalin  (formaldehyde,  40  per  cent.)  in 
36  gallons  of  w-ater.  Add  Acid  manures  to  the 
soil  before  planting  the  tubers,  withholding 
organic  manures.  Sprinkle  flowers  of  sulphur 
around  the  sets. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Examination  : 

G.  G.,  Devon.  For  information  respecting  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. Respecting  the  advertisers  who 
offer  to  conduct  classes  by  correspondence  in 
connection  with  these  examinations,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  recommend  one  or  the  other, 
as  obviously  this  could  only  be  done  after  an 
examination  of  the  tutors  themselves. 

Stocks  for  Fruit  Trees:  Brown.  The  t«rni 
"  free  "  stock  is  applied  to  stocks  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  Apples  without  regard  to 
variety,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  obtained 
from  cider  mills.  The  wild  or  natural  stock  is 
raised  from  seeds  obtained  from  the  wild  crab, 
whilst  the  Paradise  or  dwarf  stock  is  a  surface 
rooting  stock  on  which  Apples  are  grafted  for 
cultivation  as  Cordons,  Espalier,  or  even 
Pyramid  trees.  The  same  terms  apply  to  stocks 
used  for  Pear  trees,  except  that  the  restrict- 
ing stock  is  the  Quince  and  not  the  Paradise. 
Nectarines  and  Peaches  are  budded  or  grafted 
on  seedling  stocks  of  the  Almond,  Peach,  and 
certain  varieties  of  Plum.  Almond  and  Plum 
stocks  are  more  frequently  used,  being  less 
tender  than  Peach  stocks.  " 

Vines  :  /.  P.  0.  D.  The  best  plan  to  adopt  is 
obvious,  namely,  remove  the  border,  and  make 
a  fresh  one  on  the  lines  recommended  in  theso 
columns  on  September  30  last.  You  must 
settle  for  yourself  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  new  canes,  for  this  question  can  only  be 
determined  by  examination  of  the  plants  now  in 
the  house.  If  you  plant  afresh,  it  will  be  well 
to  select  early  ripening  varieties,  such  as  Black 
Hamburgh,  Royal  Muscadine,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  roots  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  outside  as  well 'as  inside.  If 
the  glass  of  the  roof  is  shaded  by  trees,  such 
trees  should  be  removed,  it  being  important 
to  expose  the  vines  fully  to  the  sunshine. 

Weetis  on  Lawn  :  E.  L.  Hand  weeding  is  the 
best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  Bind-weed 
and  other  weeds  you  mention,  but,  failing  this, 
you  may  make  frequent  small  applications  of 
nitrogenous  manures,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  This  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  true  grasses,  which  may 
eventually  succeed  in  smothering  the  weeds. 

Communications  Received.— P.  C.  T B.  H — Wool— 

T.  R.  &  Co  —A.  J.  W.— J.  E.,  Tunbridge  Wells_C.  G.  A. 
_A.  G..  Ashington—Upton— W.  H-  P.^H.  R..  Prenton^ 

C.  C Z.  L...  Shrewsbury_H    A.  B W.  H.  C G.  H.  P. 

_C.  W.  T._P.  W.  S West  Eiiri_T E.  E.  E.  (thank.? 

for  Is.  for  R.G.O.F.  box)_A.  *  C.  P CrT.stal  Palace 

.Co — H.  J.  V D.  R H.  M E.  M S.  A.,'8evenoaks_ 

P.  W._W.  M — A.  Q._M.  C.  R._H.  E.  H.,  Lindfield— 
J.  S._W.  W 
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ASHBOURNE. 

<See  fiR?.  \m,  138,  i;i9,  HO,  and  .'^upplenienlary  Illuslralion.) 

ASllllOURXE,  well  known  to  readers 
(if  the  Gardeners'  Chrninrlr  as  the 
residence  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Beamish, 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturist,  i3 
situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  the  red  sand- 
stone hill  at  Glounthaune,  and  overlooks 
the  fiord  which  runs  up  from  Queenstown 
to  Cork. 

Soon  after  the  gates  are  entered  the 
plant  lover  realises  that  he  is  in  a  place 
of  more  than  usual  interest,  for  rare  and 
uncnmmon  plants  occur  on  every  side, 
and  I'alnis,  Bamboos,  Cordylines,  and 
other  tender  subjects  provide  an  exotic 
vegetation.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  this  summer,  Lonicera  Heckrottii 
stood  out,  twining  charmingly  around  the 
buLt  of  an  old  ti-ee,  where  its  metallic 
rose-coloured  flowers  and  glaucous  leaves 
were  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  bark 
which  supported  it.  Near  by  was  a 
plant  of  Embothrium  coccineum  in  mag- 
nificent flower,  and  placed  to  considerable 
advaTitage  ajiainst'  a  background  fomied 
of  the  dark  foliage  of  Pine  trees.  Just 
below  this  ))lant  were  large  masses  of 
Ghent  Azaleas,  the  subdued  hues  of  the 
flowers,  which  characlcrise  the  race,  pro 
viding  a  refined  colour  scheme. 

In  a  morass  were  planted  stream-loving 
plants  including  S[)lendid  specimens 
of  Ourisia  coccinea  and  O.  macrophylla  in 


abundance,     as     well     as     the     rarer     O. 

Cockayniana. 
Rodgersia   pinnata,    resembling   a   Gun- 

nera,  and  many  of  the  damp-loving  Irises 

were  also  plentiful,  and  growing  in  asso- 
ciation  with   minute   Rhododendrons   was 

a  hybrid  Meconopsis,  raised  by  Mr. 
Beamish  from  M.  integrifolia  and  M. 
grandis. 

Passing  through  a  valley  in  which  a 
streamlet  flows  one  emerges  close  to  a 
magnificent  clump,  of  Senecio  Fosteri,  a 
glorious  plant,  with  silvery  white  tomen- 
tum  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
a  glaucous-grey  upper  surface.  It  develops 
Cineraria-like    flowers    of   a   deep   yellow 

tone.     Just  below  it,  on  a  little  island  in 


an  end  or  even  to  its  climax.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and,  together  with  the  foliage, 
are  borne  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  The  water  here  is 
bordered  by  masses  of  Iris  Isevigata  and 
numerous  other  plants,  including  a  clump 
of  Arundo  Donax  with  stems  20  feet  tall. 
Close  at  hand  is  a  fine  arbour  covered 
with  two  forms  of  Wistaria  multijuga, 
which  were  in  full  bloom  and  growing  as 
luxuriantly  as  in  their  native  country. 
Passing  through  a  natural  arboretum, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  such  rare  trees  as 
Laureola  aromatica,  Fagus  fusca,  and  F. 
Cliffortioides,  which  has  very  small,  glossy, 
green  leaves,  and  is  notable  for  its  grace- 
ful habit  and  Fernlike  branches. 


Fig.    137. — CVPRIPEDIUM    spectabile    at    ASHBOURNE,   CO.    CORK. 


the  stream,  is  growing  the  Bulgarian 
Primula  deorum,  and  few  grow  it  with 
such  success  as  Mr.  Beamish.  Facing 
this  situation  are  planted  hundreds  of  un- 
common plants,  the  most  notable  being 
Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  better  known  as 
Crinodendron  Hookeri,  associated  with 
Eremurus  Ehvesii  and  E.  robusta. 

A  little  to  the  left,  an  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  Nymphaeas  meets  the  eye,  the 
colours  of  the  varieties  being  blended  most 
harmoniously.  N.  Marliacca  albida,  N. 
gloriosa,  N.  Ellisiana,  N.  Froebellii,  N. 
tuberosa  Richardsonii,  and  N.  gracilis 
alba  were  growing  in  fine  form.  There 
was  also  a  curious  species  from  Lapland 
in  flower.  The  plant  dies  down  long 
before  the  Nymphrca  season  has  come  to 


Broussonetia  papyrifera,  with  its  l)urr- 
like  flowers,  was  sheltered  by  majestic 
Bamboos.  This  Broussonetia  possesses 
the  peculiar  character  of  having  no  two 
leaves  alike.  The  Tortoise-shell  Bamboo, 
Phyllostachys  hetevocycla,  was  sending  up 
fine  young  growths.  Mr.  Beamish  has  a 
healthy  collection  of  these  plants,  which 
include  Arundinaria  Hindsii,  A.  H.  gra- 
minea,  A.  palmata,  A.  p.  nana,  A.  pyg- 
ma;a,  A.  Falconeri,  Phyllostachys  viridis, 
P.  aurea,  P.  fastuosa,  and  P.  nigra. 

Eucommia  ulraoides,  a  plant  which  fur- 
nishes rubber,  was  making  rapid  growth, 
being  evidently  suited  to  its  southern 
home.  Aralia  Sieboldii  assumes  the  char- 
acter of  a  very  large  shrub  in  these  gar- 
dens, and  Leptospermum  buUatum  was  a 
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sheet  of  fl  jwer  and  seeds  at  the  time  of 
•my  visit.  Olose  by  it  is  planted  a  very 
rare  variety — L.  Chapmanii,  which  was 
flowering  for  the  first  time  this  summer. 
This  flower,  instead  of  being  white,  has  a 
deep  rose-coloured  centre  edged  with  light 
rose,  forming  a  beautiful  contrast.  A  speci- 
men of  Rhaphithamnus  cyanocarpus,  a 
plant  rarely  seen  in  the  open  in  these 
islands,  was  10  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high, 
and  bore  little  flowers  of  French-grey 
colour  which  are  succeeded  by  blue  berries. 
The  plant  has  a  distinct.  Holly-like  appear- 
ance, and  grows  best  in  a  dry,  peaty  soil. 
Amid  all  these  rare  and  choice  plants  a 
beautiful  tropical  group  luxuriates  (sec 
Supplementary  Illustration),  Chamserops 
Fortunei  and  C.  humilis  were  in  magnifi- 
cent health,  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  these  plants  growing  out-of- 
doors  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  Cordyline  Banksii  and  its 
variety  erythrorachis,  a  most  delightful 
plant,  the  red  venation  of  the  leaves  giv- 
ing it  a  distinctly  bright  appearance, 
especially  when  the  leaves  are  surmounted 
by  whorls  of  scented  flowers. 

The  rock  garden  at  Ashbourne  (see 
Supplementary  Ilhistration)  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  modern  Alpine  garden- 
ing in  the  British  Isles,  and  certainly  the 
best  in  Ireland.  On  our  way  to  the 
I'ockery  we  passed  a  specimen  of 
Decaisnea  Fargesii,  an  interesting  bush 
discovered  in  China  by  the  Abbe  Farg(?s, 
and  introduced  to  Europe  by  Mr.  Maurice 
de  Vilmorin.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
fruit  which  is  produced  from  somewhat  in- 
significant, dull-yellow  flowers.  The  fruits 
are  formed  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  five, 
and  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  somewhat 
resembling  huge  azure-blue  caterpillars 
hanging  from  the  branches.  Such  un- 
common shrubs  as  Plagianthus  betuli- 
nus,  Pterocarya  adiantifolia,  Prumno- 
pitys  elegans,  Escallonia  organensis  (a 
beautiful  Brazilian  form),  Teucridium 
parviflorum,  Pittosporum  patulum,  Olearia 
Solandri,  O.  insignis,  Osteomeles  anthylli- 
difolia,  and  many  others  were  noticed. 
Specimens  of  Ilex  Pernyi,  I.  insignis,  and 
I.  fragilis,  growing  in  company  with  large 
specimens  of  Buddleia  Colvilei  and  Pitto 
sporum  Mayi  pictum,  20  feet  in  height, 
attracted  my  attention. 

Acer  oblongum  and  A.  carpinifolia  were 
■also  noticeable,  and  just  by  the  entrance 
to  the  rock  garden  is  a  splendid  clump  of 
Viburnum  plicatum,  the  flowers  covering 
the  shrubs  as  with  a  sheet  of  snow. 

Many  gems  of  the  Alpine  flora  are  met 
with  in  the  rock  garden  proper.  There 
is  a  batch  of  Cyananthus  incanus,  a 
plant  of  rare  beauty.  Further  on  the 
rock  garden  opens  out  vistas  of  many 
rugged  hills  and  deep  vales,  and  in 
the  distance  a  stream  dashes  in  torrents 
from  the  heights  above,  and  rushes  on  its 
rugged  way  down  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful valleys  that  was  ever  designed  by  a 
landscape  artist. 

Plants  of  Cypripedium  spectabile  and  C. 
macrantha  grow  in  colonies,  as  though 
they  were  in  their  own  native  home  (see 
fig.  137).  Onosma  albo-roseum  grows  in 
clumps  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  across, 
the  plants  being  exceptionally  vigorous 
and  healthy.  Haplocarpha  scaposa,  which 
Mr.  Beamish  introduced  from  the  Cape, 
has  the  appearance  of  growing  quite  well 
in  its  new  habitat. 


Saxifraga  lingulata  Albertii  (fig.  138)  evidently 
a  variety  of,  or  very  nearly  related  to  S.  lanto- 
scana,  abounds  in  such  a  way  as  to  crowd  its 
flowers  into  a  dense  mass  concealing  the  foliage. 
1  here  is  little  doubt  that  this  plant  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  encrusted-leaved  Saxitragas,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  floriferous.  Other  Saxifragas  in- 
clude the  true  S.  icelandica,  growing  in  a  cleft  in 
a  vertical  position,  such  as  is  generally  occupied 
by  S.  longifolia.  S.  Griesbachii  nestles  in 
the  chinks  close  at  hand,  with  S.  Ferdinandi 
Coburgii  and  other  Saxifragas  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Close  by,  I  noticed  the  rare  Oxalis 
adenophylla  with  its  curious,  crinkled  leaves  and 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

Colonies  of  Lithospei'mum  rosmarinifolia,  L. 
prostratum,  L.  graminifolium,  and  L.  inter- 
medium were  exceedingly  fine.  The  ground  was 
carpeted  by  L.  prostratum  interspersed  with 
Arenaria   muntana,   hanging  over  the  surface  of 


Moltksea  petrfea,  a  near  relative  of  Lithosper- 
mum,  was  also  in  full  flower  ;  this  plant  has  a 
glaucous  appearance,  like  the  Lavender,  and  its 
beautiful  flowers  remind  one  of  a  Lithospermum. 
Rosa  sericea  was  situated  in  such  a  position  tliat 
the  sun  shone  through  its  large  red  spines,  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  effect. 

Genista  dalniatica,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Gorses,  fm-nishes  the  top  of  one  of  the  minia- 
ture mountains.  Teucrium  fruticans  specially 
appeals  to  those  who  love  glaucous  foliage,  and 
in  this  garden  it  assumes  the  size  of  a  large 
bush ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  sky-blue  colour.  Cory- 
lopsis  parviflora,  Olea  europsea,  and  Davidia  in- 
volucrata  are  other  notable  plants  included  in 
this  uncommon  garden. 

Passing  out  of  the  rock-garden,  I  noticed 
a  fine  bush  of  Daphne  oleoides  in  full  flower. 

On  the  top  of  a  hill,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  Monte- 
zumse,    P.    flexilis,    P.    oocarpa,    P.    patula,    P. 


Fig.    138. — SAXIFRAGA    LINGULATA    ALBERTII    AT    ASHBOURNE. 


the  rock.  /Ethion.?ma  kotschyana  (see  fig.  139)  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  plants  that 
Mr.  Beamish  possesses.  When  in  flower  it  is  a 
veritable    blaze   of   carmine-pink. 

Another  rarity  observed,  although  not  in 
flower,  was  Anemone  Kauninii.  with  its  giant 
leaves,  much  resembling  those  of  Saxifraga 
palinata.  That  delightful  species,  Viola  bos- 
naica,  studded  some  of  the  slopes  of  the  rock- 
garden.  Of  the  numerous  Campanulas  planted  in 
the  rock-garden,  I  will  mention  only  C.  muralis, 
which  was  a  sheet  of  flower  stretching  up  the 
slopes  of  the  western  bank.  One  of  the  smallest 
of  the  shrubs  that  furnish  the  hilltops  and  the 
steeper  barks  is  Bryanthus  er^ctus.  This  plant 
is  a  hybrid  between  B.  empetriformis  and  Rhodo- 
thamnus  chama?cistus.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
cultivate,  but  Mr.  Beamish  has  succeeded  with  it. 


Teocote,  P.  Khasya,  P.  Merkusii,  P.  Hartwegii, 
P.  palustris,  P.  Ayacahuite,  P.  Armandii,  Picea 
omorica,  P.  pungens  pendula  Kosteri,  P.  violacea 
Waltzii,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Ta.xodium  mu- 
cronatum.  and  Torreya  myristica  are  all  growing 
in  splendid  vigour.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
Conifers  in  the  collection  is  Picea  "iolacea 
Waltzii,  with  its  glaucous-white  foliage. 

Along  a  small  upland  valley  is,  per!iaps, 
one  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  the 
garden.  Here,  situated  in  a  little  sun- 
tiap,  ar3  numeraus  tropical  plants,  among 
them  Musa  japonica  or  Basjoo,  which  has 
hitherto  survived  the  Irish  winters  unharmed, 
Aloes,  and  various  succulents,  surrounded  by 
such  rare  trees  as  Ciesalpinia  japonica.  Genista 
fragans,  Perovskia  atriplicifolia,  Guevina  avcl- 
lana,  and   Dendromicum  rigidum,   12  feet  high. 
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There  are  also  numerous  plants  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wilson  from  China,  and  others  from  Xew 
Zealand,  brought  home  by  Captain  Dorien  Smith. 
Xear  at  hand  was  a  plant  of  Agave  filifera  fila- 
mentosa,  with  a  fine  spike  of  flowers.  Descending 
the  hill,  one  catches  a  beautiful  view  of  the  rock- 
garden  below.  A  long  path  stretches  from  the 
dwelling  house  to  the  rock-garden,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  Cordylines  and  arching  Yews,  and 
this  is  the  only  formal  arrangement  in  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Beamish's  garden. 

On  a  sheltered  wall  of  the  residence,  which  is 
entirely  covered  with  creepers,  Smodingium  ar- 
gutum  and  Fremontia  californica  were  observed 
in  glorious  flower,  and  Solanum  crispum  tower- 
ing to  the  full  height  of  the  wall.  A  plant  of 
Vitis  Henryi  in  a  northern  corner  is  30  feet 
high,  and  as  much  in  width.  There  are  also 
specimens  of  Vitis  Thomsonii,  Actinidia  Ko- 
lomikta,  Clematis  Prattii,  Ercilla  spicata,  Cassia 
corymbosa,  Manettia  bicolor,  Habrothamnus 
fascicul.itus,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  fine  Man- 
deviUa  suaveolens,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
was  covered  with  flower-buds. 

The  paramount  impression  made  upon  the 
visitor  is  that  this  is  no  ordinary  garden.  A 
natural  wildness  prevails  everywhere,  yet  perfect 
harmony  in  colours  has  been  achieved.  The  gar- 
dener is  Mr.  Williamson,  whom  Mr.  Beamish 
rightly  regards  as  a  man  who  places  the  health 
and  general  success  of  his  plants  above  every- 
thing else.   'ir.  //.  I'auie. 


THE    ROSARY. 

CULTURAL    HINTS    FOR    NOVEMBER. 

After  the  recent  rains  Roses  may  be  lifted 
and  transplanted  with  ease,  and  seldom  has 
the  wood  been  more  thoroughly  ripened.  Com- 
plete the  planting  this  month  of  hedge  briars 
intended  for  grafting  as  standards,  also  the 
cuttings  for  raising  a  supply  of  dwarf 
stocks  There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  even  the  most  experienced  Rose  growers 
respecting  the  benefits  or  otherwise  of  protecting 
Roses.  Periionally,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  much 
protection  being  afforded,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  practised  formerly ; 
nor  do  I  like  the  plan  of  mulching  with  manures 
or  litter,  which  substances  retain  a  great  deal  of 
moisture ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  this,  combined 
with  frost,  is  doubly  harmful.  Jly  aim  is  t) 
keep  the  plants,  and  especially  their  bases, 
as  dry  as  possible  during  frosty  weather.  But 
the  tenderness  of  certain  varieties  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  also  the  district,  and  whether  the  situa- 
tion of  the  garden  is  low,  and  consequently 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  frost,  before 
arriving  at  a  decision.  Sprays  of  Heath,  Spruce, 
Birch,  or  similar  plants  may  be  got  in  readiness 
for  sticking  into  the  ground  upon  the  exposed 
aide  of  the  plants  to  break  frost-laden  winds, 
which  seem  to  do  more  harm  than  a  frost  of 
greater  intensity  in  calm  weather.  The  ordinary 
loose  litter  does  not  protect  the  plants  from  dan- 
gerous frosty  winds,  because  it  is  blown  away 
into  sheltered  corners  where  it  is  not  needed, 
leaving  the  Roses  fully  exposed.  Branches  stuck 
in  the  ground  are  more  permanent,  by  no  means 
untidy,  and  can  be  fixed  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes.  They  both  answer  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  wind  and  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  excessive  moisture. 

Always  make  a  practice  of  drawing  some  soil 
around  the  base  of  dwarf  Roses,  both  as  a  means 
of  keeping  this  important  part  of  the  plant  dry, 
and  also  as  a  capital  and  almost  invaluable  way  of 
warding  off  frost,  for,  provided  the  bottom  eyes 
are  kept  found,  the  plants  will  come  through  very 
severe  winters  safely.  Proceed  with  the  planting 
of  Roses  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  allow,  but  do 
not  tread  upon  newly-trenched  soil  when  it  is 
wet.  Spread  out  the  roots  and  add  a  little  soil, 
then  tread  the  ground,  which  is  better  than  wait- 
ing until  all  the  soil  has  been  added  before 
makiiig  it  firm. 


Roses  under  Glass. 
The  most  forward  pot  plants  may  be  pruned 
and  started  into  growth  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
50°.  and  their  management  will  be  easier  if  a 
small  house  is  given  up  to  them  entirely.  Do 
not  prune  such  climbers  as  Marechal  Niel, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  and  Pierre  Cochet 
except  to  remove  any  small,  twiggy  growths  that 
were  overlooked  or  have  formed  since  the  summer 
pruning.  All  long  growths  should  be  retained 
so  far  as  they  are  sound,  and  this  applies  to  those 
trained  on  walls  or  the  roof  of  the  house. 
Ordinary,    free-growing   va''eties   should   not   be 


the  house  too  close  for  a  w^hile ;  the  plants  will  be 
better  for  all  the  air  and  light  available  so  long 
a."!  the  requisite  temperature  can  be  maintained 
without  danger  from  draughts. 

GK.iFTING  UNDER  GL.iSS. 
Grafting  indoors  should  now  be  commenced,  and' 
if  stocks  were  potted  as  advised  they  will  be  in  an 
excellent  condition  for  the  purpose.  Good  seed- 
ling briars  are  preferable  to  rooted  cuttings  as 
stocks,  because  they  have  very  little  pith  and 
may  be  grafted  direct  upon  the  roots,  thus  avoid- 
ing  sucker-formation   later.        Manures   ".nd   leaf 


Fig.    139. — >ETHIONEMA    KOTSCHYANA    A 

pruned  quite  so  hard  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
plants  when  growing  in  the  open,  nor  will  they 
be  carrying  quite  so  much  wood  ;  but  keep  the 
centre  of  the  plants  clear  from  twiggy  wood.  In 
our  establishment  we  require  a  quantity  of  fairly 
good  bloimis  rather  than  a  few  of  extra  quality. 
If  the  latter  are  wanted  the  pruning  must  be 
.severe  and  the  number  of  blossoms  curtailed.  Be 
sure  that  the  wood  of  the  plants  is  quite  clean 
before  forcing.  If  the  old  lea\es  are  cut  off  and 
the  wood  well  syringed  with  a  rather  strong  in- 
secticide, several  pests  may  be  destroyed  that 
would  otherwise  increase  rapidly     Do  not  keep 


lll.ii    ll^AMo    (.N    THE    KOCKHKV    AT    AblllJUUKWli. 

soil  should  be  avoided,  as  they  encourage 
fungi  to  grow  in  the  close  propagating  case. 
Fresh  yellow  loam  and  a  little  coarse  sand  are  all 
that  is  necessary.  Tiles  or  slates  are  bettor 
than  wood  to  stand  the  pots  upon,  with  a  layer 
of  sand  or  washed  ashes  to  keep  them  firm  and 
maintain  a  uniform  moisture.  Lot  a  few  of  the 
stocks  be  introduced  to  warmth  about  a  fortnight 
before  they  are  grafted,  it  being  better  to  have 
the  stock  a  little  in  advance  of  the  graft.  Future 
batches  may  be  introduced  as  the  propagating 
case  is  emptied.  Any  ordinary  propagating  case 
having  a   regular   bottom    heat   will   answer   the 
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purpose.  I  would  rather  not  have  a  pipe  inside 
tile  case,  because  it  would  dry  one  part  more 
than  another.  Pi'^es  enclosed  beneath  it  are 
the  best,  for  the  heat  may  be  regulated  much 
better  from  below  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 
Squares  of  glass  laid  over  the  case  and  resting 
aj^ainst  a  piece  of  wood  so  as  to  form  a  lean-to 
iire  moi-e  suitable  than  fixed  glass,  which  is  not 
at  all  necessary  when  the  case  is  protected  by 
tlie  house.  One  may  easily  get  to  any  of  the 
contents  of  the  frame  by  moving  one  or  more 
squares  of  glass.  Ventilation  may  also  be  pro- 
vided to  any  desired  extent  by  leaving  more  or 


possible,  only  allowing  room  for  the  graft  to  be 
fixed.  If  the  graft  is  smaller  than  the  stock  it 
is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  slipped  into 
a  corresponding  cut  in  the  stock.  The  other 
method  is  that  known  as  side  or  whip  grafting, 
which  consists  of  making  a  slanting  cut  at  the 
base  of  the  graft,  and  an  upward  cut  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  length  upon  the  stock,  so  that 
the  barks  of  both  fit  closely  together.  Tie  the 
scion  and  stock  firmly,  and  be  sure  that  they  fit 
as  true  as  can  be  managed  ;  a  little  practice  will 
soon  secure  this  at  the  first  cut.  Grafting  wax 
or  mastic   is  unnecessary   when  the  case  is  kept 


Fig.    140. LINUM    LOWIl    on    the    rockery    at    ASIlliOUR.NE. 


less  space  between  the  squares.  Every  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  not  to  allow  moisture  to 
condense  in  the  case.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
avoid  this  is  to  wipe  the  glass  daily  or  turn  it 
over,  when  the  damp  on  its  surface  will  dis- 
appear. Always  have  the  soil  moist  enough  to 
do  without  water  for  some  time  after  the  graft 
is  fixed,  as  overhead  waterings  cause  decay  from 
the  moisture  getting  between  the  scion  and  the 
stock.  There  are  several  forms  of  grafting,  and 
I  will  describe  the  two  most  generally  practised. 
The  stock  is  cut  off  as  close  to  the  roof  glass  as 


quite  close.  Should  water  be  needed,  let  it  be 
afforded  very  carefully  in  the  pot  without  wetting 
the  graft,  as  it  is  most  injurious  to  wet  the 
latter  before  the  union  is  complete.  Keep  the 
frame  perfectly  dark  at  first,  and  not  warmer 
than  65°  to  70°.  As  callus  forms  and  growth 
pushes  out  from  the  graft,  gradually  expose  the 
plants  to  the  light,  but  do  not  allow  strong  light 
to  reach  them  until  leaves  have  formed,  and  only 
allow  a  very  little  then.  Fresh  air  may  be  given 
by  leaving  the  squares  of  glass  a  little  way  apart, 
but  exposure  should  be  very  gradual  and  given 


with  due  regard  to  the  light  and  temperature. 
In  about  six  weeks  time  the  more  forward  plants 
may  be  removed  from  the  case,  and  stood  in  the 
same  house  until  partially  hardened.  They  may 
be  slightly  syringed  overhead  at  that  stage.  Any 
plants  that  are  backward  may  be  kept  close  in 
the  case.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  the  plants  of 
one  batch  will  develop  uniformly,  and  the 
varieties  will  also  behave  differently.  If 
possible,  select  grafts  from  matured  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growtli  from  plants  under  glass 
or   in   pots.     Practice. 


SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  AUTUMN 
CULTIVATION. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  past  season  has 
been  one  of  the  most  trying  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  some  years.  Want  of  water  has 
been  the  chief  trouble,  though  there  have  been 
many  instances  where  the  ill-effects  have  been 
very  much  reduced  by  a  thorough  system  of  cul- 
tivation. Such  a  system  must  have  its  begin- 
nings in  the  autumn,  and  its  chief  effects  are  im- 
proved water  capacity  and  texture  or  tilth,  in- 
creased availability  of  plant  food,  and  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  from  insect  and  fungous 
pests  during  the  following  season. 

Water  Capacity. — In  regard  to  water  capa- 
city, even  in  our  temperate  climate  the  chief 
cause  of  reduction  of  yield  by  a  crop  is 
want  of  water  at  some  period  during  its  grow- 
ing season.  After  such  a  summer  as  the  last  the 
ground  became  very  liard  and  solid,  so  that  ths 
autumn  rains  are  unable  to  soak  into  the  soil. 
Some  may  think  that  after  the  rain  we  have 
had  of  late,  this  is  unlikely,  but  only  quite 
recently  I  found  many  dry  places  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface.  This  is  probably  in  part 
ine  to  air,  which,  having  collected  in  the  soil 
luring  the  dry  weather,  prevents  rain  from 
|ienetrating.  Stirring  will  allow  this  air  to  pass 
nut  and  then  rain,  instead  of  running  off  the 
.surface  into  the  nearest  drain,  will  be  able  to 
I'Uter  the  soil.  Another  effect  of  stirring 
is  to  make  the  pore  space  larger,  so  that 
the  soil  will  soak  up  more  water.  There  are 
not  many  experimental  results  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  soils  of  varying  type,  but  with  an  aver- 
age light  garden  loam  it  can  be  said  that  soil 
stirred  in  autumn  will  provide  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  more  water  to  the  crop  during  the  follow- 
ing summer. 

Texture  and  Tilth. — We  are  considering 
texture  in  the  sense  of  workability,  not  with 
immediate  reference  to  the  physical  structure 
uf  the  soil.  After  the  past  dry  season  the  soil 
particles  are  closely  packed,  and  tend  to  form 
hard  lumps.  If  these  lumps  are  further  consoli- 
dated by  being  trodden  on,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  tilth  in  the  early  spring.  Some 
agency  must,  therefore,  be  found  to  break  down 
these  lumps,  and  the  most  successful  will  be 
frost,  after  the  ground  has  been  laid  up  rough. 
I'he  freezing  of  water  causes  it  to  expand.  This 
fxpantiion  forces  the  particles  apart,  and  when 
the  thaw  comes  the  whole  lump  falls  to  pieces, 
giving  a  friable  seed  bed. 

AvAir.ABiLiTY  OF  Plant-food. — Practically  all 
the  constituent,?  of  the  soil  are  unavailable  to  the 
plant  until  they  have  been  exposed  to  weather- 
Hiii;  or  decomposing  agents,  such  as  frost,  running 
w  ater,  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  &c.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  stirring  the  soil  by  exposing 
it  to  these  agencies  tends  to  add  to  the  available 
plant-food.  Still  more  is  this  the  case  when 
organic  manures  are  dug  in  at  the  same  time,  as, 
by  their  decomposition,  they  give  the  solvent 
agent,  carbon  dioxide,  and  provide  food  for  the 
lU'ganisms  which  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  render  it  available  to  the  plant.  Bacteria 
also  take  part  in  many  other  processes  by  which 
tlie  inorganic  foods  are  converted  into  soluble 
forms. 

Fbeepom  from  Pests. — In  countries  where 
tjiere  are  no  frosty  winters  insects  and  fungous 
diseases  abound.  With  us  these  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  killed  if  the  soil  is  laid  up  so  tliat 
frost  can  penetrate  to  all  parts.  Birds  also  can 
do  good  work  wdien  the  soil  is  open.  T.  W. 
Tinjletir. 
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FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


HOW  TO  CULTIVATE  SWEET  PEAS  TO 
FLOWER  IN  JIAY. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  Sweet  Peas 
for  raising  plants  to  flower  under  glass  in  Aviril 
and  JIay.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shal- 
low boxes  or  pots,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
about  2  inches  high  they  should  be  potted  singly 
into  3-inch  pots,  using  a  fairly  heavy  loam  with 
a  little  silver  sand  added  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
After  potting  place  them  in  cold  frames,  where 
they  may  remain  till  early  in  February,  giving 
them  ventilation  on  everv  suitable  occasion. 
Never  coddle  Sweet  Peas,  for  it  means  ruin  to 
them.  Early  in  February,  the  plants  should  be 
tiansferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  either  in 
prepared  trenches,  through  the  centre  of  a  cool- 
house  or  in  pots,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  prefer 
planting  them  out  in  trenches,  as  they  are  less 
liable  to  suffer  through  becoming  dry,  and  this 
method  also  allows  the  plants  more  root  room. 
The  centre  of  a  Tomato  house  suits  them  very 
well,  and  if  the  house  is  only  about  12  feet  wide, 
a  single  row  is  sufficient,  and  the  space  so 
utilised  is  often  wasted.  If  the  house  is  large,  two 
or  three  double  rows  may  be  planted,  leaving 
just  sufficient  room  to  get  between  the  plants 
for  gathering.  American  Carnations  and  Sweet 
Peas  do  very  weU  together,  as  they  both  re- 
quire plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  very  little  fire 
!-cat.  In  preparing  the  trenches  for  inside  cul- 
ture, take  care  not  to  overfeed  the  plants  with 
manure,  as  this  would  cause  too  sappy  a  growth. 
From  the  time  of  planting  all  the  air  possible 
should  be  admitted  to  the  plants,  otherwise 
they  will  become  drawn  and  weak,  and  bud- 
dropping  will  result.  Plants  cultivated  in 
trenches  should  be  allowed  one  foot  space  from 
each  other,  and  for  12-inch  pots  three  plants  are 
sufficient  for  each  pot.  In  cultivating  for  exhi- 
bition, each  plant  should  be  restricted  to  two  or 
three  shoots  only.  .Strong  flowers,  such  as  Elsie 
Heroert,  Maud  Holmes,  and  others,  wiU  carry 
three,  but  weaker  varieties,  such  as  Earl  Spencer 
and  Dazzler,  are  better  on  two  stems,  and  all 
lateral  growths  should  be  removed  aa  soon  i& 
they  appear  ;  if  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  table 
«ork  or  market  purposes,  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  be.st  method  of  traininK  plants  grown  in 
trenches  is  to  place  tall  stakes  in  pairs  at  inter- 
vals of  about  12  or  15  feet,  one  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  the  tops  of  the  stakes  reaching 
well  into  the  centre  ridge  of  the  house.  Then 
strain  thin  galvanized  wire  (commencing  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground)  from  one  stake  to  the 
other  as  far  as  required,  and  add  other  wires  as 
the  plants  grow  {about  every  2  or  3  feet).  The 
growth  can  then  be  trained  from  one  wire  to 
the  other  by  simply  fixing  a  piece  of  raffia  in 
the  required  direction  and  tying  the  growth  to 
it.  Then  an  occasional  tie  to  the  wire  keeps 
the  whole  thing  firm  and  steady. 

Water  must  be  given  sparingly  in  the  early 
stages,  but  when  the  plants  are  growing  fast,  a 
plentiful  supply  is  necessary.  An  occasional  ap- 
plication of  weak  manure  and  soot  water  is  a 
great  help  during  the  growing  period,  and  as  the 
(lower-buds  appear  a  dressing  of  Macreth's 
special  Sweet  Pea  manure  will  greatly  help  the 
length  of  stem  and  the  colouring  of  the  bloom, 
"specially  such  colours  as  Dazzler,  Maud  Holmes, 
Geo.  Herbert,  and  Helen  Lewis.  Plants  grown 
in  pots  will  require  more  feeding  than  those  in 
trenches.  Some  varieties  are  more  adapted  for 
culture  under  glass  than  others,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  to  be  recommended : — Freda,  whitc- 
v.aved  ;  .lack  Tar,  blue ;  Edrora  Beauty,  orange- 
pink-waved  ;  Stirling'  Stent,  bright  orange ; 
George  Herbert,  carmine ;  Maud  Holmes,  crim- 
son ;  Aurora  Spencer,  roi^p-striped ;  Elsie  Her- 
bert, picotee-edged ;  Mrs.  ('harles  W.  P,r"::d- 
more,  buff,  picotee-edged  ;  Mrs.  Andrew  Ireland, 
bicolour;  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  cream-pink; 
Dazzler,  a  flame-coloured  flower ;  Coiintess 
Spencer,   pink;   Clara  Curtis,  cream;   Paradise, 


ivory ;  Iris,  pale  shrimp ;  Tennant  Spencer, 
mauve ;  and  Masterpiece,  lavender.  If  care- 
fully grown.  Sweet  Peas  can  be  had  in  bloom 
by  the  middle  of  April,  and  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  taken  with  them,  or  they  can  be  more 
easily  cultivated  for  flowering  at  the  time  of  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  which 
wiU  be  held  next  May.  Georgt  Herbert,  Golden 
C'ommvii.    Winchester. 


MARKET  GROWING  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

The  extraordinary  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
market  garden  produce  which  has  been  so  notice- 
able in  recent  years  and  this  season  seems  to  be 
more  marked  than  ever,  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  moment  to  those  who  try  to  grow  for 
profit,  and  to  the  small  grower  especially.  For 
years  past  the  latter  has  led  a  struggling  exist- 
ence, and  if  prices  continue  to  fall  as  they  have 
been  doing  recently  one  cannot  see  how  the  man 
with  moderate  capital,  and  with  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  to  tide  him  over  bad  seasons,  is  to 
continue  in  the  business.  The  small  man  who  has 
a  retail  trade  and  can  supply  customers  direct 
will  always,  of  cour.se,  be  able  to  hold  out  better 
than  his  fellow  who  from  choice  or  necessity 
grows  only  for  the  wholesale  market.  But  com- 
petition in  the  retail  business  is  likely  to  become 
more  severe  as  time  goes  on,  simply  because 
many  who  did  not  care  about  it  before  will  be 
driven  to  retail  trade  by  the  low  and  unprofit- 
able prices  obtained  for  their  stuff  in  the  whole- 
sale market. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  unhappy  position  of 
the  small  market  grower  at  the  present  time — 
the  big  grower,  of  course,  is  equally  affected,  but 
producing  on  a  larger  scale  he  has  a  better  hold 
on  the  salesman,  and  with  a  bigger  turnover  can 
afford  to  take  smaller  profits — let  us  look  at  the 
price  of  Tomatos  to-day  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  some  20  years  ago.  This  year  in  the 
middle  of  July  best  English  Tomatos  were  sell- 
ing in  the  London  market  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per 
dozen  pounds ;  20  years  ago  the  grower  would 
have  thought  himself  badly  treated  if  at  that 
time  of  the  year  he  could  not  have  made  exactly 
double  those  prices.  At  that  time  of  day  Tomatos 
seldom  dropped  to  4d.  per  lb.  wholesale  until 
August,  and  at  that  figure  some  of  us  used  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  there  was  very  much  profit  in 
the  business.  We  always  considered  that  when 
the  price  went  to  3d.,  as  it  sometimes  did  at  the 
latter  end  of  August — though  seldom  for  more 
than  a  week  or  two — we  were  losing  money,  and 
we  did  everything  to  keep  the  crops  back  for  the 
small  rise  that  generally  occurred  a  little  later. 
Sometimes,  especially  if  the  weather  happened  to 
be  wet  and  dull.  Tomatos  would  command  July 
prices  in  September,  and  we  can  remember  the 
time  when  we  have  finished  off  a  late  crop  in 
October  at  6d.  and  7d.  a  lb.  For  our  early  crop, 
which  came  in  at  the  latter  end  of  May  and 
beginning  of  June,  we  used  to  get  Is.  3d.  and 
Is.  6d.  a  lb.,  and  we  always  reckoned  on  a  Is. 
up  to  the  middle  of  June.  By  the  latter  end  of 
that  month  we  thought  8d.  and  9d.  quite  low 
enough.  Nowadays  that  price  is  reached  at  the 
beginning  of  June  and  sometimes  earlier. 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  Tomatos  and  other  pro- 
duce is,  of  course,  due  to  two  things — increased 
competition  at  home  and  increased  supplies  from 
abroad.  The  price  is  lower  than  usual  this  year 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fine  weather,  which  has 
brought  on  the  outdoor  crop  more  abundantly  and 
earlier  than  usual.  In  some  years,  of  course,  the 
outdoor  Tomato  is  a  practical  or  complete  failure. 
It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  prices  for 
Tomatos  can  fall  much  lower — that  is  to  say,  that 
they  can  be  worse  next  year  than  this,  for  they 
certainly  will  go  lower  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  up  to  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September,  especially  if  the  outdoor  crop  proves 
to  be  heavy  and  is  not  cut  off  in  its  prime  by  bad 
weather.  But  when  "  seconds,"  which  years 
back  used  to  fetch  3d.  per  lb.  in  August,  are  sold 
in   the   middle   of  Julv   at   Id.,  one   feels   afraid 


to  suggest  what  may  ultimately  happen.  Prices, 
perhaps,  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  appear — 
to-day  we  have  more  prolific  and  quicker-growing 
vai-ieties  than  we  had  20  years  ago,  so  that  we 
can  get  a  better  yield  per  plant,  and  market  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  crop  before  prices  fall  to 
their  lowest. 

But  unless  the  small  grower  takes  special  pains 
to  grow  only  the  best  varieties  and  most  prolific 
strains — this  usually  means  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  selecting  and  saving  one's  own  seed — and 
practices  the  highest  methods  of  cultivation  at 
present  known,  he  has  a  very  small  chance  of 
making  both  ends  meet.  We  used  to  consider 
that  we  did  well  if,  in  a  house  containing,  say,  800 
plants,  we  managed  to  get  a  yield  of  3  lbs.  to 
4  lbs.  per  plant,  and  such  a  house  might  be  worth 
£50  to  us  in  the  season  if  all  went  well,  and 
neither  the  wireworm  nor  the  disease  blighted 
our  hopes.  To-day,  even  with  a  greater  crop,  we 
must  be  content  with  very  much  less  money,  and 
a  little  bad  luck  will  effectually  wipe  out  all  our 
profits.  The  little  man  w'ho  can  sell  a  ton  or 
two  of  Tomatos  retail  during  the  season  is  gener- 
ally able  to  take  twice  as  much  money  as  his 
neighbour  who  sends  to  market  and  grows  a 
similar  amount.  Yet  the  latter  has  just  the  same 
amount  of  labour,  and  labour,  as  those  who  have 
tried  the  crop  know/  only  too  well,  is  a  pretty- 
serious  matter  in  the  case  of  the  Tomato.  For 
many  years  the  Tomato  has  been  regarded  as  a 
staple  crop,  but  if  it  is  not  ever  again  going  to 
pay  better  than  it  does  at  the  present  time,  the 
little  man  will  be  obliged  to  look  upon  it  merely 
as  a  means  of  employing  his  spare  time  and  labour 
from  other,  and  more  profitable,  summer  crops. 

Meanwhile  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  con^ 
sumer  is  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  drop  in 
the  price  of  Tomatos  and  other  market  produce. 
There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a  reduction  in  .some 
cases  by  the  retail  shopkeeper,  but  this  reduction 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  wholesale  prices. 
One  can  only  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  retailer 
is  taking  something  more  than  his  legitimate 
profit,  because,  if  he  were  not,  one  would  be  able 
to  buy  Tomatos  and  other  things  at  about  half 
the  prices  that  were  asked  20  years  ago.  That, 
as  every  consumer  knows,  is  not  the  case.  Take 
Potatos  as  a  case  in  point.  These  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally cheap  this  year — the  average  price  for 
English,  best  quality,  on  July  12  was  2s.  6d.  per 
bushel  of  56  lbs.,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
being  sold  in  the  shops  at  2d.  per  lb.  Second 
English  were  quoted  in  the  market  as  low  as  2s. 
the  bushel,  but  nowhere  could  one  find  them 
being  retailed  at  a  lower  price  than  that  already 
mentioned.  To  sell  at  9s.  (allowing  the  odd  4d. 
for  loss  in  weighing  out)  that  which  costs  only 
23.  or  2s.  6d.  (plus  another  6d.  perhaps  for  car- 
riage) is  surely  rather  more  than  a  legitimate  pro- 
fit. Twenty  years  ago  the  wholesale  price  of 
best  English  Potatos  in  the  middle  of  July  would 
be  about  4s.  a  bushel,  but  the  consumer  couid 
buy  them  then  almost  as  cheaply  as  he  can  to- 
day. 

One  supposes  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  more  Potatos  and 
other  stuff  would  be  sold  in  the  shops  if  the  con- 
sumer could  gcW  them  at  a  lower  rate,  but  if  the 
retailer  by  keeping  up  his  prices  can  get  as  good 
a  profit  on  a  certain  quantity  as  he  could  on 
double  the  amount  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  it  is 
natural,  of  course,  that  he  should  prefer  the 
former  alternative.  The  grower  is  therefore 
doubly  hit — his  sales  are  limited  by  the  com- 
paratively high  price  still  charged  by  the  retailer, 
so  that  he  cainiot  say  to  himself  by  way  of  com 
fort  at  the  reduction  in  wholesale  prices,  "  Well, 
if  prices  are  lower  than  they  were,  I  can  make 
up  for  it  to  some  extent  by  selling  a  greater 
quantity  at  a  time."  On  the  contrary,  he  is  often 
obliged  to  reduce  the  already  low  market  price  to 
clear  his  stock,  and  that  in  the  end  makes  matters 
worse  than  ever  because  it  tends  to  the  lowering 
of  prices  in  the  future.  Altogether,  the  outlook 
for  the  market  grower  just  now  appears  to  be  any- 
thing but  bright,  and  this  is  particularly  sc  in 
the  case  of  the  little  man.     /■'.  B. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


THE    OKCHID    HOUSES. 


Dendrobium. — Most  species,  hybrids  and 
varieties  of  Dendrobiuras  have  now  finished 
their  season's  growth,  and  are  gradually  reach- 
ing the  point  at  which  they  become  almost  in- 
active. Both  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  plants 
gain  great  benefit  from  a  good  rest  when  they 
have  been  prepared  for  it  by  making  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  during  the  previous  season. 
Hard,  well-developed  growths  do  not  shrivel 
during  the  winter,  even  when  kept  dry,  whereas 
soft,  badly-developed  growths  shrivel  badly,  and 
in  the  latter  case  the  rest  may  prove  injurious 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  even  prevent  the 
plants  from  flowering  satisfactorily.  As  soon  as 
growth  is  completed,  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  end  leaf  of  each  pseudo-bulb  being  fully 
developed,  the  plants  should  be  gradually  afforded 
a  cooler  temperature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
amount  of  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  must  be  decreased.  Nevertheless, 
there  should  not  be  absolute  dryness  of  the 
rooting  material  for  any  length  of  time  even 
during  the  resting  period.  The  good  old  species 
D.  nobile,  and  its  numerous  hybrids,  are  always 
classed  in  the  deciduous  section — and  the 
treatment  they  require  is  indeed  the  same — but 
they  tend  to  retain  their  leaves  through  the 
resting  period.  These  deciduous  plants,  while 
resting,  should  occupy  a  house  where  a  cool,  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  maintained,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  ventilation  and  sunlight. 

Evergreen  Dendrobiums.— Plants  of  the 
D.  thyrsiflorum  group,  such  as  D.  densiHorum 
and  D.  chrysotoxum.  have  completed  their 
growth.  These  require,  with  respect  to  rest- 
ing, treatment  like  that  advised  for  the 
deciduous  species.  Give  them  sufficient 
water  only  to  keep  their  pseudo-bulbs,  foliage, 
and  roots  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  The 
species  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  moschatum,  and  D. 
fimbriatum  are  quite  another  type  of  the  ever- 
green section,  for  whilst  they  also  require  a  pro- 
longed season  of  rest,  they  must  not  be  housed  in 
such  cool  winter  quarters.  In  a  well-ventilated 
house  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
55°  they  rest  well.  These  conditions,  together 
with  the  comparatively  dry  state  of  the  roots, 
cause  the  long  pendulous  .spikes  of  gorgeous 
flowers  to  develop  freely. 

Dendrobium  Phal/enopsis  Schroderi- 
ANUM. — Plauts  of  this  hpecies  are  now  in 
(lower,  and  no  other  kind  is  so  attractive 
(luring  the  present  season.  When  well  grown, 
the  blossoms  are  produced  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  and  in  the  case  of  recently-imported 
plants  the  dry-looking  stems  contribute  their 
share  to  the  display,  in  addition  to  the  spikes  pro- 
duced from  the  tops  of  the  new  growths.  Until 
such  lime  as  the  flower-spikes  are  removed,  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
needed,  but  afterwards,  when  at  rest,  much  less 
water  will  be  required.  These  Dendrobiums 
should  occupy  a  warm  house  all  the  year  round. 

D.  FORMOSUM. — This  beautiful  species  is 
the  best  of  the  evergreen  nigro-hii%ute  section  in 
wliich  the  leaves  are  retained  on  the  stems  of  more 
than  one  season's  growth.  The  stems,  all  fur- 
nished with  black  hairs,  produce  fine  heads  of 
attractive  white  flowers  at  this  season,  and  these, 
when  displayed  together  with  D.  Phalaenopsis 
Schriiderianum,  form  a  very  effective  group.  The 
treatment  of  D.  formosum  is,  both  during  the 
growing  and  resting  seasons,  similar  to  that  of  D. 
Phalsenopsis. 

D.  CHRYSANTHUM.  —  The  long,  pendulous 
wreaths  of  flowers  produced  by  this  species  when 
grown  in  a  natural  manner  are  very  beautiful. 
Unfortunately  the  blossoms  seldom  last  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  Although  it  is  a  deciduous 
species,  it  requires  a  rather  different  mode  of 
treatment  from  that  usually  given  to  this  section. 
The  plants  are  not  by  any  means  constant  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  seen  in 
bloom  during  late  autumn  and  early  winter,  and 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  passed  the  eyes  at  the 
base  of  the  stems  push  again,  and  growth  recom- 


mences. Any  plants  in  need  of  fresh  rooting 
material  should  receive  attention  when  their 
young  shoots  have  attained  2  inches  or  3  inches 
!n  height,  and  just  when  they  are  about  to  pro- 
duce roots.  Basket  culture  is  best  for  this  species, 
and,  since  they  are  vigorous  plants,  fairly  large 
baskets  may  be  employed.  A  well-drained 
compost  of  Osmunda  fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss 
in  as  rough  a  condition  as  possible,  mixing  with 
this  plenty  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  to 
ensure  aeration,  is  suitable.  D.  chrysanthum 
grows  best  when  suspended  from  the  roof 
rafters  of  a  -well- ventilated  house  where  an  in- 
termediate temperature  is  maintained,  and  as 
the  plants  are  often  active  during  the  winter 
months,  special  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
over  water  the  roots. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Cauliflowers. — Seedlings  raised  amonth  ago 
should  now  be  ready  for  potting  in  sandy 
loam  into  4-incli  pots.  Cauliflowers  should  be 
potted  firmly,  and  they  need  a  good  watering 
directly  they  are  placed  in  the  cold  pit.  When 
the  plants  commence  to  make  fresh  growth,  the 
lights  should  be  removed,  and  only  placed  in 
position  again  when  protection  from  frost  or 
heavy  rain  is  necessary. 

Celery. — The  eartliing-up  of  this  crop  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  the  recent  dry  weather 
renders  it  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  watering  the  beds  freely  before  the  final  earth- 
iiig-up  takes  place.  Celery  delights  in  moisture, 
and  the  beds  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with 
clear  water  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  •  Do 
not  place  the  soil  too  high  about  the  plants,  nor 
iillow  any  to  get  in  amongst  the  leaves  which 
should  be  tied  carefully  together  before  the 
operation  is  commenced. 

Leeks. — Give  liberal  supplies  of  water  to  late- 
planted  Leeks  and  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows 
in  order  to  keep  them  growing  as  late  in  the 
season  as  possible.  This  vegetable  pays  for 
liberal  treatment,  and  any  plantations  which 
have  not  attained  the  required  size  wUl  benefit 
by  a  good  watering  of  weak  liquid  manure  from 
the  farmyard. 

French  Beans. — A  good  sowing  of  French 
Beans  may  be  made  now  to  yield  a  supply  at 
about  the  end  of  December.  Choice  vegetables 
will  be  scarce  in  many  places  during  the  coming 
winter,  but  the  consequent  difficulties  may  be 
partly  avoided  by  sowing  an  extra  quantity  of 
Beans  at  the  present  time.  Seven-inch  pots  are 
best  for  winter  use,  and  the  soil  may  consist  of 
three  parts  sandy  loam,  and  one  part  decomposed 
horse-droppings,  which  should  be  broken  up 
finely  and  mixed  with  the  loam.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  to  within  2  inches  of  the  rim 
and  the  soil  made  moderately  firm.  Seven  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  each  pot  and  covered  with  1  inch 
of  fine  soil.  The  plants  may  require  thinning,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plaie  some  small  twigs 
round  the  plants  to  keep  them  in  an  upright 
position.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should 
be  65°  in  mild  weather,  and  5°  less  if  the 
weather  is  extra  cold.  Keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  make  a  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  to 
keep  red  spider  in  check.  Beans  in  pits  from 
which  supplies  are  now  obtainable  should  be 
watered  once  weekly  with  weak  manure  water, 
and  plenty  of  air  should  te  given  to  the  pits. 
While  mild  weather  lasts,  only  a  slight  fire-heat 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  from  damp- 
ing, and  a  little  air  may  be  left  on  at  night, 
with  the   same  object   in   view. 

Green  Herbs. — Make  immediate  preparations 
for  obtaining  a  supply  of  green  herbs  through- 
out the  winter.  Mint  and  Tarragon  are  easily 
forced  if  they  are  placed  on  a  mild  hotbed,  over 
which  has  been  laid  a  few  inches  of  finely-sifted 
soil.  The  roots  may  be  lifted  carefully  and 
placed  close  together  on  the  bed  in  order  to  grow 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  limited  space.  Cover 
the  roots  with  fine  soil  which  should  be  watered 
in  amongst  them  with  clear  water,  applied  at  a 
temperature  of  70°.  In  a  few  days  growth  will 
commence,  when  a  light  covering  of  fine  leaf- 
mould  may  be  spread  over  the  plants  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  bed  does  not  become  too 
hot,  or  the  roots  will  be  damaged. 

Trenching. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
dry  d.nys  to  convey  manure  to  the  different  plots 
which  are  in  need  of  trenching,  so  that  this  im- 


portant work  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
possible.  Ground  intended  for  crops  of  Onions, 
Peas,  and  members  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  should 
be  trenched  and  manured  heavily  as  early  as 
possible ;  but  that  for  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and 
Beet  should  be  trenched  without  any  green 
manure  being  applied,  selecting  for  such  crops 
plots  which  were  manured  last  season.  For  all 
crops,  deep  cultivation  will  be  found  to  repay  the 
grower  for  the  extra  trouble  and  expense 
incurred. 

PoTATOS.— Tubers  placed  in  temporary  stores 
a  month  ago  should  be  overhauled  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  remove  all  unripe  Potatos 
which  may  have  been  picked  up  and  stored  at 
the  time  of  lifting.  Whilst  this  work  proceeds, 
suflicient  tubers  for  next  planting  season  should 
be  selected  and  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  shed,  where 
protection  from  frost  can  be  given,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  tubers  formed  late  in 
the  season  are  selected  for  this  purpose. 


THE   FLO"WER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Brotherston,    Giirdener   to   the    Earl   of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tymnghame,  liast  Lothian. 

Spring  Bedding. — The  preparing  and  plant- 
ing of  beds  and  borders  for  spring  bedding 
entail  a  considerable  amount  of  work.  The 
soil  needs  to  be  in  a  very  fertile  condition, 
and  should  require  no  manure  to  be  digged 
into  it  now.  In  the  case  of  light  soils  a 
thorough  digging  will  not  be  necessary  ;  it  will 
suffice  to  merely  loosen  the  ground  with  the  fork, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  planting.  When 
the  ground  is  ready,  it  will  not  be  a  long  process 
to  insert  the  bulbs,  as  they  may  be  planted  very 
rapidly,  making  the  soil  firm  when  each  bed  is 
finished,  and  finally  levelling  the  surface  smooth. 
Manure  may  either  be  applied  on  the  surface  pre- 
vious to  making  the  soil  firm,  or  it  may  be  placed 
on  in  the  spring.  Wallflowers  need  to  be  planted 
rather  deeper  than  they  have  been  growing 
during  the  summer  months,  but  other  subjects, 
such  as  Jlyosotis,  Silene.  and  Aiabis  should  be 
placed  at  the  same  depth  as  before.  In  beds 
planted  for  effect  I  do  not  like  the  bulbs  to  be 
arranged  at  all  formally.  In  the  case  of  Tulips, 
for  instance,  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  them  wider 
apart  than  6  inches  or  7  inches,  and  they  need 
not  all,  or  even  the  larger  number  of  them,  be 
planted  in  rows,  it  being  much  better  to  group 
thi'ee,  four,  or  five  together,  although  the  outer 
row  must  of  necessity  very  closely  conform  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  As  a  rule,  flowers  of  self  colours 
are  to  be  preferred  to  varieties  that  are  feathered, 
but  exceptions  may  be  made  in  the  cases  of 
Keizerskroon  and  Duchess  of  Parma,  as  these  are 
very  bold  and  striking  sorts.  Kose  Gris  de  lin 
is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  this  also  may  be 
employed.  Nevertheless,  such  varieties  as  Chry- 
solora  or  Ophir  d'Or  (yellow),  Wouvermann 
(purple),  Colour  Cardinal  (crimson).  Prince  of 
Austria  or  Thomas  Moore  (orange),  and  Proser- 
pine (rose)  are,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  hold  with  planting  a  series  of  beds  or 
even  a  single  one  v-ith  early  Tulips  only,  but 
would  include  for  an  early  display  Winter 
Aconites,  Scilla  prscox.  Crocus  biflorus,  and,  for 
a  succession,  Darwin  or  Cottage  Tulips.  A  very 
gay  effect  is  produced  by  employing  Daffodils,  red 
Fritillarias  (Crown  Imperials),  and  Muscari  botry- 
oides  together.  For  this  combination  I  prefer 
Sir  Watkin  or  any  deep-yellow  Daffodil,  or  a 
bicolor,  or  even  a  Leedsii.  such  as  Katherine 
Spurrell,  or,  where  it  is  possible.  White  Queen. 
It.  is  surprising  that,  although  there  are  many 
good  yellow  Hyacinths,  these  are  seldom  em- 
ployed, yet  is  there  any  quite  so  sweet  as  Ida? 
Although  I  do  not  plant  fancy  Polyanthuses  now, 
at  one  time  four  of  our  borders  were  planted  with 
them.  They  made  a  grand  display,  and  had  a 
prolonged  season  of  flowering,  but  they  were  so 
exhaustive  of  the  soil  that  they  were  eventually 
banished  from  the  garden.  Those  who  cultivate 
them  should  introduce  a  layer.  2  inches  deep,  of 
spent  manure  from  a  Mushroom  bed  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  whilst  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  superphospate  is  also  beneficial.  The 
plants  should  be  planted  thickly  enough 
to  touch  each  other  to  produce  the  best 
effect.  A  very  effective  display  may  be  made  in 
spring  time  by  planting  special  borders  with 
broad  masses  of  Alpine  Auriculas,  Primroses,  and 
several  early-flowering  members  of  the  Primrose 
tribe.  Where  Erythroniums  are  employed,  th& 
improved  varieties  of  E.  Dens-canis  are  very  fine. 
Other  subjects   that   may   be   utilised   for  spring 
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bedding  are  Leucoium  vernum.  iluscari.  Iris 
Krelagei,  I.  reticulata,  and  other  Irises;  Tulipa 
Greigii,  T.  Kolpakowskiana.  T.  Due  van  Thol, 
Aubrietias  in  variety,  Fritillaria,  Bulbocodium 
vernum.  Anemone  blanda,  A.  Robinsoniana, 
double-flowered  A.  nemorosa,  double  Ranunculus 
Ficaria,  Galanthus  Elwesii,  0.  plicatus,  Orobus 
vernus  and  its  variety,  Chionodoxa  in  species, 
Crocus  in  variety,  riepaticas  of  all  kinds. 
Scilla  prieco.x,  S.  bilolia.  S.  taurica  alba. 
S.  italica.  Jonquils.  Myosotis.  Adonis  ver- 
nalis,  Doronicum  austriacum.  double  Saxi- 
fraga  graiiulata,  double  Cardamine  pratensis, 
double  Daisies,  Saxifraga  sancta,  S.  Rhei,  S. 
oppositifolia,  and  S.  Burseriana.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
best  to  plant  these  in  liberal  groups  of  each  kind, 
so  that  the  same  plant  or  variety  need  not  be  re- 
peated. Narcissi  are  sometimes  introduced  with 
these,  but  as  Daffodils  are  usually  extensively 
planted  elsewhere  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  they 
are  better  excluded  from  the  beds,  unless  in  the 
case  of  Jonquilla,  Campanelle  .lonquil.  Narcissus 
cyclamineus  minor,  N.  c.  minimum,  and  N'.  Capax 
plenus.  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria  does  well  in  strong 
soil,  and  propagates  itself  from  self-sown  seeds.  A 
selection  of  annuals  sown  amongst  the  bulbous 
plants  in  May  will  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
border  throughout  the  summer  months. 


attention  were  paid  to  this  matter  we  should  not 
hear  so  much  of  failing  crops.  In  the  season 
just  passed,  some  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  bore  good  crops  of  fruit  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, whilst  others,  similarly  situated,  had  little 
or  no  fruit.  I  would  advise  young  gardeners 
especially,  when  they  go  into  a  fresh  locality,  to 
consult  other  growers  in  that  neighboui'hood 
before  planting  largely. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    VV.    Hedley    Warren,    Aslon    Clinton    Garden";, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Wall  Fruit  Trees.  —  During  favourable 
weather,  planting  should  be  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Directly  the  leaves  are  all 
off  the  trees,  winter  pruning  should  be  com- 
menced, and  as  much  of  it  as  possible  done  be- 
fore the  bad  weather  sets  in.  It  is  much  better 
in  every  respect  that  pruning  should  be  done 
now,  than  to  be  left  until  the  spring,  although, 
in  cases  where  summer  pruning  was  properly 
attended  to,  there  will  not  be  much  to  be  done 
in  winter.  When  pruning  this  class  of  fruit  tree, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mode  of  bearing 
of  the  different  kinds  ;  some  sorts  bear  almost 
exclusively  on  the  young  wood  of  the  past  year, 
as  the  Grape  vine.  Fig,  Peach,  and  Nectarine  : 
whilst  others  bear  on  spurs  attached  to  the  old 
wood,  as  seen  in  Apricots,  Pears.  Plums,  Apples, 
and  Cherries.  But,  again,  there  are  exceptions, 
some  kinds  bearing  on  both  sorts  of  wood.  In 
pruning  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  regular  distribution  of  well- 
ripened  young  wood,  well  provided  with  blossom, 
over  every  part  of  the  trees.  All  the  most  naked 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  should  be  cut  away 
to  a  properly-placed  young  shoot.  These  may  be 
shortened,  if  necessai^,  according  to  their 
strength   and   position. 

Bush  Fruits. — The  present  month  is  the  best 
season  in  which  to  make  plantations  of  bush 
fruit,  and  to  fill  up  any  gaps.  To  plant  the 
young  trees  in  the  same  place,  and  among  the 
roots  of  the  old  bushes  is  a  bad  practice.  First  of 
all.  remove  the  old  roots,  whether  decayed  or  not, 
and  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  soil  to  allow 
of  the  fresh  roots  being  spread  out ;  scatter  the 
old  soil  over  the  surrounding  ground,  and  plant 
the  young  trees  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh 
soil.  Tre-'S  large  enough  to  be  swayed  by 
the  wind  should  be  staked  securely  immediately 
after  being  planted  ;  three  stakes  forming  a  tri- 
angle are  better  than  one  stake  placed  close  to 
the  tree.  By  the  formei-  method  the  bush  is 
steadied,  and  that  injurious  hole  which,  by  the 
swaying  of  the  tree,  makes  the  stake  worse  than 
useless,  is  prevented  from  being  formed.  When 
the  state  of  the  weather  is  such  as  to  prevent 
planting  being  continued,  pruning  can  be  done 
with  advantage.  Early  pruners  often  get  the  best 
crops,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  their  trees  have  received  seasonable  atten- 
tion, instead  of  having  to  hurry  through  the 
work  in  the  spring.  The  soil  between  the 
bushes  cannot  be  forked  over  too  soon  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  A  thin  mulching  of  seaweed 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  makes  an  excellent 
dressing  for  the  trce.s. 

General  Remarks. — Proceed  with  the  plant- 
ing (if  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  never  forget 
the  importance,  first,  of  providing  good  drain- 
age, and,  second,  of  making  the  holes  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  free  extension  of  the 
roots  horizontally.  It  is  always  advisable  to 
select  such  kinds  and  varieties  as  are 
known    to    succeed    in    the    locality.      If    more 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

AcALYPHA.  — This  tine  foliage  plant  may  ba 
given  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended 
previously  for  CodiiFums ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
1  should  prefer  to  select  the  lateral  shoots  rather 
than  the  main  leaders.  It  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  have  this  kind  of  propagation  done  in 
advance.  Acalypha  hispida  may  still  be  doing 
useful  service,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
suckers  or  small  shoots  are  pushing  forth  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  and  these  will  make  good  cut- 
tings. 

Cyanophvllum.— This  plant,  together  with 
any  others  with  large,  overhanging  foliage, 
should  be  cut  down  if  at  all  "  leggy."  Cuttings 
can  then  be  taken  in  due  course  from  the  old 
stools,  and  early  in  the  year  good,  young  plants 
can  be  thus  secured.  The  essential  feature  of  a 
good  plant  is  that  it  should  be  well  clothed  to 
the  pot. 

Pandanus  Veitchii. — This  species  and  P. 
Baptistii  aie  often  known  to  throw  out  at  the 
end  of  the  season  small,  grassy  growths  from  the 
base.  These  are  ideal  growths  out  of  which  to 
form  sturdy,  dwarf  plants;  the  true  character 
can  thus  be  ensured  while  the  plants  are  still  in 
small  pots.  With  care,  these  small  cuttings  can 
often  be  removed  with  a  root  or  two  at  the  base. 
It  is  a  good  thing  in  the  case  of  either  species,  if 
the  plant  is  grown  too  large,  to  remove  the  main 
crown,  unless  the  plant  is  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether. Large  plants  do  not  look  so  well  as 
smaller  specimens. 

Sanchezia  nobilis  varieoata.  —  I  have 
often  wondered  why  it  is  that  this  highly  orna- 
mental plant  is  not  cultivated  more  extensively. 
Given  generous  treatment  it  is  extremely  hand- 
some, in  appearance  not  unlike  a  Codiicum.  and 
when  in  flower  it  makes  a  very  suitable  subject 
for  decorative  purposes.     It  is  a  rapid  grower. 

Tying  and  Training. — This  applies  more 
particularly  to  shrubby  greenhouse  plants,  which 
may  have  been  a  little  neglected  during  the 
summer.  Labour  expended  on  this  work  at  the 
present  time  will  be  well  repaid,  if  only  by  the 
increased  amount  of  room  which  will  thus  be  ob- 
tained. Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  (Azaleas) 
will  be  all  the  better  for  tying,  if  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  decorative  plants.  A  good 
shape  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  pyramid,  as  plants 
of  this  type  provide  the  maximum  of  effect  in  tho 
minimum  of  space.  Cape  Heaths  hardly  need 
any  training  if  proper  attention  is  bestowed  to 
stopping  the  shoots,  though  in  some  instances  a 
few  sticks  and  a  little  tying  arc  beneficial- 
Heaths  should  not  be  formally  trained,  and  a 
little  practice  will  soon  show  how  they  should 
be  treated;  if  slicks  are  used,  they  -sliould  bo 
either  made  of  tctk  or  painted  green.  For  effect- 
ing the  ties,  green  string  or  twist  .should  bo 
employed.      

FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Succession  Vineries. — The  work  of  prun- 
ing and  cleaning  Inter  vines  if  carried  out  as  soon 
as  convenient  will  be  benelicial  to  the  plants,  as 
it  will  allow  of  an  earlier  and  longer  rest.  If  a 
suitable  Grape  house  or  fruit  room  is  available 
for  storing  the  Grapes,  these  will  last  in  equally 
good  condition,  cut  and  placed  in  water,  provided 
they  are  examined  frequently  and  bad  berries  re- 
moved from  time  to  time.  The  same  directions 
apply  to  pruning  as  were  recommended  for  the 
earliest  vines,  and,  as  in  that  case,  the  rods 
and  houses  slumld  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
If  the  vines  have  been  attacked  by  mealy  bug, 
they  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  after- 
wards painted  with  the  following  mixture  : — one 
pint  of  gas  tar,  two  wine-glassfuls  of  paraffin,  a 
60-si7y9d  pot  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  three  pints 
of  clay.     Boil  these  materials,   adding  sufficient 


water  for  thinning.  I  gave  this  recipe  in  a  pre- 
vious Calendar,  but  repeat  it  for  those  who  may 
not  have  seen  it  on  the  former  occasion.  After 
removuig  the  old  and  loose  soil  from  the  surface 
of  the  border,  and  if  the  border  is  found  to  be 
dry,  apply  a  good  watering,  then  afford  a  top- 
dressing  of  new  con?po6t,  composed  of,  first,  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bone  dust  and  artificial  manure, 
and  next  a  layer  of  turves  that  have  been  stacked 
for  12  months,  placing  the  turves  closely  together 
with  the  grass  side  downwards. 

Young  Vines.  —  Any  young  vines  that  are 
planted  in  narrow,  partially -constructed  borders 
should  be  encouraged  to  ripen  their  growths  by 
admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  keeping 
just  a  little  warmth  in  the  water-pipes.  Those 
that  were  pl.inted  last  spring  as  young,  growing 
plants  raised  from  eyes  the  same  season,  will 
have  made  fine  long  growths,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend that  they  be  pruned  back  to  the 
base.  Dormant  canes  planted  just  as  they 
were  breaking  into  growth,  and  ^hat  are  known 
as  cut-backs,  that  is,  canes  two  seasons  old, 
should  be  shortened  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis, 
that  is,  to  within  about  4  feet  of  the  base,  whilst 
those  that  were  planted  of  only  one  season's 
growth  should  be  treated  as  advised  above.  Sup- 
posing that  a  good  growth  is  made  and  numerous 
roots  are  formed,  next  season's  growth  will  he 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  top-dress- 
ing and  further  extension  of  the  border.  The  soil 
and  any  refuse  should  he  removed  from  the  sur- 
face, in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  recommended 
for  the  whole  border.s.  removing  at  the  same 
time  the  face  of  the  partially-built  border  made 
last  season.  A  layer  of  whole  turves,  ))hi(ed  on 
the  drainage  grass  side  downwards,  is  placed  to 
the  distance  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
border,  and  a  wall  gradually  and  firmly  built  up 
with  a  good  compost  well  worked  in  between  the 
intervening  space,  making  the  soil  tliuniugbly 
firm  as  the  work  proceeds,  until  the  desire! 
height  is  reached.  To  prevent  any  mishap  by 
the  border  falling  in,  a  support  should  be  given  by 
placing  one  or  two  stout  boards  alimg  the  front 
and  some  struts  to  hold  them  in  position.  If  it  is 
intended  to  raise  a  further  supplv  of  young  vines 
from  eyes  of  any  particular  varieties  of  well-known 
stocks,  the  giowlhs  as  pruned  should  be  carefully 
labelled  and  preserved  by  tying  them  in  bundles 
and  heeling  them  in  until  they  are  required  for 
use.  Any  young  vines  in  pots  should  be  plmiged 
either  in  leaves  or  ashes  to  the  rims  of  the  pots, 
to  protect  Uiem  from  frost,  and  the  canes 
trained  round  two  canes  or  neat  stakes. 


The  Noline>e.  —  Following  his  profusolv- 
illustralt'd  writings  on  Yucca  and  Agave,  Dr.  W. 
Trele.^se  has  published  a  monograph  of  the  allied 
group  Nolinese  in  the  J'rocnedinijs  of  the 
American  Phil'i/iophUal  Sochty,  vol.  1.,  pp. 
405-442,  plates  1-17.  This  small  group  of  tho 
Liliacese  is  confined  to  the  dry  region  of  North 
America,  from  Guatemala  to  Colorado  and 
Carolina,  with  the  greatest  concentration  of 
species  in  the  dry  uplands  of  Mexico.  Trelease 
recognises  four  genera,  naming  Nolina,  Beau- 
carnea,  Dasylirion,  and  Calibanus ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  divergent  views  of  generic  limits, 
many  of  the  species,  more  especially  those  in 
cultivation,  have  a  long  and  perplexing 
synonymy.  Several  have  been  referred  to  three 
out  of  four  of  the  genera.  Trelease  derives  his 
generic  characters  from  th^»  inflorescence,  attach- 
ment of  the  flowers,  the  ovary,  and  the  seed 
vessel.  The  name  Calibanus  w-ill  be  unfamiliar 
to  horticulturists.  It  has  been  given  to  the 
plant  figured  in  the  Bnfriyfiraf  Maf/rizlne  (t.  5099) 
under  the  name  of  Da.'iylirion  Hartwegianum, 
and  perhaps  more  gener.ally  known  as  Dasylirion 
Hookeri ;  a  name  jiublished  a  little  earlier  in 
the  same  year.  Recent  explorations  have  largely 
augmented  the  number  of  known  species  of  the 
Nolineas,  and  Trelease  enumerates  27  of  Nolina, 
one  of  Calibanus,  seven  of  Beaucarnea,  and  17  of 
Dasylirion.  Members  of  this  singular  group  are 
comparatively  rare  in  cultivation,  but  there  are 
some  fine  specimens  in  the  Succulent  House  at 
Kew,  notably  of  Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  which 
has  about  a  dozen  names.  The  figures  illustrating 
habit  are  very  int/sresting.  Beaucarnea  gracilis 
is  arboreous,  with. an  enormous  swollen  trunk. 
Nolina  longifolia,  syn.  Dasylirion  longifolium  and 
Beaucarnea  longifolia,  has  a  trunk  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  concealed  by  the  very  long,  closely -hanging 
leaves.     W.  B.  H. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  pUinls 
to>  navnng,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Covttnuiiicatwns  should  be  written  on  one  side  onev  of 
THE  PAPER,  setit  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  arid  duly 
signed  bv  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,'bu(  kept  as  a  guatAiite  •  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspuiulent  •^.  1  he  Editors  do  not 
unddtahe  to  pay  to  .c;;  .  t  illustrations,  or 

to  tetiirn  unused  coininii)::.  ■  .■        t>  at  ions,  unless  by 

special  nytajigctiwnt.  1'^  l-Jr--'  ,.'  iwt  hold  themselves 
responsible  fur  any  opinions  exficssed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  4— 

Soc.  Frangaise  d'Hoit.  de  Londres  meet.  Wood  Green 
Chrys.  Sh. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7— 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  hy  Mr. 
Jas.  Hudson,  on  "  The  Culture  of  the  Fit;  in  Pots.") 
Hort.  Ciub  Dinner  and  Meeting.  Birmingham  &  Mid- 
land Counties  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham 
(3  days).  Scottisli  Hort.  Assoc,  meet.  Southampton 
Chrys.  and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).    Oxford  Chrys.  Sh, 

■WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8- 

Cardiff  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days;.  Dorchester  Chrys.  Sh.  (2 
days).  Liverpool  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  {2  days).  Westoa-super- Mare  Chrys.  Soc. 
Sh.  (2  days).    Finchley  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  9— 

Exeter  Chrys.  Sh.  {2  days).  Putney,  Wandsworth  and 
Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Putney  (2  days).  Haslemere  Dist. 
Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur 
Chrys.  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  (3  days).  B.G.A..  London 
Branch  meet.  (Lecture,  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Aggett,  on 
"The  Policy  of  the  B.G.A.") 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  10- 

Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Leeds  Paxlon  Chrys.  Sh. 
(2  days).  Huddersfield  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Windsor,  Eton  and  Disl.  Chrys.  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
Altrincham  and  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  (2  days) 

AVEftAGE    Mean    TEMi'EiiATURE    for    the     ensuing    week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 45'^. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

LotlDOti.—  nClm'Sitay,  November  7  (6  P.M.):  Max.  54«  ; 
Mill.  41". 
Cnrileiitis-  Ch'omcU  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London — Thundtiy,  November  2 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-8°  ;  Temp.  53"  :  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  November  1  :  Max  61"  Ire- 
land S.W.:  Mm.  46°  Lincoln. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Bulbs  at  67&  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  10.30. 

MONDAY,  TUESDAY   AND  WEDNESDAY^ 

Nursery  Stock,  at  Oltershaw    Nurseries,  Chertsey,    by 
order  of  the   Exors.   of  Mr.  G.  Fletcher,  deceased,  by 


Protheroe  &  Mo 


,  at  12. 


MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Bulbs,  Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Liliums.  Gladioli,  &c.,  at 
Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London.  W.C,  at  12.30. 

•WEDNESDAY— 

1,935  cases  of  Japanese  Lililims,  received  direct;  also 
miscellaneous  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

Palms  and  Plants,  Azaleas,  Bays,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  6. 

THURSDAY- 

Nursery  Stock,  at  Lindfield  Nurseries,  Lindfield, 
Sussex,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  Box,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  11.30. 

TRIDAY— 

Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  12.45. 


Mr.  Eunciman,  till  recently 
The  Board  president  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Education,  succeeds  Lord 
Carrington  as  head  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  two  Boards  do  not  see 
eye  to  eye  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  agricultural  education,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  coming  as  he  does  from 
the  rival  Board,  may  be  able  to  assert  the 
slaims  of  his  new  charge  against  those  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  present 
position  of  affairs  bodes  no  good  for  agri- 
culture nor  for  horticulture.    Till  the  for- 


mation of  the  Development  Fund,  only 
a  trivial  sum  of  money  was  available 
for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  instruction. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  did  what  little  it 
was  possible  for  it  to  do  with  the  funds  at 
its  disposal.  Suddenly  the  conditions  are 
altered.  A  large  annual  grant  is  avail- 
able from  the  Development  Fund  for  the 
purposes  of  agricultural  teaching  and  re- 
search. The  Board  of  Education  seizes 
the  opportunity  thus  provided,  claims 
to  undertake  the  lower  stages  of  agricul- 
tural teaching,  and  succeeds,  apparently, 
in  annexing  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
funds  available  for  agricultural  develop- 
ment. To  its  less-powerful  sister-depart- 
ment is  left  a  relatively  small  sum  for 
higher  education  and  research.  This  is 
called,  in  official  language,  a  concordat. 
Annexation  would  appear  to  be  a  more  ac- 
curate designation.  In  strict  logic  and  at 
first  sight  there  would  appear  to  be  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  such  an  arrangement ; 
but  a  less  pedantic  outlook  and  more 
leisured  consideration  will  show  that  the 
division  of  labour  between  the  depart- 
ments and  the  ascription  of  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  money  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation are  bound  to  prove  disastrous  to 
agriculture.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  little  or  no  ex- 
perience of  agricultural  education.  It  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  farming  community. 
It  has  not  the  staff  necessary  for  elaborat- 
ing schemes  of  agricultural  instruction  nor 
for  carrying  them  out. 

In  the  second  place,  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  not  a  general,  but  a  technical, 
problem.  It  is  not  to  be  got  by  glorified 
nature-study  series  of  courses.  It  is  not 
to  be  imparted  to  young  children  in  farm- 
schools.  The  bases  of  agricultural  train- 
ing must  be  laid  on  the  farm.  Education 
in  agriculture  must  follow,  and  not 
take  place  side  by  side  with  general  edu- 
cation. By  all  means  let  the  urban  and 
out-of-date  methods  of  education  still 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  be  replaced  by 
methods  more  suitable  to  rural — and,  in- 
deed, also  to  urban — districts.  Were  the 
Board  of  Education  to  do  this,  were  it  to 
reform,  for  instance,  the  curricula  of 
teachers  in  training  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  rural  schools,  it  would  deserve 
and  receive  the  thanks  of  the  community. 
But  let  it  recognise  that  training  in  agri- 
culture lies  no  more  within  its  province 
than  training  in  medicine  or  in  law.  Edu- 
cation in  these  professions  is  left  to  mem- 
bers of  those  professions,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  Board  of  Education  has  no 
part  nor  lot  in  it.  Why,  then,  should 
training  in  agriculture — which  must  come 
after  the  elementary-school  stage  is 
past,  and  after  youths  have  spent  some 
time  in  actual  farming — be  entrusted  to 
the  Board  of  Education  ? 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  con- 
tinuity of  education,  co-ordination,  edu- 
cational ladders,  and  so  forth,  and  yet 
agriculture  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  experiment  in  which  education  is  to 
be  a  joint  affair  between  two  departments, 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  one  department  and  the 
higher   rungs  by  the   other.     It  does   not 


need  extraordinary  foresight  to  predict 
the  result.  When  the  ladder  gives  way, 
as  give  way  it  will,  the  departments  will 
be  heard  accusing  one  another  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  and  poor 
Agriculture  will  be  left  to  pick  itself  up  as 
best  it  may.  As  the  final  result,  there 
will  be  another  concordat,  and  the  more 
powerful  Board  of  Education  will  assume 
full  control  of  all  agricultural  education, 
and  we  shall  thenceforth  lag  further  be- 
hind the  other  nations  in  the  paramount 
matter  of  agricultural  education. 

The  problem  is  at  best  a  most  intricate 
one.  It  is  a  probletii  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
solved  successfully,  must  engage  the  sym- 
pathetic co-operation  of  the  farming  com- 
munity. That  co-operation  the  Board  of 
Education  cannot  hope  to  obtain.  Hence 
their  schemes  will  fail ;  though  in  the 
meantime  they  will  have  cost  the  commu- 
nity not  only  the  loss  of  large  sums  from 
the  Development  Grant,  but  also  that  of 
equally  large  sums  from  local  sources. 

The  right  course  is  to  proceed  on  the 
Irish  model,  and  to  entrust  the  whole  of 
agricultural  education  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which,  during  the  lean  years 
of  insufficient  financial  support,  has  at 
least  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying 
the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
requirements  of  British  agriculture.  By 
this  course  the  lower  grades  of  agricul- 
tural education  would  be  indissolubly 
linked  with,  and  not  divorced  from,  the 
higher  grades,  and  teachers  and  investi- 
gators, from  the  University  to  the  country 
area,  would  be  united  in  a  common  and 
fine  aim — to  assist  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  powers  the  cause  of  agriculture.  If 
any  such  aspirations  have  actuated  Mr. 
Runciman  in  exchanging  the  presidency 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  that  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  it  will  be  good  news 
for  friends  of  agricultural  education.  Mr. 
Runciman  may,  moreover,  be  assured  that, 
did  he  take  steps  in  this  direction,  his 
action  would  receive  such  widespread  and 
energetic  support  as  would  go  far  to  en- 
sure his  success  in  providing  a  scheme 
which,  at  all  events,  would  not,  like 
the  infertile  hybrid  scheme  now  in  course 
of  ingemination,  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  inst.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  James  Hudson  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Fig  in  Pots." 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  next  house 
dinner  of  the  Club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Hotel  Wind.sor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  when  Mr.  Reginald  A.  M.\ley 
will  lecture  on  "  A  Miniature  Alpine  Garden." 
The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
Members  may  introduce  guests  to  this  meeting 
(ladies  or  gentlemen).  The  following  new  mem- 
bers have  been  elected  to  the  club  since  May 
last : — Messrs.  G.  H.  C.  Bard,  Edwin  Beckett, 

N.     F.    BaENES,    A.    C.     B.IBTLETT,    CHRISTOrHEK 

Bourne,  F.  J.  Chittenden,  Heinrich  R. 
Darlington,  Clarence  Elliott,  William 
Hates.  T.  Geoffrey  W.  Henslow,  M.A.,  John 
Jennings,  W.  H.  Lees,  A.  McKellar,  A.  W. 
Metcalfe,  Whitpaine  Nutting,  Henry  W.  W. 
Nutting,  George  Reynolds,  and  Horace  J. 
Wright. 


Supplement   to  the  "Gardeners'   Chronicle  " 


Views  in  the  Garden  of  Ashbourne,  Co.  Cork,  the  residence  of  R.  H.  Beamish,  Esy, 

Above  :    The  Rock  Garden. 

Bei.ow  :    Cham/i-rops  Fortunei  and    C.  humilis  surrounded  by  Cokdyline 


J'anksii  var.  ekythrorachis. 
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The  King  to  Open  the  Royal  Inter- 
national Horticultural  Exhibition.— Our 
readers  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.  has  conimunicated  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Royal  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  through  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
George  Holford,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  his  inten- 
tion to  open  this  exhibition  on  May  22,  at 
12  noon.  There  is  already  evidence  that  this 
show  will  attract  horticultural  novelties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  while  it  will  present  to 
visitors  a  unique  dis;)lay  of  present-day  flori- 
culture. 

National  Sweet  Pea  Society. — We  are 
asked  to  state  that  this  society  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Friday,  December  8,  at 
2  o'clock.  Notice  of  new  rules  or  alteration  of  rules 
shoidd  be  communicated  to  the  hon.  sec,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  on  or 
before  Friday,  November  17.  The  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  followed  by  a  dinner  at  6  o'clock,  and 
this  in  turn  will  be  followed  by  a  Sweet  Pea  Con- 
ference, to  commence  at  7  o'clock,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  will  be  dealt  with  : — Sweet  Pea 
Diseases,  by  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Chittexdes,  F.L.S., 
Director  of  the  Wisley  Laboratory ;  Packing 
Sweet  Peas  for  JIarket,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Page,  of 
Hampton  :  arid  Packing  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibi- 
tion,  by   -Mr.  Thos.   Stevenson',  of  Addkstone. 

A  Concession  to  Tree  Growers. — As  tlic 
result  of  negotiations  between  the  Royal  English 
Arboricultural  Society  and  the  Estate  Duty 
Office,  the  latter  has  agreed  that  the  expense  of 
replanting  timber  sold  and  felled  will  be  allowed 
as  a  necessary  outgoing  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
limber  estate. 

Nova  Scotian  Apples. — The  shipments  of 
Apples  to  tliis  country  from  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  present  .season  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
no  fewer  than  300,000  barrels. 

Dutch    Horticultural  Schools.-  In  the 

course  of  an  article  on  the  rapid  increase  in 
Ireland  of  winter  schools  for  farmers,  the 
SIruulurd  draws  attention  to  the  Dutch  horticul- 
tural schools  which  are  doing  such  admirable  work 
fcir  market  gardeners.  The  schools  are  subsidised 
by  the  State,  and  give  instruction  not  only  in  gar- 
dening practice,  but  also  in  languages  and  com- 
mercial subjects.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
♦  he  Dutch  horticultural  schools  is  that  at  Naald- 
wijk,  near  The  Hague,  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
largest  market-gardening  districts  of  Holland. 
The  special  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
tJie  garden  attached  to  this  school  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  owned  by  a  cooperative  gardeners'  asso- 
ciation. 

Common  Weeds.  Leaflet  No  2.11  publislicd 
by  the  lioard  of  Agriculture,  is  the  first  of  a 
series  which  is  to  deal  with  common  weeds.  The 
plants  described  in  the  present  leaflet  are  the 
Corn  Marigolds.  Docks  and  Sorrels,  Goosefoot, 
Stinging  Nettles,  Yellow  Kettle,  Poppies,  and 
Corn  Cockle.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  the  brief  descriptions  accurate  and  striking. 
Young  gardeners  and  others  who  wish  to  have 
means  of  identifying  the  weeds  commonly  met 
with  should  write  to  4.  Whitehall  Place,  for 
copies  of  the  leaflet,  which  may  be  had  from  the 
..Secretary,  free  of  charge  and  post  free. 

Medical  RnuBAriB.— Dr.  C.  C.  Hossens,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  An-liii:  dcr  Pliarmacie 
((cxlix.)  and  reviewed  in  Nature  (October  26, 
1911),  discu.sses  the  source  of  Chinese  medical 
Rhubarb,  The  strongest  evidence  is  put  forward 
in  a  letter  by  Mr,  E.  H.  W'ilson  that  Rheum 
officinale  furnishes  the  Rhubarb  supplied  from 
Tachien-Iu,  but  that  the  best  quality  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  R.  palmatum. 


Autumn  Weather. — According  to  the 
Standard  of  October  23,  the  weather  in  Warwick- 
shire has  been  so  mild  that  crops  of  Strawberries 
and  Raspberries  have  been  gathered  recently  in 
the  gardens  of  St.  Jlary's  Priory,  Princethorpe, 
and  in  the  Coventry  district  Sweet  Peas  have  pro- 
duced a  second  crop  of  blossom.  The  same  news- 
paper reports  that  Raspberries  grown  in  the 
open  were  exhibited  at  Newbury  on  October  26. 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of  the 
openness  of  the  weather  is  the  growth  which  has 
been  made  by  grass.  Not  only  are  lawns  which 
were  bare  or  brown  now  covered  with  their  usual 
green,  but  newly-sown  grass  has  germinated 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  has  well  repaid 
the  labour  of  those  who  were  compelled  by  the 
devastating  drought  to  resow  the  w-orst  patches 
on  their  lawns. 

"Slime  Flux  ■  of  Elms.— A  correspondent 
in  Nature  (October  19,  1911)  draws  attention  to 
the  condition  of  certain  Elms  at  Eitrington,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
"killed  by  wasps,"  the  idea  being  that  the 
wasps,  attracted  by  the  sweet  sap,  attacked  the 
trees  in  such  sw.'irms  as  to  drain  them  of  sap. 
If.  /.  li.,  in  commenting  on  the  letter,  points 
out  that  a  similar  phenomenon  may  be  seen  at 
Kew  at  the  present  time.  In  this  case  the  trunk 
of  a  fine  specimen  of  Ulmus  parvifolia  has  served 
for  some  months  past  to  attract  hundreds  of 
wasps  and  bluebottles.  The  insects,  however, 
are  not  to  be  regartled  as  causing  the  outflow  of 
sap ;  they  merely  feed  on  it.  The  exudation  is 
caused  by  a  wound  parasite — probably  a  yeast — 
which  gains  access  to  the  cambium  and  sets 
up  fermentations,  which  result  in  the  production 
of  sugary  substances.  These  substances  exuding 
in  the  slime  serve  to  attract  the  insects.  This 
disease  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, is  usually  attended  with  results  fatal 
to  the  tree. 

Apples    and    Pears    for    Awards.  —  The 

Chairman  of  the  Fruit  ('..mmittei'  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  wishes  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  those  sending  Apples  and  Pears  for 
awards  to  the  fact  that  at  least  six  fruits  of 
each  variety  are  required  by  the  rules,  and  that 
all  specimens  should  be  in  good  usable  condi- 
tion, either  for  cooking  or  dessert,  at  the  time 
of  sending.  Each  variety  should  be  accom- 
panied by  full  particulars  as  to  the  position  in 
which  it  is  grown  (wall  culture  or  otherwise), 
and  also  the  form  of  tree,  and,  if  possible,  its 
origin,  with  full  notes  as  to  cropping,  keeping, 
and  age  of  tree,  otherwise  the  examples  cannot 
be  dealt  with.  For  instance,  it  is  useless  to  send 
Apples  in  October  and  November  which  will  not 
be  at  their  best  till  March. 

Cider  Apples.  -It  is  common  belief  that 
Apples  from  young  trees  are  inferior  to  those 
from  old  trees  for  the  purpose  of  making  cider. 
Scientific  confirmation  of  this  belief  has  been 
lacking  hitherto,  and,  therefore,  some  recent  ex- 
periments of  Monsieur  Drufxle  are  of  interest. 
He  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  Apples 
from  young  trees,  10  to  15  years  old,  with  those 
from  old  trees,  55  to  60  years  old,  grown  in  the 
same  orchard,  and  finds  that,  though  the  fruit 
from  the  young  trees  is  generally  heavier,  it 
actually  contains  less  water  than  the  Apples  from 
old  trees.  The  former  are  richer  in  sugar,  but 
contain  less  tannin  and  acids.  It  is  possible  that 
cider  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  old  trees  will 
have  better  keeping  qualities,  but  the  results 
do  not  justify,  as  yet,  ascribing  a  greater  com- 
mercial value  to  the  Apples  from  the  old  trees. 
It  is  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  that  the 
analytical  differences  in  the  two  cases  are  so 
"•arked. 


ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

PRICES  OF  ADMISSION  FOR  R.H.S. 
FELLOWS. 
As  stated  in  our  leading  article  last  week,  the 
directors  of  the  International  Exhibition  have 
further  considered  the  position  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  regard  to  the 
prices  of  admission,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  print  the  following  official  communication  on 
the  subject ; — 

The  directors  of  the  International  Exhibition 
Association  have  agreed  ; — 

(1)  To  give  to  all  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  certain 
special  privileges  over  the  general  public  in  ••■!- 
gard  to  the  purchase  of  tickets  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion ;  and 

(2)  To  allow  all  such  tickets  purchased  by  Fel 
lows  of  the   Society   to   be   transfei'able. 

ADillSSION    ARRANGEMENTS. 
Gener.-vi,    Public. 
The   directors  of  the  International  Exhibition 
Association  have  decided  on  the  following  prices 
of  admission : — 

Before  5  p.m.     5  to  10  p.m.  All  day. 


Fellows  of  the  R.H.S. 
The  special  privileges  accorded   to   I'ellows   of 
the  R.H.S.  are  as  follow  : — 


R.H.S.  Pav 

ON  or  Four 


May  ii 


May  24,  25,  27    ^^^..^f' 


Two  tickets  I    .  i  Two  tickets  I 

atlialf  price  f  ^    1  at  liuH  price  ) 

at  cither  hour. 


("Pour  tickels~| 
for  any,  but  I 
only   one,   of 

1  those     days :  I 
with  two  ad-  )■ 
ditional     tic-  I  ' 
kets    for   the 
5s,  day—all  at  | 
half  price,    J 


Pav 


One     ticket!    ^fOiio     ticket  t 

at  half  price  t  ^    I  at  lialf  price  J 

at  cither  hour. 


GUINKAS. 

May  24,  25,  27    "^^ay^S. 
fTwo     tickets"! 
for    any,    but  I 
only    one,   of 
these     days ; I    „ 
with  one  ad   >,, ,°," 
dilional      tic-  f  "'^^^"•on, 
ket     for    the 


Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  Paving  an  Annual 
Subscription  of  One  Guinf.a. 

May  22  May  23, 24,  25, 27  ^zy  w' 

^."''..n ''"'"'' 1       rOne    ticket  at    half    price   fori    „ 
?n  fl-  '„      ^  &  <  any,  but  only  one,  of  these  four  I  .N",."^" 
lOs.Od, after  r      y"''  davs  fduction. 

5  p.m.      J       ^  ■'   '  ■' 

Honorary  and  corresponding  members  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  as  two-guinea   Fellows, 

Associates:  May  22,  23,  28,  29,  30,  no  reduc- 
tion.    One  ticket  on  May  25  or  27  at  half-price. 

One-guinea  affiliated  .societies :  May  22,  25,  28, 
29.  30,  no  reduction.  Ten  tickets  on  May  25  and 
16  tickets  on  Jlay  27,  all  at  half-price.  Two- 
guinea  affiliated  societies  double  privileges. 

All  privileged  tickets  on  the  above  scale  must 
he  purchased  on  or  before  May  12,  and  can  only 
be  obtained  direct  from  the  office  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster,  S.W. 

.All  the  above  tickets  will  he  transferable,  but 
will  each  be  available  for  one  admission  only. 
Fellows  can,  therefore,  circulate  among  their 
friends  such  of  the  tickets  as  they  do  not  per- 
sonally require.  Cheque  or  postal  order  payable 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  must  accom- 
pany every  application  for  tickets,  and  tickets, 
when  once  purchased,  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
others  of  a  different  date,  Tt.  Hooper  Pearson, 
Hon.  Press  Secretary. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  reiponsiblc  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Nomenclature  OF  "Cape"  Pelargoniums. 

— The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  asked  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
an  agreement  on  the  nomenclature  of  what  are 
commonly  known  as  Cape  Pelargoniums.  The 
only  practical  way  known  to  the  Council  is  to 
invite  all  growers  of  these  plants  to  at  once 
send  cuttings  (rooted  or  otherwise,  with  the 
name  known  to  the  sender  attached)  by  post  to 
the  ■  Superintendent,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley, 
Ripley,  Surrey.  They  will  be  potted  up,  and 
next  year  be  ctmipared  with  each  other,  and 
with  herbarium  specimens  and  printed  records. 
No  Zonals,  or  Sliow,  or  French  Pelargoniums 
should  be  sent;  only  those  known  as  '"Cape." 
IF.    Wilks,  Secnitary  B.H.N. 

International  Exhibition  of  1912  : 
Charges  for  Admission.— As  pointed  out  in 
the  Editorial  article  on  this  subject,  p.  306. 
the  first  consideration  for  the  Directors  is  to  make 
income  and  expenditure  at  least  balance,  and 
they  doubtless,  as  business  men,  have  only 
weighed  the  question  of  charges  in  relation  to 
the  potential  attendance.  If  they  can  attract  a 
crowd  of  two  guinea  visitors,  the  results  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  a  crush  of  one-guinea 
visitors.  It  may  be  assumed,  too,  that  the 
Directors  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  of  1866  was  a  great  financial  success, 
though  the  charges  for  admission  were  somewhat 
less  than  half  those  now  proposed,  for  the  four 
days  the  exhibition  was  open,  namely,  21s.,  10s., 
23.  6d.,  and  Is.      II'.  Bolting  Hemsley. 

Gardeners   and   the    Insurance    Bill. — 

Gardeners  as  a  body  have  the  lowest  average 
death  rate — with  the  exception  of  the  clergy — 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  more  than 
5,000  country  seats  listed  in  the  Horticultural 
Directory,  and  with  an  average  of  five  gardeners 
in  each  place,  this  would  mean  25,000  gardeners 
employed  in  private  gardens  alone.  Besides 
these  "there  are  those  engaged  in  public  parks, 
botanic  gardens,  as  well  as  landscape  gardeners, 
nurserymen  and  florists,  and  market  gardeners. 
To  all  such  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  unquestionably  affords  the 
best  means  of  insurance  under  the  Bill.  The 
society  is  solvent,  fuUy  registered,  and  well 
managed.  As  paragraph  I.,  sub. -sec.  II.,  clause 
18  of  the  Bill  has  been  omitted,  any  fear  of 
exclusion  on  account  of  insufficient  numbers  has 
been  removed.  The  society  is  approved,  con- 
forming to  all  the  requirements  and  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  yet  if  the  pooling  of  one-half  of  the 
surplus  profits,  on  the  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  could  be  avoided  by  enrolling 
sufficient  new  members  the  whole  of  the  balance, 
which  is  sure  to  be  considerable  in  such  a 
healthy  society,  could  then  be  utilised  in  any 
of  the  various  ways  the  Bill  permits  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  members  exclusively.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  AV.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W.,  from  whom  information  can  be 
obtained.  Marl;  Wchsler,  Kelsey  Park  Gardens, 
Bechenham. 

Seedling  Apples. — Jlr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  (see 
p.  293)  speaks  of  the  variety  "  Charles  Ross." 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mother  tree  in 
fruit  for  two  seasons,  the  fruits  of  which  were 
certainly  larger  than  one  of  its  parents  (Cox's 
Orange  Pippin),  but  very  much  smaller  than  the 
fruit  from  a  young  and  vigorous  tree.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  stating  that  four  "pips"  '♦■ere 
sown  from  a  fruit  on  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
which  resulted  from  a  cross  with  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  Mr.  Ross  obtained  three 
first-class  and  distinct  fruits,  the  three 
being  "  Charles  Ross,"  "  Rival,"  and 
"The  Houbhm."  The  fourth  was  worthless, 
and  was  used  as  a  stock.  I  believe  that  the 
Apple  Charles  Eyre,  illustrated  in  your  issue  for 
October  14,  was  the  one  Mr.  Ross  said  that  he 
sowed  on  his  80th  birthday.  An  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred  while  I  was  his  neighbour  at  Wel- 
ford  Park.  Jlr.  Ross's  son,  a  schoolmaster. 
showed  against  him  in  the  class  for  flavour,  and 
excelled  with  his  own  Apple.  This  was  accom- 
plished from  a  small  garden,  and  staged  at  the 
R.H.S.  show  by  the  veteran  himself  !  E.  Young, 
Bentley  Priory  Gardens,  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 


Education  for  Gardeners. — With  reference 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  Smith  with  regard  to 
higher  education  for  young  gardeners  (see 
p.  262),  I  think  this  scheme  would  be  a  very  good 
one.  There  will  be  no  doubt  several  difficulties 
to  overcome,  especially  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  work.  1  think  that  one  year  is  quite 
long  enough  for  a  young  journeyman  to  stay  in 
a  place  if  he  is  in  search  of  knowledge,  but  the 
exact  time  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  IF.  G. 
Newman,  The  Gardens,  Fullbrooks,  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey. 

Instruction    in    French    Gardening. — In 

your  reply  to  //.  L.  on  French  gardening  (see 
p  297),  you  only  mention  one  school  where 
women  are  taught  the  French  gardening  methods. 
May  I  point  out  that  both  Studley  College  and 
Swanley  College  have  installed  this  "  systeme 
maraichere  "  under  competent  teachers,  and  the 
Burhill  French  Garden  also  trains  women  stu- 
dents in  this  branch  of  horticulture?  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  our  prospectus,  giving  a  view  of  part 
of  our  French  garden.  M.  Peers,  Horticultural 
College,  Studley  Castle,    Warwickshire. 

British-raised  Soya  Bean.— I  have  pleasure 
in  sending  herewith  specimen  plant  of  Soya 
Bean  (Glycine  hispida),  which  I  have  raised  this 
year  in  my  garden  from  seed  which  I  brought 
from  the  East  in  April  last.  Sown  in  the  open 
ground  on  May  25,  it  was  up  in  three  days, 
began  to  branch  at  three  weeks,  flowered  at 
ten  weeks,  and  was  gathered  exactly  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  week  after  sowing.  The  variety 
chosen  was  Sakui'a,  a  cream-coloured  bean,  rich 
both  in  oil  and  flour,  which  I  also  introduced  into 
Ceylon  last  year.  I  put  the  plants  to  the 
severest  tests  possible.  They  were  sown  on  poor, 
gravelly  soil,  under  Cherry  and  Pear  trees,  and 
also  against  a  wall  having  a  N.E.  aspect.  Three 
plants  selected  for  crossing  with  White  Czar 
Runner  Beans  wei'e  placed  in  the  open,  but  they 
behaved  no  better  than  the  others,  and  certainly 
did  not  yield  so  heavily  as  those  raised  on  poor, 
herbaceous  border  soil.  The  ground  had  been 
previously  prepared  by  nitrogenous  manuring — 
which  is  absolutely  essential  for  successful  rais- 
ing of  Soya  Bean — but  a  further  experimental 
treatment,  when  the  plant  began  to  flower,  with 
nitrate,  promptly  killed  every  one  to  which  it  was 
applied.  I  find  that  the  Bean  stands  drought 
and  ground  frost  much  better  than  the  English 
Runner  Bean,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  certain  success  on  sandy  soils  if  sown  in  this 
country  in  early  May.  They  would  do  well 
between  Potatos  or  as  a  main  crop,  and  should 
be  sown  somewhat  thickly.  The  yield  is  from 
15  cwt.  to  1  ton  per  acre.  There  are  several 
varieties,  the  qualities  of  which  are  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  different  colouring.  "  Most 
of  those  of  other  than  a  rich  cream  colour  are 
valuable  as  fodder  food,  but  have  no  value  as 
oil-producers.  I  may  say  that  my  endeavours 
have  been  directed  towards  acclimatising  the 
latter,  and,  if  possible,  to  transfer  by  crossing  the 
oil  contents  of  the  Soya  to  our  common  English 
Runner  Bean.  Jly  first  cross  looks  very  promis- 
ing, but,  of  course,  nothing  definite  can  be  said 
of  it  at  present.  .Should  these  efforts  succeed, 
it  might  be  possible  in  a  few  years  to  give  the 
farmer  a  legume  which,  whilst  enriching  an  ex- 
hausted soil,  will  enable  him  to  offer  the  seed- 
crushing  trade  an  article  which  is  in  great  and 
ever-increasing  demand,  and  which  at  present 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  mills  from  the  Far 
East.  IF.  Wicherley,  SS,  Limes  Grove,  Lewis- 
ham,  S.E.  [The  seeds  in  the  pods  appeared  to 
be  thoroughly  ripe  and  perfectly  sound. — Eds.] 

Double  Flowers  in  Stocks. — In  the  account 
wliich  appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  of  papers  read  at  the  fourth  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Genetics  at  Paris,  some 
details  are  given  of  the  results  which  I  have  ob- 
tained in  Stocks  with  regard  to  the  inheritance  of 
double  flowers.  The  writer  concludes  his  summary 
by  saying  that,  if  the  view  which  I  have  been  led 
to  form,  namely,  that  old  seed  often  gives  a  higher 
proportion  of  doubles  than  fresh  seed,  should 
prove  to  be  correct.  "  it  should  not  be  impossible 
to  rogue  out  the  singles  by  artificial  means,  and 
so  to  secure  seed  giving  doubles  only."  As  I 
feel  that  this  last  remark  may  possibly  give  rise 
to  some  misconception,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  space  to  state  the  facts  more  ex- 
plicitly.       The   slightly   greater   vitality   of    the 


seeds  destined  to  give  rise  to  doubles  only  be- 
comes marked  when  the  quality  of  the  seeds  is 
so  bad,  or  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  have  been  kept  is  so  long,  that  only  a  very 
small  percentage  survive.  Only  when  the  bulk 
of  the  seed  has  died  is  one  able  to  obtain  plants 
which  are  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively, 
double.  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  hitting 
oft  the  conditions  which  will  ensure  the  right 
amount  of  mortality  among  the  seeds,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  yield  after  this  has  been  done  (perhaps 
three  or  four  plants  out  of  every  100  seeds  sown) 
renders  this  method  of  procedure  for  obtaining 
a  culture  of  doubles  out  of  the  question.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  be  sure  of  raising  a  large  number  of  plants 
which  will  be  all  double  is  a  certain  strain  of 
sulphur-whites.  In  this  strain  the  seeds,  when 
well  ripened,  can  be  sorted  according  to  colour 
into  two  lots ;  the  more  yellowish  ones  will  all 
give  rise  to  cream  doubles,  those  which  are 
browner  to  whites,  which  will  be  nearly  all 
single.  In  seed  of  good  quality  this  sorting  can 
be  carried  out  with  considerable  accuracy.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessa.;'y  to  sow  some  of  the 
brown  seeds  in  order  to  obtain  seed-bearers,  and 
the  harvest  of  each  generation,  since  the  strain 
is  ever -sporting,  will  need  to  be  sorted  afresh. 
E.  R.  Saunders,  Cambridge. 


SCOTLAND. 

DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  just  issued  its  annual 
report  and  syllabus  of  meetings  for  the  ensuing 
session.  The  report  shows  that  the  association 
has  84  members.  The  scheme  of  lectures  is 
well  arranged,  and  two  prizes  are  to  be  given  for 
the  best  plans  submitted  for  the  laying  out  of 
gardens  and  grounds.  One  prize  is  for  gardeners 
under  30  and  the  other  for  those  above  that  age. 

ROYAL    SCOTTISH    ARBORICULTURAL 
SOCIETY   TO  VISIT   BALMORAL. 

The  permission  given  by  the  King  for  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural 
Society  to  visit  Balmoral  on  the  occasion  of  their 
annual  excursion  in  June  next  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  members,  and  it  is  likely  that  a 
large  number  will  take  part  in  the  excursion. 
Forestry  has  been  systematically  carried  on  at 
Balmoral  for  many  years.  In  connection  with 
the  foreign  excursion  the  Society  makes  each 
year,  the  suggestion  that  financial  assistance 
should  be  given  to  young,  practical  foresters  to  en- 
able them  to  join  such  excursion  is  received  with 
considerable  favour  by  the  many  young  foresters 
now  taking  a  thorough  training  in  Scotland. 

HEATING  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  MARKET 
HOUSE,  EDINBURGH. 
It  has  been  announced  already  in  these 
columns  that  iSIessrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  heating  of  this 
building.  We  now  learn  that  the  system  adopted 
is  the  Plenum.  A  Babcock  and  Wik'sx  tubular 
boiler,  placed  in  a  sunken  chamber  outside  the 
market  house,  will  be  used  to  generate  the  steam 
for  heating  the  air,  and  oil  fuel,  automatically 
fed,  will  be  employed  instead  of  coal,  in  order  to 
prevent  smoke.  The  heating  chamber,  to  which 
the  steam  will  be  conveyed  from  the  boiler  by 
piping,  will  be  placed  just  inside  the  market 
house.  This  will  contain  a  series  of  75  coils  of  1^ 
inch  iion  piping,  in  flat  grid -iron -shaped  sections, 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  over  this  piping 
the  air  (which  will  be  admitted  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof  at  the  end  of  the  chamber) 
will  be  forced  into  the  hall  by  means  of.  a  fan. 
driven  by  a  40  h.p.  electric  motor.  The  total 
length  of  piping  in  the  coils  will  be  8,000  ft.. 
and  the  fan  will  be  capable  of  discharging 
5.000,000  cubic  feet  of  heated  air  into  the  build- 
ing per  hour.  After  passing  over  the  hot  pipes, 
the  air  will  be  conveyed  into  the  hall  at  the  level 
of  the  roof  girders  by  means  of  a  large  duct, 
and  from  this  smaller  ducts  will  be  carried 
along  the  roof  of  the  building,  so  that  the  hot 
air  will  be  distributed  equally  all  over  its  area. 
The  vitiated  air  will  be  expelled  by  means  of 
the  doors  and  other  openings  above  the  floor 
level.  In  hot  weather  the  fan  may  be  employed 
to  force  fresh  air  into  the  building,  for  ventilat 
ing  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  wiU  exceed 
.€2,000.     Correspondent. 
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SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee, 

October  24. — Present:  Jlr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
JI.A..  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle, 
F.R.S.,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  A.  Wors- 
lev,  W.  Hales,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  M.A.,  V.M.H., 
J."  Douglas.  V.M.H.,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  A.L.S.,  J. 
OBrien,  Y.M.H..  G.  Wilson.  C.  H.  Hooper,  W. 
Fawcett,  B.Sc,  J.  O'DeU,  W.  C.  WorsdelL  G. 
Gordon,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  F.  J.  Chitten- 
den (hon.  sec). 

Serine  pudica  a/6a.— Mr.  Woesley  showed  a 
white-flowered  fomi  of  what  he  regarded  as 
Nerine  pudica,  a  seedling  raised  by  him  some 
time  ago.  He  also  showed  ripe  fruits  of  the 
variegated  form  of  Vitis  heterophylla. 

Various  plants. — Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  flower  of  Paeonia  lutea  from  a  plant  (sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Vilmoriii)  flowering  for  the  second 
time  "this  year,  but  now,  unlike  the  first  flower- 
ing, holding  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage. 
Mr.  Bowles  remarked  that  he  had  a  form  which 
normally  flowered  in  this  way,  also  from  ilessrs. 
Vilmorin.  Jlr.  Elwes  also  showed  a  plant  of 
Statice  fruticans  (=  arborea),  a  Canary  Island 
species,  raised  from  seed,  and  flowering  well 
within  a  year  of  seed-sowing  ;  Aristea  corymbosa, 
a  wixidy  Iridaceous  plant  from  South  Africa ; 
and  Stapelia  primulina. 

Primula  sinensis  stcllata. — A  remarkable  in- 
stance of  foliose  development  of  the  calyx  in 
Primula  sinensis  stellata  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Odell,  in  which  the  calyx  segments  were  many 
times  as  long  as  the  petals,  and  were  of  dis- 
tinct leafy  form. 

Vegetable  Marrow  fasciuted. — A  well-marked 
example  of  this  common  malformation  w.is  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Voss,  particularly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  flowers  being  produced  in  pairs 
along  the  stem,  each  pair  consisting  of  either 
two  staminate  or  two  pistillate  flowers,  and  the 
fruits  also  growing  in  pairs. 

Malformation  in  Vitis  sicyoidcs. — Mr.  W. 
Patterson  sent  an  interesting  specimen  of  a 
malformed  Vitis  sicyoides  from  St.  Vincent.  The 
malformation  is  mentioned  in  Grisebach's  Flora 
of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  common,  but  this  is  the  fir.st  specimen 
met  with  by  iMr.  Patterson.  It  was  growing 
"  just  where  the  conditions  prevailing  might  be 
expected  to  exert  influence  to  encourage  an  in- 
florescence to  grow  into  such  a  form,  namely, 
moisture  and  very  little  light."  The  specimen 
sent,  which  was  over  15  inches  in  length  and  con- 
sisted of  long,  slender  branches  bearing  numerous 
short,  whorled  branchlets,  was  "  part  of  one  axil- 
lary growth  found  growing  on  the  ground  under 
dense  shade."  Mr.  Patterson  drew  attention  to 
dark  streaks  of  fungus  spores  on  the  ultimate 
branches,  and  suggested  that  the  malformation 
might  be  of  pathological  origin.  The  fungus  pre- 
sent is  a  member  of  the  Ustilaginete.  and  no 
doubt  the  cause  of  the  malformation.  The  form 
which  it  gives  rise  to  has  been  described  as  a 
type  of  a  new  genus,  Spondylantha  aphvUa,  by 
Presl.  [see  Itel  Ilaenk.,  ii.,  35,  t.  53  (1834)]. 

Catthya  sororia,  Itchb.  f. — Mr.  R.  A.  Rolke 
exhibited  a  flower  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
collection  of  W.  Evans.  E.s(|..  of  Leicester,  from 
C.  Harrisoniana  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
bicolor,  and  remarked  that  it  was  identical  with 
the  natural  hybrid,  C.  .wroria,  Rchb.  f.,  and  thus 
confirmed  its  supposed  parentage,  which  was 
originally  in  doubt.  He  also  exhibited  for  com- 
parison paintings  fro.m  the  Virtioniiaire  des 
Orehidees  of  the  two  parents,  remarking  inciden- 
tally that  the  one  figured  as  G.  Harrisoniana  was 
wrongly  labelled  C.  Loddigesii,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  names  of  the  two  species  had  been  transposed, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  gardens. 

LcclioCattlcya  amanda,  lichb.  F.  and  L.-C. 
Verelii,  liot/e. — Mr.  Rolfe  also  exhibited  flowers 
of  these  two  natural  hybrids,  remarking  that 
they  vi-f.Te  originally  confused  under  the  former 
name.  The  first,  however,  was  from  Laelia 
Boothlioa-  and  Cattleya  intermedia,  the  latter 
from  L  i5oothiana  and  C.  Forbesii,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  strong  red  veining  on  the  disc 
of  the  lip.  All  three  species  were  known  to  grow 
together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  two  hybrids  were  in  flower  at  Kew,  that  of 
1.1. -c.  amanda  being  from  a  batch  raised  by  him- 
self by  crossing  L.  Boothiana  and  C.  intermedia, 


with  a  view  to  proving  the  parentage.  Paintings 
of  some  of  the  jjlants  in  question  were  also  shown. 

Pollination  in  Orcliar'ds.—'SU'.  C.  H.  Hooper 
gave  an  outline  of  his  observations  on  pollina- 
tion in  orchards,  which  confirmed  those  of  others 
that  cross-pollination  was  necessary  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  in  order  that  fruit  should  be  pro- 
duced. The  results  obtained  have  already  been 
published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (see 
p.  254).  Mr.  WoKSLEY  pointed  out  that  a 
certain  temperature  was  necessary  for  the 
shedding  of  pollen  in  many  instances,  and 
if  this  w-ere  not  attained,  infertility  might 
result.  Mr.  Chittenden  said  that"  certain 
of  the  varieties  Mr.  Hooper  had  found  not  to 
set  fruit  without  the  aid  of  foreign  pollen,  he  had 
found  would  do  so,  and  suggested  that  in  order 
to  settle  the  cases,  in  which  only  negative  evi- 
dence was  available,  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
the  experiment  several  times,  for  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  eliminating  many  other  factors  which 
contributed  to  unfruitfulness. 

Bitter-pit  in  Apples. — Among  the  numerous 
disea.sed  plants  sent  for  examination  were  several 
specimens  of  Apples  attacked  by  "  bitter-pit." 
This  disease  is  particularly  prevalent,  even 
among  hard-fleshed  Apples,  this  season.  It  is 
characterised  by  numerous  brown  spots  in  the 
flesh  at  varying  depths  below  the  surface,  and 
having,  as  a  rule,  no  connection  with  surface  in- 
jury in  any  way.  No  fungi  or  bacteria  have  been 
found  connected  with  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
disease  of  physiological  origin  rather  than  due  to 
any  parasite.  The  dead,  brown  cells  contain 
starch,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  flesh  the  starch 
has  been  converted  into  sugar.  It  would,  theie- 
fore,  appear  that  the  death  of  the  cells  probably 
took  place  before  the  ripening  process  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
sugar,  and  may  possibly  be  due  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  cells  through 
interference  with  the  water  supply. 


KENT   COUNTY   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  24.— The  24th  annual  show  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Blackheath  on  this  date. 
The  weatlier  was  wet  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  the  show  was  open.  There  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  entries  this  year,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  early  date  of  the  show  and  the 
death  of  the  president  of  the  society,  H.  F. 
Tiarks,  Esq.,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
largely.  The  quality  of  the  Japanese  blooms  was 
very  good,  but  nothnig  exceptional  in  size ;  thoee 
of  tlie  incurved  varieties  were  very  rough  and 
poor,  although  as  a  rule  they  are  of  e-xcellent 
size  and  quality  at  this  show.  The  fruit  classes 
were  fairly  well  contested,  but  vegetables  were 
poorly  represented.  A  magnificent  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants  was  shown  by  Jlessrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea ;  all  the  plants  used  were 
perfectly  grown,  and  included  Nepenthes,  Or- 
chids, Codiaeums,  Alocasias,  Cocos.  Ericas,  and 
Nerines.     A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 


HERTFORD   HORTICULTURAL. 

October  25.  26.— This  society  held  its  20th 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Hert- 
ford, on  these  dat«s.  The  show  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were 
oblong  in  shape  and  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  whilst  near  by  were  eight  decorated  dinner 
tables,  which  produced  a  charming  effect.  The 
side  tabling  was  reserved  for  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  fruit.  The  principal  class  was  for  24 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  P.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Ponfield,  Hertford 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Turk) ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Browning,  Hert- 
ford (gr.  Mr.  Haynes),  with  highly-coloured 
specimens.  There  were  five  competitors  in  this 
class.  Blooms  of  Henry  Perkins,  G.  J.  Bruzzard, 
Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  George  Lawrence 
were  conspicuous  in  the  exhibits.  Good  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
shown.  Fiuit  was  grand,  and  keen  competition 
existed  in  all  the  classes.  The  largest  class  was 
for  24  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  16  of  culinary 
and  8  dessert  sorts.  The  1st  prize,  which  in- 
cluded a  silver  cup,  was  won  by  Mr.  Gerrish, 
of  Pendley  Manor  Gardens,  Tring ;  2nd,  W.  S. 
Cain,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Pateman) ;  both  were 
splendid  exhibits,  the  fruit  being  of  large  size 
and  well-coloured.  Exhibits  of  Pears  and  Apples 
in  the  smaller  classes  were  all  good.  A  magnifi- 
cent   collection   shown    by    Mr.    Pateman    was 


awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  dishes 
of  dessert  Pears.  Mr.  Fulford,  Warl  Priory, 
was  placed  2nd. 

Vegetables  are  always  shown  well  at  Hert- 
ford and  in  large  numbers.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  McMulIen,  Hert- 
ford, offered  prizes  for  collections.  In  one  of 
these  sections  only  one  point  divided  the  1st 
from  the  2nd  and  the  2ad  from  the  3rd  exhibit. 


BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

October  31,  November  1. — The  29th  an- 
nual exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  on  the  above  dates. 
The  entries  were  fairly  numerous,  and  the  stan- 
dard of  excellence  well  maintained. 

In  the  classes  for  plants  (open)  S.  C.  Witting, 
Esq.,  Hollingbury  Copse,  Patcham  (gr.  Mr.  Geo. 
Chandler),  secured  the  premier  award  for  a  group 
of  Clu-ysanthemums  arranged  .with  Ferns  or  other 
foliage  in  a  circle  8  feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  For 
a  group  of  similar  size,  composed  exclusively  of 
Chrysanthemums,  E.  JI.  Marx,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Jones),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  In  the  class 
for  12  bush  plants,  "Pompons  only.  Philip  H. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  Withdean,  secured  the  handsome 
silver  cup  and  the  society's  sUver  medal.  Mr. 
G.  Lambert  (amateur),  Chichester,  was  awarded 
the  2nd  prize.  For  six  bush  plants  (single- 
flowered  varieties  excluded),  Mr.  Lambert  won 
the  1st  prize,  followed  by  S.  Copestake,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  Sayers),  with  Philip  H.  Bayer,  Esq.,  3rd. 

In  the  cut-bloom  section,  the  class  for  36  Japa- 
nese blooms  was  won  by  Mrs.  ^ewart  Mac- 
kenzie, Lydhurst,  Haywards^Heath  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Evans),  and  the  1st  prize  comprised  a  handsome 
silver  bowl  and  the  .society's  silver  medal.  This 
collection  contained  grand  blooms  of  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  Bessie  C.odfrev,  Splendour,  Eclipse,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Tottv.  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Mr.  A.  T.  Miller, 
iMme.  G.  Rivol  and  Master  David.  Col.  G.  P. 
Henty,  Avisford,  -Vrundel,  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize. 

For  25  .Tapancse  blooms,  as  cut  from  the  plants, 
in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  the  premier  award 
and  the  society's  silver  medal  were  secured  by  Mr. 
C.  Fox,  Tunbridge  Wells,  who  exhibited  lovely 
blooms  of  Beatrice  May,  Lady  E.  Letchworth, 
Walter  Jinks,  G.  Mileham  '08,  Evangeline  and 
Reginald  Vallis.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  &  Sons,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea ;  3rd,  Rev,  F.  Scl-\ter.  Ncwick  Park, 
Lewes  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hickson).  For  12  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  Alfred  F.  Blades,  Esq.,  Rei- 
gate  (gr.  Mr.  Frank  Cordell),  was  successful, 
showing  Miss  A.  Nicoll,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Rose 
Ellis  and  Lady  E.  Letchworth;  F.  A.  White, 
Esq.,  Oakleigh",  East  Grinstead,  was  2nd. 

The  best  exhibit  of  six  incurveds,  one  variety, 
was  shown  by  Col.  C.  P.  Henty.  the  variety  be- 
ing Embleme  Poilevine,  whilst  Capt.  H.  AcTON 
Blake  was  successful  for  six  Japanese  blooms, 
showing  the  variety  Mrs.  A.  'T.  Miller. 

In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  in  not 
fewer  than  nine  varieties  (amateur  division),  Mr. 
C.  Fox  led  easily  with  choice  blooms  of  Beatrice 
May,  Reginald  ^'allis,  G.  Mileham,  Rose  Pockett 
and  President  Viger. 

For  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes  (open), 
E.  E.  D'AviGiKiR  GoLDSMin,  Esq.,  was  placed  1st 
(gr.  jMr.  Charles  Earl),  whilst  for  Black  Grapes, 
in  three  bunches,  Mrs.  Masuiter,  The  Grange, 
Hurstpierpoint,  won  the  1st  prize. 

NoN-co.M I'Etitive  Exhibits. 

The  honorary  exhibits  added  larjjely  to  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  We  mention  some  of 
the  more  important. 

Messrs.  Balchin  &  Sons  exhibited  ornamental 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  and  Chrysanthemums 
(Gold  Medal),  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Esq.,  Tilgate  Forest, 
Crawley,  showed  a  magnificent  collection  of  fruit 
(Gold  Medal) ;  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  South- 
ampton, exhibited  a  table  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables (Gold  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Frank  Woollard, 
Brighton,  showed  cut  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  Roses  (Silver-gilt  Medal) ;  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper, 
Uckfield,  had  some  good  Rose  blooms  (Silver-gilt 
Medal);  Messrs.  Allwood  Bros.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  showed  Perpetual-flowering  Carnatiwis 
(Silver  Medal);  and  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merst- 
ham,  staged  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations 
(Silver  Medal). 
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November  1,  2,  3. 
iHRYSANTHEMUil  shows  are 
usually  associated  with  dull 
weather,  but,  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  great  autumn  exhi- 
bition at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  the  climatic  conditions 
could  scarcely  have  been  more 
favourable,  for  the  sun  shone  bril- 
liantly. Of  recent  years  we  have 
i.oticed  a  great  improvement  in  these  exhibitions 
and  a  retm'n  to  some  of  the  former  magnificence 
seen  at  the  old  Westminster  Aquarium.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  particulars,  such  as  in  the  plant 
classes,  nothing  is  now  seen  approaching  those  of 
the  old  times,  nor  are  the  specimen  blooms  larger 
or  of  better  substance,  but  there  are  compensa- 
tions in  other  directions.  For  instance,  the  type 
of  bloom  known  as  the  decorative  or  market 
Chrysanthemum  is  now  of  great  importance, 
and  it  gives  a  garden  value  to  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum which  the  larger  exhibition  blooms  fail 
to  provide.  Then,  again,  the  colours  are  greatly 
improved,  whilst  the  season  has  been  prolonged 
considerably  by  the  introduction  of  early  and  cor- 
respondingly late-flowering  varieties. "  It  waS' 
pleasing  to  see  in  such  an  adverse  season,  which, 
as  Sir  Albert  Rollit  observed  at  the  luncheon,  has 
led  u."*  to  confuse  the  dates — because  early  varie- 
ties are  late  and  late  varietes  early — such  a  good 
show.  Although  the  competitive  classes  were  not 
so  keenly  contested  as  usual,  this  was  compen- 
sated by  the  many  excellent  trade  exhibits,  some  of 
them  constituting  a  fhow  in  themselves  and  being 
arranged  with  consummate  skill.  It  was  a  season 
for  old  varieties,  and  such  favourites  as  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Frances  Jolliffe 
and  Reginald  Vallis  were  never  shown  finer.  As 
already  stated,  there  were  very  few  plants  ex- 
libitcd  and,  although  substantial  prizes  were 
offered  in  two  classes,  there  was  only  one  com- 
jietitor  who  showed  in  the  class  open  to  ama- 
teurs for  a  floral  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  suitable  foliage  in  a  space  of  200 
superficial  feet.  The  exhibitor  was  J.  C.  Ens, 
Esq.,  Wood  Hall,  Dulwich  (gr.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leech),  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Open  Classes. 
Blooms  Shown  on  Bo.\rds. 

Incurved  V.\rieties. — The  most  important 
class  in  this  section  was  for  36  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties.  There  were  three  exhibits,  of  good 
average  quality,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to 
Pantlv  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt).  The  yellow  and  white  varieties 
were  the  more  prominent  blooms  in  all  three 
exhibits.  Mr.  Ralli  showed  Edwin  Thorp  (an 
especially  fine  bloom  of  this  excellent  white 
variety).  Godfrey's  Eclipse  (yellow,  also  an  ex- 
cellent flower),  W.  Biddle,  Lady  Isabel,  Embleme 
Poitevine  (one  of  the  largest  blooms  shown). 
Miss  E.  Holding  (rosy-pink).  Buttercup,  Colonel 
Kekewich,  Clara  Wells.  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Miss 
Nellie  Southam  (a  splendid  flower  of  this  fine 
rosy -lilac  variety).  Duchess  of  Fife  (a  large  well- 
formed  bloom,  white),  Romance,  H.  W.  Thorp, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Globe  d'Or,  Mrs. 
C.  Brooks,  Jlrs.  G.  Denyer,  and  John  Wain- 
wright  as  his  best  specimens.  One  of  the  Holmes' 
Memorial  Challenge  Cups,  of  which  two  were 
offered,  and  the  Dean  Memorial  Medal  were 
awarded  to  this  exhibit. 

The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  T.4TE,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  with  blooms  not  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  1st  prize  collection,  the 
best  examples  beins;  Clara  Wells,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Bryce,  Pantia  Ralli,  Edwin  Thorp,  H.  W.  Thorp, 
Godfrey's  Eclipse,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wynne.  3rd, 
Miss  Langvvorthy,  Gays  House,  Holvport  (gr. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Broom). 

In  the  class  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  there  were 
two  exhibits,  shown  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
Langworthy,  who  were  awarded  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  respectively.  Mr.  T.iTE  had  much 
superior  flowers.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Embleme  Poite- 
vine. Clara  Wells,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wynne,  being  a 
selection  of  the  best  blooms. 

There  was  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety ; 
three  exhibitors  competed,  and  all  staged  yellow 
varieties.       The   1st   prize   was   awarded   to  Mr. 


Tate  for  large  blooms  of  Buttercup  ;  2nd,  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esc^.  ,  Emlyn  House,  Leatherhead  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Mileham),  with  the  same  variety ; 
3rd,  Miss  Langworthy,  with  Clara  Wells. 

Japanese  Varieties. — One  of  the  Holmes 
Memorial  cups  was  offered,  with  £7  in  money, 
as  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  48  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct.  There  were  only  two  entries, 
but  both  collections  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  provided  a  choice  display  of 
the  finest  Japanese  varieties  in  cultivation. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  W.  Clark, 
Frensham  Place,  Farnham  (gi-.  Mi'.  C.  Moore), 
who  beat  i\Ir.  Tate  by  a  few  points  only.  Mrs. 
Clark  had  large,  fresh  blooms  of  J.  Lock  (a 
large  bloom,  yellow  flushed  with  red),  Margaret 
Smith,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty,  Master  James,  Presi- 
dent Viger,  Mrs.  Chas.  Beckett  (rich  yellow). 
White  Queen,  W.  R.  Holmes  (a  splendid  flower). 
Master  David,  W.  Jinks,  J.  W.  Molyneux  (a 
rich  crimson  shade),  Mary  Farnworth,  Mrs.  A.  'T. 
Miller,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mme.  Paola 
Radaelli,  G.  Mileham,  Pockett's  Crimson,  Miss 
A.  NichoUs  (white),  and  Reginald  Vallis.  Mr. 
T.ATE  showed  a  bloom  of  King  George  V.  not  yet 
in  commerce.  Other  prominent  varieties  shown 
by  this  exhibitor  were  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Miss 
Annie  NicoU,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kelly,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes, 
.Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (one  of  the  largest).  Duchess  of 
Sutheiland,  Walter  Jinks,  and  Master  James. 

The  President,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  offered  a  cup 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  24  blooms,  distinct,  and 
this  brought  a  good  contest  between  six  exhibi- 
tors. The  cujj  was  won  by  Capt.  C.  Wiener, 
Ewell  Castle,  Ewell  (gr.  Jlr.  H.  Lloyd),  who.so 
magnificent  blooms  included  such  fine  varieties 
as  Reginald  Vallis,  Frances  Jolliffe,  Master  David, 
Annie  NichoUs,  J.  Lock  (a  grand  flower), 
Jlrs.  F.  C.  Stoop,  .Melchet  Beauty  (a  suffusion 
of  red  on  yellow),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (a  giant 
amongst  white  sorts),  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham  (the 
rose-pink  colour  is  very  pleasing),  Henry  Poulton 
(deep  chestnut-red),  Bryant's  Beauty,  Rose  Ellis 
(a  pretty  blush  variety),  and  Edith  Smith 
(cream).  2nd,  Rev.  Cooper-Marsdin,  Borstal- 
dene,  Bickley  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby),  with  large 
flowers,  but  not  so  fresh  as  those  in  the  premier 
stand.  He  showed  Master  James,  Leslie  Morri- 
son, Frances  Jolliffe,  George  J.  Bruzard,  Mrs. 
Chas.  Penford,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  and  J.  Lock 
exceedingly  well.  3rd,  A.  James,  Esq.,  Colton 
House,  Rugby.    4th,  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  a  special 
1st  prize  was  offered  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano 
Company.  The  blooms  were  arranged  on  a  table 
space  5  feet  by  3  feet,  and  the  use  of  other  plants 
was  allowed  for  effect.  This  proved  a  very  pretty 
class,  five  excellent  displays  being  forthcoming. 
The  1st  prize  was  made  in  favour  of  the  largest 
blooms,  shown  by  Mr.  Tate,  who  employed 
Codiieums  (Crotons)  and  a  rather  dense  ground  of 
greenery.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Jliller,  Kara 
Dow,  Walter  Jinks,  IMiss  Annie  Nicoll,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  and  Countess  of  Granard  were  in  the  best 
exhibition  style.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  The  Con- 
vent Gardens,  Roehampton,  whose  display  was 
too  formal,  but  the  flowers  were  of  good  quality. 
3rd,  Rev.  A.  C.  Cooper-Marsdin. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  "Great  Vase  Class,"  which  was  for  12 
vases,  each  containing  three  blooms  of  one 
variety,  was  disappointingly  small,  as  the  two 
exhibits  that  were  staged  created  but  a  longing 
for  more.  The  large,  massive  blooms,  of  splendid 
quality,  shown  in  trios,  with  the  natural  foliage, 
were  most  imposing,  especially  those  shown  by 
A.  .Iames,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Chandler).  His  crimson  sorts  were  grand, 
especially  George  Hemmings  and  Master  David. 
G.  J.  Bruzard  and  Master  James  were  also 
shown  well.  The  white  Evangeline,  yellow 
Algernon  Davis,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  H. 
Thornton,  James  Lock,  and  Frances  Jolliffe  were 
all  good.  2nd,  Mr.  Tate,  who  had  splendid 
flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Miss  Annie  Nicoll, 
Walter  Jinks,  and  Beatrice  May. 

One  vase,  of  a  white,  variety. — The  variety 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  was  favoured  by  all  the  com- 
petitors, who  numbered  four.     The  1st  prize  was 


awarded  to  Mr.  T.\te,  and  the  2nd  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Hedge,  Kirkdale   Nurseries,   Sydenham. 

One  vase  of  a  yellow  variety. — The  better  of 
two  exhibits  was  a  vase  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes, 
shown  by  Mrs.  W.  Clark,  Frensham  Place, 
Farnham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Moore).  The  other  vase 
was  Bessie  Godfi'ey,  shown  by  Mr.   Hedges. 

One  vase  of  any  other  variety. — James  Lock, 
yellow,  with  suffusion  of  crimson,  shown  by  A. 
T.  Miller,  Esq.,  was  adjudged  the  better  vase 
of  two,  the  other  being  Mrs.  George  Mileham, 
shown  by  Mr.  Hedges. 

Incurved  Blooms. — There  were  only  two  ex- 
hibits in  the  class  for  12  vases  of  Incurved  Chry- 
santhemums, these  being  staged  on  the  same 
table  as  the  great  vase  class.  Sir.  Pantia  Ralli 
won  the  1st  prize,  his  blooms  being  very  choice 
.specimens,  and  including  Edwin  Thorp,  Butter- 
cup, Mrs.  F.  Judson,  G.  H.  Cui-tis,  W.  H.  Thorp, 
Godfrey's  Eclipse,  Romance,  Duche.ss  of  Fife, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Southam.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Tate, 
who  showed  J.  Wynne,  Buttercup,  Mrs.  G.  Den- 
yer, Pantia  Ralli,  and  others. 

Market  Varieties. — Medals  were  offered  in  a 
class  for  12  bunches  of  disbudded  inflorescences 
as  grown  for  market,  12  blooms  of  one  variety 
only  in  each  vase.  An  outstanding  exhibit  staged 
by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It  was  a  magnificent 
display,  the  varieties  being  Bronze  McNeill,  Em- 
bleme Poitevine,  Mary  Thorp  (pink),  Money- 
maker (white),  H.  W.  Thorp  (white).  Crimson 
King,  Heston  Bronze,  E.  Cox  (white  incurved), 
Phcebe  (pink),  D.  Ingamells  (yellow),  Mrs.  Roots 
(white),  and  Freda  Bedford  (bronzy-chestnut); 
2nd,  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Nurseryman,  Caterham. 

Anemone-flowered  Varieties. — There  was 
only  one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  12  large- 
flowered  Anemone  varieties,  the  exhibitor  being 
Miss  Langworthy,  the  2nd  prize  being  awarded. 
This  exhibitor  was  also  the  only  grower  who 
showed  in  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Pompon 
varieties,  and  the  1st  prize  was  deservedly 
awarded,  the  blooms  being  of  splendid  quality, 
especially  Katie  Mannings,  JIdlle.  E.  Dordan  and 
Sunset. 

The  best  vase  of  Pompon  or  Anemone  Pompons 
was  arranged  by  Jlr.  L.  L.\wrence,  Shoreham 
Cottage  Gardens,  near  Sevenoaks. 

Single  Chry.^anthemuma. — A  prize  of  three 
guineas  was  given  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  & 
Cragg  for  the  best  display  of  single  flowers,  in 
not  fewer  than  three  distinct  varieties,  arranged 
in  eight  vases,  twelve  blooms  to  a  vase.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Bealing,  Nurseryman,  Basset,  Southampton, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  he  was  disqualified, 
as  some  of  the  vases  contained  fewer  than  12 
blooms. 

A  former  President,  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  offered 
prizes  for  a  table  of  single  Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged for  effect,  with  appropriate  foliage,  and 
again  Mr.  Be.aling  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

A  very  pretty  ground  exhibit  was  staged  by 
Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Howe),  in  a  class  for  a  display  of  single  and  Pom- 
pon varieties,  and  it  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

There  were  four  sections  for  amateurs,  two 
each  of  Sections  A  and  B,  which  was  rather 
confusing.  In  the  first  Section  A,  for  cut  blooms, 
there  was  a  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, and  five  competed.  All  the  collections 
were  meritorious,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to 
Rev.  Cooper-Marsdin  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby).  He 
.showed  G.  J.  Bruzard,  Edith  Smith.  Reginald 
Vallis,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Mary  Farnworth^  Mrs. 
A.  JI.  Falkner,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Mrs.  W. 
Knox,  President  Viger,  Bessie  Godfi-ey,  J.  Lock, 
and  Gladys  Blackburn.  2nd,  D.  Link,  Esq., 
Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Trowell). 

In  a  similar  class  in  Section  B.  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Sharpe,  Railway  Ter- 
race, Stone,  Greenhilhe,  with  excellent  blooms 
of  Miss  A.  Nicoll.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Bessie  God- 
frev,  Master  David  (verv  rich  in  colour),  Mme. 
G. "Rivol,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  and  Walter  Jinks. 
2nd,  Mr.  B.  E.  Davies,  White  Lodge,  Bidden- 
den. 
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There  were  also  two  classes  for  12  iiRiirved 
blooms,  one  in  each  respective  division,  but  there 
was  no  entry  in  Section  A.  In  the  other  case 
there  were  two  exhibitors,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  lir.  J.  King,  East  View,  Hendon, 
and  the  2nd  to  Mr.  Sh.ajspe.  the  premier  blooms 
were  of  good  size  and  form,  the  best  being  But- 
tercup, H.  W.  Thorpe,  and  W.  Biddle.  ^ 

Other  prize-winners  in  the  amateurs'  classes 
were  : — Messrs.  J.  'v'ansione,  Tulse  Hill ;  R. 
Gladwell,  South  Norwood;  C.  H.  Martin, 
Hendon ;  A.  Dyeb,  Norwood  ;  J.  Luscombe,  Nor- 
wood ;  B.  E.  Davies.  Biddenden  ;  and  G.  Moor- 
man, Hampton  Court. 

Decorative  Classes. 

There  were  no  fewer  than  29  decorated  tables, 
there  being  two  classes  for  these.  In  the  class 
restricted  to  yellow  and  bronze  varieties,  the  1st 
prize  was  a\varded  to  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  Park 
Hill,  Carshalton,  with  a  pretty,  but  rather  prim, 
arrangement,  in  which  the  varieties  Source  d'Or 
and  Lizzie  Adcock  figured  prominently.  In  the 
class  for  any  colours  other  than  bronze  and  yel- 
low, the  prizewinner  was  Mr.  T.  W.  Ste\-ens. 
Donnington  Gardens,  Sydenham,  medium-sized 
blooms  of  a  chestnut-red  variety  being  mingled 
with  pink  and  white  sorts,  and  relieved  with 
autr.mn-coluured  foliage  in  sprays. 

The  best  va.^e  of  five  blooms  of  a  Japanese 
varietv,  in  a  class  open  to  amateurs,  was  shown 
by  Capt.  C.  D.  Clark,  Shortlands  (gr.  Mr.  \V. 
I'a.ssey),  the  variety  being  the  popular  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  very  excellently  shown. 

The  best  vase  of  decorative  varieties  shown  by 
an  amateur  was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Dyer,  gar- 
dener to  E.  H.  Wood,  Esq., "Church  Road,  Upper 
Norwood. 

The  best  ba.«ket  of  autumn  berries  and  foliage 
was  shown  by  Jlrs.  Brewster,  12,  St.  Peters, 
Canterbur.y.  The  best  basket  of  Chrysanthemums 
by  Mrs.  G.  Davies,  Upper  Norwood,  and  the 
best  vase  of  Single  Chrysanthemums  by  Mr.  M. 
E.  Mills,  Croydon. 

Affiliated  Societies  Class. 
Although  only  three  of  the  numerous  societieis 
aflBliated  with  the  N.C.S.  entered  in  the  special 
class  provided  for  them,  the  contestants  proved 
worthy  rivals,  and  each  showed  excellently.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Dulwich  Society,  with 
a  splendid  exhibit,  but  it  was  regrettable  that 
rone  of  the  varieties  was  named.  The  2nd  prize 
was  won  by  the'SEVENOAKs  and  West  Kent 
Society,  and  the  3rd  prize  by  the  Sydenham  and 
District  Society. 

Fruit  Classes. 

Grapes. — There  were  three  classes  for  Grapes. 
For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  there  wero 
four  entries,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  \V.  C. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Wickens),  who  showed  three  excellent 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  2nd,  Lord 
HiLLiNGDON.  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Shelton),  with 
the  same  variety. 

The  best  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  were  shown 
by  Mr.  E.  0.  WiCKENS,  Forest  Hill. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  other 
than  the  variety  Gros  Colman,  were  shown  Ijy 
Lady  Tate  (gr.  Mr.  Howe),  who  exhibited  Black 
Alicante  ;  2nd,  Sir  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bart., 
.Marden  Park,  Caterham  (gr.  .Mr.  W.  Lintott), 
with  the  same  variety. 

.Six  dishes  of  rlcn^crl  Apiilcs,  distinct. — There 
were  five  e.Nliibits,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
Rev.  0.  TuHNKU,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Basile),  with  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Rival,  American  Mother,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  and  Chas.  Ross.  2nd,  Sir 
Walpole  Giikeninc,  Bart. 

.Six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  distinct. — Tliis 
proved  a  splendid  class,  some  magnificent  fruits 
being  staged.  The  premier  exhibit  was  staged 
by  Rev.  Turner,  who  showed  Bismarck,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Lady  Jleniiiker,  Newton  Won- 
der, Mere  de  Menage  (magnificent  fruits  of  this 
highly-coloured  variety),  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. ' 

.Six  dis/if.s  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct. — The  best 
of  three  exhibits  in  this  class  was  shown  by  Rev. 
Turner,  who  showed  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Beurr^  Bachelier.  Roose- 
velt, anil  Charles  Ernest,  all  the  fruits  being  of 
splendid  qnality  in  every  respect.  2nd,  Sir 
Walpole  Uueknwell,  Bart. 


AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Mrs.  Percy  E.  Wiseman  (Incurved). — A  prim- 
rose-yellow variety  shown  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Wise- 
man," Earl's  Cottage,  Woodham  Water. 

Heston  Bronze. — A  market  variety,  of  light 
bronze  colour. 

Celia  (sinfjle). — A  yellow  variety.  Both  these 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  & 
Cr-\gg. 

Mrs.  John  Peed  (single).— A  bright  yellow 
flower.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Norwood. 

Caterham  Bronze  (single). — A  fine  bronze 
variety,  with  a  yellow  zone  bordering  the  green- 
ish disc.     Shown  by  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  Caterham. 

H.  P.  Burge  (single). — A  white  variety. 
Shown  by  Jlr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley. 

Mrs.  Andrew  ]yalier  (Japanese). — The 
blooms  of  this  variety  are  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  florets  of  a  rich  shade  of  chestnut-red.  The 
variety  is  a  sport  from  Freda  Bedford. 

Mi-'s  Margaret  n'alker  (single). — A  variety 
of  golden-bronze  shade ;  a  very  bold  flower,  mea- 
suring 6  inches  across.  Both  these  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Charles  Dick-ens  (single). — A  variety  of  rich 
yellow  colour;  a  seedling  from  Mensa.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield. 

NoN -competitive  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  set  up 
one  of  the  finest  displays  of  Chrysanthemums  ever 
seen  at  an  exhibition.  It  had  a  commanding  posi- 
tion, being  immediately  opposite  the  organ,  and 
backed  by  hanging  cuitains  of  cardinal  velvet.  The 
front  formed  a  semi  circle,  and  the  ends  receded, 
finishing  in  two  half-circular  groups.  It  was  re- 
splendent with  stove  foUage  plants  of  gorgeous 
colours,  and  Palms,  Bamboos,  and  Ferns  were 
utilised  in  large  numbers.  Three  bold  epergnes 
of  Chrysanthemums  dominated  the  background, 
and  towards  the  front  were  shorter  stands,  filled 
with  large  exhibition  bloom"  and  dwarfer  vases 
in  the  foreground.  Varieties  of  special  notice 
were  Lady  Talbot.  December  Gold,  Beatrice  Mav, 
White  Queen,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Kelly,  .Miss  Gladys 
Herbert  (new,  mauve  pink,  a  fine,  deep  flower), 
.Mi.ss  Beatrice  Hoar  (deep  crimson,  new),  and  Mrs. 
.\.  Herbert  (cream).  Besides  the  single  variety, 
Charles  Dickens,  which  received  a  Certificate, 
there  was  a  companion  seedling  from  Mensa, 
named  Chas.  Kingsley,  which  the  raiser  considers 
the  better  of  the  two ;  the  colour  is  a  clear  but- 
tercup yellow.  This  eichibit  received  the  gold 
medal  offered  by  Messrs.  Clay  &  Son  for  the 
best  miscellaneous  exhibit,  and  also  the  Society's 
large  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecroft  Nur- 
series, Lewisham,  also  made  an  imposing 
display  with  Chrysanthemums  of  all  types, 
in  which  large  Japanese  blooms  predomi- 
nated. This  display  was  relieved  with  autumn- 
tinted  foliage,  with  greenery  at  the  base.  The 
principal  features  were  tall  upright  epergnes, 
rather  too  stiff  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and  not 
nearly  so  pleasing  as  iho  large  vases  which  this 
exhibitor  employed  in  former  years.  But  baskets 
in  the  foreground  were  delightful,  and  here  also 
the  group  was  enhanced  by  some  of  the  vases 
referred  to.  Notable  varieties  included  Mrs. 
R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Mary  Farnworth,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Percy  E.  Wiseman  (incurved,  new), 
Jlrs.  Trevor  Williams  (sulphur  florets  tinted  with 
pink),  Margaret  Smith,  and  Miss  Nellie  Brock- 
man.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

-Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
were  also  the  exhibitors  of  a  group  of  Chrysan- 
themums of  imposing  appearance,  the  grouping 
being  admirably  executed.  The  front  was  undu- 
lating, the  boldest  flowers  being  arranged  in 
epergnes  at  the  back  against  a  tall,  green  back- 
ground of  drapery.  Bright  foliage  served  to 
make  a  veritable  colour  scheme,  and  prominence 
was  given  to  two  large  specimens  of  Phoenix  Roe- 
belinii.  Very  pretty  also  were  two  baskets  of 
Chrysanthemums,  one  at  either  end  of  the  group, 
one  arranged  with  Cranford  Yellow  and  red  Oak 
leaves,  the  other  with  Wells'  White  and  similar 
foliage.  Amongst  the  choice  blooms  were  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Drabble,  a  magnificent  white  variety ; 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Wittv,  new,  chestnut  bronze ;  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Kelly,  rose-red ;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stoop,  White 
Queen,  Mrs.  R.  Hookey,  and  David  Ingamells. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 


Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Nurseryman,  Exmouth, 
filled  a  table  with  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums, 
single  varieties  being  numerous.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison  &  Cragg,  Heston, 
Middlesex,  had  varieties  suitable  for  market  in 
exquisite  blooms.  The  beautiful  white  single 
Mensa,  J.  B.  Lowe  (crimson),  E.  Pagram  (rose- 
pink,  single),  F.  King  (pink),  Roupell  Beauty 
(red),  and  White  Pagram  are  a  selection.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Large  Japanese  blooms  were  staged  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Thorp,  Dui'rington,  Worthing,  for  which  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded.  Walter  Parsons 
is  a  new  variety  of  reddish  terra-cotta  colour. 

A  Large  Silver  Jledal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F. 
Brazier,  Caterham,  for  a  large  display  of  single 
and  decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  Chrysanthemums,  Zonal-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums and  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
157  dishes.  The  Chrysanthemums  included  many 
pretty  single  varieties,  such  as  A.  Botham,  Miss 
Till,  Caledonia,  Metta,  Florrie  King,  and  Flor- 
ence Coles.  Rayonnante,  a  pink  Japanese 
variety,  has  exceptionally  narrow  florets.  The 
fruit  was  of  excellent  quality  and  evoked  the 
praise  of  the  President,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  in  a 
speech  at  the  luncheon.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  ar- 
ranged a  bold,  circular  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  main  transept.  It  was  greatly  admired  by 
visitors,  and  contained  many  choice  specimen 
blooms  of  popular  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Me.ssrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
shov\ed  a  group  of  delightful  little  plants  of  Chry- 
fC'iithemums  in  4^-inch  pots,  and  not  more  than 
12  to  18  inches  high.  The  varieties  were  Butler's 
Caprice  du  Printemps.  Kathleen  Thompson 
(bronze),  Tapis  d'Or,  Mrs.  Roots  (white),  Felton's 
Favourite  (white),  Dazzler  (red).  La  Pactole 
(bronze).  Yellow  Caprice  du  Printemp-s,  October 
Yellow,  October  Bronze,  Mrs.  Greening  (pink), 
and  Mrs.  Coates  (single  pink  variety).  Silver-gilt 
Medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  received  a  largo  Silver  Medal  for  an 
exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Voss,  Fairlight  Glen, 
Rayleigh,  Essex,  for  baskets  of  Apples  and 
Pear.i. 

Afossrs.  D.  Russell  &  Sons,  Essex  Nurseries, 
Brentwood,  .staged  ornamental  shrubs  and  a 
collection  of  Apples.  The  shrubs  were  arranged 
in  a  very  attractive  manner,  and  made  a  showy 
group.     "(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
showed  Dahlias  of  the  Collarette  tvpe,  and  varie- 
ties of  Roses.     (Small  Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wilton  &  Godard,  Durrington,  near 
Worthing,  made  a  pretty  group  with  'arge 
.Japanese  Chrysanthemums.  A  new  varietv, 
named  Dorothy  Wilton,  has  old  gold  florets, 
passing  to  rosy-bronze.  Other  new  varieties  .-.le 
Zoe  Wilton  (creamy-buff),  and  Dorothy  C.odaiJ 
(showing  a  silvery  reverse).  (Large  Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  large  assortment 
of  Ferns,  also  varieties  of  Begonias  of  the  Gloiro 
de  Lorraine  type.      (Small  Gold   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, showed  the  fine  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargonium 
His  Majest.v ;  also  Fiscal  Reformer  (salmon- 
rose),  and  Winter  Cheer  (cerise).  (Small  Silver 
Medal.) 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Philip 
Ladds,  Swanley,  for  an  exhibit  of  market  Chry- 
santhemums, and  a  similar  medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Enfiekl,  for  col- 
lections of  Carnations  and  Apples. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

October  12. — Onmmillee  present:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholmo  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  JNlessrs.  R. 
Ashwoi-th,  J.  I?ainber,  C.  Parker,  11.  Thorp, 
Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  Cypher,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Evans, 
W.  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  and  H. 
Arthur,  secretary. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Odontoglos.tiiin  grande  aureum  Charlesworlh's 
variety,  from  R.  Le  Doux,  Esq. — A  very  distinct 
variety,  with  pure  white  lip. 
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Cypriptjlium  Thogun,  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Woodhouae).— One  of  the  finest  Cypri- 
pediums  yet  seen,  a  large,  well-marked  flower,  of 
almost  round  form. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleija  labiata  alba  "  Mine.  Lc  Donx,"  C.  X 
Empress  Frederick,  var.  Marlfieldense,  C.  ex- 
quisittini,  all  three  were  shown  by  E.  Le  Doux, 
Esq.  Cutthya  suacior  (C.  intermedia  alba  X 
C.  Prince  Edward),  from  W.  J.  Hargreaves, 
Esq.,  .  Burnley.  Cattleya  hiijhburyensis  car. 
"Mary  McCartney,"  from  J.  McCartney,  Esq. 
Cattleya  Adda,  Ward's  var.,  and  Cypripediirm 
Zct/iiis,  both  shown  by  Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.  Den- 
drobiuni  Phaltenopsis  Schroderianum  var. 
"Miranda,"  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  a  beautiful, 
well-marked  form,  the  colours  running  in  lines. 
Cypripedium  Lord  Ossulston  var.  cherubicum, 
from  the  Rev.  J.  Cromeleholme,  a  brilliantly- 
coloured  variety,  distinct  from  the  original. 
Lalio-Callleya  Lily  (C.  labiata  X  L.-C. 
Dominiana),  Oncidium  Forbesii  sple?idens, 
Cypripedium  westgatense  (C.  insii/ne  Sandene 
X  C.  Laura  Kimball),  all  three  from  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons.  Cattleya  Ena  Morton's 
var.  (C.  bicolor  X  G.  Massiana),  shown  by  ihe 
Liverpool  Orchid  Co.  Cattleya  Thunjoodianu 
"  Wivehfield"  var.,  from  Mr.  Ed.  \'.  Low. 


HEREFORD   FRUIT   AND   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

October  25,  26.— As  in  previous  seasons,  the 
annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Shire 
Hall,  Hereford,  on  the  above  dates.  Apples, 
as  is  invariably  the  case,  were  staged  in  large 
numbers,  and  these  fruits  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Collections  of  miscellaneous  fruits,  also 
exhibits  of  Pears,  Grapes,  and  vegetables,  to- 
gether with  agricultural  roots  and  grain,  were 
other  leading  features  of  the  show,  ftlany  trade 
exhibits  assisted  considerably  in  making  the  show 
a   success. 

Apples. — In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  50 
dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  including  culinary  and 
dessert  sorts,  only  two  exhibits  were  staged. 
Messrs.  Pewtress"  Bros.,  Tillingion,  won  the  1st 
prize  easily  with  choice  fruits.  The  following 
were  amongst  their  best  varieties :  Flander's  Pip- 
pin, New  Hawthornden,  Tillington  Court,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  Newton  Wonder,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Blue  Pearmain,  Byford  Wonder, 
and  Baxter's  Pearmain.  2nd,  P.  H.  Foley,  Esq., 
Stoke  Edith   (gr.   Mr.  Roberts). 

There  were  also  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  30  dishes  of  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
0.  W.  Powell,  of  Warham  Court  Farm,  being 
placed  1st  with  good  fruits  of  Bismarck,  Lord 
Derby,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Newton  Wonder,  Lady 
Henniker,  Golden  Noble,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, King  Edward  VIL,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
others.  J.  Riley,  Esq.,  Putley " Court  (gi'.  Mr. 
Taylor),    was   2nd. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  12  dishes  of  culinary  varieties,  and  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Sell.ick  Fruit  Farm 
Co.,  Ross  (gr.  Mr.  O.  Thomas),  with  splendid  ex- 
amples, including  Bramley's  Seedling,  New  Haw- 
thornden, Newton  Wonder,  Gascoyne's  Seedling, 
Bismarck,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  F.  BoD- 
DINGTON,  Esq.,  Burghill,  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize  for  almost  equally  good  fruit ;  3rd,  Mrs. 
WooDHOUsE,   Burghill. 

The  class  for  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples 
brought  seven  exhibitors,  whose  collections  wei-e 
collectively  very  imposing.  Messrs.  Getting  & 
Newton,  Glewston  Court,  Ross  (gr.  Mr.  Kelly), 
was  placed  1st.  This  firm  staged  Rival.  Ameri- 
can Mother,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Wealthy 
in  superb  condition.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Daven- 
port, Foxley  (gr.  Mr.  G.  R.  Currie),  was  2nd. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  eight  dishes  of  culinary  and  four  of 
dessert  Apples.  Mr.  Bott.  Brunton,  secured  the 
1st  prize,  with  choice  fruits  including  the  varie- 
ties Charles  Ross,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Wealthy,  Lady 
Henniker.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Ciolden  Noble,  Lord  Derby,  Belle  de  Pon- 
toise, and  Annie  Elizabeth;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  R. 
Currie;  3rd,  Mr.   C.  B.  Lee  Warner. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  varieties  recently  in- 
troduced proved  specially  interesting.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Powell,  who  won  the  l.st  prize,  showed,  amongst 
others.  Rival.  Charles  Ross,  Lord  Hindlip,  James 


Grieve,  Coronation,  and  King  Edward  VII.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  followed  closely, 
having  fine  fruits  of  Encore  and  Hector  Mac- 
donald. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Powell  was  also  1st  in  the  class  for 
eight  culinary  varieties  suitable  for  market  pur- 
poses. Mr.  C.  Thomas  excelled  in  the  class  for 
12  culinary  and  6  dessert  varieties  suitable  for 
market  purposes,  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  1st  for 
eight  dishes  of  dessert  market  sorts. 

There  were  19  single-dish  classes  for  Apples, 
in  which  were  seen  some  of  the  best  fruits  in  the 
show.  In  the  class  for  Blenheim  Pippin,  31 
dishes  were  staged.  There  were  several  classes 
for  cider  Apples. 

Champion  classes. — The  best  dish  of  culinary 
Apples  in  the  show  was  staged  by  Mr.  Bodding- 
ton,  the  variety  being  Stirling  Castle.  Mr.  C. 
Thom-AS  showed'  the  best  dessert  variety  in  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. 

Pears. — Mr.  G.  R.  Currie  exhibited  the  best 
collection  of  12  dishes,  having  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Marie  Louise,  Easter 
Beurre,  Durondeau,  Glou  Morceau,  Thompson's, 
Conference,  and  Winter  Nelis;  2nd,  A.  W. 
Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton  Court  (gr.  Jlr.  G.  H. 
Parrott). 

There  were  three  creditable  collections  in  the 
class  for  eight  dishes,  the  best  being  shown  by 
Sir  John  Cotterell  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Liddle),  who 
staged  good  dishes  of  Beurre  Diel,  Nouvelle 
Fuivie,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau,  Beurre 


to  be  exhibited  in  vases.  The  flowers  made  the 
halls  very  attractive,  and  were  arranged  through 
the  centre  of  the  fruit  tables.  The  leading  prize- 
winners in  these  classes  were  C.  F.  Halford, 
Esq.,  F.  W.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  A.  G.  Burnet, 
Esq.,  Capt.  Clive,  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Morrison. 

F.  W.  Greswolde  Williams,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Tribe),  showed  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  ;  Mr.  C.  Liddle  was  a  close  2nd. 

Five  exhibitors  arranged  dinner-table  decora- 
tions with  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Miss  Bolt, 
Brenton,  was  placed  Ist. 

Vegetables. — The  chief  prize-winners  in  the 
vegetable  classes  were  Mr.  A.  G.  Burney,  Capt. 
P.  A.  Clive,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  Mr.  T.  Young, 
Mr.  W.  Stansbury,  Archdeacon  Winnington 
Ingram,  and  Lady  Florence  King-King. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.  staged  a  splendid  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  consisting  of  upwards  of  130  baskets 
and  dishes,  as  well  as  a  large  stand  of  floral  devices 
and  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Wilson,  Conmiercial 
Street,  Hereford,  arranged  a  large  and  imposing 
stand  of  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  and  wreaths. 
Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Hatherley,  Cheltenham, 
made  a  fine  display  with  varieties  of  Carnations. 
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Bosc,  Ea.ster  Beurre,  Conference,  and  Pit- 
maston Duchess  ;  2nd,  General  CuvE,  Peryston 
Court  (gr.  Mr.  W.  D.  Thomeley). 

In  tiie  single-dish  classes,  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
was  1st  for  Marie  Louise,  Sir  John  Cotterell 
1st  for  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Mrs.  Blashill  1st 
tor  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Davenport  1st  for  any  other  variety. 

Mr.  Liddle  secured  the  prize  offered  for  the 
champion  dish,  with  splendid  fruits  of  Doyenne 
du   Comice. 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros,  were  the  only  exhibi- 
tors in  the  class  for  a  decorative  group  of  fruits 
in  a  space  of  50  square  feet,  and  deservedly  re- 
ceived the  1st  prize. 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  six  dishes  of  fruits.  Mr.  C.  Liddle  led 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe's 
Grapes,  Emerald  Gem  Melon,  Coe's  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  Dovenne  du  Comice  Pears,  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apples.  Col.  Heney,  of  Haffield 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Sykes),  was  placed  2nd  with  almost 
equally  fine  fruits. 

Grapes.— Capt.  P.  A.  Clive,  Whitfield  (gr. 
Mr.  Stevens),  who  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  Gros  Colman,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
For  any  other  black  Grape,  Mr.  Dunn  was  1st 
amongst  three  exhibitors,  staging  Black  Alicante 
in  capital  condition.  Mr.  Sykes  followed  with 
Gros  Maroc.  For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
there  were  five  good  exhibits ;  Mr.  Roberts  led 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  being  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  G.  R.  Currie.  who  staged  the  same 
variety ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Woodhouse. 

Chrysanthemums. — There  were  six  classes^  for 
Chrvsanthemums,  and  the  blooms  were  required 


(Dbituarjj* 

Q.  H.  Goldsmith. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  the  21st  ult. ,  of  Mr.  George  Henry 
Goldsmith,  of  5,  Springwell  lioad,  Tonbridge. 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  who  was  69  years  of  age,  had 
been  in  indifferent  health  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  taken  worse  nine  weeks  ago  at 
the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  A.  P. 
Dee,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  Gold- 
smith commenced  his  gardening  career  at  "  High 
Trees,"  Redhill,  and  in  course  of  time  became 
head  gardener  at  Hollanden  Park,  Hilden- 
borough,  near  Tonbridge,  where  he  remained  for 
17  years.  After  terminating  his  engagement  at 
Hildenborough,  deceased  was  appointed  gardener 
to  Sir  E.  G.  Loder.  Bart.,  at  Leonardslec,  Hors- 
ham, Sussex.  During  his  15  years  service  at 
Leonardslee  he  removed  many  valuable  plants 
from  Flore,  Northampton,  to  Leonardslee.  Mr. 
Goldsmith  relinquished  gardening  some  14  years 
ago,  and  engaged  in  the  greengrocery  business 
at  Tonbridge.  In  his  earlier  days  he  was  a 
keen  cricketer,  both  as  a  player  and  umpire. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
25th  ult.,  at  Tonbridge  cemetery. 

M.  Louis  Grandeau. — Agricultural  science 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
M.  Louis  Grandeau,  the  distinguished  French 
chemist.  M.  Grandeau,  who  was  78  years  of  age, 
held  numerous  important  posts,  and  was  not  only 
a  student  of  agricultural  chemistry,  but  also  a 
journalist  of  high  repute.  In  this  latter  capacity 
no  less  than  in  that  of  professor,  he  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  cause  of  French  agriculture. 


TRADE  NOTICES. 

ROBERT    GREEN    (1911),    LTD. 

This  company  lia<^  been  refiistered  with  a  capital  of  .£3.000. 
in  £1  shares.  Business  :  That  carried  on  at  28,  Crawford 
Street,  London,  as  Crawford  Street  Flower  Depot,  Ltd., 
florists,  nurserymen,  &c.  Private  company.  Office  ;  8,  Old 
Jewry,  E.C. 

WM.   WOOD    &    SON    (MARESFIELD),    LTD. 

The  above-named  company  has  been  registered  with  a 
capital  of  £6,500,  in  £1  shares.  Business:  That  of  horti- 
culturists, florists  and  seedsmen,  carried  on  at  the  Wood- 
lands Nursery,  Maresfield,  Sussex,  as  Wm.  Wood  S-  Son. 
Agreement  with  F.  S.  Champion,  A.  Turner,  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Wood,  R.  N.  Wood,  Miss  N.  M.  VVooH,  Mrs.  B.  Wood,, 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Salomon,  C.  F.  Wood,  and  Miss  W.  B.  Wood. 
Private  company.  Office:  Woodlands  Nursery,  Maresfield, 
Sussex.  „ 

BARRON,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  LTD. 

This  company  has  been  registered  with  a  capital  of  £1,500 
in  £1  shares.  Business  :  That  of  wholesale  and  retail  fruit 
growers  and  merchants,  &c.,  carried  on  by  S.  Barron  and 
1.  N.  John=on,  at  Jackson  Street,  at  High  Street,  and  Belvoir 
Road,  and  at  Forest  Road,  Coalville,  Leicestershire,  as 
Barron,  Johnson  &  Co.     Private  company. 


SCHEDULE    RECEIVED. 

Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.— The  annual  Chrysan- 
themum show  of  this  socielv  will  he  held  at  York,  on- 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  November  15,  16  17;. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Dale,  9,  St.  Leonard's,  York. 
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* ,  *  The  Editors  will  be  glud  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Biennials,  Laurel,  Rhododekdeox,  and 
Orange  :  J.  1'.  O'J)-  (1)  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  Wallflowers,  Double  Daisies, 
Jlyosotis,  and  Canterbury  Bells.  (2)  Assuming 
that  your  Laurels  have  made  satisfactory 
growth  after  being  cut  hard  back,  they  should 
be  transplanted  as  soon  as  possible.  (3)  Vou 
do  not  state  the  kind  of  Rhododendron 
(Azalea)  you  refer  to,  or  how  long  they  have 
been  planted.  We  suspect  them  to  be  Rhodo- 
dendron sinense,  generally  known  as  Azalea 
mollis,  and  that  the  plants  were  exposed 
to  the  drying  influence  of  the  air  before 
they  were  planted.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  plants  would  flower  fairly  well, 
but  would  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to 
make  satisfactory  growth.  From  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  soil  it  should  be  suitable  for  these 
plants.  (4)  The  fact  of  your  Orange  tree, 
which  has  healthy  leaves,  dropping  its  fruits 
soon  after  they  are  set,  points  to  cultural 
errors;  probably  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
is  too  dry,  or  the  plants  are  grown  in  too  much 
heat. 
Bulbs  in  Moss  Fibre  :  F.  II.  van  V .,  Trans- 
vaal. As  plenty  of  cocoanut  fibre  is  obtain- 
able, you  can  make  a  suitable  mixture  for 
growing  bulbs  in  bowls  by  adding  to  it  a 
mixture  of  fine  and  moderately  coarse  char- 
coal. Bulbs  will  grow  successfully  in  this 
medium.  When  the  bulbs  are  showing  their 
buds  a  little  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given, 
or  artificial  manures  may  be  lightly  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, advise  any  manure  being  used  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  bulbs'  growth,  and  even  in 
the  later  stages  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Good  bulbs  will  flower  quite  well  in  the  fibre 
and  charcoal  mixture  without  any  other  addi- 
tion. The  proportion  of  charcoal  to  fibre  should 
be  at  the  rate  of  four  quarts  of  charcoal  to  one 
bushel  of  fibre.  You  will  do  no  harm  by 
mixing  crushed  shell  or  even  old  mortar  rubble, 
which  can  generally  be  obtained  from  local 
builders  or  house-breakers,  using  it  at  the  rate 
of  4  quarts  to  the  bu.shel.  The  mixture  should 
be  made  cpiite  damp,  but  not  so  wet  as  to 
be  at  all  sticky,  or,  indeed,  to  allow  of  any 
water  being  squeezed  out.  The  bulbs  do  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  moisture  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  planting,  only  just  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  roots  to  start  into  growth. 
After  the  first  few  weeks,  however,  more  water 
should  be  given  gradually,  although  at  no  time 
should  the  mixture  be  ■  allowed  to  become 
soppy.  After  planting,  either  of  the  following 
plans  may  be  adopted  :  {a)  The  bowls  or  vases 
may  be  plunged  out-of  doors  on  a  bed  of  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  or  ashes,  and  covered  entirely  with 
cocoanut  fibre,  leaving  them  thus  until  the 
bulbs  have  made  good  fibrous  roots  fUomin 
Hyarinths  four  or  five  weeks,  large-flowered 
Hyacintlis,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  &c.,  eight  to 
12  weeks.  ('<)  Or  the  bowls  may  be  plunged  in 
a  cold  frame,  airy  cellar,  or  outhouse  instead 
of  out-of-doors;  with  this  treatment,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  occasiouiilly  water  the 
bulbs,  (r)  A  third  plan  is  to  place  the  bowls 
after  potting  in  a  dark  or  moderately  dark, 
airy  place,  which  is  cool  but  not  too  cold  ;  they 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  close  cupboard ; 
treated  thus  they  will  also  require  a  little  water 
occasionally.  In  the  case  of  bowls  plunged 
out-of-doors  there  will  be  no  need  to  give  any 
attention  in  the  way*  of  watering,  as  they 
will  receive  an  abundance  of  moisture  from  the 
autumn  rains.  Where,  however,  the  bulbs  are 
not  exposed  to  the  rain,  the  bowls  should  be 
examined  once  or  twice  each  week,  care  being 
taken  that  the  fibre  mixture  is  kept  uniformly 
moist,  but  for  the  first  week  or  two  after  plant- 
ing only  sufficient,  water  should  be  given  to 
keep  the  fibre  damp  enough  to  encourage  root 
action.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  ,are  well  rooted, 
however,  water  should  be  given  more  freely. 


the  fibre  mixture  being  then  kept  quite  moist. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  mixture  is 
never  allowed  at  any  time  to  become  dry,  even 
for  a  day.  If  obtainable,  rain  water  should 
always  be  used.  When  the  bulbs  have  made 
some  top  growth  the  bowls  should  be  placed  in 
a  sunny  window  where  they  will  get  the  morn- 
ing sun,  or  put  into  a  cool  greenhouse  close  to 
the  glass,  it  being  necessary  that  they  should 
be  given  sufficient  light  and  air  to  prevent  tlie 
foliage  becoming  drawn.  No  bottom  heat 
should  be  given,  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60° 
by  day,  and  50°  to  55°  by  night  is  sufficient 
to  obtain  good  blooms  ;  the  bulbs  resent  too 
warm  a  temperature.  The  spent  Hops  you 
mention  may  be  employed  as  manure  for  other 
crops. 

Chrysanthemums  Diseased:  A.  Q.  and  E.  S. 
<£•  Sons.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  attacked 
by  Cylindrosporium"  Chrysanthemi.  Spray  the 
plants  with  permanganate  of  potash  of  a  pale 
rose  colour. 

Cucumber  Le.wes:  Anxious.  The  symptoms 
suggest  eelworm  at  the  roots,  which  causes 
knots  or  warts  on  the  fibres.  No  cure  is  known. 
Do  not  plant  Cucumbers.  Toniatos,  or  Melons 
in  the  same  house  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  removing  every  particle  of  the  old 
soil.  If  it  is  suspected  that  eelworm  is  present 
in  the  new  soil  sterilise  it  by  baking. 

Dr.\c.«na  :  ir.  //.  P.  There  is  no  disease 
present  on  the  leaves  of  D.  Sanderje.  The 
condition  complained  of  is  brought  about  by  a 
too  moist  and  insufficiently  ventilated  atmo- 
sphere with  deficient  warmth. 

Fruit  Planting  :  Fruits.  1,  As  you  propose 
to  plant  Apples,  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries 
on  three  or  four  acres,  you  will  not  need  a 
great  number  of  varieties  of  each  kind.  They 
cannot  all  be  "  the  very  best,"  and  the  most 
desirable  varieties  to  grow  in  one  district  may 
not  be  the  best  in  another  place.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  which  varieties  flourish 
m  your  district.  Apples  that  grow  well  in 
most  soils  are  (culinary)  Early  Victoria,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Queen,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  New- 
ton Wonder;  and  (dessert)  Mr.  Gladstono. 
Beauty  of  Bath.  Worcester  Pearmain,  .lames 
Grieve,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  If  you  in- 
tend to  grow  fruit  for  market  it  is  best  not  to 
have  too  many  varieties.  These  named  are  given 
for  a  succession.  2,  As  you  intend  to  make 
vour  soil  by  taking  out  gravel  and  putting  in 
tetter  material,  you  might  grow  the  culinary 
sorts  as  half-standards  on  the  crab  stock,  and 
the  dessert  varieties  as  bush-shaped  trees  (not 
pyramids)  on  the  English  paradise  stock.  Tall 
standards  would  oulshadow  the  dwarf  trees 
too  much.  3,  All  the  cooking  varieties  named 
do  well  as  standard.s  or  half-standards,  and  all 
the  dessert  varieties  as  either  dwarf  or  half- 
standards.  4,  Two-year-old  bush  or  half-stand- 
ard trees  are  to  be  preferred  to  older  ones. 
They  would  not  be  "  fruiting  trees  "  ;  but  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  let  trees  fruit  until  the 
third  sea.son  after  planting,  and  even  then 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  except  on 
the" lower  parts  of  the  branches.  If  you  order 
trees  trained  in  bnsh-.shape,  they  will  pro- 
bably be  three  years  old.  5.  November  is  the 
best  month  for  planting,  if  the  soil  is  in  a 
good  condition.  If  you  cannot  plant  before 
Christmas,  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  March 
will  do.  6,  As  you  have  no  great  depth  of 
natural  top  soil,  12  feet  would  be  a  sufficient 
distance  between  the  trees  each  way.  Or  you 
might  place  the  half-standards  15  feet  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  bush  trees  at  a  distance 
of  10  feet,  allowing  15  feet  between  the  rows. 
Then  you  could  plant  Gooseberries  or  Cur- 
rants between  the  trees  in  the  rows  5  feet 
from  each  other  or  from  a  tree,  and  they  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  till  the  trees  ovenshadow 
them.  There  would  then  be  two  small  fruit 
bushes  between  each  two  half-standard  trees 
and  one  between  each  pair  of  bush-shaped 
trees,  while  between  the  two  rows  there  would 
be  two  rows  of  Gooseberries  or  Currants.  The 
bushes  would  come  into  profit  long  before  the 
trees.  7,  The  best  and  cheapest  plan  of  pro- 
tecting trees  from  rabbits  or  hares  is  to  place 
a  circlet  of  1  inch  mesh  wire  netting  around 
eac'h  stem.  Experience  has  proved  that  net- 
ting 18  inches  wide  is  sufficient,  and  this  may 
be  cut  into  18  inch  lengths,  the  cut  euds  being 


twisted  into  each  other  in  three  places  from 
top  to  bottom.  But  this  question  of  rabbits 
indicates  that  you  will  do  well  to  have  all 
your  trees  on  stems,  because  you  cannot  adopt 
the  plan  of  netting  them  just  recommended  if 
you  have  bush-tree  branches  close  to  the 
ground.  The  stems  of  the  drawf  trees  need 
not  be  more  than  3  feet  high.  If  shorter,  the 
lower  branches  may  in  time  hang  down  low 
enough  for  the  rabbits  to  reach  them.  If  you 
have  such  trees,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
tall  netting,  tied  to  stakes  all  round  the  or- 
chard, which  will  cost  much  more  than  the 
the  circlets  round  the  stems.  So  far,  the  re- 
marks apply  to  Apples  only.  The  following 
variety  of  Pears  may  be  planted  for  a  success- 
sion :  Clapp's  Favourite,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Thompson's,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.  A  good  succession  of  cooking  Plums 
will  be  found  in  Rivers's  Early  Prolific,  Czar, 
Belle  de  Louvain,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seedling, 
and  Monarch.  Among  the  best  of  dessert 
Plums  are  Greengage,  Denniston's  Superb 
Gage,   and  Coe's   Golden   Drop. 

Grapes  :  A .  E.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
shanking  in  the  berries  sent  us,  but  many  of 
them  had  failed  to  ripen.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  vines  having  been  planted  in  borders 
which  were  not  prepared  properly  at  the  com- 
mencement. If  the  drainage  is  imperfect,  then 
the  border  would  be  colder  during  the  wholft 
season  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  made 
according   to    the   usual  practice. 

Names  of  Fruits  ;  Waller.  1,  Margil ;  2,  Scarlet 
Golden  Pippin  ;  4,  5.  6  and  7,  Cellini  ;  3.  8  and 
9,  Old  Nonpareil;  10,  Catshead.— (A  .1.  O. 
1.  Dumelow's  Seedling;  2,  Warner's  King;  3, 
Fearn's  Pippin;  4,  Kerry  Pippin;  5,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin ;  6,  Blenheim  Pippin. — G.  (>.  S. 
Cornish  Gilliflower.— (?.  A.  S.  L.  Very  care- 
lessly packed.  Many  of  the  numbers  were  de- 
tached. Wo  only  undertake  to  name  six  at  one 
time.  1,  Winter  Hawthornden  ;  2,  New  Haw- 
thornden :  3,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  4,  Ashmead's 
Kernel;  5,  Ribston  Pippin;  6,  King  of  the 
Pippins.  The  remaining  fruits  will  be  named 
in  the  next  issue. — Edward  Tale.  1,  Hanwell 
Souring  ;  2,  Golden  Noble ;  3,  Grange's  Pear- 
main. — Upton.  1,  Spice  Apple;  2,  Cockle 
Pippin ;  3.  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Old  Nonesuch  ; 
5,  Scarlet  Nonpa'reil.— 7.  I).  A'.  1,  Court  of 
Wick ;  2,  Nancy  .Tackson  ;  3,  Minchull  Crab : 
4,  AKre  de  Jleiiage,;  5,  Lord  Derby  ;  6,  Tom 
Putt. — T  Miirniy.  Grapes  smashed. — T. 
Earl.  1,  Brabant  Bellefleur;  2,  Bramley's 
Seedling; 3,  Annie  Elizabeth. — //.  A.  11.  Hor- 
mead  Pearmain. — .1.  Boe.  Hawthornden. — 
II'.  //.  r.  British  Queen.— r.  W.  T.  1,  Wel- 
ford  Park  Nonesuch;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins; 
3,  English  Codlin.  The  Grapes  should  have 
been  packed  separately. —  We.'l  End.  1, 
Newton  Wonder ;  2,  Hubbard's  Pearmain ; 
3,  King  of  the  Pippins ;  4  and  5,  Dume- 
low's Seedling;   6,   Colonel   Vaughan, — /?.    M. 

1,  Beurre  Capiaumont;  2,  Autumn  Bergamot ; 
3,  not  recognised. — E.  T.     1,  Tower  of  Glamis  ; 

2,  Alfriston  ;  3,  New  Hawthornden  ;  4,  York- 
."ihire  Beauty,  syn.  Red  Hawthornden ;  5, 
Dean's  Codlin;  6.  Prince  Albert. —  Wool.  1. 
Welford  Park  Nonesuch  ;  2,  Belle  de  Boskoop  ; 

3,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  4,  Alfriston  ;  5,  Baumann's 
R3inette;  5.  Durondean  ;  7,  Blenheim  Pippin. 
— A.  J.  Wilson.  1,  Cox's  Pomona;  2,  Goose- 
berry Apple;  3,  Warner's  King;  4,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  5,  Mannington's  Pearmain  ;  6,  so  very 
sm.all,  we  do  not  recognise  it. — A.  Goalrher. 
1,  a  very  good  flavour,  we  do  not  recognise  the 
fruit ;  i,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  3,  Jlinchull  Crab  ; 

4,  Sam  Young ;  5,  Reinette  Van  Mons. — 
Ervcslix.  1.  C!(X)seberry  Pippin;  2,  Brabant 
Bellefleur ;  3,  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

Names  of  Plants  :  .4.  J.,  Forest  Gate.  Quercus 
Ilex  (Evergreen  Oak). — A'.  /Street.  1,  Vitis 
heterophylla ;  2,  Rosa  Carolina ;  3,  Juniperus 
rigida. — R.  M.  4,  Ruscus  racemosus. — 
G.  A.  S.  Chlornphytum  elatum  variegatum, 
long,  narrow  leaf ;  Maranta  Makoyana,  with 
coloured  foliage;  I5egonia  manicata;  Colocasia 
antiquorum,  largest  leaf.  The  specimens  were 
without  numl>ers  or  other  means  of  identifica- 
tion.— 71.  G.  K.  1,  Eupatorium  Weinmanni- 
anum  ;  2,  Nerine  undulata. —  W.  II.  O.  Bryo- 
phvllum  calvcinium,  the  ovate  leaf:  and 
Scliinus  molle' (Pepper  tree).— ff.  T.  1,  Gymno- 
gramme  tartarea  ;  2,  Pteris  hastata  ;  3.  Lastrea 
decurrens  ;  4,  Lomaria  alpina  ;  5,  Polypodiuns 
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pecUnalum.— if .  Tt-     1,  Oncidmrn  bicallusum  ; 
2  Octomeria  diaphar.a  ;  i,  Pleurothalhs  Scapha  ; 
4    Bfllbouhvllum   Careyanum.— .4.   ,S.     Kuscus 
racemosus.-//t/v'^  i-   Honhurgh.     Loiseleurea 
(Azalea)  procumbens.-P.  C.  T     1,  Cotoneaster 
rotundifolia;  2,   Hypericum   (?   H.    uralum).- 
H   B   H.    \.  Rhus  Gotinus  (Venetiun  Sumach) ; 
2    Hippophae  rhamnoid<'s  {Sea  Buckthorn);  i, 
Abies  (Picea)  pectinata  (Silver  lur) ;  4,  Cratae- 
gus Pyracantha  (Evergreen  Firethorn).-V .  h. 
Shruws'mri/.      Pyrus    Ana    var.— Cr.    ■«•  /  ■ 
Populus    alba    (Abele    or     White    Poplar).- 
R.    J.   B.     Berberis   vulgaris. 
Pears   Decaying  :  L.    C.    There  is   no   disease 
present.     Certain  trees  nearly  always  produce 
fruits  which  decay  rapidly. 
Plants   for   an    IIerbaceous   Border   Facinq 
North:  Gardener.     As  your  border  is  m  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  Elm  trees,  which  are  very 
exhaustive  of  the  soil  and  as  it  faces  north,  it 
would  be  well  to  grow  such  plants  as  require 
but  little  watering  and  manure,  both  ot  whicli 
will  induce  the  roots  of  the  Elm  trees  to  pene- 
trate the  soil  of  the  border.     Taking  them  m 
alphabetical    order    varieties    of    the    following 
cenera   should    do    well :— Acanthus,    Achillea, 
Iconitum,      Alyssum,       Anchusa,      Anemone 
iaponica,         Anthericum,         Arabis,        Asters 
(perennial),     Astilbe.     Boccoma,     Campanula, 
Chrysanthemum     (C!      maximum).      Coreopsis 
(C.  cordifolia),  Delphinium,  Dicentra,  Digitalis, 
Echinops,  Erigeron,   Eulalia,   Fnnkia,   baletja, 
Geum,     Gypsophila,     Helenium,     Helianthus, 
Hepatica,    Heuchera,    Hollyhocks,    Hypericum, 
Iberis,  Inula,  Iris,  Kniphofia,  Latlvvrus,  Lily  ol 
the  Valley  (Convallaria),  Lobelia  (L.  cardinalis), 
Lupiniis,     Montbretia,     Monarda,     CEnothera, 
Pasonia,  Papaver,  Pentstemon,  Phlox  (P.  decus- 
sata),  Physalis,  Polyanthus,  Polygonum,  Poten- 
tilla.  Primula,  Pyrethrum,  Rodgersia,  Rudbec- 
kia,  Scabiosa,  Saxitraga,  Sedum,  Senecio,  boh- 
dago,  Spir:ea,  Statice,  Tamarix,  Telekia,  ihalic- 
trum,  Tropffiolum  (T.  speciosum),  Verbascum, 
Veronica,  and  Viola.     There  are,   in  addition, 
annuals    and    biennials,    such    as    Wallflowers, 
Primroses,  Myosotis,  and  Sweet  W  illiams,  also 
Carnations.     Bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  plants 
offer  a   further  choice,  and  include  Cyclamen 
hedersfolinm,     Colchicum,     Liluim     auratum. 
Gladioli,   Early,  Cottage,  and  Darwin  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi.     Many  of  those  enumerated  are 
lime-loving    plants;     a    light    mulch    will    be 
beneficial,  and  this  should  be  pricked  into  the 
border  lightly.       If  the  Elm  roots  become  too 
troublesome,  it  will  be  advisable  to  dig  a  deep 
trench  and  sever  them.     Afterwards,  for  a  few 
years,  tliev  will  not  cause  much  trouble,     ihe 
Elm  is  often  a  surface-rooting  tree. 
PoTATOS    Diseased:    C.    O.    A.      The    disease 
attacking   your   Rotates   is   known  as    Winter 
Rot,   induced   generally   by   storing  the  tubers 
before  they  are  dry. 
Preparing     Meadowland     for     Apples  :     A 
f'onslant  Reader.     The  variety  of  App>es  re- 
commended to  Fruits  will  be  suitable.     With 
respect  to  preparing  meadowland  for  planting, 
this  should  have  been  done  months  ago,  say 
directly    aft*r    hay-making.        Then    the    land 
should"  have  been  steam-cultivated  or  ploughed, 
worked   about   to   kill  the    grass,     and     after- 
wards  given  a  final   ploughing.     If   you   deal 
with  it  now  for  planting  this  season,  you  must 
turn  the  turf  in;  a  subsoil  plough  should  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  the  ordinary  plough.     But 
the  grass  will  come  up  in  the  seams  between 
the  "^furrows,    and    sods   will    be    dug    up    and 
littered  about  in  the  planting.     The  land  could 
be    bastard-trenched,    the    turf    being    placed 
grass  downwards  just  below  the  top  spit ;  but 
the  operation  is  costly.     By  far  the  best  plan 
will   be  to  plough   the  land  with  an   ordinary 
plough  a   skim  "coulter  being   used   to   get  the 
grass   turned    in    well,    leaving   it   alone   after- 
wards till  the  spring,  when  it  can  be  worked 
about  to  kill  any  live  grass.     Then  it  can  be 
well  manured  and  ploughed  for  Potatos,  which 
would  probably  be  a  remunerative  crop  on  fresh 
land.     A  second  early  variety,  such  as  British 
Queen,    should   be  planted,   so  that  the   pro- 
duce will  come  off  the  land  in  August.     Then 
you  can  have  the  field  steam-cultivated  up  and 
down  and  across,  the  depth  being  increased  to 
18  inches,  or  more,  if  possible,  in  the  crossing 
operation.       There  would   be  time  afterwards 
for  harrowing  the  land  several  times  to  kill 


any  weeds,  and  it  shuuld  then  be  in  an  excel- 
lent condition  lur  fruit,  witliout  further 
manuring. 

Record  Pears:  Danum.  Your  fruit  of  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  weighing  2  lbs.  4  ounces  is  not  a 
record.  In  our  "  Record  "  book  is  an  entry  ot 
a  fruit  of  this  varietv  weighing  3  lbs.  8  ounces, 
grown  by  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  Broukside,  Heading- 
ton,  Oxford,  particulars  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  December  2,  1893. 
Another  fruit  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  weigh- 
ing 3  lbs.  5  ounces,  was  described  in  a  note  on 
"  Horticulture  in  Australia,"  published  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  16,  1861, 
p.  1006,  and  was  one  of  six  fruits  of  Uvedale  s 
St.  Germain  variety,  of  the  aggregate  weight 
of  15  lbs.  11  ounces.  They  were  grown  by  Mr. 
John  Walker,  Wattle  Hill,  Pitt  Water,  Tas- 
mania. 

EosE  for  Naking  :  B.  H.  M.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Roses,  or  any 
florists'  flowers.  It  would  be  best  for  you  to 
send  specimens  to  a  Rose  nursery,  but  be  sure 
to  send  a  better  specimen  than  was  sent  to  us. 

Roses  for  Exhibition  :  R.  L.,  Aherdare.  The 
best  twelve  tea-scented  Roses  for  exhibition 
purposes  are :— White  Maman  Cochet.  Mine. 
Jules  Gravereaux.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
Medea,  Muriel  Grahame.  Molly  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  The  Bride,  5Ime. 
Constant  Soupert,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
The  best  twelve  H.T.  Roses  for  exhibition  are  : 
Bes.sie  Brown.  Mildred  Grant.  Dean  Hole, 
Caroliik-  Testout.  J.  B.  Clark,  Florence  Pem- 
berton,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Mme.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wm.  Sliean, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Lyons  Rose. 

Suburban  Garden  :   Small  Plot.     Dig  the  plot 
to  be  grassed  9  or  10  inches  deep,  breaking  the 
ground    fine    and    picking   out   all    weeds    and 
roots  in  the  process  of  digging.     Afterwards 
fork  into  it  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure. 
Make  the  surface  fairly  level,  and  then  plant 
the     circumscribed     space     with     varieties     of 
Daffodils       (Narcissus),       Tulips,       Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,    Scillas,    and  Chionodoxas.      Make 
tlie     holes     with     a  setting     stick,     about     6 
inches     apart     and     the     same     depth,     large 
enough  at  the  base  to  admit  of  the  bulbs  of 
Daffodils  and  Tulips  resting  on  the  bottom  of 
each  hole,  the  other  bulbs  mentioned,  being  so 
much  smaller,  will  easily  reach  the  base  of  the 
individual  holes.     When  the  planting  is  com- 
pleted, close  in  the  soil  over  the  bulbs,  tread 
it  over,  and  rake  the  surface  level.    This  done, 
sow  a  good  mixture  of  lawn  grass  seed  evenly 
over  the  prepared  space  as  soim  as  the  ground 
is  ready,  covering  the  seed  with  sifted  f;arden 
soil  to  the   depth   of   about   half-an-inch,   and 
roll  it.  to  compress  seed  and  soil,  as  well  as  to 
produce  an   even,  firm  surface.     If  the   seeds 
do  not  come  up  satisfactorily,  a  fresii  sowing 
can   be   made   towards   the    end    of    February 
next.     The  borders  marked  C  and  A  on  your 
sketch   plan   should   be   dug   to   the   depth   of 
15  inches,  the  bottom  being  broken  up  with  a 
digging  fork,  and  all  weeds  and  roots  removed 
in°the  process  of  digging.     Afterwards  fork  a 
good  barrowful  of  sliort  manure  into  each  bor- 
der,  and  then  plant,  in  holes  10  to  12  inches 
deep    and    6    inches    apart,    the    bulbs    indi- 
cated    above     and     in     the     manner     already 
described.      Thus    planted,    the    expense     and 
labour   incurred   in    taking     up     and     replant- 
ing the  bulbs  annually  are  obviated,  and  the 
bulbs  so  planted  will,  "we  know,  by  the  experi- 
ence of  millions  of  bulbs  thus  planted,  flower 
quite  as  early  and   well  as  those  which   have 
been  planted  "only  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.     A  sprinkling  of  short  manure 
can  be  forked,  not  too  deeply,  into  the  borders 
before    putting    the    summer    bedding    plants 
therein,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the   bulbs   underneath.     In  'borders   C.    C.   we 
should  advise  von  to  put  one  plant  of^each  of 
the  following  h'ardv  perennials  :  Aster  (Michael- 
mas Daisv)  ericoides,  A.  Esme,  A.  horizontalis. 
A.    Royalty.    A.    Amellus,    Achillea   Plarmica 
(double-fio'wered    variety).    Coreopsis    grandi- 
flora.  Phlox  Beautv  of  Warwick,  P.  Etna,  P. 
svlphide,    and    P. "  Ostark ;     Lvchnis    chalce- 
donica,     Galega     officinalis,     Delphiniums     in 
variety,   Pseonia  sinensis,   Dactylis   glomerata 
elegantissima,    and    Scabiosa    caucasica.       The 


above-mentioned  plants  attain  to  a  height  of 
2  to  2i  feet,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
planted  along  the  back  of  the  borders.  The 
following  plants,  being  much  dwarfer,  should 
be  planted  irregularly  along  the  middle  and 
near  the  edge  of  the  border,  namely.  Aster 
Gorgeous  and  A.  nanus,  Aquilegia  ca?rulea,  A. 
chrysantha,  and  A.  californica,  Megasea  corJi- 
foli'a,  TroUius  "Fire  Globe"  and  T.  napelii- 
folius,  irregular  clumps  of  Aubrietia  grandi- 
Jora,  A.  detoidea  Bouganvillei,  A.  Purple 
Robe,  Arabis  albida,  A.  plena,  A.  lucida  varie- 
gata,  Hepatica  angulosa,  H.  triloba,  H.  alba, 
H.  rubra  plena.  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Saxifraga 
umbrosa  (London  Pride),  Anemone  fulgens 
and  A.  apennina,  with  an  edging  of  Gentiana 
acaulis.  These  will  provide  a  fine  floral  display. 
We  suspect  your  Nasturtiums  were  sown  too 
late,  and,  pei'haps,  in  the  shade  of  some  build- 
ing ;  otherwise  thev  should  have  flowered  pro- 
fusely during  the  "long,  tropical-like  summer. 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  or  the  Golden  Privet 
would  be  better  than  eitiier  Ivy  or  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  to  cover  your  low  fences. 
Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibition  :  B.  L.  The  best 
12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  are  : 
Etta  Dvke  (white),  Clara  Curtis  (cream), 
Edrom  Beautv  (orange-pink).  Sunproof  Crimson 
Nubian  (maro'on).  Jlrs.  Routzahn  (cream-pink), 
Elfrida  Pearson  (blush),  Asta  Ohn  (lavender), 
Mrs.  Cuthbertson  (bicolor),  Thomas  Stevenson 
orange-scarlet),  Elsie  Herbert  (white  picotee 
edged)  and  Queen  of  Norway  (mauve). 

TRE^TMr.NT    OF    NeLUMBIUMS    IN    WiNTER  :   Suh- 
^rriher   in   ^'orway.     During   the   winter,   the 
resting  period  of  these  plants,   it  is  advisable 
to    keep    the    root    stocks    of    N.     speciosum 
roseum  in  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  Fahr. 
(8°  to  12-^  Reaumur).     Possibly  8°  to  10°  R. 
was  not  the  lowest  temperature  the  plants  ex- 
perienced  during  a  severe  frost,   which  would 
account  for   their   loss.     Tlie   root-stocks   must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry.     The 
tubs  should  be  removed  into  a  house  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  55°  Fahr.  or 
11°  R..  and  there  should  be  sufficient  water  m 
them  to  cover   the  mud  in  which   the   Nelum- 
biums  are  placed  to  a  depth  of  about  2  inches 
or  5  centimetres.        In  the   spring,   before  the 
plants  start  into  growth,   take  the  root -stocks 
out  of  the  mud.  and  carefully  re-arrange  them 
in   fresh   soil   and   water.       If  treated  as  des- 
cribed there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  healthy  through  the  winter. 
Violet  Leaves:  C.   C.  The  plants  are  injured 
by  a  fungus,   (Cercospora  violas).     Remove  the 
diseased  leaves,  and  afford  the  plants  plenty  of 
ventilation.     Spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  at 
a  strength  of  1  ounce  in  four  gallons  of  water 
will  help  to  arrest  the  disease. 
Winter  Treatment  of  Verbena  Miss  Will- 
mott  :  J.  ir.  The  treatment  you  have  afforded 
the  plants  has  been  unsuitable.  Cuttings  should 
not   be  taken  from  the  open  border  and  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  Fahr.  in 
a  close  frame  provided  with  bottom  heat.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  "  closed,  cold  frame  "  was 
possibly  too  cold.     September,  ag.-.in,  is  rather 
too  late  for  inserting  the  cuttings  unless  it  be 
the  earlier  part  of  the  month.        They  would 
strike  better  in  sandy  soil  during  August  in  a 
cold  frame  that  is  kept  close  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  dav.  but  thi^  first  thing  every  morn- 
ing the  lichts  "should  be  removed  for  about  one 
hour,    theli   afterwards   lightly   damping   down 
and   closing   the   frame.        Old   plants   are   not 
satisfactory  when  lifted.       The  better  plan  is 
to  keep  a  few  specimens  in  pots  all  through  the 
summer ;   these  will   often   survive   the   winter 
when  others  fail.     This  Verbena  may  be  kept 
through    the    winter    if    treated    in    a    similar 
manner  to  bedding  Calceolarias  in  cold  frames. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  adopt  this  treatment 
another  season. 

Communications  BBCcived.  -  P.  -J-  C  Miss  \V 
G  E  G  _E.  N.—.T.  W.  E.^-I.  M — A.  H._G.  L,  ,  Bath— 
J.'  E.'  B-  \V._Anxious-S.  A.-A,  D  _H.  N  R.  I.  E._ 
A  P.._F.  G.  B._-  A.  0._W.  S._S.  H.  K._\V.  D.— 
F  W  C  _E.  M._W.  H.  Y.— Eniestii—A.  W.^E.  P.  D. 
Mrs.  B  ,  Hants_A.  S._W.  G.—T.  E  &  Co._A.  J.  H._ 
Icldeton_P..  J.  C-P.  H._W.  H.  L  J.  A.  J.  B._ 
\V  G  C  B  _C.  P.  C,  Northampton_Miss  J.  M.  M  — 
E  '  J  'P  _G  A.  S.  li.  (Thanks  for  2s.  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  R.G.O.P.  Boi)._H.  W._A  B.  S._E.  W. 
H.  P._E.  P.  W.,  Coventr.T—C.  H.  H._B.  M.,  Karlstadt. 

Photographs  Heccivcd.-G.  B.  M._C.  H.  H.,  Wimble- 
clon_C.  F.  B._T.  &  Son. 
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SOME  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 

THE  tasto  for  natural  or  "  wild  "  gar- 
dens is  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
Britain  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  every  day  to  keep  abreast 
of  each  new  development. 

For  many  years — ever  since  1885,  in 
fact — I  have  made  a  practice  of  travelling 
over  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria, 
and  England  in  order  to  visit  the  best 
gardens  ;  and  I  think  I  may  lay  claim  to 
a  fair  knowledge  of  most  of  the  Alpine 
and  natural  gardens  of  Europe.  Yet  the 
question  constantly  occurs  to  my  mind. 
"  What  constitutes  a  garden  ;  of  what 
should  it  consist?  " 

I  think  that  the  desire  ia  inborn  in  all 
men  to  plant  a  piece  of  ground,  and  to 
rest  there,  surrounded  by  that  peace 
which  flowers  brii^g.  Tlie  perfect  garden 
is  not  to  be  found  at  Versailles  ;  it  is  not 
in  the  parterres  of  the  Italian  renaissance  ; 
its  secret  lies  more  in  the  natural  grouping 
of  flowers,  so  that  the  growth  of  plants  ap- 
pears to  be  free  and  unrestrained.  The 
author  of  I'raicriin  saw  the  highest  beauty 
in  Alpine  landscapes,  in  wild  gardens, 
in    flowers    hanging    freely    from    natural 


rocks;  and  I  believe  that  the  greatest  joy, 
ths  purest  happiness,  are  to  be  found  in 
making  for  oneself  gardens  such  as  these. 
It  is  in  this,  then,  that  I  find  the  answer 
to  my  question  as  to  the  nature  of  a  per- 
fect garden  ;  in  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  herbaceous  and  water  plants, 
rocks  and  alpine  flowers,  in  wild  pro- 
fusion. 

In  May  last,  I  made  a  tour  through 
England  and  Ireland,  visiting  gardens 
w hich  were  new  to  me.  My  impressions  of 
some  have  been  published  already  in  these 
pages  (see  G a nh tiers'  ('hrniiiclr,  1910). 
Of  certain  of  the  others,  I  propose  to 
write  now. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Gravetye  Manor,  with  the  late 
Mr.  G.  F.  AVilson  and  Mr.  Burbidge,  of 
Dublin.  I  re-visited  it  during  the  present 
year,  and  was  much  pleased  at  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  gardens,  particularly  in 
natural  scenery.  I  was  sorry  to  see  that 
the  meadow  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  which  I 
saw  in  1893,  had  vanished  :  Mr.  Kobinson 
seems  to  have  discontinued  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant  among  the  grass.  However, 
he  showed  us  a  splendid  border  of  it  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  facing  a  bed  of  well- 
flowered  Pulsatillas.  Tlie  Gentians  are 
of  the  type  Gentianella,  the  old  "acaulis." 
According  to  Paxton,  this  has  been  raised 
in  English  gardens  ever  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  differs  in  habit  from 
the  three  Gentianas  acaulis  of  the  Alps 
(G.  Clusii,  G.  angustifolia,  and  G.  Koclii 
ana)  but  seems  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  G.  angustifolia.  Tlie  only  border  of 
Gentianella  which  I  consider  surpasses 
that  of  Gravetye,  is  one  that  I  saw  at 
Wisley,  two  years  ago.  Here,  I  counted 
on  one  plant  over  sixty  flowers! 

The  ancient  garden  surrounding  the  old 
manor  is  a  most  delightful  place.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  rock  plants,  such 
as  Erinus  alpinus,  E.  hirsutus,  Corydalis 
lutea,  Arenaria  balcarica,  Arabis,  Drabas, 
and  Aubrietias,  and  all  kinds  of  dwarf 
plants  adorn  the  edges  of  the  p.Tths.  A 
brilliant  collection  of  Magnolias  was  in 
its  glory  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I 
was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  number 
of  beautiful  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  which  were  grouped  in  a 
highly  artistic  manner  beyond  the  house 
garden.  I  was  particularly  struck,  how- 
ever, by  the  scenery— (he  most  exqui 
site  that  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
in  a  garden  of  this  kind.  Imagine  a  fine 
landscape  of  Scotch  Pines,  the  biilliant 
sunshine  illuminating  the  red  bark  and 
(lark-green  foliage  ;  and,  in  contrast,  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  trees,  groups  of  golden 
yellow  bushes  of  Gorse  and  Broom.  To  the 
right  of  the  picture  a  natural  slope  of  wild 
Heather  rises  from  the  foreground  ;  while 
to  the  left  the  eye  is  attracted  by  clumps 
of  Erica  mediterranea,  E.  arborea,  E. 
lusitanica,  and  E.  australis,  in  full 
flower;  the  whole  a  marvellous  piece  of 
Mediterranean  scenery,  let,  like  a  vig- 
nette, into  a  frame  of  green  Sussex  up- 
lands ! 

Mr.  Robinson  gave  us  some  valuable 
hints  on  the  E.  austiralis,  wiiicli,  he 
stated,  he  obtained  several  years  ago, 
but  could  now  never  get  true  to  name, 


the  E.  mediterranea  being  always  sent 
instead.  The  E.  australis  is  the  pearl 
and  gem  of  heaths— nothing  can  be  more 
charming  and  picturesque.  Here,  at 
Floraire,  I  am  unable  to  grow  heaths  on 
account  of  the  chalk  in  the  soil ;  the  only 
two  exceptions  being  E.  carnea,  and  the 
beautiful  Corsican  variety  E.  stricta.  I 
was,  therefore,  all  the  more  delighted  at 
the  feast  of  colour  presented  by  the  group 
I  have  described  above,  and  particularly 
by  E.  australis.  This  I  found  again 
two  days  later  in  the  garden  of  Sir 
Frederick  Mirrielees,  near  Dorking  ;  but 
these  two  places,  and  Newry,  are  the  only 
ones  where  I  have  seen  it. 

There  is  at  Eedhill  a  very  curious  little 
garden,  of  the  old  English  type.  It  is 
essentially  a  spring  garden.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  one  of  Miss  Jekyll's  books, 
where,  indeed,  I  first  saw  it  illustrated. 
Mr.  Arthur  Trower,  the  owner  has  also 
published  an  extremely  interesting  and 
original  book  on  the  subject  of  his 
garden*  It  is  a  marvellous  scheme  of 
colour  and  form,  comprising  the  hap- 
piest possible  combination  of  all  the 
spring  flowers.  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Mus- 
caris.  Primroses,  and  Polyanthus  are  all 
in  profusion,  filling  the  air  with  tlieir 
mingled  scents.  Ancient  walls,  and  small 
groups  of  picturesque  ruins,  covered  with 
Ivy  and  climbing  plants,  add  greatly  to 
the  general  charm,  the  whole  making  a 
picture  of  wonderful  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

In  the  springtime,  visitors  come  from 
far  and  wide  to  see  the  garden  :  and 
it  speaks  well  for  their  appreciation  and 
self-control  that  not  a  flower  is  plucked, 
nor  a  single  plant  disturbed. 

Not  far  from  Gravetye  there  is  a  fine 
Elizabethan  residence,  possessing  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  natural  parks  that  1 
have  seen.  It  lies  in  a  valley,  surrounded 
by  wooded  and  rocky  hills.  In  the  month 
of  May  it  is  a  keen  pleasure  to  roam 
through  the.se  fields,  which  extend  fur 
four  miles,  and  are  a  mass  of  Scilla 
nutans— the  favourite  "  Bluebells  " — the 
colour  irresistibly  suggesting  tiiat  of  the 
Mcditeranean  Sea.  The  park  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  flower-loving  friend  of  mine  ; 
and  ho  showed  me,  with  pardonable  pride, 
a  specimen  of  the  very  rare,  filmy  P'ern 
Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  growing 
wild  in  a  cDrner  of  ths  rocks.  I  had 
never  seen  this  Fern  before  ;  but  cer- 
tainly tiie  conditions  were  ideal,  the  cli- 
mate being  mild  and  equable,  and  the 
soil,  thanks  to  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  owner,  all  that  could  be  desired.  I 
saw  also  the  finest  specimen  of  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa  grown  in  England  ;  and 
the  best  plant  of  the  rare  Adenocarpus 
anagyrus  which  I  remember  to  have  seen. 
This  latter  is  a  magnificent  Broom,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  should  . 
be  planted  in  every  garden  in  the  south 
of  England.  In  the  rock-garden  proper, 
I  found  a  collection  of  Androsaces,  ter- 
restrial Orchids,  and  Saxifrages,  and  also 
large  clumps  of  Linnsea  borealis,  flower- 
ing quite  freely — not  a  common  sight  in 
this  climate. 
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The  little  old  gai-den,  which  bclungcd 
to  tlic  late  Jliss  Ewait,  near  Dorking,  is 
well  known  to  every  garden-lover.  The  gar- 
dener there  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  takes 
a  great  interest  in  the  plants,  of  which  he  is 
quite  as  fond  as  Miss  Ewart  was  herself.  He 
has  made  his  small  territory  almost  a  miniatuvs 
'•  Botanic  Garden."  The  form  is  very  original, 
having  been  fashioned  after  the  taste  of  its 
rather  eccentric  owner ;  but  this  makes  it  all 
the  more  interesting. 

Not  far  from  Dorking  lies  the  residence  cf  Sir 
Frederick  Mirrielees,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  in  connection  with  Erica  australis. 
The  estate  lies  in  the  best  possible  position  fcr 
the  creation  of  a  garden,  covering  a  large  area 
facing  south-west,  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  tJur- 
i-ey  hills.  I  arrived  there  one  evening,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Frederick ;  and  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  exquisite  view  from  the  terrace 
of  the  house.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
the  last  warm  rays  were  falling  on  the  varied 
landscape,  deepening  and  intensifying  all  the 
colours,  and  blending  them  subtly  and  har- 
moniously. Birds  preparing  for  the  night 
sang  their  last  song  of  praise  and  joy  ;  myriads 
of  flowers  gave  forth  an  intoxicating  scent;  the 
very  curious  dwelling,  beautified  by  climbing 
plants,  and  guarded  by  tall  Scotch  Firs,  the  red 
light  streaming  down  upon  their  stately  stems, 
and  through  the  daik  green  of  their  foliage,  all 
gave  an  impression  of  peace  and  beauty  whicii 
will  long  remain  with  me. 

There  is  here  a  fine  and  artistic  rock-garden, 
built  by  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  extremely  natural, 
and  in  the  best  possible  taste.  The  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  local,  and  wei'e  brought 
from  the  woods  close  by,  thus  perfectly  preserv- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  landscape.  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  finding  there  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Lithospermum  prostratum  I  have  ever 
seen,  covering  a  space  of  over  10  square  feet. 
The  ground  is  somewhat  poor,  peaty  .-sand 
chiefly ;  very  suitable  for  Alpine  plants,  if  for 
no  others.  There  were  some  good  patches  of 
true  "Saxifraga  lingulata,  Morisia  hypogaia, 
Linn^a  borealis,  and  species  of  Androsace.  The 
plants  are  arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as 
at  Friar  Park,  and  this  rock-garden  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  in  England. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  "  Six  Hills  Nur- 
sery "  of  Mr.  Clarence  Elhott,  I  imagined  it 
lying  at  the  base  of  half-a-dozen  high  moun- 
tains. Readers  will  therefore  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise and  amusement  when  I  saw  the  six  little 
molehills  which  give  the  nursery  its  name — 
tiny  hummocks,  of  unknown  use,  but  said  by  an- 
ticiuarians  to  be  of  Danish  origin.  However, 
this  slight  disappointment  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  my  pleasure  in  visiting  the  man  who  had 
the  intrepedity  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Anti- 
podes to  fetch  Oxalis  enneaphylla.  (By  the 
way,  I  hope  he  did  not  destroy  the  species,  but 
left  sufficient  of  the  plant  to  survive  his 
visit.)  My  reason  for  going  to  Stevenage  was  to 
learn  the  culture  of  this  plant,  which  has  not 
hitherto  done  very  well  with  me  ;  and  I  found 
that  Mr.  Elliott  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  it 
under  very  varied  conditions.  Sometimes  he 
treats  it  as  a  wall  plant,  and  grows  it  between 
tv,o  rocks;  sometimes  he  raises  it  in  a  frame; 
and  sometimes  he  calls  it  a  perennial,  and  plants 
it  in  the  kitchen  garden  !  As  it  seems  to  grow 
equally  well  in  all  these  widely-different  posi- 
tions, I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  the  wiser.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  means  adopted 
there  of  increasing  the  rarest  Alpine  plants  and 
by  the  good  results  which  Mr.  Elliott  obtains  with 
the  more  delicate  of  them.  Henry  Correvon, 
Floraire,  neai'  Geneva. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

SENECIO  HERITIERI. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
published  in  1793,  there  is  a  figure  of  Cineraria 
lanata  "lately  introduced  from  Africa."  It  is 
realiy  Senecio  Ileritieri,  of  De  C'andolle,  a  native 
of  Teneriffe,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  plant  had  long 
been  lost  to  cultivation  until  quite  recently, 
when  Jlessrs.  Suttcn  &  Sons  re-introduced  it 
from  Teneriffe  and  exhibited  it  at  the  Temple 
Show  in  1910.  Figure  142  was  prepared  from 
a  specimen  supplied  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  plant  is  quite  distinct  from 
what  is  now  generally  grown  as  S.  Heritieri, 
which  is  probably  a  hybrid,  and  is  characterized 
by  a  tall,  shrubby  habit,  zigzag  stems,  and  large, 
loose  panicles  of  flower-heads,  generally  terminal, 
whereas  the  true  S.  Heritieri  rarely  exceeds  a  foot 
iu  height,  has  straight  stems,  and  solitary 
flower-heads,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  There 
are  other  differences,  such  as  in  the  lobing  of  the 
leaves  and  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  ray 
florets.  Messrs.  Sutton  have  crossed  this  plant 
with  garden  Cinerarias,  the  result  being  a  race 
of  dwarf,  elegant  habit  with  large  flower.s  of 
various  colours.  For  these  I  suggest  the  name  of 
Alpine  Cinerarias,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
large-flowered  and  stellata  races.  To  my  taste, 
the  pure,  unadulterated  S.  Heritieri  is  parlicu 
larly  pleasing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  cultivation  again. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  its  proving  hardy  in 
this  country,  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  on  the 
Teneriffe  mountain  being  in  the  snow  region. 

The  spurious  S.  Heritieri  now  requires  to  be  re- 
named. I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  S.  populifolius  and  S.  Heritieri,  but  how 
it  originated  is  "  wropped  in  mystery."  We  know- 
that  the  true  S.  Heritieri  was  cultivated  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantcs  in  1815.  We  also  know  that 
in  the  early  half  of  last  century  gardeners  crossec' 
•various  species  of  what  were  then  known  as 
Cinerarias.  My  first  acquaintance  with  this 
hybrid  was  in  1889,  when  Mr.  Jloore,  of  Glas- 
UL'vin  sent  it  to  Kew  a«  Cineraria  aurita,  and  it 
has  been  grown  here  ever  since  as  a  winter  flower- 
ing plant  for  the  conservatory,  its  good  nature 
under  ordinary  treatment  and  its  decorative 
qualities  being  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
garden  Cineraria.  There  are  two  good  hybrids 
from  it,  one  raised  at  Glasnevin  and  named  S. 
Moorei,  the  other  at  Kew  and  named  Lr.dy  Thisel- 
ton-Dyer.  Seeing  that  this  plant  is  mo.st  prob 
ably  of  garden  origin,  an  appropriate  name  for  it 
is  S.   hortensis. 

To  summarise  matters,  we  have  (1)  Senecio 
Heritieri,  from  Teneriffe,  represented  in  i.g,  142 ; 
(2)  S.  hortensis,  hitherto  known  as  Cineraria 
aurita  or  S.  Heritieri,  a  tall  perennial  with  zigzag 
stems  and  large  paniculate  heads  of  flowers. 
W.  W. 


ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 

CVPRll'ICDlUM      PURPURATC.M 
"TR.\CY'.S  "     VARIETY. 

This  remarkable  variety  which  is  now  flower- 
ing in  Mr.  Tracy's  nursery,  Twickenham,  gives 
iin  example  of  the  di.stinct  characters  which  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  species,  the  bulk  of 
which  are  true  to  the  common  type.  C.  pur- 
puratum  is  always  distinct  and  pretty,  but  no 
material  variation  in  it  was  recorded  until  the 
variety  referred  to  was  shown  by  the  late  Mr. 
H.  A.  Tracy  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  September  26.  1905,  when  ii, 
was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  Orchid 
Committee.  The  foliage,  as  well  as  the  flowers, 
are  very  distinct,  the  leaves  being  for  the  greater 
part  silvery-white  with  a  veining  and  blotching 


of  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  type,  the  fine  white  dorsal  sepal  being 
tinged  with  rose  at  the  base,  and  marked  with 
purple  lines ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  flat  tinged 
with  rose,  and  the  lip  coloured  rose-purple.  A 
god  selection  of  hybrid  Cypripediums  are  also 
in  bloom  in  this  nursery,  including  some  hand- 
some forms  of  C.  Euryades,  C,  Leaanum,  and 
other  hybrids  of  C.  insigne. 

EPIDENDRU:\I  VITELLINUM  AUTUMNALE. 

This  is  one  of  the  showiest  cool-house  Orchids 

of   the   season,    its    strong,    frequently    branched 

.spikes  o»  orange-scarlet  flowers  giving  a  fine  dis- 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS  IN  JERSEY. 

The  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  with- 
stands a  considerable  amount  of  cold,  but  does 
not  survive  our  English  winters.  In  Jersey, 
however,  the  plant  grows  in  the  open  the  whole 
of  the  year  round,  and  in  fig.  143  is  reproduced  a 
photograph,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Isaac  Malzard, 
showing  plants  of  the  variety  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner  growing  on  a  wall  in  his  garden 
at  L'Abri,  Beaumont.  Mr.  Malzard  informs  us 
that  the  wall  is  13  feet  high,  and  a  space  of  40 
feet  is  completely  covered  with  the  plants,  of 
which  there  are  five.    They  were  raised  from  cut- 


Fig.    143. — IVY-LEAVED    PELARGONIUM    SOUVENIR    DE   ClIAS.    TUUNER    IN    A    JliUSEV    GAKDEN. 


play  throughout  October  and  November.  Plants 
are  now  in  flower  in  the  Orchid  nursery  of 
.Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards  Heath. 
The  original  form,  discovered  by  Dr.  Coulter  on 
the  high  ranges  near  Xalapa  in  Mexico,  had  com- 
paratively small  flowers,  and  the  summer-flower- 
ing variety,  JIajus,  for  which  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
of  Tooting,  received  a  First-class  Certificate  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on 
June  15,  1869,  has  been  the  one  most  commonly 
ssen  in  gardens.  The  autumn-flowering  variety, 
however,  is  by  far  the  finest,  and  produces  its 
flowers  at  a  time  when  they  are  the  more  desir- 
able.    It  is  also  the  freest  in  growth. 


tings  inserted  two  years  ago  last  spring,  and  the 
extraordinary  growth  they  have  made  may  bo 
seen  from  the  illustration.  The  blossoms  were 
produced  this  summer  in  such  profusion  as  to 
completely  cover  the  plants.  The  garden  being 
near  to  the  seaside  doubtless  accounts,  to  some 
extent,  for  the  wonderful  growth  and  flowering, 
as  th'-.  sea  air  is  very  beneficial  to  all  members  of 
the  Pelargonium  family.  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums grow  equally  well  in  the  south  of 
France,  including  districts  of  the  Riviera,  where 
specimens  10  feet  high  are  common,  whilst  in 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  they  may  frequently  be 
seen  covering  the  fronts  of  houses  to  the  eaves. 
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NURSERY     NOTES. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS,  LTD., 
CHELSEA. 

Notwithstanding  the  e.stablishment  at  Felt- 
1mm,  Messrs.  Veitch  still  cultivate  certain  classes 
of  plants  at  Chelsea.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  the  latter  nursery,  the  Nepenthes  were  in 
.splendid  condition,  the  pitchers  being  large,  finely 
developed,  and  beautifully  marked.  Most  of  the 
plants  are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  over  a 
laige  tank  ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  path 
and  a  narrow  front  staging,  the  area  of  this  tank 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  house.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  Nepenthes  was  the  hybrid  Sir  W.  T. 
Thisjltin-Dyer  (N.  mixta  x  N.  Dicksoniana), 
,  plant  remarkable  for  its  very  large  pitchers, 
wliich  are  richly  blotched  with  brownish-red  on 
a  green  giound,  the  rim  being  extensively  de- 
veloped, deeply  ribbed,  and  of  a  pronounced 
bronzy  hue  when  mature.  It  was  raised  at  Chel- 
sea, and  when  exhibited  at  the  R.H.S.,  on 
August  14,  1990,  it  gained  a  First-class  Certifi- 
cate. N.  mixta,  itself  a  hybrid  from  N.  Northi- 
:ina  and  N.  Cuitisii,  has  also  a  very  striking 
pitcher  of  a  pale  green  blotched  with  red  and 
marked  towards  the  mouth  with  deep  crimson. 
There  is  a  distinct  form  known  as  N.  mixta  san- 
t;uinea,  whose  j)itchers  are  more  of  a  reddish- 
brown  tint.  Others  deserving  of  mention  are  N. 
Burkei,  N.  Chelsonii  excellens,  N.  Mastersiana, 
N.  iforganiana,  N.  Rafflesiana,  N.  Tiveyi,  and  N. 
veiitiicosa.  remarkable  for  its  curiously-contracted 
pitchers. 

A  large  house  of  Camellias  serves  to  indicate 
(he  demand  that  still  exists  for  these  beautiful 
(ireenhouse-flowering  shrubs.  It  is  true  that  the 
l.uge  specimens  of  former  days  are  not  to  be  seen, 
but  in  their  place  there  are  healthy  young 
bushes  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height  well  furnished 
with  flower-buds.  Indian  Rhododendrons  seem 
to  thrive  excellently  at  Chelsea,  where  many 
plants  are  giown  as  standards  with  stems  3  feot 
high. 

At  wliatever  season  a  visit  is  paid  to  Chelsea, 
une  is  sure  to  meet  with  some  of  the  javanico- 
jasminiflorum  hybrids  of  Rhododendron  in  bloom. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  following  varieties 
were  among  the  more  noticeable  :  Apollo  (oi-ange- 
scarlet),  Creon  (clear  yellow).  Diadem  (orange- 
scarkt  with  a  carmine  suffusion),  Hercules  (fawn 
yellow,  tinged  pink),  Jasminiflorum  carminatum 
(rich  carmine).  Maiden's  Blush  (white,  suffused 
with  pink),  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (crimson-scarlet),  and 
The  Queen  (creamy-white).  Of  the  small-growing 
hybrids  from  R.  multicolor,  the  pure-white  Mrs. 
Heal  and  the  deep-red  Ruby  were  conspicuous. 

A  whole  house  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Be- 
gonias possessing  ornamental  foliage.  The  ex- 
treme variability  in  the  markings  of  the  leaves 
and  the  beautiful  colours  represented  in  them 
siiould  commend  these  Begonias  to  all  those  who 
practise  indoor  gardening,  especially  as  they  are 
of  easy  propagation  and  culture  and  quickly  at- 
tain an  effective  size.  Those  hybrids  from  B. 
]5owringiana — His  Majesty,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bloon  and 
The  Qu;en — are  conspicuous  for  their  rich  colours. 

Among  those  popular  greenhouse  plants,  the 
indoor  Heaths,  beside  Erica  gracilis  and  its 
white  variety,  which  are  so  universally,  seen 
at  this  seasott.  two  other  brightly-coloured  varie- 
ties were  very  attractive.  One,  Erica  verticillata, 
is  a  somewhat  upright-growing  species.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  whorls  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  principal  shoots,  are  about  half-an-inch  long, 
and  of  semi-transparent  bright  crimson  tint.  The 
other,  E.  cerinthoides,  forms  a  free  bushy  speci- 
men, the  shoots  being  furnished  with  deep  green 
hairy  leaves.  In  this  species  the  flowers  are 
Ijorne  a  dozen  or  so  together  in  a  terminal  head. 
Thev  are  tubular  in  sliape,  about  an  inch  long. 


crimson-scarlet  in  colour,  and  somewhat  sticky 
on  the  exterior. 

Ferns,  Palms,  Codioeums,  Cordylines  and  other 
popular  foliage  plants  are  represented  by  plants 
of  all  sizes.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  influ- 
ence (hat  this  tropical  summer  has  had  on  the 
Codiajums,  as  the  leaves  have  acquired  a  bril- 
liancy of  colouring  unusual  even  with  them. 

Other  subjects  well  worthy  of  note  include 
single  and  double  forms  of  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis, 
Cannas  in  variety  ;  Crowea  saligna,  quite  a  mass 
of  charming  pink  blossom ;  Gloriosas ;  AUa- 
mandas ;  .^ischynanthus  Lobbianus,  one  of  the 
most  useful  members  of  thi  genus ;  Amasonia 
punicea  ;  ]Mussasnda  frondosa ;  and  Myrtle  Jeannie 
Reitenbach,  remarkable  for  its  small  leaves, 
neat,  compact  habit,  and  above  all  for  its  great 
profusion  of  bloom,  for  the  fact  that  quite  small 
plants  flower  freely.      II'.   T. 


TREES   Ai^D  SISRUeS. 

THE     BAMBOO     GARDEN. 

H.ARDY  Bamboos  are  at  their  best  during 
October  and  the  three  or  four  following  months. 
During  this  time  they  are  then  full  of 
vigour,  with  handsome,  deep-green  foliage, 
which  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  various 
evergreens  in  the  vicinity.  Were  this  con- 
dition to  last,  there  would  be  every  excuse  for 
placing  Bamboos  in  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  the  garden  ;  but,  unfortunately,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  March  to  the  middle  of  July  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  unsightly,  by  reason  of  the  dead 
and  dying  foliage,  a  condition  which  is  hastened 
by  the  cold  winds  of  spring.  Therefore,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  Bamboos  away  from  trees  and 
shrubs  which  are  at  their  best  in  springtime,  and 
the  most  suitable  position  for  them  is  one  which 
is  shut  away,  to  some  extent,  from  the  rest  of 
the  garden.  An  ideal  place  is  a  sheltered  valley, 
with  a  stream  running  through  it,  for  shelter 
from  cold  winds  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  most  Bamboos,  whilst  they  are 
water-loving  subjects,  and  provision  must  be 
made  for  an  adequate  water  supply,  in  the  event 
of  an  extended  period  of  drought  being  ex- 
perienced. Providing  that  rich  soil  is  available, 
it  matters  little  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light,  for 
excellent  specimens  may  be  seen  growing  in  both 
kinds.  Rich,  light  soil  is  advantageous  for  the 
kinds  that  sucker  freely,  for,  in  such  ground, 
they  spread  quickly  and  fortn  very  picturesque 
groups. 

Great  assistance  may  be  given  to  Bamboos 
during  late  spring  by  cutting  away  many  of  the 
older  branches,  taking  care  to  remove  them  right 
to  the  base,  and  not  leaving  a  few  inches  of 
stump.  This  gives  plenty  of  room  for  the  de- 
velopment of  young  culms,  and,  as  young  leaves 
appear,  the  plants  become  presentable  at  an 
earlier  date  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  old 
branches  were  left  undisturbed.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  surface  dressing  of  manure  in  May  is 
attended  with  good  results,  for,  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  surface  roots  with  food,  it  helps  to 
keep  the  ground  beneath  moist  and  cool. 

No  better  time  can  be  found  for  the  trans- 
planting of  Bamboos  than  May,  for  at  that  time 
young  shoots  are  being  formed,  and  the  roots  are 
at  their  most  active  stage,  consequently,  injuries 
are  soon  made  good.  Plants  removed  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  long  while 
to  re-establish  themselves,  and  transplanting  at 
that  period  is  sometimes  attended  by  fatal  re- 
sults. Propagation  is  usually  affected  by  division 
of  the  clumps  in  May,  but  whenever  seeds  can 
be  obtained  they  should  be  sown,  for  seedling 
plants  may  be  expected  to  have  a  useful  life  <if 
30  or  40  years  before  them,  whilst  plants  t>b- 
tained  by  division  may  flower  and  die  at  ar:y 
time. 

Fewer  hardy  roots  of  Bamboo  are  available 
than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago,  for,  in  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  early  days  of 


the  present  century,  several  kinds  have  flowered, 
and  some  appear  to  have  been  lost  altogether, 
for,  although  flowers  are  borne  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  seeds  in  a  few  instances  only  have  been 
developed  in  quantity.  Of  some  sorts,  good 
stocks  of  seedling  plants  exist,  but  it  is  probable 
that  other  kinds  may  have  to  be  reintroduced 
from  Japan  or  China. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  the  more  note- 
worthy species  are  Phyllostachys  fastnosa,  a, 
handsome  plant  from  Japan,  y\\\X\  strong,  up- 
right branches,  ascending  to  a  height  of  18  or 
20  feet,  clothed  with  large,  dark  green  leaves  ; 
P.  viridiglaucescens,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
hardiest  kinds,  with  graceful,  semi-pendant 
branches,  and  small,  light  green  foliage ;  P. 
flexuosa,  another  Japanese  species,  of  peculiarly 
graceful  outline  ;  P.  aurea,  of  stiffer  habit  than 
the  last-named ;  and  P.  Quilioi.  P.  nigra  and 
its  various  varieties  are  very  attractive  Bamboos, 
but,  unfortunately,  they  flowered  a  few  years 
ago,  and  few  seedlings  appear  to  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

Amongst  the  Arundinarias,  A.  nitida,  a  species 
from  Central  China,  is  one  of  the  daintiest  of 
all  Bamboos.  Its  .small,  bright  green  leaves  are 
borne  on  graceful,  arching  branches,  8  feet  or 
more  long.  A.  anceps  is  another  free-growing, 
attractive  plant,  peculiarly  adapted  for  loose 
ground,  where  it  can  have  plenty  of  room  to 
sucker  freely  and  spread  over  a  considerable 
area.  A.  Simonii  grows  to  a  height  of  16  or 
18  feet,  and  forms  striking-looking  clumps.  It 
flowered  a  few  years  ago,  but,  fortunately,  a 
good  crop  of  seeds  was  procured,  from  which 
nice  young  plants  have  been  obtained.  A. 
Hindsii  var.  graminea  is  another  tall-growing 
Bamboo,  of  handsome  appearance.  A.  Kuma- 
sasa,  better  known  as  Bambusa  palmata,  is  easily 
distinguished  by  means  of  its  large  leaves,  wliich 
are  frequently  8  or  9  inches  long,  and  upwards 
of  2  inches  wide.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  space  for  its  proper  de- 
velopment. It  may,  however,  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  removing  the  suckers  occasionally. 

Apart  from  the  taller-growing  sorts,  there  are 
several  smaller-growing  kinds  which  are  well 
worth  attention.  Of  these,  A.  auricoma,  A.  For- 
tunei,  A.  humilis,  A.  puniila,  and  A.  pygmiea 
all  deserve  attention. 

In  Cornwall  and  other  places  with  a  similar 
climate  some  of  the  more  tender  species,  such 
as  Arundinari  falcata  and  A.  Falconer!,  may  be 
grown.  Formerly,  very  imposing  clumps  of  the.se 
species  were  to  be  seen,  but  they  flowered  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  majority  of  tlie  plants  seen 
now-a-days  are  small.     D. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


TORENIA  ATROPURPUREA  (Ridi,.) 
This  species  (figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  8388,  and 
referred  to  in  Gurd.  Chron.,  September  2,  p.  171) 
differs  from  T.  asiatica  in  that  it  is  a  creeping 
plant,  while  T.  asiatica  is  a  shortlived,  erect 
lierb,   and  practically  annual. 

On  seeing  the  light-blue  colour  of  the  flowers  in 
the  Botanical  Maijazine,  some  will  wonder  why 
it  was  called  atropurpurea.  The  original  form 
here  is,  however,  of  a  very  deep  black-purple. 
I  found  once  in  the  Ulu  Batang  Padang  Valley, 
in  Perak,  a  form  in  which  the  corolla  was  half 
cream  colour  and  half  black-purple,  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  striking  plant,  the  line  betw-;en  the  two 
colours  being  quite  distinct.  I  could  get  no  .seeds 
of  this,  and  failed  to  get  it  down  alive. 

The  plant  figured  may  be  a  variety  from 
Sumatra,  or  it  may  have  gone  oft  its  normal 
colour.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  plants  which 
I  have  sent  to  England  the  colouring  c.f 
the  flowers  or  leaves  has  not  come  up  to  the 
brilliancy,  and  especially  the  depth,  of  colour 
that  they  have  normally  here.  This  is,  I  think, 
due  to  (he  lack  of  our  brilliant  sunlight  in 
England.     //.  X.  BUlleij,  Singapore. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

ro.se  heinrich  munch. 

Heinrich  MtxcH  is  the  name  of  a  new  Rose 
recently  obtained  by  the  firm  Munch  &  Haute, 
of  Leuben,  near  Dresden.  The  colour  is  stated 
to  be  a  clear  pink  of  the  shade  found  in  the 
centre  of  Capt.  Christy,  the  flower  is  fairly 
full,  and  the  petals  of  the  open  blossom.s 
are  refle.xed  in  the  manner  of  La  France.  The 
outer  part  of  the  petals  is  tinged  with  yellow. 
The  Rose  was  raised  from  seed  borne  by  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  the  pollen  parent  being  (accord- 
ing to  the  Rose.n  ZeJtung)  either  Caroline  Testout 
or  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  the  Rose  is  stated  to 
resemble  the  seed  parent  in  habit.  It  is  added 
that  the  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  long,  stiff 
stems,  and  that  the  Rose  will  be  found  useful  for 
garden  decoration  for  cutting  or  for  forcing.  It 
has  been  well  spoken  of  in  Germany,  and  its 
merits  as  a  Rose  for  forcing  are  particularly 
emphasised. 

Mons.  P.  du  Plouy,  a  writer  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Journal  des  I?oses,  states  that 
the  plant  is  as  vigorous  as  Reine  des  Neiges 
(Frau  Karl  Druschki),  has  few  thorns,  and  is 
covered  with  pleasing  green  foliage.  The  buds  are 
rounded  more  often  than  pointed,  and  are  carried 
on  long,  straight  stems ;  they  come  singly,  and 
open  slowly  but  readily.  The  flowers  are  large, 
full,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  silvery  Rose 
imaginable ;  they  last  a  long  time  in  the  half 
open  stage,  and  will  easily  stand  travelling  with- 
out flying.  One  of  their  great  qualities  is 
that  the  petals,  while  reflexed  towards  the  out- 
side of  the  flower,  seem  at  the  same  time  to  cover 
in  the  heart  in  a  way  that  somewhat  reminds 
one  of  La  France,  though  the  colour  is  softer, 
clearer,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  11  years  ago,  hybridists  have  been 
at  work  trying  to  obtain  a  coloured  form  of 
ihat  fine  Rose,  but  down  to  the  present  the  pink 
Druschkis  and  rod  Druschkis  that  have  been 
presented  to  Rosariaiis  have  failed  to  equal  their 
supposed  parent  in  its  qualities  of  purity  of 
colour  and  form.  .Should  Heinrich  Miinch  be 
found  to  possess  these  qualities  when  grown  in 
this  country,  it  may  be  assured  of  a  welcome 
by  Rosariane.  Judging  only  from  the  form  of 
Uie  flower  as  shown  in  fig.  144,  it  would 
seem  more  likely  that  Caroline  Testout  was  the 
pollen  parent  than  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  but  this 
hardly  affords  an  explanation  of  how  the  yellow 
colouring  may  have  been  acquired,  and  as 
nothing  is  said  as  to  fragrance,  it  may  be  the 
Rose  takes  after  its  seed  parent  in  this  respect. 
He  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  Heinrich  jMunch  with  interest,  and 
shall  hope  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  later  on.  White 
Jioee. 

THE   ORLEANS   ROSE. 

I  VENTURE  to  predict  a  great  future  for  this 
Polyanthus  variety,  it  has  so  many  points  in  its 
favour.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  it  flowers  abundantly  and  con- 
tinuously. Then  the  colour  may  be  said  to  be 
unique,  being  de.scribed  by  some  as  "  geranium- 
red,"  although  all  those  I  have  seen  were  of  a 
rosopink.  Its  meet  remarkable  feature  is  yet  to 
be  mentioned,  namely,  the  longevity  of  the 
blo.ssoms.  Those  on  a  plant  which  I  have  in  a 
pot  expanded  on  April  22  last;  a  fortnight  later 
the  plant  was  placed  in  the  open  ground,  but 
even  then  the  blossoms  did  not  fall,  and  some 
of  those  which  came  out  in  April  remained  for 
several  weeks.  I  advise  all  Rose  growers  to  add 
this  useful  variety  to  their  collections.  E. 
Mohjnciix. 

ROSE  MME.  HECTOR  LEUILfJOT  (H.T.). 
Ma.  G.  M.  Taylor's  interesting  note  on 
Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot,  induces  me  to  give  my 
own  experience  of  this  Rose  in  the  near  neigli- 
bourhood  of  London,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  he  may  perhaps  give  us  some  further  in- 
formation as  to  the  treatment  he  has  found  to  be 


so  satisfactory.  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  beautiful  flower,  fragrant,  and 
grand  in  colour ;  the  latter  early  in  the  season 
sometimes  almost  approaching  the  Lyons  Rose, 
though  more  usually  of  a  fine  deep  orange,  and 
at  other  times  a  golden  yellow  with  buff  or 
pinkish  shading.  It  is  also  a  fine  strong  grower, 
hardy,  and  with  good  leathery  foliage,  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  immune  from  disfiguring  disease,  but 
with  this  I  must  part  company  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
for  I  have  found  it  a  very  shy  bloomer.  The 
flowers  are  lovely  when  we  get  them,  but  we  find 
too  few  of  them. 

I  tried  this  Rose  first  as  a  dwarf,  but,  finding 
its  hjng  growths  rather  unmanageable,  and 
hopini;  to  improve  its  flowering.  I  put  it  in  a 
standard,  in  which  form  I  now  grow  it.     As  a 


bedding  Rose.  La  France  is  another  variety 
which  usually  gives  me,  with  proper  treatment, 
a  fair  supply  of  tolerable  flowers,  at  least  if  the 
weather  be  propitious,  while  my  neighbours  on 
the  Harrow  clays  tell  me  that  it  is  worn  out  and 
its  constitution  gone.  Can  Mr.  G.  M.  Taylor 
assist  us  with  Mme.  Hector  Leuilliot?  What 
is  the  secret  of  its  barrenness  ?  Is  it  the  soil  or 
the  trcitment,  or  must  we  long  for  the  dewey 
nights  and  long  summer  days  of  Scotland  as  the 
essential  factor  to  ensure  success  ?  The  Rose  is 
so  beautiful  that  the  answer  to  the  question  is 
of  importance  to  Rosarians,  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Tweed.      White  Hose. 


Referring  to  Jlr.  G.   M.  Taylor's  interesting 
article  (see  p.  299)  on  this  Rose,  I  note. that  he 


Fig.  144.— hose  iii-.iNKicir   mcncii  :  colouk  fini:. 


standard  it  has  made  a  fine  head,  and  I  think  it 
gives  me  rather  more  flowers  than  I  had  before 
from  the  dwarf,  but  they  are  still  all  too  few, 
and  perhaps  there  are,  after  all,  better  ways  of 
treating  it.  Sometimes  treatment  is  at  fault,  at 
others  it  is  climate,  and  we  are  helpless.  I  know 
well  there  are  Roses  which  will  flower  freely  and 
well  in  some  gardens,  which  in  others  are  of  little 
value.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  an  instance  in 
point.  In  my  garden  it  gives  me  no  flowers  of 
any  value  till  the  autumn,  and  then  they  are 
often  of  but  poor  quality,  while  some  of 
my  friends,  not  many  miles  away  on  the 
Essex  clays,  find  that  this  Rose  gives  good 
flowers  through  the  whole  season.  Some  have 
even  found  it  suffiuientiv   free   to  make  a   good 


nuMitiuns  that  Mme.  Hector  Lenilliot  is  periiaps 
the  best  variety  of  the  group  of  yellow  varieties 
introduced  by  Mons.  Pernet  Ducher.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  from  Mr.  Taylor,  on  what 
points  he  formed  that  opinion.  I  consider  Mme. 
Ravary  the  best  all-round  yellow  Rose  intro- 
duced by  -Mons.  Pernet  Ducher.  Moreover,  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot  is  a  semi-climber  in  growth,  and, 
ill  most  situations,  a  very  shy  bloomer.  Billard 
et  Rarre  is  a  much  superior  variety  to  Mme. 
Hector  Leuilliot,  being  a  more  profu.se  bloomer, 
and  its  colour  a  brighter  yellow.  I  should  b© 
glad  to  hear  other  opinions  on  the  subject,  as 
most  growers  are  interested  in  yellow  Roses  of 
all  shades  and  of  various  habits.  Chester 
Parker,  Norwich. 
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THE   FLOWEK    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Bkotheksion,    Gardener    to    the    Earl    of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tvilinghaiue,   East   Lothian. 

Rose  Cuttings. -Many  kinds  of  lioses  maybe 
prijpagated  from  cuttings,  although  all  are  not 
amenable  to  this  method  of  increase,  I  believe 
that  Kosa  hemisphierica  has  never  been  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  Although  the  nurserymen 
tind  it  the  better  plan  to  bud  their  plants  on 
strong  stocks,  gardeners  and  amateurs  will  find 
plantii  raised  from  cuttings  quite  satisfactory.  I 
have  raised  several  hundreds  of  a  new  variety  of 
Rose  during  the  past  season  in  a  propagating  pit, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
a  somewhat  shady  border  being  more  suitable. 
Select  woll-ripened  young  shoots  with,  if  possible, 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood  attached,  a  stout  shoot 
about  15  inches  in  length  being  preferable  to  a 
weaker  one  that  is  not  so  long.  It  is  necessary 
to  place  at  least  9  inches  of  the  cutting  below 
the  soil,  in  order  that  the  part  where  the  I'oots 
form  will  keep  sufficiently  moist.  My  practice  is 
to  insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  in  trenches,  mak- 
ing the  soil  very  firnl  about  them.  The  compara- 
tively new  hybrids  of  R.  Wichuraiana  are 
e^ecially  easy  of  uicrease  by  this  means,  and, 
in  this  case,  comparatively  small  shoots  may  be 
employed.  This  type  of  rose  is  so  valuable  for 
covering  wire  trellises,  fences,  &c.,  that  those 
wha  have  plenty  of  shoots  available  should  in- 
sert a  considerable  number  of  cuttings,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  doing  the  work.  I 
especially  recommend  that  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
others  of  that  type  be  largely  increased  by  this 
means. 

Chrysanthemums.  — Out-door  Chrysanthe- 
mums have-  been  valuable  in  the  garden  this 
autumn,  and  in  dry,  sheltered  positions  the 
plants  will  continue  to  flower  for  some  weeks  to 
come.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
flower.":  will  be  over  by  now,  and  the  plants 
should  be  lifted  for.  stock  purposes  without  de- 
lay. Boxes  used  for  raising  entting.s  are  most 
suitable  for  storing  the  old  roots,  and,  if  the 
latter  are  raised  with  a  fair  proportion  of  soil 
attached  to  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use 
much  extra  soil.  As  a  preventive  against  slugs 
and  frost  a  covering  of  leaf-mould  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches  should  be  placed  over  the  plants,  or 
cocoanut  fibre  may  be  used  for  the  purpose.  If 
most  of  this  material  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
growth  has  commenced  afresh  in  spring,  after 
transferring  the  boxes  to  a  warm  house,  the 
shoots  will  become  drawn  as  they  grow,  and  form 
a  superior  type  of  cutting.  At  this  stage  I  re- 
move all  the  bottom  growths  that  are  to  be 
had,  most  of  them  with  roots,  and  dibble  them 
into  soil  in  cold  frames.  By  the  following  April 
these  will  have  developed  into  fine,  hardy  plants. 

The  Reserve  Garden.  —  It  is  advisable 
for  several  reasons,  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants 
other  than  those  that  are  required  for  decorative 
purposes.  These  reserve  plants  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  cut  blooms,  and  be  available  for  re- 
placing any  that  have  died  in  the  beds  or  bor- 
ders. They  also  provide  an  excellent  means  of 
increasing  the  stock,  and  generally  prove  very 
valuable.  The  best  place  for  this  reserve  quar- 
ter is  a  good  position  in  the  kitchen  garden  or 
near  to  it.  The  ground  should  be  well  culti-  . 
vated,  and  afterwards  made  very  firm,  to  favour 
the  production  of  a  mass  of  roots,  which  will 
enable  the  plants  to  be  shifted,  if  need  be, 
successfully.  I  would  recommend  that  a  few 
each  of  the  better  varieties  of  late  Phloxes,  a 
selection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Eupatoriums, 
Solidagos,  Campanula  persicifolia.and  its  varie- 
ties, Veronica  sessiliflora,  Helenium,  Lavender, 
Montbretia,  Polygonum  oxyphyllum.  Helianthns 
mnltiflorus  in  variety,  Scabiosa  caucasica.  Gala- 
tella  incana  arid  Erigeron  speciosus  superbus  be 
planted  in  this  manner.  In  spring  and  earlv 
summer  these  should  be  supplemented  with 
annual  and  other  short-lived  plants.  In  every 
oas2  any  manure  that  is  applied  should  be  placed 
near  to  the  surf.-ice,  and  not  buried  deeply. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Ai-i^xandilR,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G,  L. 
HoLFuKU,  K.C.V.O.,  (-.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire, 

Preparing  for  Winter.— During  the  dull 
days  of  winter  all  the  light  possible  is  needed  by 
the  plants,  whether  in  the  coolest  or  warmest 
divisions,  hence  no  time  should  be  lost  before 
cleansing  the  houses  and  putting  everything  in 
order.  The  glass  and  woodwork  of  the  houses 
should  be  thoroughly  washed,  both  inside  and 
out.  It  is  a  great  advantage  if  each  house,  as  it 
is  taken  in  hand,  can  be  cleared  of  its  occupants, 
to  permit  of  the  ventilators  and  doors  being 
opened  widely  for  a  few  hours  after  the  w'ork  is 
done  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  before  re- 
housing the  plants.  All  stagings  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed,  inside  walls  washed  down, 
and  the  moisture-holding  material  in  the  house 
turned  or  renewed  as  the  case  demands.  In  sum- 
mer, the  algal  and  other  green  matter  does  not 
accupiulate  so  rapidly  as  in  winter,  nor  are  its 
effects  so  bad,  because  fresh  air  can  be  more 
freely  admitted  at  that  sea.son.  Cleanliness 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  all  plants,  but  none  more  so  than 
Orchids.  By  keeping  everything  clean  about  the 
plants,  and  giving  reasonable  and  proper  ventila- 
tion, the  plants  will  grow  cleaner  and  be  freer 
from  insect  pests.  Rubbish  of  any  kind  should 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  Orchid-houses, 
especially  about  the  hot-wa^.er  pipes,  as  this 
offers  hiding  places  for  wood-lice,  cockroaches, 
ants  and  other  insect  pests.  Tradescantia,  Pilea 
muscosa.  Begonias  of  the  Rex  section  and  simi- 
lar plants  are  often  introduced  in  Orchid-houses 
for  decorative  purpos<es,  being  grown  on  the 
stages  or  the  ground.  The  growing  of  these 
plants  in  this  manner  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  they  harbour  slugs,  snails,  and  other  insect 
pests.  Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  luxu- 
riant growth  these  plants  usually  make  under 
warm,  moist  conditions  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
free  circulation  of  air  about  the  house.  Suit- 
able night  temperatures  wuU  now  be  from  60° 
to  65°  for  the  warmest  divisions,  55°  to  60°  for 
the  Cattleya  or  intermediate-house,  54°  to  58°  for 
the  cool  intermediate-house,  and  50°  to  54°  for 
the  cool-house.  During  the  daytime  a  rise  of  from 
5°  to  10°  should  be  permitted,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  weather.  Much  less  moisture  is 
now  required,  especially  in  the  cooler  divisions, 
where  evaporation  is  slow.  A  careful  watch 
should  be  kept  on  the  outside  conditions,  for  as 
the  wind  changes,  so  will  the  temperatures  of  the 
houses  be  affected.  When  east  or  north-east 
wdnds  prevail,  a  considerable  amount  of  artifi- 
cial heat  will  be  necessary,  and  this,  again, 
necessitates  increased  damping  of  all  bare  sur- 
faces beneath  the  plants.  Guided  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  air  should  be  admitted  daily  to 
the  different  structures  proportionate  in  quan- 
tity to  the  nature  of  the  occupants,  but  fog  and 
frosty  air  must  always  be  exclucUd. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Beckftt,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gidbs, 
Aldenham  Honse,  Hertfordshire. 

Forcing. — In  many  g-irJens  the  forcing  of 
various  subjects  in  the  fruit-houses  will  have 
been  commenced  by  this  date,  and  it  will  need 
unremitting  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  grower  to  secure  the  best  results.  In  all 
cases  forcing  must  be  gentle  at  first,  and,  during 
the  early  stages,  fire  heat  should  only  be  em- 
ployed at  night-time,  when  the  weather  is  ex- 
ceptionally cold,  and  even  then,  very  carefully. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  weather  is 
bright  and  warm,  free  ventilation  must  be  given, 
and  about  mid-day  the  paths  damped,  but  avoid- 
ing a  saturated  atmosphere,  and  especially  to- 
wards evening.  Much  depends  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  house  as  to  the  amount  of  water 
necessary  to  provide  a  proper  amount  of 
humidity.  Where  open  iron  gratings  are  em- 
ployed, much  less  moisture  will  be  needed  than 
in  houses  with  pathways  of  flagstones,  and  where 
oftentimes  a  channel  underneath  contains  th  ^  . 
hot-water  pipes.  Early  houses  of  Figs  and 
Vines  in  pots  that  are  plunged  in  fermenting 
materials  will  derive  a  certain  amount  of 
humidity  from  the  plunging  materials.  Should 
the  weather  be  very  cold,  sufficient  heat  should 
only  be  used  in  early  Peach-houses  to  prevent 
the  temperature  falling  below  45°,  but  pot  Vines 
and  Figs  may  be  allowed  5°  higher.     Spray  the 


plants   daily    when   the   weather   is   bright,    and 
tie  the  canes  of  Vines  in  a  horizontal  pos'tion. 

Pot  Figs. — The  method  of  growing  Figs  in 
pots  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality  can  be  obtained"  in  this  way,  pro- 
vided proper  attention  is  given  to  the  stopping 
and  regulating  of  the  shoots.  As  the  roots  are 
in  a  very  restricted  space,  stimulants  nnay  be 
afforded  frequently  and  liberally.  The  pots  are 
best  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed  conroosed  of  equal 
parts  of  long,  strawy  litter  and  tree  leaves.  For 
e.arly  work  select  trees  with  thoroughly  mature 
wood,  such  as  those  that  were  forced  earliest 
last  year.  An  excess  of  water  at  the  roots  must 
be  avoided,  as  much  water  will  not  be  needed 
until  growth  becomes  active.  It  will  be 
necessary  at  this  date  to  piotect  from  frost  Fig 
trees  still  in  the  open. 

The  Orchard  House. — Trees  in  pots  in- 
tended for  fm-nishing  the  Orchard-house  that 
are  still  in  the  open  must  now  be  plunged  to  the 
rinis  of  the  pots  in  leaves  or  ashes,  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  receptacles  from  frost.  Guard 
against  American  blight  attacking  Apple  trees, 
and  paint  infested  spots  with  methylated  spirit. 

Tomatos.  —  A  sowing  of  Tomatos  may  be 
made  now  to  furnish  plants  for  fruiting  next 
spring.  I  find  the  most  convenient  method  is 
to  sow  in  6-inch  pots  that  have  been  well  washed 
and  suitably  drained,  covering  the  drainage  ma- 
t;rial  with  fibrous  loam.  Cse  a  compost  of 
finely-sifted  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  and  sow 
the  seeds  thinly  and  evenly,  placing  the  pots  in 
a  house  having  an  intermediate  temperature. 
Cover  the  pots  with  a  pane  of  glass,  removing 
this  each  morning  for  a  short  time.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf 
fully  exposed  to  the  light,  and,  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  transfer  them  singly 
into  small  60  pots.  Damp  their  surroundings 
occasionally  with  the  syringe,  and  when  the 
plants  are  in  need  of  a  support,  tie  them  to  thin 
sticks.  F.ndeavour  always  to  promote  a  dwarf, 
sturdy  habit. 

THE  HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


The  Orchard. —An  orchard  should  always  be 
situated  where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
in  a  southern  exposure  or  one  that  has  a  little 
incline  to  the  south-east  or  south-west.  Where 
the  situation  is  low,  or  confined,  the  trees  become 
infested  with  moss  or  lichen,  either  of  which,  if 
allow'ed  to  remain  on  the  trees,  is  very  injurious. 
A  screen  of  forest  trees  on  the  north  or  ea:t  side, 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  fruit  trees  that  the 
latter  are  not  shaded  by  them,  is  of  very  great 
advantage  by  protecting  the  trees  from  cold  winds 
and  spring  frosts.  A  rich,  strong,  loamy  soil, 
not  too  retentive  of  moisture,  to  the  depth  of 
about  3  feet,  is  most  suitable  for  orchard  trees. 
Tlve  drainage  should  be  perfect,  for  though  the 
top  soil  be  all  that  is  required,  if  the  sub-soil  is 
wet  and  cold,  the  trees  will  not  succeed,  but  will 
soon  become  diseased.  Therefore,  if  the  sub- 
stratum of  soil  is  not  naturally  porous,  it  must  b-3 
made  so:  the  extra  expense  incurred  will  soon  ba 
repaid  by  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  trees, 
which  will  continue  to  bear  long  after  others  that 
are  planted  in  a  cold,  or  undrained  soil.  What- 
ever system  of  drainage  is  selec'ed,  it  should  be 
arranged  to  carry  any  excess  of  moisture  entirely 
away  from  the  site  of  the  orchard.  Whether 
manure  is  needed  or  not  when  the  ground  is  being 
prepared  for  the  planting  of  the  trees,  will  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  soil.  In  planting  orchard 
trees  never  place  the  roots  deeper  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  supporting  the  tree.  The 
distance  apart  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  variety  and  other  conditions  described  in 
the  CaleniJ*ar  for  September  23.  As  the  distances 
given  are  sufficient  for  the  trees  when  they  are 
in  bearing,  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  particularly  in 
cold  districts,  to  plant  other  quick-fruiting  trees 
in  the  spaces  between  them,  removing  them  when 
the  space  is  required  by  the  permanent  trees. 
After  the  trees  are  planted,  they  should  be 
mulched,  watered,  and  secured  to  stakes,  using 
haybands  as  ties.  No  other  crops  should 'b^  culti 
vated  in  ground  in  which  the  roots  of  the  trees 
extend.  D^^ring  summer  weeds  should  be  kept 
under  by  hoeing  the  surface  frequently.  With 
regard  to  the  pruning  of  orchard  trees,  it  is 
scarcely   possible   to  lay   down   any   hard-or-fast 
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rule  that  will  apply  to  all  kinds,  but  it  is  indis- 
pensably neceisuryto  keep  all  the  branches  suffi- 
ciently far  apart  to  prev^;nt  them  rubbing  against 
each  other.  Many  varieties  and  kinds  grow 
naturally  in  a  form  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
this  should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible  in 
training,  always  keeping  the  bearing  shoots  well 
apart.  The  forming  of  the  head  of- the  tree  must 
be  commencad  the  first  season  after  planting,  by 
retainmg  a  sufficient  numbc-r  of  ycung  growths, 
regulating  the&e  on  all  sides  to  preserve  a  well 
balanced  spscimcn,  and  rubbing  oif  all  others. 
If  the  main  leader  should  at  any  time  be  acci- 
dentally brcken,  a  lateral  shcot  should  be  trained 
into  position  as  a  substitute.  This  attention  to 
forming  the  head  must  be  followed  up  for  three  or 
four  years  from  the  time  of  planting,  after  which 
it  is  seldom  neces^sary  to  shorten  the  end  of  ,a 
leading  branch.  After  the  trees  have  reached  the 
bearing  stage,  they  must  be  pruned  regularly 
every  year,  keeping  the  branches  well  apart,  and 
avoiding  much  growth  in  the  centre,  which  would 
prevent  the  sun  and  air  from  reaching  every  part 
of  the  tree.  Specimens  that  are  attended  to 
regularly  every  year  will  bear  more  abundantly 
and  produce  finer  fruit  than  those  that  are  pruned 
only  once  or  twice  in  eight  or  ten  years,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case.  :, 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  df.  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Aclon,  .Middlesex. 

Palms. — The  hot  summer  has  suited  all  kinds 
of  Palms,  favouring  the  development  of  a  hard, 
enduring  growth,  which  is  so  desirable,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  used  for  decorative  purpofcs 
indoors.  It  will  be  advisable  to  examine  the 
stock,  with  a  view  to  checking  insect  pests. 
Some,  and  especially  those  that  require  a  stove 
temperature,  are  very  susceptible  to  attacks  of 
red  spider  ;  species  of  Thrinax,  Euterpes,  Cccos, 
and  Hyophorbes  are  all  liable  to  infection  of  this 
troublesome  pest.  Many  kinds  of  scale  insect  are 
injurious  to  Palms,  especially  to  Kentias, 
species  of  Phoenix,  and  Latanias.  This  insect 
often  attacks  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
and  in  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use 
insecticides  too  freely.  It  is  belter  to  use  a  brush 
for  painting  the  infested  parts  with  the  specific, 
but  it  is  no  use  attempting  to  detach  the  scales  at 
the  same  time ;  rather  let  them  be  killed  by  the 
insecticide  and  removed  later.  Whatever  pre- 
paratiort  is  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  should 
never  be  used  at  a  greater  strength  than  that 
advised  by  the  makers.  Also  take  care  that  the 
mixture  is  shaken,  so  that  the  ingredients  may 
be  well  mixed  before  it  is  employed.  When  a 
quantity  of  the  mixture  has  been  poured  into  a 
suitable  receptacle,  weaken  it  with  water  warmed 
to  a  temperature  of  about  110°,  If  the  plants 
are  examined  in  about  a  week  or  so  after  the  in- 
secticide has  been  employed,  it  will  be  found,  iu 
nearly  every  inst.Tiice,  that  the  insects  are  dead, 
and  may  be  removed  easily  by  means  of  a  sponge 
soaked  in  a  weaker  solution  than  was  used  first. 
The  scale  clings  tenaciously  to  the  plants,  and 
some  growers  try  to  remove  them  by  means  of 
a  pointed  stick,  but  this  is  a  wrong  practice.  If 
the  stock  of  Palms  is  a  large  one,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  syringe  the  plants  over  all  with  a  fairly 
strong  preparation  of  soot-water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  size,  which  will  cause  it  to 
cling  evenly  over  the  surface.  This  method  is 
adopted  by  trade  growers,  and  although  the 
plants  are  "rendered  unsightly  for  a  short  period, 
the  object  for  which  it  is  applied  is  ultimately 
attained.  Afterwards  a  careful  sponging  with  a 
little  soft  soap  in  warm  water  will  restore  a 
cleanly  appearance.  Soot,  if  used  with  discre- 
tion, will  impart  a  green  colour  to  the  leaves, 
icting  as  a  manure.  The  receptacles,  whether 
pots  or  tubs,  should  be  made  clean  and  tidy.  If 
worms  are  present  in  the  soil,  water  the  plants 
with  lime  water,  whe.i  the  worms  will  generally 
appear  at  the  surface  on  rapping  the  pots. 

Tempehatupes'.  —  The  usual  temperature 
nialntain.'d  in  the  stove — 55°  to  60°  as  a  mini- 
mum— will  be  suitable  for  Palms  of  the  more 
tender  kinds  in  the  winter  season,  with  the  e.t- 
cention  of  a  few.  such  as  Stevensonia  grandffolia 
(Phtnnicophorium  Rechellarum)  and  Verschaffeltia 
splendida.  Kentias,  which  are  among.st  the  most 
useful  of  all  Palms,  do  well  in  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  50°  or  55°.  Almost  all  the  members 
of  the  family  require  a  very  moist  atmosphere 
and  plenty  of  water  at  the  r'xits.     Some,  such  as 


Coryphas  and  Latanias,  will  grow  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  whilst  Thamnocahimnus  ex- 
celsus  is  not  harmed  if  the  temperature  reaches 
the  freezing  point  under  glass. 

Plants  in  Pits  and  Frames. — Both  Cinera- 
rarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  be  quite 
safe  for  another  month  or  six  weeks  in  a  cold 
frame ;  though  efficient  covering  should  be  in 
readiness  to  protect  them  during  times  of  frost. 
Dry  mats  should  be  used,  as  wet  ones  are  not 
nearly  so  good  a  protection.  If  the  glass 
should  become  frozen,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
admit  any  fresh  air  to  the  plants  until  the  frost 
disappears.  Primula  sinensis  will  thrive  well  in 
a  slightly-heated  frame  or  pit ;  better,  indeed, 
than  in  a  large,  airy  house.  The  same  treatment 
may  be  recommended  for  Cycla^nen  latifolium, 
though  this  plant  should  have  a  little  more  mois- 
ture than  the  Cyclamen,  If  space  is  limited,  the 
hcrge-flowering  Show  and  R«gal  Pelargoniums 
may  be  placed  in  pits,  and  afforded  slight  warmth 
in  frosty  weather.  In  most  gardens  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  pits,  notwithstanding  that  many 
plants  thrive  better  in  such  places  than  in  cool 
houses;  and,  further,  it  seems  a  waste  of  valu- 
able space  to  store  large  numbers  of  small  plants 
in  the  houses.  After  the  earliest  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums are  past,  there  will  be  more  room  in 
most  gardens ;  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this 
to  give  increased  space  where  unavoidaole  over- 
crowding has  occurred.  The  tendency  is,  in  m.ost 
gardens,  to  grow  rather  too  many  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  November  flowerins. 
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Rhubarb.  —  Provided  the  roots  have  been 
lifted  and  expo.^ed  to  the  weather  for  a  few  days, 
the  forcing  of  Rhubarb  may  be  commenced  at 
once.  If  a  small  supply  only  is  required,  the 
roots  may  be  placed  under  the  .staging  of  a 
well-heated  glass  house,  but  away  from  the 
direct  iiiHuence  of  the  hot-water  pipes.  The 
Mushroom  house  or  a  warm  cellar  are  also  suit- 
able. At  Windsor,  we  force  large  quantities  of 
Rhubarb  during  winter  and  spring,  and  mostly 
in  ordinary,  flat  pits,  where  a  little  fire  «hoat 
can  be  applied  when  necessary,  A  mild,  lasting 
bottom-lioat  is  provided  by  beds  of  tree  leaves, 
trodden  lightly  together,  A  layer,  six  inches 
deep,  of  fine  soil  is  placed  Over  the  bed,  and 
the  roots  are  laid  as  closely  together  as  possible, 
the  spaces  between  them  being  filled  with  fine, 
rich  soil  as  the  work  proceeds,  Dawes's  Champion 
is  our  favourite  variety  for  forcing,  and  the  nxits 
are  planted  for  the  "purpose  three  years  pre- 
viously. The  clumps  are  quite  large  enough, 
and  respond  to  forcing  better  than  roots  which 
may  have  been  in  the  ground  for  twice  as  long  a 
period.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at  the  time  it  is 
placed  around  the  roots,  very  little  water  will 
be  necessary  until  growth  commences,  but  any 
roots  that  are  exposed  to  hot,  dry  air  will  re- 
quire damping  frequently, 

Seakale.  —  If  strong,  oi  c-year-old  crowns 
have  been  prepared  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fur- 
nish root«  for  forcing  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring  without  u  break,  forcing  may  be  com- 
menced at  once.  But  if  the  supply  of  roots  is 
limited,  forcing  had  better  be  delayed  for  a  week 
or  two,  as  it  is  better  to  start  late  than  have  the 
crop  run  ,short  in  the  spring.  In  small  establish- 
ments an  occasional  dish  may  easily  be  pro- 
duced by  placing  a  nuni!,er  of  roots  rather 
thickly  in  large  pots  and  filling  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  with  fine,  rich  soil,  which  should  be 
pressed  tightly  amongst  the  roots  with  the 
fingers.  The  pots  may  afterwards  be  stood  in  the 
forcing  pit,  or  they  mav  be  placed  in  a  Mu.shioom 
house,  or  any  dark  place,  whore  there  is  suffi- 
cient heat  to  start  the  crowns  into  growth.  But 
in  order  to  thoroughly  blanch  the  sh(K)ts,  other 
larger  pots  should  be  inverted  over  those  in  which 
the  crowns  are  planted,  and  all  light  excluded 
bv  stopping  up  the  crevices  with  damp  moss. 
If  the  .soil  is  u,sed  in  a  moist  condition,  no  water 
will  be  necessary  until  growth  commences, 
when  clear  water,  warmed  to  70°,  may  be  applied 
as  necessary.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a  mild 
bottom  heat,  so  much  the  belter.  If  large  sup- 
plies are  required,  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  the 
crowns  closely  together  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  com- 
posed  <:f   leaves,        A   sunken    n't   with    wooden 


shutters  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  be 
an  advantage  if  fire-heat  is  available  during 
times  of  frost.  At  Windsor  we  force  all  our.  . 
Seakale  in  this  way ;  each  division  of  the  pit 
holds  about  1,500  crowns,  which  furnishes  about 
one  week's  supply.  In  preparing  the  beds  for 
this  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  fermenting 
material  several  times  to  sweeten  it.  If  the  bed 
should  become  loo  hot,  the  result  will  be  fatal 
to  the  roots.  When  the  beds  arc  prepared  they 
will  carry  two  or  three  crops  of  Seakale  in  suc- 
cession without  the  introduction  of  fresh  heating 
material.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  examine  the 
soil  when  each  batch  of  roots  is  planted,  and  if 
it  is  found  to  be  too  di'y  a  good  watering  should 
be  given  to  each  row  of  roots  after  they  have 
been  placed  in  position,  and  the  soil  made  tight 
about  the  roots  as  planting  proceeds.  The  depth 
of  the  soil  should  be  at  least  .nine  inches,  ■  When 
lifting  the  roots  for  forcing,  cuttings  should  be 
secured  to  furnish  next  season's  crop.  They  ' 
should  be  inserted  in  a  horizontal  position  in 
some  sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  and  covered 
with  four  inches  of  soil,  over  which  a  covering 
of  ashes  should  be  placed  if  sharp  frost  sets  in. 
Select  the  cuttings  as  nearly  the  same  size  as 
possible,  and  endeavour  to  grow  the  crowns, a.s- 
large  as  possible,  "  ■  '.     -2 
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By  Paul  Aqi:atia-b 

Spring  Crops. — It  is  ossemial  that  seedlings- 
of  Lettuce  and  Cauliflower  should  now  be  well- 
established  in  their  winter  quarters,  either  in 
frames  or  under  cloches.  Some  growers  examine 
the  batches  of  plints  in  order  to  replace  any  that 
are  missing,  and  this  should  be  done  without 
delay,  as  these  late-planted  Lettuces  are  always 
backward  in  their  growth,  and  being  smaller 
than  the  others  are  often  thrown  away  when 
planting  is  done  in  the  early  spring.  The  present 
season  is  remarkable  for  the  scarcity  of  slugs, 
which  are  verv  destructive  to  seedling  Lettuces ; 
but  very  little  damage  may  be  expected  if  they 
do  not  appear  for  another  fortnight.  It  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  examine  the  cicches  and  the 
frames  in  the  early  morning,  and  any  slugs  that 
are  seen  should  be  destroyed.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  all  seedlings  is  bettor  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past ;  they  are  healthy  and 
even  in  growth  ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  growth 
is  a  little  further  advanced,  ventilation  may  be 
afforded  to  Cos  and  Passion  Lettuces,  but  it 
would  be  best  to  wait  until  the  end  of  November 
before  opening  the  glass  where  the  "Little  Gott  " 
are  growing.  Air  must  be  given  day  and  night 
to  Cauliflowers,  except  in  frosty  weather,  in  order 
to  promote  a  healthy  and  sturdy  growth  through- 
out the  winter,  and  to  prevent  a  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  inflorescences.  Seeds  of  Cab- 
bage Lettuce  "  All  the  Year  Road  "  or 
"  Georges  "  and.  Cos  Lettuce  "  Paris  White  " 
should  be  inserted  in  a  frame  or  under  cloches  to 
supply  plants  for  sotting  out  late  in  March. 
There  is  a  tendency  for  a  better  demand  for  this 
produce  than  formerly.  Where  a  small  green- 
house is  available,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  very 
thinly  in  boxes,  and  the  seedlings  should  remain 
undisturbed  until  late  in  February,  when  they 
should  be  pricked  out.  The  programme  for  next 
season  must  be  made  out  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  material  at  the  grower's  disposal.  This 
year's  market  for  early  proiUu-c  has  proved  that 
"prices  for  Lettuces  are  more  remunerative  in 
April  than  earlier.  The  quotation  for  Carrots 
fell  rapidly  early  in  .Tune,  but  Turnips  always 
commanded  a  good  price.  Vegetable  Marrows, 
as  a  forced  vegetable,  proved  an  excellent  crop  in 
May  and  June,  and  easy  of  cultivation  with  a 
littie  hot  manure,   and   the  shelter  of  cloches. 

Winter  Crops.  — Chicojy  "  Witloof  "  will 
soon  be  ready  for  forcing.  Many  rnethods  are 
adopted,  according  to  the  means  available.  One 
of  the  most  economical  is  to  dig  a  trench  4  feet 
wide  and  10  inches  deep.  The  roots,  after  having 
been  cleaned,  especially  near  to  the  crown,  are 
placed  in  the  trench  in  rows  3  inches  apart.  They 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  3  or  4  inches  of  fine 
sifted  soil.  Frames  and  lights  are  then  set  over 
them,  and  these  are  covered  with  mats.  When 
possible,  the  path  between  the  frames  is  filled 
with  manure,  which  favours  a  quicker  growth- 
and  prevents  drought. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 

ADVERTI5EIV1ENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PllB- 
LISHKR.  41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W  .C 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  speciiiuns  0/  plaiiU 
/ill  naming,  sliouhl  be  addressed  to  the  EUiroRS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,   London. 

THK  PAPER,  sent  as  eailv  inthe  week  as  possMe  and  duly 
sicneil  by  Ihemntet.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
pjinted,but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 7Vi«  Editors  do  not 
undertatie  to  fay  for  anv  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
lesponsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  14- 

Ulsler  Hort.  See.  Sli.  (2  days).  Saltaire,  Shipley  aiul 
Dist.  Rose  Soc.  Ann.  Meet.  PlymouUl  CInys.  Sli. 
(2  days).  Chewier  Paxton  Soc.  Ann.  Fruit  and  Clirys. 
Sh.  (2  days).     Belfast  Chrys.  Sli.  (2  Jays). 

■WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16- 

Newcastle  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  Exh.  (2  days).     Buxlon 
&  Dist.  Chrys.  Sh.     WooUon  &  Dist.  Chrys.  Soc.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  16— 

Scottish   Hort.  Assoc.  Chrys.  Sh.,  Edinburgh  (3  days). 
Newport    (Mon.)   Chrys.    Sh.      Linnean   Soc.   meet. 
Sheffield  Chrys.    Soc.    Sh.    at    the   Corn    Exchange 
(3  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17-BoUon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days.) 


Me 
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TUAL  TliMPERATURES:— 

LonDon. —  Hedncsday,  November  8  (C  p.m.)  .■  Max.  60"  J 
Min.  46". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellinglnn  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday.  November  9 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-4";  Temp.  46"  ;  H  eather— 
Dull. 

Vro-jihcks.— Wednesday,   N-vembci   8:    Max    46°  Col- 
chester; Min.  87"  Lincoln. 


SALES    FOR    THE     ENSUING    WEGK. 

MONDAY  ANO  TUESDAY - 

Nnrsery    Stocli.    at    the    Nursery,    St.    Stephen's,    St. 

Albans,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 
MONDAY,     TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,    E.C.,    by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY- 

Bulbs,    Perennials,    Conifers,    and    other     Decornlive 

Plants ;   also    Roses,    at    Stevens's     Auction     Rooms, 

38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY- 

Palnis,  Araucnrias,  Azaleas,  &c..  from  Belgium,  at  4 ; 

English  and  Dutch    Roses,    Fruit   Trees,  &c.,  at  5,  at 

Stevens's    Auction    Rooms,    38,    King    Street,    Covent 

Carden,  London. 

Roses  and    Herbaceous    Plants   at  12.30;    Palms  and 

Plants  at  6  ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  B.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris. 
FRIDAY- 

The  "  Ridgevvavs  "  Collection  of  Orchids,  Orchids  from 

Uganda,  dc,  at67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe* 

Morris,  at  12-45. 


We  learn  with  regret  of  the 

*"'  a''""^''''  ''*'''*'''  °^  ^-  Edouard  Andre, 
Editor  of  the  Revue  Hortico// , 
who  had  served  on  the  staff  of  that  excel- 
lent periodical  for  more  than  50  years. 

M.  Andre's  services  to  horticulture 
were  conspicuous  ;  not  only  was  he  widely 
known  for  his  ability  in  the  art  of  garden 
design,  but  he  also  laid  the  world  of  hor- 
ticulture under  deep  obligation  by  his  in- 
troduction of  many  serviceable  plants 
which  he  collected  in  the  course  of  his 
journeys  in  tropical  countries.  We  are 
indebted  to  our  above-mentioned  contem- 
porary for  many  of  the  details  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
g.  ished  man. 

M.  Edouard  Fiangois  Andre  was  born 
.at  Boui'ges  in  1840,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  horticulturist  of  that  town.  In  his  early 
youth  he  chose  the  profession  of  horti- 
culture, and  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage    of     an     early     technical     training 


both  in  his  father's  establishment  and  at 
Angers,  under  M.  Leroy.  In  1859  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  spent  a  year  of  study  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  In  1860 
Andre  became  head  gardener  to  the  Ville 
de  Paris,  a  post  which  he  held  for  eight 
years.  Here  his  aptitude  for  landscape 
gardening  found  large  scope,  and  he  has 
left  an  enduring  monument  of  his  skill 
in  many  of  the  great  parks,  particularly 
in  the  Pare  des  Buttes,  Ghaumont. 

Of  the  charm  of  this  park  we  ourselves 
can  speak  with  some  knowledge.  Imagine 
a  waste  of  land,  the  refuge  of  all  the  un- 
desirables of  the  region  of  Paris  beyond 
Montmartre  :  this  waste  made  still  fur- 
ther desolate  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
quarried  and  then  abandoned.  See  now 
a  beautifully-wooded  park,  its  former 
disadvantages  converted  by  the  skill  of 
M.  Andre  into  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  "  natural  "  of  gardens.  See  further, 
at  play  there,  the  hundreds  of  children  of 


THE  LATE  M.  EDOUARD  ANDRE. 

the  workers  of  that  none-too-lovely  part 
of  Paris,  and  he  would  be  churlish  indeed 
who  did  not  acknowledge  to  a  warming  of 
the  heart  when  he  remembers  that  this 
transformation  was  wrought  by  the  then 
young  head  gardener  M.  Andre. 

With  this  wide  experience  gained  at 
Paris,  M.  Andre  entered  the  competition 
organised  by  the  town  of  Liverpool  for 
the  laying-out  of  Lord  Sefton's  estate  of 
370  acres  as  a  public  park.  Andre  was 
placed  first  in  the  competition,  received 
the  prize  of  300  guineas,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
This  work  lasted  for  five  years,  and  the 
park  was  opened  in  1S67  by  Prince 
Arthur. 

With  the  eclat  which  this  undertaking 
brought  M.  Andre,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  have  received  numerous  invita- 
tions to  exercise  his  skill  in  landscape 
gardening  in  this  country.  Beside  laying- 
out  varous  private  gardens,  M.  Andre  was 
responsible  for  the  design  of  Woodhouse 
Moor  Park  at  Leeds.     Evidences  of  his 


varied  skill  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Austria,   Bulgaria  and  Ital}'. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
works  was  the  transformation  of  the  cita- 
del of  Luxemburg  (in  the  Grand  Duchy) 
into  a  public  garden — a  labour  which  took 
20  years  (1872-1892)  to  execute. 

Nor  were  M.  Andre's  activities  az 
garden-architect  limited  to  Europe.  In 
1S90  the  Government  of  Uruguay  invited 
him  to  visit  that  country  in  order  to  re- 
model a  part  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Monte  Video,  and  to  draw  the  plans  of  a 
new  city  more  adapted  to  modern  re- 
Cjuirements. 

The  gardens  of  Monte  Carlo  again — 
those  dreams  of  fairyland — are  an  expres- 
.sion  of  his  genius.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Andre's  great  work,  I'Art  des  Jnrchiis, 
should  have  become  a  classic  immediately 
on  its  appearance  in  1879. 

Like  all  great  men,  M.  Andre  was  a 
great  worker.  From  1870-1880,  as  Editor 
of  riUiistration  IToiiicole,  he  described 
large  numbers  of  new  plants,  showing  a 
distinct  preference  for  the  Bromeliads. 

Andre's  first  visit  to  S.  America  took 
place  in  1875,  when  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  report 
on  the  vegetation  of  that  region.  The 
journey  lasted  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
M.  Andre  collected  about  3,400  species  of 
plants,  the  description  of  which  was  dele- 
gated to  various  botanists,  Mr.  Baker  of 
Kew   undertaking   the   Amaryllidacose. 

M.  Andre  himself  described  the 
Bromeliacece,  of  v,hich  he  had  collected 
129  species.  Of  this  number,  91  were  de- 
scribed as  new  species,  and  two  new 
genera,        Sodiroa       and       Tecaphyllum. 

Again,  on  a  subsequent  journey  in  1890, 
in  Uruguay  he  collected  many  plants 
which  were  new  to  horticulture.  Of  the 
plants  introduced  by  M.  Andre  and  de- 
scribed for  the  most  part  in  the  Eevve, 
Hortiinle,  the  most  interesting  is  perhaps 
Anthurium  Andreanum,  Linden.  This 
scarlet-spathed  and  popular  Aroid  was 
discovered  by  Andre  in  New  Granada, 
growing  on  a  trunk  of  Ficus  elliptica.  The 
first  attempt  to  introduce  the  plant  to 
Europe  proved  abortive,  and  it  was  not 
till  1878  that  Andre  succeeded  in  this  task. 

The  greatest  distinction  which  fell  to 
M.  Andre  was  his  appointment  to  the 
Professorship  of  Garden  Architecture  at 
I'Ecole  Nationale  d'horticulture  of  Ver- 
sailles when,  in  1892,  the  chair — the  first 
of  its  kind — was  established  on  his  behalf. 

M.  Andre  was  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  Officer  of  the  Legion  d'honneur, 
and  he  held  many  distinguished  orders. 
He  was  interred  on  October  28,  at  La 
Croix  (Indre-et-Loire). 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  we  cannot  find  a  fitter  ex- 
pression than  that  employed  by  the  Eerue 
Horticole  :  Andre  gave  to  landscape  art 
a  new  impulse,  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample formed  a  new  school.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture. He  brought  great  honour  to  the 
name  of  Frenchman  throughout  the 
civilised  countries  of  the  earth. 
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Supplementary    Illustration. -Jleconop- 
sis  iiitegrifolia   was   first  discovered   in   the   pro- 
vince of  Kan-Su,  China,  and  was  introduced  to 
this  country  about  1904  by  Jlr.   E.  H.   Wilsok 
whilst  plant  collecting  for  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
&  SoN.s,  Clielsea,  and  was  first  figured  in  our  issue 
for  October  1,  1904.  Since  that  time  quantities  of 
seed  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  received  from 
Western  China  by  various  firms,  but,  despite  this, 
the  plant  is  not  commonly  met  with  in  cultiva- 
tion.    Mr.   Forrest  informs  us  that  the  plant 
grows  abundantly  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  at 
certain   altitudes   and    in    certain   situations,    on 
most     of     the     mountain     ranges     north     and 
west   of   lat.    27°    N.,   long.    101    E.  ;    he   adds 
that,     once     seen     growing     wild     in     Alpine 
.  meadows,    where    whole    hillsides    are    starred 
with    its    sulphur-coloured,    nodding    blooms,    it 
is  remembered   for  ever.      Its  altitudinal   range 
is    not    great,     approximately    from    11,000    to 
13,000  feet,  and  the  finer  specimens  are  generally 
found  where  the  pastui-e  is  least  luxuriant.     On 
parts  of  the  Lichiang  Range,  lat.  27°  30'  N.,  it 
is  common,    but   there   it   docs   not   flower   until 
June,  and  only  then  in  situations  where  the  win- 
ter   snows    have    entirely    disappeared    and    the 
soil   is  partially   warmed   by   the   sun.        Much 
farther  north  and  west  of  the  above  range,  on 
the  great   MekongSalwin   divide,   it   thrives  ex- 
ceedingly  in   a  more  rigorous  atmosphere.     Mr. 
FoRRE.ST  found  it  there  late  in  May.  He  met  wilh 
■  superb  specimens   in   perfect   flower,   growing  in 
the  first  melted  hollows  of  deep  snowdrifts  in  a 
very  cold  atmosphere,  and  on  ground  which  at 
the  time  was  practically  bog.    Judging  from  this, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  plant  is  a  lover 
of  moisture  and  a  light,  stony  soil.     It  is  a  free- 
flowerer,    normal   plants   generally   bearing   from 
four  to  seven  blooms;  Mr.  Forrest  found  one 
specimen  carrying  11  flowers.     There  appears  to 
be  two  forms,  one  which  may  be  called  the  more 
southern,    having    the    corolla    widely-expanded 
when  in  full  bloom ;  the  other,  or  more  northern, 
having  the  petals  incurved,  somewhat  after  the 
habit  of  a  Trollius.    Our  illustration  is  reproduced 
from   a   photograph   of  a   plant   growing   on   the 
Lichiang  Range,  and   is  probably  the  first  pub- 
lished showing  the  plant  in  its  native  habitat. 

Proposed  Orchid  Show  and  Conference. 

— At  the  meeting  of  the  Orchid  Ciinnnittee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  UuRNEV  Fowler, 
statovl  that  several  Orchidists  had  cxpresse:l 
opinions  to  the  effect  that  an  autumn  Orchid 
show  and  conference  were  desirable,  and  he 
wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  in 
order  that  he  might  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Council.  The  members  of  the  Committee  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  project  ought  to  be 
carried  out,  and  the  majority  voted  for  the  first 
meeting  to  take  place  in  November,  1912. 

Royal  Meteoroloqical  Society. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  will  "be  held  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  November  15, 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  :  1,  "  The 
Abnormal  Summer  of  1911,"  by  .Mr.  Charles 
IIardinc;  2,  "Notes  on  .Solar  Halos."  by  Jlr. 
WAi.TKii  L\ni)F.\.  M.  A. 

The  Preservation  of  Trees  at  Chiswick. 
• — The  Lombardy  Poplars  which  .stand  opposite 
to  the  I>.  and  S.W.  Railway  Station  at  Chis- 
wick are  not  to  be  sacrificed  during  the  widen- 
ing of  the  road  at  that  point.  The  Sinndard, 
which  reports  this  decision  of  the  Chiswick  Coun- 
cil, states  that  it  has  been  arrived  at  in  deference 
to  strongly-expressed  local  public  opinion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  successful  intervention  of 
the  public  in  this  case  may  encourage  similar 
efforts  elsewhere 


National   Chrysanthemum    Society.  —  A 

conference  will  be  held  by  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand, 
on  Monday,  December  4,  at  7  p.m.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  by  the  President,  Sir  Albert 
RoLLiT.  Papers  will  be  read  by  Jlr.  F.  W. 
Ladds  on  "  The  Culture  of  Disbudded  and  Spray 
Blooms,"  and  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Cragg  on  "  Soil 
Preparation,  and  the  use  of  some  Chemical 
Foods."  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Royal  Venetian  Chamber, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 29,  at  6.15  p.m.  for  6.45  p.m.  Tickets  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  RiCHAr;r)  A. 
Witty,  72,  Savoriiakc  RJad,  Gosptfl  Oak, 
London. 

British  Linen  Bank  Horticultural 
Society.— Owing  to  the  success  of  the  flower 
show  held  in  July  last,  at  the  British  Linen 
Bank,  London,  a  society  composed  of  members 
of  the  staff  has  now  ■  been  formed  under  the 
above  title.  At  the  first  general  meeting  held 
on  the  26th  ult.,  a  committee  of  management 
was  elected,  and  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  framing  of  rules  and  other 
details.  We  truft  that  this  will  be  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  practice  that  may  eventually  be- 
come popular  in  all  the  large  banks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Dean,  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  who  were  married  in  the  I'arish 
Church  of  Slillbrook.  Southampton,  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1854,  passed  the  57th  anniversary  of  their 
wedding  on  the  4th  inst.  Both  are  in  excel- 
lent health  and  lead  active  lives.  Mrs.  Dean 
completes  hor  81st  year  next  March,  and  Mr. 
Dean  his  80th  year.  The  latter,  who  has  been 
one  of  the  horticultural  instructors  under  the 
Surrey  Technical  and  Education  Committee  for 
20  years,  is  still"  able  to  give  lectures  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  during  the  winter  months, 
and  in  summer  engages  in  the  judging  of  cottage 
gardens  and  allotments  and  rural  flower  chows. 
His  first  contribution  to  the  <,'rnd'iiei:-<' 
Clironirle  was  published  some  45  years  since. 
and  he  has  been  a  fio<iiicnt  contributor  from  then 
to  the  present  d.iy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson. —At  the  Paris 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  opened  on  the  .^rd 
inst.,  this  wiUkiiown  gardener  at  Woburn  Park, 
the  residence  of  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  obtained 
a  series  of  successes.  He  entered  in  five  classes, 
staging  in  each  case  some  grand  blooms,  which 
were  the  admiration  of  the  numerous  visitors. 
The  exhibits  were  all  grouped  together,  and 
occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in  the  show, 
and  the  taste  displayed  in  their  arrjingemcnt  was 
of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  jury  awarded  the 
exhibitor  a  work  of  art,  three  large  gold  medals, 
and  a  large  silver-gilt  medal.  Mr.  Stevenson 
exhibited  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  National 
Horticultural   Society   of   France. 

English  Exhibitors  Abroad.  -At  the  recent 
Paris  Show,  Messrs.  Stuart,  Low  &  Co.  staged 
Carnations  in  vases,  for  which  they  received  a 
well-deserved  award.  In  the  Orchid  Room  our 
representative  noticed  a  collection  of  Cypri- 
p-3dium  labinta,  from  Mr.  Edward  V.  Low.  We 
hope  in  our  next  issue  to  give  a  report  of  the 
Paris  Show,  pressure  on  our  space  preventing 
us  from  doing  so  this  week. 

Sandgate  Arbor  Day.— At  a  meeting  held  at 
Enbrook  on  the  4th  inst.,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  instituting  a  local  Arbor  Day,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  "  That  the  first  celebration 
of  Arbor  Day  in  Sandgate  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, December  2."  .Arrangements  were  made 
for  a  lecture  to  be  given  on  November  22  by  Mr. 
E.  D.  Till,  of  Eynsford,  on  "  The  Origin  and 
Use  of  Arbor  Day." 


Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes. — Mr.  Elderbrrt  F. 
Hawes,  for  th-e  past  15  years  garden  superin- 
tendent for  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's 
Park,  has  retired  from  this  position.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  services  the  Council  has  awarded 
Jlr.  Hawes  the  Society's  gold  medal,  a  unique 
distinction  for  a  member  ol  the  staff.  The  em- 
ployees have  presented  him  with  a  gold  albert.  As 
principal  of  a  new  school  of  horticulture  now  be- 
ing established  at  Hampstead,  to  be  known  as  the 
Imperial  School  of  'British  Horticulture,  Mr. 
H.\WES  will  find  ample  scope  for  further  work. 

Winchmore  Hill  Park.  —  The  Middlesex 
County  Council  is  granting  £5,625  towards  the 
purchase  by  the  Southgate  District  Council  of 
90  acres  of  land  at  Winchmore  Hill  for  the 
formation  of  a  public  park.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  is  to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  not, 
however,  in  the  usual  haphazard  way,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  prn|i:^rly  planned  scheme. 

Payment  on  Delivery.- Ii  is  curious  that 
in  a  commercial  country  no  simple  means  exists 
whereby  the  vendor  and  purchaser  are  insured 
against  dishonesty  on  the  one  side  or  other  when 
transacting  a  small  affair.  A  case  has  been 
brought  recently  to  our  notice,  and  as  it  is  not 
unique  we  may  use  it  to  illustrate  our  point. 
A  advertises  for  a  certain  commodity,  B  writes 
to  say  that  he  w-ill  provide  it  on  certain  terms 
to  be  paid  in  advance,  A  sends  the  money  and  B 
decamps.  We  have  urged  more  than  once  that 
it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  small  traders  if 
the  Post-office  would  institute  some  such  sys- 
tem as  is  in  vogue  in  France,  That  system  in 
the  above  case  would  work  as  follows : — B  re- 
plies to  A's  advertisement  and  a,sks  for  pre  p.ay- 
nient.  A  replies  that  he  will  pay  on  delivery, 
and  B's  career  of  dishonesty  is  interrupted. 
The  fact  that  under  pre.sent  circumstances  when 
.•V,  irate,  invokes  the  police,  it  is  found  that  B 
has  left  behind  him  piles  of  envelopes,  which 
indicate  that  the  victimised  are  many  B 
changes  his  address  and  name  and  continues 
his  nefarious  practice  in  the  certitude  that  the 
simple  are  still  with  us,  and  that  for  such  the 
VIrar  nf    Wuh.jifld  was  written   in   vain. 

The  University  of  Manchester  New 
Botanical  Laboratories, — The  new  botanical 
li.boralories  of  the  Univei.sily  of  .Mancliister  were 
formally  declared  open  by  Dr.  Scott  on  Friday, 
November  3,  The  laboratories,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  separate  building  in  the  new  botani- 
cal block,  are  admirably  planned.  The  building, 
which  consists  of  four  main  floors  and  two  mez- 
zanines, was  designed  by  Mr.  Paul  Water- 
house,  It  provides  ample  accommodation, 
not  only  for  large  cla.sses  of  elementary  students, 
but  also  for  more  advanced  classes  and  for  re- 
search work.  Ample  space  is  set  apart  both  for 
paliBobotany  and  for  cryptogamic  botany,  both 
of  which  branches  are  actively  pursued  by  the 
botanical  staff  of  the  university,  the  former 
branch  under  Professor  Wf.iss,  who  mai.itains 
the  traditions  established  by  Williamson,  and 
the  latter  branch  under  Professor  Lang,  The 
cryptogamic  department  is  concerned  not  only 
with  purely  scientific  investigations,  but  also 
with  those  relating  to  diseases  of  plants  and  their 
economic  bearings  on  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. In  connection  with  the  economic  side,  the 
university  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
perimental ground  on  the  Behrens  Estate,  Fal- 
lowfield,  where  experiments  in  genetics  and  kin- 
dred subjects  are  conducted.  The  cost  of  the 
new  buildings  is  about  £12,000,  towards  which 
sum  Mrs,  C.  J.  Spence  has  contributed  £1,000. 
After  the  fonnal  opening,  Dr,  Scott  delivered  an 
address,  which  dealt  largely  with  the  work  of  the 
late  Professor  Williamson,  the  first  professor 
of  botany  in  the  Owens  College.    Later  on  in  his 
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address  Dr.  Scott  referred  to  the  connection  of 
botanical  studies  with  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. Students  for  the  degree  of  B.Rc.  in  agri- 
culture obtain  in  the  Manchester  University  their 
training  partly  at  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Holmes  Chapei  and  partly  at  the  university,  and 
tills  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of 
the  professorship  of  Willwmson,  who  used  to 
go  about  lecturing,  among  other  subjects,  on 
farming.  He,  Dr.  Scott,  had  been  asked  to  say 
something  on  this  subject,  about  which  he 
did  not  profess  to  know  a  great  deal.  In  Hamp- 
shire there  were  a  number  of  small  holdings,  not 
under  the  County  Council,  which  were  so  far  a 
failure,  but  by  means  of  co-operation  better 
things  were  hoped  for.  One  felt  that  here  agri- 
cultural science  might  be  able  to  help.  What 
was  wanted  was  to  help  those  who  had  been 
trained  on  the  land,  so  that  they  might  remain 
on  the  land  and  be  able  to  make  a  decent  living. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Scott  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Edward  Donner,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Weis-s. 

PoTATOS  FOR  AUSTRALIA.— In  our  issue  of 
July  22  we  discussed  the  proclamation  by 
the  Governor-General  uf  the  Commonwealth, 
which  appeared  in  the  Gazelle  of  March  25,  1911. 
Under  that  proclamation  it  was  impossible  for 
British  firms  to  send  Potatos  for  seed  or  for  food 
to  Australia.  It  has  now  to  be  noted  that  the 
impossible  condition  contained  in  sub.  clause  G 
of  the  March  proclamation  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  condition  was  that  senders  had  to  declare 
that  the  Potatos  were  grown  at  least  20  miks 
from  any  place  known,  after  due  investigation, 
to  be  or  to  have  been  within  five  years  infested 
with  either  the  common  Potato  disease  or  the 
new  black  wart  disease.  The  new  conditions  are 
reasonable,  and  will  permit,  in  most  seasons,  of 
business  being  carried  on.  They  are  as  follow  ; — 
The  importation  of  Potatos  is  prohibited  from 
any  country  unless  (1)  They  are  accompanied  by 
an  official  certificate,  dated  and  signed  by  a 
responsible  officer  of  a  Government  department 
of  the  country  of  origin,  identifying  the  Potatos, 
specifying  the  quantity,  and  certifying  (a)  that 
at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  certificate  they 
were  on  inspection  found  free  from  disease 
caused  by  Phytophthora  infestans  (known  as 
Irish  Blight)  and  from  the  disease  Synchytrium 
endobioticum  (known  as  Potato  canker,  black 
scab,  warty  disease,  or  Cauliflower  disease  in 
rotates) ;  (b)  that  they  were  grown  in  the 
country  named ;  (r)  that  they  were  grown  on 
premises  known,  after  due  investigation,  not  to 
be  or  to  have  been  during  the  preceding  12 
months  infested  with  either  of  the  said  diseases ; 
(d)  that  they  were  packed  in  the  country  of 
origin  in  clean  new  packages.  (2)  The  bags, 
crates,  or  other  packages  coiUaining  the  Potatos 
are  marked  on  the  outside  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  and  with  other  distinguishing 
mark  or  marks.  Provided  that  the  Minister  may 
permit  Potatos  which  are  certified  by  a  Quaran- 
tine Officer  to  be  free  from  disease  to  be  imported 
under  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Minister  may  think  fit  to  impose.  The  last  clause 
permits  a  Minister  to  open  a  very  wide  door.  We 
cannot  see  how  it  is  to  operate  unless  a  Common- 
wealth Quarantine  Oflicer  be  present  at  the  port 
of  embarkation.  No  sender  will  ship  subject  to 
the  risk  of  a  cargo  or  even  a  parcel  being  con- 
demned on  arrival  by  the  Quarantine  Officer.  This 
fresh  proclamation  was  published  in  the  Common- 
viealth  of  AuxlraUa  Gazelle  on  July  29,  and 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
nince  then,  on  September  15,  the  new  conditions 
are  repealed  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  con- 
cerned, and  Western  Australia  goes  back  to  the 
regulations  of  March  25,  published  in  our  issue  of 
July  22,  in  so  far  that  Potatos  after  being  landed 
are  to  be  grown  for  the  first  year  in  quarantine. 


OPUNTIA  MIS80URIEN8I8  (POLVACANTHA). 

One  would  not  e.xpect  to  meet  with  druiiglit- 
resisting  plants  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  British 
Columbia,  for  the  annual  rainfall  of  the  di.strict 
is  50  inches.  Opuntia  missouriensis  (see  fig.  146), 
however,  grows  in  plenty  in  certain  localities  on 
th?  sea  coast  of  Vancouver  L^and.  The  plant 
is  hardy,  and  produces  handsome  yellow  flowers 
in  abundance,  the  flowering  season  being  July 
and  August.  Opuntia  missouriensis  grows  wild 
on  sunny  rocks  in  company  with  Eriophyllum 
cespitosum  and  Brodisea  grandiflora  near  to  the 
sea,  where  almost  all  other  vegetation  witherj 
early  in  the  year.  If  it  were  afforded  a  dry. 
sunny  place  on  the  rockery  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  glass  in  the  winter  it  should  succeed  in 
Britain,  as  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  growing  wild.     It.  Ghndennnirj. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Edilois  do  ncl  hold  tht'insdves  responsibli  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

International  Exhibition  of  1912.— Tho 

publication  of  the  revised  scale  of  entrance 
charges  to  this  exhibition  makes  possible  some 
comment  on  them,  and  on  your  editorial  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary 
R.H.S  Fellow.  By  "ordinary"  is  meant  the 
subscriber  of  one  guinea  per  annum,  who  repre- 
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sents  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  entire 
Society.  Not  to  occupy  your  space  with  figures, 
the  amended  scale  is  virtually  a  refusal  by  the 
directors  to  make  any  abatement  to  the  great 
body  of  the  R.H.S.  for  admission  during  the  best 
part  of  the  best  days.  And  this  is  all  that  the 
Council  olf  the  R.H.S.  has  obtained  for  the  great 
body  of  its  supporters  in  return  for  a  grant  of 
£5,000.  given  or  pledged,  out  of  their  furtds.  The 
only  reply  to  remonstrances  is  that  the  Council 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exhibition,  and  is 
powerless  in  this  matter  of  the  entrance  charges^ 
surely  a  most  extraordinary  and  indefensible  posi- 
tion. Your  plea  that  these  high  charges  may  be 
necessary  for  the  financial  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion has  no  weight  as  regards  the  R.H.S.  The 
Council  could  have  ascertained  beforehand  that 
there  would  be  this  necessity  of  high  charges, 
and  it  has  morally,  if  not  legally,  exceeded  its 
powers  in  granting  a  great  sum  to  an  exhibition 
which  puts  the  bulk  of  its  Fellows  into  an  im- 
possible or  inferior  position  as  regards  admission. 
Similarly,  your  argument  that  the  Council's 
grant  is  a  donation  and  not  a  payment  for  tickets 
seems  to  me  false.  The  Council  can  only  make 
grants  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  and, 
by  implication,  for  the  advancement  first  and 
foremost  of  its  own  Fellows.  But  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  such  advancement  if  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  exhibition.  In  brief,  such  a 
grant  to  this  exhibition  can  be  justified  only  if 
it  brings  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  exhibition 
within  easy  reach  of  the  entire  body  of  Fellows. 


I  write  as  a  Fellow  of  the  R.H.S.,  and  not  as  one 
of  the  general  public.  But  there  must  surely  be 
something  wrong  about  admission  charges  which 
are  double  what  they  were  in  1866,  although  the 
people  of  small  means  who  are  interested  in  hor- 
ticulture are  tenfold,  or,  possibly,  a  hundredfold, 
more  in  number  in  1011.  G.'  H.  Eiujhheart, 
V.M.H. 

1  note  with  pleasure  the  altered  charges 

for  admission  to  this  exhibition,  cspscially  for 
professional  gardeners,  as  a  big  railway  journey, 
together  with  hotel  expenses  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  original  scale,  would  have  made  it  a  strain 
to  many,  no  doubt  besides  myself,  who  think  that 
an  annual  visit  to  a  big  show  is  an  absolute 
necessity  nowadays  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  as 
to  whether  all  professionals  are  to  be  included  in 
the  new  arrangements ;  that  is,  both  business 
men  and  gentlemen's  gardeners.  C.  H.  E., 
Mmiihlrs,  S.  Wales.  [All  professional  gardenera 
are  included. — Eds.] 

. My  friend,  Mr.  Hemsley,  in  his  note  on 

this  subject,  in  your  last  issue  (p.  324),  does  not 
state  the  whole  ease  when  he  says  that  "  the  ex- 
hibition of  1856  was  a  great  financial  success." 
It  was  a  great  success  in  the  end,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  period  originally  fixed  for  holding  the 
show,  the  financial  results  were  most  disastrous, 
and  it  was  only  by  keeping  the  show  open  several 
days  longer,  by  arrangement  with  the  principal 
exhibitors,  that  financial  success  came.  It  was. 
the  popular  shillings  taken  during  the  last  few 
days  that  saved  the  situation,  bought  the  Lindley 
Library,  and  put  £1,000  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Gardeners'   Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Sencx. 

Judging  AT  THE  Fruit  Show  (see  p.  310). — 
Fuirplaij  raises  a  shadowy  goblin  when  he  urges 
that  judges  will  be  biassed  in  their  judgments  if 
they  look  over  the  show  whilst  it  is  in  progress  of 
arrangement.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  judge 
from  turning  over  any  card  in  a  class  in  which  lie 
may  be  judging,  before  making  the  award,  if  he 
desired  to  do  so'?  FairpUnj  must  rest  assured 
that  not  one  who  acted  as  a  judge  at  the  recent 
R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  was  in  the  least  biassed,  or 
would  be  capable  of  using  any  knowledge  he 
possessed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  unfair 
award.  Not  till  the  hall  was  cleared  of  the 
visitors  did  the  judges  know  which  class  or 
classes  they  were  required  to  examine.  It  is  to 
be  deplored  that  such  distrustful  and  unfounded 
suggestions  are  raised  by  Fair  play,  as  they  have 
no  foundation.     A  Juchje. 

Agricultural  Education. — All  engaged  in 
the  work  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  instruc- 
tion are  indebted  to  you  for  your  timely  article  in 
last  week's  issue  on  agricultural  education.  You 
have  stated  what  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  to  directly  apply  the  instruction,  after  the 
schemes  and  regulations  governing  it  have  been 
turned  out  for  their  guidance  by  theorists.  No- 
thing short  of  giving  full  control  over  land  ques- 
tions, and  all  the  education  connected  therewith, 
to  one  particular  board  representing  the  practical 
side,  will  ever  bring  matters  to  that  progressive 
stage  which  those  interested  are  longing  to  see. 
Under  the  present  system,  excellent  practical 
instructors  are  so  hemmed  in  by  theoretical  ma- 
chinery and  administration  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  in  many  instances  for  their  work,  how- 
ever good,  to  come  to  full  fruition.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  it* 
cfficers,  have  for  a  long  period  recognised  this, 
and  no  doubt  would,  if  permitted,  have  speedily 
remedied  matters,  had  not  the  funds,  which  should' 
have  been  theirs  for  the  purpose,  been  entrusted 
to  the  inexperienced  Board  of  Education.  With 
full  control,  and  the  necessary  funds  at  their 
disposal,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  proper  and  practical 
system  of  education.  With  inspectors  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  local  committees 
selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  men  of  wide  practical  experience, 
this  could  be  done  now.  At  present  we  find  many 
students  crammed  full  of  theory,  yet  lacking  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  the  foundations  which  have 
been  laid  at  considerable  cost  to  the  community, 
have  to  be  broken  up  and  relaid  before  any  prac- 
tical good  results.  Were  trained  professional 
men  in  charge  of  the  subjects  at  every  stage, 
such  a  condition  would  be  impossible,  as  experi- 
ence would  rub  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  experi- 
ence, science  would  be  available  for  practice  and 
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practice  available  for  science,  and  by  this  means 
a  system  of  education  would  be  evolved  which 
would  place  a  great  wealth-producing  industry  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, adverse  weather  conditions,  attacks  of 
insect  and  fungus  pssts,  uncongenial  soils, 
troublesome  markets,  and  so  on.  I  trust  your 
suggestions  may  find  their  way  to  the  proper 
■quarters,  and  that  the  outcome  will  be  the  re- 
versal of  the  present  policy,  which  cannot  be 
conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
In.<tru(:t'>r. 

Seedling  Apples.— Jlr  Edward  A.  Bunyards 
contribution  relative  to  seedling  Apples  in  your 
issue  of  October  21  induces  me  to  give  my  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  am, 
perhaps,  mainly  justified  by  the  length  of  time 
the  matter  has  been  under  my  observation.  From 
the  advent  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  in  the  60's 
of  the  past  century,  I  attempted  to  include  this 
king  of  Apples  amongst  a  collection  of  be-st- 
known  sorts,  but,  finding  myself  disappointed  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  fruits  during  successive 
years,  I  sowed  seeds  of  the  true  New  York 
variety.  I  grew  the  least  weakly-looking  amongst 
them  for  several  decades,  but  its  nature  was  and 
remains  "  Crab  " ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  no 
bloom  ever  appeared  :  besides  which,  the  tree 
was  the  dirtiest  among  many  sorts,  and  suffered 
regularly  from  American  blight  beyond  what  I 
have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  In  the  end,  about  10 
years  ago,  I  grafted  the  seodling  on  the  British 
paradise  stock,  and  possess  to  this  day  five 
grafted  trees,  one  a  cordon  of  four  leads,  the 
others  being  single  cordons,  one  of  which  is 
planted  against  a  tall  paling  10  feet  high,  whera 
)t  shows  such  vigour  as  it  is  capable  of,  but  so 
far  without  any  signs  of  flower-buds.  American 
blight  is  not  very  troublesome  here.  Before 
I  came,  some  three  years  ago,  from  Sidcup, 
Kent,  to  live  in  this  pleasant  northern  town  with 
the  entire  contents  of  my  southern  garden  tran.v 
ferred,  there  was  on  a  single  occasion  one  single 
bunch  of  blossom  on  one  of  the  grafted  single 
cordons,  but,  unfortunately,  no  fruit  set.  There 
is  no  change  from  the  smallness  of  the  foliage 
and  cpines,  and,  as  from  the  very  first,  the  wood 
is  thin  and  tougli,  with  numerous  thin  laterals 
and  spines.  The  opportunity  is  favourable  to 
mention  a  great  failure  of  crops  on  hundreds  of 
trees  in  my  garden  this  year,  the  effect  of  the 
drought  in  the  earlier  summer  months.  But  a 
rather  curious  exception  is  that  the  American 
varieties,  Benoni,  .\lother,  and  Wealthy,  have 
exceeded  all  my  previous  experience,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  Our  British  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  a  few  others  are  equally  dis- 
tinguished. The  natural  soil  here  is  pure  sea 
sand,  extending  to  several  miles  from  high-water 
mark  at  the  coast,  narrow  stretches  of  a  peaty, 
Iboggy  nature  excepted,  the  result  being  that  suc- 
cess in  gardening  at  this  seaside  place  depends 
upon  the  soil  brought  by  railways,  a  matter  which 
renders  gardening  a  serious  expense.  H.  II. 
Kaschen,  liirhdah.  South  port,  Lancashire,. 

Celery  Disease  (seo  p.  310). — .\  few  years 
ago  I  was  much  troubled  with  disease  in  my 
Celery  plaiits,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
its  appearance.  In  October.  1907,  I  sent  some 
freshly-dug  plants  to  the  authorities  at  the  Uni- 
versity College,  Reading,  and  the  disease  was 
named  Phyllosticta  Apii.  How  far  this  disease 
differs  from  Ceriospora  Apii  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  I  cannot  say.  In  the  reply  that  I 
received  from  Rfading.  a  probable  cause  was 
given — the  use  of  pigs'  dung,  inasmuch  as  the 
pigs  might  have  eaten  some  refuse  or  another 
containing  spores  of  the  disease,  which  would 
pass  through  the  bodies  of  tha  animals  without 
destroying  their  powers  of  germinating.  I  was 
advised  to  ccllect  and  burn  all  the  affected  leaves 
and  not  to  grow  Celery  on  the  same  ground  for  a 
few  years.  All  the  manure  used  in  the  garden 
here  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  pigs' 
dung.  In  1907,  when  the  attack  was  worst,  the 
manure  .was  rather  frvlsh  when  put  into  the 
bottom  of  the  trenches.  In  the  summer  of  1908 
I  planted  Celery  in  ground  which  had  not  been 
cropped  with  this  vegctabia  for  more  than  20 
y.?ars,  if  ever  befor?,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
iiway  from  where  the  crop  was  grown  in  1907. 
The  manure  was  the  same — farmyard,  including 
pigs'  Hung — only  more  decayed,  but  only  about 
one-third  the  quantity  previously  employed  was 
used.  In  that  year  no  trace  of  the  di<c;iKe  waj 
noticed,  nor  in"  1909,  in  which  year  the  Celery 


was  grown  in  entirely  fresh  ground,  with  similar 
manure  and  of  the  same  quantity  as  in  1908. 
Last  year  the  Celery  was  planted  a  short  distance 
from  the  ground  that  bore  the  1908  crop,  similar 
,  manure  and  the  same  quantity  being  used.  All 
went  well  until  the  middle  of  September,  when 
trac3s  of  the  disease  showed  themselves.  I  at 
once  sprayed  the  plants  with  Bordeau.x  mixture, 
and  continued  spraying  once  a  fortnight  until  the 
frost  set  in,  with  good  results,  for  the  disease  did 
not  spread,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  the  crop. 
This  season  the  Celery  is  growing  in  the  same 
ground  selected  in  1907.  with  similar  manure,  de- 
cayed, and  in  less  quantity.  I  cannot  say  if  any 
trace  of  disease  would  have  showed  itself,  for 
I  did  not  wait  until  it  appeared,  but  commenced 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  about  the 
second  week  in  August,  and  continued  spraying 
at  intervals  until  10  days  ago.  The  plants  are 
clean  and  healthy,  with  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
diseae.  In  1907,  when  the  disease  was  so  bad  here, 
I  gave  surplus  plants  to  a  cottager  for  his  garden  ; 
he  planted  them  in  ground  without  manure,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  disease  in  his  garden.  The 
plants  were  pricked  out  in  the  same  cold  pit  as 
those  which  I  planted,  and  which  were  so  badly 
diseased,  ily  experience  is  that  the  soil  or 
manure  is  the  source  of  infection,  and  not  the 
seed.  During  the  years  1906-07-08,  the  disease 
was  very  bad  in  several  gardens  in  this  district, 
but  this"  season  I  have  heard  no  complaints,  and 
only  in  ona  garden  has  spraying  been  practised. 
The  disease  showed  itself  here  in  the  form  of 
ivregularly -shaped,  brown  spots  on  the  leaves ;  at 
the  same  time,  traces  could  be  noticed  in  the 
stems,  and  also  in  the  roots.  It  spreads  very 
quickly  all  over  the  bed,  and  eventually  the 
plants  ret.  We  grow  about  2.250  plants  each 
season,  and  in  1907  more  than  1,500  were  unfit 
for  use.  J.  Jaques,  Bryanfton  Gardens,  Bland- 
ford. 

This  disease  is,  i-n'iappily,  not  confined 

to  Irelan.l.  I  have  not  seen  growing  plants 
affected  by  it,  although  Celery  has  come  under 
my  notice  in  many  places,  but  several  diseased 
leaves  have  been  sent  me  from  time  to  time. 
It  may  interest  Mr.  Calthorpe  to  learn  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  leaflet 
descriptive  of  the  disease  and  its  treatment.  But 
for  any  treatment  to  be  effective,  it  needs  to  bo 
applied  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  recommend  spraying  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  three  times  at  least,  at 
intervals  of  a  week.  All  the  affected  leaves 
should  be  gathered  and  burnt.  The  spraying  of 
Celery  with  a  poisonous  solution  is  not  desirable, 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it ;  but  if  the  fungus 
appsars,  it  must  be  done.     .1.  D. 

Hoggs  "Fruit  Manual'  (sec  pp.  272  nn:l 
294).-  -I  agree  with  .1.  D.,  on  the  latter  page,  as 
to  striking  out  varieties  of  no  general  merit  in 
any  new  edition  published.  When  sending  you 
an  occasional  note.  I  generally  put  my  thoughts 
on  paper  twice,  if  not  thrice,  before  posting. 
Even  then,  they  require  distilling  again  by  you. 
In  my  first  nntes  I  put  down  "expurgated  edi- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  new  varieties,"  but 
struck  it  out  and  tried  again.  I  find  now  that 
the  last  edition  of  the  Manual  can  be  purchased 
for  £1  10s.,  but  I  fear  that  this  is  a  prohibitive 
price  for  gardeners  generally.  It  is  to  me,  any- 
how.     YorMiIre   Gardener. 

-The  question  of  a  revision  or  a  new 


edition  of  The  Fruit  Manval  needs  no  excuse 
for  its  discussion  at  the  presient  mpment.  Your 
correspondent  A.  D.  advises  a  "  supplement," 
whilst  in  other  quarters  a  new  edition  is  recom- 
mended. It  will  be  perhaps  well,  however,  to 
consider  first  if  the  present  form  of  this  invalu- 
able work  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  before 
taking  steps  to  supplement  or  revise  it.  In  con- 
sidering this  it  is  necessary  to  realite  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  readers  asking  for  a  new  work 
(1)  the  am?.tour  fruit-grower,  the  nurseryman 
who  does  not  make  a  speciality  of  fruit,  and  the 
gardener ;  and  (2)  the  fruit  expert.  Those  in 
the  first  class  require  a  concise  work  to  which 
they  can  refer  for  synonyms  and  short  descrip- 
tions of  fruit,  season,  general  habit  and  require- 
ments of  the  different  varieties.  But  the  ex- 
pert desires  full  and  minute  descriptions  of  fruit, 
leaves,  flower,  wood  and  growth,  with  such 
historical  information  as  can  be  established.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  work  of  Dr.  Hogg 
falls  between  these  two  cla-ees.  The  descrip- 
tions,   being   largely   limited   to   fruit,    are    not 


full  enough  for  the  expert,  and  rather  too  techni- 
cal for  the  amateur  gardener.  The  information 
given  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  determine 
with  absolute  certainty  the  identity  of  many 
varieties,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  de- 
scriptions of  fruit  alone  can  ever  suffice.  The 
botanist  requires  for  his  determinations  not  only 
fruits,  but  flowers,  leaves,  stem ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  plant,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
minute  differences  between  varieties  of  fruits 
are  at  any  rate  as  difficult  to  determine  as 
those  of  botanical  species,  on  which  the  sys- 
tematist  exercises  his  skill.  As  an  example  of 
the  two  different  works  I  would  suggest  the 
Guide  Pratique  a  ramateur  des  Fruits  by 
Thomas,  Snd  the  masterly  and  exhaustive  works 
of  Mas,  published  as  Le  Verger,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  as  I'omologie  Generate. 
The  formal-  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
judicious  compression  and  terse  description  may 
bring  together  in  the  volume.  In  the  space  of 
an  octavo  volume  of  385  pages,  over  3,000  varie- 
ties are  described,  and  some  17,000  synonyms 
given.  In  Le  Verger  both  sides  of  a  page  are 
given  to  minute  description  of  one  variety,  and 
it  forms — for  the  expert — a  work  of  reference 
which,  for  detail  and  accuracy,  has  not  been  sur- 
passed.     Edward  A.   Bun  yard. 


SCOTLAND. 

PriESENTATIOX  TO  A  SCOTTISH 
GARDENER. 
Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  gardener  at  Ballater, 
who  is  leaving  for  New  Zealand,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  his  numerous  friends  with  a  purse  of 
sovereigns,  and  Mrs.  Bain,  with  a  gold  brooch. 
The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  Anderson, 
of  Oakhall,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.  The 
members  of  the  local  lodges  of  Kreemasons  have 
also  made  presentations  to  Mr.  Bain  for  services 
rendered  to  the  craft. 

THE    CALTON    HILL    IMPROVEMENT. 

The  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Calton 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  j-eferred  to  in  our  issue  of 
October  28,  is  not  meeting  with  general  ac- 
ceptance, as  the  estimated  cost  turns  out  to  bs 
£10,CC0.         

soci£:tie:s. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Novt^iBER  7. — There  was  only  a  moderate  ex- 
hibition at  the  fortniglUly  meeting,  held  on 
Tuesday  last.  Some  of  the  exhibits  were  ex- 
ceptionally good,  notably  the  pot  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  winter-flowering  Begonias,  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Nerines  from 
Mr.  Frank  Lilley's  Jersey  Nursery,  Begonias 
and  Ferns  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  ^lAY  &  Sons, 
and  several  exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums.  The 
Floral  Committkk  awarded  Messrs.  Vkitch  a 
gold  medal  and  granted  eight  Awards  of  Merit 
to  novelties  exhibited  by  various  raisers.  Mr. 
O.  F.  Moore  was  awarded  a  Lindley  Medal  for 
a  choice  collection  of  Orchids,  and  the  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  two  First-class  Certifi- 
cates, two  Awards  of  Merit,  and  one  Certificato 
of  Appreciation.  No  award  of  any  kind  was 
made  by  the  Frdit  and  Vegetaiii.e  Committee. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  cf  the  Fellows  Mr. 
James' Hudson  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Culture 
of  the  Fig  in  Pots  "  {see  p.  343). 

Floral  Committee. 

Pr:s-i!l:  Jlessrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Henry  B. 
M,ay  (Chairmen) ;  and  Messrs.  Chas.  Dixon,  \V.  P. 
Thomson,  C.  Blick,  W.  J.  James,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
W.  Howe,  Jno.  Green,  W.  J.  Bean,  G.  Reuthe, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  .1.  Jennings,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
H.  J.  Cntbnsh,  Jno.  Dickson.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Charles  E.  Shea.  Chas,  E;  Pe  rson,  E.  H,  Jenkins, 
George  Paul,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  Gcorgo 
Gordon,   and  James  Hudson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  filled  a  large  table  with  IBegonias 
raised  from  tub?rous  vanoties  crossed  with  B. 
socotrana.  On  this  occasion,  Messrs.  Veitch 
showed  three  seedlings  each  exhibiting  a  distinct 
break  in  cclcir',  and  all  three  received  awards. 
Amongst  the  cidar  sorts  nr:^o  v.,-..:  more  beautiful 
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than  Elatior,  of  rose-carmine  colour  and  with  a 
centre  like  a  small  Camellia.  Mrs.  Heal,  Julius 
(double  pink  flowers),  and  Agatha  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  collection.  Messrs.  Veitch  were 
also  the  exhibitors  of  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
iH  pots,  the  display  forming  the  largest  group  in 
the  hall.  They  were  all  of  the  decorative  type, 
and  magnificently  grown.  The  finest  were  Yellow 
Cap  (golden  vellow),  Red  Cap  (rosy-crimson, 
tipped  with  yellow),  White  Cap,  Kathleen  Thomp- 
son (crimson,  tipped  with  gold),  Greennig  s 
Caprice  (rosv-mauve),  John  Shrmipton  (rich  crim- 
son). Daphne  (yellow,  •'  shot  "  with  terra-cotU  , 
Ladvsmith  (rose-pink),  !\lary  Richardson  (bronze), 
aiKfCountess  of  Edmont.     (Gold  Medal,) 

-\Iessrs.  SruABT  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  a  very  bright  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions of  the  perpetual-blooming  type.  Such  popu- 
lar sorts  as  Rose  Enchantress,  Wiiisor,  Pink  De- 
lii'ht.  Beacon,  Perfection,  and  Lady  Almgton 
were  arranged  in  large  sheaves  with  greenery  and 
a  "round  of  Ferns.   ^(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  showed 
Bf'onias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  mclud- 
iu.^Agatha  and  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  both 
pink  Varieties,  and  Turnford  Hall,  white,  with 
a  trace  of  rose.  The  plants  were  excellent  speci- 
mens, and  arranged  in  a  setting  of  Ferns.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cuibush  &  Son,  Higligate,  showed 
miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants,  including  well- 
grown  specimens  of  Erica  gracilis,  E.  nivalis,  the 
dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  Jessie,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cut- 
bush  and  Orleans;  Dracfena  Bruantii  variegata 
and  other  kinds.  Oranges  in  fruit,  tiny  plants  of 
Myrtus  communis,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  large 
batch  of  Begonias,  including  Ensign,  Julius,  Mrs. 
Heal,  Elatior,  Emily  Clibran,  and  Winter  Cheer. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  filled 
a  table  with  small  plants  in  pots  of  berried 
shrubs,  all  adaptable  for  indoor  decoration  and  for 
furnishing  window-boxes.  Varieties  of  Pernettya 
mucronata,  Skimmias  of  kinds,  the  best  being 
Skimmia  japonica  Formanii,  and  Aucuba  vera, 
were  all  well  fruited.  Interspersed  in  the  groups 
were  ornamental  Ivies,  and  an  edging  was  made 
with  Euonvmus  latifolius  albus.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey, 
showed  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  all 
flesh  and  pretty  blooms;  also  some  splendid 
Nerines,  prominence  being  given  to  the  large, 
rosv-pink  N.  Bowdenii.  There  were  also  varie- 
ties of  N.  Fothergillii  major  and  N.  Mansellii, 
one  of  the  choicest  being  N.  M.  Salmon  Queen. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries, 
Taunton,  showed  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the 
best  being  New  York  (scarlet,  with  a  wnite  eye), 
Corona  (rosy-pink).  Ascot  (salmon),  Mentmore 
(bright  rose),  Helen  Countess  of  Radnor  (cerise), 
George  Coates  (salmon-red),  and  a  new  variety 
named  Mrs.  V.  Slade  (with  rose-pink  suffusion 
on  a  white  ground). 

Mr.  Geo.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  show-ed  a  few 
Alpines  in  pots  and  numerous  hybrid  Nerines, 
mostly  of  N.  Fothergillii  major.  Other  parents 
were  N.  pudica,  N.  Bowdenii,  and  N.  flexuosa. 
The  largest-flowered  hybrid,  a  derivative  of  N. 
Fothergillii  major  and  N.  Bowdenii,  was  named 
Harold. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
filled  a  table  with  Chrysanthemums  of  all  types, 
tlie  blooms  being  exceedingly  fresh  and  bright. 
Many  were  seedlings,  and  of  these  three  received 
Awards  of  Merit.  Other  new  sorts  that  were 
specially  good  were  Polly  Duncan  (a  yellow  sin- 
gle). White  Lady  (a  single  with  a  yellow  "  ane- 
mone "  eye).  Black  Prince  (dark  crimson),  and 
Snowflake  (with  stiff,  white,  pointed  florets,  set 
off  by  a  well-formed  yellow  disc).  The  white 
Japanese  Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble  promises  to  fur- 
nish exhibitors  with  one  of  the  finest  white  varie- 
ties for  the  show  board ;  it  was  awarded  the 
Silver-gilt  Medal  at  the  recent  Paris  show  offered 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhibition.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  52  and  53,  Lon- 
don Wall,  London,  showed  a  large  assortment  of 
Chrysanthemums,  principally  singles.  There 
were  several  vases  of  the  wliite  Incurved  Mrs. 
W.  Roots,  Moneymaker  (a  very  free-blooming 
white  Japanese  variety),  W.  Beadle  (crimson), 
the  delightful  Pompon  Elsie  Dordan,  Rayonante 
(with  narrow,  pink  florets),  and,  in  the  centre, 
pot  plants  of  the  single  Altrincham  Yellow. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medat) 


'^  A  corner  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  ex- 
hibited by  H.  B.  Brandt,  Esq.,  Capenor,  Nut- 
field,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Heron).  Several  bold 
epergnes  were  filled  with  large  Japanese  blooms, 
giving  the  group  an  imposmg  appearance.  In  the 
foreground  were  mainly  singles  and  decorative 
varieties.  The  flowers  were  set  off  by  autumu- 
tinted  foliage,  Codiseums  (Crotons),  and  Ferns. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  Clu-ysanthemums,  arranging 
them  very  pleasingly,  w'ith  the  specimen  blooms 
of  Japanese  sorts  as  a  background  against  Palms. 
in  the  centre  was  a  stand  of  the  delightful  white 
single  jMensa.  Other  excellent  singles  were  Edith 
P'agram  (the  wliite  florets  stained  with  purple 
and  set  off  by  a  fine  yellow  eye),  Queenie  Jessop 
(yellow),  and  Roupell  Beauty  (crimson).  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  C.  Price  &  A.  B.  Fyfk,  Grove  Park 
Nursery,  Lee,  showed  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums interspersed  with  autumn-tinted  foliage. 
The  yellow  R.  F.  Felton  was  very  good,  also 
Rayonante,  H.  W.  Thorp  (a  w^hite  Incurved  sort), 
and  the  large  Mrs.  G.  C.  Kelly  (the  magenta 
florets  showing  a  silvery  rever.se). 

Mr.  G.  J.  Tubes,  New  Eltham,  Kent,  showed 
a  sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Lizzie  Adcock,  a 
well-known  yellow  market  sort,  the  novelty  hav- 
ing light-bronze  flowers. 

A.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald, 
showed  large  sprays  of  Pernettya  mucronata  with 
clusters  of  berries,  and  trails  of  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla  in  full  fruit. 

A  noteworthy  exhibit  of  floral  paintings  was 
shown  by  Miss  M.  Walters  Anson,  The  Studio, 
3.  Broadway,  Streatham.  The  pictures  were  prin- 
cipally varieties  of  Caladium,  laised  by  Mr. 
Richard  Hoffmann,  Lower  House,  Streatham,  and 
wore  most  faithfully  executed.  (Silver  Banksian 
:\Iedal.) 

Floral  paintings  were  also  sliown  by  Fr.^nk 
Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Green  Lane  Farm,  Chertsey, 
Surrey. 

Awards  of  Merit 

were  recommended  for  the  following  novelties : — 

Carnalion  Baronefis  de  Brienen. — This  is  still 
another  pink-coloured  perpetual-flowering  or  tree 
Carnation.  It  lias  e.<ceptioual  qualities  in  its 
pleasing  tint  and  good  form.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Stuart  Low  &  Co. 

Begonias  Acguhilion,  Exqvhite,  and  Her 
Majest)/. — Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Royal  E.xotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  a  very  fine  display  of  their  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  obtained  from  crossing  Be- 
gonia socotrana  with  ordinary  tuberous-rooted 
varieties.  In  addition  to  the  better-known  sorts, 
three  new  varieties  were  shown,  and  each  gained 
an  Award  of  Merit.  The  first  one,  "Acquisition," 
has  flowers  of  moderate  size,  a  beautiful  pink  in 
colour,  with  paler  centre.  Its  florifeiousness  and 
robust  growth  were  remarkable  features  of  this 
brilliant  novelty.  "  Exquisite  "  may  be  recom- 
mended from  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  larger 
than  those  of  any  Begonia  of  this  type  yet  raised, 
whilst  it  is  certainly  more  vigorous  in  growth. 
The  colour  is  rich  rose,  with  a  lighter  centre  to 
the  flower.  "  Her  Majesty  "  is  quite  distinct  in 
colouring,  being  a  yellowi.sh-salmon,  with  rosy 
margins  to  the  petals.  All  three  novelties  are 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 

C/iry-miitJiem-um  Golden  Cup. — This  is  a 
yellow,  decorative  variety  shown  by  Messrs.  J.A.S. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  "and  Messrs.  W.  Wells 
&  Co.  The  dwarf  plants — some  18  inches  to 
2  feet  high — showed  the  variety  to  be  specially 
valuable  from  the  decorative  point  of  view. 

C.  Golden  King. — This  new  Incurved  variety 
will  rank  amongst  the  finest  exhibition  flowers  in 
this  section.  The  blooms  are  very  large  and  of 
good  form  ;  the  florets  incurve  well,  and  the 
colour  is  a  rich,  golden  vellow.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
V\^.  Wells  &  Co. 

C.  Mrs.  Andrew  Wa/l-er. — This  sport  from  the 
well-known  decorative  variety  Freda  Bedford  is 
of  a  coppery-red  tint.  Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co. 

C.  Percy  Arnold. — This  is  a  beautiful  single 
flower  of  nink  colour  with  white  centre.  From 
W.  G.  RiDGEN,  Esq.,  Engleficld  Green. 


Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair);  and  JNIessrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Harry  J.  Veitch, 
Gurney  Wilson.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  W.  Thompson,, 
G.  F.  Jloore,  T.  Armstrong,  A.  A.  McBean,  W. 
Cobb,  J.  CharlesWorth,  J.  E.  Shill,  J.  Cypher, 
W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  C. 
H.  Curtis,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  Bolton,  R.  B. 
White,  J.  S.  Moss,  de  B.  Crawshay,  C.  Cookson,, 
and  C.  J.  Lucas. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-on-the-Water  (gr. 
Mr.  Page),  was  awarded  a  Lindley  Medal  for  a 
very  fine  group,  in  which  the  prevailing  feature 
was  made  by  about  £0  very  fine  specimens  of 
Dendrobium  Phalsnopsis  Schroderianum,  most 
of  which  had  been  in  the  collection  for  18  years. 
All  were  fine  plants,  varying  considerably  in 
tint,  the  darkest  being  the  variety  rubescens. 
The  pure  white  forms  were  represented  by  twji 
good  examples  of  the  variety  hololeuca.  D.  P. 
Louisa  Deane  had  white  flowers,  with  a  pin/c 
veining  on  the  lip.  A  good  selection  of  hybrids 
of  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  the  white  C.  Bid- 
tonii,  C.  Elatior,  C.  Leeanum  varieties,  a;id 
Laelia  pumila  were  also  included. 

E.  R.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Camden 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Young),  was 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  good 
group  of  well-grown  specimens,  a  rema.rk- 
able  plant  being  his  specimen  of  Cattleya 
Phrygia  (Portia  x  Enid),  a  very  fine  flower  of 
rose-purple  tint,  with  a  well-expanded  dark 
labellum.  The  plant  bore  six  flowers  on  a  spike. 
Hybrids  of  L»lia  Perrinii  included  several  good 
specimens  of  L.-C.  Lady  Rothschild  and  L.-C. 
Statteriana.  Cattleya  Luegte  bore  a  fine  spike 
of  large  flowers,  and  the  forms  of  C.  Fabia  in- 
cluded a  very  good  white  variety.  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Russelliana  (L.-C.  Wellsiana  x  C. 
Dowiana  aurea)  was  very  fine.  The  white 
Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  Undine  bore  a  flower 
nearly  6  inches  across,  and  Brasso-Cattleya  Mrs. 
J.  Leemann  had  fine  yellow  and  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine 
group  of  Cypripediums,  among  which  were  C. 
Gaston  Bnltel,  C.  Baron  Schroder,  C.  Priam, 
forms  of  C.  Thalia,  the  dark-coloured  C.  Tityus 
superbum,  C,  Niobe  "  Westonbirt "  variety, 
good  forms  of  C.  insigne  and  C.  Leeanum,  and 
many  others.  Phaio-Cymbidium  chardwarense, 
the  clear  white  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum 
album,  a  batch  of  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum,  and  D.  Phala^nopsis,  several  hybrid  Odon- 
toglossums,   &c. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group,  in  which 
hybrids  and  rare  species  were  well  represented. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  Cattleya  Fabia  and 
C.  Fabia  alba,  C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  and  other  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  of  which  C.  spectabile  (bicolor  x 
Empress  Frederick)  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
and  brightly-coloured  flower.  Among  species, 
the  best  wiis  the  charming  white  Dendrobium 
Sanderse,  and  Gongora  cassidea,  Cypripedium 
Schomburgkii,  and  other  rare  plants  were  also- 
noted. 

Messrs.  CharlesW'OHth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
fine  selection  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  varieties 
of  Cattleya  labiata,  including  the  white-petalled 
C.  labiata  Penelope,  were  effectively  combined 
with  C.  Fabia  and  other  hybrids,  Brasso- 
Cattleyas,  &c.  In  the  centre  were  several  fine 
forms  of  Vanda  coerulea,  some  brightly-coloured 
Odoiitiodas  and  finely-spotted  Odontoglossum.s, 
while  among  the  species  was  a  good  specimen' 
of  Zygopetalum  Sanderianum,  of  the  Z.  Maxil- 
lare  section,  and  differing  from  that  figured  in- 
Garlenflora.  1888,  t.  1287,  in  having  more  brown 
markings  on  the  green  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
white  instead  of  a  light-blue  lip ;  also  Pesca- 
torea  Rcezlii,  a  pretty  Mormodes  allied  to  M. 
Cogniauxii,  and  Stanhopea  convoluta. 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effec- 
tive group  of  varieties  of  Cattleya  labiata, 
the  labellums  being  very  broad  and  richly 
coloured.  With  them  were  several  C.  Fabia,  C. 
Fabia  alba,  C.  Minucia  (very  finely  flowered), 
and  a  selection  of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co..  Bush  Hill  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for 
a    good    group    of    Cattleya    labiata,    C.    Fabia, 
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C.  Armstroiigiie,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  a  good  seltc- 
tion  of  Oncidiuins,  including  a  very  fine  dark  fcim 
of  0.  crispum,  Oycnoches  chlorochilon,  Rcdri- 
guezia  fragrans,  and  Oncidium  bicallosum. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBe.^n,  Cooksbridge, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Jledal  for  a 
group  in  winch  were  some  exceptionally  fine 
hybrids.  La'lio-Cattlej'a  Arachne  had  very  fine 
flowers  of  an  uncommon  tint,  and  the  still  more 
beautiful  C.  Venus  lutescens  secured  an  Award 
of  Merit  (see  "Awards").  Others  noted  were  a 
richly-coloured  Odontioda  Charlesworthii,  of  the 
Cooksbridge  strain,  a  pure  white  Dendrobium 
Phalicnopsis,  Cattleya  Suavior  alba,  Cypripe- 
dium  insigne  Sanderre,  with  15  flowers,  and 
Cattleya  Alantinii,  with  three  spikes. 

Jlessrs.  Armstkong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a 
group  of  well-grown  Cattleya  Fabia,  a  very  good 
selection  of  Cypripediums,  including  the  stately 
C.  Dreadnought,  C.  Dallas  superbum,  C.  Ela- 
tior,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley.  C.  in- 
signe Bohnhoffianum,  and  other  forms  of  C.  in- 


J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.,  showed  a  very  fine 
spike  of  Cymbidium  Tracyanum,  and  a  new  bi- 
generic  hybrid  (see  Awards). 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller,  Clarkson  Nurseries,  Wis- 
bech, showed  hybrid  Cypripediums,  including  C. 
Ossulstonii,  C.  Sallieri.  0.  Clarksoniae  (Actseus 
X  insigne  Laura  Kimball),  like  the  best  dark 
form  cf  C.   insigne  Sanderae,   and  C.   Curtisii. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  CooKsoN,  Oakwood,  Wylam, 
showed  the  pure  white  Calanthe  Harrisii,  the 
pretty  Cypripedium  A.  J.  H.  Smith  (Euryades  x 
niveum),  and  others   (see  Awards). 

F.  DuC-\NE  GoDMAN.  Esq.,  Horsham,  sent 
Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Alice  (S.-L.  heatonense  x 
C.   Mrs.   Pitt),  a  pretty   rose-purple  flower. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Mundham  Vicar- 
age, Chichester,  sent  a  spike  of  a  clear-white 
form  of  Bulbophyllum  ^Medusae,  Catasetum 
Gnomus,  and  Eiiidendrum. 

J.  GuRNEY  Wilson,  Esq.,  Glenthorne,  Hay- 
wards  Heath,  sent  an  interesting  form  of  Cat- 
teya  labiata.  showing  fixed  peloria. 

E.  H.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Borlases,  Twyford,  sent 
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sigiie,  &c.  Interesting  species  were  Dendrobium 
Coilogync,  Cirrhopetalum  appendiculatum,  and 
Bulbophyllum  Godselfianuni. 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Hey  wood 
(gr.  Jlr.  VV'oodhams),  showed  the  very  fine  Cypri- 
pedium King  George  in  grand  condition  and  C. 
Hannibal  finely  grown. 

FBANfis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  Olaf  (labiata 
alba  X  Parthenia  Prince  of  Wales),  a  good 
flower  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  the  crimpecL 
lip  having  rose  markings  in  front  of  the  yellow 
di.sc. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
staged  a  group  in  which  were  Cattleya  labiata 
W.  R.  Lee,  a  fine  white  form  with  pink  on  the 
lip;  varieties  of  Cypripedium  Thalia,  C.  Ger- 
niaine  Opoix,  C.  Gaston  Bultel,  Lselio-Caltleya 
Decia  alba,  and  Cymbidium   erythrostylum. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Chats- 
worth  (gr.  Mr.  Jennings),  sent  an  example  of  the 
fine  old  red  Renanthera  roocinea,  with  a  large, 
five-branched  spike,  for  which  the  Committee 
passed  a  Vote  of  Tliaiik.s. 


Odontioda  Dora  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  a  white 
Cypripedium  Venus. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  showed 
a  nearly  white  form  of  Brasso-Cattleya  Digby- 
ano-Mendelii. 

AWARDS. 
First  CLASS  Certificates. 

Cattleya  Ashtoiii!  alba  ( IIaiilson\ana  X 
WaraceAoiczli),  from  Are.ssrs.  Sanhkr  &  Sons. — 
A  very  fine,  white  flower,  with  well-expanded  lip, 
having  a  yellow  disc. 

Cahinllif  Cooksonkc.  from  Mrs.  N.  C.  Cook- 
son,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man).— The  largest  and  purest  white  Calanthe. 
The  C.  Harrisii  which  was  one  of  the  parents 
was  also  shown,  but  the  new  hybrid  is  by  far 
the  better. 

Awards  of  AIehit. 

Cypripedium  Sihyl  superbum  (Francisia  X 
Falrrieanum,  from  Mrs.  Cookson. — A  fine,  bold 
flower,  the  large,  white  dorsal  sepal  tinged  with 
rose  and  striped   fiuiii  the  green  base  with  dark 


purple.     The  broad,  deflected  petals  are  densely 
spotted  with  dark  purple. 

Cattleya  Venus  hilexrens  (Iris  X  Dowiana 
a  urea),  from  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooks- 
bridge.— A  noble  flower  like  an  expansion  of  C. 
Iris,  with  sepals  and  petals  pale  lemon  yellow, 
with  slightly  darker  veining.  Lip  broad,  dark 
rose,  with  yellow  markings  on  the  base. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Odontoc idi  II  /H  Fo wler ia  n  ii  m  ( Odon loij/off!  u  m 
cirrhosum  x  Oncidium  Forbesii),  from  J.  Guii- 
NEY  Fowler,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). — A  very 
pretty  and  interesting  hybrid  with  sepals  and 
petals  having  a  yellowish  ground  and  cross  bars 
of  chocolate  red.  The  lip  is  showy,  yellow,  lighter 
in  front,  and  marked  with  chestnut  red. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunvard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ;  and 
Jlessrs.  J.  Cheal,  "W.  J.  Jeffries,  W.  Bates,  A. 
Dean.  E.  Beckett,  J.  Davis,  J.  Willard,  G.  Rey- 
nolds,  G.   Wythes,   and  J.   Harrison. 

Numerous  seedling  Apples  were  presented 
for  awards,  including  tour  handsome  varie- 
ties shown  by  Lady  Thornycroft,  Bem- 
bridge,  Isle  of  Wight.  These  were  named 
respectively  Sir  John  Thornycroft,  Lady 
Thornycroft,  Blanche,  and  Stey'ne's  Seedling. 
The  first-named  variety  was  a  round,  handsome 
fruit  with  flesh  of  good  flavour.  The  committee 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  fruits  at  the  next  meet- 
ing accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree.  H.  W.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Teddington. 
showed  fine  fruits  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain 
Poais,  and  Mr.  R.  Hartland,  Cork,  Ireland, 
exhibited  bright-red  fruits  of  Ballinora  Pippin 
and  highly-coloured  fruits  of  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
piiL  W.  J.  Voss,  Esq.,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  staged 
.1  collection  of  16  baskets  of  Apples  generally  of 
medium  size.  The  varieties  included  Emperor 
Alexander,  WaUham  Abbey  Seedling,  Ijane's 
Prince  Alberl.  New  Hawthornden,  Mere  da 
Menage,  The  Queen,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Worcester  IVannain  ;  Pear  Ueurre  Bachelier,  and 
Quinces. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enlield,  exhibited  20  baskets  and  dislies  of 
.\pples,  including  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
Derby,  Royal  Jubilee,  Newton  Wonder,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Allington  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Paroquet. 

THE    LECTURE. 

Sir  .MbiM't  Kaye  RoUit  presided  at  the  aftcr- 
noi.n  iiKi'ling  of  the  Fellows,  when  a  lecture  on 
"  Tho  Culliire  of  the  Fig  in  Pots  "  was  given  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H.  In  order  to  illustrato 
tlie  lecture,  several  examples  of  pot-grown  Figs 
in  a  fruiting  condition  were  shown  from  Iha 
collection  nt  Gunnersbury  House  gardens.  These 
were  chiefly  plants  struck  from  eyes  or  cuttings 
in  .January  last,  and  comprised  such  varieties  as 
N'.'uro  Largo,  D'Agen,  White  Ischia,  Violette  do 
I'.Mdtaux,  Violette  Sepor.  Brown  Turkey,  and 
l;..ui'jassotte  Grise.  The  object  of  the  lecturer 
in  showing  the  specimens  was  to  demonstrate 
the  rapidity  with  which  tho  Fig  may  be  grown, 
and  to  show  how  freely  these  varieties  will 
bear  fruit  in  10  months  from  the  time  tlR'y 
are  propagated.  The  plants  were  in  the- 
best  condition  of  health,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  yield  fruit  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
One  tree  was  exhibited  to  show  how  long  a  Fig 
tree  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  healthy,  fruit- 
ing condition.  It  was  about  12  years  old,  and 
carried  several  fruits,  altliough  the  greater  part 
of  the  crop  had  been  gathered.  It  was  trained  in 
a  columnar  manner,  and  tied  to  one  .stake  only. 
The  variety  was  Negro  Largo,  one  of  the  best  of 
all  late  Figs,  and  was  growing  in  a  pot  11  inches 
in  diameter,  but  with  no  superfluous  growth 
whatever.  The  lecturer  advocated  the  culture  of 
Figs  in  pots,  both  for  early  and  late  fruiting. 
For  very  early  cropping,  either  St.  John  or  Pingo 
de  Mel  was  recommended  in  preference  to 
Brown  Turkey,  which  is  suitable  iVir  successional 
cropping.  For  late  and  extra  lile  forcing,  Negro 
Largo,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  White  Ischia,  and 
D'Agen  were  named  as  the  best  varieties  for  the 
purpose.  Comparatively  small  pots  were  advo- 
cated, since  they  are  easy  to  move  and  better  for 
storing  when  the  plants  are  at  rest.  The  earliest 
plants,  when  started  into  growth,  are  treated  like 
vines,  but  in  the  case  of  late  kinds,  growth  will 
have  already  commenced  when  room  can  lie  found 
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i'ur  tliem,  consequenlly  they  are  affurded  more 
warmth  than  the  early  sorts.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  two  sets  cf  Fig  trees  might  be  utilised  for 
growing  in  one  house — the  first  from  January  to 
•Junj,  the  second  from  July  to  December. 

]\Ir.  Hudson  said  that  at  Guunersbury  the  pot 
Figs  are  grown  in  the  same  houses  as  the  early- 
forcsd  Strawberries,  Cherri-es,  and  some  of  the 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  Nectarines.  Thus  the  houses 
are  never  empty.  One  house  that  has  Figs  in  a 
fj'uiting  condition  now  will,  in  January,  be  filled 
with  Cherries  that  will  ripnn  their  fruits  in  April 
and  onwards.  The  lecturer  advocated  top-dress- 
ings, and  said  that  repotting  is  not  necessary 
every  season.  The  old  top-dressings,  however, 
and  some  of  the  original  soil  should  be  removed 
and  fresh  soil  added.  In  i-epotting,  the  mass  of 
old  soil  sliould  be  reduced  and  pots  of  the  same 
size  used  again,  except  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
that   require   a   i\v.ii. 


rUElTCH   CHEYSANTHEMUM. 
EXHIBITION     AT     BIARRITZ. 

October  2o-29.--The  French  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  its  si.\teenth  annual  Congress  in  the 
Casino  at  Biarritz  on  these  dates,  in  conjunction 
with  an  International  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
The  place  chosen  was  a  most  admirable  one,  the 
richly -decorated  corridor  and  saloons  of  the 
Casino  forming  a  delightful  setting  for  the 
Show. 

The  jury  was  presided  over  by  M.  Henri 
Maitinet,  Editor  of  Lf  Jaidln,  and  M.  Blot,  of 
the  firm  of  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.  The  vice- 
presidents,  both  foreigners,  were  Senor  Alfred 
tie  la  Pena,  who  represented  Spain,  and 
I\Ir.  Harman  Payne.  The  secretary  for  the  jury 
was  61.  Philippe  Rivoire,  of  Lyons. 

After  the  work  of  judging  was  finished  the 
members  of  the  jury  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  M.  Martinet  presided. 

The  e.xhibits  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin  Andrieux 
&  Co.  were  staged  in  a  handsome  room  by 
themselves,  and  comprised  two  fine  collections  of 
plants  in  pots  and  a  border  on  one  side  of  the 
room.  They  were  both  edged  with  two  lines  of 
dwarf  plants  of  Pompon  varieties  Gerbe  d'Or 
and  Purpurine.  Many  novelties  were  included, 
and  amongst  the  best  flowers  we  noted,  in  the  big 
groups,  Casablanca,  Soleil  d'Or,  Rose  Pockett, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Eves,  and  Canariotte.  In  the 
other  Alice  Lemon,  Capt.  Julian,  Pockett's  Crim- 
son, Lt.-Col.  Oucroiset,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and 
others  were  noteworthy.  The  border  contained 
some  prettily-trained  plants,  including  pyramids, 
of  which  L'Africaine,  Canari,  ilrs.  W.  Wells, 
White  Queen,  Tapis  de  Neige,  and  Ouragan  were 
conspicuous.  The  premier  Grand  Pri.x  d'Honneur 
was  awarded  to  this  exhibit. 

In  another  saloon  adjoining  were  two  exhibi- 
tors, Messrs.  Gelos  frisres  and  Mine.  Begue, 
who  in  collaboration  supplied  the  table  decora- 
tions. The  effect  was  remarkably  fine,  and  when 
lighted  up  at  evening  was  delightful.  A  large 
centre  table  was  decorated  with  white  Roses, 
and  around  it  13  smaller  circular  tables,  each 
having  its  special  feature  of  colour  design,  in- 
cluding Lily  of  the  Valley,  Roses,  Ageratum, 
Carnations,  Orchids,  and  Violets.  The  window-s 
of  this  hall  were  decorated  witli  Bamboos  and 
pots  of  Chrysanthemums,  these  latter  being 
on  pedestals  at  intervals.  The  second  Grand 
Prix   d'Honneur   was   awarded   for   this   display. 

The  third  chief  prize  was  awarded  to  M. 
PiODRiGUES,  the  Society's  President,  who  staged 
a  must  meritorious  group  of  pot  plants  in  the  best 
condition.  We  noted  among  them  some  very  fine 
blooms  of  i\Ime.  Gustave  Henry,  Mary  JIason, 
Paul  Randet,  Quai  d'Orsay,  President  Loubet, 
Solferino,  Dr.  Cierard,  L.  Charvet,  Beaute 
Poitevine,  and  Mme.  Carnot. 

M.  RoDRiGUES  was  also  the  exhibitor  of 
several  other  groups.  Dahlias,  Roses.  &c..  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  beauty  and  suc- 
cess of  the  exhibition. 

Another  excellent  exhibit  was  put  up  by  M. 
BoNNKT,  who  had  Electra,  Le  Bouvier,  Mme.  de 
Maziers,  Mme.  Montigny,  Dr.  Roche,  and  others 
in  fine  style.  Other  exhibitors  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  MM.  Catros-Gerand,  Labaste, 
DuGENE,  and  Loublie. 

In  a  side  passage,  just  off  the  main  corridor, 
was  a  collection  of  trained  specimen  plants  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  all  sorts  of  quaint  forms,  a 
practice  much  in  vogue  w-ith  French  growers  just 


now-.  Unfortunately  the  plants  were  too  late, 
the  flowers  being  all  in  the  bud  stage. 

Other  exhibits  were  shown  by  Jl.  A. 
RoUMAGNAO,  who  had  a  fine  lot  of  cut  blooms,  the 
best  being  F.  S.  Vallis,  Australie,  Fez,  Le 
Bouvier,  Louis  Charvet,  Bryant's  Beauty,  and 
Mrs.  .J.  A.  Miller.  A  tall  stand  of  Roses  was 
also  shown  by  this  exhibitor.  We  noted  in  pass- 
ing various  exhibits  from  MM.  Loublie,  Dugicne, 
PiERSON,  LASSns,  and  others.  Then  at  the  side 
of  the  farthest  hall  was  a  long  border  of  Chry- 
santhemums staged  by  M.  Catros-Gerand,  in 
which  we  noted  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Rayonnante, 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Excelda,  Bijou,  and  Capt. 
Julian. 

Some  good  cut  blooms  were  shown  by  Comte. 
F.  DE  Bearn  (gr.  M.  Pieuchot)— Lt.-Col- 
Ducroiset,  Rayonnant,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Victoria 
and  Albert  were   excellent. 

A  number  of  exhibitors  showed  in  the  classes 
for  new  seedlings.  The  prizes  awarded  were  : 
Prix  d'Honneur  to  the  Calvat  Establissement 
(M.  Remy,  director)  ;  Pri.i  d'Honneur  to  Alfred 
Chantrier  ;  Medals  and  Honourable  iMention  to 
MM.  DoLBOis,  Prioux.  Galinier,  Brondel, 
Heraud,  ANnoL,  Lacroix,  Lafitte,  and 
Raillon. 

It  did  not  appear  from  a  casual  examination  of 
the  Show  that  big  exhibition  blooms  were  so 
nunierous  as  would  be  seen  at  an  English  exhibi- 
tion. But  this  was  compensated  for  by  the  excel- 
lent manner  in  which  every  exhibit  was  arranged. 
As  is  usual  in  France,  there  were  no  show  boards 
and  no  tables.  Briefly  we  may  say  without  deal- 
ing with  individual  exhibits  that  the  best  flowers 
from  the  English  point  of  view  were  Bryant's 
Beautv,  Lt.-Col.  Ducroiset,  Auptralie,  Ma  Prov- 
ence, Alfonso  XIII.,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty,  Rayon- 
nant, Sapho,  Miss  Dalton,  Mr.  R.  F.  Felton, 
Lady  Hopetoun,  Ferd.  de  Bievre,  Paul  Randet, 
Ant.  Marmontel,  Nathalie  Bourseul  and  a  few 
others  already  mentioned  in  this  report. 

Other  kinds  of  flowers  were  also  shown  in 
moderate  quantity,  the  chief  of  these  being  un- 
doubtedly Dahlias. 

A  large  and  varied  collection,  mostly  Cactus 
'  varieties,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Labaste  freres. 
Messrs.  Catros-Gerand  showed  Cactus  and  de- 
corative Dahlias,  as  also  did  M.  Rodrigces  who 
had  a  long  exhibit  of  cut  blooms  arranged  on 
the  ground  level  that  practically  carpeted  the 
floor.  There  w-as  another  collection  of  Collcrette 
Dahlias  close  by,  but  to  this  no  exhibitor's 
name  was  attachad. 

Dahlias,  mostly  of  the  Cactus  type,  were  also 
shown  by  M.  Loublie. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Biarritz  florists, 
Messrs.  Gelos  FiiiiRES  &  Dufils  showed  floral 
devices. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  comprised  an  attractive 
group  of  Ferns,  mostly  Nephrolepsis,  in  variety, 
from  M.  A.  Roumagnac  ;  a  collection  of 
Begonia  Rex  with  a  semi-circular  group  of  B. 
pictavensis,  from  M.  Lassus,  and  Carnations 
shown  well  by  Messrs.  Labaste. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  moderate  quantity.  An 
exhibit  was  shown  by  Mme.  Julien  consisting 
of  fine  Pears  of  such  varieties  as  Beurre  Diel, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Bergamotte  d'Automne,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  M.  E.  Pujo  staged  a 
meritorious  lot  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Pears 
tastefully  set  up  in  baskets.  Comte  F.  de 
Bkarn  (gardener  M.  Vieuchot)  showed  Pears  and 
Apples  in  considerable  variety,  as  did  also  the 
Propriete  Fourneau. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  show  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  congress  was  held,  and  in  the  evening 
the  members  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  presided  over  by  M.  Viger. 

On  Saturday,  the  28th  ult.,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  as  far  as  the  frontier  town  of 
Hendaye,  where  ^L  Henri  Martinet  entertained 
about  tS  members  to  lunch  at  the  Hotel  Eskual- 
duna.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Fuenterrabbia,  in  Spain,  the  party  crossing  the 
river  Bidassoa  in  boats. 

After  this  they  returned  to  Hendaye,  took 
train  for  San  Sebastian,  and  visited  the  Jliramar 
Palace  (the  Palace  of  the  King  of  Spain)  and  the 
gardens. 

Oil  29th  ult.  the  last  meeting  was  held,  when 
M.  Rodrigues  made  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
and  other  awards. 

At  the  congress  meeting,  held  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  M.  Viger,  M.  Blot  read  a  paper,  which 
dealt   with  the  question  of  the  Society  publish- 


ing a  pocket  edition  of  the  Repertoire  des 
Cindcurn.  He  proposed  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  colours  and  that  they  be  printed  on  grey 
paper  'instead  of  white.  iVIessrs.  Oberthur  and 
Clement  expressed  approval.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  same  be  carried  out.  Another  paper, 
by  M.  Decault,  was  on  the  taking  of  the  bud 
of  Chrysanthemum,  whilst  Dr.  ChifHot  dealt  with 
insects  and  diseases  affecting  Chrysanthemums. 
M.  Crepin  called  attention  to  the  large  number 
of  plants  that  were  non-productive  of  buds  this 
year,  and  stated  that  nearly  all  his  plants  grown 
in  the  open  had  suftered  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  stated  that,  although  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  a  hardy  plant,  yet  in 
America  it  was  grown  for  show  purposes  under 
glass,  on  benches,  mainly  because  of  the  different 
climatic  conditions.  He  thought  that  this  system 
might  in  hot  summers  be  useful  to  French 
growers.  Dr.  Chifllot  and  Mr.  Charvet  also  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  that  next  year's  congress  be 
held  at  Nantes. 


PORTSMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  1,  2,  3. — This  autumn  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Portsmouth,  a  build- 
ing very  well  adapted  for  the  holding  of  a  flower 
show.  The  exhibits  were  of  a  high  grade  of  excel- 
lence, and  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  more 
numerous  than  usual.  Although  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  was  superior,  in  many  instances  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  was  faulty.  Cut 
blooms,  especially  Incurved  varieties,  were 
superior  to  those  usually  seen  so  early  in  the 
season.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  unusually 
good.  The  arrangements  of  the  show  were  well 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gill. 

Cut   Blooms    Shown    on   Boards. 

Japanese  Varieties. — In  the  class  for  35 
blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  Captain 
Dalgety,  Lockerley  Hall,  Romsey  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Baxter),  secured  the  leading  award — a  handsome 
silver  cup  with  a  cash  prize — with  very  refined 
flowers.  Especially  good  were  the  Hon.  Mrs.. 
Dalgety  (a  rich  crimson  variety),  Lady  Talbot, 
Mrs.  G.  Hemming,  Frances  .Jolliife,  D.  B.  Crane 
(one  of  the  finest  of  the  yellow  sorts),  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Miller  (still  one  of  the  best  of  whites). 
Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt),  was  placed  2nd  with  many 
h.andsome  blooms,  but  less  uniform  than  those 
in  the  premier  collection. 

For  24  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties, 
Sir  F.  FitzWygram,  Leigh  Park,  Havant  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Herbert),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
having  handsome  examples  of  such  sterling 
varieties  as  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (rich  yellow). 
Countess  of  Granard  (a  new  flower  of  the  same 
colour),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  and  W.  Biddle.  2nd, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gill,  Osborne  Road,  Southsea. 

Incurved  Varieties. — In  the  class  for  24 
varieties,  Jlr.  Pantia  Ralli  won  the  1st  prize 
easily  with  charming  specimens  of  leading  varie- 
ties. Those  premier  yellow-flowered  sorts, 
Romance,  Buttercup,  and  Embleme  Poitevine 
were  finely  represented.    2nd,  Mr.  Gill. 

Single  Varieties. — For  12  bunches  of  three 
blooms  each,  Mr.  H.  Snook.  5,  Fitzroy  Street, 
Portsmouth,  won  the  1st  prize  easily,  showing 
handsome  blooms  of  Jletta,  Ideal,  Draco,  and 
the  bicolor  Sylvia  Slade.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  10,  Gamier  Street, 
Portsmouth. 

Po.'.ipons  were  best.sh  iwn  by  Mr.  Snook,  with 
such  well-known  sorts  3  i  W.  Westlake  and  W. 
Sabery.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Nance,  98,  Hampshire 
Street,  Portsmouth. 

In  a  combination  class  of  Japanese  and  In- 
curved varieties,  12  of  each  sort,  and  restricted 
to  growers  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  from 
Portsmouth,  W.  Gartin,  Esq.,  Sainsbury  Court 
(gr.  Jlr.  D.  Edwards),  was  placed  1st  for  an 
even  set  of  full-sized  blooms. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  represented 
by  six  competitors  in  the  one  class  set  apart  for 
them,  making  a  fine  displav  on  each  side  of  the 
hall.  Mr.  W.  E.  Gill  was  distinctly  1st  with 
dwarf  plants,  well  clothed  with,  foliage,  and 
carrying  full-sized,  shapely  flowers  of  both 
.Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties.  2nd,  Sir  F. 
FitzWvor.vm,  with  well-grown  plants,  not  so 
well  arranged. 
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ilr.  Lambekt,  Chichester,  secured  the  two 
leading  awards  for  12  and  8  specimen  Chrysan- 
themums respectively,  with  medium-sized  plants 
of  popular  sorts. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
Svvanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Elhvood),  secured  the  leading  award  for  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  with  Gros  ilaroc,  in 
fi:;e  condition,  and  he  also  showed  the  best  six 
dishes   of    Apples. 

Captain  U.^lgety  won  the  1st  prize  for  white 
Grapes,  showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  with 
rich,  amber-coloured  berries. 

Mr.  C.  H.  House,  Privett,  Gosport,  excelled 
in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Pears. 

Mr.  .Myers  beat  all  other  competitors  in  the 
four  vegetable  classes  in  which  he  competed. 

The  B.4ENHAM  Nursery  Co.  were  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  superb  collection  of  Apples. 

A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  for  a  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  representing  several  sections. 


COVENTRY   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3,  4. — The  seventeenth  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Terri- 
torial Drill  Hall,  and  though  not  so  strongly  re- 
presentative numerically  in  respect  to  Chrysan- 
themums, due  to  the  unfavourable  season,  the 
sho  .■  was  a  most  successful  one.  Excellent 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Finch  and  Mrs.  \V.  I.  Iliffe,  which 
gained  1st  and  2nd  prizes.  The  grouping  of  the 
ist  prize  exhibit  was  excellent;  in  the  one 
whidi  was  placed  2nd  there  were  some  superior 
blooms,  but  the  arrangement  was  not  so  well 
carried  out  as  in  Mr.  Fi\xh's  collection.  Mr. 
Hugh  Rotherham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Griffin)  and 
Councillor  C.  Vernon  Pugh  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Kemp) 
staged  two  exceedingly  attractive  miscellaneous 
groups  not  for  competition.  The  entries  of  cut 
blooms  in  the  classes  for  .Japanese  blooms  were 
very  sparse  indeed,  but  some  good  specimens 
were  exhibited,  ajid  in  this  department  Jlr.  A. 
Hoyle  was  successful.  The  Ist  prize  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Ward,  whilst  in  the  classes  devoted  to 
amateurs  and  cottagers  only  Mr.  W.  Wettcn 
gained  two  Ist  prizes  for  Japanese  and  incurved 
varieties  respectively.  As  usual  at  these  exhibi- 
tions, fruit  was  a  strong  feature.  Messrs.  G. 
BiNYAnn  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  exhibited  more  than 
100  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  making  a  special 
feature  of  Uvcdale's  St.  Germain  Pear,  some 
of  the  specimens  weighing  more  than  two 
pounds.  The  ExoBS.  or  Thos.  Webb,  Coventry, 
were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  capital  selec- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables. 


CHELTENHAM  FRUIT  AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3.— In  almost  every  department 
the  Cheltenham  Root,  Fruit,  Chrysanthemum, 
and  Winter  Flower  Society's  show,  which  was 
held  at  the  local  Town  Hall  on  these  dates,  dis- 
played a  distinct  advance  upon  last  year's  ex- 
hibition. The  entries  on  the  whole  were  about 
the  same,  although  the  variety  was  greater. 

Th.-  Chrysanthemum  has  always  been,  and 
probably  will  remain  to  the  end,  the  great  fea- 
ture of  the  show,  which  is  always  briefly 
intituled  the  "Chrysanthemum  Show,"  although 
year  by  year  other  features  have  come  to  share  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  honours  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mayo,  EUcnville,  Naunton  Lane, 
won  the  silver  cnp  presented  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  for  the  best  collection  of  six  distinct 
varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  Ford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Payne)  was  awarded 
Alderman  Skillicome's  silver  cup  offered  for  the 
best  plant  in  the  show'.  Other  principal  prize- 
winners were  Mr.  F.  May,  Mr.  H.  Andrews 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  Mr.  C.  F.  Clift,  J. 
Barrett  &  Son,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Restall,  Mr.  J.  Horltck,  Cowley  Manor  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Maddock),  Mrs.  Brierlev,  Southwick  Park 
(gi  Mr.  W.  Parker),  Mr.  E.  Ani.ARo  (gr.  ^Ir. 
E.  0.  Young),  Mr.  H.  J.  Th.ley.  Halls  Road 
Gardens,  Mrs.  Greaves.  The  Cottage,  Worming- 
lon,  and  Miss  A.  Reckless,  Sunnyfield, 
Hatherley. 


In  the  classes  for  Carnations  Mr.  J.  Horlick, 
of  Cowley  Manor  (who  won  two  1st  and  one  2nd 
prizes),  and  Mr.  H.  Andrews,  of  Toddington 
Manor  (gr.  Mr.  J.  N.  Tooley)  were  the  leading 
exhibitors.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was 
shown  splendidly,  but  Primulas  appeared  to  be 
not  so  good  as  usual. 

Exhibits  of  Grapes  were  not  equal  to  the  aver- 
age quality,  but  hardy  fruits  showed  remarkable 
colour.  Apples  were  much  better  than  Pears, 
being  greater  in  number,  firmer,  larger,  and  more 
even  in  quality. 

The  chief  prize-winners  for  fruit  were  : 
(Apples)  Sir  Percy  Cusynghame,  Mrs.  Robin- 
so.N,  and  Messrs.  W.  S.  R.  Cox,  T.  Spenxer,  J. 

BOTT,  B.   WOXSON.    H.    WOORMAN,  JaS.    HoHLlCK, 

G.  W.  Restall,  H.  Newman,  and  E.  Adlarb  ; 
(Pears)  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Arley,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Hitch  &  Sons,  C.  M.  Fletcher, 
H.  Andrews,  T.  Spencer,  H.  CJ.  Bennett,  and 
H.  Woorman  ;  (Grapes)  Messrs.  H.  Andrews 
and  J.  PLAYEa. 

In  the  large  hall  honorary  exhibitors  made  a 
grand  display.  Messr*.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  showed  choice  Orchids,  also  stove 
and  greenhou.se  plants;  Messrs.  YOUNO  &  Co., 
Hatherley.  had  an  extremely  fine  collection  of 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  Mr.  Coville 
exhibited  a  representative  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants;  The  King's  Acre  Nur- 
series, Hereford,  showed  probably  the  largest 
and  finest  lot  of  hardy  fruit  ever  seen  in  the 
county,  whilst  Mr.  Whitehead  exhibited  pot 
Carnations  and  Chrvsanthemums. 


TORQUAY  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

November  3. — The  annual  Chrysanlhemum 
show  of  this  society  was  held  on  this  date,  and 
was  a  great  success",  the  entries  being  above  the 
average  and  the  exhibits  of  very  high  quality. 
The  competition  was  keen  in  many  of  the 
classes.  "The  class  for  groups  of  single  Chrysan- 
themums was  excellent,  the  National  Society's 
Certificate  and  1st  prize  being  won  by  Mrs.  Lyon, 
with  a  very  perfect  stand.  The  1st  prize  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the-form  of  a  semi- 
circle was  wiin  by  .Mrs.  Richardson,  with  a  col- 
lection of  very  "choice  flowers.  The  trained 
Chrysanthemums  were  very  fine,  the  Certificate  of 
>ierit  and  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Mrs.  Lyon, 
with  plants  about  5  ft.  in  diameter.  The  same 
lady  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  ths  class  for  single 
specimen  plants.  The  cut  blooms  were  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  The  1st 
prize  for  24  Japanese  blooms  was  won  by 
Dr.  T.  G.  Skardon,  who  also  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  cla&s  for  12  Japanese  blooms.  For  six 
flowering  plants  for  the  table  and  for  six  Ferns, 
Col.  Cary  won  the  1st  priz-es,  whilst  for  six 
foliage  plants  the  1st  prize  was  aw.irded  to  Dr, 
Quick.  Capt.  Phili.poits  showed  the  best  speci- 
mens of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  and  Dr.  Quick 
the  best  plants  of  Solanum  capsicastrum. 

In  the  class  for  artizans  and  cottagers,  the 
silver  cup  offered  for  six  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
of  any  variety  was  won  by  Jlr.  T.  Guest,  who 
also  won  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  with 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  pure  white  Miss 
A.  T.  Miller.  There  were  pretty  table  decora- 
tions and  several  well-arranged  vases  of  cut 
Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  artistic  baskets  of 
berry-bearing  plants.  The  exhibits  of  fruit  were 
of  a"  very  high  order  of  merit,  the  chief  1st  prizes 
being  won  by  Col.  Cary,  while  other  winners 
were  Dr.  Quick,  Dr.  Leon,  Mrs.  Tottenham, 
and  Capt.  Phillpotts.  In  the  vegetable  classes 
the  chief  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Alex- 
ander. In  the  classes  open  only  to  residents  in 
the  borough,  all  the  1st  prizes  except  one  for  cut 
blooms  were  won  by  Mrs.  Lyon,  the  remaining 
1st  prize  being  won"  by  ]\Irs.  Tott?nham.  There 
were  also  classes  for  vases  of  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Many  special  prizes  wei-e  offered  for 
various  vegetables,  the  majority  of  which  were 
won  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexantjer  and  Col.  Gary. 

The  nurservmen's  exhibits  added  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  -show.  The  Devon  Rosary, 
"Torquay,  staged  Lilium  longiflorum,  Bouvar- 
dias,  Nerine  Bowdenii,  Cyclamen,  Crotons, 
Solanum  capsicastrum,  Eupatorium  micranthum, 
Ericas  (pink  and  white),  Pandanus  Veitchii, 
Acalypha  hispida,  fine  Palms.  Ferns,  and  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Chrysanthemums.  The 
same  firm  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears  in  80  varieties. 


Messrs.  RoDEKT  Yeitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  hud 
an  interesting  stand,  in  which  were  many 
varieties  of  winter-flowering  Carnations.  Fruits 
of  Thladiantha  dubia  were  shown  as  well 
as  Veronica  Veitchii,  Acacia  Baileyana,  Ced- 
rus  atlantica  glauca,  Abies  pungens  glauca, 
Correa  cardinalis.  C.  magnifici,  Metrosideros 
floribonda,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Versailles,  &c. 

Jlr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  showed  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  variegated  Phorrnium  tenax,  An- 
thuriums.  Solanums,  Begonias,  Ericas,  Bouvar- 
dias.  Palms,  and  Ferns. 

Mr.  H.  Mayxe,  Torquay,  exhibited  Asparagus 
plumosus,  Carnations,  Ericas,  Lilies,  and  Chry- 
santhemums. 

Messrs.  Burridge  &  Sons,  Torquay,  showed 
Hydrangeas.  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Lilies  of  the 
^'alley,  X'iolets,  and  other  plants. 


ABERDEEN  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  4. — The  annual  general  nieetiiiL;  of 
the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  in  tlie 
Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  this  date. 
Ex-Baillie  Milne,  vice-chairman,  occupied  the 
chair,  and,  despite  the  very  inclement  weather, 
there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  chairman 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  annual  report,  whicli 
showed  that  the  Society's  exhibition,  held  in  the 
Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  in  August  last, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  shows  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  income  for  the 
year  amounted  to  £497  15s.  7d.,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  £471  15s.  8d.,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£25  19s.  lid.,  which,  with  a  balance  of 
£1  7s.  lid.  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial 
year,  leaves  a  credit  balance  of  £27  7s.  lOd. 
The  chairman  described  the  report  as  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  The  honorary  president, 
vice-president,  and  directors  were  re-elected, 
Colonel  W.  S.  Gill  was  re-elected  chair- 
man, Ex-Baillie  Milne  vice-chairman,  Messrs. 
W.  Reid  and  W.  Wyllie  auditors,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Renhett,  advocate,  Aberdeen,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  other  officers  were  also  appointed. 


BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE. 

XovEMHEK  7,  8,  9. — The  fifty-first  annual  ex- 
hibition, held  in  the  spacious  Bingley  Hall  on 
the  above  dates,  was  rather  smaller  than  usual. 
Although  cut  Chrysanthemums  were  not  strong 
numerically,  they  were  of  good  quality,  especially 
the  Japanese  varieties,  which  were  huge,  shapely, 
and  beautifully  fresh.  Specimen  ChrysantlK;- 
mum  plants  were  well  trained  and  profusely 
flowered,  but  competition  in  the  classes  provided 
for  these  was  very  disappointing,  there  being 
only  seven  exhibits  in  six  classes. 

Tables  decorated  with  t;hrysanthemum  flowers 
were  numerous  and  more  attractive  even  than 
usual.  Fruit  was  excellent,'  especially  Grapes 
and  Apples,  the  latter  fruit  being  richly 
coloured.     Vegetables  were  also  good. 

The  recently-introduced  class  for  Tree  Carna- 
tions, for  which  a  magnificent  silver  challenge 
shield  and  £10  were  offered  as  1st  prize,  failed 
to  attract  a  single  competitor.  Primulas,  onco 
Birmingham's  glory,  were  few  in  number  and  of 
indifferent  quafity. 

The  honorary  exhibits  constituted  a  feature, 
and  occupied  a"  very  large  area.  They  included 
fruit,  vegetables,  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
Orchids,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  half-century-old  Chry- 
santhemum society  should  receive  only  lukewarm 
support  from  tho  well-to-do  residents  in  and  near 
Birmingham.  The  list  of  annual  subscribers  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  if  the  Society  is  to  con- 
tinue its  useful  work,  Birmingham  will  have  to 
wake  up. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  convenience  of 
exhibitors  by  Mr.  A.  Noakes,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
•Tohn  Hughes,  staging  manager,  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

Specimen  Plants. 

As  already  pointed  out,  competition  in  the 
specimen  plant  clas.ses  was  poor.  It  was  a  walk- 
over for  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edg- 
baston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  who  was  awarded  1st 
prizes  for  (1)  .six  .Tapanese  varieties,  (2)  six  large- 
flowering  varieties  (Japanese  excluded),  (3)  three 
Japanese  varieties,  (4)  one  large-flowering 
variety  (.Japanese  excluded),  (5)  one  Japanese 
variety,   and   (6)  three  single-flowered   varieties. 
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T.  W.  riGOOTT,  Esq.,  Park  Hill,  Woseley  (gr. 
]\Ir.  R.  Bullock),  gained  the  2nd  prize  in  the  last 
named  class. 

Gnoups. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  the  principal  class, 
which  was  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged on  a  floor  space  of  16  feet  by  10  feet. 
Cut  flowers  in  water  were  allowed,  also  Ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants.  The  1st  prize  of  £10 
was  won  by  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  whose  exhibit  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  very -well-grown  plants. 
A  centre  cone  was  formed  of  huge  Japanese  varie- 
ties, surmounted  by  a  graceful  Palm.  The  cor- 
ners were  composed  largely  of  single-flowered 
varieties,  and  in  the  body  of  the  group  tall  stands 
decorated  with  yellow  and  pale-coloured  Japanese 
varieties  were  very  effective  and  much  admired. 
2nd,  Hume  C.  Pinsent,  Esq.,  Lordswood  Road, 
Harborne  (gr.  IMr.  G.  Corbett). 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  class,  the  1st  prize 
was  secured  by  T.  W.  Piocott,  Esq..  Park  Hill, 
•Moseley  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Bullock),  for  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  well-grown  plants  effectively 
arranged.  2nd,  H.  Green,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  L.  Fewkes). 

In  a  class  for  decorative  Chrysanihemums,  to 
be  shown  as  grown,  on  a  space  of  15  feet  by 
10  feet,- two  very  fine  exhibits  were  placed  before 
tlie  judges,  whose  task  was  by  no  means  easy  in 
arriving  at  a  correct  decision,  as  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  and  arrangement  of  same  were  fairly 
evenly  balanced.  1st,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Hazlewood  Road.  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham, 
Avhose  best  effect  was  produced  by  the  use  of 
crimson,  yellow,  and  bronze-shaded  varieties. 
2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Four  exhibitors  competed  in  the  principal  class, 
which  was  for  six  vases  of  18  Japanese  varieties, 
one  bloom  each  of  three  varieties  in  a  vase,  llie 
stems  of  the  flowers  to  be  not  less  than  18  inches 
long.  The  1st  prize  of  £6  was  won  by  Mr.  VV. 
Iggulpen,  Lock's  Hill,  Fronie,  who  had  hand- 
some flowers  of  Reginald  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Mrs.  R.  H.  B.  JNIarsham,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Frances 
JoUiffe,  Miss  Ella  Greene,  Master  David,  D.  B. 
Crane,  Gladys  Blackburne,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lo|ie.s, 
Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Mr.s.  F.  G.  Stoop,  Mis. 
W.  Knox,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Miss  Amiie  Nicholl. 
Frank  Payne,  Kara  Dow,  and  Annie  Hamilton. 
2nd,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.,  Toddington  Manor, 
Winchcorabe,  whose  best  blooms  were  Magnifi- 
cent, Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  and  Mrs.  C.  Penford. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  ha<l  the  leading  vase  of 
three  crimson  Japanese  blooms  in  Pockett's  Crim- 
son, which  were  very  fine. 

The  best  of  four  exhibits  of  four  Japanese  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  of  each,  came  from  J.  H. 
Wheatley,  Esq.,  Berkswell  Hall,  Coventry  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Westbury),  who  showed  splendid 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Charles  Penford,  Reginald  Val- 
lis, Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  Frances  Jolliffe. 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome. 

The  best  single  vase  containing  three  blooms  of 
any  pink  variety  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Wool- 
man,  Shirley,  Birmingham,  whose  examples  of 
Alice  Lemon  were  uncommonly  good.  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  Iggulden,  with  Reginald  Vallis. 

J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.,  excelled  in  a  class  for 
three  white  Japanese  blooms,  with  superb  exam- 
ples of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  2nd,  Lieut.-Col. 
Beech,  Brandon,  Coventry  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks), 
who  was  placed  1st  in  a  class  for  one  vase  of 
thi'ee  blooms  of  any  yellow  Japanese  variety. 
His  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis  were  excellent.  2nd, 
J.  H.  Wheatley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  West- 
bury),  with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes. 

For  four  vases  of  single-flowered  varieties  (dis 
tinct),  F.  W.  G.  Williams.  Esq.,  Bredenbury 
Court,  Bromyard  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Tribe),  scored  with 
good  flowers  of  F.  Stevens,  Godfrey's  Gem, 
Countess  Egmont,  and  Lily  Godfrey.  '2nd,  Mr. 
H.  WooLMAN,  Shirley. 

A  number  of  classes  were  reserved  for  local 
growers,  and  of  these  the  most  successful  exhibi- 
tors were  Mr.  T.  W.  Piggott,  Mrs.  Richard 
Peyton,  Mr.  E.  Wright,  Mr.  J.  Wakefield, 
Mr.  E.  Cliff,  and  Mr.  C.  Judge. 

For  12  .lapanese  blooms,  distinct,  arranged  with 
foliage  on  a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet,  there  were 
two  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Hugh 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Winchcombe,  for  a  nicely-ar- 
ranged group  of  good-quality  blooms.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Richard  Peyton,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Young), 


A  popular  class  was  that  provided  for  single- 
flowered  varieties  arranged  on  a  table  space  of 
8  feet  by  4  feet.  1st,  F.  W.  G.  Williams,  Esq., 
Bredenbury  Court,  Bromyard  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Tribe). 
'  2nd,  Major  Everitt.  Knowle  Hall.  Birmingham 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Newton). 

Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.  offered  jirizes  for  the  best 
bloom  of  any  of  their  1911  Wells  Podcett  novel- 
ties. Mr.  W.  Iggulden  showed  the  winning 
flower,  which  was  named  Mrs.  J.  C.   Kelly. 

Tables  decorated  with  Chrysanthemum  flowers 
are  always  popular  at  Birmingham,  and  interest 
on  the  present  occasion  was  as  keen  as  ever. 
Tables  8  feet  by  4  feet  were  allotted,  and  the 
schedule  required  these  to  be  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemum  flovwers.  1st,  Mr.  H.  Greaves, 
Wormington,  Broadway;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  Deakin. 
Hay  Hall,  Hay  Mills;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Acock's  Green.  It  was  remarkable  that  all  the 
above  exhibitors  confined  themselves  to  flowers  of 
various  shades  of  pink.  Many  of  the  unplaced 
tables  were  very  pretty. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  ,\nd  Flowers. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  grown  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  inches 
inside  measurement  came  from  Col.  Walker, 
Acock's  Green  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Freeman).  2nd,  J.  A. 
Keneick,  Esq. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  Begonias,  Mrs.  Richard 
Peyton,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Young),  was 
adjudged  the  winner,  with  profusely-flowered 
specimens. 

The  Rev.  H.  Buckston,  Sutton  Hall,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Shamborongh),  won  1st  prizes  in 
classes  for  (1)  twelve  Cyclamen  and  (2)  six  Cy- 
clamen. 

J.  A.  Keneick,  Esq.,  won  1st  prizes  in  classes 
for  (1)  six  Salvias,  (2)  six  Palms,  (3)  three  Palms, 
and  (4)  one  Tree  Fern. 

Mrs.  Richard  Peyton,  Edgbaston  (gr.  INIr.  W. 
Young),  beat  two  contestants  in  a  class  for  six 
single-flowered  Primulas. 

Mrs.  Greaves,  Wormington,  Broadway,  se- 
cured the  leading  prizes  in  claisses  for  (1)  bouquet 
of  Chrysanthemums,  and  (2)  basket  of  natural 
autumn-tinted  foliage  and  berries. 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ellison  for  six 
varieties  of  exotic  Ferns  brought  three  contestants. 
1st,  J.  A.  Keneick,  Esq. ;  "2nd,  Mr.  James  R. 
Shaw,    Wandsworth. 

Capt.   W.  H.   Starkey,  Leamington   (gr.   Mr. 
J.  L.  Blackburn),  secured  the  1st  prize  in  Messrs. 
Webb's  class  for  six  pots  of  Cyclamen. 
Fruit. 

There  were  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  British-grown  fruit  on  a  table  space  of 
10  feet  by  5  feet.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  had  very  fine  Barba- 
rossa.  Black  Alicante,  Appley  Towers,  and  Aln- 
wick Seedling  Grapes ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wash- 
ington, Malstor,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
Apples ;  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears ;  and  Countess  Jlelon. 
The  dish  of  Golden  Eagle  Peach  appeared  to  have 
travelled  badly.  2nd,  Lady  Henry*  Somerset, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G.  MuUins), 
whose  Apples  and  Pears  were  finely  coloured. 
3rd,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.,  Toddington  Manor, 
Winchcombe. 

For  a  collection  of  British-grown  hardy  fruits, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Powell,  Warnham,  Hereford,  won  the 
1st  prize  with  good-sized,  well-coloured  Apples 
and  large  Pears.  One  Apple  (Gloria  Mundi)  was 
said  to  weigh  27  ounces.  Walnuts,  Chestnuts. 
Medlars,  &c.,  were  also  included  in  this  meri- 
torious exhibit. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  Grapes  (not  fewer  than 
three  varieties)  were  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  who  had  handsome  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros 
Maroc.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Great  Malvern  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Jones). 

The  Earl  of  Harrington  excelled  in  the  class 
for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  showing  very 
fine  examples  of  Appley  Towers.  2nd,  Lord 
Hatherton,  Teddesley,  Penkridge  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Taylor),  with  Black  Alicant-e.  3rd.  Mrs.  F.  Need 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Jones). 

The  best  three  bunches  of  white  Muscat  Grapes 
also  came  from  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

In  a  class  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
(Muscats  excluded),  Mrs.  Need  (gr.  Mr.  J.  .Jones) 
won  the  1st  prize  with  the  variety  Lady  Hutt. 
2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  with  C'hasselas 
Napoleon. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Batson  was  successful  in  the  local 
class  for  black  Grapes,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Buller 
in  the  class  for  white  Grapes. 

Lady  Henrv  Somerset,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Mullins),  won  1st  prizes  for  (1)  six  dishes  of 
cooking  Apples,  (2)  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
(3)  eight  dislies  of  Pears,  and  (4)  four  dishes  of 
Pears.  Both  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  of  good 
size  and  highly  coloured. 

In  the  local  classes  for  (1)  cooking  Apples  and 
(2)  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Walter  Jones,  Acock's 
Green,  and  Mr.  C.  Winn,  Selly  Oak,  were 
awarded  1st  prizes  respectively. 

Vegetables. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Robert  Sydenham, 
Limited,  were  for  nine  distinct  kinds.  1st,  Mr. 
T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  who  had  good  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  and  Hollow 
Crown  Parsnips.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Folkes,  Ampt- 
hill,  Beds.  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Jas.  White,  Bampton. 

The  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  the  "  Robert  Syden- 
ham, Limited  "  local  class  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  and  Mr.  J.  White- 
bread,  South  Yardley,  in  the  order  named. 

There  was  spirited  competition  in  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Son's  class  for  eight  distinct  kinds;  1st, 
Jlr.  F.  Barrett,  Overton;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
Leicester. 

The  strongest  and  best , competition  was  in 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for  nine  distinct 
kinds,  no  fewer  than  eight  collections  being 
placed  before  the  judges,  who  awarded  the  pre- 
mier prize  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  for  a  superb 
collection  and  well  set  up;  2nd,  I\Ir.  Fred  Bar- 
rett, Overton ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Hudson. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  were  re- 
presented by  a  very  handsome  trophy  of  flowers 
and   vegetables.      (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  Sur- 
rey, had  a  large  group  of  evergreen  shrubs,  con- 
sisting principally  of  handsome  specimen  Hollies 
and  Conifers.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  exhibited  an 
e.xtensive  collection  of  vegetables,  together  with 
a  number  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Begonias,  in 
which  the  variety  "  Clibrans'  Pink  "  was  con- 
spicuous.     (Large   Gold   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  brought  a 
group  of  medium-sized  evergreen  shrubs,  edged 
with  Golden  Privet.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  Chrysanthemums,  in  which  were  several 
new  varieties  of  some  promise.  Mr.  Godfrey 
also  contributed  a  bright  display  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums.    (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  Cheltenham, 
came  a  beautifully-arranged  group  of  long- 
stemmed  Carnations.     (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  WoOLMAN,  Shirley,  had  a  very  attrac- 
tive display  of  Chrysanthemums.  (Small  Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  sent  a 
pleasing  collection  of  Ferns  and  Gerberas.  (Sil- 
ver Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  set  up  a 
choice  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Carna- 
tions.    (Small  Gold  Medal.) 

i\liss  'Thompson,  Handsworth,  sent  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Cactaceous  plants.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Haywards  Heath,  exhibited  a 
choice  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Cattleyas  and  Lcelio-Cattleyas.  (Silver- 
gilt' Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
came  an  extensive  collection  of  Apples.  (Small 
Gold  Medal.) 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  ex- 
hibited Apples  and  Pears  in  great  variety,  the 
size  and  colour  of  the  Apples  being  very  meri- 
torious.    (Gold  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Hereford,  also  ex- 
hibited a  well-coloured  collection  of  Apples. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  II.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
had  an  assortment  of  vegetables.  (Small  Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Grove  &  Son,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
sent  a  group  of  uncommon  hardy  shrubs.  (Bronze 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  showed 
hardy  shrubs,  chiefly  Hollies  and  Conifers.  (Sil- 
ver Sledal.) 
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Messrs.  Toogood  &  Son,  Southampton,  showed 
a  splendid  display  of  vegetables.  (Large  Gold 
.Medal.) 

E.  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
D.  Christie),  showed  an  interesting  collection  of 
Cacti.      (Bronze   Jledal.) 

Frank  Bibbey,  Esq.,  Shrewsbury  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Tavlor),  staged  a  bright  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.     (Small  Gold  .Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield,  sent  Chiysan- 
themuma  and  Michaelmas  Daisies.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  George  Masses  &  Son,  Spalding, 
staged  vegetables.     (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thomson  &  Son,  Birmingham,  showed 
a  representative  collection  of  vegetables. 


NATIONAL   HARDY   PLANT. 

XovEMEER  7. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
above  society  took  place  at  Birmingham  on  Tues- 
day last.  The  annual  report  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Jlr.  E.  F. 
Hawes,  adopted  unanimously.  The  balance- 
sheet  showed  a  small  credit  balance.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Macself  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  R.  Pinches,  Dr.  McWatt,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Paine  vice-chairmen,  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton  trea- 
surer, and  ilr.  Frank  Bouskell  hon.  secretary 
and  solicitor.  The  existing  members  of  the  ifm 
mittpe  were  reaopointed,  and  Messrs.  Clareiue 
Elliott,  W.  H.  Paine,  T.  W.  Sanders,  Ballard, 
W.  H.  Morter,  A.  Bryden,  R.  Moreton.  Wonni- 
cott,  Reginald  Loder  and  Mr.  Robinson  added 
to  this  body.  The  secretary  announced  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  hold  the  first 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Wednesdav.  June  19. 
1912, 


(Dtituavjj. 

Henry  Holding  Moore. — The  death  of  this 
nurseryman  occurred  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Chiches- 
ter, after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  72 
years  of  age,  carried  on  the  business  of  a  nur- 
seryman and  florist  in  South  Street,  Chichester, 
and  he  occasionally  acted  as  a  judge  at  local 
flower  shows.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER   IX    WKST    HRRTS. 

Week  endint!  November  S. 
A  wirm,  wet,  bright  and  whuiy  werk.—Thc  t1ay<i  during 
the  pavt  week  hav-  bsen  a!I  warm  for  the  time  of  ycir, 
while  only  two  of  the  niKhls  provea  at  all  cold.  On  the 
warmosl  night  the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell  lower 
than  41°,  and  on  the  coldest  night  the  same  thermometer 
f-howed  only  8°  of  frost.  Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  tlie 
ground  is  now  of  a1)otit  seasonable  warmth.  Some  rain  lias 
fallen  on  each  of  the  last  six  days,  and  to  the  total  dep:h  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  These  rains  re-started  the  per- 
colaiion  Range,  on  which  short  grass  is  growing,  through 
which  [io  rainwater  at  all  had  previously  passed  since  jimc 
24,  or  for  19  weeks.  The  percolation  through  the  bare  ^^oil 
gauge  during  the  week  amounted  to  2^  gallons.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  nearly  four  hours  a  day,  which  i< 
1^  hours  a  d;iy  longer  than  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  The  winds  were  aR  a  rule  high,  and  on  one  day 
the  mean  velocity  for  the  windiest  hour  reached  2'2  miles  - 
direction  W.N.W.  The  average  amount  of  moi-^ture  in  the 
air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  11  per  cent. 
E.  M.,  Heik/umsted,  Novembers,  J'JU. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


W.  Smith  &  Son,  Market  Street.  Aberdeen— Forest,  Orna- 
nienlal.and  Fruit  Trees;  Slirub'i;  Conifers;  and  Roses. 

IlowoicN  &  Co.,  Inverness-Nursery  Stock. 

Wm.  Wat.son  Sc  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin- 
Fruit  Trees;  Roses  and  Shrubs. 

PuNtiicK  &  Co.,  Delgany  Nnr^^eries.  near  Dublin -Shrubs; 
Trees;  Alpines  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Clibrans.  Hale,  Altrinch;an-Cliry^anthemums;  Winter- 
flowering  Begonias;  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees; 
Shrubs;  Hardy  Herbaccuis  and  Alpine  Plants. 

DicKsoNS,  Ltd.,  Chester    Ornamental  and  Forest  Trees. 

Charles  TuRNEK,  Slough— P.oses;  Fruit  Trees. 


SCHEDULE    RECEIVED. 


Chester   Paxton  Society's 


Cliesler,   on   Tuesday   and   Wednesday,    No\ 
Secretary,  Mr.  George  P.  Miln,  Grosvenor  Mu 


IVI A  H  K  S  T  S. 


COVERT  GARDEN,  November  S. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responstbility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  ,  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  ev^r? 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principa'i 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations,  it 
must  be  renienibered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  tha 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  iluctiiate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
inoiieday.-Hns.l 

Cue  FIdwers,  &c.:  ATera^e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 


3  0-40 

4  0-50 
2  0-26 


.•\rums  (see  Rich- 
aidias) 

Azalea,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Camellias,  per  box 
of  18'sand24s... 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,  best 
American  va- 
rieties      2  0-26 

-  smaller,       per 

doz.     bunches  15  0-18  0 

—  Carota,      extra 

large    crimson    3  0    — 
C  li  r  y  samhemum 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 

I         per    dozen 

bunches : 

—  special 

—  ordinary 
Mignonette,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Marguerite,      per 
doz.  bunches : 

—  Yellow 

Orchids,    Catlleya, 

per  doz. 
I    —  Cattleya  Harri- 


White  ... 

Yellow 

Bronze 

Pink     ... 
Gardenia,  per  d 
Lapageria,    whi 

per  dz.  blooi 
Liliiini      aiiralit 
r  bunch 


10-40 
10-20 
10-20 

1  6    2  U 

2  0-30 

2  6-30 
2  6-36 


per  but 

—  iongi 
long,  per  doz.    2  6-30 

—  shoit,  per  doz.    2  6    — 


ifoli 


alba  long 

—  —    short 

—  rubruin,    long, 
per  dz.  blooms 

—  —  short,    PIT 
doz.  blooms... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  doz.  bnchs : 

—  extra  special ... 


16-20 
0  9-10 

12  0    — 


I'ela 


spun 


9  0-10  0 
6  0    — 

3  0    — 

16-20 
9  0-12  0 

4  0-60 
3  0-10 


p.  dz.  bunches : 

—  Double  Scarlet  5  0-60 
Uichardia,  per  dz, 

blooms  ...  3  0    — 

Koses,  12  blooms, 

—  Bridesmaid,  16-20 

—  C.  Mennel     ...  16-20 

—  Mrs.      John 

I.aiiig 10-16 

—  Liberty  ...  16-30 

—  Mine.Chalenay  2  0-40 

—  Niphelos       ...  16-20 

—  Richmond      ...  16-30 

—  Sunrise  ...  10-16 

—  Sunset           ...  2  0-26 
Tuberose, gross  ...  4  0    — 

—  long,  p.  bunch  10-16 
Yiolets,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...  13-20 

—  Princess  of 
Wales,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...  3  0-40 

—  Patm.is  ...  2  0-26 


Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prioes. 

s.d.  s.d 

Crolon  foliage,  var- 
ious, per  dozen 
bunches         ...  12  0-15  0 

Cycas  leaves,  arti' 
ficial,  per  doz. 

Iliilalia  japontca, 
per  bunch 

Moss,  per  gross  .. 

Myrtle,    dz.   bchs. 
(lilnglish), 
small-leaved...    6  0    — 
—  I'rench  ...     10    — 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

of  6  trails       ...     13-16 


.\diantuni  Fern 
tMaidenliair), 
best,  per  doz. 
bunches 

A  g  rest  is  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  dz 

A  spar ag  us  plu- 


50-60 


2  0-40 


Irails.pr.J.I,,/.     16-20 

-  medi doz. 

bunches  ...  12  0-lS  0 

—  Spren^eri       ...  10  0  12  0 
Carnalion    foliage, 

doz.  bunches...    3  0-40 


3  0-12  0 


10-16 
6  0    — 


Plants  In  Pots,  Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prioes. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p.  Ferns,  in  small  and 

dozen 6  0-70  large  llOs       ...  12  0-20  0 

Araucaria  excelsa,  —in  4B's,  per 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-210  dozen 60    — 

Asparagus   plumo-  —  choicer    sorts, 

sus  nanus,  per  per  do/en      ...    8  0-12  0 

dozen 10  0-12  0  —  in  32's,  iier  dz.  10  0-18  0 

—  Sp-emteri      ..     8  0-90  I'icus  elastica,  (ler 
Aspidistra,  p.    dz.,                            dozen 9  0-12  0 

green 21  0-30  0  Geonoma  gracilis, 

—  variegated     ...  30  0-00  0  60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 
Chrysanthemum,  —  larger,  each  ...    2  6-76 


pots,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz. 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz. 
Cocos      Weddeli- 

ana, per  dozen: 

—  60's       ... 

—  larger,  each  .. 
Crolon,  per  dozen 
Cyiierns  alleriii- 

'  "     ,  per  doz. 


lain 


per 


Dracama, 

per  dozen 
Erica 

per  do 


green, 
n 
giacilis, 


0  0-12  0 
2  15-10  6 
18  0-80  0 


3  0-60 

8  0  12  0 


Belli 


ana,  (ler  dozen    6  0-42  0 

—  I-  o  s  t  e  r  i  a  II  a, 

OO's,  per  dozen    4  0-60 

—  larger,  p.  dozen  18  0-60  0 
l.atania  borbunica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-80  0 
L  i  I  i  n  m    Iongi- 

floriim,  perdz.  18  0    — 

—  lancifoliuin  ru- 
bruin   in   pots, 

per  dozen      ..    15  0  18  0 

—  la  nci  folium 

alba      15  0-18  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  8  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Veilchii, 

per  dozen  ...  86  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each     2  6-21  0 

Solanums 6  0-80 

Spiraea  (pink)       ...  10  0  12  0 


—  While 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


—  Call 
Ne«li 
case 


10  6    — 

8  0-10  0 


10  0-12  0 


i.d.  s.d. 


Apples,  English, 

per  i  bushel  ...    2  6-60 

—  CooKing,     per 

bushel 2  6-40 

—  nesscrt  ...    4  0-90 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (conliimcJ) 


Apples,    Nova 

Scotian,  p.  brl.  10  0-16  0 

—  Wenatchee.per 

case     11  0-15  0 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...    9  0-10  0 

—  No.  1        „    ...    6  6-70 

—  Extra 8  6-90 

—  Giant        „     ...  11  0  12  0 

—  Loose,  i.er  dz.    0  6-10 

—  Red  coloured...    5  6-66 

per  bunch 

—  Jamaica  Ordi 
nary,  per  bo: 
'"•  doz.) 


.5  6-6  0 


per 


4  0-46 
U  6    — 


case  (30  qts.) 

—  Cape  Cod,  per 
case  (30  quarts)    9  6    — 

Date-  (Tunis),  per 

dozen  boxes  ...  5  C-  7 
Fiiis,  French,  bos  0  6-  1  i 
Grapt^  Fruit,  case : 

—  9IV< 

—  t-O'i 

—  61-! 

—  54'! 
Grapes    (English), 

per  lb. : 

—  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria   

—  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat 

—  Black  Ham- 
burgh   

—  Madreslield 
Court 

—  Black  Alicante 

—  GrosColman... 

—  Lisbon  Sweet- 
water, case    ... 

—  Black  Cluster, 
case     

—  (Guernsey), 
Black  Ham- 
burgh   

—  Miiscatof  Alex- 
andria      0  6-10 

—  Blck.   Alicante    0  5-08 

—  Gros     Colmau    0  6  0  10 

—  Almeria.p.  brl.  10  6-15  0 

—  Muicia,  p.  box    2  6-30 

—  Palermo,  case    12  6-20  0 

—  (Naples),  p.case  21  0-28  0 


12  0-14  0 


16-40 

0  6-08 

10-20 
0  6-16 
0  10-1  6 

8  0-90 

7  0-80 

0  4-06 


Medlars,  p.  J  b 
Mangoes,    f 

dozen  ... 
Melons: 

—  Spanish, 
case     ... 

—  Bronze 
Nuts,  Almonds 

bag 

—  Spanish, 


Italic 


,  52  6  - 
10  6  — 
75  0-80  0 

.  32  0-34  0 


nuts,  per  bag...     6  0-15  0 

—  per  ^  sack        .    20  0    — 

—  Cocoaiiuts(ino)  14  0-18  0 

—  l•;n^'lish    Cobs 

per  lb 0  6-0  6J 

—  I-ilberts,  p.  lb.    0  3.1-0  4 

—  linglish  Wal- 
nuts  per  lb. 
(shelled)         ...    0  3-05 

—  Doubles,  p.  lb.    0  8-10 

—  French      Wal- 
p.oOkilos  14  0-16  0 


ch    Gn 


nges,  Ja 
per  case    ...  11  0-12  0 
Pears  (Caiifornian), 

per  case    ...  10  6-18  0 

—  Cornice,  p.case  15  0-lG  0 
(English): 

—  i  bushel  ...    3  0-50 

—  Cal.ibash,    per 

i  bushel         ...    5  0-66 

—  I  French), 


Ste 


4  0 


per 


cwt 11  C-12  0 

—  (Dutch)    Stew. 

ing,    barrels  ...  14        — 

—  C  a  t  a  I  ac,  per 

*  sieve 3  6    — 

—  ("American)  per 

barrel  13  0-15  0 


Michael 

-  Quinces   (Eiik- 

—  lish),  4  bushifl 


e      21  0-35  0 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


ArtichokeslGlobe), 

pel  dozen      ...    2  0-26 

—  Ground,     per 

i  bushel  ...    13-10 

Asparagus,  Sprue..    0  9-10 

—  Paris  Green  ...     4  0-50 
Aiiliergines,  p.  dz.    10-20 
Beans,  Scarlet  Run- 
ners, p.  bushel    2  6-40 

—  Madeira,      per 


Beeti 


pet 


bushel 

—  Long   

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  \  bushel  ... 
Capsicum    (Chili), 

box      

Cabb:iges(English), 

C.iuliilowers,     per 

tally 
Celery      (washed) 

per  doz.  bndls. 

—  (unwashed),  pr 
dozen  buiuile; 

Carrots  (English), 
pr.  doz.  bun.... 

—  per  i  bag  ... 
Chicory,  [ler  lb.  ..0  6  — 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat  6  0-90 
Kiidive,  (ler  dozen  2  0  — 
Greens,  per  bag  ...  10-10 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkts.,  p.  gross  7  0  — 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles  ...  12  0-14  0 

Leeks,  per  doz.  ..  2  0-26 
Lettuce    (French), 

per  doz.         ...    10-16 

—  (English)  Cos, 

per  doz.        ..      13-16 


2  6-30 
10-26 

2  0    — 

3  0-70 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-15  0 
7  0-10  0 
2  0-30 


Lettuce,  Cabbage, 

per  doz.         ...     10-16 

Mint,p.d.  bunches    3  0-40 

Miisliiooms,  culti- 
vated, p.  lb.  ...    0  10-1  3 

—  broilers  ...    0  8    — 

—  outdoor,    peck    2  0-26 
Mustardand  Cress, 

p.  iloz.|iiiiincls    1  0    — 
Onions  (Dutch)  (ler 

bag       8  0-80 

—  English  ...    8  0-90 

—  (Spanish) 
per  case 

Parsley,  k  sievi 


Par 


■  per 


8  0-80 
10-10 
2  0    — 


I  ps,     per 


bag 
Radishes(I-;nglish), 

per  dozen 
Savoys,  per  tally... 
Spinach,     per 

bushel 

Tomatos  — 
-(English): 

—  Selected,     per 
121bs.  ... 

—  Seconds,     iiur 
12  lbs. 

—  (Jersey) 

—  (Dutch) 

—  (French)  crates 
Tomatos     (Canary 

Islands), 


10  0-12  0 
Turnips  (English), 

perdz.  bunches    2  6-30 

—  bags    (washed)    4  0    — 

—  (unwashed)    ...    3  0-30 
Turnip  Tops,   per 

bag 


p.  dz 


10-20 
0  0  U  6J 
arc    dc- 
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Ri^MAitKS. — Supplies  of  home-grown  Apples  a 
creasing.  The  arrivals  of  fruit  from  California  this 
week  consisted  of  5,000  cases  of  Newtown  Pippins,  11,000 
barrels  of  Keiffer  Pears,  9,500  cases  of  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  Pears,  and  600  cases  of  Cranberries.  A  con- 
signment of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  amounted  to 
40,000  barrels,  the  principal  varieties  being  Ribston 
Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
These  quantities  arc  considerably  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand. The  Grape  trade  is  firmer  for  ordinary 
samples;  bunches  consigned  from  Holland  are  arriv- 
ing in  excellent  condition,  and  those  from  Almcria 
are  very  good  ;  all  are  in  bctt'.r  demand.  Muscats  are 
firm  at  last  week's  prices.  Home-grown  Tomatos  are 
not  selling  freely.  This  is  mainly  due  to  their  bad 
colour     and     inferior     condition.      Supplies     from     the 
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C.Tiirry  IsUuids  are  increasing,  the  quality  and  colour 
of  the  iruits  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  There 
are  k-u-cr  out-door  Mushrooms,  and  those  cultivated 
have  an  improving  trade.  There  is  an  increasing  supply 
of  French  Asparagus  (Paris  Green),  which  is  meeting 
with  a  fair  demand.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
Nuts,  including  Cobnuts,  Walnu'.s,  and  Chestnuts  ;  the 
bulk  of  the  latter  are  French  and  Italian  importations. 
Vegetables  arc  a  heavier  supply,  and  prices  have  de- 
creased    all     rovind.      E.      H.      A'.,      Coz'{i:t_     Garden, 
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DEBATING    SOCIETIES, 

REOHILL  AND  REIGATE  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS'.-At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  tins  association 
held  on  October  31,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound,  Mr.  J.  Mackintosh,  of  Wye  College,  gave 
a  lecture  on  "  Manures  and  Artificial  Fertilizers."  The 
lecturer  dealt  with  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potash 
fertilizers  in  this  order. 

READING  GARDENERS'. -At  the  meeting  of  this 
association,  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  on  31st  ult..  Mr. 
Alderman  Parfitt  presided  over  the  largest  attendance 
of  the  session.  The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  f. 
Townsend,  his  subject  being  "  Hardy  Annuals,  includ- 
ing Asters  and  Stocks."  Th;  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
a  very  line  collection  of  lantern  slides,  many  of  them 
beautifully  coloured,  and  the  display  of  these  splendid 
pictures  greatly  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  larg; 
audience.  As  each  picture  appeared  on  the  screen  Mr. 
Townsend  gave  a  description  of  the  subject  it  illus- 
trated, naming  the  best  varieties  to  grow  and  statin;, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  audience,  his  method  of  treat- 
ment,   which    had    brought    him    so    much    success    as    a 

GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. - 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association 
was  held  at  the  Workman's  Hall,  Guildford,  on  Tues- 
day, October  31.  Mr.  G.  Johnson  presided.  Mr.  F. 
Phillips,  of  Craigcndowie  Gardens,  Reigate.  deliv;r-'l 
a  hcture  on  "  Chiysanthemums,"  which  evoked  a  goud 
discussion   by  the  members. 

LEE,  BLACKHEATH  AND  LEWISHAM  HOR- 
TICUL.TURAI-.-At  the  meeling  of  this  society,  held  on 
the  27th  ult..  Mr.  Saunders  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Up-to- 
date  Gardening,"  Mr.  Saunders  dealt  with  soils  and 
explained  the  reason  for  using  different  cliemical 
manures  on  different  kinds  of  land.  Mr.  Saunders  also 
dealt  with  spraying,  esi>ecially  the  winter  spraying  of 
fruit  trees,  descr  b  ng  the  b-St  washes  for  the  purpose 
and  the  implements  used  for  distributing  them,  also  the 
best  tim--  for  the  operation. 

CHELMSFORD  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

The  third  mefting  of  the  winter  session  of  this  associa- 
tion was  h"Id  in  the  County  Laboratories,  on  the  3td 
inst.  Mr.  Currie  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  the  members.  Previous  to  the  lec- 
tiire,  an  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was  held.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Simpson  acted  as  judge,  and  he  awarded  the 
ist  prize  to  Mr.  Hurst,  and  the. 2nd  to  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
N.  M.  Comber,  of  the  Laboratorits,  afterwards  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "  Soil  Moisture."  He  stated  that  the  soil 
was  made  up  of  very  minute  particles,  which,  when 
moist,  are  surrounded  by  thin  films  of  water,  but  if  tcx> 
much  water  is  present  the  air  is  excluded  and  the  condi- 
tions b.-come  stagnant.  Continuing.  the  lecturer 
pointed  out  no  food  could  enter  the  roots  except 
in  solution.  Mr.  Comber  described  how  the  force  of 
"  surface  tension  "  held  the  moisture  in  its  place,  and 
next  showed  that  the  surplus  moisture  was  acted  en  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  that  it  was  raised  by  capillary 


^       to     "-  , 


Address  :  C.  77.  77.  The  address  of  JIv.  ,Tohii 
Smith  is  Higher  Education  Department.  Shire 
Hall,  Durham. 

Eecjonia  :  IF.  G.  The  roots  of  your  Be-gonias 
are  badly  affected  with  Eelwonra,  as  may  he 
seen  by  the  numerous  excrescences.  There  is 
no  cure.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  obtain 
stock  from  a  fresh  source  another  season,  and 
your  potting  compost  also  must  be  selected 
from  a  different  .source. 
r.oTHY  :  Anxious.  The  word  is  of  .Scottish  origin, 
and  means  a  rude  hut  or  barrarl<  for  unmarried 
f.irm  servants,  a  .shepherd's  or  hunter's  hut. 
It  has  the  same  origin  as  booth. 


Celery  DiSE.iSED :  E.  A.,  Bognor. — The  Celery 
leaves  are  injured  by  the  Celery-leaf  blight 
(Cercospora  Apii).  It  is  too  late  to  save  the 
crop,  but  next  season  select  a  fr«sh  plot  in 
which  to  plant  the  Celery  plants,  and  spray 
them  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper 
solution  when  they  are  young,  repeating  ihs  • 
sprayings  occasionally  during  the  period  of 
growth. 

Cineraria  Diseased:  Warsask. — The  yellow, 
powdery  patches  on  the  under-surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  the  uredospores  of  the  fungus  Coleo- 
sporium  senecionis.  It  is  interesting  that  one 
stage  of  the  fungus  occurs  on  the  needles  of  the 
Scots  Fir  and  other  Conifers,  whilst  the  secidio- 
spores  infest  Groundsel  and  wild  and  cultivated 
species  of  Senecio.  The  plan's  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  rose-red  solution  of  Potassium 
permanganate- 

CocKROACHES  IN  Plant-houses  :  /.  M.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  taken  from  a  note  by 
Mr.  RaffiU  on  destroying  cockroaches  pub- 
lished in  Oarrli'iieis'  ClironicU,  January  15, 
1910.  p.  43.  Stop  up  carefully  with  cement  or 
mortar  any  holes  in  the  walls,  paying  particular  , 
attention  to  cavities  near  the  hot-water  pipes, 
and  the  holes  in  the  brickwork  where  the  hot- 
water  pipes  are  carried  through,  for  it  is  in 
such  warm,  dry  places  that  the  cockroaches 
hide  in  the  daytime.  In  small  houses,  this 
method  of  dealing  with  them  is  far  more  effec- 
tive than  traps  or  poisons  ;  but  in  large  houses, 
where  the  hiding-places  are  too  numerous, 
other  means  of  destroying  them  must  be 
adopted.  One  of  the  best  means  of  trapping 
cockroaches  is  by  placing  jam  jars  about  the 
house  containing  sweet  oil,  which  requires  to 
be  changed  every  third  day,  as  it  soon  be- 
comes rancid  in  a  warm  house  and  unattractive 
to  the  pests.  It  is  best  to  place  the  jar  against 
a  plant  or  wall,  so  as  to  afford  a  foothold  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Other  effective 
baits  are  treacle  and  water,  and  treacle  and 
beer,  which  also  require  to  be  changed  when 
they  become  sour.  Of  poisons,  Phosphorous 
paste,  Chase's  beetle  poison,  and  Beetlecute 
may  be  recommended.  If  a  hedgehog  is 
pre.sent  during  the  night  in  a  house,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  will  destroy  many  of  the  cock- 
roaches. 

Correction. — At  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  Show,  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  j.  A.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley 
(gr  Mr.  E.  Neal),  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  not 
Mr  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  Crawley,  as  stated  in  our 
report. 

Diploma  in  Gardening  :  J .  E.  77.  As  you 
appear  ambitious  to  succeed  in  your  profes- 
sion you  should  study  horticulture  from 
all  standpoints,  but  particularly  the  practical 
work.  A  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  subject,  including  botany, 
chemistry,  entomology,  and  physics,  will  be 
useful,  but  you  must  remember  that  your  first 
requirement  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical gardening,  without  which  any  number  of 
diplomas  and  certificates  are  useless.  You  may 
enter  for  either  of  the  examinations  you  men- 
tion or  both.  Gardo.i  appointments  under  the 
Government  are  mainly  hll.^d  from  the  garden 
staff  at  Kew. 

Fowls'  Dung  as  Manure:  G.  11'.  Poultry 
manure  is  all  the  better  for  being  mixetl  with 
sand.  It  should  be  stored  under  cover,  so  that 
it  becomes  quite  dry,  when  it  may  be  used  as  a 
fertiliser  for  almost  all  kinds  of  plants.  It  is 
a  very  strong  manure,  and  shouid  be  applied 
sparingly,  not  more  than  4  otinces  to  the 
square  yard. 

Najies  of  Fruits  :  G.  A.  S.  L.  7.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  :  8,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ;  11,  Grange's 
Pearmain  ;  12.  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  13,  Castle 
Major;  17,  Pitmaslon  Pine  Apple;  18,  Hor- 
mead  Pearmain  ;  19,  Delling  Pippin  ;  20,  Tower 
of  Glamis ;  22,  London  Pippin  ;  23,  Dutch 
Codlin;  24,  Calville  St.  Sauvier ;  25,  Hanwell 
Souring ;  30,  Golden  Noble ;  the  other  num- 
bers were  detached. — No  letter  of  identification 
of  fruit  in  Friar  Tuck  box.  1,  Small's  Admir- 
able ;  2.  King  of  the  Pippins ;  3,  Claygate  Pear- 
main ;  4,  Egremont  Rus.set;  5,  Rosemary  Rus- 
set ;  5,  Yorkshire  Beauty ;  7,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington) ;  8,  Norfolk  Beefing. — 
ir.  I).  1,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch;  2,  Striped 
Beefing;  3,  Knight's  Codling. — Heather.  1, 
Benoni ;  2,  Queen  of  Sauce ;  3  and  4,  not  recog- 


nised, probably  a  local  variety ;  5,  Yorkshire 
Greening;  5,  Nancy  Jackson. — C.  Fripp.  Re- 
sembles a  fruit  of  Cox's  Orairge  Pippin  grown 
under    glass    or    against    a    wall. — T.     W.    T. 

1,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  3, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  4,  Ashmead's  Kernel ;  5, 
Beurre  Sterckmans. — High  Ashnrst.  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch. — Bevi.i.  Reinette  de  Caux 
(syn.  Dutch  Mignonne). — 77.  Smith.  1,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  a  very  good  keeper ;  2,  Golden  Har- 
vey.— St.  Bonan's.  Ribston  Pearmain. — 
I'hiinix.     A  fine  fruit  of  Blenheim  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants:  Zelua.  Cannabis  sativa 
(Hemp). — Lich.      1,    Codiseum   Baron   Compte  ; 

2,  C.  Warrenii ;  3,  C.  Evansianum ;  4,  C. 
Johannis;  5,  send  when  in  flower;  6,  Maranta 
albo-lineata. — 7i.  B.  Angrsecum  bilobum  variety 
Kirkii  (Orchid  Album, '^iv.,  t.  W2).—  W.  S.  B. 
1,  Veronica  Andersonii  variegata  ;  2,  Crassula 
coccinea  ;  3,  Escallonia  rubra  ;  4,  Nerine  Fother- 
gillii. — W.  S.  Cattleya  labiata  and  C.  Clarkite 
(bicolor  X  labiata). — V.  M.  1,  Brassia  Law- 
renceana ;  2,  Stelis  micrantha ;  3,  Oncidium 
prtetextum ;  4.  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  ;  5, 
Dendrobium  Chlorops ;  6,  Epidendrum  flori- 
bundum. 

Primula  obconica  :  77.  77.  L.  The  nature  of 
the  poisonous  principle  in  this  plant  has  not 
been  determined.  The  use  of  washing  soda  as 
a  lotion  would  probably  give  relief,  just  as  it 
does  the  pain  from  a  burn  or  a  wasp's  sting. 
The  next  best  remedy  is  Goulard  water,  a  weak 
solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  but  as  this  latter 
substance  is  both  sweet  to  the  taste  and  poison- 
ous, the  liquid  should  be  labelled  poisonous 
and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

'' Radamanthus  "  :  Perplexed.  There  is  no  such 
genus  as  Radamanthus ;  you  refer,  probably, 
to  Rhadamanthus,  a  member  of  the  Liliacese. 
There  is  only  one  species  given  in  the  Kew 
Index,  R.  convallarioides,  but  a  second  species, 
R.  cyanelloides.  is  named  in  the'supplement  to 
this  work  published  in  1904.  Rhadamanthus 
convallarioides,  a  bulbous  plant,  is  sometimes 
known  as  Hyacintlius  convallarioides.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa. 

Vaporite  :  Ti".  77.  W.  Yes,  dig  in  the  Vaporite 
between  the  Roses,  applying  2  cwt.  to  the  acre. 
Both  Abol  and  Voss's  nicotine  wash  are  excel- 
lent insecticides.  The  latter  is  perhaps  better 
for  Rosses.  The  flying  insects  you  refer  to  are 
probably-  the  Rose  leaf  hoppers  (Typhlocyba 
rosse). 

V'ine  Stem  Decvying:  J.  11'.,  Ealing.  If 
you  paint  the  affected  part  with  some  antisep- 
tic substance,  such  as  gas  tar  or  Stockholm 
tar,  it  may  possibly  prevent  the  decay  from 
spreading.  It  depends  on  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  vine,  also  the  extent  of  the  rotting 
in  the  stem,  whether  the  plant  can  be  saved. 
In  the  meantime  plant  a  new  vine  to  take  the 
pbce  of  the  old  one  in  a  year  or  two. 

Vsw :  77.  H.  L.  The  Yew-tree  leaves  and  seeds 
contain  a  powerful  alkaloid  heart  poison  called 
taTiine,  but  the  pulp  of  the  fruits  is  not 
piisonous.  Children  often  eat  the  pulp,  and 
birds  eat  it  frgely,  but  they  do  not  break  the 
seeds,  which  are  found  in  their  excrement.  It 
is  only  if  children  break  the  seeds  with  their 
teeth  and  swallow  them  that  symptoms  of 
poisoning  appear.  With  regard  to  cattle  and 
deer,  it  has  been  proved  that  a  definite  amount 
of  Yew  leaves  may  be  taken,  mixed  with  food, 
without  fatal  results,  but  if  the  leaves  are 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  by  an  animal 
that  has  fed  but  little,  such  as  when  the  grass 
is  covered  by  snow,  the  leaves  often  kill  the 
animal  very  quickly.  The  proportion  that  can 
be  taken  by  a  well-fed  animal  has  been  deter- 
mined by  experiment.  Some  believe  the  male 
tree  and  some  the  female  tree  to  be  poison- 
ous, but  this  is  erroneous,  as  the  same  active 
principle  occurs  in  trees  of  both  sexes.  The 
Irish  Yew  (var.  fastigiata)  has  also  been  shown 
to   be   poisonous. 

Cn-nrnunications  Received.  —  E.  P.  D.  &  Sors_ 
I'iio  nix_H.  S._A.  G.   H_A.  W.-W.    H.   L',  We!ls_ 

St.  Itonans—W.   H.  S H.  J.  M.,  Theltord_W.  S.  P 

A.   W.   T G.  W E.    F.    C.    T Denhv_H.    M.    M 

J.    E.    B. -W.—Dr.  W._T.  H.,    Birmirighani_'r.    C 

.1.  T.  C.  U H.  !•' Foynl  Jounv  yinan_J.  C.    &   Co 

T.    P Market—H.  W'tLT).  W.  B._A.  K.  T._S.  A., 

Sevenoaks_Roma_W.   W.  S  .  Cirenoester_C.  H.  E — 

G.  T.  G.,  Paris— O.  T._P.  T.  B  _W.  E.  B W.  H.  W.— 

F.  G.  B  _H.  K.  D._C.  R  _W.  W._J.  E.,   Ceyloil_0.  A. 
—A.  H._J.  O'B  _P.  C,_W.  S. 
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Woodland  scenery  at  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  Sussex 
(Supplementary  Illustration). 


CARBON  DIOXIDE  AS  FOOD 
FOR  PLANTS. 

IT  was  not  my  intention  to  write  about 
my  experiments  before  I  could  give 
you  the  results,  but  as  notices  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  I  may  as  well  take 
up  the  question  at  once. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  considerable 
part  of  all  plants  consists  of  carbon :  of 
quite  dry  vegetable  matter  (heated  to  100° 
(_'.  for  some  time)  about  40  per  cent,  is 
made  up  of  carbon  compounds,  but  as  culti- 
vated Howers,  fruit  and  vegetables  contain 
on  an  average  something  like  85  per  cent, 
water,  the  dry  matter  amounts  to  only 
15  per  cent.  ;  and  40  per  cent,  of  this 
makes  6  per  cent,  carbon  compounds  in 
100  parts  of  fresh  vegetable  matter  or  60 
grams  in  1  kilogram  (about  an  ounce  in  a 
pound).  Practically  the  only  source  of 
this  carbon  is  the  very  small  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  air, 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves ;  of  this 
carbon  dioxide,  the  carbon  is  retained  and 
the  oxygen  given  off. 

As  the  air  only  contains  about  three 
parts  cai-bon  dioxide  in  ten  thousand 
(0.03  per  cent.),  10  cubic  metres  (10,000 
litres)  of  air  contain  3  litres  or  6  grams 
of  carbon  dioxide,  of  which  3-1  Ith  is  car- 
bon (or  1.6  grams),  and  since  this  quantity 
only  suffices  to  make  something  like  27 
grams  (less  than  an  ounce)  of  fresh  vege- 
table matter,  it  is  easily  seen  what  large 
quantities  of  fresh  air  are  necessary  to 
supply  growing  plants  with  the  carbon 
they  require. 

In  the  open  air  this  is  not  alarming,  as 


the  bulk  of  air  is  enormous  and  its  move- 
ments maintain  fresh  supplies,  so  that 
the  content  of  the  atmosphere  in  car- 
bon dio.xide  may  be  considered  constant 
even  where  vegetation  is  strong  and 
absorption  heavy.  The  loss  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  by  the  plant  is  made 
good  by  fresh  supplies  from  combustion  of 
coal,  wood,  oil,  &c.,  by  respiration  of 
animals  and  plants,  decomposition  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes. 
This  last  source  is  considered  by  Prof. 
Arrhenius  as  the  most  important ;  and  to 
his  most  interesting  work  on  the  "  Evolu- 
tion of  the  World."  I  refer  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  modes  by 
which  the  balance  of  carbon  dioxide  is 
maintained  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  Arrhenius  does 
not  fear  a  diminution,  but  rather  antici- 
pates an  increase  in  the  immediate  future. 
This  is  the  more  satisfactory  as  he  shows 
that  past  poor  and  rich  periods  of  vege- 
tation were  determined  by  the  smaller 
or  greater  content  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  at  the  time.  His  argument 
for  a  brighter  future  in  this  respect 
is  acute.  He  reasons  thus: — The  sea 
contains  carbon  dioxide.  The  amount  in 
the  ocean  is  in  correlation  with  that  in  the 
air.  If  the  balance  is  disturbed  it  tends 
to  restore  itself  ;  that  is,  if  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is  on  the  increase 
then  the  oceans,  having  less  than  their 
proper  share,  will  absorb  some  of  it  to  re- 
store the  balance,  and  accordingly  the 
atmosphere  over  great  oceans  will  show  a 
lower  carbon  dioxide  content  than  it 
does  over  the  continents.  This  being  the 
c,"se  at  present,  we  are  to  conclude  that 
the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  is 
increasing  at  the  present  time.  Hence  wc 
may  expect  in  the  course  of  time  a  warmer 
Climate  and  a  richer  vegetation. 

Scientitic  research  seems  to  prove  that 
vegetation  becomes  more  vigorous  in  pro- 
portion as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  air  is  augmented,  and  this  at  least  up 
to  2  per  cent.,  when  the  normal  is  0.03  per 
cent.  This  means  that  a  considerably 
larger  crop  might  be  obtained  if  we  could 
supply  the  necessary  2  per  cent,  carbon 
dioxide.  Experiment  alone  can  determine 
whether  this  expectation  is  valid. 

In  the  open  air,  of  course,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  do  anything  at  all  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  may 
be  the  reason  why  so  little  has  been  heard 
on  the  subject.  Under  glass  it  is  quite 
another  thing.  Here  we  may  supply  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  we  like,  and  thus 
we  come  at  last  to  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention.  A  certain  feeling 
of  a  lack  of  something  in  plant-house  air 
is  not  new.  I  myself  wrote  20  years  ago 
(Orchard  Iloiisr),  after  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  scarcity  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  great  consumption  of  it  by  plants  : 
'•  It  is  very  likely  there  may  be  a  need  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  that  it  is  this  defici- 
ency that  makes  closed  houses  unwhole- 
some." But  neither  I  nor  anybody  else 
(so  far  as  I  know)  has  made  any  advance 
since  then.  Still,  every  gardener  knows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  such  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  vegetables,  for  instance, 


in  a  planthouse,  as  is  obtainable  in  a  hot- 
bed. May  not  the  reason  be— in  part^the 
plentiful  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  yielded 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure? 
Another  fact  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  the  thriving  condition  of  plants  in 
small  closed  living-rooms  in  spite  of  other 
unfavoui-able  conditions.  Here  it  is  the 
carbon  dioxide  respired  by  the  inhabitants 
that  feeds  the  plants. 

These  and  other  reflections  made  n\e, 
when  I  planned  a  new  cow-stable  this 
spring,  place  the  latter  against  the  back  of 
a  Kose-house  and  connect  them  by  means 
of  a  one-foot  opening  in  the  wall,  the  hole 
being  furnished  with  an  electric  ventilator 
capable  of  removing  a  volume  of  air  equal 
to  that  of  the  stable  (100  cubic  metres)  in 
five  minutes.  The  necessary  power  is 
50  watts.  In  the  house,  the  stable  air  is 
carried  from  end  to  end  in  a  galvanized 
sheet  iron  tube  provided  with  small  holes 
on  the  side  next  the  Roses.  As  the  ar- 
rangements have  just  been  finished  I  can- 
not yet  speak  of  results,  but  shall  do 
so  later.  However,  I  do  not  expect  much 
from  my  contrivance  during  our  long 
dark  winters  ;  it  is  all  very  well  to  have 
plenty  of  carbon  dioxide  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Roses,  but  the  utilization  of  it  de- 
mands light,  and  we  shall  have  very  little 
sunshine  here  for  the  next  three  months. 

According  to  information  supplied  by 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  a  cow  is 
0.9  grams  per  hour  per  kilogram 
w-eight.  That  is,  an  animal  weighing 
400  kilograms  gives  in  24  hours  400 
X  24  X  0.9  grams  or  8.640  grams  of  carbon 
dioxide,  a  quantity  as  great  as  is  found  in 
14,000  cubic  metres  air  or  in  38  kilograms 
of  flowers,  fruit  or  vegetables.  With  five 
cows  in  the  stable,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
should  be  plenty  of  carbon  food  for  my 
Roses  and  Carnations  in  the  three  houses  I 
have  connected  thereto,  though  much  of 
the  gas  is  of  course  lost  by  ventilation. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  there  do  not 
exist  unpublished  experiments  in  this 
direction.  [Experiments  bearing  on  this 
question  have  been  made.  They  will  be 
referred  to  later. —  ]!li)S.]  Has  nobody  had 
planthouses  against  stable  walls  with  holes 
from  one  to  the  other?  And  what  have 
been  the  results?  Horse-stables  I  do  not 
consider  of  like  value  ;  there  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  a  great  deal  of  ammonia  given 
off  from  horse  manure,  and  the  fumes  of 
ammonia  are,  generally  speaking,  in- 
jurious. 

Considering  the  care  and  expense  it 
takes  to  supply  our  plants  with  the  neces- 
sary manure  to  ensure  a  satisfactory 
growth,  and,  remembering  that  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  manure 
only  supply  material  for  the  two  per  cent, 
ash  and  J  per  cent,  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  plant,  it  is  curious  that  nobody  before 
has  made  experiment,  on  a  commercial 
basis,  with  a  view  to  supplying  larger 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  than  are 
contained  in  the  air. 

If  it  is  piacticable  to  feed  plants  in 
houses  with  carbon  dioxide  there  is  a 
pleasing  future  for  us  gardeners ;  the 
product  (smoke)  of  the  coal  and  coke 
burned   in   our   boilers   is   mostly   carbon 
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dioxide.  As  it  is  now,  it  is  very  injurious 
to  plant  life,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  clean. 
I  am  told  that  the  liquid  carbon  dioxide 
now  on  the  market  is  made  by  burning 
coke.  What  a  tempting  thought  to  make 
use  of  the  smoke  as  well  as  of  the  heat 
in  our  greenhouses !  This  may  be  a 
Utopia,  but  I  oon.sider  the  question  worth 
ventilation,  and  I  expect  this  better  done 
in  your  paper  and  in  England  than  here 
at  home.  This  is  my  excuse  for  troubling 
your  readers  with  my  speculations. 
M.  P.  Andersen,  Jonkopitig,  Sweden. 


"THE  ORCHID  REVIEW." 
The  November  issue  of  this  useful  monthly 
journal  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
nomenclature  of  hybrid  Orchids.  A  contribution 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon,  of  Manila,  on  "  Cypripedes 
on  Limestone,"  gives  as  an  example  the  Cypripe- 
dium  philippinense  in  its  native  habitat ;  Mrs. 
Emily  Thwaites  contributes  a  page  on  the  selec- 
tion of  parents  for  hybridising  ;  and  much  useful 
cultural  matter,  as  well  as  the  usual  reports  of 
the  Orchid  Committee  meetings  during  the  past 
month  are  included  in  this  issue.  Illustrations  of 
a  group  of  yellow  forms  of  Cvpripedium  insigne, 
C.  Lucifer,  and  Oncidium  Mantinii  are  also  given. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

CALANTHE     COOKSONI^. 
Much   good    work   in   developing   the   winter- 
flowering,    deciduous   Calanthes   was   carried   out 
by  the  late  Norman  C.   Cookson,  and  the  latest 
and  best  pure-white  variety  for  which  Mrs.  Nor- 


SOME  BRITISH  GARDENS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  332.) 

GLASNEVIN  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  botanic  garden  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  is  of 

a  large  size,  and  contains  a  numerous  collection 

of  trees.     There  is  an  abundance  of  good  water, 

both   running    and    still ;    the    soil    is    deep    and 


Fig.    148. —  CALANTHE    COOKSONI.E    (c.    HARRISII 


^rnaosr.ifU  by  H.  J.  Chnfmau. 
X    C,    VESTITA    RUBRO-OCULATA    GIGANTEa). 


man  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wy]am-on-Tyne  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Chapman),  was  accorded  a  First-class  Certi- 
ficate at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  November  7,  is  a  seedling  from  his  crossing. 
Calanthe  Harrissii  is  a  good  pure-whit«  variety, 
but  C.  Cooksoniae  is  better,  the  very  broad 
labellum  especially  being  a  marked  feature.  It 
is  singular  that  no  trace  of  the  red  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  lip  of  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata  ap- 
pears in  the  white  C.  Harrissii. 

CVPRIPEDIUM     SIBYL     SUPERBUM. 

Our  illustration  (tig.  149)  represents  this  pretty 
hybrid  Cypripedium  for  which  Mrs.  Norman 
Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chap- 
man), gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  the  7th  inst. 
It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  other  hybrids  of 
this  class.  The  flower  being  white,  tinged  with 
bright  rose,  and  marked  with  chocolate-purple 
lines.  The  parentage  was  given  as  C.  Francesiae 
(callosum  x  Curtisii)  crossed  with  C.  Fairriea- 
num.  With  regard  to  C.  Francesiae,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  name  C.  Goultenianum,  of  the 
same  parentage  shown  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
January  16,  1894,  takes  priority. 


rich,  and  the  atmosphere  always  humid  ;  a  very 
happy  combination  of  circumstances,  and 
thoroughly  favourable  to  sucessful  culture.  I 
have  nowhere  else  seen  Ferns  in  such  luxuri- 
ance ;    and   growing,    too,    in    full   sunshine ! 

The  tree  collection  of  Glasnevin  is  its  most 
noted  feature ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete existent.  Professor  Balfour  praised  it  to 
me  so  highly  that  I  was  almost  persuaded  into 
thinking  that  it  must  rival  a  collection  of  Coni- 
fers which  we  have  near  Geneva,  one  ot  the 
best  in  the  world.  I  fi,nd  that  this  is  not 
the  case ;  though  certainly  the  arboretum  at 
Glasnevin  is  marvellously  complete  for  a  mari- 
time climate.  The  Italian  Cypress  (Cupressus 
sempervirens)  and  the  Stone  Pine  are  both  well 
grown  and  healthy,  although  the  first-named 
species  has  acquired  a  somewhat  awkward  shape, 
having  lost  its  pristine  architectural  erectness. 
The  Chilian  and  Australian  Conifers  are  a  very 
pleasant  sight ;  I  have  never  come  across  so 
good  a  collection  elsewhere.  I  was  also  especi- 
ally interested  by  some  plants  of  Prumnopitys 
elegans ;  these  were  growing  outside,  and  were 
quite  healthy,  though  I  have  never  known  them 
planted   in   the   open   before.     There   is   a  very 


good  specimen  of  Cedrus  atlantica  pcndula.  and 
also  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  rare  Abies  brac- 
teata.  The  Caucasican  Beech  (Zelkova  crenata) 
and  the  purple  Beech  are  as  strong  here  as  the 
best  in  our  Geneva  arboretum ;  and  a  Fagus 
laciniata  is  equally  noticeable  for  its  strong, 
healthy  growth.  Some  very  old  Yews  were  of 
special  interect  to  me,  as  having  been  planted, 
probably,  by  our  common  ancestors — the  Celts. 

A  Pinsapo,  of  modest  height  (we  have  some 
in  Geneva  measuring  60  feet)  seemed  healthy 
and  in  good  condition,  proving  the  existence  of 
chalk  in  the  soil.  This  tree  never  does  well  in 
a  pure  silicious  soil ;  it  requires  a  combination 
of  limestone,  sunshine  and  wind.  Abies  nobilis, 
Pinus  ponderosa,  and  P.  Pence,  all  do  well,  the 
latter  especially  being  in  far  better  condition 
than  a  specimen  sent  me  twelve  years  ago  by 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  which  has  never 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  shrubs  at  Glasnevin  are  much  better  than 

on  the  Continent.    I  .saw  an  Abelia  triflora  15  feet 

high,   while  my  own  best  and  oldest  specimen 

(thirty  years  old)   scarcely  attains  to  9  feet.     A 

very   fine   Xanthoceras  sorbi- 

folia  flowers  very  freely,  but 

bears    no    seeds,    as    it    does 

with  us. 

The  water  and  bog  plants 
are  perfection — and  indeed, 
nothing  less  is  to  be  expected 
in  such  a  climate.  This  part 
of  the  garden  is  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  picturesque — a 
calm  river,  flowing  between 
banks  covered  with  bright 
flowers,  with  a  background 
of  green  lawns — the  real  Irish 
green.  Aquatic  plants  abound 
in  the  water  :  Hottonia  palus- 
tris  rears  its  long,  pink  spikes, 
resembling  those  of  Primula 
japonica  ;  on  the  banks,  the 
giant  Gunneras,  and  big 
groups  of  Primula  japonica 
and  P.  pulverulenta  are  to  be 
found,  together  with  whole 
colonies  of  Pinguicula  grandi- 
flora,  in  perfect  health,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  Pyrolas 
and  Shortias  growing  in  full 
sunshine. 

The  rock-garden  is  very  in- 
teresting, though  of  modest 
dimensions.  I  saw  there  the 
best  collection  of  Cyclamen 
repandum  I  ever  remem- 
ber ;  some  of  the  plants  were  bearing  twenty- 
five  flowers !  There  were  also  the  very  rare 
Sedum  trifidum  ;  some  plants  of  Helichrysum 
frigidum  and  Raoulia  glabra.  One  of  the  finest, 
features  of  the  garden  is  a  quantity  of  Daphne 
Blagayana,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  10' 
square  feet — this  is  another  shade-loving  plant, 
which  I  was  astonished  to  find  growing  in  the 
open  sun. 

Sir  Frederick  Moore's  invitation  to  me  to- 
visit  Glasnevin  was  indirectly  instrumental  in 
procuring  me  an  introduction  to  the  author  of 
the  very  clever  and  interesting  Tourist's  Flora 
of  the  West  of  Ireland — Mr.-  R.  L.  Praeger 
This  gentleman  informed  me  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation that  the  rare  Spiranthes  RomanzoiE- 
ana,  which  I  had  heard  was  no  longer  to  be 
found,  is  by  no  means  extinct,  being  still  ex- 
tant in  abundance  in  the  north-western  districts 
of  Ireland*. 

The  visit  which  I  have  described  above  was 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  stay  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind. 
Abundance   of   water   seemed   its   most   striking 


•  Briliih  Orchids,  by  A.  D.  VVebsltr,  p.  41 ; 
de  I'Assvciution  pcur  la  Protection  dcs  Plantcs,  \ 
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feature — always  adorned  with  Menyantlies  and 
Ranunculus  aquatilis  (a  beautiful  flower).  And 
then  the  Gorse — with  its  wealth  cf  golden  blos- 
soms. I  can  well  appreciate  the  feelings  of 
Linnaeus,  who,  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  its  creation. 
But  I  fear  that  my  praise  of  Irish  scenery  can 
go  no  further :  Ireland  is  not  a  country  I  could 
live  in.  I  have  travelled  from  the  west  coast 
to  the  east,  and  I  found  the  landscape  on  the 
whole  dull  and  flat :  no  sharp  outlines,  no  ptaks 
or  crags,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  green  plain. 
I  must,  of  course,  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  western  coast  scenery,  which  is  certainly 
more  picturesque  ;  and  there  are  even  some  little 
hills,  which  might,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination, 
be  called  mountains  !  The  plants  of  this  region 
are  extremely  interesting,  among  others  Saxi- 
fraga  nivalis  and  S.  sponhemica  ;  and  among  the 
beautiful  rocks  near  the  sea,  my  botanist's  heart 
was  gladdened  by  the  discovery  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Ferns — Asplenium  mariuum 

LI.SSADELL. 
Lissadell,  in  Sligo,  remains  impressed  on  n.\ 
memory  as  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gar- 
dens— and  more  especially  Alpine  gardens — that 
I  have  ever  seen.  What  a  marvellous  collection 
of  flowers  is  there  diiiplayed  !  Of  course,  it  will 
hardly  bear  comparison  with  the  botanic  garden 
at  Edinburgh,  for  instance,  nor  even  with  ttu 
wonderful  rock  garden  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp. 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  En;; 
land.  But,  leaving  all  idea  of  comparison  aside 
the  garden  at  Lissadell  presents  an  extremd) 
beautiful  and  picturesque  appearance,  compri 
ing  as  it  does  all  the  choicest  of  the  Alpim- 
plants.  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forget  so  brilliant 
a  picture.  Here  one  may  find  the  best  of  tin- 
rock  plants,  grouped  together  in  colonies  of  ten 
twenty,  or  even  in  some  cases  a  hundred  plants 
looking  as  healthy  and  happy  as  in  their  own 
natural  homes.  There  are  some  very  good  Eri- 
trichium  nanura  and  Andr(;saces — strange  to  s<'iy. 
the  high  Alpine  species  do  better  here  than  th. 
Himalayan,  which  latter  grow  at  Floraire  liki 
weeds.  Here  may  also  be  seen  the  best  Primu 
las.  Geraniums,  Campanulas,  and  Saxifragas, 
together  with  plants  from  the  far  north  an.i 
Antarctic  regions;  all  growing  and  flourishii:.; 
in  the  mild,  damp  Sligo  air.  The  rock-gardci 
is  one  of  the  largest  I  have  seen,  and  is  v<i\ 
well  kept;  the  walls  are  covered  with  Abutil-  :\ 
vitifoliuni,  Crinodendron,  Solanum  crispum. 
and  Californian  shrubs,  reminding  me  of  tin 
garden  of  ray  late  friend  Mr.  Ewbank,  at  Rydr 
In  tha  woods.  Fuchsias  are  growing  wild,  aiil 
aow  themselves  freely  between  the  stones  of  tlr 
walls.  The  new  Asiatic  Primulas,  the  Mem 
nopsis,  and  all  those  aristocratic  beauties  with 
which  an  English  collection  is  always  en 
riched  and  glorified,  abound  and  luxuriate.  .\ 
new  hybrid  Primula  Hulleyana  has  just  been 
raised  and  exhibited  by  Sir  Jocelyn  Gore-Booth, 
the  happy  owner  of  this  paradise.  This  flower 
will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Alpine  garden. 

THE    TULLY    NURSERIES. 

I  next  visited  the  Tully  Nursery,  near  Kil- 
dare ;  a  large,  but  still  young  garden,  especially 
devoted  to  hardy  plants.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
there  our  Swiss  Daphne  Cneorum  growing  as  a 
shrub,  much  better  cultivated  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it  before  in  a  garden,  and  as  heaithv  as 
in  its  wild  state  on  the  limestone  of  the  .Juras. 
There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  our  terrestrial 
Orchids,  which  are  very  well  grown  and  tended 
con  amort  by  ilr.  Paine,  the  manager  of  the 
nursery. 

I  was  most  interested  to  find  at  Tully  a  fea- 
ture of  which  I  had  heard,  but  had  never  seen, 
to  wit,  a  "Japanese"  garden,  partaking  also 
of  the  nature  of  an  Alpine  one. 

It  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  little  rock 
plants  of  our  mountains,  growing  in  English 
rocksj  in  the  shape  of  Japanese  shrubs,  and  in 


close  proximity  with  Japanense  lanterns,  bridge 
and  dwarf  trees  !  It  w-as  of  especial  interest  to 
me  at  the  time,  because  only  a  few  days  before 
I  had  been  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
E.  van  den  Broeck,  in  Brussels,  who  is  himself 
in  course  of  erecting  such  a  mixed  garden.  I 
gave  him  as  my  opinion  that  the  idea  was  an 
absurdity — but  now  I  have  seen  the  realisation, 
I  cannot  say  that  it  is  uglj-  or  unpleasing ;  and 
it    certainly    is    both   curious   and   characteristic. 

Alpines  are  grown  at  Tully  in  immense 
quantities  in  pots,  and  they  all  lock  very 
healthy,  even  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  cf 
the  Gentians.  Still,  I  must  add  that  the  climate 
of  Kildare  seems  to  suit  particularly  the  high 
Alpines. 

A    NEWRY    NURSERY. 

As  a  termination  to  my  Irish  tour,  I  went  to 
Newry,  a  pb.cu  celebrated  of  old  for  rare  plants 


Fig.   141J. — cvriiiPEDR'Nr   sibvi.   stithhum 

(C.    FRANCESI-E    X    C.    FAI  KKIEANIM). 
(See  p.  350.) 

and  shrubs.  I  spent  a  whole  day  there,  going 
over  the  gardens  and  plant  collections  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  a  connoisseur  and  true  amateur 
of  flowers,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  growers 
I  have  ever  met — a  horticulturist  to  the  tips  of 
his  fingers.  Daisy  Hill  Nursery  covers  a  hill 
slope,  facing  (if  I  remember  rightly;  in  a 
westerly  direction.  I^ong  before  I  reached  the 
nur.cry  (indeed,  as  soon  as  I  left  the  station) 
I  could  see  this  hill  slope,  covered  with  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  and  flowers  of  all  kinds. 

The  garden  (for  so  it  is,  though  called  a 
"  nursery  ")  is  extremely  well  arranged,  and 
most  artistic.  In  every  corner  is  to  be  found 
s-jme  rare  and  choice  plant ;  and  a  plant 
lover  could  pass  there  many  hours  with 
much  profit  and  enjoyment.  I  found  a 
number     of     old      friends     of      which     I      had 


lost  sight  for  many  years ;  Stachys  (>jccinea, 
Campanula  Lewisii,  Pyrola  umbellata,  Sedum 
trifidum.  Lobelia  sessiliflora.  Ranunculus  Lyallii, 
and  others,  too  numerous  to  name.  There  are 
altogether  forty  acres  in  cultivation,  including 
here  and  there  small  ponds,  marsh  gardens,  &c. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  see  some  Laurels 
(Prunus  Laurocerasus)  grown  as  standards  ;  and 
also  here,  as  at  Glasnevin,  tender  and  delicate 
Ferns  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  think  that  Newry 
is,  after  Edinburgh,  the  richest  in  rare  plants ; 
and  I  only  wish  that  I  had  time  to  study  the 
collections  more  closely.  lltnrij  Corrivon, 
Floraire,    near  Geneva. 


INDIA. 

GARDENING     IN     COIJIBATORE. 

The  recent  outcry  in  England  at  the  almost 
unprecedented  drought  has  greatly  interested  us 
exiles,  and,  as  I  am  keenly  interested  in  horti- 
culture, I  have  been  led  to  contrast  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  home  with  those  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  India.  Here  are  some  details  for 
the  past  season  in  Coimbatore,  where  I  am  trying, 
with  some  measure  of  success,  to  establish  a 
beautiful  garden.  We  are  in  a  very  dry  locality 
with,  however,  a  fairly  retentive  soil.  For  the 
five  months  from  November  to  March  we  had 
just  over  half-an-inch  of  rain,  and  during  that 
time  we  had  clear,  burning  skies  and  a  very 
trying  wind  blowing  over  some  300  miles  of  bone- 
dry  land  Whole  months  pass  without  a  drop  of 
rain,  and,  when  we  do  occasionally  get  a  shower, 
it  is  of  little  use,  for  evaporation  is  very  rapid  and 
very  little  enters  the  soil.  I  have  had  to  dig  a 
large  quarry  in  the  ground  some  30-40  feet  square 
to  obtain  water,  and  as  the  water  table  at  the 
gardens  is  about  40  feet  down,  the  depth  of  the 
necessary  excavation  is  indeed  great.  This  we 
call  a  well.  The  amount  of  water  obtained, 
since  there  is  no  spring,  would  be  sucked  up  by 
a  small  oil  engine  in  an  hour,  and  yet  it  must 
serve  to  irrigate  eight  acres  of  land. 

Perhaps  the  method  I  have  been  led  to  adopt 
in  forming  grass  lawns  may  illustrate  our  condi- 
tions as  regards  moisture  better  than  anything 
ilse.  There  are  many  grasses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, all  of  them  of  markedly  xerophytic  habit. 
Most  are  shallow-rooting  and,  after  form- 
ing their  seeds,  die  away,  leaving  the  seeds 
11  the  ground  for  the  next  shower.  But  th« 
Hariali  Grass,  the  "  dub  "  of  Northern  India, 
the  '•  Devil's  Grass  "  of  the  West  Indian  planta- 
tions and  Cynodon  Dactylon  of  the  botanist,  lives 
largely  underground,  Most  of  its  growing  shoots 
are  some  6  to  9  inches  below  the  surface,  and  its 
roots  go  much  deeper.  It  is  thus  able  to  with- 
stand long  periods  of  drought.  When  about  to 
make  a  lawn  I  scrape  the  ground  clear  of  every 
vestige  of  vegetation.  Soon  tiny  shoots  of  Hariali 
emerge  and  form  small  spots  of  colour.  When 
the  weather  continues  dry  these  turn  brown,  and 
are  mown  down  wholesale  by  the  white  ants,  and 
the  Hariali  resumes  its  underground  condition. 
When,  however,  rain  comes  the  Hariali  shoots 
spread  and,  having  the  advantage  of  a  deep  root- 
system,  soon  leave  the  other  Grasses  behind. 
Sooner  or  later  the  whole  ground,  sometimes 
after  several  years,  is  covered  by  a  close  mat  of 
this  Grass.  Its  greatest  rival  is  an  ephemeral 
"  Spear  Grass,"  which,  growing  rapidly,  forms 
its  seeds  and  dies  down.  When  the  Hariali  is 
poorly  represented  the  first  result  of  my  opera- 
tions has  been  to  produce  a  thick  covering  of  this 
irritating  Spear  Grass,  which  pierces  our  clothing 
with  its  sharp  stinging  points.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  Hariali  takes  its  place,  and  the  method 
may  be  relied  upon  for  ultimate  success.  We 
have  far  too  little  v,'ater  to  irrigate  our  Grass 
plots.  It  is  a  fight  between  two  xerophytes,  an 
ephemeral  one  and  a  perennial,  and,  in  the  long 
lun,  the  perennial  wins.  Some  day  I  may  be 
tempted  to  send  you  some  photographs  of  toy 
gaideii.     O.  A.  liurhcr,  Coimbatore,  India. 
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NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

IRIS  SULPHUREA  KOCH. 

This  interesting  Iris  was  described  as  long  ago 
as  1848  (C.  Koch  in  TAnntea,  xxi.,  1848,  p.  637), 
biit  lias  suffered  from  an  unfortunate  mistake 
by  which  its  name  was  reduced  to  a  synonym 
of  De  Candolle's  I.  flavescens  (Redoute  Liliacetje, 
p.  375).  The  latter  Iris  is  well  known  in  gar- 
dens as  a  pale,  yellow-flowered,  bearded  Iris, 
which  flowers  in  May  shortly  after  I.  germanica. 
The  confut^ion  of  the  two  plants  doubtless  arose 
from  th-e  statement  of  De  Candolle  that  Redoute's 
figure  represented  an  Iris  from  the  Caucasus. 
This  statement  is  unsubstantiated,  and  gives  the 
impression  that  it  was  not  based  on  any  accurate 
infiirmation,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  no  wild  specimens  of  this  Iris 
appear  to  have  found  their  way  into  herbarium 
collections.  Moreover,  repeated  attempts  to  self- 
fertilise,  or  even  to  fertilise.  I.  flavescen.";  have  so 
often  resulted  in  failure  that  we  are  led  to  su])- 
pose  that  it  is  really  only  a  garden  hybrid  of  un- 
known origin. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Caucasus  some  seeds  and  a  couple 
of  plants  under  the  name  of  I.  flavescens.  These 
latter  and  six  or  eight  seedlings  have  flowered 
this  yeai-,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
here  a  totally  distinct  Iris.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright,  \ellowish-green,  with  a  glaucous  bloom, 
and  die  away  altogether  in  winter.  The  first  new 
leaves  of  each  tuft  have  very  blunt  obtuse  ends 
and  a  distinctive  feature  is  the  conspicuous  white 
edge,  which  is  particularly  noticeable  where  one 
leaf  crosses  another. 

The  stem  is  not  much  more  than  18  inches 
high,  and  the  lowest  flower  barely  overtops  the 
leaves ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  concealed  among 
them.  The  inflorescence  consists  of  a  terminal 
head  of  two  flowers  and  two  side  branches,  each 
Bet  in  a  large  inflated  bract-like  leaf,  and  be.vi'- 
ing  a  single  flower.  The  colour  is  a  pale,  sul- 
phur-yellow, and  the  bases,  both  of  the  standards 
and  of  the  falls,  are  veined  with  greenish  brown. 
The  beard  is  bright  orange-yellow. 

The  whole  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant 
distinguish  it  at  once  from  I.  flavescens,  and  a 
very  conspicuous  difference  is  found  in  the 
spathes.  In  I.  flavescens  these  are  nearly  wholly 
scarious  when  the  flowers  open,  whereas  in  1. 
sulphurea  they  are  wholly  green,  inflated,  and 
of  a  curious,  membranous  texture.  Moreover, 
the  plants  set  seed  fairly  readily  when  self- 
fertilised  and  form  large  capsules,  tapering  to  a 
conical  point  above  and  almost  circular  in  section. 

The  Iris  just  described  seems  to  agree  in  all 
points  with  the  specimen  of  I.  sulphurea  de- 
scribed by  C,  Koch,  and  collected  by  K.  Koch 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  shortly  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  specimen 
[  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  lately  in  the 
Herbarium  of  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  my  Caucasus 
plants. 

Of  Iris  names  there  are  already  so  many  that 
any  additions  are  unwelcome,  but  in  this  case 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  name  I.  sulphurea  seems 
to  point  not  to  an  increase  but  to  a  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  species.  Close  observation 
of  specimens  of  I.  Talischii  Foster  and  of  I.  ob- 
tusifolia  Baker  and  of  .seedlings  of  both  of  them, 
and  comparison  with  I.  sulphurea  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  three  names  refer  to  the 
same  plant.  This  conclusion  is  hardly  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  sulphurea  comes  from 
the  Caucasus  and  obtusifolia  from  Masanderan, 
the  Persian  province  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  while  Talisch  is  situated  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  hs,lf-way  between  Masan- 
deran and  the  ea.stern  end  of  the  Caucasus  range. 
The  net  result,  therefore,  is  that  we  are  able  to 
set  up  I.  sulphurea  as  a  good  specific  name,  and 
reduce  to  synonyms  of  it  both  obtnsifolia  and 
'J'alischii.  IF.  fi.  fhjhi'f,  Oharterhovse,  Godalm- 
ing. 


DELPHINIUM  "MOERHEIMII." 

This  beautiful  Delphinium  (see  fig.  150)  w-as 
raised  by  Mr.  B.  Ruys,  of  iloerheim,  Dedems- 
vaart,  Holland,  and  is  one  of  the  best  white 
varieties.  The  plant  is  a  great  favourite  with 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers,  and  its  value  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  an  Award  of  Merit  having 
been  conferred  on  it  at  the  meeting  held  on 
June  22,  19C9.  The  following  particulars  are 
sent  us  by  the  rai.=er,  to  whom  also  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  photographs  reproduced  in  figs.  150 
and  151. 

"  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  sent  out 
the  first  cream  or  creamy-white  varieties  of  Del- 
phinium, now  generally  known  under  the  names 
of  Beauty  of  Langport  and  Primrose.  Jlr.  Charles 
Irvine,  Jedburgh,  next  introduced  the  variety 
'Albion,'  a  semi-double  variety,  but  with  a 
bluish  shade,  which  turns  to  nearly  white  when 
the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  in  the  sun.  The 
French    nu.'scrymt'ii,    if.    L.ivj  iiu>    and    .M.    Grr- 


FlC.    150. — DELPHINIUM    MOERHEIMII: 
FLOWERS    WHITE. 

beaux,  introduced  several  novelties,  including 
Mont  Blanc  and  Sceptre  Blanc,  which,  however, 
are  not  so  white  as  their  names  would  suggest ; 
also  '  Polar  Star,'  which  has  creamy-white 
flowers,  with  a  sulphur-yellow  'eye.'  This 
variety  produces  strong,  erect  spikes,  and  grows 
taller  than  the  others. 

"The  following  varieties  may  be  mentioned, 
Jeannette,  Froken  Scheltema,  Progression,  and 
Nulli  Secundus.  all  having  a  more  or  less  creamy 
colour,  the  last  named  with  a  dark  brown  eye, 
which  gives  the  spikes  a  striking  appearance. 
Nnlli  Secundus  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  R. 
Wallace  &  Co.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
from  the  R.H.S.  in  July,  1909. 

"For  about  20  years  I  have  been  interested 
in  white  Delphiniums,  and  have  purchased 
all  the  light-coloured  novelties  which  I  could 
obtain,  with  a  view  to  crossing  them  with 
large-flowered,  light-blue  varieties  of  strong 
constitution.  Thousands  of  seedlings  proved 
worthless,  but  at  last  I  was  successful.  Some 
years  ago.   in  the  niontli   of  July,   I  found   in  a 


batch  of  seedlings  one  plant  with  five  spikes.  Of 
these,  thr-ee  spikes  bore  pure  white  flowers,  two. 
bore  blue  flowers,  and  the  remaining  spike  bore 
some  light  blue  and  some  parti-coloured — half 
blue,  half  white — flowers.  Next  year,  when  the 
five  divided  plants  flowered,  I  noticed  that  two 
only  had  white  flowers,  two  only  blue  flowers, 
and  one  jjlant  had  some  flowei's  white  and  others 
blue,  whilst  still  others  were  half  white  and  half 
blue.  I  succeeded  in  almost  fixing  the  pure 
white  variety,  not  more  than  1  or  1,  per  cent, 
coming  blue-flowered. 

"  Delphinium  Moerheimii  has  a  very  healthy 
growth,  which  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  The 
dark  green  leaves  are  finely  cut,  and  '-he  stems 
attain  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  producing  many  side 
spikes,  which  prolong  the  plant's  flowering 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  large,  single 
blossoms  are  of  the  purest  white,  and  the  spikes 
have  a  loose  and  elegant  appearance.  The  first 
flowers  appeared  this  year  on  June  20,  and  fig. 
151  shows  a  field  in  full  flower  on  July  24. 

"  The  blue  variety,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  '  companion  '  of  jVIoerheimii,  I  have  named 
'  Capri. '  It  is  in  every  respect  a  counterpart  of 
the  white  sort,  having  the  same  habit,  size  of 
(lowers,  and  freeness  of  flowering.  The  colour 
is  sky-blue,  of  a  finer  shade  than  Persimmon  and 
others  of  the  Belladonna  type." 


FORESTRY. 


SEASON  ABLF,  WORK. 
The  season  for  planting  has  arrived,  bur,, 
lijfore  proceeding  with  new  plantations,  examine 
carefully  those  that  were  made  last  season,  and 
remove  any  plants  that  are  dead.  When  remov- 
ing them,  the  holes  should  be  dug  out  a«  the 
work  proceeds,  as  this  will  save  time  in  replant- 
ing. After  the  renovation  of  each  plantation 
lias  been  completed,  collect  all  dead  plants  and 
convey  them  to  some  spare,  open  space  and 
burn  them.  In  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken 
to  see  that  no  part  of  the  plantation  is  injured, 
either  by  the  smoke  or  heat,  as  damage  may  be 
ilone  by  the  former  as  well  as  by  the  latter. 
The  past  season  has  proved  very  disastrous  to 
newly-planted  coverts,  especially  on  dry  soils, 
and  many  plants  will  be  found  to  be  dead.  In 
purchasing  the  new  plants,  insist  on  having 
those  that  have  been  transplanted,  no  matter 
what  variety,  as  these  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  that  have  not  been  moved.  One  often 
sees  an  advertisement  of  a  cheap  lot  of  Coni- 
fers, &c.,  but  the  plants  are  generally  a  sorry  dis- 
appointment to  the  purcliaser.  Another  very 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind  when  ordering 
plants  is  to  have  them  put  on  rail  so  that  they 
reach  their  destination  about  the  middle  of  the 
week ;  if  they  arrive  on  a  Saturday  they  have 
perforce  to  remain  unplanted  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  This  is  very  detrimental,  for  the 
roots  become  dry,  and  the  plants  lose  their  vigour, 
and,  probably,  look  stunted  for  a  year.  Should 
the  roots  become  dry  during  transit,  they  should 
be  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  which 
should  be  rather  thinner  than  ordinary  paint ; 
this  will  greatly  assist  the  roots  to  regain  their 
plumpness.  When  planting  standard  trees  of 
any  kind  in  or  near  coverts,  the  following  pre- 
paration will  be  found  very  effective  in  protect- 
ing them  from  injury  by  hares  or  rabbits.  Take 
half  a  bucketful  of  clay,  mix  it  with  linseed  oil 
until  the  clay  has  dissolved  into  a  paint-like 
mixture,  then  add  1  lb.  of  soot  and  1  lb.  of 
lime,  stir  well  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  apply  it  with  an  ordinary  paint- 
brush to  the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  prepara- 
tion will  last  for  12  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  coating  can  be  renewed  if  fl.;cessary. 
.■1.  G. 
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THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

After  five  months  of  drought.  October  gave 
us  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  rain,  and 
tliis  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  seven  out  of 
the  last  nine  seasons,  so  far  as  a  rainy  October 
is  concerned ;  while  in  several  of  them  the  ex- 
cessive rainfall  followed  a  very  dry  September. 
The  results  of  such  conditions  are  more  serious 
on  ordinary  arable  farms  than  in  market  gardens 
or  fruit  farms,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
seven  seasons  referred  to,  it  was  impracticable 
for  farmers  to  sow  winter  Corn  crops  on 
all  the  land  intended  for  them,  whOe  in  some 
of  the  seasons  the  deficiency  was  great.  At 
my  station  the  total  rainfall  of  the  five  months 
ended  with  September  was  only  4.85  in. ; 
whereas,  in  October,  up  to  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  the  measurement  was  5.44  in.  The  hin- 
drance to  work  after  the  18th,  when  all  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  downfall  took  place, 
was,  of  course,  very  inconvenient ;  but  if  a  gener- 
ally fine  November  had  followed,  the  thorough 
soaking  of  the  soil  might  have  been  regarded  as 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise  in  fruit  planta- 


in considerable  quantity  and  on  most  days.  In 
my  own  case,  a  third  cause  of  delay  arose  from 
the  extreme  slowness  of  draining  a  piece  of  land 
before  ploughing  and  sub-soiling  it,  the  soil  at 
a  depth  of  2  feet  being  so  hard  that  a  pickaxe 
had  to  be  used  in  parts  of  each  drain. 

Plums  have  dropped  their  foliage  entirely,  and 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants  sufficiently  for 
transplanting,  so  they  may  be  put  in  whenever 
the  weather  is  favourable.  Sad  to  relate,  a  great 
many  Plums  and  Black  Currants  planted  last 
winter  were  killed,  or  so  badly  dwarfed  by  the 
drought  that  they  will  have  to  be  replaced.  On 
the  other  hand.  Plums  and  Currants,  as  well  as 
Apples,  planted  a  year  earlier,  made  particularly 
vigorous  growth. 

M.iNUEES  FOR  Fruit  Trf.es. 
The  15th  annual  report  on  the  Worcestershire 
Experimental  Garden,  at  Droitwich,  contains  the 
results  of  applying  different  dressings  of  manure 
to  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  Unfortunately,  only 
two  trees  were  used  for  each  treatment,  anil 
there  were  no  unmanured  trees  as  checks.  The 
individual  differences  of  fruit  trees  are  so  great 
that    many    times    two    trees   are    necessary    for 
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tions,  and  in  fresh  land  to  be  planted.  One 
would  hesitate  to  plant  trees  or  bushes  in  land 
;us  dry  as  it  was  a  foot  below  the  surface  before 
the  rainy  period,  which  began  on  October  19. 
Moreover,  either  ploughing  and  sub-soiling  or 
bastard  trenching  were  almost  impossible  before 
that  time.  But  November,  so  far,  has  proved 
even  wetter  than  the  first  half  of  October,  4.12 
inches  of  rain  having  been  measured  at  my  sta- 
tion up  to  the  11th,  inclusive. 

The  Planting  Season. 
.Most  fruit-growers,  it  may  be  assumed,  would 
prefer  to  plant  trees  and  bushes  in  November 
rather  than  in  any  subsequent  month  of  the 
planting  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Aioiith  will  not  be  very  rainy. 
At  present,  the  foliage  on  young  Apple  trees  is 
quite  green,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  delay 
in  the  commencement  of  the  work  will  arise 
from  this  circumstance.  Another  cause  of  delay 
is  the  unprepared  state  of  the  land,  due  to  the 
previous  September  drought.  This  delay  was 
increased  bv  the  fact  that  after  the  land  became 
soft  enough  for  sub-soiling  rain  continued  to  fall 


each  treatment,  in  order  to  test  results  satisfac- 
torily. Again,  "garden  refuse"  (a  very  in- 
definite substance  in  relation  to  its  fertilising 
qualities)  was  one  of  the  maruires.  By  far  the 
greatest  crops  and  best  quality  of  fruit  in  10 
years  were  produced  on  a  plot  dressed  (presum- 
ably annually)  with  stable  manure  and  a  mixture 
of  inorganic  fertiliser.')  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash.  Stable  manure  alone 
was  second  in  results,  garden  refuse  being  third, 
and  artificial  manures  last.  In  the  case  of  Pears, 
stable  manure  alone  gave  the  greatest  crops,  the 
same  with  artificials  being  second,  artificials 
alone  third,  and  garden  refuse  last. 

In  the  Woburn  experiments,  the  results  of 
experiments  in  different  manurings  were  hardly, 
if  at  all,  distinguishable  for  some  years,  farm- 
yard manure  showing  some  good  effect  ulti- 
mately. 

A  report  of  experiments  carried  out  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  in  New  York  State, 
shows  negative  results,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
writer  is  that  the  manuring  of  Apple  trees  in  the 
district  of  the  trials  is  not  profitable.  I  have 
made  several  experiments  of  the  kind  myself, 
and  have  usually  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  applications  did  good.  Mixed  arti- 
ficials had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  young  Black' 


Currants  raised  from  cuttings,  in  the  season  suc- 
ceedmg  the  planting;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  difference  whatever  is  noticeable  in  Apples 
or  Black  Currants  in  an  unmanured  row,  as  com 
pared  with  other  rows  dressed  with  artificials 
contaniing  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
In  the  Geneva  case,  the  top  foot  of  soil  was 
found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  sufficient  of  the 
three  principal  ingredients  of  a  mixed  manun-  to 
last  for  much  more  than  a  tree's  lifetime,  in 
my  case,  the  trees  are  growing  on  land  liberally 
manured  with  a  complete  mixture  of  artificial  or 
town  manure  for  Potatos  during  .some  years, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  residues  of  "these 
manures  afford  full  nourishment  to  the  trees  and 
bushes  for  the  time  being.  That  even  artificial 
manures  sometimes  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
fruit  trees  is  shown  at  Hadlow,  in  Kent,  wliere 
Dr.  Dyer  and  Mr.  Schrivell  have  been  carrying 
on  experiments  for  many  years.  Some  Apple 
trees  there,  dressed  annually  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and_ other  manures,  including  potash,  have 
grown  far  too  rankly,  at  the  expense  of  fruiting, 
while  unmanured  trees  beside  them  have  made 
comparatively  feeble  growth.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  excessive  manuring,  but,  none  the  less, 
it  shows  the  effect  of  the  manures.  Some  Goose- 
berry bushes  in  the  same  place,  regularly 
manured  with  mixed  artificials,  are  strong  and 
healthy,  while  others,  from  which  potash  alone 
was  withheld,  are  worthless.  Heavy  manuring 
should  not  be  pursued  until  after  trees  have  got 
into  the  fruiting  habit.  After  th,at,  it  is  difficult 
t)  force  too  rank  a  growth  by  any  amount  of 
manuring,  unless  excessively  hard"  pruning  is 
also  pursued. 

CoDLiN  Moth  Injury. 
U  appears  that  Apples  have  been  injured  bv 
the  maggots  of  the  Codlin  moth  to  an  uncommon 
extent  this  season.  Perhaps  this  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  quite  unusual  second  brood  of  the 
pest,  referred  to  in  these  notes  a  month  ago.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  prevent  injury  by  the  first 
brood  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  we  know  pre- 
cisely when  to  include  arsenate  of  lead  in  a 
spraying,  namely,  just  after  the  petals  of  the 
blossom  have  fallen.  This  poisons  the  maggots 
when  they  attempt  to  eat  their  way  into  the 
I'lnbryo  Apples  close  to  the  calyxes.  "But,  as  in 
this  country  we  probably  do  not  have  a  second 
brood  once  in  10  years,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  spray  annually  against  it,  and  we  cannot  tell 
precisely  when  to  spray  even  if  we  are  disposed  to 
do  so.  This  year,  the  work  of  the  second  brood 
was  first  noticed  by  me  early  in  September.  It 
would  have  been  useless  to  spray  then,  as  the 
maggots  were  inside  the  Apples.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  cover  Apples  nearly  or 
quite  full  grown,  with  an  arsenical  spray-stuff, 
in  spite  of  the  f,act  that  American  growers,  who 
get  the  second  brood  commonly,  disregard  that 
danger.  Apart  from  this  point,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
moths,  and  to  spray  immediately  after  they  were 

Bitter  Pit  or  Fruit  Spot? 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  one  of  tlies^  two 
diseases  of  the  Apple  is  increasing  in  prevalence 
in  this  country.  I  say  "one  of  these  two,"  be- 
cause, as  their  appearance  is  similar,  they  are 
often  confused,  though  a  mycologist  who  has 
studied  their  respeeliive  symptoms  can  easily 
distinguish  them.  Both  produce  spots,  which 
become  sunken  and  brown,  and  both  cause  corky 
degeneration  of  portions  of  the  tissues  of  the 
fruit,  penetrating  sometimes  to  the  depth  of 
.several  cells.  Most  person.s,  probably,  have  had 
Apples  which,  when  pared,  showed  these  brown 
specks,  and  have  found  that  they  penetrate,  in 
some  cases,  nearly  to  the  core.  If  "  bitter  pit  " 
or  "  fruit  pit "  imparts  a  bitter  flavour  to  the 
fruit,  I  have  never  noticed  it,  and  this  may  indi- 
cate that  my  pitted  Apples  arc  suhject.s  of  fruit 
spot  (Cylindrosporium  |)onii).  The  Hoard  of 
Agriculture  cannot  enliglilen  me  on  this  |)oint. 
'i'he  latter  is  a  fungus  disease,  controlled  by  the 
same  spray-stuffs  as  scab,  while  "bitter  pit"  is 
not  caused  by  a  fungus,  and  no  preventive  or 
remedy  for  it  has  been  discovered.  A  report  on 
the  recent  fruit  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  states  that  Apples  affected  with  "bitter 
pit  "  were  noticed  in  several  of  the  prize  lots. 
It  is  astonishing  that  any  grower  should  send 
such  Apples  to  a  show,  and  still  more  astonish- 
ing that  the  judges  should  award  prizes  to  fruit 
so  affected.    A  Sniithern  Grower. 
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THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Forcing  Asparagus. — This  is  an  easy  matter 
provided  good,  strong  roots  are  available  for 
the  purpose.  At  Windsor,  we  lift  a  few  of  the 
plants  from  the  olde.st  beds  each  season  for 
forcing,  which  necessitates  forming  fresh  beds 
each  spring,  a  system  tliat  answers  well.  Gentle 
forcing  only  should  be  resorted  to,  as  excessive 
heat  will  cause  the  shoots  to  grow  spindly.  We 
prefer  hotbeds  made  of  leaves  which  have  been 
thrown  together  some  time  previous  to  use,  in 
order  to  ferment  and  sweeten.  These  are  placed 
in  deep,  slightly-heated  pits  when  the  heat  of  the 
fermenting  .materials  has  risen  to  75°.  The 
leaves  are  trodden  liglitly  together  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  thoroughly-decomposed 
manure,  finally  placing  a  thin  layer  of  sifted  leaf- 
mould.  When  the  temperature  of  the  bed  is  75°, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  it  rising  higher,  the 
roots  may  be  carefully  dug  up  and  placed  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  filling  in  the  spaces 
between  them  with  finely-sifted  leaf-mould, 
which  should  be  watered  with  clear  water 
warmed  to  80°.  No  further  covering  will  be 
necessary  until  growth  commences,  at  which 
stage  a  layer  5  inches  deep  of  finely-sifted  leaf- 
mould  should  be  spread  over  the  bed.  This  will 
cause  the  young  shoots  to  hasten  into  growth. 
Fire-heat  will  not  be  necessary  until  severe  frosts 
occur,  especially  if  the  pit  can  be  covered  up  at 
night  with  mats  or  other  suitable  materials  to 
maintain  the  top  heat  at  about  50°. 

French  Beans.  —  French  Beans  in  pots 
should  be  given  frequent  waterings  of  weak 
liquid  manure  to  keep  them  growing  freely,  and 
the  foliage  syringed  twice  daily  with  the  same 
■object  in  view.  If  supplies  are  desired  through- 
out the  winter,  a  sowing  should  be  made  every 
10  days,  using  7-inch  pots.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
house  having  a  night  temperature  of  60°,  and 
keep  the  plants  close  to  the  roof-glass,  admit- 
ting fresh  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. The  soil  for  this  crop  may  consist  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with 
sufficient  rough  sand  to  keep  it  in  a  porous  con- 
dition. Osborn's  Prolific  is  a  reliable  variety 
for  winter  sowing,  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  may  be 
selected.  When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches 
high,  they  should  have  small  sticks  placed  round 
them  to  keep  the  shoots  from  becoming  entangled 
with  each  other.  Stand  the  pots  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, within  a  short  distance  of  the  roof -glass; 
shelves  that  are  used  for  forcing  Strawberries  are 
very  suitable  places. 

Lettuce.  — Plants  of  Lettuce  in  cold  frames 
should  be  frequently  examined,  and  all  decaying 
foliage  removed.  Stir  the  soil  between  "the 
plants  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  sour,  and 
remove  the  lights  during  dry  days,  replacing 
them  again  at  night-time.  Dampness  is  the  worst 
trouble  with  this  crop  in  winter,  and  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible  by  tilting  up  the  lights 
in  rainy  weather.  If  any  space  is  available  in 
cold  pits  or  frames,  this  may  be  filled  with  late- 
planted  Lettuces  from  the  open  borders,  before 
they  are  injured  by  frost  or  heavy  rains.  If 
lifted  carefully,  with  a  good  ball  of  soil,  they 
may  prove  a  valuable  crop  before  the  winter  is 
over.  Autumn-sown  Lettuces  should  now  be  a 
good  size,  and  may  be  planted  at  once  in  some 
sheltered  spot ;  this  sometimes  proves  a  valuable 
crop  in  April,  when  salad  plants  are  scarce.  A 
sowing  of  Lettuce  seed  may  be  made  at  once 
in  a  cold  pit,  in  soil  placed  to  within  1  foot  of 
the  glass.  The  plants  will  be  ready  for  planting 
in  box  frames  very  early  in  the  year,  and  should 
be  ready  for  use  in  April.  May  King  is  a  good 
variety  for  the  purpose,  forming  heads  of  a  good 
size,  and  making  quick  growth.  If  the  frames 
are  placed  in  a  sheltered  position,  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  Lettuces  in  March  if  they  are 
required  for  more  important  crops. 

Mustard  and  Cress. —A  sowing  of  this 
salad  should  be  made  soon  in  gentle  heat,  making 
fresh  sowings  at  least  once  weekly  during  the 
winter  months,  so  that  an  unbroken  supply  may 
be  maintained. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Straw/berries.— For  a  very  early  supply  of 
forced  Strawberries  select  plants  with  good,  well- 
ripened  crowns.  The  pots  should  be  washed,  the 
drainage  materials  examined,  and,  for  the  first 
few  weeks,  a  very  gradual  system  of  forcing 
adopted.  For  the  first  week  or  two  the  pots  may 
be  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house,  where  plenty 
of  air  can  be  admitted  during  the  daytime, 
gradually  inuring  the  plants  to  increased  warmth 
as  growth  becomes  active.  Though  this  method 
appears  a  somewhat  slow  one  it  is  preferable  to 
hastening  the  plants  into  growth  during  the 
early  stages  with  fire  heat,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  earliest  batches,  as  a  sudden  development 
is  conducive  to  weak  flower-spikes.  Water  must 
be  afforded  with  discretion,  and,  though  the 
plants  do  not  require  a  lot  of  moisture,  at  the 
same  time  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry.  If  the  surroundings  are  kept  moist 
when  the  weather  permits,  this  will  do  much  to 
keep  down  attacks  of  red  spider,  while  should 
mildew  appear,  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  using  the  black  kind  for  preference. 
In  all  cases  elevate  the  plant  as  near  to  the  roof 
glass  as  possible,  and  should  it  be  considered  at 
all  necessary,  fumigate  the  house  with  a  mild 
application  of  the  X.L.-All  preparation. 

Peaches  in  Late  Houses.  —  Trees  that 
carried  late  crops  of  fruit  may  now  be  pruned 
and  trained.  At  the  same  time,  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly,  top-dress  the  borders,  and 
get  everything  else  in  a  proper  condition  to  com- 
mence forcing.  The  forcing  of  late  trees  is  done 
under  more  natural  and  favourable  circumstances 
than  in  the  case  of  early  varieties ;  therefore, 
the  wood  may  be  trained  in  sparingly.  Re- 
move as  much  of  the  old  shoots  as  possible, 
especially  those  that  are  deficient  of  the  current 
season's  growths,  using  a  small  pruning  saw,  and 
afterwards  making  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Young,  coarse  growths  should  be  re- 
moved entirely,  and  any  root-pruning  that  is 
necessary  carried  out  without  delay.  Keep  the 
trees  in  as  dormant  a  condition  as  possible,  and 
provided  the  fruit  trees  are  the  only  considera- 
tion, open  the  ventilators  both  day  and  night, 
maintaining  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  frost. 
If  the  borders  e.xhibit  signs  of  dryness,  water 
them  copiously,  as  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
soil  to  become  dry,  even  when  the  trees  are  at 
rest.  E.xcessive  dryness  at  the  roots  is  probably 
the  cause  of  "  bud-dropping  "  when  forcing  is 
commenced.  If  other  plants,  such  as  Chrysan- 
themums, are  in  the  fruit-houses,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  warmth  to  prevent  the  blooms 
from  damping,  but  even  then  a  circulation  of 
fresh  air  should  be  admitted  thiough  both  the 
top  and  side  ventilators  whenever  the  weather 
permits. 

Currants.  —  Currants  are  occasionally 
forced  to  provide  variety.  No  delay  should  be 
occasioned  in  lifting  the  bushes  it  this  has  not 
been  done  already,  potting  them  firmly  into  pots 
10  to  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  receptacles 
must  be  well  drained  and  cleansed,  as  for  other 
pot  fruits.  Select  young  plants  with  plenty  of 
clean  growth  and  well  syringe  them  with  an  in- 
secticide before  introducing  them  to  the  fruit- 
house.  Both  Red  and  White  Currants  force 
well,  but  the  Black  is  not  so  suitable.  Do  not 
subject  the  plants  to  too  much  heat,  especially  at 
the  commencement,  treating  them  much  in  the 
same  way  as  advised  for  Peaches.  Select  varie- 
ties that  produce  fine  berries  and  long  bunches. 
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By     R.     P.     BROTHEIiSTON, 

Hapdingtun,  K.T.,  Tv 

Turf  Operations. — It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
turf  at  the  foot  of  pedestals,  sundials  and  similar 
objects  on  lawns  to  become,  in  the  course  of 
time,  above  the  general  level.  Now  is  the 
proper  time  to  remedy  this  eyesore.  The  turf 
should  be  cut  into  strips  each  9  inches  wide, 
sliced  underneath,  rolled  back  and  just  sufficient 
soil  removed  to  restore  it  to  its  original  level. 
A  gentle  pat  with  the  back  of  a  spade  completes 
the  operation.  Sometimes  the  turf  near  the  edges 
of  flower-beds  needs  to  be  levelled  in  the  same 
manner ;  where  flowel-s  have  been  allowed  to 
overgrow  the  edges  the  outline  must  be  restored 
to  the  original  form.     In  geometrical  flower  gar- 


dens the  lines  are  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  be- 
come untrue,  and  it  may  necessitate  much  trouble 
to  go  over  each  bed  and  lay  it  out  again  to  its 
proper  dimension  and  shape.  The  whole  of  the 
lawns,  grass  paths  and  other  grass  plots  should 
be  carefully  swept  when  dry,  to  present  a  neat 
appearance  for  the  winter. 

Roses. — The  planting  of  Roses  may  now  be 
proceeded  with  and  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Old-fashioned  sorts  such  as  Rosa  gallica,  the 
Scotch  and  Cabbage  and  Moss  Roses  may  be 
pruned,  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy.  Any  of  the 
old  wood  that  needs  thinning  from  Ayrshire 
Roses  and  briars  may  be  removed  now,  and  the 
ground  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  neatly 
pointed  over  with  a  fork.  Those  who  wish  to 
bud  their  own  standards  will  find  this  the  best 
time  to  visit  hedgerows,  where  the  briars  grow 
wild,  selecting  only  those  with  stout,  straight 
stems.  If  these  briars  are  planted  in  an  exposed 
position  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  each  the 
support  of  a  stout  stake.  Any  time  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  month  the  more  tender  Roses 
should  be  protected  by  some  suitable  material, 
although  nothing  seems  to  prevail  against  intense 
and  long  continued  frost.  But  it  will  prevent 
the  bark  from  being  injured,  and  sometimes 
killed  through  the  sun  shining  on  the  plant 
directly  after  a  sharp  frost. 

Seeds. — It  is  remarkable  that  numbers  of 
plants  and  shrubs  that  do  not  usually  produce 
seed  in  this  country  have  seeded  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  Those  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  to  gather  seeds  will  find  most  of  them  are 
ready  for  cleaning,  after  which  operation  they 
should  be  stored  in  paper  bags.  Late  ripening 
kinds  may  be  kept  longer  in  the  seed  vessels.  If 
more  seed  is  saved  than  is  required,  it  provides 
a  good  opportunity  of  exchange  with  other  gar- 
deners and  flower  lovers.  Many  possess  plants 
that  are  not  common,  or  which  cannot  be  procured 
through  the  usual  channels ;  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
only  a  pleasure,  but  almost  a  duty  to  distribute 
seeds  among  people  who  are  able  to  appreciate 
uncommon  plants  and  to  do  them  cultural  justice. 
Violets. — Violets  have,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
covered the  loss  of  vigour  apparent  during  the 
summer  months,  and  have  been  yielding  a  few 
flowers  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  make  them  tidy,  by  removing  dead 
leaves  and  other  rubbish,  before  the  advent  of 
winter,  afterwards  applying  a  light  dressing  of 
sifted  compost  all  over  the  plants,  which  the 
first  heavy  rain  will  wash  off  the  foliage.  The 
effect  of  this  top  dressing  will  be  apparent  in  the 
spring,  when  growth  is  renewed. 

Border  Asters. — Michaelmas  Daisies  are 
still  flowering,  and  among  them  the  following  are 
specially  good: — Asters  ericoides,  Tradescantii, 
diffusus  (horizontalis).  turbinellus,  Novoe-Angliie 
ruber,  and  the  varieties  Enchantress,  Hon.  Edith 
Gibbs,  Jessie  Croome,  and  Climax.  The  last- 
named  is  so  very  fine  that  it  should  be  grown 
specially  in  pots  for  house  decoration  ;  on  single 
steins  it  produces  great  pyramids  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


Raspberries.  —  The  pruning  of  the  Rasp- 
berry is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  may  b5 
carried  out  in  mild, weather  at  any  time  during 
the  autumn  or  winter.  If  the  old  canes  have  not 
been  removed,  as  advised  in  a  former  calendar, 
no  time  should  be  lost  before  doing  this,  cutting 
them  off  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  selecting  the  stronger  and  best- 
ripened  canes  of  the  current  season's  growth  for 
fruiting  next  year.  All  small  or  misplaced  canes 
should  be  removed,  retaining  those  only  that  are 
placed  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  stool,  thus 
keeping  the  plantation  compact  and  orderly. 
When  the  canes  for  future  bearing  have  been 
selected,  they  should  be  tied  securely  to  the 
stakes,  wires,  or  trellis,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  mulched  with  half-decayed  manure.  The 
canes  may  be  shortened  back  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  individuals,  the  weaker  ones  to 
about  one-half,  and  the  stronger  to  three-fourths 
of  their  entire  lengths.  The  past  season  has 
proved  most  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  the 
canes,  most  of  them  being  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion for  fruiting.  The  Raspberry  requires  a 
deep,  light,  loamy  soil,  moderately  enriched  with 
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well-decayed  manure.  Young  canes  or  suckers 
may  be  planted  during  October  or  November,  in 
mild  weather :  they  frequently  form  new  roots 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  If  grown  in  groups,  the 
canes  may  be  planted  in  rows  about  5  feet  apart, 
allowing  4  feet  between  the  rows.  Many  train 
the  canes  to  wires,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
planted  singly,  at  about  10  or  12  inches  apart. 
In  dealing  with  old  plantations,  where  the 
plants  are  not  very  vigorous,  a  good  dressing  of 
well-decayed  manure  should  be  lightly  forked 
into  the  soil  about  the  roots,  but  under  no  con- 
sideration should  a  spade  be  used.  It  is  not 
wise  to  work  the  manure  into  the  ground  to  a 
greater  depth  than  about  3  or  4  inches,  other- 
wise many  of  the  surface  roots  will  be  damaged 
or  destroyed.  New  plantations  of  Raspberries 
should  be  made  at  least  two  years  befoi'e  they 
are  intended  to  replace  older  ones ;  by  that  time 
the  newly-planted  canes  will  be  in  a  good  condi- 
tion of  bearing. 

General  Remarks. — Replace  any  vacancies 
on  walls  where  the  trees  have  failed,  and  en- 
deavour to  have  all  wall  trees  in  a  proper  order 
as  soon  as  possible.  When  a  tree  is  not  doing 
well,  there  is  generally  something  wrong  at  the 
roots.  Almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  do  best  in 
a  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  with  a  dry  subsoil. 
Any  trees  that  have  proved  unproductive,  or  in 
any  way  unsatisfactory,  should  now  be  lifted 
carefully,  the  drainage  made  perfect,  fresh  soil 
added  to  the  border,  and  the  trees  freshly 
planted.  When  planting  is  completed,  push  on 
with  the  work  of  pruning  as  much  as  possible. 
Fig  trees  should  have  the  branches  unfastened 
from  the  walls  and  tied  in  bundles,  so  that,  when 
very  cold  weather  sets  in,  they  may  be  easily 
and  well  covered  with  straw  or  dry  fronds  of 
Bracken  Fern.  This  protection  will  often  save 
the  first  crop  of  fruit  tlie  following  season.  The 
pruning  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  now  be 
commenced  in  earnest.  Trees  that  are  pruned 
regularly  will  not  require  much  attention  beyond 
removing  a  shoot  here  and  there  where  they  are 
too  numerous,  and  thinning  the  spurs  where  these 
are  crowded.  Tiees  in  orchards  that  have  not 
been  pruned  regularly  will  require  much  more 
thinning  and  shortening.  These  should  be  care- 
fully dealt  with,  well  thinning  the  branches,  par- 
ticularly from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  which 
should  be  kept  open,  shortening  and  thinning 
the  spurs  and  fruit-buds,  retaining  the  plumpest 
and  best  buds  nearest  the  origin  of  the  spur. 
The  object  in  view  should  be  to  obtain  buds 
near  at  home,  and  to  have  the  spurs  at  proper 
distances  apart,  so  that' both  sun  and  air  may 
have  free  access  to  them.  The  early  thinning  of 
the  buds  and  spurs  strengthens  those  that  are 
left,  and  goes  far  to  ensure  the  setting  of  the 
blossom  the   following  season. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexam>kr,  Orclud  Grower  lo  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G,  L. 
HoLFOHD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.K.,  VVestonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

Pleione. — Pleiones.  known  as  Indian  CrocuscB, 
are  charming  little  Orchids  that  make  a  b/ight 
and  effective  display  during  the  dull  days 
of  winter.  P.  lagenaria  commences  flower- 
ing in  the  late  autumn,  being  one  of  the  most 
useful  for  gardens,  and,  also,  one  of  the  most 
generally  grown.  If  a  good  stock  of  plants  is 
cultivated,  a  display  of  blossom  may  be  main- 
tained for  many  weeks  by  introducing  succes- 
sional  batches  in  a  warm  temperature.  P. 
maculata,  with  its  variety  alba,  is  a  charming 
species  that  closely  follows  P.  lagenaria  in 
flowering.  P.  Wallichiana  and  P.  humilis  pro- 
duce beautifully-coloured  flowers  that  are  larger 
than  those  of  P.  lagenaria,  and  are  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  their  later  blooming. 
Pseudo-bulbs  of  Pleiones  usually  last  only  one 
year,  the  old  ones  delaying  as  the  new  are  being 
formed.  The  plants  are  deciduous,  and  produce 
their  flowers  concurrently  with  the  young 
growths.  They  have  distinct  seasons  of  growth 
and  rest,  therefore,  as  they  commence  to  grow  at 
different  seasons  of  the  i'ear,  they  need  to  be 
potted  at  different  times.  All  are  most  satisfac- 
tory when  repotted  annually,  the  best  time  to  do 
this  being  immediately  after  the  flowers  are  over. 
In  shaking  the  compost  from  the  old  pseudo- 
bulbs,  the  last  season's  roots  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
found  to  be  quite  dead,  and  should  be  cut  off 
about  an  inch  from  the  base,  the  portion  that 
remains  fixing  the  plant  firmly  in  the  new  com- 
post.    Some    growers    fill    large,    shallow    pans 


with  pseudo-bulbs,  making  a  good  display  in 
this  way,  but  small  pans  are  preferable  for 
grouping  and  other  decorating  purposes.  In 
either  case  the  treatment  is  the  same.  The  re- 
ceptacles should  be  filled  two-thirds  of  their 
depth  with  clean  crocks  for  drainage.  The  com- 
post must  be  a  substantial  one  ;  a  suitable  mix- 
ture is  good  fibrous  loam,  two  parts,  peat  or 
Osmunda  fibre,  one  part,  and  chopped  Sphag- 
num-moss, one  part,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of 
coarse  sand,  finely-broken  crock  and  charcoal, 
the  whole  well  mixed  together.  Care  must  be 
taken  when  repotting  not  to  injure  the  young 
growths  ,:  the  base  of  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  may 
rest  just  on  top  of  the  compost,  which  should  be 
kept  rather  higher  in  the  centre  of  the  pan  than 
around  the  rim,  so  that  the  flowers  may  show  to 
the  best  advantage.  Fix  the  bulbs  firmly,  plant- 
ing them  about  2  inches  apart,  and  make  a  neat 
finish  to  the  potting  by  clipping  off  any  ragged 
ends.  If  new  roots  are  being  emitted  before  the 
plants  are  potted,  extra  care  will  be  necessary  in 
performing  the  work.  After  the  plants  are 
potted  great  care  will  be  necessary  in  affording 
water,  for  if  the  compost  becomes  too  moist  and 
close,  the  young,  tender  roots  will  not  take  kindly 
to  it  ;  but  this  does  not  obtain  for  long,  and  once 
they  secure  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  and  the  leaves 
begin  to  unfold,  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  is 
needed.  When  in  full  growth,  the  plants  enjoy 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and,  as  with 
many  epiphytal  Orchids,  a  light,  airy  position 
is  essential.  Pleiones  thrive  best  without  much 
heat,  but  the  cool  house  proper  is  not  quite  suit- 
able for  them.  If  a  house  having  a  cool,  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  not  available,  the  plants 
are  best  accommodated  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
intermediate  or  Cattleya  house.  In  this  case 
growth  will  be  very  free,  and  care  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  plants  in  flower  at  their  proper 
season.  Insects  are  not  particularly  troublesome 
to  Plefones,  the  worst  pests  being  red  spider  and 
brown  scale,  but  these  may  be  easily  kept  luider. 
Oncidium  cheirophorum. — This  species 
is  the  prettiest  of  all  the  small-flowering  and 
dwarf-growing  members  of  the  genus,  also  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  autumn  and  winter- 
flowefing  Orchids.  Although  the  fragrant, 
golden  blossoms  are  small,  they  are  borne  in 
great  profusion,  and  closely  together,  on  short, 
sturdy-branched  racemes,  Tlie  plant  is  easy  of  cul- 
ture, growing  well  in  pans,  vigorous  specimens 
with  a  crowd  of  racemes  being  very  beautiful 
objects.  Oncidium  cheirophorum  does  well  in  a 
cool,  intermediate  house,  and  requires  the  same 
compost  and  conditions  of  moisture  as  the  other 
dwarf  members  of  the  genus. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

Bv  Iames  IIl'l>s.,^,  r.arileucr  lo  Lkoi'oi.1)  dk  Kothschild, 
I  -,].,  (;mincr0.i,ry  House,  Acton,   Muiaiosex. 

Housing  Plants  and  Re  -  arrakgino 
Plant  Houses. -At  no  time  of  the  year  is  it 
nece-sary  to  exercise  more  thought  and  care  on 
the  disposal  of  the  stocks  of  tender  plants  than 
now ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  where,  as 
often  occurs,  more  plants  are  grown  than  can  be 
easily  housed  during  the  winter.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  utilise  the  fruit  houses  for  other 
plants,  but  a  fruit  house  should  never  be  over- 
crowded, as  this  is  most  injurious  both  for  the 
introduced  plants  and  the  legitimate  occupants. 
A  house  which  is  intended  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  fruit  is  best  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but,  if  the  introduction  of  other 
plants  is  unavoidable,  the  fruit  should 
always  have  the  first  consideration.  There 
are  many  plants  which  can  withstand  a 
temperature  just  above  freezing  point ;  some  will 
even  survive  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without  harm. 
We  have,  at  Gunnersbury,  for  instance,  a  rough 
erection,  bv  no  means  frost-proof,  in  which  we 
winter  our" large  Myrtles  with  great  success.  If 
necessary,  Cordylinee  may  be  stored  in  a  similar 
place,  and  also  Sweet '  Bays.  Rhododendron 
(Azalea  indica),  when  at  rest,"  may  be  safely  kept 
in  a  place  only  just  frost-proof ;  this  applies  also 
to  Nerium  Oleander.  Some  plants  may  be  semi- 
pruned  and  stored  away  in  a  frost-proof  erection  ; 
I  have  adopted  this  plan,  on  occasions,  with  a 
large  specimen  of  Rhododendron  (Azalea  indica). 
Specimen  Fuchsias,  Lantanas,  Sparmannia  afri- 
cana,  Lippia  citriodora,  Erythrina  crista-galli, 
and  other  decidious  greenhouse  plants  should  be 
placed  in  a  dark,  or  semi-dark,  building;  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  these  is  ex- 


posed during  a  frost,  or  immediately  when  a 
thaw  sets  in.  If  precautions  are  taken  against 
this  contingency,  and  the  pots  are  well  covered 
with  dry  straw  litter,  they  should  come  to  very 
little  harm ;  but  it  should"  be  noted  that  protec- 
tion of  the  roots  is  most  essential. 

Watering  Palms.— As  stated  in  last  week's 
Calendar,  all  Palms  in  a  healthy  condition 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
drought.  There  is  a  danger,  when  the  fires 
are  being  driven  hard,  to  maintain  the 
necessary  temperatures,  that  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere may  become  too  dry,  and  this  must  be 
guarded  against.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  re- 
sulting from  dry  conditions  is  the  spread  of  insect 
pests.  Feed  the  plants  occasionally  with  suit 
able  stimulants,  the  best  of  which,  in  my  experi- 
ence, is  .Standen's  manuie. 

Bamboos.— Bamboos  may  be  regarded  as  com" 
panion  plants  to  the  Palms,  and  provide  fine  deco- 
rative subjects  for  the  ccol  greenhouse  and  con- 
servatory. They  are  easy  of  culture  and  speci- 
mens may  b«  grown  to  a  good  size  in  pots  or 
tubs  of  moderate  dimensions.  During  the  winter 
months  they  are  very  serviceable,  on  account  of 
their  light,  graceful  habit,  as  decorative  plants, 
v.hilst  for  the  embellishment  of  vestibules  or  halls 
they  have  few  equals.  During  the  summer  season 
they  may  bfe  made  use  of  out-of-doors  in  the 
decoration  of  the  flower-garden. 

The  Greenhouse. — The  pants  known  best  to 
gardeners  as  Azaleas,  but-  which  are  now  in- 
cluded under  Rhododendron,  are  almost  in- 
dispensable for  greenhouse  decoration  in  winter. 
The  fashion  nowadays  is  to  grow  small  plants, 
and  if  these  receive  proper  attentiim  they  will, 
in  course  of  time,  develop  into  useful  specimens. 
They  are  best  trained  in  a  semi-pyramidal  form, 
and  "it  is  easy  to  do  this  if  the  plants  are  attended 
to  in  an  early  stage.  Most  of  them  are  grown 
as  round  bushes,  but  this  form  does  not  lend 
itself  to  growing  the  specimens  on  so  well  as  the 
pyramidal  type,  while  bushes  require  more  room. 
Now  is  the  best  time  to  replenish  the  stock  of 
Azaleas.  They  are  imported  without  pots,  and 
should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  received 
from  the  nurseryman,  after  which  they  should 
soon  become  established.  It  is  well  to  encourage 
root-action  at  first  by  affording  a  little  extra 
warmth,  but  afterwards  the  plants  should  be 
hardened  to  withstand  the  average  greenhouse 
temperature.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  that 
present-day  varieties  possess  greater  vigour  than 
the  older  sorts,  which  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 
A  selection  of  the  best  up-to-date  varieties  in- 
cludes Deutsche  Perle,  Ceres,  Edmund  \'erv.Tene, 
Hermosa  (all  these  are  early  sorts),  Niobe,  Mme. 
.Tipseph  \'erv;ene,  Apollo,  and  Souvenir  du  Prince 
Albert  (these  being  later  varieties).  Pay  close 
attention  to  the  watering  of  newly-imported 
plants,  and,  whilst  avoiding  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  droop,  as  this 
will  result  in  the  weakening  of  the  flower-buds. 
Examine  the  general  stock  of  these  plants  to  see 
if  thrips  are  present,  and  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  destroy  them,  if  any  are  detected. 
Plants  of  such  kinds  as  Deutsche  Perle,  that  have 
been  forced  in  previous  seasons,  will  socm  re- 
spond to  a  generous  treatment  and  yield  flowers 
during  the  dull  season.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  remain  fresh  for  a  long  time  when  cut, 
and  it  is  the  best  white  .sort  to  grow  for  cut 
blooms.  If  a  house  can  be  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  such  plants  as  Bouvardias,  early- 
flowering  Acacias,  Carnations,  Eupatoriums, 
Lassianclramacrantha,  and  .lasminuni,  the  plants 
will  furnish  varied  and  large  quantities  of 
flowers  at  a  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 
The  night  temperature  of  such  a  house  should  be 
about  50°,  with  a  drop  of  5°  the  fir.st  thing  in 
the  morning.  Altliongh  some  growers  devote 
houses  entirely  to  Carnations,  the  plants  may  be 
grow'u  in  mixed  collections  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. It  will  be  necessary  to  ventilate  the  house 
during  the  daytime  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
guarding  continually  against  an  excess  of  at- 
mospheric moisture. 


Cross-bred  Pinks. — We  have  received  photo- 
graphs of  two  new  Pinks — Franksonia  and 
Bavaria — from  Herr  B.  Mulleuklein,  said  to 
be  crosses  from  perpetual  flowering  Carnations 
and  Pinks  Rose  de  Mai  and  Queen  of  the  Mar- 
ket. It  is  stated  that  cuttings  of  Franksonia 
rooted  in  June  flowered  on  September  15. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W'.C 

Letters  for  Publication,  «s  well  as  sfcctmais  of  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  addyesseJ  to  the  EDIIORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London. 
Comnnmicalions  should  be  WRiTTiiN  ON  ONK  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  f he  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  center.  JJ desired,  the  signature  mill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarante-  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— '/"/is  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
lespnnsible  /or  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  mailers  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18- 

British  Gardeners'  Assoc.  (I  O  don  Branch!  4th  Annual 
Concert  at  Cair's  Restani  Dt,  264,  Strand,  at  7.30  p.m. 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Execntive  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  21- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 

Mr.  E.  White,  on  "The  International   Horticultural 

Exhibition,  1912.")     National   Vegetable  Soc.'s  Ann. 

Gen.  Meet,  at  R.  H.  S.  Hall,  Westminster,  at  2.30  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23- 

Darlington  Hort.  Soc.  Autumn  Fl.  Sh. 
iFRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  24— 

Aberdeen  Chrys.   Sh.    (2  days).     Hawick    Chrys.    Sh. 
(3  days).  

Average   Mean   Temperaturi:    for    the    ensuing    week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-42''. 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

l^otiootl.— Wednesday,  November  15  (6  P.M.)  :  Max.  63°  ; 
Min.  41". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  ^.oniioa.— Thursday  .November  16 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-5°;  Temp.  67";  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— llVrfnisrfaj',  November  15:  Max  60°  Col- 
chester; Min.  47"  Lincoln. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY,     TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
and  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— 

English  and  Dutch  Roses.  Shrubs,  Azaleas  and  Dutch 
Bulbs,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY- 

Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Miscellaneous   Bulbs  and    Plants    at    12;    4,210    cases 
Japanese  Liliums,    at  2.30;  Palms  and  Plants  at  S,  at 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris. 
Annual  Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  at  Piatt  Nurseries,  Borough 
Green,  Kent,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY— 

The  "Underfell"  Collection  of  Orchids,  at  67  and  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12.45, 


The  National  Eose  Society  is 

T''*         issuing  to  its  members  a  new 

Rose        edition  of  the  Societ.y's  official 

Society's  Ciiialoque  of  Eo.ies.  It  is  two 
Catalogue.  V  /,       ,      ,       ,.^. 

years  since  the  last  edition  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  understood  that  the 
Society  proposes  in  future  to  issue  a  new 
edition  every  alternate  year.  The  cata- 
logue does  not  aim  at  being  an  exhaustive 
list  of  all  known  varieties  of  the  Rose,  such 
as  that  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mons. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  enumerating  the  Roses 
cultivated  at  I'Hay,  nor  is  it  even  a  list  of 
those  Roses  in  general  cultivation,  such  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Society's  pruning 
book,  but  the  aim  of  the  official  catalogue 
is  rather  to  give  a  select  list  of  those  Roses 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  con- 
sidered to  be  most  worthy  of  cultivation 
by  amateurs. 

Thus  it  will  be  found  that  in  each  new 
edition  a  large  number  of  the  Roses  men- 
tioned   in    former    impressions    has    been 


omitted,  and  the  place  taken  by  newer 
varieties,  which  for  the  several  purposes  for 
which  they  may  be  used  in  the  garden,  are 
thought  to  supersede  the  older  varieties. 
A  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive editions  of  the  work  fomis  a  not 
uninteresting  review  of  the  development 
of  the  Rose. 

The  catalogue  consists  of  3  parts. 
After  some  12  pages  of  introductory 
matter,  60  pages  are  devoted  to  a  de- 
scriptive list  of  rather  fewer  than  600 
varieties,  then  follow  20  pages  in  which 
these  varieties  are  aiTanged  accord- 
ing to  the  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  book  consists 
of  selections  of  Roses  for' the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  these  plants  may  be 
used.  It  is  the  first  and  the  third  parts 
— the  descriptive  list  and  the  selections — 
that  will  be  found  to  be  of  most  general 
interest.  Two  new  departures  may  be 
noticed  at  the  outset ;  one  is  that  the  new 
Roses  added  to  the  catalogue,  instead  of 
being  incorporated  in  the  general  list, 
are  enumerated  in  sections  at  the  end 
of  the  general  list,  the  object  probably 
being  to  indicate  that  these  are  still  on 
their  trial,  and  are  not  recommended  with 
the  same  confidence  as  are  those  wliich  are 
retained  in  the  general  list.  The  other  is 
the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  the 
description  "Austrian  hj'brid,"  as  applied 
to  Roses  of  the  class  of  Rayon  d'Or  and 
Juliet,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  de- 
scribed as  Hybrid  Teas. 

Turning  to  the  Roses  that  have  been 
excised  from  the  1910  edition,  we  find  that 
some  70  names  in  the  1910  catalogue  fail  to 
appear  in  that  of  1912.  Of  these  no  fewer 
than  24  are  Hybrid  Teas,  20  are  Tea- 
scented  Roses,  16  are  H.P.s  (or  including 
synonyms,  19),  5  are  Polyantha  Pompons,  2 
Noisettes,  2  are  Wichuraianas,  and  the  re- 
mainder come  under  various  headings. 

The  places  of  these  excluded  Roses  have 
been  supplied  by  about  100  new  varieties, 
for  the  most  part  introduced  to  commerce 
in  the  years  1909,  1910  and  1911,  of  which 
no  fewer  than  60  belong  to  the  class  of 
Hybrid  Teas.  Beside  these  there  are  13 
new  Wichuraianas,  6  Tea-scented  Roses, 
6  Au.strian  Hybrids,  together  with  6 
other  Roses  previously  grouped  jnder 
other  descriptions,  now  brought  into  nlace 
under  this  section  ;  4  Polyantha  Pom- 
pons, only  3  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
the  remainder  of  various  denominations. 
The  result  is  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  so 
that  the  members  of  this  group,  notwith- 
standing the  number  removed  from  the 
catalogue,  now  reach  some  210  varieties, 
while  the  Wichuraianas  amount  to  40, 
making,  with  the  24  multifioras  recom- 
mended in  the  catalogue,  64  modern 
climbing  Roses.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Teas  have  decreased  from  96  to  83  and  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  from  74  to  58.  In 
connection  with  these  changes  Tea 
Rambler  now  appears  in  the  multiflora 
section,  while  Hiawatha  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  this  section  to  that  of  the 
Wichuraianas,  alterations  which  are  amply 
justified  by  the  habit  of  growth  of  these 
varieties  in  our  gardens. 


In  the  selections  of  Roses  for  various 
purposes  considerable  changes  have  been 
made.  Selection  depends  so  much  on 
individual  taste  and  preference  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  separate 
lists,  but  criticism  is  not  so  much  the 
object  of  this  article  as  to  notice  the 
changes  that  have  commended  themselves 
to  the  Society.  Taking,  for  instance,  the 
selection  of  Roses  for  general  garden  culti- 
vation, a  matter  of  special  interest  at 
planting  time,  the  following  Roses,  recom- 
mended as  specially  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  1910  catalogue,  have  main- 
tained their  position :  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Caroline  Testout,  Commandant  Felix 
Faure,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Gustav 
Griinerwald,  Joseph  Hill,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez, 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Mme.  Ravary,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie 
and  Richmond.  Those  excluded  com- 
prise The  Earl  of  Warwick,  G.  Nabon- 
nand.  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxembourg, 
Hugh  Dickson,  La  France,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone  and  White  Maman 
Cochet,  and  the  place  of  these  Ro.ses  is 
now  taken  by  Dorothy  Page  Roberts, 
Ecarlate,  Florence  Pemberton,  General 
MacArthur,  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  Mme. 
Leon  Pain,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Sulphurea.  The  general 
result  appears  to  be  to  substitute  for  the 
fuller  and  more  heavily-petalled  Roses, 
which  find  favour  with  exhibitors  of  speci- 
men flowers,  thinner  and  rather  looser 
Roses  which  open  more  readily,  flower 
more  freely,  and  so  present  a  brighter  and 
more  continuous  effect  of  flower  in  the 
garden. 

The  selections  of  bedding  Roses  also 
show  many  changes,  but  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  they  contain  not  a  single 
Tea-scented  Rose,  a  class  which  provides 
us  with  some  of  our  very  best  and  most 
continuously  floriferous  bedders. 

This  edition  contains  no  fewer  than  21 
lists  of  selections  for  different  purposes  ; 
in  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
purpose  to  which  the  Rose  is  put,  for 
which  the  most  appropriate  Roses  are 
not  named.  It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the 
times  and  of  the  popularity  wliich  rock- 
gardening  in  its  many  forms  now  enjoys  in 
this  country  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  list 
of  Roses  suitiible  for  rock  work  is  included. 
The  Roses  selected  for  this  purpose  are 
naturally  of  dwarf  habit,  and  many  of 
them  are  such  as  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  species,  being  wild  Roses  of  this  or 
other  countries.  Many  of  these  have  be- 
come accustomed  under  natural  conditions 
to  do  well  in  sandy  or  comparatively  poor 
soils,  and  are  therefore  well  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  rock  garden  where 
modern  garden  Roses,  accustomed  to  rich 
beds  and  borders,  would  soon  look  shabby 
and  unhealthy. 

Another  indication  given  by  the  new 
catalogue  is  the  increasing  interest  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  summer- 
flowering  climbing  Roses  of  the  multiflora 
and  Wichuraiana  groups.  This,  again,  is 
no  more  than  might  have  been  expected, 
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for  ihe  readiness  with  which  these  Roses 
lend  themselves  to  decorative  effect  during 
their  period  of  flowering  and  the  brilliant 
results  attained  with  them  by  the  nursery- 
men at  the  shows  have  brought  them  into 
much  favour  with  the  public.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  group  among  owners  of  gar- 
dens has  also  increased  since  it  was  found 
that  they  are  of  easy  culture  and  capable 
of  employment  in  many  different  fashions. 
But  those  who  look  to  the  future  will  not 
be  content  with  Roses  that  are,  after  all, 
only  summer  flowering.  It  is  true  that  by 
the  inter -mi.\ture  of  early  and  late  flower- 
ing varieties  a  blossoming  period  of  some 
two  and  a  half  months  may  be  obtained 
and  that  some  of  the  Wichuraianas  do  pro- 
duce a  few  autumn  flowers,  but  they  are 
very  few  and  the  supply  is  poor  and  inter- 
mittent. 

Let  the  rosarian  but  carry  his  thoughts 
back  to  10  or  15  years  ago,  when  for 
autumn  flowers  out-of-doors  he  had  to  seek 
the  Dahlia,  which  perished  with  the  first 
frost,  or  the  hardy  Chrysanthemum,  too 
soon  battered  by  the  autumn  gale,  and 
then  look  in  his  garden  to-day,  when,  in 
the  middle  of  November,  he  may  gather  a 
bowl  of  Roses  of  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
Richmond  from  plants  that  have  never 
been  without  blossom  since  early  June,  or 
he  may  now  cut  vases  of  Lady  Battersea, 
Pharisaer,  or  Mme.  Maurice  de  Luze.  Let 
him  note  the  advance  that  has  been  made 
with  Hybrid  Teas  and  refuse  to  be  satisfied 
till  he  gets  a  perpetual  climber.  There  are 
already  promises  of  its  advent.  The 
hardier  Noisettes,  Aimee  Vibert,  Alister 
Stella  Gray,  and  Wm.  Allen  Richardson 
we  have  cultivated  for  a  long  time,  and 
Morgenroth  and  Sheilagh  Wilson  arc  steps 
in  the  direction  of  a  perpetual  Carmine 
Pillar,  while  Trier,  of  multiflora  origin,  is 
a  true  perpetual,  though  not  much  of  a 
climber.  Moreover,  the  pink  and  white 
varieties  of  Rosa  Pissardi  are  autumn- 
flowering  climbers.  Of  Sylvia  the 
catalogue  of  1912  tells  us  that  it  is 
a  Wichuraiana  flowering  in  both  summer 
and  autumn,  and,  moreover,  a  vigorous 
climber.  If  the  promises  held  out  to  us  are 
well  founded  it  \\\\\  indeed  be  an  acquisi- 
tion, and  we  may  at  least  hope  that 
another  edition  of  the  catalogue  may  show 
Sylvia  to  be  but  the  forerunner  of  a  goodly 
company  of  really  perpetual  flowering 
climbers. 

Supplementary  Illustration.— Woodland 
scenery  is  never  more  beautiful  than  in  autumn, 
when  the  folia(,'e  puts  on  the  rich  tinting  that 
foretells  the  approaching  winter.  But  even  in 
winter  the  woodland  is  made  beautiful  by  the 
Conifers  and  other  evergreens,  which  provide  rich 
greenery  all  the  year  round,  whilst  Rhodo- 
dendrons planted  as  undergrowth  have  a  double 
charm,  brightening  their  surroundings  in 
v.inter  with  their  glossy  leaves,  and  in  spring 
painting  the  woodland  with  flowers.  At  Leonards- 
lee,  the  beautiful  Susses  home  of  Sir  Edmund 
LODER,  Bart.,  Rhododendrons  grow  in  wild  pro- 
fusion, as  may  be  seen  from  our  Supplementary 
Illustrations,  reproducing  themselves  from  .seed 
wherever  allowed  to  do  so.  Those  who  have  not 
the  opi>ortunity  of  visiting  this  noted  garden  may 
find  the  same  thing  obtaining  in  the  woods  and 
•coverts  of  Richmond  Park,  where  the  seedling 
Rhododendrons  may  be  counted  in  thousands. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  21st  inst.  At  3  p.m. 
a  lecture  on  "  The  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1912,"  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Edw.\rd  White. 

Birmingham    Chrysanthemum    Show.— A 

further  note  from  Bii'mingham  states  that  a 
Gold  iledal  ^vas  awarded  at  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  to  .Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 
for   a  non-competitive   exhibit  of  vegetables. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  — In  order  to  mark  the  society's  Jubilee 
next  year,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  a  Rose 
Show  at  Southampton  on  June  26,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  a 
great  Jubilee  Show  and  Gala  during  the  third 
week  in  July,  probably  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
the  month.  The  exhibition  will  include  the 
usual  Carnation  and  Sweet  Pea  Show,  and  there 
will  be  sections  for  fruit,  miscellaneous  plants, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  The  autumn  show  will 
be  held  as  usual  in  November.  At  the  meeting 
when  these  arrangements  were  made,  the  secre- 
tary read  a  list  of  those  who  have  promised  their 
patronage  and  special  prizes,  including  a  15 
guinea  trophy  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke  to  be 
offered  for  a  display  of  Roses. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts.— The  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  opened  its  158th  Session  on  Wednesday, 
November  15,  with  an  address  from  Lord 
Sanderson,  G.C.B.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Five  meetings  are  announced  before  Christ- 
mas, and  four  Cantor  lectures  on  "  The  Carboni- 
zation of  Coal  "  will  be  delivered  by  Professor 
Vivian  Lewes.  The  list  of  papers  for  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  after  Christmas  includes 
"The  World's  Decreasing  Timber  Supplies,"  by 
Mr.  .John  Nesbit,  late  Conservator  of  Forests, 
Burma,  and  "  The  Manufacture  of  Nitrates  from 
the  Atmosphere,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Kilburn 
Scot. 

Honour  for  a  Town  Gardener.— In  recog- 
nition of  33  years'  service  in  the  public  gardens 
at  Eastbourne,  Jlr.  Joseph  Smith  was  recently 
presented  at  the  Town  Hall  with  an  illuminated 
address  and  a  puree  of  gold  by  the  Mayor. 
Amongst  other  work  under  Mr.  Smith's  direc- 
tion is  the  care  of  some  10,000  street  trees. 

Presentation  to  a  Secretary.  —  Mr. 

Angus  McKinnon,  secretary  of  the  Machen 
Flower  Show,  and  Miss  McKinnon  have  re- 
ceived presentations  from  the  members  and 
friends  as  expressions  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  society. 

L.C.C.  AND  Boy  Gardeners.  —At  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  London  C'ounty  Council,  on  No- 
vember 7,  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Commit- 
tee stated  that  their  attention  has  been  directed 
to  certain  unsatisfactory  features  in  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  of  boy  labourers  in  the 
Council's  parks  and  open  spaces.  Under  the 
existing  regulations,  boy  labourers  are  cm- 
ployed  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years, 
their  rate  of  pay  being  2^d.  an  hour  whilst 
under  15  years  of  age,  and  3d.  an  hour  on  and 
after  that  age.  When  16  years,  the  boys  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  discharged.  If  there  should  be  a 
vacancy  when  a  boy  reaches  the  maximum  age 
for  boy  labourers,  he  may,  in  the  event  of  his 
showing  sufficient  aptitude,  be  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  improver,  at  the  wages  of  14s.  a  week, 
rising  to  24s.  a  week,  by  two  annual  increments 
of  2s.  a  week  and  two  annual  increments  of  3s. 
a  week.  The  number  of  vacancies  is,  however, 
very  small,  and  it  has  only  been  possible  to  re- 
tain in  the  service  a  small  proportion  of  the  boy 
labourers  employed.     To  meet  this  difficulty  as 


far  as  possible,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  the  lads 
a  measure  of  training  which  should  qualify  them 
ultimately  for  the  position  of  gardener  in  the 
Council's  service,  they  now  submit  a  scheme  for 
utilising  the  services  of  all  the  boys  engaged, 
subject  to  satisfactory  conduct,  first  as  im- 
provers and  ultimately  as  gardeners.  The 
scheme  provides  for  the  employment  of  boys  as 
boy  labourers  for  four  years,  instead  of  two 
years,  as  at  present,  for  their  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  improver  on  attaining  the  age  of  19 
years,  in  which  capacity  they  would  serve  five 
years,  three  years  in  the  second  class  and  two 
years  in  the  first  class,  and,  ultimately,  at  the 
age  of  24  years,  for  their  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  under-gardener.  The  Committee  consider 
that  the  promotion  of  an  improver  from  the 
second  to  the  first  class  should  be  subject  to  his 
passing,  in  the  first  or  second  class,  the  public 
parks  examination  held  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  that  the  promotion  of  an  im- 
prover to  the  rank  of  under-gardener  should  be 
subject  to  his  passing  the  examination  in  the 
first  class.  They  recommend  that  the  boys  be 
paid  10s.  a  week  until  they  attain  the  age  of  15 
years,  subsequently  rising  each  year  by  2s.  a 
week  to  18s.  a  week ;  second-class  improver,  21s. 
a  week  ;  first-class  improver,  24s.  a  week.  Under 
the  scheme  for  the  employment  of  boy  labour, 
approved  on  July  27,  1909,  boys  ifnder  the  age 
of  18  years  are  required  to  attend  education 
classes,  facilities  to  attend  such  classes  being 
given  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  hours  a 
week,  and  the  Parks  Committee  think  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  scheme  now  presented  being 
approved  by  the  Council,  similar  facilities  should 
be  afforded  to  boy  labourers  and  second-class  im- 
provers, i.e.,  all  those  under  22  years  of  age, 
the  regular  hours  of  duty  at  parks  being  54  in 
the  summer  and  48  in  winter.  The  Education 
and  Establishment  Committees  concur  in  the 
proposal,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  scheme  being 
approved  by  the  Council,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  boys  or  men  in  question  to  attend 
suitable  classes  free  of  charge.  The  average 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  gardening  staff  at 
the  Council's  parks  and  open  spaces  is  18  a  year, 
and  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  six  of 
these  vacancies  should  be  reserved  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  boy  labourers,  of  whom  they  pro- 
pose that  four  should  be  nominated  each  year  by 
the  F^ducation  Committee  from  boys  in  the 
Council's  elementary  schools.  The  Park  Com- 
mittee's proposals  have  since  been  adopted  by 
the    Coiiriril    without    discussion. 

L.C.C.  Parks  Employees.— In  March  last 
the  London  County  Council  decided  that  all  em- 
ployees should,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Council,  have  the  equivalent  of  one  complete 
day's  rest  in  seven.  The  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  Committee,  however,  have  not  found 
it  i)racticable  to  dispense  with  the  em- 
ployment on  their  leave  days  of  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  staff  under  their  control.  During 
the  two  weeks  ended  October  11  and  18,  the 
number  of  employees  engaged  for  a  part  of  their 
leave  days  was  203  and  194  respectively.  The 
Committee  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
difficulties  which  they  have  experienced  in  carry- 
ing out  the  regulation,  and  the  question  of  re- 
organizing the  staff  in  such  a  manner  as  will  have 
the  effect  of  minimising  the  employment  of  men 
on  their  leave  days  is  engaging  their  attention. 

The  Gardens  of  England.  —  The  Hon. 
Henry  W.  McLaren,  M.P.,  in  openiMg  the 
Hinckley  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  the  3rd  inst., 
said  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  another 
country  in  the  whole  world  in  which  greater  in- 
terest was  shown  in  gardens  than  in  England. 
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One  miyht  travel  all  over  the  Continent,  but  no- 
where could  be  seen  the  number  of  large  gar- 
dens and  cottage  gardens  that  are  characteristic 
in  England.  In  French  villages  there  was  either 
no  garden  at  the  back  or  front  of  the  houses  near 
to  the  street,  or  the  gardens  there  were  entirely 
devoted  to  vegetables.  But  in  Britain  it  was 
not  neccbsary  to  go  to  the  moit  favourable  parts 
of  the  country  to  find  lovely  gardens ;  they 
e.\isted  even  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Staffordshire  and  Lancashire. 

Sweet    Peas    in    the    Transvaal.  —  The 

popularity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  seems  to  be  assured 
wherever  it  is  cultivated.  At  the  recent  show 
of  the  Transvaal  Horticultural  Society  held  at 
Johannesburg,  a  prize  of  £20  was  offered  for 
the  best  12  sprays.  In  order  that  the  conditions 
should  be  equal  for  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  e.xhibits  were  required  to  be 
posted  two  days  before  the  show.  In  con- 
sequence many  flowers  suffered,  but  the  desired 
object  of  securing  equal  conditions  for  growers 
over  a  wide  area  was  attained.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mi-s.  A.  Coote,  Parkview,  who 
staged  a  dozen  sprays,  each  bearing  four  blooms 
of  fine  size  and  colour.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lloyd,  of 
Highlands,  Natal,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 
There  were  200  entries. 

Journal  of  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum 

Committee. — For  some  years  past  this  com- 
mittee has  issued  annually  a  Journal  containing 
a  resume  of  the  past  year's  work.  The 
volume  for  1911  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors, 
and  is  a  large  octavo,  of  170  pages,  containing 
a  large  amount  of  information  relating  to 
tho  flower.  There  are  illustrations  also  of 
the  Paris  Show  last  year,  and  among  other  con 
tents  of  interest  to  members  may  be  mentioned 
the  lists  of  the  officers  of  the  committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  floral  sub-committee,  various  notices, 
annual  report  of  past  year's  work,  revised  list 
of  best  Chrysanthemums  for  various  purposes, 
schedule,  list  of  prize-winners  at  last  show,  re 
port  of  show  and  international  conference,  with 
text  of  papers  then  read  and  discussion  that  en- 
sued, reports  of  local  shows,  and,  finally,  list  of 
members   of   the   committee. 

The  Riviera  Flower-Trade. — The  statiftics 
for  the  past  year,  as  quoted  in  La  Tribune 
Ilorticole  (October  23),  give  the  export  of  cut- 
flowers  from  Nice  as  7,550  tons  (French),  of  the 
valve  of  upwards  of  one  million  pounds  sterling. 
Some  18,500  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade 
in  the  environs  of  Nice,  and  one  consequence  of 
the  enormous  demand  for  labour  in  connection 
with  this  industry  is  that  general  agriculture 
suffers  not  inconsiderably. 

Tea  Consumption  in  Russia.  —  That  the 
Tripolitan  war  should  have  an  tffect  on  the  tea- 
drinking  habits  of  Russians  is  not  at  first  sight 
very  obvious.  Nevertheless,  as  a  correspondent 
points  out  in  the  Standard,  this  is  the  case. 
Thus,  the  Russian  loves  to  drink  his  tea  with 
Lemons.  The  supply  of  Lemons  to  Russia  enters 
that  country  by  Odessa,  and  comes  from  S.  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  there  is  an  absolute 
dearth  of  supplies,  and  hence  the  Russian  drinks 
his  tea  with  grumbling  but  without  Lemons. 

"Jardinage.'  — This  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  periodical  devoted  to  gardening.  It  is 
printed  in  French,  and  is  edited  by  M.  Georges 
Truffaut,  of  Versailles.  The  style  is  commend- 
able, and  the  printing  is  well  executed ; 
the  illustrations  also  are  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  The  cover  bears  a  coloured  illustration, 
and  altogether  the  new  monthly  promises  to  be 
artistic,  practical,  and  interesting.  The  list  of 
authors  in  the  first  number  comprises  Messrs. 
Georges   Truffaut,   Jules   Vacherot,   Ph.   de 


ViL.MORiN,  and  Georges  Bellair.  The  sub- 
scription outside  France  is  6  francs  per  annum, 
and  the  office  of  our  new  confrere,  to  whom  »ve 
wish  success,  is  90  bis.  Avenue  de  Paris,  Ver- 
sailles. 

Publications  Received. — Filty  Useful 
Met.ic  Equivalent  Tables.  (The  Central  Traus- 
la  ions  Institute,  16,  Eiistcheap,  E.C  )  Price  6d. — 
Among  the  Hills,  by  iteginald  Farrer.  (London  : 
Headley  Brothers,  Bisi\op3gate  )  Price  10s.  Cd. 
net. — tuLetin  of  Popular  Infoimatton,  No.  13, 
Arnold  Arboretum,  Harvard  Universiiy.  (Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass  ,  U.S.A.)  North  of  England  Horti- 
cuttuial  Society's  Monthly  Magazine  and  Cir- 
cu'ar  for  October.  Secretary,  Kev.  J.  Bernard 
Hall,  Rawdon,  Leeds. 
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{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The   Recent   R.H.S.   Fruit  Exhibition.— 

Far  too  much  was  made  at  this  great  show  of  the 
recently-introduced  Apples  obtained  from  cross- 
ing Peasgood's  Nonesuch  with  others,  the  seed- 
lings including,  amongst  others.  Rival,  Houblon 
and  Coronation.  We  have  a  good  m.any  excel- 
lent varieties  for  dessert  that  are  fit  for  use  at 
the  same  season  as  these  mentioned,  superior  in 
flavour,  and  of  a  more  suitable  size  for  the 
dessert.  The  crosses  from  Peasgood's  Nonesuch 
have  excessively  large  fruits  and  they  are  dry  and 
spongy.  If  we  could  only  get  some  good  varie- 
ties that  would  ripen  at  the  same  time  as 
Northern  Spy,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Court-pendu-plat,  we  should  perhaps  help 
to  steady  down  the  enormous  quantity  of  foreign 
Apples,  but  we  shall  have  to  have  them  with  a 
flavour  approaching  to  that  of  Newtown  Pippin, 
as  imported.     G.  F.  H. 

Market     Growing    and    Low    Prices.  — 

F.  B. ,  on  p.  319,  has  called  attention  to  a  serious 
state  of  affairs  in  connection  with  market-garden- 
ing. The  decline  of  the  industry  is  of  no  recent 
date.  It  began  many  yeai-s  ago,  when  ordinary 
farmei-s,  to  an  increasing  extent,  became  growers 
of  plants  of  the  Cabbage  tribe  and  others  on 
a  large  scale  for  market.  Next  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  allotments  converted  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  buyers  of  vegetables  into  pro- 
ducers, who  sell  vegetables  not  required 
for  their  own  use.  As  small  holdings  be- 
come multiplied,  the  position  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come worse  and  worse.  As  F.  B.  points  out, 
only  those  small  producers  who  can  sell  their 
produce  by  retail  get  a  fair  living  by  market- 
gardening,  and  if  their  number  is  to  be  greatly 
increased,  competition  with  one  another  is 
likely  to  become  ruinous.  I  pointed  this  out 
when  the  Small  Holdings  Bill  u-as  introduced. 
Although  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  small  hold- 
ings, I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  too  great  an 
increase  will  lead  to  disaster,  unless  some  better 
method  of  distribution  than  the  existing  one 
can  be  devised.  The  point  as  to  the  high  prices 
charged  by  greengrocers  and  fruiterers  causing 
artificial  gluts  in  the  markets  by  checking  the 
consumption  has  often  been  raised  by  me. 
A  kind  of  "  vicious  circle  "  is  created.  By 
checking  consumption  by  means  of  high  prices, 
the  retailer  causes  gluts  in  the  markets,  which 
enable  him  to  buy  at  prices  barely,  if  at  all  re- 
munerative to  producers.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  disadvantage  the  producer  suffers  who  sells 
in  the  wholesale  markets.  He  has  no  proof  that 
he  gets  what  his  produce  makes,  but  has  to  ac- 
cept whatever  his  salesman  thinks  proper  to  re- 
turn to  him.  The  commissioner  salesman  is 
in  a  position  which  no  man  should  be  allowed 
by  law  to  occupy.  The  defence  of  retailers 
is  that  if  th-ey  adopted  the  system  of  small 
profits  and  large  returns,  their  expenses  would 
be  greatly  increased,  perhaps  unprofitably.  A 
greengrocer,  for  example,  would  need  to 
keep  an  extra  horse  and  cart  and  to  employ 
an  extra  carter.  The  system  by  which  pro- 
duce is  conveyed  to  consumers  is  also  an  excuse 
for  the  high  profits  of  retailers.  A  man  with  a 
car  is  sent  round  to  customers  to  obtain  orders, 
and  then  a  second  time  to  deliver  produce  to 
the  value  of  only  about  6d.  to  many  a  customer. 
So  long  as  housekeepers  wiU  have  goods  brought 


to  their  doors,  they  must  pay  comparai-ively  high 
prices.  The  only  remedy  for  a  state  of  affairs 
which  prevents  producers  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
from  obtaining  remunerative  x"'i<^ss  for  their 
products  is  some  plan  of  supplying  consumers 
directly,  but  this  is  most  difficult  to  arrange, 
even  by  co-operation.  The  great  markets  which 
exist  in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  but  very 
rarely  in  the  South  of  England,  and  helps 
producers  who  have  stands  in  the  markets. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  majority  of 
housekeepers  would  patronise  such  markets,  if 
established  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  In 
some  places  they  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed. 
A  Southern  Grower. 

Meconopsis  integrifolia. — To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  all  the  seed  of  Meconopsis  in- 
tegrifolia sent  home  by  our  collector,  Mr.  G. 
Forrest,  also  the  plants  and  seed  distributed  by 
ilessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  are  of  the 
type  represented  in  your  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration of  November  11,  that  is  with  in- 
curved petals  and  slightly  nodding  flowers. 
The  southern  form  referred  to  in  your  note 
as  possessing  a  widely-e-xpanded  corolla  has 
not  come  under  our  notice:  but  in  1900  Mr. 
A.  K.  Bulley  received  from  the  Koslov  Expedi- 
tion a  packet  of  seed  labelled  M.  integrifolia, 
from  which  plants  wei-e  raised  and  which 
flowered  at  our  Neston  nursery  late  in  the  sum-  ■ 
mer  of  1904.  These  plants  had  larger  blossoms 
that  any  M.  integrifolia  we  have  since  seen  and 
the  fully-expanded  flowers  were  held  erect  on 
stems  which,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  were 
more  densely  clothed  with  longer  and  more  silky 
hairs.  The  foliage  also  was  decidedly  more  hairy 
than  that  of  the  plants  now  in  cultivation.  An 
illustration  of  this  plant  appeared  in  Flora  and 
Sylva,  1905,  p,  80.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  in  your  columns  in  reference  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  forms,  and  eventually  the 
Neston  plant  was  (rightly  or  wrongly)  named  M, 
pseudo-integrifolia.  L^nfortunately  this  magnifi- 
cent form  is  lost  to  cultivation  for  the  present. 
Notwithstanding  assiduous  care  in  cross  pollinat- 
ing the  flowers,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open, 
they  failed  to  set  seed,  although,  in  several  eases, 
capsules  were  formed  which  contained  ovules 
having  the  appearance  of  sound  seed.  Admirers 
of  Buddleias  may  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
species  collected  for  us  by  Mr.  Forrest  has  been 
determined  as  B,  liihiangensis.  Bees,  Limited, 
Liverpool. 

Potatos  for  Australia. — We  were  pleased 
to  see  by  your  article  on  "  Potatos  for  Austra- 
lia,"   p.    340,    that    tliere    was    a    prospect    of 
again   doing  business   with  that   country.      This 
morning,  however,  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
practically  closes  the  door.     Dobbie  ut  Co. 
[copy.  ] 
Board    of   Agriculture   and    Fisheries, 
4,  Whitehall  Place, 

London,   S.W. 
November  10.  1911. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  advert  to  your 
letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Douglas,  and  to  acquaint  you  that  the  certificate 
to  which  you  refer  as  being  required  in  respect 
of  Potatos  imported  into  Australia  must,  in 
accordance  with  the  Commonwealth  regulations, 
be  dated  and  signed  by  a  responsible  officer  of  a 
Government  Department  of  the  country  of 
origin,  who  must  identify  the  Potatos,  specify 
the  quantity,  and  certify  that  the  Potatos  have 
been  inspected  and  have  been  found  free  from 
the  ordinary  Potato  disease  and  wart  disease, 
that  they  were  grown  in  the  country  named, 
that  they  were  grown  in  premises  known,  after 
due  investigation,  not  to  be  or  to  have  been 
during  the  previous  12  months  infected  with 
either  of  the  said  diseases,  and  that  they  were 
packed  in  the  country  of  origin  in  clean  new 
packages.  The  Board  regret  that,  in  view  of 
the  widespread  distribution  of  the  ordinary 
Potato  disease  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  them  to  give  a  certificate  that  the 
disease  was  not  present  in  Mr.  Bryce's  farm 
last  year. — I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  T.    H.   Elliott, 

Messrs.   Dobbie  &  Co.  Secretary. 

November  12,  1911. 
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Give  the  Journeyman  a  Chance:  — I 
should  like  to  ask  head  gardeners  and  foremen, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
why  journeymen  are  but  seldom  allowed  to  assist 
with  the  pruning  of  vines,  Peaches  and  other 
indoor  fruit  trees  at  this  time  of  year?  It  seems 
to  be  the  rule  in  most  places  for  the  foreman 
to  do  all  the  pruning  and  the  journeyman  only 
to  clear  up  afterwards.  Surely,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  foreman,  an  under  gardener  could 
be  trusted  sufficiently  to  assist  in  this  important 
work.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  practice  is  better  than  theory.  A  Soyal 
Journeyman. 

HoGG'S  "Fruit  Manual"  (see  pp.  272.  294, 
341). — It  would  be  a  pity.  I  think,  to  omit  any 
varieties  of  fruit,  however  und.=sirable,  from  any 
revision  of  this  work.  Many  pei-sons  like  to  iden- 
tify and  see  described  the  fruits  of  old  trees  not 
used  for  market  purposes.  As  to  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Bunyard's  "  counsel  of  perfection."  its  adoption, 
however  valuable,  would  render  a  new  edition  too 
costly,  cause  much  delay  in  bringing  it  out,  and 
render  the  selling  price  too  high  for  many  who 
might  wish  to  purchase  a  copy.  A  Southern 
Grower. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron  (see  p.  310) — I  am 
under  the  impre.ssion  that  Mr.  T.  Smith's  sup- 
pi  sition  is  right,  and  that  there  are  two  plants 
doing  duty  for  the  one  name.  Here  we  had  Rhus 
To.xiccdendron  and  Ampelopsis  japonica  growing* 
on  the  same  wall  facing  north.  The  Rhus  I  was 
requested  to  destroy  for  fear  of  any  accident, 
but  the  Ampelopsis  japonica  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  is  still  in  good  condition.  The  two 
plants  were  quite  distinct  in  character,  A. 
japonica  is  much  slower  in  growth  and  makes 
stronger  wood,  and  the  autumn  colouring  of  the 
leaves  is  very  superior  to  the  Rhus.  The  A. 
japonica  here  was  obtained  from  the  late  Earl  of 
Annesley,  of  Castlewellan.  I  have  alfio  had  the 
.same  plant  from  .Messrs.  Dicksons,  of  Chester. 
Fre.dk.  Bedford,  St  raff  an  Ilou^te  Garden.^,  Co. 
Kildare. 

The     Protection    of    Crops.  —  May    we. 

through  your  columns,  remind  readers  who  are 
intereated  in  the  Protection  of  Crcjps  E.ssay  Com- 
petition, announced  in  your  advertising  columns 
some  little  time  ago  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds  that  essays  should  be 
sent  in  during  the  first  week  in  De- 
cember? It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
society  offer  a  silver  medal  and  prizes  of  five 
guineas  and  two  guineas  for  essays  on  the  best 
means  of  guarding  agricultural  and  horticultural 
produce  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  without  de- 
stroying the  birds.  It  is  hoped  that  many  sug- 
gestions of  practical  utility  will  be  received  and 
subsequently  published.  L.  Gardiner,  Secretary, 
K.S.I'.B.,  '2.1,    Queen   Anne's   Gate.,   S.W. 

Double  Stocks. — No  one  who  has  written 
about  double  Stocks  appears  to  know  very  much 
about  llieni  as  they  were  grown  50  years  ago. 
I  was  told  to  select  seeds  from  the  flowers 
having  five  petals,  and  the  resulting  plants 
were  mostly  double.  At  that  time  the  various 
clubs  used  to  walk,  and  it  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  every  walker  to  wear  a  longer  spike  of 
Brompton  Slock  than  his  neighbour.  Later,  I 
endeavoured  to  see  the  old  Brompton  Stock  once 
again,  and  got  some  seed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham  for  that  pui-pose.  I  was  assured 
that  the  seeds  sent  were  the  real  Simon  Pure,  and 
no  doubt  they  were,  for  not  one  ever  grew  !  T . 
Smith ,  Ncwry. 

WiNTER-FLOWERINO  BEGONIAS. — The  btau- 
tiful  winter  (lowering  Begonias  introduced  bv 
Messrs.  .James  Veitch  &  .Sons,  are  doubly  wel- 
come, because  not  only  are  they  valuable  for 
indoor  decoration,  but  they  will  provide  variety 
in  the  Begonia  classes  at  the  November  shows. 
One  gets  tired  of  seeing  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in 
.<uch  quantities  year  after  year.  The  flower- 
show  schedules  should  require  six  winter-flower- 
ing-flowering Begonias  to  include  not  fewer  than 
three  distinct  varieties.  This  might  be  gradually 
increased  to  six  distinct  varieties.  A  batch  of 
Begonias  of  the  socotrana  strain  staged  at  the 
November  shows  would  create  a  pleasing  change, 
and  no  doubt  be  the  means  of  extending  their  cul- 
tivation.    A .  D. 


SOCISTIGS. 

PARIS    AUTUMN    SHOW. 

November  3-13. — M.  Fallieres.  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  opened  this  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  on  the  Cours-la-Reine,  Paris  on  the  3rd 
inst.  There  wa*  a  veiy  large  display  of  fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  horticultural  sundries 
there  being  betw-een  300  and  430  entries. 
The  jury  comprised  45  members,  and  was  divided 
into  16  sections.  The  Floral  Committee  met  on 
the  2nd  inst.  to  examine  the  new  seedlings  and 
award  certificates. 

Grand  prizes  of  honour  and  other  special  prizes 
were  given  by  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, the  Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  and 
of  Agriculture  and  others.  The  prcmisr  awards 
were  as  follow  : — 1st  Grand  Prix  dHonneur  to 
JL  Nomblot-Bruneau  for  fruit  and  fruit  trees ; 
2nd  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  to  M.  Pinon  for 
trained  Chrysanthemums.  Other  Prix  d'honneur 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Corponnier  for  Grapes, 
to  M.  Dehhie  for  floral  decorations,  to  M.  C.al- 
VAT  for  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  and  to  M. 
I?eranek   for  stove  plants. 

The  show  was  approached  through  an  orna- 
mental gateway  leading  to  a  long  promenade  that 
extended  to  the  door  of  the  exhibition  building, 
a  large,  temporary  structure,  about  4C0  yards 
long,  covered  with  canvas.  This  promenade  was 
an  important  feature  of  the  show,  being  deco- 
rated with  groups  of  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trained  fruit  trees.  In  addition,  to  the  right 
of  the  promenade  and  around  the  outside  of  the 
exhibition  building,  were  arranged  the  numerous 
exhibits  of  horticultural  sundries. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  trees  and  shrubs  in 
the  open  were  Jlessra.  Martin-Lecointe,  Bar- 
bier  ET  FiLs,  Paul  Lecolier,  Boucher,  Crovx 
ET  Fii.s,  Nomblot-Bruneac,  Kieffer  et  Fils, 
A.  MoNNiER,  and  Moser  et  Fils. 

Fruit. 

The  principal  doorway  led  to  an  anteroom, 
in  which,  on  tables  arranged  round  the  sides, 
was  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears  staged  by  M.  Qpoix,  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens.  Handsome  semi-circular  piles  of 
choice  fruits  were  arranged  at  intervals  with 
other  fruits  in  pretty  baskets  decorated  with  col- 
oured ribbon.  Amongst  the  Pears  were  Le  Lec- 
tier.  Belle  Angevine,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Catillac, 
Chas.  Erne.st,  Beurre  Diel  and  Doyenne  d'Hiver. 

A  special  feature  of  the  show  were  the  very 
large  exhibits  of  Apples  and  Pears.  M. 
Desch AMI'S  arranged  a  collection  in  glass  cases, 
with  the  addition  of  Grapes  Gros  Cnlman,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Plums  and 
Peaches.  M.  Masi.e  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  Pasee 
Crasanne  and  Doyenne  d'Hiver  Pears.  Apples 
and  Pears  were  also  shown  by  the  EcOLE  Hohti- 
COI.E  DE  Plessis-Picquet.  "  M.  H.  Lequeu 
showed  Pears  in  boxes,  four  in  a  row,  25  feet 
long,  principally  big  fruits  of  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
Icme,  Belle  Angeviue,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Beurre  Diel,  Passe  Crassaiie,  and  Beurre  d'Arem- 
berg. 

Yet  a  few  other  exhibitors  of  hardy  fruits  de- 
serve a  word  of  mention.  Abbe  Be'llieri  had 
Apples  and  Pears;  M.  L.  Grouas  showed,  in 
pyramids  and  low  stands  intervening,  very  fine 
Apples  and  Pears  Pasise  Crassane,  Olivier  de 
Scrres,  Canada  and  Calville  ;  M.  DucLOS  showed 
immense  pyramids  of  Pears;  Messrs.  Croux  et 
FILS  set  up  two  very  long  tables  draped  with 
olive-green  hangings,  the  fruit  being  staged  prin- 
cipally on  plates ;  the  design  of  the  whole  was 
excellent,  and  e.ach  table  measured  about  40  feet 
run.  Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes  were  the  chief 
kinds  of  fruits  in  this  exhibit. 

M.  Louis  Ribet  had  an  imposing  disniay  of 
Apples  and  Peari  alternately  staged  in  very  large 
semi-circular  pyramids  of  8  to  13  rows  of  fine 
fruit  in  each,  with  others  in  flat  baskets.  Here 
again  Pears  were  of  an  immense  size,  especially 
Passe  Crasanne,  Beurre  Diel,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Doyenne  d'Hiver  and  Beurre  Clairgeau. 
M.  A.  Le  Doux  filled  two  glass  cases  with  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  among  other  exhibitors  may  be 
mentioned  Messrs.  Th.  Roussel,  Gerbout,  A. 
Pestel,  Ricois,  Trebignaud,  Louis  Hot, 
CouTARD,  Charton,  Arnoux,  Pelerin,  Condac 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Nomblot-Bruneau,  to 
whom  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  great  show  hall  was  a 
pergola  fornied  of  vine  branches,  with  festoons 
of  vine  foliage,  under  which  Messrs.  Salomon 
et  fils,  of  Thoniery.  arranged  a  series  of  glass 
cases  containing  Grapes  of  all  kinds.  It  was  an 
artistic  show  and  an  object  lesson  to  Grape 
growers.  Messrs.  Dupont-B.4rbiek  filled  show 
cases  some  60  feet  in  length  mainly  with  Grapes, 
Peaches  and  Pears. 

Close  by  were  other  exhibits  of  this  nature  from 
Mme.  M-Arie  Auclair,  Messrs.  Girault-Magnes, 
Tessier.  Mercier.  Masle.  and  Bergeron, 
while  at  the  far  end  of  the  show  Messrs.  Whir, 
H.A.MEL-PiG.\cHE,  EuG.  LuQUET,  and  the  Syndi- 
c.AT  DE  ViTicuLTEURS  DE  "Thomery  had  exhibits 
of  Grapes. 

Messrs.  Cordonnier  et  fils,  of  Bailleul,  al- 
ways show  Grapes  finely,  and  this  year  they 
staged  along  one  side  of  the  great  hall  a  series  of 
ornamental  plate-glass  cases  filled  with  choice 
hothouse  fruit  of  various  kinds.  Grapes  Gros 
Colman,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Forster's  Seed- 
ling and  Black  Alicante  were  shown  superbly  in 
their  beautiful  setting.  Another  case  contained 
choice  bunches  of  white  varieties  only,  such  as 
Minister  Viger,  Abel  Chatenay,  Prof.  Ravaz  ai'd 
Pierre  Meguin. 

Chrysanthemums. 

The  collection  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
have  to-day  far  less  interest  for  English  readers 
than  formerly,  and  we  pass  them  over  as  being 
chiefly  staged  by  such  growers  as  Marquis  de 
Pins,  Messrs.  Calvat,  Ch.vntrier,  Vilmorin, 
Bacque,  Nonin.  and  a  few  others. 

There  were  some  very  interesting  collections 
of  cut  blooms,  by  far  the  best  being  the  various 
e.\hibits  staged  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson,  from 
the  gardens  of  E.  MocATTA,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place,  .\ddlestone.  Surrey  ;  the  collective  group 
faced  the  principal  entrance.  The  awards  he 
received  were  einimerated  in  the  last  issue  (see 
p.  339).  The  blooms  exhibited  were  of  fine 
quality  and  of  far  greater  merit  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind   in  the  show. 

Some  very  good  cut  blooms  were  shown  by  M. 
Paul  L'Abbe  in  a  smaller  collection.  Exhibits 
also  came  frcmi  M.  Cii.  (Jervats,  M.  Louis  Le- 
CLEnr,  and  M.  Henri  Creptn.  The  latter  ex- 
hibitor took  great  pains  to  arrange  his  collection 
in  a  bed  on  the  ground  level,  making  a  most  at- 
tractive display.  He  showed  in  the  class  for  75 
cut  flowers,  and  arranged  the  flowers  rather 
Ioo.sely  in  oblong  form,  with  a  few  pot  plants  in 
the  middle,  including  Salvia  splendens  and  Musa, 
the  wlmle  being  edged  with  Achyranthes. 

Other  exhibitors,  including  Messrs.  Vernier 
FRtiRES,  Leveque,  Feron,  Lavbau,  Lacroix,  and 
Dufour.  showed  cut  blooms  in  variety.  The 
Henri  Crepin  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  Messrs. 
ZiMMERMANN    ET   FILS. 

The  largest  groups  throughout  the  show  were 
composed  of  pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
in  this  respect  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  & 
Co.  made  a  grand  display.  They  had  several 
immense  parterres  filled  with  trained  specimens 
of  very  large  proportions,  and  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  square-shaped  pyramid  and  the  circu- 
lar pyramid  being,  perhaps,  the  more  frequent. 
These  parterres  were  enclosed  within  a  raised 
turf  border,  an  inner  edging  of  dwarf  plants  of 
Dr.  George  Barrie  and  Gerbe  d'Or,  in  one 
case,  aiid  in  the  other  a  similar  double-row  edg- 
ing of  Ville  d'Avranches  and  Gerbe  d'Or.  The 
third  big  group  was  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  bush  plants,  comprising  novelties  of  the  year. 
Some  new  seedlings  also  adorned  the  larger 
groups,  being  placed  effectively  in  little  batches 
of  cut  blooms  at  the  extremities.  We  noted 
among  them  Sonate,  Opera,  Allegro,  Andante, 
Harmonic,  and  Symphonic. 

Pot  plants  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Lazard, 
Lecomtk,  Morin,  Merigeon,  Pinon,  Crepin, 
and  Mascaux.  M.  Aug.  Nonin  staged  two  long 
groups,  among  which  we  noted,  in  decoratives, 
Bordeaux,  Marocain,  Chrysanthemiste  Tondelier, 
and  some  good  singles  named  Oiseau  bleu.  Cote 
d'Argent,  Fontarabie,  and  Hendaye.  all  promis- 
ing varieties.  Other  remarkable  exhibits  of  pot 
plants  may  be  briefly  referred  to.  There  were 
some  capital  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
the  Ecole  Horticole  de  Plessis-Piquet,  very 
well  flowered,  and  neatly  edged  with  the  yellow 
pompon  Gerbe  d'Or.  We  noted  Reverie.  Soleil 
d'Or,  C.  Schwarz,  Marie  Dufour,  L'Africaine, 
Alb.  Maumene,  and  others. 
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M.  Marchaud  was  also  the  exhibitor  of  a 
group  of  plants,  but  the  most  striking  feature 
were  blooms  of  Embleme  Poitevine. 

M.  PiNON  staged,  in  several  large  beds,  an  in- 
finite variety  of  pot  plants,  trained  in  many 
forms — pyramid,  bush,  standard,  baskets,  stars, 
a  round  table,  pagodas,  &c.,  making  a  novel  dis- 
play :  they  were  nearly  all  single  varieties.  He 
also  showed,  in  a  side  border,  standards  of  Globe 
Rose,  Mrs.  VV.  Wells,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Tokio, 
Edward  VII.,  JMrs.  Lu.xford,  and  others. 

jMiscellaneous  Flowers. 

Flowers  other  than  Chrysanthemums  were 
freely  shown.  Almost  the  first  exhibits  on  en- 
tering the  show  was  one  by  M.  Geo.  Boucher, 
who  put  up  a  group  of  Clematis.  We  noted 
Xerxes,  Ville  de  Paris,  Venosa,  Mme.  Grange, 
Gipsy  Queen,  JMme.  Van  Houtte,  Ville  de  Lyon, 
M.  Hope,  and  others  among  the  more  attractive 
varieties. 

JI.  Tabar  had  a  small  collection  of  Gerberas : 
Messrs.  Millet  displayed  a  group  of  striped 
single  Dahlias,  showing  very  large  blooms.  Dah- 
lias were  also  shown  by  several  other  well-known 
growers.  A  la  Pensee  sent  Cactus  and  decora- 
tive Dahlias,  the  cut  blooms  being  laid  flat  in 
green  moss — not  by  any  means  a  desirable  mode 
of  presentation.  Messrs.  C.  Angel  et  fils 
showed  Dahlias  in  a  more  pleasing  manner ;  but 
by  far  the  most  important  exhibit  of  these 
flowers  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cayeux  & 
Leclerc.  who  had  two  large,  double-faced, 
sloping  banks  of  Cactus  and  decorative  varieties. 
A  few  Begonias  Claire  de  Lune  and  early  Chry- 
santhemums contributed  variety.  Carnations 
were  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Jlessrs. 
Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
had  a  neat  collection,  staged  in  good  form.  We 
noted  Rose  Doree,  Royal  Purple,  Rival,  Mikado, 
Beacon,  Britannia,  Fire  (!low,  White  Enchan- 
tress, Mrs.  Burnett,  White  Perfection,  and 
several  varieties  of  similar  character.  In  IM. 
Nonin's  big  display  we  noted  Carnations  on  one 
flank.  Messrs.  Leveque  et  fils,  as  is  the  invari- 
able rule  at  the  Paris  Show,  showed  some  capital 
examples  of  their  new  Carnations.  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  brilliantly  displayed  on  sloping 
banks,  were  well  shown  by  the  well-known  firms 
of  Messrs.   Vallerand  and  Billaud. 

The  Maison  Ferard  put  up  a  little  square  bed 
of  Cyclamen.  There  was  a  good  exhibit  of  Hy- 
drangea hortensis  from  M.  Auc:.  Nonin  ;  he 
staged  the  varieties  Radiant,  Vieux  Chateau  ; 
Mme.  Emile  Mouillere,  and  Bouquet  Rose,  with 
fine  heads  of  bloom.  ]M.  Fonteneau  .showed 
Lilium  speciosum  in  variety,  together  with  well- 
flowered  plants  of  L.  auratum,  L.  tigrinum,  and 
L  longifliirum.  In  addition,  he  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  dwarf  trees. 

The  Maison  Ferard,  within  a  Primula  edg- 
ing, staged  in  a  pretty  bed  a  collection  of  single 
Chrysanthemums,  varied  in  style.  Snowdon, 
Mary  Richardson,  Donald  Ferguson,  and  Lady- 
smith,  with  a  white  sport  from  the  latter,  pre- 
dominated. This  sport,  named  Le  CJarennois, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  exceptional  interest, 
the  parent  variety  being,  in  our  opinion,  of  in- 
finitely greater  decorative  value. 

The  side  room  allotted  to  stove  plants  and 
Orchids  did  not  contain  a  very  large  display. 
Mr.  Edward  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  showed  a  collection  of  Cypripediums. 
Messrs.  JIaron  et  fils  showed  in  their  group 
Cattleyas  and  Lselio-Cattleyas.  M.  Beranek  had 
a  group  of  exotic  Palms,  Codiceums  (Crotons), 
Dracaenas,  Cattleya  labiata,  and  other  plants. 
M.  Regnier  exhibited  a  small  group  of 
Habenaria  Regnieri  and  H.  militaris. 

Floral  art  was  well  represented  by  several 
choice  exhibits.  M.  George  Truff.vut  had  a 
splendid  decorative  exhibit  of  Roses  in  vases, 
on  a  circular  lawn,  with  another  on  a  high 
pedestal  in  the  middle.  M.  Lachaume  put  up  a 
monumental  exhibit  of  Orchids.  M.  E.  Deerie 
also  had  a  series  of  floral  decorations  of  various 
kinds  I  and  M.  Pillon  also  contributed  to  the 
same  section. 

Vegetables. 

Only  those  who  know  the  Paris  autumn  show 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  vegetables 
are  staged  there.  Once  again  the  famous  house 
of  ViLMORiN,  Andrieux  &  Co.  took  the  premier 
place.  They  set  up  a  border  160  feet  long  by 
7  feet  wide,  containing  a  grand  display  of  every 
kind  of  vegetable  in  season.  L'Etablissement  "A 


LA  Pensee  "  aso  staged  a  long  border  of  excellent 
vegetables,  enlivened  with  Cactus  Dahlias.  The 
same  exhibitor  had  a  large  and  varied  collection 
of  Potatos.  A  large  group  of  vegetables  and 
saladings  was  shown  by  the  Ecole  d'Korticul- 
TURE  iST.  Nicholas.  iMessrs.  Angel  et  fils  dis- 
played a  small  collection  of  vegetables.  Messrs. 
Rigault  et  Fils  showed  Potatos  in  variety,  as 
also  did  the  Jardins  Ouvriers  XVI.  Arron- 
DissE.MENT.  M.  CoMPOiNT,  in  a  glass  case  35  feet 
in  length,  demonstrated  the  art  of  Asparagus 
culture,  showing  plants,  beds  in  bearing,  seed- 
lings, &c. 

The  usual  festivities  accompanied  the  opening 
of  the  show.  The  society  gave  a  lunch  at 
Ledoyen's  Restaurant  in  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
members  of  the  jury,  officers  of  the  society,  and 
visitors. 

LINNEAN   SOCIETY. 

November  2. — A  general  meeting  of  the  Fel- 
lows of  this  society  took  place  on  the  above  date. 
The  President  read  the  following  reply  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  in  response  to  the  letter  of  con- 
gratulation sent  to  him  from  the  general  meeting 
of  June  15  : — 

The  Camp,  Sunningdale, 
June  25,  1911. 
My  dear  President, 

The  warm  congratulations  with  which  I  have 
been  greeted  by  my  fellow-members  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  the  approach  of  my  94th 
birthday  have  moved  me  more  deeply  than  I 
can  express.  From  no  other  association  of 
scientific  labourers  could  greetings  b-e  so  wel- 
come to  me,  because  of  the  esteem  and  affection 
I  feel  for  the  Society  as  one  of  its  oldest  mem- 
bers and  because  of  my  descent,  as  grandson 
and  son  of  two  of  its  earliest. 

Requesting  you  to  make  known  to  my  fellow- 
members  my  hearty  appreciation  of  their  affec- 
tionate congratulations  and  my  own  best  wishes 
for  the  contiimation  of  its  increasing  prosperity. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Jos.  D.  Hooker. 
The  President, 

jNIr.  Alfred  0.  Walker  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Distribution  of  Elodea  canadensis  in  the 
Briti-sh  Isles  in  1909."  He  stated  that  Elodea 
canadensis,  Jlichaux,  is  said  to  have  been  first 
seen  in  Ireland  in  1836,  and  in  Berwickshire  in 
1845.  By  1850  it  had  become  so  abundant  in 
many  parts  of  the  British  Isles  as  to  be  a  serious 
nuisance  by  choking  up  canals,  watercourses, 
and  drains,  and  all  attempts  to  clear  it  out 
failed.  It  was  found,  however,  that  after  a  few 
years  it  died  out,  or  became  comparatively  scare 
and  feeble.  Information  on  the  subject  is  given 
in  the  paper  from  24  counties  in  England  and 
Wales,  six  in  Scotland,  an'd  three  in  Ireland, 
showing  on  the  whole  that  the  plant  has  de- 
creased of  late. 

Mr.  Alfred  0.  Walker  exhibited  Cleroden- 
dron  trichotomum,  Thunb.,  in  fruit,  a  result  of 
the  past  abnormal  summer,  explaining  that,  al- 
though the  plant  frequently  flowered,  this  year 
is  the  first  time  it  has  fruited,  the  same  occur- 
rence being  also  observed  at  Kew. 


NATIONAL   VEGETABLE. 

Owing  to  the  poor  attendance  of  visitors  to 
tlie  two  shows  held  by  the  above  society  in  Lon- 
don during  1910  and  1911  respectively,  the  com- 
mittee have  arranged  to  hold  their  exhibition 
next  year  in  the  Clarendon  Hall,  Watford,  Hert- 
fordshire, on  Wednesday,  October  2.  By  doing 
so  they  hope  to  bring  the  work  of  the  society 
before  a  more  rural  population.  Watford  is 
noted  as  a  large  vegetable-growing  centre,  and 
considerable  interest  is  taken  in  all  phases  of 
horticulture  by  the  residents.  It  is  situated  on 
the  main  line  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, and  is  easily  reached  from  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Clarendon  Hall  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  offers  every  facility  for 
the  holding  of  a  large  and  interesting  exhibition. 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  society  will  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the 
21st  inst. ,  at  2.30  p.m.  The  hon.  secretary  is 
Mr.  E.  G.  Quick,  "Kelmscott,"  Harrow  View, 
Wealdstone,  Harrow. 


KAYLEIGH    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  3,  4. — On  these  dates  the  above- 
mentioned  society  held  its  annual  autumn  show 
of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables, the  results — regarding  the  number  of 
entries,  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  attendance 
of  visitors — being  very  satisfactory.  The  85 
classes  provided  in  the  schedule  were  well  con- 
tested. J\Ir.  S.  T-\YLOR,  Alpha  Nursery,  Ray- 
leigh,  won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  three  dishes  of  Pears,  his 
exhibit  including  a  fine  dish  of  Marguerite 
.Marillat.  JMr.  Longstone  had  the  best  half- 
dozen  dishes  of  Apples,  Mr.  S.  T.^ylor  being  a 
close  2nd ;  both  staging  fine  fruits  of  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Warner's  King,  and  other  approved 
varieties. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

A     MINIATURE     ALPINE     GARDEN. 

November  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  took  place  on 
the  above  date,  Mr.  George  Bunyard  presiding. 
The  house  dinner  was  followed  by  a  lecture  given 
by  ]\lr.  Reginald  A.  Malby,  descriptive  of  his 
miniarare  Alpine  garden  at  Woodford,  Essex. 
The  lecturer  explained  that  he  had  only  the 
limited  area  of  an  ordinary  suburban  villa  gar- 
den— a  garden  surrounded  by  houses  and  situated 
-well  within  an  eight  miles  radius  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  .soil  is  a  wax-like  clay,  and  the  London 
smoke  frequently  hangs  about  the  locality,  yet 
in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  Mr.  Malby  succeeds 
in  growing  several  hundred  varieties  of  choice 
Alpine  plants  and  in  getting  many  of  the  ad- 
mittedly more  difficult  sorts  to  flower  in  a  manner 
which  called  forth  repeated  exclamations  of  ad- 
miration when  the  slides  were  exhibited  on  the 
screen. 

A  large  number  of  beautiful  slides  were  shown 
from  negatives  made  by  Mr.  Malby.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  pointed  to  the  great 
value  of  Alpine  plants  for  small  gardens  that 
are  required  to  be  attractive  at  every  season  of 
the  year,  for  in  the  Alpine  garden  there  is  some 
plant  or  other  in  flower  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber to  cheer  and  delight  the  cultivator. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  were  in  ordinary 
monochrome  slides,  but  the  lecturer  showed  a 
few  slides  in  colour  prepared  by  a  process  which 
he  has  been  experimenting  upon.  These  slides 
showed  the  harmonious  colour  scheme  which 
characterises  this  "  miniature  Alpine  garden  " 
within  the  bounds  of  Greater  London. 

Following  upon  the  lecture,  some  very  interest- 
ing remarks  on  Alpine  plants  in  their  native 
homes  were  made  by  I\lr.  Reginald  Farrer  and 
Mr.   H.   Stuart  Thompson. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  that 
the  ne.xt  meeting  will  take  place  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  when  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  "  Four  Hundred  ~Miles  on  Horseback 
East  and  West  of  the  Jordan,  being  an  account 
of  a  camping  tour  made  in  1895,  illustrated  by 
100  paint-ed  views  of  the  Lebanon,  Gilead,  Bas- 
ham,  Moab,  and  Southern  Palestine." 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

November  7. — The  montlily  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall, 
5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  this  date. 
Mr.  Massie,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
there  was  an  attendance  of  125  members. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Roadley,^ 
Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  on  "Propaga- 
tion." He  dealt  with  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  practical  nurseryman,  and  gave 
an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the  various 
vegetative  methods  of  propagation — cuttings, 
buds,  grafts,  &o.  Propagation  by  seed,  he  said, 
was  Nature's  principal  method,  and  generally 
it  was  the  most  advantageous  method,  but  when 
exact  counterparts  of  the  parent  plant  had  to  be 
produced  this  was  not  always  reliable,  and  the 
alternate  systems  referred  to  above  had  to  be 
resorted  to. 

The  exhibits  included  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums Betty  Spark,  Cranford  Yellow,  and  Jliss 
Collier,  and  single  yellow  Chrvsanthemum  Jlrs. 
T.  Gilbey  (a  yellow  form  of  Edith  Pagram),  and 
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Charles  Kingsley,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
and  various  Ctirysanthemums  from  Mr.  W. 
\Vii,Li.*.iisoN,  Edinburgh,  and  J.  Bruce, 
Davidson's  Mains.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  the  single  yellow  Chrysanthemum 
Mrs.  T.  Gilbey,  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

As  the  result  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Cuthbertson,  at  the  October  meeting,  that  the 
members  should  send  to  the  secretary  the  names 
of  what  they  considered  the  best  twelve  early- 
Howering  Chrysanthemums,  in  a  variety  of 
colours,  it  was  found  that  the  favourites  were — ■ 
Goacher's  Crimson,  White  Masse,  Lillie,  Polly, 
Xina  Blick,  Abercorn  Beauty,  Leslie,  Elstob 
Yellow,  Hector,  Carrie,  Diana,  and  Horace 
Martin. 

At  the  meeting  on  December  5,  a  lecture  will 
be  given  by  Jlr.  Thos.  Anderson,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Edinburgh,  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  on  "  Insects  and  Flower  Pollina- 
tion "  (with  lantern  illustrations). 

Twenty-four  new  members  were  elected. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  7. — The  above  society  opened  its 
twentieth  ihow  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  on 
this  date.  The  exhibition  was  very  successful 
and  of  high  merit.  The  cut  blooms,  though 
fewer  than  in  former  years,  were  very  fine,  and 
there  was  a  splendid  show  of  fruit,  and  especi- 
ally cf  Apples.  In  the  class  for  24  blooms  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Rev.  T?.  Sheepshanks  with  an  excellent 
collection  of  flowers,  among  which  some  of  the 
best  were  Beecham  Keeling  (red  and  yellow), 
Madame  G.  Rivol  (yellow),  Master  David  (dark 
red),  Shanklin  (pale  pink),  and  Frances  Jolliffe 
(a  pale  yellow).  Mr.  Sheepshanks  also  won  1st 
prizes  for  18  Japanese  blooms,  displayed  in 
vases,  and  for  12  blooms,  as  well  as  in  two 
classes  for  singles.  Messrs.  J.  Webber  &  Son 
won  the  1st  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  with  a  tastefully 
arranged  collection,  including  Orchids  of  many 
varieties,  Lilium  longiflorum.  Carnations, 
Codiseums  (Crotons),  Ericas,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  Cyclamen,  Chrysanthemums,  Palms 
and  Ferns.  Messrs.  Mears  &  Sons  showed 
three  baskets  of  ri[>e  Raspberries,  which  this 
season  have  been  fruiting  more  or  less  continu- 
ously since  the  spring.  An  Award  of  Jlerit  was 
made  to  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Trefusis  for  nine 
vases  of  Violets,  in  seven  varieties,  which  were 
very  fine.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  show  was  a  table  of  salads,  with  which 
Mrs.  Bainbridge  won  the  1st  prize.  At  the 
back  were  two  tall  pillars  carrying  a  profusion 
of  large,  red  and  yellow  Capsicums,  while  to- 
wards the  front  were  pyramids  of  Mustard  and 
Cress.  Among  other  kinds  wore  Corn  Salad, 
English  and  Italian  Chicory,  Batavian  and  .Moss- 
curled  Endive,  Tomatos,  Radishes,  Dandelion, 
Chicory,  Celeriac,  Cress,  Chilis,  Coriander, 
Tarragon,  Cucumber,  Beetroot,  Lettuce,  Celery 
and  Watercress.  The  collection  was  most  tastefully 
set  up.  Mr.  F.  R.  Rono  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  24  dishes  of  fruit,  showing 
of  Grapes,  the  varieties  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria,  Appley  Towers,  and  Gros 
Maroc,  ten  dishes  of  Apples,  seven  dishes  of 
Pears,  Ringleader  Melon.  Quinces,  Tomatos,  and 
Medlars.  The  1st  prize  for  20  dishes  of  Apples,  of 
distinct  varieties,  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  MoR- 
LEY.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  won  the  1st  prize  for 
six  table  plants,  while  in  the  class  for  six  Be- 
gonias of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  varieties,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew.  Mr. 
C.  Bewes  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  six  Primulas,  and  Sir  John  Jackson 
the  1st  prize  for  six  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums. 
The  nurserymen's  exhibits  were  especially  at- 
tractive. Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  showed  new  single  Chrysanthemums,  in- 
cluding Manor  House  Beauty  (large  red,  with 
yellow  centre),  Ceddie  Mason  (maroon-red), 
Snowflake  (whitel,  W.,  Jarman  (rose).  Miss 
Lilian  Bullivant  (pale  yellow),  Florrie  Stevens 
(orange  and  red),  .Jean  Edwards  (pale  pinkj, 
Exonia  (yellow),  and  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence  (white). 
They  also  j-howed  Physalis  Franchettii,  Acacia 
Baileyana,  Correa  cardinalis,  C.  magnifica,  C. 
curiosa,  Gerbera  .Jamesonii,  Colletia  cruciata 
(well  flowered),  Clematis  Nellie  Mo-ser,  Nerine 
Bowdenii,  and  other  interesting  plants.  A  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded  to  this  oxhiliit.     The  King's 


Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples  in  about 
200  varieties.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable 
were  King's  Acre  Pippin,  Tyler's  Kernel,  En- 
core, Rival,  Wealthy,  Frogmo're  Prolific,  Golden 
Noble,  Golden  Spire,  Slelon  Apple,  Royal 
Jubilee  and  San.spareil.  The  Devon  Rosery, 
Torquay,  exhibited  a  splerfdid  selection  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  A  Silver  iledal  was  awarded 
this  firm.  Messrs.  Webber  &  Sons,  Plymouth, 
showed  a  large  stand  of  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROYAL  HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

November  7,  8. — The  autumn  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  South- 
ampton, and  the  exhibition  was  in  every  respect 
a  success. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect,  Air.  F.  Be.u.ixg,  Bassett 
Nurseries,  Southampton,  was  easily  1st  with  well- 
grown  plants  of  incurved,  Japanese,  and  single- 
flowered  varieties  arranged  in  a  series  of  mounds, 
each  being  topped  with  a  suitable-sized  plant  of 
Kentia  Belmoreana.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Lady  Ellen  Swaythi.ing,  South  Stoneham 
House  (gr.  Mr.  T.  HaU).  The  best  exhibit  of 
six  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  suitable  for 
conservatory  decoration  were  shown  by  Mr.  S. 
JoYNER,  Freemantle ;  2nd,  Jlr.  Be.aling,  whose 
exhibit  of  six  single-flowered  varieties  was  re- 
markable for  the  wealth  of  flower  the  speci- 
mens presented.  Growers  of  "bush"  plants 
grown  freely  and  without  stiff  training  receive 
much  encouragement  at  this  exhibition.  The 
premier  award  for  plants  of  this  type  was  won 
by  J.  C.  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  Glenfield  Hill,  South- 
ampton (gr.  Mr.  C.  Hosey),  for  plants  nearly 
4  feet  in  diameter  and  freely  flowered. 

Cut  Blooms  in  V.\ses. — There  were  four  ex- 
hibitors in  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in 
eight  varieties.  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease)  was  distinctly 
ahead  with  fresh  highly-coloured  examples  of 
popular  varieties,  among  which  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  was  remarkable  for  its  broad  florets 
and  rich-colouring;  Kara  Dow,  crimson  and  gold, 
is  an  improved  J.  H.  Silsbury.  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller  is  still  the  best  white,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  a 
good  yellow.  2nd,  Captain  Dalgety,  Lockerby 
Hall,  Romsey  (gr.  .Mr.  A.  Baxter),  with  good 
blooms  generally,  yet  showing  one  or  two  dis- 
tinctly faulty  specimens. 

For  three  blooms  of  any  two  white-flowered 
varieties  Major  Chichester,  Embley  Park, 
Romsey  (gr.  .Mr.  W.  Hall)  won  the  Ist  prize 
with  W.  F.  Lever  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  one 
bloom  of  the  latter  sort  being  so  fine  that  it  was 
adjudged  the  premier  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
in  the  Show;  2nd,  J.  C.  D'Esterre,  Esq.,  with 
slightly  smaller  specimens. 

Major  Chichester,  with  Rose  Pockett  and 
Bessie  Godfrey,  won  the  leading  prize  in  the 
class  for  six  blooms  other  than  white;  2nd, 
Captain  Dalgety,  who  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
class  for  four  varieties  of  the  Japanese  type  suit- 
able for  decoration. 

For  sections  other  than  Japanese  and  single 
varieties  Mr.  F.  Beai.ino  led  with  four  vases  of 
high  class  blossoms  of  the  incurved  varieties 
Romance  and  Embleme  Poitevine  in  conjunction 
with  the  Anemone-flowered  varieties  Delaware 
and  Mrs.  Heneage ;  they  were  all  magnificent 
flowers  and  arranged  effectively.  In  the  class 
for  six  single  flowered  varieties,  an  unlimited 
number  of  blooms  being  allowed,  a  pretty  effect 
was  produced.  The  premier  exhibit  was  shown 
by  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Kingsworthy,  Winches- 
ter (gr.  .Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh) ;  the  collection  in- 
cluded fully-developed  blooms  of  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Pulling,  Keston  Gem,  Altrinchani  Yellow, 
Mensa.  Sylvia  Slade,  and  Mrs.  E.  Roberts;  2nd, 
.Mr.  Bealing,  with  a  handsome  exhibit. 

In  a  class  for  six  single-flowered  varieties,  not 
disbudded,  Mr.  C.  Dv.mott,  Freemantle,  had  the 
best  exhibit  of  five. 

Blooms  were  shown  well  on  boards.  The  best 
collection  of  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  16  varieties  amongst  five  competitors  was 
shown  by  Captain  Dalgety,  who  had  Mrs.  G. 
Hemming  (purple),  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Lady 
Talbot,  and  the  pure  white  Eclipse,  remarkably 
good.  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  was  placed  2nd,  hav- 
ing good  blooms,  but  not  quite  so  even  generally. 
Major  Chichester  was  the  mo.st  successful  ex- 


hibitor in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  Mr. 
F.  Chandler  being  placed  2nd. 

Blooms  of  incurved  varieties  were  remarkable 
for  their  high  quality,  large  size,  and  good 
finish.  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  excelled  in  the  class 
for  18  blooms,  showing  such  sterling  varieties 
as  Embleme  Poitevine,  Romance,  the  pure 
white  H.  W.  Thorp,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  silvery 
pink,  and  the  cream-tinted  Clara  Wells.  A. 
Tate,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  fruit  classes,  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
Swauraore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Ellwood),  won  the  1st  prize  for  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  with  fine  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling. Major  Chichester,  who  staged  Appley 
Towers,  was  placed  2nd.  This  gentleman  had 
the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  in  the 
class  for  that  variety,  also  the  premier  exhibit 
in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  any  white  Grape 
with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

-Apples  were  a  strong  feature.  For  four  dishes 
of  dessert  varieties  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Holt  Hatch, 
Alton  (gr.  Mr.  West),  was  easily  1st,  all  the 
varieties  being  remarkably  well  coloured. 

Vegetables  were  handsomely  displayed  by 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  who  won  the  leading  awards 
offered  by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons  were  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  vegetables. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  &  Sons,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, had  a  fine  display  of  rock  and  hardy 
border  plants.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Son,  Winchester, 
showed  a  collection  of  Apples.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Southampton, 
received  a  similar  award  for  an  exhibit  of 
Apples. 

t)iie  of  the  finest  features  of  the  show  was  a 
collection  of  three  dozen  dishes  of  Apples,  all 
richly  coloured  and  tastefully  arranged  with 
Grevillea  robusta  sprays  from  the  gardens  of 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.    (Silver-Gilt  aiedal.) 


CARDIFF  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMliKR  8. — As  usual,  this  o.Nliiliition  was 
held  in  the  Park  Hall,  Cardiff.  The  show  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  although  the  entries 
in  the  cut  bloom  classes  were  not  (^uite  so 
numerous  as  in  past  years.  One  notable  exhibi- 
tor, who  has  done  much  to  make  the  Cardiff  sliows 
a  success  in  former  years  by  his  magnificent 
exhibits  of  cut  blooms,  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  well  ar- 
ranged, and  of  good  quality,  and  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  were  noteworthy.  Trade  ex- 
hibits added  to  the  general  interest  of  the  show. 
The  principal  group  class  was  for  an  exhibit 
occupying  a  space  of  60  square  feet,  and  arranged 
in  the  centre  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Treseder.  Car- 
diff, won  the  premier  award  with  finely-de- 
veloped blooms,  pleasingly  associated  with 
foliage  plants,  including  Ferns. 

The  "  Thomas  Andrews  "  Challenge  Cup  was 
offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  only. 
The  Executors  of  the  late  J.  Howell,  Esq., 
Grove  House,  Cardiff  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Brown),  were 
well  Ist,  the  flowers  being  of  fine  quality,  and 
the  arrangement  almost  faultless;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Hatherdale,  53,  Shakespeare  Street,  Cardiff, 
his  display  being  very  little  inferior  to  the  pre- 
mier exhibit. 

Mr.  .John  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassa- 
leg,  Newport,  offered  a  silver  cup  for  a  group 
of  single-flowered  varieties  occupying  a  space  of 
40  square  feet.  Mr.  S.  J.  T.  Grinter,  Cardiff, 
was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  he  put  up  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  finely-grown  and  disbudded 
plants,  with  blooms  of  high  quality ;  such  varie- 
ties as  Altrincham  Yellow,  Eureka,  and  Bronze 
Pagram    being   excellent. 

The  most  meritorious  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  was  exhibited  by  Lady 
Hill,  Rookwood,  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr.  Mackintyre). 
Cut  Blooms. — The  principal  class  for  cut 
blooms  was  for  eight  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
type,  three  blooms  of  each  sort,  arranged  in 
vases.  F.  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Bryn  Glas,  New- 
port (gr.  Mr.  J.  Duff),  was  easily  1st,  with  large 
flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (premier  bloom  in 
the  show),  ALaster  David,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Presi- 
dent Viger,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Bessie  God- 
frey, and  Reginald  Vallis.  The  Marquis  of  Bute, 
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Cardiff  Castle  [s.v.  Mr.  Farmer),  folluwed  closely. 
The  varieties  Mme.  P.  Radaclli,  W.  A.  Ether- 
ington,  and  Master  James  were  conspicuously 
good  in  this  exhibit. 

W.  Godfrey  Cl.a.rk,  Esq.,  Talygarn  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Davies),  won  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese, 
distinct,  in  a  keen  competition,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  being  placed  2nd. 

Incurved  varieties  were  neither  numerous  nor 
good.  Sir  C.  E.  G.  Phillips,  Picton  Castle, 
Haverfordwest  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Evans),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  large,  rather  coarse  blcoms. 
Fanny  Lemon  (pale  yellow),  Romance,  Embleme 
Poitevine,  and  the  pink  Duchess  of  Fife  being 
the  best  examples. 

Singles  were  shown  well.  For  six  varieties,  five 
sprays  of  each,  Dr.  Wallace,  Newport  Road, 
Cardiff  (gr.  Uv.  T.  Bindon),  was  1st,  with  typi- 
cal blossoms  of  Metta  (deep  magneta  with  white 
zone),  Mrs.  E.  Roberts  (pink),  Altrincham  Yel- 
low (pale  yellow),  George  Williams  (bronze  yel- 
low), and  Eureka  (pure  while)  :  2nd,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Screen.  Assay  Street,  Penarth. 

In  the  class  for  the  best-arranged  vase  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  there  was  a  keen  com- 
petition between  the  two  former  competitors. 
In  this  case  Mr.  Screen  beat  Dr.  Wallace,  both 
staging  handsome  blooms,  although  none  too  well 
arranged. 

Non-cosipetitive  Exhibits. 

Trade  exhibits  were  of  an  interesting  charac- 
ter. Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  showed  Orchids  and  Carnations. 
Amongst  the  Orchids  we  noted  Cycnoches  chlo- 
rochilon  (Swan  Orchid),  Brasso-Cattleya  Norv^e, 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sanders,  and  C.  i.  "  Hare- 
field   Hall  "   variety.      (Gold   Medal.) 

A  Gold  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  for 
Orchids  in  variety;  and  to  Messrs.  J.  Basham  & 
Sons,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  for  a  dis- 
play of  Apples. 

ROCHFORD    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  7,  8. — This  society  held  its  first 
annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
on  these  dates,  and  the  show  proved  to  be  a  com- 
plete success  for  a  first  venture.  James 
Tabor,  Esq.,  The  Lawn,  Rochford  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Buries),  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the 
open  classes ;  he  won  the  1st  prizes  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  arranged  for  effect, 
and  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  similarly 
arranged,  as  well  as  in  each  of  the  five  leading 
classes  for  cut  blooms,  staging  grand  blooms  of 
up-to-date  varieties,  including  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Reginald  Vallis.  and 
Bessie  Godfrey.  Dr.  Lewis,  Roche  House, 
Rochford  (gr.  '  Mr.  R.  Bright),  and  Mr.  W. 
Thurley,  Southend-on-Sea,  also  showed  well  in 
these  classes.  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown  in 
good  condition  by  Mr.  Herbert,  The  Nurseries, 
Eastwood,  near  Rochford,  and  by  Mr.  R.  May, 
Jun.,  Stroud  Green,  Rochford.  Mr.  Mezen  and 
Mr.  J.  Burles  were  placed  1st  and  2nd  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  appear  for  collections 
of  vegetables.  Mr.  H.  E.  Campkin  and  Mr.  W'. 
Thurley  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors  in 
the  amateur  (cut  bloom)  classes,  staging  very- 
creditable  specimens.  The  Cup  offered  by 
Alderman  J.  C.  Ingram  (Mayor  of  Southend-on- 
Sea)  for  the  best  trade  exhibit  was  won  by  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  London  Road,  Southend-on-Sea,  with  a 
fine  exhibit. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  8,  9. — This  society  held  its  25th  an- 
nual exhibition  on  these  dates.  It  was  decided 
this  year  to  extend  the  show  over  two  days,  and 
this  resulted  in  a  financial  success,  the  receipts 
enabling  the  deficit  of  last  year  to  be  eliminated. 
The  gi-oup  and  cut  bloom  and  decorative 
classes  were  well  filled,  but  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  classes  for  vegetables.  For  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  for  effect,  Mrs. 
Bramble,  Seafield,  Weston-super-Mare  (gr.  Mr. 
Daffurn),  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  group  of 
choice  blooms.,  well  arranged ;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Brooks,  Whitecross  Nursery.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis, 
Wostron  Nurseries,  won  the  1st  prize  easily  in 
thj   cLiS   '?r   a   group   of  stove   and   greenhouse 


plants,  arranged  for  effect,  with  a  bright  and 
t-istefuUy-ai ranged  group;  2nd,  H.  Cornelius, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C.-Cook);  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Brooks, 
Whitecross  Nursery.  There  were  four  exhibits 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  foliage  plants  :  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cornelius,  the  2nd  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ellis.  Weston  NuKseries,  and  the  3rd  to 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Bramble  (gr.  Mx.  Daffurn).  Mr.  W. 
Brooks  was  placed  1st  for  table  Ferns,  Or- 
chids and  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums  in  the  cut- 
bloom  classes.  The  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower 
Co.  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  24  blooms 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums ;  2nd.  Col.  Col- 
FEX,  whilst  for  12  distinct  varieties.  Miss  Neal, 
Wheatleigh,  Taunton  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hayward), 
won  the  1st  prize;  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq.,  Poitis- 
head  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Sutton),  being  placed  2nd. 
Miss  Neal  was  also  first  for  six  Japanese  blooms, 
distinct,  but  Mr.  E.  E.  Baker.  Glebe  House, 
Weston-super-Mare,  followed  closely.  The  Frome 
Fruit  and  Flower  Co.  won  1st  prizes  for  (a)  six 
vases  of  three  Japanese  blooms;  (b)  three  vases 
of  white  varieties! ;  and  (c)  three  vases  of  yellow 
varieties. 

In  the  amateur  classes  for  12  .Japanese  blooms, 
.Mr.  J.  Andrews.  Weston-super-Mare,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  some  remarkably 
fine  blooms  ;  he  was  also  successful  in  the  class 
for  singles,  and  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  for  a 
choice  bloom  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 

In  the  decorative  classes,  the  chief  prize-win- 
ners were  Mr.  W.  Brooks  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis. 
Exhibits  of  fruit  and  trade  groups  helped  to  make 
a  very  attractive  show.  Great  interest  was 
centred  in  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  pink,  single-flowered  variety 
Mrs.  W.  Buckin:.':ham,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ellis,  Weston  Nursery. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  8,  9. — The  32inl  autumn  exhibition 
of  the  Liverpool  Hortifultural  Association  was 
held  in  the  spacious  and  well-lighted  Corn  Ex- 
change. The  entries  were  satisfactory,  and  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits  equal  to  the  average. 
Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  usual,  proved 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  show,  and  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  they  were  the  finest 
ever  staged  at  Liverpool. 

The  leading  class  was  for  18  Japanese  and  18 
Incurved  blooms,  staged  on  boards,  and  the 
premier  award  was  gained  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Greenall,  Bart.,  Warrington  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Goves),  who  staged  a  vei-y  fine  exhibit,  his  best 
blooms  being  (.Japanese)  Eclipse,  Frances  Jol- 
liffe,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
and  (Incurved)  Buttercup.  Embleme  Poitevine, 
Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  W.  Bid  die,  and  Pantia  Ralli ; 
2nd,  Sir  William  Bass,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Nis- 
bet),  who  won  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Certificate  offered  for  the  best  blooms 
in  the  show  with  Mrs.  W.  B.  Marsham  and 
Godfrey's  Eclipse.  The  other  prize-winners 
were  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Haigh), 
and  R.  R.  Heap,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Osborne). 
For  18  incurved  blooms,  "T.  Henshaw,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  George),  was  placed  1st,  whilst  for  12 
blooms,  Mrs.  Clark  (gr.  Mr.  .J.  Clarke)  won  the 
1st  prize.  In  the  classes  for  18  and  12  incurved 
blooms,  the  principal  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs. 
C.  GovES  and  H.  Belk  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Copple).  Mr. 
L.  Thomson  was  placed  1st  for  (1)  six  vases  and 
(2)  three  vases  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  best  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums were  shown  by  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood, 
Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Jakeman). 

Chrysanthemums  in  Pots. — In  the  class  for 
three  large-Howered,  trained  specimens  and  for 
one  large-flowered  trained  specimen  A.  E.^rle, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Hitchman),  won  the  1st  prize  in 
each  case.  The  best  group  of  three  trained 
plants  of  singles  and  the  best  trained  plant  of  a 
single  variety  were  shown  by  T.  \W.  Wright, 
Esq.  (gr.  M.  F.  Atkin).  This  exhibitor  also 
showed  the  finest  group  composed  of  single  varie- 
ties. W.  J.  LoCKETT,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  E.  R.  Finch), 
had  the  best  six  plants  trained  to  stakes. 

Plants.— W.  Tod,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Eaton), 
showed  the  finest  group  of  three  Ferns  and  one 
Fern,  having  splendid  specimens  of  Daval- 
lia  fijiensis  plumosum  and  D.  Mooreana.  Mr.  F. 
Atkins  led  for  two  Palms.  Mr.  P.  Jakeman 
and    Mr.    T.    Elsworthy    showed    the    choicest 


Orchids,  and  Mr.  J.  Findlay  the  best  Begonias 
in  the  class  for  four  plants. 

Fruit. — The  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of  fruit 
was  won  by  J.  Amphlett  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Jones).  h:r 
collection  including  good  Grapes.  Mr.  T, 
Elsworthy  led  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of 
Grapes  with  good  bunches.  J.  W'.  Raynes, 
Esq.  (gr.  M.  J.  Barker)  showed  the  best  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante,  whilst  the  best  bunches  of  any 
other  Black  Grape  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Kendall 
with  Barbarossa.  Mrs.  S.  CooK  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bar- 
clay) excelled  in  the  class  for  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, his  bunches  having  richly-coloured  beriies. 
Mr.  T.  Elsworthy  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  any  other  white  Grape  with  Golden  Queen. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  well  represented,  Messrs. 
F.  Bibby,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Mr.  W.  Mackerall, 
and  Mr.  R.  R.  Heap  being  prominent  exhibitors. 

N  ON -competitive  Exhibits. 
Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Mansell  and  Hatcher  for  a  fine  display  of 
Orchids,  Mr.  Norman  Davis  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  to  Mr.  J.  Lee  for  a  collection  of 
Apples.  Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Fishlock  Bros.,  Liverpool,  for  wreaths,  crosses, 
and  other  floral  devices ;  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
Liverpool,  for  Cyclamen,  Palms,  Begonias,  and 
other  indoor  plants;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co., 
Merstham,  for  Chrysanthemums ;  and  The 
Liverpool  Orchid  Co.  for  a  group  of  Orchids. 
Messrs.  T.  Davis  &  Co.,  W.  Rowlands,  H. 
Middlehurst,  T.  Davies  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
DicKSONS,  Chester,  also  exhibited  groups  in 
this  section.  

HASLEMERE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9. — The  eleventh  annual  show  of 
this  society  was  held  on  this  date.  The 
Challenge  Cup  offered  by  the  society  for  a  group 
of  Decorative  Chrysanthemums  was  tor  the  second 
time,  won  by  Mrs.  Hulse,  Nutcombe  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Trangmar)  ;'Sir  R.  Garton,  Lythe  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Thorne),  being  a  close  2nd."  Mr.  D.  F.'  Dud- 
man,  Godalming,  led  in  the  class  for  24  Japa- 
nese blooms ;  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Trangmar 
being  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively,  but  Mr. 
DuDMAN  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Trangmar 
in  the  class  for  18  incurved  blooms.  The 
best  exhibit  of  18  Japanese  blooms  in  vases 
and  12  blooms  on  boards  was  shown  by 
Lady  Philipson  Stow.  Blackdown  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Brooks).  This  exhibitor  also  won  three  ls';:.irize3 
in  the  fruit  classes,  and  was  awarded  tne  special 
prize  for  the  best  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  white  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller.  Buttercup,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Trangmar, 
was  the  best  incurved  variety.  So  close  was  the 
competition  in  the  class  for  nine  varieties  of 
vegetables  that  an  additional  prize  was  awarded. 
Sir  R.  Garton  was  deservedly  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  A  feature  of  the  show  was  a  fine  ex- 
hibit put  up  by  the  Oaklands  Nurseries. 
Haslemere,  consisting  of  Chrysanthemums,  floral 
decorations,  and  fruit. 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

November  13. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Squ.are,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date. 
Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  The  death  certi- 
ficate of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Morris  was  produced, 
and  the  sum  of  £29  5s.  7d.  standing  to  his  credit 
was  granted  to  his  nominee.  Mr.  H.  Heims  de- 
sired to  be  put  on  the  benevolent  fund,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  grant  him  5s.  per  week.  Sick  pay 
distributed  since  the  last  meeting  has  a.nounted 
to  £54  5s.  Mr.  R.  Weatherby  was  granted  19s.  6d. 
from  the  benevolent  fund  to  pay  arrears  of  con- 
tributions. The  Government  Insurance  Bill  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  a  special  committee 
meeting  will  shortly  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  the  best  course  to  adopt  in  the  matter. 


BRITISH   GARDENERS'   ASSOCIA-^ION. 

(LONDON  BRANCH.) 
The  fourth  annual  social  evening  in  connection 
with  the  above  branch  will  be  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant.  Strand,  on  Saturday,  November  18. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  will  preside.  Ail  interested  in 
horticulture  are  invited  to  be  present. 
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PERSHORE    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  9.— The  17th  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum and  fruit  show  of  the  Pershore  and  Dis- 
trict Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Pershore 
on  this  date.  The  display  was  a  record  one,  and 
the  committee  had  shown  praiseworthy  enter- 
prise in  arranging  for  the  first  time  commercial 
classes  for  fruit.  These  were  a  notable  feature, 
and  were  open  to  all  commercial  growers  resid- 
ing within  25  miles  of  Pershore.  Some  excellent 
fruit  was  to  be  seen  in  these  classes,  and  no 
fewer  than  80  growers  from  Evesham,  Malvern, 
Bleckley  and  Winchcombe  and  the  surrounding 
districts  competed.  The  total  entries  for  the 
show  were  366,  which  was  an  advance  of  120 
upon  the  previous  year's  exhibits. 

The  chief  prize-winner  for  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  commercial  classes  was  Mr.  J.  T.  Co.'VTES. 
In  other  classes.  Miss  Eva  D.wis,  Mrs.  \V.  G.  V. 
Pitcher,  Miss  A.  Davis,  Miss  E.  A.  Davis,  Mrs. 
B.  Hall,  Mr.  A.  Ferris,  Jlrs.  C.  E.  Duffy, 
Mrs.  RuDGE,  Mr.  G.  Dudley  Smith,  Lady 
NoBTHWicK,  Mr.  T.  G.  Hyde,  Miss  E.  Hicks, 
Mr.  J.  Dawson,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  H. 
Workman. 

The  principal  prize-winners  in  the  open  classes 
for  fruit  were  the  Toddington  Orchard  Co., 
Col.  Hudson,  Lady  Northwick,  Mr.  G.  Jones, 
Mr.  G.  Dudley  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Dawson. 
For  amateurs,  Miss  A.  M.  Duffy,  Mr.  F.  Davis, 
Mr.  J.  T.«L0R,  Miss  Hopkins  and  Mr.  P. 
Hanson. 

Pershore  market  gardeners,  Mr.  J.  B.  Daw- 
so.N,  Mr.  H.  Mumford,  Messrs.  T.  Hall  &  Son, 
and  Jlr.  G.  Harrison. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE    ROOT,    FRUIT, 
AND    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9. — The  48th  annual  exhibition  in 
connection  with  the  Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit 
and  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the 
Shire  Hall,  Goucester,  on  the  above  date,  and, 
like  its  predecessors,  proved  an  unqualified  suc- 
ccfis.  The  total  number  of  entries  was  847,  being 
100  more  than  last  year,  while  the  all-round 
quality  of  the  e.xhibit  was  the  subject  of  general 
comment.. 

The  great  feature  of  the  show  were  the  ex- 
hibits of  fruit,  which  numbered  250  entries. 
Some  of  the  classes  for  Apples  were  very  keenly 
contested.  In  the  class  for  Apple  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  there  were  no  fewer  than  21  entries. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  eent  by  Mr.  M.  W. 
Colchester-Wemyss,  consisiing  of  some  speci- 
mens of  .\pples  that  he  had  lately  brought  back 
with  him  from  Canada.  The  exhibit  was  an 
object  lesson  on  the  Canadian  system  of  fruit 
packing.  .\Ir.  .M.  P.  Price,  of  Tibberton  Court, 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  not  for 
competition,  as  illustrating  the  advantage  of  or- 
chard spraying  with  lime  and  ealt  spray,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Phelps,  one  of  Gloucestershire's  chief 
fruit  growers,  who  believes  in  the  value  of  lime 
spraying,  exhibited  some  magnificent  fruits  of 
Blenheim  Pippin  Apples,  which  won  1st  prize  in 
strong  competition,  picked  from  standard  trees 
in  his  orchards. 

The  Chry.santhemums,  although  not  very 
numerous,  made  an  exceedingly  pretty  show,  the 
cut  blooms  shown  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  of 
Highnam  Court,  Gloucester,  were  remarkable 
for  their  dimensions  and  exquisite  colours.  In 
his  exhibit  of  18  .Japanese  blooms,  the  following 
varieties  were  conspicuous  :  W.  H.  Thornton,  J. 
Bunce,  Master  David,  Mrs.  Marsham,  Beecham 
Keeling,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Maud  Jefferics  and 
James  Lock.  The  other  chief  prizewinners  for 
Chrysanthemums  were :  Mr.  Hugh  Andrews, 
Toddington  Manor;  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning, 
Hartpury  House;  .Mrs.  H.  T.  T.  Higoins 
Tuffley  ;  Sir  Willia.m  Wkdderburn,  and  Mrs. 
S.   H.   Brieri.ey,  Southwick  Park,  Tewkesbury. 

In  the  fruit  classes  the' chief  prizes  for  Apples 
were  won  by  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning  ;  Mr.  A. 
J.  Cook  Morton  ;  Messrs.  Power  &  Whifken. 
Aston  Court,  Ross ;  Mr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Cara- 
doc,  Ross ;  Mr.  W.  S.  R.  Cox,  Ashe  Leigh,  Ross ; 
Sir  Wm.  Marling,  Sidbnry  Park,  Chepstow ; 
Mr.  Harold  J.  Phelps,  Tibberton  ;  Col.  Henry, 
Haffield,  Ledbury ;  Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn, 
Meridith,  Gloucester;  Mr.  E.  C.  Ford,  Newent; 
Mr.  J.  Bott,  Breinton,  and  Mr.  Reed,  Newham- 
on-Severn. 


In  the  Pear  classes  the  chief  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Cummins, 
Newent ;  Sir  Hubert  P.arry,  Highnam  ;  Mr.  T. 
PoNTiNG,  Taynton.  and  Col.  Henry. 

The  prizes  for  Grapes  were  divided  between 
Sir  Hubert  P.4.rhy,  Col.  Henry,  and  Mr.  G.  N. 
W.4LKER,  Gloucester. 


MALVERN    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  9. — A  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  flowers,  also  fruit  and  vegetables  was 
held  by  this  society  at  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Malvern,  on  the  above  date.  The  exhibition  was 
of  a  high  order  of  merit  throughout,  and  better 
than  last  year's  show,  although  there  was  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries.  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  specially  good,  and  the  fruit"  was  re- 
markable for  its  good  quality  and  rich  colouring. 
There  was,  in  addition  to  the  new  classes  added 
last  year  (which  were  very  successful),  a  class 
for  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Sixty 
vases  were  entered,  and  the  leading  winners, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Acock  and  Mr.  0.  N.  Holt-Needham, 
exhibited  choice  specimen  blcoms  of  the  .Japane^se 
type.  Another  new  class  was  for  12  pots  of  Cycla- 
men, which  made  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
show.  Mr.  W.  T.  Acock  received  the  premier 
prize  in  this  class. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  a  num- 
ber of  honorary  exhibitors.  Mr.  W.  T.  Acock, 
Priory  Roid,  made  an  excellent  show  of  Chry- 
santhemums. Lilies  and  Cyelamen ;  Jlr.  J.  H. 
Marsden,  of  Malvern  Link,  was  represented  by 
a  choice  collection  of  hardy  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations  and  decorative  plants.  Choice  Ro.ses 
were  shown  by  Mr.  William  Coyle,  successor 
to  Mr.  G.  H.  Towndrow ;  and  an  admirable  dis- 
play of  "  Gloire  de  Lorraine "  Begonias  was 
made  by  Mr.  G.  Mason.  Mr.  F.  A.  Inverschell 
exhibited  a  handsome  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
as  did  also  Messrs.  R.  M.  Fisher  "&  Son,  of  St. 
Andrew's  Nurseries,  who  also  included  Roses  and 
a  variety  of  flowering  plants,  while  Messrs.  J.  H. 
White  &  Co.,  Worcester,  were  among  the  honor- 
ary exhibitors  with   plants  and   Apples. 

The  principal  prize-winners  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums were,  in  the  open  classes.  Mr.  W.  T. 
AcocK  (Silver  Cup),  Messrs.  R.  M.  Fraser  & 
Son,  Mr.  0.  N.  Holt-Needham,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hu.s'TiNGTON  (Blackmore  Park),  Miss  E.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  S.  H.  Bickham. 

In  the  classes  for  local  exhibitors  the  chief 
prizes  in  the  Chrysanthemum  classes  were  won 
bv  Mi>3  E.  Co.x,  .Mr.  W.  B.  Holt-Needham, 
Mr.  J.  Nelson,  Mr.  J.  Handy,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Huntington,  Mr.  A.  Firkins,  and  Mrs. 
Bowles. 

The  chief  prize-winners  in  the  fruit  classes 
were  Mr.  S.  H.  Bickham,  Mr.  G.  E.  Lane, 
Mrs.  Grice  Hutchinson  (open  classes),  Mr.  W. 

B.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  0.  N.  Holt-Needham,  Mr. 

C.  F.  Robotham,  Mr.  G.  Lane,  Mr.  J.  Handy, 
and  Mr.  J.  Kitching. 


DEVON  AND  EXETER  HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

November  9,  10.— The  211th  exhibition  of  the 
above  society  was  bold  iji  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Exeter,  on  these  dates,  the  principal  exhibits 
being  fruit.  Chry.sauthemums,  and  vegetables. 
Although  the  exhibitors  were  fewer  than  usual, 
the  number  of  entries  were  about  the  average  for 
this  show.  .Apples  .showed  a  high  standard  of 
quality  throughout,  but  Pears  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  usually  reached  ft  this  exhibition.  The 
common  experience  of  the  exhibitors,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  show,  was  that  Pears  this  season 
are  keeping  very  badly.  Vegetables  were  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  the  season. 

Chrysanthemums. — Cut  Blooms. 

The  president,  E.  H.  Bayldon,  Esq.,  offered 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  12  vases  of  Japanese 
varieties,  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  sort,  and 
it  was  won  by  Mrs.  Gidley,  Hoopern  House  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Baker) ;  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  Stoke- 
lake  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dunkley),  being  placed  2nd.  In 
Mrs.  Gidley's  exhibit  were  Beecham  Keeling, 
Lady  Talbot,  Rose  Pockett,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Henry  Poulton,  and  President  Viger.  There  was 
little  to  choose  between  the  1st  and  2nd  prize 
collections. 


In  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  fewer 
than  18  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
fresh  exhibitor,  Mr.  T.  C.  Loosemore,  Wey- 
mouth, and  again  Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  was 
2nd.  Mr.  Loosemore's  best  blooms  were  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Jliller  (which  was  awarded  the  N.C.S. 
Jledal  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show), 
Willie  Rawlings,  Pockett's  Crimson,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  Sir  Frank  Crisp. 

Only  one  exhibit  was  staged  in  the  class  for 
a  collection  of  cut  blooms,  representing  not 
fewer  than  six  types  of  the  flower  of  the 
10  enumerated  in  N.C.S.  catalogue  namely, 
from  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood,  Exeter, 
but  it  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent 
one.  All  the  10  sections  of  the  flower  were 
represented,  the  blooms  being  fresh  and  bright 
in  colour,  and  the  collection  one  of  great  merit. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded.  Jlr.  Collingwood 
also  w^on  the  N.C.S.  large  Silver  Medal  and 
the  N.C.S.  small  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom 
exhibited  by  an  amateur,  this  being  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  "  Romance." 

Rev.  Sheepshanks  was  placed  1st  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  12  Japanese  blooms;  A.  St.  Maur, 
Esq.,  Stover  (gr.  Mr.  G.  F.  Richardson),  being 
2nd.  Rev.  Sheepshanks  had  good  blooms  of 
JIaster  David,  Mrs.  Marsham.  Lady  Talbot, 
Frances  JoUiffe,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  P.  Radaelli. 

Gitrysanthemums  in  Pots. 

The  best  decorated  group,  both  pot  and  cut 
blooms  together,  was  shown  bv  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Pri.sg,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Webber).  This  prize 
also  carried  with  it  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
presented  by  H.  E.  Duke,  Esq.,  K.C.,  the  mem- 
ber for  Exeter.  The  Cup  has  to  be  won  three 
times  by  the  same  competitor,  and  this  is  the 
second  time  Mrs.  Pring  has  won  it. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  fairly  well  shown ;  Sir  W. 
Ferguson  Davie,  Bart.,  Greedy  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Seward),  was  Ist  for  Black  Alicante,  and 
Captain  Morrison-Bell,  M.P.,  Pitt  House  (gr. 
Mr.  W.   North),   1st  for  White  Muscats. 

In  the  class  for  any  other  Grape,  Captain 
.Morrison-Bell  was  1st  with  well-finished 
bunches  of  Appley  Towers,  and  Sir  W. 
Ferguson  Davif.  2iid,   with  Gros  Maroc. 

The  best  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruits  was 
shown  by  Captain  MorhisonBkll,  who  ex- 
hibited Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Appley  Towers 
Grapes,  Durondeau  Pear,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
Apple,  and  Green  Gem  Melon.  This  prize  also 
carried  with  it  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  pre- 
sented by  Councillor  Linscott,  ,T.P.,  and  as  it 
had  now  been  won  for  the  third  time  by  Captain 
Morrison-Bell,  it  becomes  his  absolute  pro- 
perty. 

Apples. — In  nearly  all  the  collections  of 
.Apples  the  same  kinds  were  staged,  the  more 
popular  varieties  being  shown.  In  the  class  for 
24  varieties,  Harold  St.  Maur,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  F.  Richardson),  was  placed  1st,  and  Sir  W. 
Ferguson  Davie,  Bart.,  2nd.  In  the  class  for 
six  dessert  sorts,  Mr,  St.  Maur  was  also  1st, 
aiul  for  six  varieties  of  culinary  varieties.  Sir  W. 
Ferguson  Davie  was  successful. 

Pears. — The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  nine  varieties  was  won  by  F.  R.  Rodd, 
Esq.,  Launccston    (gr.   Mr.   F.    A.    Bellings). 

Vegetables. — Mrs.  Gidley  won  the  Ist  prize 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  eight  kinds 
with  well-grown  produce,  Cranston's  Excelsior 
or  Ailsa  Crag  Onion,  Veitch's  Intermediate 
Carrot,  Renton's  Monarch  Leek,  Exhibition 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Improved  Parsnip,  and 
Veitch's  Glory  Tomato  being  all  good.  Messrs. 
R<jberl  Veitch  &  .Son's  prize  was  won  by  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Pring,  Mrs.  Gidley  being  a  very  close 
2nd.  Other  special  prizes  were  won  by  Mr. 
V.  R.  Rodd,  Dr.  Samways,  and  Mr.  Lovbll. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    GrOUPS. 

Trade  exhibits  w-ere  a  feature  of  the  exhibition. 
Messrs  Robert  Veitch  &  Son  showed  single 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  Nerines,  orna- 
nientalfoliaged  shrubs,  conservatory  plants,  and 
fruit ;  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  made  a  fine  dis- 
play with  Pelargonium  blooms,  Carnations,  and 
other  plants;  while  Messrs.  .Jarman  &  Co.,  of 
Chard,  had  a  fine  stand  of  table  fruit. 
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PUTNEY,  WANDSWORTH  AND  DIS- 
TRICT CHRySANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  lO.^The  34tli  annual  exhibition 
of'this  society  was  held  in  the  Cromwell  Hall, 
Putney,  on  these  dates.  The  show  was,  m  most 
respects,  equal  to  those  of  the  previous  years,  but 
there  were  only  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  being  fewer  than 
usual.  The  1st  prize  in  this  class— a  silver  cup 
civen  bv  the  tradesmen  of  Putney— was  won  by 
an  amateur,  Mr.  R.  H.  Vincent,  Wimbledon. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Pavitt,  i!.sq., 
Tudor  Lodge,  Wimbledon  Common  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Wood). 

The  1st  prize  for  a  miscellaneous  group  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Dickie.  Putney  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Pett),  and  the  2nd  prize  by  Dr.  Lacroi'e,  Bryn- 
dir.  Roehampton  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Cresswell). 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  some  remarkably 
fine  flowers  were  shown.  The  principal  class  was 
for  eight  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
three  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  vase.  The 
1st  prize,  a  silver  cup  given  by  Alderman  A.  D. 
Dawnay,  Mayor  of  Wandsworth,  was  won  by 
Mme.  'Thunder,  The  Convent,  Roehampton 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Smith),  with  splendid  blooms  of  the 
following  varieties  :  Rose  Pockett,  Bessie  God- 
frey, Reginald  Vallis,  Frank  Payne,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Master  David,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  Geo.  Hem- 
ming; 2nd,  G.  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  The  Wilder- 
ness, Wimbledon  Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Barrett).  A 
specimen  of  Bessie  Godfrey  in  this  exhibit  was 
adjudged  the  premier  bloom.  The  3rd  prize  was 
awarded  to  A.  J.  Pickett,  Esq.,  Keswick  Lodge, 
East  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Dimmer). 

Mme.  Thunder  also  won  the  following  prizes 
for  cut  blooms  :— (a)  1st  for  24  Japanese  blooms  ; 
(b)  2nd  for  12  Japanese  blooms ;  (c)  1st  for  six 
blooms  of  a  white  variety  ;  (d)  1st  for  six  yellow 
blooms ;  and  (e)  1st  for  six  blooms  of  any  other 
colour,  staging  in  this  last  class  the  variety  Rose 
Pockett.  „    ,       ,r 

Incurved  blooms  were  shown  well  by  Mrs. 
Good,  Wynnstay,  Putney  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fry);  a  fine  flower  of  Godfrey'.?  Eclipse  was 
aw"arded  the  prize  for  the  premier  bloom  of  this 
type. 

Single  Chrysanthemums  were  shown  well  by 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kintore,  Oaklea,  Wim- 
bledon Park  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Anderson),  and  Dr. 
Hoffman,  Coombe  Lodge,  West  Hill,  Putney 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  DoUey). 

Winter-fiowering  Begonias  were  a  great  tea- 
ture,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by  Thos.  Aikman, 
Esq.,  Pendreath,  Clifton  Road,  Wimbledon  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Pink). 

In  the  vegetable  section,  the  1st  prize  in 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons'  class  was  won  by 
Dr.  Hoffman.  A  1st  prize  for  vegetables  was 
also  won  by  Geo.  Fores,  Esq.,  Blenheim,  Raynes 
Park  (gr.  Mr.  Chas.  PuUen). 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  quite  so  well  filled 
as  usual.  The  best  black  Grapes  were  shown 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Lancaster,  South  Lynn,  Putney 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  F.  H.  Goddard),  and  the  best  white 
Grapes  by  Dr.  Lacroye.  Both  kitchen  and  des- 
sert Apples  were  shown  well  by  Mme.  Thunder, 
and  Pears  by  Owen  Seaman,  Esq.,  The  Tower 
House,  West  Hill,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Alexan- 
der). 

NON-COMPETITIVB  EXHIBITS.— A  fine  group  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Mr.  L. 
R.  Russell,  The  Richmond  Nurseries,  put  up  a 
display  of  hardy,  ornamental-foliaged  and  ber- 
ried plants.  Floral  designs  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Walborn  &  Son,  Messrs.  Mahood  & 
Son.  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Mann,  all  local  florists. 


House,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Chandler),  who 
showed  splendid  examples.  This  gentleman  has 
been  successful  on  former  occasions  at  Bradford, 
but  never  before,  probably,  has  he  shown  such 
highly-developed  flowers.  The  varieties  in- 
cluded Lady  Talbot,  R.  H.  B.  INIarsham, 
Frances  Jollifte,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Master 
James,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Evangeline,  Reginald  Vallis, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  J.  Lock,  0.  H.  Broomhead,  A. 
Lemon,  Marie  Loomes,  President  Viger,  and 
Lady  Talbot.  The  2nd  prize  of  £7  was  won  by 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  Mease),  whose  best  flowers  were  Mrs.  G. 
Drabble  (premier  bloom),  R.  Vallis,  Kara  Daw, 
A.  Lemon,  Evangeline,  and  G.  Mileham;  3rd, 
Miss  Bennett,  Grimsby  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Burrows). 
Mr.  H.  Wool-MAN,  of  Shirley,  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Jones,  of  Abergele,  North  Wales, 
were  placed  4th  and  5th  respectively. 

In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  dissimi- 
lar, the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr  A.  Chandler; 
2nd,  Mr.  Woolman  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Tate. 

For  24  Incurved  blooms,  in  18  varieties,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  handsomely  by  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  Cardiff  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  H.  B.  Farmer), 
who  showed  splendid  specimens,  his  best  flowers  ' 
being  Edwin  Thorpe,  Le  Peyrou,  a  seedling, 
Wm.  Biddle,  Eclipse,  Nellie  Threlfall,  Embleme 
Poitevine,  Clara  Wells,  Romance,  Mrs.  F.  Jud- 
son,  and  Ma  Perfection.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  Jilr.  Tate,  whose  best  blooms  were 
Edwin  Thorpe  (premier  Incurved  flower). 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Clara 
Wells,  Pantia  Ralli,  and  G.  Denyer ;  3rd,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hunt). 

The  prizes  for  12  Incurved  blooms  were 
awarded  as  follow  :— 1st,  Mr.  Tate;  2nd,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Farmeb  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli. 

The  vase  classes  for  18  blooms,  in  six  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  in  each  vase,  formed  a  very 
pleasing  display ;  the  blooms  were  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  exhibited  on  the  boards.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Woolman;  2nd, 
Mr.  A.  Chandler;  3rd,  i\lr.  Iggulden,  Frome. 

In  the  local  class  for  18  blooms,  in  not  fewer 
than  12  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  a  silver  cup 
presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  This  class 
created  a  keen  interest,  and  eight  exhibitors 
provided  a  verv  creditable  display.  The  trophy 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brier,  Halifax  ;  2nd, 
Mr.  J.  Thornton;  3rd,  J.  Hill,  Esq.,  Bradford 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  W.  Dunsmore). 

Mr.  Thornton  showed  the  best  exhibit  of  12 
Incurved  blooms;  2nd,  H.  Clark  &  Son,  Rod- 
ley  ;  3rd,  T.  Bird. 

The  quality  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  com- 
bined with  the  numerous  entries  in  the  whole  of 
this  section,  provided  a  difficult  task  for  the 
judges,  on  account  of  the  very  limited  space 
allowed  for  the  display  of  the  vases;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  show,  from  a  decorative 
aspect,  was  admirable.  In  the  orchestra  gallery 
specimen  Chrysanthemums  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  space  aVailable.  Either  side  of  the  Hall 
was  flanked  with  numerous  exhibits  in  the  open 
classes ;  immediately  in  front  of  the  platform  the 
bouquets  were  displayed  to  advantage;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Hall  were  arranged  the  vase 
classes,  which  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  sup- 
planting the  boards  used  in  the  larger  classes. 


^f^bituavj). 


Alfred  Bailey. — We  regret  to  announce  Ilia 
death,  on  the  30th  ult.,  of"  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey, 
gardener  at  Pen  Hill,  Bath,  and  hon.  secretary 
of  the  Bath  Gardeners'  Association.  Deceased  was 
found  lying  injured  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a  cellar,  and  died  as  the  result 
of  his  injuries.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  42  years  of 
age,  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire.  The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  society  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  secretary  was  held  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  at  the  luncheon  the  president,  Mr. 
Charles  Foxcroft,  and  others,  referred  to  the 
great  loss  the  society  had  sustained  in  the  death 
of  their  colleague. 

Robert  MacMillan.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  MacMillan,  of 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
U.S.A.,  who  died  at  his  home  on  October  9, 
aged  51  years.  Mr.  MacMillan  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  age  of  22  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  settled  at  Boston. 
Later  he  went  to  Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  where  he 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  grower  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  Mignonette.  Subsequently  he  opened 
a  florist's  establishment  at  Greenwich,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
prosperous  business. 

George  M.  Woodward. —  Mr.  George  M. 
Woodward,  for  14  years  gardener  to  the  John 
T.  Lester  estate,  aiid  recently  gardener  to  Mr. 
J  J  Mitchell,  of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  died  on  October  24.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  a  native  of  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 
He  settled  in  America  35  years  ago,  and  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Florists'  Club. 


BRADFORD    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10,  11.— The  25th  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  above  society  was  held  in  St. 
George's  Hall,  Bradford,  on  these  dates,  and 
proved  a  great  success.  The  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  has  at  all  times  the 
support  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  borough.  At 
the  opening  ceremony,  performed  by  the  present 
Lord  Mayor,  there  were  six  ex-Lord  Mayors 
present. 

The  principal  class,  that  for  24  Japanese 
blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  was  con- 
tested by  eight  exhibitors,  and  provided  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  blooms.  The  1st  prize  of 
£10  was  won  by  Arthur  James,   Esq.,   Coton 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

•.  ].  RowE,  for  10  years  Gardener  to  ].  D.  KoHLER,  Esq., 
Barron  Lodge,  VVinUfield,  Windsor,  as  Gardener  to 
Lady  Camoys  at  the  same  place. 

-.  W.  S.  Stark,  until  recently  Gardener  for  9  years  to 
Col.  G.  F.  Scott,  Dolgeliy,  North  Wales,  as  Gardener 
to  Sir  James  W.  Scott,  Bart.,  The  Yews,  Winderinere. 

r  T  Havwaud,  for  4  years  Gardener  at  Thornleigh, 
Vicar's  Cro'ss,  Chester,  and  previously  Inside  Foreman 
at  Ince  Hall,  Chester,  as  Gardener  to  W.  F.  Parker, 
Esq.,  Warcop  House,  Warcop,  Westmoreland. 

r.  William  E.  East,  for  the  past  4J  years  Foreman  at 
CoDiied  Hall,  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire,  and  previously 
at  Breakspeed  Gardens,  Harefield,  Middlesex,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Shfpherd  Cross,  Esq.,  The  Oaklands,  Preston 
Brook,  Cheshire. 

r.  H.  Gray,  for  7i  years  Gardener  to  Stanley  Boulter, 
Esq.,  Garston  Pa'rk,  Godstone,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to 
E.  W.  Blessic,  Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 

r.  E.  F.  Hazelton  desires  us  to  say  that  he  will  not  be 
leaving  Knowsley  until  the  end  of  the  year  to  take  up 
his  appointment  at  North  Mymms  Park. 

r.  G.  H.  Semark,  for  the  past  2J  years  Gardener  to  J.  R. 
Featherby,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bleak  House,  Gillingham, 
Kent,  as  Gardener  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Dkury, 
K.C.B.,  Holmwood,  Tenterden,  Kent. 

[r.  A.  Thomas,  for  4  years  Gardener  at  Burnhopeside 
Hall.  Lanchester,  Co.  Durham,  as  Gardener  to  A,  C. 
Armitage,  Esq.,  Kirroughtree,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 

KILMARNOCK  AND  DlSTBiCT  HORTIOUL- 
TURAL.-At  the  meelmg  of  this  society,  held  on  the  6th 
inst.,  the  second  lecture  of  the  present  series  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Priest,  of  Eglington,  his  subject  being  "  Notes  on 
French  Gardening."  Mr.  R.  K.  Pillars  presided  over  a  good 
audiencp  and  several  new  members  were  elected.  On 
December  13  Mr.  Smith,  Redheugh,  will  give  a  lecture 
on  "  The  Coiture  of  the  Chrysanthemum." 

LOUGHBOROUGH  AND  DISTRICT  GAR- 
DENERS'.—The  subject  of  fungus  diseases  was  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Woolley,  of  the  Kingston  College,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  association,  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Loughboiough.  The  lecture  was  rendered  additiona  ly 
interesting  by  lantern  slides.  Specimens  of  diseased  plants, 
with  microscopic  slides,  were  also  on  view. 

READING  GARDENEBS'.-This  society  held  re- 
cently an  exhibition  of  a  non-competitive  character,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition  being  given  to  the  Gardeners' Royal 
Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan 
Fund.  The  show  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
Choice  Chrysanthemums  were  exhibited  by  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  M.P.,  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq.,  Mrs.  Bland  Garland, 
and  Vl.  H.  Koquet  Sutton,  Esq.  Leonard  Sutton,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Townsend)  sent  some  fine  specimens  of 
seedling  Chrysanthemums  and  Gloire  de  Loraine  Begonias. 
These  were  grouped  on  one  side  of  the  platform,  a  similar 
group  on  the  other  side  being  shown  by  M.  H.  Foquet 
Sutton  Esq.,  Eriegh  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  C.  Loader). 
S.  Griffiths,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Carter)  staged  a  collec- 
tion of  Begonias.  J.  Okey  Taylor,  Esq.  {gardener,  Mr. 
T.  Brown)  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  Solanums  and 
Begonias.  Doivn  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  magnihce.U 
collection  of  Begonias,  provided  by  S.  B.  Joel,  Esq,  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Johnson).  Mr.  W.  Howard  Palmer,  of  Woking- 
ham, showed  stove  plants.  An  exceedingly  pretty  rose 
stand  was  staged  by  Mr.  ElishaJ.  Hicks,  of  Twyford,  ihe 
flowers  being  displayed  on  a  decorative  framework.  Ko-ses 
in  stands  were  shown  by  H.  Dunlop,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Giles).  From  the  gardens  at  Reading  University  were 
shown  Apples,  Grapes,  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums. 
Another  exhibit  showing  the  result  of  both  skill  and 
patience  was  a  framed  fretwork  arrangement  of  the  Lord  s 
Prayer,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Wynn.  Other  exhibitors  included 
Mr.  G.Bryant,  Miss  Cripps  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Duiraiit), 
Mr.  H.  Collins  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey),  Mr.  T.  Ailsopp 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hinton),  Mrs.  Bird  (gfdener,  Mr.  A. 
Abrahams),  and  Mrs.  C.  Smith  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Taylor) 

CAMBERLEY,    FRIMLEY    AND    YORKTOWN 

GARDENERS'.— At  the  meeting  of  the  above  society 
held  in  St.  George's  Room,  on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Gregory 
in  the  chair  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Crooks,  late  of 
Forde  Abbey  Gardens,  on  "  Propagation  by  Seedlings  versus 
Cuttings  "  Previous  to  the  lecture  an  exhibition  of  Chry- 
santhemums took  place  and  the  Society's  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Hull,  of  Heatherside  House  Gardens, 


SCHEDULE    RECEIVED. 


DarlinSton  Horticultural  Society's  autumn  flower 
show,  to  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Darlington,  on  Wed- 
nesday, November  22.  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  Harrow, 
Priestgate  House,  Darlington. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  November  15. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  tba 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend. upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.I 


Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  ATerage  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arun 


(see    Rich- 


ardias)-. 


s,d.  s.d. 
2  6-30 
4  0-50 
16-20 


per  dozen 
bunches 
Camellias,  per  box 
of  18'sand24's... 

"blDoms','''  best 
American  va- 
rieties   

—  smaller,       per 

doz.     bunches  15  0-18  0 

—  Carola,      extra 

large    crimson    3  0    — 
C  b  ry  santheuiuin 
sprays,      all 
colours,  perdz. 
bunches 

—  blooms  p.  doz  : 

While 

Yellow 
Bronze 
Pink    

Gardenia,  per  doz. 
Hyacinth  (Roman), 

pr.  doz.  bnchs. 
Lapageria,     white, 

per  dz.  blooms 


2  0-26 


3  0-50 

10-40 
10-20 
10-20 
16-20 
2  0-80 


Lilii 


10  0-12  0 
2  6-30 
4  0-50 
2  0-26 


per  bunch 

long,  per  d' 

—  short,  per  di 

—  lancifoliuin 
alba,  long       ...    19-20 

—  —    short  18-20 

—  rubrum,    long, 

per  dz.  blooms    16-20 

—  —  short,    per 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per    dozen 

—  extra  special ... 

—  special 

—  ordinary 
Mignonette,  perdz. 

bunches 
Marguerite,      per 
doz.  bunches: 

—  Yellow 

Orchids,    Cattleya, 

per  doz. 

—  Cattleya  Harri- 
sons,      per 

—  Odoiitoglossuni 
crispuin 


12  0-15  0 
9  O-IO  0 
6  0-  S  0 


16-20 
9  0-12  0 

4  0-60 
3  0    4  0 


p.  dz.  bunches: 
—  Double  Scarlet    5  0-60 
Uichardi, 


bio 


per 


3  0 


Koses,  12  bloo 

—  Bridesmaid,  16-20 

—  C.Mermet     ...  16-20 

—  Liberty           ...  16-30 
Mine.Chalenay  2  0-40 


—  Niph. 

—  Richinona     .., 

—  Sunrise 

—  Sunset 
Tuberose,  gross  . . 

—  long,  p.  bunch 
Violets,  per  dozer 

bunches 
—•Princess  ol 
Wales,  per  doz 
bunches 

—  Parmas 


16-20 
16-30 
10-16 
2  0-26 
:i  0-  4  0 
0  9-10 

13-20 


doz,  bio 
Cut  Follaiie,  ftc:  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.d. 


bunclit 


Agrostis   (Faiiy 

Grass),  per  dz 

bunches 
Asparag  us  plu- 

liiosiis,       long 

trails,  pr.Jdoz. 

—  niediuni,    doz. 
bundles         ...  12  0-lB  0 

—  Spienijeri       ...  10  0  12  0 
foli; 


5  0-60 
2  0-40 
16-20 


Croton  foliage,  v.ir- 

ious,  per  dozen 

bniichcs  ..   12  0  IS  0 

Cycas  leaves,  arti- 
ficial, per  doz.  3  0-12  0 
Enlatia     japonica, 

per  bunch  ...  1  0-  1  G 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  GO  — 
Myrtle,    dz.  bchs. 

(linglish), 

small-leaved...  6  0  — 
—  French  ...     10     — 

Smilai.  per  bunch 

of  6  trails       ...     1013 


doz.  bunche,  ..     3  0    10 

Plants  In  Pots,  Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

alia  Sicboldii, 
dozen  ... 

excel 


per  doz 
Asparagus    plu 


6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


sus 


per 


—  Sprengeri 
Aspiilistra,  p.   dz., 

green    

—  variegated     ... 
Cbrysanthem  urn, 

in  pots,  white, 
per  dozen 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz. 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz. 
Cocos      Weddeli- 

ana, per  dozen: 

—  GO'S       

■ —  larger,  each  .. 

Croton,  per  dozen 
Cyperus  alterni- 

foliiis,  per  doz.     5  0-60 

—  laxns,  per  doz.    4  0-50 
Dracxna.      green, 

per  dozen      ...  10  0-12  0 
Erica      giacilis, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0-15  0 

—  nivalis,  p.  doz.  IS  0-18  0 
Ericas,  white  and 

pink,  small,  pr. 

--.^0 


8  0-12 


6  0-12  0 
2  6-10  6 
18  0-30  0 


Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 


Ferns,  in  smalt  and 

large  CO's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  per 

dozen GO    - 

—  choicer    sorts, 

per  dozen      ...    8  0  12  0 

—  inSi's,  perdz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficiis  elastica,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

Geonoma   gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each  ...    2  0-76 


Be  In 


ana,  per  doeen    5  0-42  0 

—  Fosteriana, 

60's,  per  dozen    4  0    0  0 

—  larger,  p.  dozen  18  0  60  0 
.ataiiia  borbonica, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0  30  0 


Lili 


no 


I  o  u  g  i 


18  0    — 
15  0  18  0 


,  per  dz 

—  lancifolium  ru 
brum  in  pots 
per  dozen 

—  la  n  c  i  f  ol  ium 
alba      15  0-18  0 

Marguerites, white, 

per  dozen      ...    8  0-10  0 
Paudanus  Veilchii, 


per  do 


picola 

pink)   ;" 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 
6  0-80 
10  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 


Apples  (F.nglish 

dessert),  p.  bshl.  3  0-12  0 

—  Cookers         ...    3  0-40 

—  Californiaii 
Newtowns,  pr. 

case     7  6-10  0 


—  Nova   Scoti; 
per  barrel 

—  Wenatchee,per 
case     11  0-15  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
10  0-16  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices   (coiilin 


Bananas,  bunch : 

—  No.  1         „     .. 

—  Extra   .„ 

—  Loose,  per  dz 

—  Red  coloured.. 

—  Jamaica  Giant! 
per  bunch 

—  Jamaica  Ordi 
nary,  per  bos 
(9  doz.) 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  6-70 
10  Q  — 
12  0  11  0 
0  6-10 
5  6-66 

'50-60 


iiberi 


3  6-41 


per 


U  6 


•  (30  qts.) 
—  Cape  Cod,  jier 

case(30quar:s)  9  6  — 
D:ites  (Tunis),  per 

dozen  boxes  ...  5  6-76 
Fi,'s,  French,  box  0  9-16 
Grape  Fruit,  case: 


—  (:0s 


10  0-12  0 


Grapes    (English), 
per  lb. : 

—  .Muscatof.\lex- 
andria 0 

—  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat  ...    1 

—  Black    Ham- 
burgh      0 

—  Black  Alicante    0 

—  GrosCoIman...    0 

—  (Guernsey), 

—  Blck.    Alicante    0 

—  Gros     Colmau    0 

—  Almeria.p.brl.  11 

—  Murcia,  p.  box    2 

—  Palermo,  case    12 

—  (Naples),  p. case  34 

—  Malaga,  p.  case  22 

—  Messina,     per 
case     9 

Limes,  per  case  ...  4 
Medlars,  p.  }  bslil.  4 
Mangoes,    per 

dozen 4 

Melons: 

—  Spanish, 


8-3  0 

6-4  0 

6-0  8 
6-16 
10-1  6 

5-08 
6-0  10 
6-16  6 
6-3  0 

6-20  0 
0-40  0 
0  21  0 

6-15  0 
0  — 
0    — 

0-6  0 


per 


Bronze 


Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 


—  Baicelo 


per 


—  Italian  Chest- 
nuts, per  bag... 

—  per  sack 

—  Cocoanutb(lOO) 

—  English    Cobs 

—  FilberVsi  p.  lb! 

—  English  Wal- 
nuts per  lb. 
(shelled) 

—  Doubles,  p.  lb. 

—  French  VVal- 
n  u  t  s,  p  e  r  50 
kilos    

—  French  Gren- 
obles,  per  ba.g 

—  Boiris,  per  bag 
Oranges,    Jamaica 


iif,0. 

5  d,  s.d. 

52  6    — 

16  6    — 

75  0-80  0 

32  0-34  0 

0  0-15  0 
20  0  — 
14  0-18  0 


— ■  Calabash,    per 
i  bushel 

—  (French),     per 
crate    

Stewing,  pr. 

cwt.     .^ 

—  (Dutch)    Stew- 
ing,   barrels ... 

—  (French)  Cata- 
lac,  per  crate... 

—  (American)  per 
barrel 

—  cases   

Po  megranates 

per  case 


3  6-4  0 
U  6-12  6 
14       - 


ipp 


St. 


Mich; 

—  Quinces   (Eng- 

—  lish),   i  buihul 


8  6-10  6 

2  9-50 

3  0    — 


Vegetables  :  Averaiie  Wholesale  Prloei. 


Artichokes(Globe), 
pei  dozea       ...    8 

—  Ground,     per 
i  bushel         ...    1 

Asparagus,  Sprue..    1 

—  Pans  Green  ...  5 
Aubergines,  p.  dz.  1 
Beans,  .Madeira,  per 

basket 1 

—  Dwarf,  lb.  ...  0 
Beetroot,    per 

bushel  : 

—  Long 2 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  i  bushel  ...  1 
Celeriac,  per  doz.  2 
Cap-icum     (Chil.), 

box       2 

Cabb.iges(  English), 

|ier  tally  ...  3 
Cauliflowers,     per 

tally  8 

Celery      (washed), 

per  doz.bndls.  lU 

—  (unwashed),  pr. 
bundles 

pr.  doz.  _. 

—  per  i  bag  ...  _ 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ..  0 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat  3 
Endive,  per  dozen  2 
Greens,  per  bag  ...  1 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkls.,  p.  jjross  7 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles  ...  12 

Leeks,  per  doz.  ...  2 
Lettuce    (French), 

per  doz.  ...    1 

—  (English)  Cos, 
per  doz.         ...    1 


d. 

s.d. 

0- 

4  0 

3-16 
0-  1  2 
6-  G  0 
6-2  0 

6-36 
6  0  10 

G- 

3  0 

G- 
6- 

26 
30 

0 

- 

0- 

7  0 

0-12  0 

0-lSO 

0-10  0 

0- 

0 

li 

0- 

0 

0- 

SO 

4  0 
1  6 

0 

- 

0- 
0- 

4  0 

26 

0-  1  6 

S-  1  6 

s.d.    s.d. 

Lettuce,  Cabbage, 

per  doz.         ...     10-1 .6 

Mint,  p.  d.  bunches    3  0-40 

Mushrooms,  culti- 
vated, p.  lb.  ...    0  10-1  3 

—  broilers  ...    0  8    — 

—  outdoor,  peck  2  0-26 
Miistardand  Cress, 

p.  doz.  punnets  10  — 
Onions  (Dutch)  per 

bag       8  6-90 

—  English  ...    8  6-90 

—  (Spanish) 

per  case  ...  8  0-86 
Parsley,  i  sieve   ...     10-16 

—  per  doz.  bun.  2  0  — 
Parsnips,  per  bag  5  G-  6  0 
Radishes(English), 

per  dozen  ...  0  9-10 
Savoys,  per  tally  .-  5  0-80 
Spinach,     per 

bushel 2  G-  4  0 

Tomatos — 
-(English): 

—  Selected, 
121bs.  ...      ■  ..    3  0-36 

—  Seconds,     per 

12  lbs.  ...    10-16 

—  (Jersey)  .  .    2  6-80 

—  (Dutch)  ...    2  0-29 

—  (French)  crates  2  0-20 
Tomatos     (Canary 

'slands),      per 

mndle 10  0-12  0 

Turnips  (English), 

perdz.bunch.s    2  6-30 

—  bags    (washed)    4  0    — 

—  (unwashed)  ...  3  0-36 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag       16-20 

Watercress,  p.  dz. 

bunches         ...    0  6-0  6i 


per 


Rbmabks.— Shipments  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Nova 
Scotia  ihis  week  amounted  to  23,000  barrels,  mostly  Apples. 
The  Californian  shipments  consisted  of  5,000  cases  of 
Apples  e.ich  containing  about  lOJ  dozen  fruit,  also  1,500 
barrels  of  Pears  of  the  variety  "  KeifTer."  English  Pears 
are  practically  finished,  and  supplies  from  the  Channel 
Islands  are  limited.  The  Grape  trade  is  fairly  good,  with 
no  apparent  increase  in  prices,  Spanish  Grapes  appear 
to  be  in  a  very  sound  condition  and  are  good  value  at 
the  present  prices.  Supp'ies  of  home-grown  Tomatos  are 
limited,  and  those  from  Teneriffe  are  meeting  with  a  better 
demand.  Cultivated  Mushrooms,  owing  to  a  considerable 
falling-olT  in  the  out-door  crop,  are  in  much  belter  demand, 
"  Paris  Green  "  Asparagus  is  a  limited  supply  and  prices 
have  risen.  F.nglish  Walnuts  are  a  decreasing  supply, 
but  Walnuts  from  France  continue  to  be  very  plentiful. 
Cobnuts  remain  a  good  supply,  their  prices  ruling  lower. 
Both  French  and  Italian  Chestnuts  are,  as  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  a  good  average  supply.  Supplies  of 
vegetables  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
E.  II.  R.,  CuvenI  Garden,  November  !5,  1911. 


New  Potatos . 


Kents— 

«neen's  ... 
Up-to-Daie 
Lincolns  — 
Up-lo-Dale 
British  Queen 
King  Edward 


4  0-43 
4  0-46 
4  0-43 

3  6-39 

4  0-43 


Bedfords  - 

Up-to-Dale 
Puritan   ... 


4  9    — 


Dunbars— 

Up-to-Dale 

Maiucrop  ...    5  3    — 

Remarks.— Trade  is  quiet,  due  no  doubt  to  the  mild 
weather.  The  stocks  of  Potatos  in  London  are  still  large, 
and  consignments  are  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Eitvard 
J.  Newborn,  CuvetU  Ganlen  and  St.  t'ancias.  November  )S 
1911.  ' 


LAW    NOTE. 

FAILURE  OF  A  MARKET  GARDENER. 
At  the  offices  of  the  official  receiver  for  tlie 
southern  district  on  the  14th  inst.,  the 
first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  con- 
cerned under  the  failure  of  William  Robert 
Alderson,  market  gardener  and  farmer,  re- 
siding and  carrying  on  business  at  Melrose, 
Bell  Farm,  Hersham  Road,  Walton,  Surrey.  The 
debtor  has  not  yet  filed  a  statement  of  affairs, 
but  he  estimated  his  debts  at  about  £3,500,  be- 
tween 40  creditors,  and  disclosed  assets  valued  at 
£8.  Debtor  was  brought  up  to  assist  his  fathtr, 
who  was  a  market  gardener  at  Vauxhall,  and 
also  at  Bell  Farm.  His  father  died  in  1878,  and 
debtor  remained  as  manager  for  his  trustees,  of 
whom  his  mother  was  one.  On  November  7,  1889, 
he  took  over  the  Bell  Farm  on  lease  from  tlie  trus- 
tees. The  causes  of  his  insolvency  are:  "  Specu- 
lating in  land  and  depreciation  in  value  of  land. 
Carrying  on  business  at  a  loss  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  E.\ceptionally  bad  seasons,  and  high  rate 
of  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  money- 
lenders." The  official  receiver  said  that  debtor's 
public  examination  was  to  have  been  adjourned 
in  the  first  instance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a 
st-ateinent  of  affairs,  and  in  order  to  give  the 
trustee  time  to  look  into  the  estate.  The  petition 
was  filed  by  a  firm  of  moneylenders,  the  Act  of 
Bankruptcy  being  the  debtor's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  retjuirements  of  a  bankruptcy  notice. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Begonia  Leaves  Dboppinq  :  S.  II.  W .  The 
leaves  have  fallen  as  the  result  of  excessive 
atmospheric  moisture.  Keej)  their  surround- 
ings drier.  If  grown  in  a  stove,  place  the 
plants  on  a  shelf  or  stage  by  themselves,  and 
afford  water  with  caution. 

Begonias  Unhealthy  :  11.  M.  M.  The  roots  of 
your  Begonias  are  infested  with  eelworm,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  excrescences. 
The  compost  is  the  source  of  infection,  there- 
fore discard  the  old  soil  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  pots  before  using  them  again. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  for  a  Low  Wall  :  E.  Y. 
Culinary ;  Potts's  Seedling  (August  and  Sep- 
tember), Lord  Grosvenor  (September  and  Octo- 
ber), Stirling  Castle  (October  and  November), 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  (November  to  April),  Eck- 
linville  Seedling  (September  and  October), 
Grenadier  (September).  Dessert;  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  (November  to  January), 
Mr.  Gladstone  (July  and  August),  King 
of  the  Pippins  (October  to  January), 
Sturmer  Pippin  (February  to  June),  Duchess 
of  Oldenburgh  (August  and  September), 
Worcester  Pearmain  (September),  Newton 
Wonder  (January  to  March).  Pears  (dessert): 
.largonello  (August),  Durondeau  (October  and 
November),  Beurr6  Supcrfin  (October),  Beurro 
Diel  (November),  Glou  Morceau  (November), 
Nouvelle  Fulvie  (December  to  January), 
Josephine  do  Malines  (.January).  Cooking; 
(^latillac  (December  to  March).  Plums 
(dessert);  Bryauston  Gage  (mid  September), 
Greengage  (early  September),  Rivers's  Early 
Transparent  (early  September).  Culinury  : 
Victoria  (late  August),  Rivers'  Monarch  (end 
of  September).  Damsons:  Bradley's  King 
(mid  season)  or  Farleigh  Prolific.  Cherries 
(dessert):  Archduke  (mid  season),  Elton  (early). 
Black  Eagle  (mid  season).  Culinari/ :  Kentish 
(mid  season),  Morello.  Currants :  Red  Dutch 
(early),  Raby  Castle  (late),  White  Dutch  and 
Boskoop  Giant  (black).  Gooseberries :  Crown 
Bob  (early),  Sulphur,  Warrington,  Whinham'a 
Industry,   Whitesmith,   and  Lancashire  Lad. 
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Black    Italian    Poplar  :    H.    11'.     This    plant 
(Populus  nigra  pvramidalis),  would  do  very  well 
in  the  heavy,  yellow  clay,  and  it  is  a  quickly- 
growing  plant."   In  addition,  Sycamore,  Beech, 
and   Hornbeam   may   be   grown.      We   should, 
however,  advise  you  to  employ  a  certain  num- 
ber of  evergreen  trees,  especially  in  those  po.si- 
tions  where  a  screen  is  desired.     For  the  out- 
skirts Austrian  Pine  would  prove  satisfactory, 
whilst    Scots    and    Corsican    Pines    might    be 
given  inside  places.     All  the  Pines  ought  to  be 
planted  when  not  more  than  li  foot  high,  for 
they   establish  th«mselves   more   quickly   than 
larger  plants. 
Books:  H.   S.,   Rochdale.     Apples  and   Pears, 
by  George   Bunyard,   price   Is.   9d.,   post   free, 
from  our'publishing  department. 
Creosote  on  Hot-water  Pipes:  J.   M.     Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  remove  all  the  plants  from 
the  greenhouse  on  a  mild  day  and  then  heat 
the    hot-water    system    to    the    fullest    extent, 
throwing  the  doors  and  ventilators  wide  open. 
In    this    way   most   of   the    creosote    would   be 
given  off  as  fumes.     If,  at  the  same  time,  you 
could  borrow  a  blow-lamp,  such  as  is  used  by 
painters,  you  would  be  able  to  burn  what  creo- 
sote remains. 
Daphne  indioa  :  E.   IP.     The  leaves  of  Daphne 
indica  often  turn  yellow  on   account  of  over- 
watering  or  a  sudden  change  of  temperature. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  left  in  a  cold  frame  or 
a   cold   house    with   an   ash   bottom,    and   only 
placed  in  a  conservatory  or  warmer  structure 
during  the  time  they  are  in  Hower.     If  kept 
in  a  cool  house  on  a  stage  covered  with  damp 
ashes,  the  plants  require  but  very  little  water 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  thorough  drainage 
is  absolutely  essential  at  all  seasons  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  species. 
Examinations      in      Horticulture  :      N.      B. 
Students  at  the  R.H.S.  examinations  in  horti- 
culture  are   not  inspected   in   practical  work, 
and    for    this    reason    the    certificate    has    less 
value    than    those    awarded    at    the    gardening 
colleges  and   by  the   British  Gardeners'   Asso- 
ciation for  a  knowledge  of  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical    gardening.      The    R.H.S.    examina- 
tion  is  open  to   all,   whether  professional   gar- 
deners or  not.     The  examination  in  botany  you 
mention   is   the   only   one   of   its   kind   in   this 
country 
Fruit  for  a  Low  Wall:  E.  Y.     As  the  soil  is 
heavy,  it  would  bo  desirable  to  improve  it  by 
deep"  trenching  and   working   into  it  a  liberal 
supply  of  chalk  or  lime  and  burnt  garden  refuse 
or  burnt  earth ;  then  you  could  grow  horizontal 
double  cordons  of  choice  Apples  and  Pears.    As 
you   wish    for   a    quick   return,    the    best   plan 
would  be  to  buy  trained  trees. 
Gerarde's   Herball  :    IP.    7i'.   H.      The   price, 
£50,  seems  excessive,  considering  that  Quaritch 
had    Gerarde's    first    edition.    1597,    priced    at 
£20,  and  £21  in  his  catalogue  of  1902-3,  and 
in   his  catalogue  for  1907  £17   10s.   and   £18 
10s.,  and  in  Wesley's  catalogue  for  1905  the 
price  quoted  is  £18  15s. 
Gerbera  Jamesonii  :  A.  H.    This  plant  requires 
a  cold  greenhouse  or  frame,  although  in  very 
favoured  situations  it  may   be  grown  success- 
fully in  a  border  in  the  open  garden,  or  in  a 
rockery,  merely  protected  during  the  winter  by 
a   covering   of   dry   leaves,   or  light  litter.      If 
grown  in  pots  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  a  protection  of 
dry  leaves  or  litter  in  the  same  way,  removing 
some  of  the  plants  to  the  cold  greenhouse  early 
in  the  New  Year.    The  best  compost  is  one  con- 
sisting of  turfy,  yellow  loam  mixed  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.      The   type  has  fine 
scarlet  flowers,  but  there  are  varieties  of  various 
tints,  and  all  are  very  pretty.   The  plant  may  be 
propagated  from  seeds  very  freely.     Although 
scarcely  so  hardy  as  6.  Jamesonii,  the  hybrids 
are  very  easy  to  grow  as  greenhouse  or  frame 
plants.     Gerberas  thrive  best  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, where  they  last  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  for  a  Sea-coast 
Garden  :  Geo.  Lawrence.  Much  depends  on 
the  aspect  of  your  garden,  whether  it  is  partly 
sheltered  or  fully  exposed  to  wind  and  sun, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  following 
plants  are  most  likely  to  succeed,  except  in 
very  unfavourable  conditions  : — Alyssum  saxa- 


tile,    A.    s.    var.    citrina,    Aubrietias    (various 
species),     Arabis   albida,      Achillea     Ptarmica 
"  Pearl,"  Altluea  rosea,  Aiichusa  italica,  An- 
themis   tinctoria,    Aquilegia    "Long-spurred," 
Campanula    persicifolia,    Catananche    ccErulea, 
Centaurea  montana,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri  ("Wall- 
flowers "),    Delphinium,    Dianthus    plumarius, 
D.     cassius,     Erigeron     speciosus,     Eryngium 
amethystinum.     Geranium    armenum,     Gypso- 
phila  paniculata,  G.  repens,  Helenium  autuni- 
nale,  Hemerocallis  flava,  Iberis  sempervirens, 
CEnothera    fruticosa    var.     Youngii,     Papaver 
orientale,      Lilium     candidum,      Pentstemons, 
Polemonium     coeruleum,      Potentilla     argyro- 
phylla    atrosanguinea,     Saponaria    ocymoides, 
Saxifraga    umbrosa,     S.     cordifolia,     Scabiosa 
caucasica.    Campanula   medium    ("  Canterbury 
Bell  "),  Silene  maritima,  Solidago  canadensis, 
Spiraea  Aruncus  Statice  limonium,  and  Zausch- 
neria  californica. 
Honey  Fermenting:  Anxious.     The  honey  fer- 
ments because  it  is  not  ripe.     You  must  either 
place    the    honey    in    a    ripener    (one    holding 
i    cwt.    can    be    purchased    of    any    appliance 
dealer  for  7s.  6d.,  carriage  paid),  or  no  honey 
must    be    extracted    from    combs    unless    it    is 
sealed.        Sealed   honey   will   never   ferment   if 
kept  in  a  dry  place.      When  little  honey  is  ex- 
tracted it  may  be  kept  in  the  extractor  for  a 
few  days  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
more  than  80°  F.,  the  unripe  honey  will  then 
rise  and  may  be  fed   back,   whils  the  thicker 
portion  may  be  run  off  through  the  valve  at 
the  bottom. 
Insect  on  Phlox  :  T .  R.    The  larva  sent  is  that 
of  the  garden  swift  moth  (Hepialus  Cupulinus). 
These  larvie  continue  to  work  until  the  spring. 
They  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  soil  by  hoeing 
in  Vaporite  or  Finnite. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  :   V .  S.     The  Amellus  sec- 
tion   of    the    genus    Aster    consists    of    three 
species : — A.     alpinus,     A.     Amellus,     and    A. 
pyrenaeus.        A.      Amellus      is     the      Italian 
iStarwort ;     it     grows     about     2     feet     high 
and       has       large        purple       flowers.        All 
three    species    are    natives    of     Europe.      A. 
ericoides    is   a    native    of    North    America ;    it 
grows  about  3  feet  high,  is  much  branched, 
and   has   small  leaves   and   white  flowers.     Of 
this  species  there  are  now  many  garden  varie- 
ties.     A.    laevis,    also    from    North    America, 
grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  and  has  ovate 
or    oblong    leaves    4    to   5    inches    long,    with 
medium-sized,      violet-coloured      flowers,       A. 
Novae-Angliie,     or     New     England     Starwort, 
grows  up  to  7  or  8  feet  high,  with  stout  stems, 
leafy   at   the   top,   and   large   rose-coloured   or 
violet-purple     flowers.      The    whole    plant    is 
coarsely  hirsute  or  hispid.   This  species  mainly 
inhabits  Canada,   but  it  is  also  found   in  the 
United    Stat-es.      A.    Novi-Belgii    (New    York 
Starwort)  is  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
United  States,  and  varies  from  4  to  8  feet  in 
height.     The   flowers   are   large,    and    vary   in 
shade  of  colour  from  light  purple  to  white.     It 
is  the  commonest  of  our  Asters,  and  there  are 
many  varieties,  one  of  the  most  typical  being 
that  known  as  "  Robert  Parker,"    A.  turbinel- 
lus,  N.  America;   A.   pyrenajus,  Pyrenees;  A. 
Thomsonii      Himalaya ;      A.      cordifolius,      N. 
America ;   A.    dumosus,   N.    America ;  and  A. 
corymbosus,  N.  America,  are  all  good  species. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  U'.  G.  C.  li.  1,  Han\yell 
Souring ;  2,  not  recognised ;  3,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth ;  4  and  13,  Melon  ;  5,  a  very  fine  fruit  of 
Claygate  Pearmain ;  5,  Queen  Caroline ;  7, 
Emperor  Alexander ;  8,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  9, 
Northern  Greening ;  10,  not  recognised  ;  11, 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  12,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling,— G.  White.  1,  send  a  better  specimen; 
2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  3,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  4,  probably  a  local  variety  ;  5,  Win 
ter  Greening.— £.  F.  C.  F.  1,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin ;  2,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  3,  Winter 
Nonesuch. — Dcnby.  1,  Golden  Russet;  2, 
Rivers'  Nonesuch. — W.  H.  S.  1,  A  fine  fruit 
of  Emperor  Alexander ;  2,  Alf  riston ;  3, 
Adams's  Pearmain  ;  4,  Cornish  Gilliflower ;  5, 
Gennet-Moyle. — Sheveiiton  :  1,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower ;  2,"  Annie  Elizabeth ;  3,  American 
Mother ;  4,  Prince  Albert ;  5,  Hi.ston 
Favourite  ;  6,  Warner's  King. — Bentley  :  1, 
Mere  de  Menage  ;  2,  Hoary  Morning  ;  3,  Bra- 
bant Bellefleur  ;  4,  Beurre  Diel ;  5,  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  ;  6,  Winter  Windsor, — Harrison  :  a. 


Emperor  Alexander ;  b.  Prince  Bismarck. — 
J.  A.  J.  B.  1,  Cornish  Aromatic;  2,  Roundway 
Magnum  Bonum  ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin. — H.  J.  G. 

1,  Gravenstein  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  two  fruits 
w'ithout  numbers. — Icklcton  :  1,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main ;  2,  Mabbott's  Pearmain ;  3,  Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin;  4,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil;  5, 
Sheep's  Nose  ;  6,  Colonel  Vaughan  ;  7,  Direc- 
teur  Hardy. — Miss  Baird.  Uvedale  St.  Ger- 
main, a  stewing  variety,  never  fit  for  dessert. 

Names  of  Plants  :  A.  Williams.  Viburnum 
Lantana.— ir.  H.  L.,  Wells.  5,  Crat«gus 
orientalis ;  5,  Saponaria  officinalis  (not  valu- 
able) ;  7,  Juglans  nigra  (Black  Walnut).  We 
do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Roses. — 
H.  M.  M.     1,  Codiaium  (Croton)  longifolium ; 

2,  C.  Weismannii ;  3,  Viola  cornuta. — 11.  J. 
Mareham.  Helianthus  orgyalis. — Denhy.  3, 
Rhamnus  hybrida.— .4.  W.  T.  Osmanthus 
aquifolius  myrtifolius  (the  adult  state  of  this 
species). — B.'d-  S.  Reineckia  cirnea. — MeGredy 
tt-  Son.  A  sp-scies  of  Diosma  or  Agathos- 
ma ;   send   when   in   flower. — H.    C.,    ()akfi?ld. 

1,  Catasetum  macrocarpum ;  2,  Maxillaria 
picta  ;  3,  Eria  bicolor  ;  4,  probably  a  Phclidota  ; 
a  single  flower  is  not  sufficient  for  identifica- 
tion.—  W.  B.  K.  A  small  form  of  Cyrtan- 
thus  angustifolius.— f'/ics/i/rc.  1,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  ;  2,  Pteris  tremula  ;  3,  P.  longifolia  ; 
4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  5,  Sanseviena  zey- 
lanica. —  W.  T.  Cypripedium  Harrisianum. 
The  other  flower  cannot  possibly  be  a  sport 
from  it.  It  is  a  seedling  which  has  become 
associated  with  the  original  plant  of  C.  Har- 
risianum.—  ir.  /''.,  York.  1,  Codiseum  inter- 
ruptum ;  2,  C.  chrysophyllum  ;  3,  C.  angusti- 
folium  ;  4,  C.  Weismannii;  5,  C.  variegatum; 
6,  Adiantum  Farleyense. —  II".  //.  /.  Amaran- 
thus  tricolor. — V.   W.    1,  Oncidium  abortivura  ; 

2,  Angriecum  Kindtianum ;  3,  Odontoglossura 
blandum ;  4,  Cypripedium  venustum ;  5,  Ada 
aurantiaca ;  6,  Lycaste  cruenta. — R.  H.  1, 
Pteris  tricolor ;  2,  P.  argyriea ;  3,  Adiantum 
coiicinnum. — I'onica.  Maurandya  scandens, 
generally  known  in  gardens  as  Lophospermum. 
This  summer  climber  may  be  grown  from  seeds 
annually,  or  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 
It  needs  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  during 
the    winter. — Florence.     Taxodium    distichum. 

Orchids  Disfigured:  A.  W.  There  is  no  dis- 
ease present  in  the  leaves  of  your  Orchids ;  the 
injury  has  been  caused  by  the  precipitation  of 
moisture  on  the  foliage,  due  to  damping  the 
house  when  the  temperature  was  declining. 

Pears  Diseased  :  E.  P.  D.  Your  Pears  are 
affected  with  Pear  scab.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  remove  all  the  diseased  and  dead 
shoots,  and  more  especially  the  affected  spurs. 
Spray  the  trees  with  the  Bordeaux  mi.xture, 
commencing  spraying  when  the  leaves  are  un- 
filding. 

Pigeon's  Dung  as  Manure  :  J.  C.  Dunlop. 
See  reply  to  G.  W.  on  fowl's  dung  as  manure, 
in  the  last  issue,  p.  348. 

Plants  Dying  Off:  A.  .7.  //.  There  is  no  dis- 
ease present.  The  trouble  is  due  to  some 
wi'ong  treatment  of  the  plants. 

"  Sprain  "  in  Potatos  :  G.  E.  G.  The  cause  of 
"  spriin  "   in   Potatos  is  not   known.     A  lack 

of  lime  in  the  soil  favours  its  development. 
Weight  of  Grass  Seed  :  M .  B.  G.  The  weight 
of  grass  seed  varies  considerably.  A  bushel  of 
high  quality  seed  will  weigh  more  than  the 
same  quantity  of  inferior  seed.  Again,  well 
cleaned  seed  will  weigh  more  per  bushel  than 
only  partially  cleaned  seed,  whilst  in  mixtures 
of  grass  seeds,  whether  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses or  for  lawns,  the  weight  of  a  bushel  will 
vary  considerably  according  to  the  seeds  of 
which  the  mixture  is  composed.  A  mixture  of 
extra  fine  dwarf  varieties  weighs  about  32  lb. 
to  the  bushel,  whereas  mixtures  of  ordinary 
grass  seed  weigh  about  25  lb.  and  often  less  to 
the  bushel.  "This  is  in  coasequence  of  larger 
seeds  being  used,  such  as  rye  grass. 

°> 
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THE  REGEHT'S  PARK  AND 
PRIMROSE  HILL.* 

TH  KRE  was  a  time  not  so  long  since, 
and  remeraberjd  by  all  who  are  now 
of  middle  age,  when  history  con- 
cerned itself  mainly  with  copious  records  of 
august  trivialities.  Of  recent  years  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  history,  like 
charity,  begins  at  liome,  and  that  local  his- 
tory is  far  more  interesting,  and,  indeed, 
more  instructive  than  general  history. 

Ml-.  Webster's  book  on  thj  Regent's  Park 
and  Primrose  Hill  is  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  and  of  it  we  may  say  at 
ones  that  it  does  not  contain  a  dull  page. 

The  Londoner  in  particular  will  enjoy 
this  well-written  account  of  one  of  his  finest 
jiarks,  and  his  enjo>*ment  will  be  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  his- 
tory has  already  laid  his  fellow-townsmen 
under  a  deep  obligation,  in  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster has  himself  played  a  large  part  in 
adding  to  th?  attractiveness  of  the  Regent's 
Park.     Mr.  Webster  now  demonstrates  his 

!  mil,  by  .\.  D.  Webster. 


versatility  in  writing  well  about  what — 
though  he  himself  does  not  mention  it — he 
has  done  well. 

Ths  Regent's  Park  was  known  originally 
as  the  Marylebone  Park  Fields,  and  we  are 
rendered  grateful  to  Mr.  Webster,  whilst 
perusing  the  first  page  of  his  book,  for  set- 
ting us  right  with  respect  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word  Marylebone.  In  former  times 
a  brook,  the  Tybourne — of  sinister  memory 
in  that  the  City  of  London  hanged  its 
criminals  thereby — which  rose  in  Hamp- 
stead,  flow-ed  through  the  park,  to  meet 
the  Thames  near  Vauxhall  Bridge.  Ty- 
bourne village  church  was  replaced  in 
1400  by  another  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  styled  St.  Mary-at-the-bourne — hence 
Maryleborne,  and  its  later  corruption, 
Marylebone. 

Marylebone  Park  dates  from  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  Marylebone  was  a  small 
village  surrounded  by  fields,  and  some 
tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  London. 

The  Regent's  Park,  as  we  now'  know  it, 
has  undergone  great  changes  from  the  time 
when  Pepys  wrote  ''Then  we  went  abroad 
to  Marrow-bone  and  there  walked  in  the 
garden,  the  first  time  I  was  ever  there,  and 
a  pretty  place  it  is  " :  though  the  descrip- 
tion holds  good  to-day,  as  all  Londoners 
with  a  love  for  trees  and  flowers  will  ac- 
knowledge. The  modern  park  was  con- 
structed between  the  years  1812  and  1838, 
and  was  named  after  the  Prince  Regent, 
for  whom  it  was  intended  to  build  a  palace 
in  the  grounds.  The  plans  of  the  park 
were  drawn  by  Mr.  Nash,  and  the  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Morgan.  The  area 
is  472  acres,  and  the  outline  of  the  park  is 
nearly  circular  ;  ornamental  water  occupies 
some  22  acres,  and  roads  and  paths  47  ;  of 
roads  there  are  about  29  miles. 

As  Mr.  Webster  remarks,  the  general 
public  can  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of 
care,  labour,  and  foresight  required  to 
maintain  a  great  park  such  as  that 
of  which  he  writes.  His  brief  statis- 
tics may  enlighten  them :  of  Violas, 
24,000  plants  per  annum  are  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  a  like  number  of  Pelargo- 
niums: about  100  acres  are  set  apart  for 
cricket  and  other  games,  and,  as  we  are 
delighted  to  learn,  five  grounds  are  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  children  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  schools  ;  the  dearly- 
loved  sandpit  is  not  lacking,  whilst  a 
gymnasium  at  Primrose  Hill  completes 
the  tale  of  the  provision  which  the  park 
makes  for  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
the  Londoner,  old  and  young. 

The  flower-garden,  the  laying  out  of 
which  was  due  originally  to  Prince  Albert, 
is  .some  12  acres  in  extent,  and  the  beds  are 
planted  twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Bulbs,  which  flourish 
remarkably  well,  are  used  on  a  lavish  scale 
— nearly  200,000  per  annum,  chiefly  of  Hya- 
cinth, Tulip,  Narcissus,  and  Crocus, 

Of  noteworthy  trees,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  magnificent  specimens  of  Lon- 
don Plane  by  the  lake-side,  the  Elms 
in  the  flower-garden,  the  fine  avenue  of 
Horse-chestnuts,  the  Poplars  on  Primrose 
Hill,  and  the  trees  planted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  60th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 


Victoiia,  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward, 
and  the  Coronation  of  King  George. 

Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  charm- 
ing account  of  the  birds  and  animal  life 
genc*.-ally  in  the  park,  though  for  details  we 
must  refer  ths  reader  to  Mr.  Webster's 
own  account. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  the  hope 
not  only  that  London  gardeners  wDl  read 
Mr.  Webster's  book,  but  also  that  it  may 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  the  Council  schools,  who  love  the  park 
already,  but  who,  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Webster's  account,  will  learn  to  love  it  all 
the  more. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

POLLINATION. 

Mr.  BACKnouSE's  article  on  "  Self-steriHty  in 
Phiins,"  ill  tlie  issue  of  this  journal  for  Octo- 
ber 23,  is  highly  interesting.  The  real  Green- 
gage is  named  among  the  self-sterile  Plums.  In 
my  private  orchard  are  four  great  trees,  planted 
11  years  ago.  which  have  never  borne  a  quarter 
of  a  crop  yet,  and  which  yielded  less  than  a 
quart  <if  fniits  altogether  this  year.  Yet  side  by 
.side  with  them  are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  has 
fruited  much  better,  although  self-sterile,  and 
several  other  varieties.  Bud  eating  birds  appear 
to  bo  particularly  fond  of  Greengage  fruit-buds, 
and  tlieir  depredations  have  sufficiently  ac- 
counted in  some  seasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
trees  to  yield  fruit,  but  not  in  those  in  which 
they  blossomed  well.  Their  barrenness  is  all 
the  more  puzzling  on  account  of  the  nearness  of 
a  number  of  beehives.  Two  trees  of  Reine 
Claude  Violette  or  Purple  Gage,  of  the  same  age 
as  the  Greengages,  have  not  yielded  a  quart  of 
Plums  in  11  years,  and  two  trees  of  Black  Dia- 
mond have  not  given  me  three  bushels  in  that 
time.  The  last-ramed  variety  appears  to  be  self- 
sterile,  judging  from  evidence  given  on  a  former 
occasion. 

It  is  strange  that  notice  of  this  subject  to  any 
considerable  e.\tent  should  have  been  left  for  tha 
20th  century,  and  that  very  little  investigation 
of  it  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  date.  Let 
me  urge  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  such 
investigation  to  extend  their  observations  to  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  relatively  how  far  distant 
a  self-sterile  Apple  or  Plum  may  be  from  another 
variety  without  endangering  the  fertilisation  of 
its  blossoms  by  insects  or  wind.  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin is,  incidentally,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Backhouse 
as  a  self-sterile  Apple.  Presumably  this  has  been 
proved  by  experiments.  But  that  the  blossoms 
are  fertilised  with  pollen  from  some  other  variety 
grown  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  my  ex- 
perience amply  proves.  Two  blocks  of  the 
variety,  eight  rows  (95  feet  wide),  bore  as  good 
a  crop  in  the  middle  as  on  the  outsides.  Simi- 
larly, Rivers's  Early  Prolific  Plum,  in  a  block 
108  feel  wide,  fruited  abundantly  this  season  in 
all  parts  of  the  block,  although  there  are  no 
Plums  except  newly-planted  trees — which  have 
not  blossomed — on  one  side  of  the  block.  Con- 
sequently, the  outside  row  is  108  feet  from  any 
other  blossoming  variety,  yet  that  row  had  by 
far  the  greatest  crop  in  1910.  The  trees  in  it  are 
younger  than  the  rest. 

In  market  orchards  it  is  very  inconvenient  to 
have  varieties  of  Apples  or  Plums  more  inter- 
mixed than  is  necessary,  and,  for  that  reason,  it 
is  important  to  learn  how  far  distant  from 
another  variety  a  self-sterilo  variety  may  be 
placed.  Mr.  .John  Smith's  suggestion  for  plant- 
ing a  few  Crabs  among  self-sterile  varieties  of 
Apples  is  good  for  small  orchards  ;  but  in  a  large 
market  orchard,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  a 
given  variety  are  grown,  one  Crab  to  25  trees  of 
a  self-sterile  variety  would  involve  the  produc- 
tion of  more  Crab  Apples,  perhaps,  than  could 
be  sold  easily.     A   •'southern   Orcwer. 
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BOWES  MUSEUM  PARK. 

The  Bowes  Museum  Park  at  Barnard  Castle 
ext«nds  to  about  2Q  acres  and  contains  the  beau- 
tiful museum  shown  in  fig.  1.53.  Both  park  and 
inn.>!eum  were  presented  to  the  public  by  the  late 
.Mr.  John  Bowes,  of  Streatham  Castle,  Co.  Dur- 
J)am,  and  his  wife,  Josephine  Benoite,  Countess  of 
-Uoiitalbo.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on 
November  27,  1859,  and  the  museum,  which  cost 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  10,  1892,  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitwell 
Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens,  some  exceedingly  fine 
porcelain  and  pictures,  as  well  as  a  general  col- 
lection of  interesting  objects  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  park  towards  the  front  of  the 
building  is  laid  out  as  an  Italian  garden,  with 
sloping  banks  on  either  side,  and  contains  in  the 
centre  a  series  of  geometrical  flower-beds,  some 
of  which  are  planted  with  perennial  plants,  in- 
cluding such  Roses  as  the  varieties  Hugh  Dickson, 
Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
(ieneral  McArthur,  Richmond,  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  There  are  also  many  climbing  varieties, 
and  the  bed  of  Dorothy  Perkins  (see  fig.  154) 
was  planted  three  years  ago,  and  measures  18 
feet  in  diameter.  In  spring  the  beds  are  gay 
with  the  flowers  of  all  kinds  of  bulbous  plant;;, 
Wallflowers,  and  many  other  spring-flowering 
subjects. 

The  park  immediately  surrounding  the  build- 
ing is  beautifully  laid  out  with  flower-beds,  and 
is  well  wooded  throughout.  Hardy  herbaceou.'; 
plants  are  extensively  planted,  and  there  arc 
V)eds  furnished  with  Rhododendrons,  and,  in  sum- 
mer, with  Liliums  of  all  the  hardy  kinds.  The 
illustration  in. fig.  J52.  affords  a  view  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  in  summer,  when  the  beds  are 
furnished  with  flowers. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  since  which  time 
Mr.  F.  C.  Dalgariio  has  had  charge,  great  altera- 
tions have  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
park.  New  lawns  have  been  laid  down,  flower 
borders  planted,  many  fine  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  planted,  and  the  grounds  generally  laid 
out.  Last  year  a  new  nursery  was  formed  for 
the  rearing  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  this  year 
a  range  of  greenhouses  has  been  erected.  A 
public  bowling  green,  40  yards  square,  has 
been    formed,    and    its    boundaries   planted    with 


shrubs.     A  tea-house  has  also  been  opened  in  the 
grounds. 

The  park  is  situated  close  to  the  river  Tees, 
15  miles  from  Darlington,  westwards,  at  an 
altitude  of  800  feet.  Trees  and  shrubs  succeed 
remarkably  well,  including  the  Spanish  Chest- 
nut, Cedrus  Deodora,  most  of  the  Coniferte,  the 
London  Plane,  Quercus  Ile.x  (Holm  Oak),  Q. 
cerris,     Acer     pictum     rubrarii,     and     A.      Xc- 


THE    ROSARY. 

MOLLY  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  AS  A 
WHITE  BEDDING  ROSE. 

This  beautiful  Rose  is  proving  to  be'  the  best 
tea-scented  Rose  for  garden  decoration  which 
has  been  introduced  to  cultivation  for  many 
vear.s  ;  it  flowered  well  in  the  wet  season  of  1910 


-UO\VI-;S    MUSEUM,    BARN.\KD 


[Pltntograph  by  E.  Yeovtan, 
;.\STLE,    NEAR    DARLINGTON. 


gundo.  Verbenas  and  Violas  do  especially  well. 
It  is  intended  to  form  a  sub-tropical  garden, 
and  also  an  ornamental  lake.  The  park  is 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  visitors  during  the 
summer,  and,  with  the  museum,  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  the  north.  Ample  funds, 
vested  in  trustees,  liave  been  left  to  maintain 
the  park  and  museum,  and  the  future  of  this 
pleasant  rendezvou.s  for  those  interested  in 
natural  history  and  |)lcasure  gardening  is  thus 
secured. 


1  lo.    152. — VIEW    IN    BOWES    MUSEUM    PARK,    DURHAM. 


and  during  1911  has  (n-oved  better  still,  for  it  has 
evidently  revelled  in  the  continuous  sunshine  of 
this  torrid  summer. 

It  seems,  moreover,  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
what  we  had  long  been  looking  for,  a  really 
first-class  white  bedding  Rose.  Such  a  Rose 
must  flower  continuously,  like  a  Pelargonium, 
from  June  to  November,  and  the  flowers 
must  not  be  produced  here  and  there,  but 
over  the  whole  bed  for  the  whole  period.  Molly 
Sharman  Crawferd  has  done  this  for  me  during 
the  present  year,  and  I  can  say  the  same  as  re- 
gards my  own  garden  of  but  two  other  varieties, 
namely,  Richmond  and  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall. 
.Moreover,  during  the  very  hot  weather  Molly 
Crawford  had  the  pull  of  both  of  these,  for  the 
:  un  took  all  the  shape  out  of  the  Doctor  and  both 
colour  and  shape  out  of  Richmond  ;  the  buds  and 
(lowers  were  there,  but,-  except  for  the  bright 
colour  they  showed  when  viewed  at  a  distance, 
they  were  useless.  Not  so  was  it  with  Molly 
Sharman  Crawford ;  the  flowers  produced  during 
the  hot  weather  were  no  doubt  small,  but  they 
never  really  lost  their  form,  while  the  colour, 
being  white,  was  unaffected. 

iloUy  Sharman  Crawford  was  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  in  1908,  and 
before  that  date,  excluding  the  dwarf  Polyantha, 
perhaps  our  best  white  bedding  Roses  were  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford  (Tea),  Mme.  Pernet-Ducher  (H.T.). 
and  Augustine  Ciunioisseau  (H.T.).  All  these 
were,  and  still  are,  quite  good  bedding  Roses, 
but  the  liability  to  mildew,  the  attention  to  dis- 
budding required  by  the  first,  and  the  want  of 
real  continuity  of  flowering  in  the  two  last  named 
Roses  must  prevent  their  attaining  the  front  rank 
in  this  capacity. 

Frau  Karl  Druschki  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
very  worst  Roses  we  have  for  bedding.  It  has 
unfortunately  been  recommended  for  that  pur 
pose  in  the  N.R.S  Catalogue,  and  its  popularity 
is  such  that  many  have  tried  it  in  that  fashion, 
but  the  bed  is  satisfactory,  if  at  all,  for  only  a 
short  time  at  the  begiiming  of  the  season.     After 
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a  green  interval  the  bed  no  duubt  gives  us  a 
second  and  even  a  third  flowering,  but  these  later 
flowers  are  for  the  most  part  borne  on  groat 
stragiiling  shoots  thrown  up,  after  the  manner  of 
the  H.i'.s,  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and 
though  flowers  for  cutting  may  often  be  found, 
the  bed  becomes  untidy  and  a  faikn-e.  Some 
try  to  regulate  this  extravagance  of  autumn 
growth  by  pruning  very  lightly,  and  leaving  long 
leggy  plants ;  to  some  extent  they  may  attain 
their  object,  but  I  fear  only  at  the  expense  of  un- 
sightliness  through  the  whole  year,  and  even  then 
the  period  of  flowering  of  the  bed,  as  a  whole, 
is  but  short ;  in  fact,  the  habit  of  growth  makes 
the  Rose  altogether  unsuitable  for  a  bedder,  ad- 
mirable and  beautiful  though  it  may  be  in  other 
capacities. 

Habit  of  growth  is,  in  fact,  a  most  important 
factor   in   the   making   of  a  bedding  Rose,   and 


fatal  to  many  of  our  most  beautiful  Tea-scented 
Hoses  regarded  as  garden  plants.  The  foliage 
also  is  good  and  healthy,  showing  little  liability 
to  the  attack  either  of  mildew  or  black  spot,  so 
far  as  my  e.xperience  has  gone.  The  young  shoots 
are  of  the  beautiful  red  tint,  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Tea-scented  family,  and  the  bark  ripens  to  a  good 
dark  green  with  a  smooth  surface. 

In  considering  the  merits  of  a  Tea-scented 
Rose,  hardiness  is  a  question  of  the  first  import- 
ance. Since  the  introduction  of  this  Rose  we 
have  not  suffered  fiom  a  really  trying  winter, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  write  with  some 
reserve  on  this  point,  but  in  the  four  years  during 
which  I  have  grown  ilolly  Sharnmn  Crawford 
I  have  not  yet  lost  a  plant,  nor  had  one 
badiy  damaged  by  frost,  while  the  only  protec 
lion  they  have  had  has  been  that  about  the  end 
of  the  year  tlie  plants  have  been  lightly  earthed 


Rose,  generous  treatment  aJid  a  rich  root  run  ara 
necessary,  the  constant  and  continuous  produc- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  blossom  we  now  expect 
from  Roses  in  the  first  rank  as  bedding  plants 
must  necessarily  make  a  great  strain  on  the 
resources  of  tlie  plant,  and  this  strain  must  be 
met  by  the  supply  of  sufficient  and  abundant 
food  within  reach  of  the  roots  to  make  good  the 
waste  that  is  taking  place.  When  I  first  had 
Molly  Sharman  Crawford  I  planted  it  in  the 
higher  and  sandier  part  of  my  garden  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  a  south  wall,  thinking  that  it 
belonged  to  a  delicate  class  and  might  require 
this  protection.  Later,  however,  it  was  moved 
to  a  lower  part  of  the  garden  into  a  well-made 
bed  with  a  deeper  root  run  in  more  generous 
material,  and  the  plants  have  responded  well  to 
this  treatment.  They  received  the  usual  supplies 
of  weak  liquid  manure  in  May  and  early  .June, 
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Molly  Sharman  Cra  ford  is  in  thi.«  respect  very 
•.;ood.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not,  like  Mme.  A. 
Mari  or  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  spread  over  the  bed 
till  the  lattc;'  is  completely  covered,  so  that  the 
individuality  of  each  plant  is  merged,  in  the  unity 
f.f  the  whole  bed.  In  this  respect  th<?  effect  pro 
dnced  by  Molly  Sharman  Crawford  may  not 
be  quite  so  satisfiictory,  but  it  is  very  good 
neverthe!e.ss ;  and  it  carries  this  compensating 
advantage  that  th^  stems  are  carried  erect, 
or  but  slightly  branching,  so  that  we  get  a 
well-shaped  little  bush  of  straighf'sh  stems, 
'  on  the  top  of  which  the  flowers  are  car- 
ried well  above  the  general  level  of  the  foliage. 
The  larriage  of  the  flowers  is,  in  fact,  excellent 
for  a  l)edding  Rose,  the  flower-stalks,  being  fairly 
rigid,  hold  the  flow'ers  well,  with  little  or  none  of 
that    tendency   to   droop   the   head,    which    is   ^n 


up  with  a  little  fine  soil  or  sifted  ballast  (i.e., 
burnt  (lay),  which  last-mentioned  material  makes 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient  pro- 
tection for  all  dwarf  Roses.  This  protection  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  round  the  plants  until  it 
is  scraped  away  and  hoed  into  the  beds  at 
pruning  time  in  early  April.  So  far,  therefore. 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  I  think  the  Ro.se  may 
be  pronomiced  hardy  for  its  class,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  t^ose  Teas  which  perver.sely 
make  their  finest  shoots  in  autimin  just  as  growth 
should  be  ceasing,  and  so  cannot  possibly  ripen, 
but  have  to  be  cut  away  in  spring.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  wood  generally  ripens  well,  and  there- 
fore may  be  relied  on  to  make  good  growth  in 
th"  following  year. 

!    should    perhaps   add   that   to  get  the   best 
results  from  this,  or,  indeed,  from  any  bedding 


but  since  the  middle  of  .Time  no  water. whatever 
was  given,  nor  have  they  shown  any  signs  of 
wanting  it. 

No  doubt  the  Ro.se  has,  with  many  other  Teas, 
revelled  in  the  sun.shine  of  the  past  summer,  but 
a  Tea-scented  Rose  that  will  do  so  well,  both  this 
year  and  in  the  wet  summer  of  1910,  seems 
worthy  of  more  than  the  passing  attention  of 
Rosarians.     White  Jtoxr, 

ROSE  MADAME  HECTOR  LKt'TIJ,IOT. 
I  HAVE  found  this  Rose  very  free  flowering  here 
it  treated  as  Gloirc  de  Dijon  and  allowed  to 
grow  to  its  full  limit  and  to  get  furnished  with 
small  twigs  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  most  wonderful  colour,  and  quite 
equal  in  beauty  to  Turner's  Crini.son  Rambfer. 
F.  K.,  lialh. 
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THE  ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITiOi),  1912. 

(A  lecture  given  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Tuesday  last  by  i\Ir,  Edv.ard 
White,  hon.  managing  dii'ector.) 

The  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  has  courteously 
placed  the  lecture  hall  this  afternoon  at  llie  dis- 
posal of  the  directors  of  the  Royal  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  so  enabled  them  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  event  of  next  year. 
Perhaps  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  th€  great 
horticultural  event  of  this  generation. 

.Many  of  the  flower  shows  held  throughout  the 
country  have  developed  into  important  affairs, 
but  not  one  has  approached,  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
of  1866.  Although  at  first  sight  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  repeat 
the  great  success  of  that  show,  those  who  have 
taken  a  part,  however  modest,  in  the  organisation 
of  such  an  event  can  appreciate  tolerably  well 
the  reason  tor  such  a  long  interval. 

But  there  have  be«n  some  international  displays 
in  recent  years  at  Paris,  Ghent,  Berlin,  Haarlem, 
Florence,  Lyons,  Turin,  and  elsewhere,  and  one 
will  also  take  place  in  Russia  in  1913. 

¥..r][  ,:i  tlir^e  important  affairs  has  presented 
spec  i;il  ,Micl  \,iluable  lessons  in  horticulture,  and 
Engll^h  vi.-iiuis  have  quitted  them  with  a  per- 
sistent feeling  that  the  tiriie  has  arrived  for 
British  gardeners  once  more  to  show  the  world  the 
utmost  efforts  of  which  they  are  capable. 

rii<i  Flemish  town  of  Ghent  claims  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  history  of  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions. It  is  there  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Botany  holds  every  five  years 
a  great  show,  which  dates  back  intermittently  for 
some  300  years.  Visitors  to  the  last  show,  held 
in  1908,  will  remember  particidarly  the  magni- 
ficent displays  of  Azaleas,  Camellias  and  Orchids, 
and  the  charmingly  artistic  effect  cf  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibition  with  roomy  paths  and 
panoramic  backgrounds.  It  may  be  claimed  that, 
on  that  occasion,  English  exhibitors  scored  a 
great  triumph  in  the  Orchid  class  by  the  mar- 
vellous display  made  by  Sir  George  Holford. 

The  relations  between  leading  French  and  Eng- 
lish horticulturists  are  of  a  very  happy  nature, 
and  many  of  the  latter  make  a  point  of  attending 
the  periodical  shows  at  Paris,  which  always  add 
to  one's  admiration  for  the  ai'tistic  and  decora- 
live  ability  of  our  neighbours. 

The  completeness  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition  ill 
1909,  which  was  held  as  early  as  April,  was  a 
revelation  to  English  visitors.  The  show  of  fruit 
for  such  a  time  of  the  year  was  surprisingly 
good. 

A  wonderful  show  of  Tulips  was  seen  at  last 
year's  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Haarlem,  where  the 
great  bulb  gardens,  for  which  the  town  is  famous, 
were  to  be  seen  displaying  a  galaxy  of  beauty  in 
form  and  colour. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  our  own  exhibition 
of  1912,  at  the  end  of  May,  will  probably  be  the 
all-round  quality  of  the  exhibits  rather  than  the 
supremacy  of  any  one  class,  except  perhaps 
Orchids.  Some  few  objections,  by  the  way,  may 
be  raised  to  the  date  of  the  show,  but  o'Djections 
would  be  inevitable  whatever  season  was  fixed, 
and  the  days  decided  upon  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  directors  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  convenient  generally  and  offer  the  best  all- 
round  opportunities  for  the  display  of  British 
horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  It  has  also  been 
proved  by  experience  on  many  occasions  that  the 
public  are  more  eager  to  attend  spring  shows  than 
those  held  later  in  the  summer. 

The  dear  old  phrase,  "  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches,"  falls  very  easily  from  one's  lips.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  amount 
of  oratory  for  which  it  has  been  responsible  since 
the  days  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinson.  It  would  bo 
useful  sometimes  to  consider  what  it  really 
means, .instead  of  using  it  in  the  automatic 
fashion  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 
As  the  exhibition  is  designed  to  serve  horticul- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  it  will  be  legitimate  to 
give  a  moment's  consideration  to  some  of  the 
branches  and  see  how  broadly  they  spread. 

Many  of  us  are  too  Inisy  clinging  to  our  own 
particular  limb  to   realise  of  what  a   giant  tree 


it  fm-ms  part  and  the  great  economic  importance 
of  that  tree  in  our  country. 

We  ought  to  be  in  an  exceptional  position  to 
appreciate  these  facts  when  we  have  before  us 
the  .statistics  of  the  census  of  production  witii 
regard  to  the  horticultui'al  industry  which  will 
very  shortly  be  published,  and  should  be  well 
worth  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  art. 

Taking  first  that  branch  of  chief  interest  to 
the  members  of  this  society.  We  should  look  for 
particulars  of  the  great  nursery,  florist,  bulb  and 
seed  trades ;  incidentally  we  might  hope  to  learn 
the  extent  of  the  acreage  of  the  most  highly  or  in- 
tensively-cultivated land  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  and  we  might  estimate  roughly  there- 
from the  number  of  employes  occupied  and  main- 
tained in  the  handling  of  these  great  industries. 

Well  organised  though  they  may  be,  thanks  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  these  trades  represent  in  volume,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  proportion  of  the  horticultural 
industry,  or  even  of  that  part  concerned  with  the 
management  of  gardens. 

To  realise  this,  we  need  only  picture  the  com- 
paratively few  gardens  we  know  personally,  and 
think  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  other 
materials  used  in  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance, the  architectural  features  and  adorn- 
ments in  conservatories,  horticultural  buildings, 
garden  ornaments,  fencing  and  gates,  the  varied 
machinery,  implements,  tools,  manures,  fertilisers 
and  all  other  details  which  represent  some  branch 
or  other  of  the  craft. 

Among  other  points  of  information  we  might 
glean  some  idea  of  the  number  of  owners  of  pri- 
vate gardens  cf  a  considura'ole  area  and  how  many 
million  acres  of  land  in  this  country  are  devoted 
altogether  to  gardens  and  parks,  both  public  and 
private,  or  compare  the  area  of  glass-covered  land 
now  existing  in  the  country  with  that  of  fruit  and 
market  gardens. 

In  these  days  of  small  holdings,"  innumerable 
market  gardens,  and  fruit  farms,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly  where  horticulture  ends  and  agri- 
culture begins,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
latter  industry  will  be  credited  in  the  census  re- 
turns with  a  large  share  of  these,  the  most  ex- 
tended branches  of  tlie  tree  of  horticulture.  This 
point  will  be  noted  by  those  anxious  to  assert  on 
behalf  of  the  art  all  the  importance  that  rightly 
belongs  to  it. 

In  short,  an  ideal  census  of  the  productions  of 
horticulture  in  all  its  branches  would  contain 
statistics  concerning  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
florists,  vegetable  and  fruit  growers,  in  field  and 
under  glass,  wholesale  and  retail  distributors, 
manufacturers  of  horticultural  buildings  and  the 
many  accessories  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  gardens,  professional  gardeners, 
artisans,  and  labourers.  We  must  not  forget  the 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  professions  and 
crafts  which  influence  so  greatly  the  practice 
and  popularity  of  the  industry,  and  do  so  much 
to  initiate  trade  and  employment. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  extract  from  a  comprehensive  census  of  horti- 
cultural production  a  strong  case  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  department  of  horticulture  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  decision 
to  this  effect  by  the  Board  would  be  an  appro- 
priate coincidence  with  the  great  demonstration 
which  the  horticultural  industry  is  preparing  for 
next  year. 

I  have  laboured  somewhat  at  this  question  of 
the  economic  importance  of  horticulture  in  the 
aggregate,  because  this  special  side  of  what  is 
generally  called  "gardening"  does  not  often  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  that  horticulture 
possesses  is  the  unceasing  sympathy  shown  by 
the  Royal  Family  in  its  welfare,  and  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  directors  received  King  George's 
gracious  promise  to  open  the  exhibition  on 
May  22  next,  at  12  o'clock,  will  be  shared  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  a  suit- 
able site  was  eventually  overcome  by  an  arrange- 
ment to  occupy  21  acres  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  which  include  the 
Ranelagh  Gardens.  The  position  is  ideal  in 
many  respects,  among  its  advantages  being  two 
ample  entrances  from  Queen's  Road  and  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  respectively,  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  Sloane  Square  station. 
There   is   open   space   for   tents   covering   nearly 


5  acres,  and  there  are,  in  addition,  .several  broad, 
shaded  avenues,  and  the  sheltered  and  mature 
gardens,  which  offer  a  good  sample  of  Middle 
X'ictorian  landscape  gardening,  and  will  make  a 
perfect  background  for  outdoor  exhibits  and  the 
rock  and  water  gardens,  which  are  expected  to 
be   of   particular   interest. 

It  is  proposed  to  illuminate  the  grounds  and 
engage  the  best  military  bands  available,  so 
that,  given  fine  weather,  a  series  of  delightful 
floral  fetes  will  be  feasible.  A  provisional  plan 
of  arrangement  has  been  issued,  and  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  directors  that  there  shall 
be  no  avoidable  cause  of  complaint  in  the  matter 
of  ventilation  and  space  in  the  gangways.  In 
this  respect  I  may  mention  that  the  largest  tent, 
which  will  cover  nearly  Sj  acres,  is  divided  into 
five  spans,  45  feet  in  height,  with  special  venti- 
lation for  the  whole  length  of  each  ridge,  the 
total  length  of  the  tent  being  about  220  yards. 
The  gangways  are  from  15  feet  to  20  feet  wide. 
The  sliow  space  in  this  tent  amounts  to  nearly 
75.000  square  feet,  and  will  provide,  if  neces- 
sary, table  run  of  nearly  half  a  mile. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  tenancy  of  the 
premises  will  be  too  short  to  enable  the  produc- 
tion of  an  artistic  scheme  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  permanent  sites  of  some  Con- 
tinental exhibitions,  but  at  salient  points  strik- 
ing eft'ects  will  be  produced  from  views  of  the 
great  expanse  of  flowers,  and  the  general 
arrangements  will  be  much  less  complicated  than 
are  usually  found  at  such  exhibitions.  It  may- 
be mentioned  that  the  1856  exhibition  was  held 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Natural 
History  .Museum  at  South  Kensington,  adjoin- 
ing the  then  existing  premises  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Experience  has  proved — fortunately  in  realms 
other  than  of  horticulture — the  folly  of  entering 
upon  such  an  enterprise  without  ample  financial 
guarantees.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the 
support  already  accorded,  both  in  the  matter  of 
guarantees  and  subscriptions,  has  been  very  en- 
couraging. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  guaran- 
tees and  subscriptions  are  no  longer  earnestly 
invited.  They  are  .=till  wanted,  and  may  be 
confidently  expected  in  view  of  the  substantial 
privileges  which  are  offered  in  return.  A  sub- 
scriber is  in  effect  the  prudent  person  who  buys 
a  ticket  or  tickets  beforehand  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  entitled  to  the  happy 
feeling  that  he  is  becoming  the  patron  of  a  most 
worthy  cause.  This  would,  of  course,  be  an  un- 
gracious way  of  describing  the  liberality  of 
many  donations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  vour  own  great  Society  to  the  amount  of 
£1,000,'  with  a  further  guarantee  of  £4,000. 
From  all  appearances  there  is  little  need  to 
worry  about  the  guarantee,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  £1,000  represents  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  trifle  over  Is.  for  each  guinea  mem- 
ber of  the  society.  In  return  for  this  the  re- 
ductions of  the  charges  to  Fellows  are  about 
25  per  cent,  on  the  first  day,  which  may  be 
looked  upon  partly  as  a  subscriber's  day,  and  of 
50  per  cent,  on  all  da.ys  other  than  the  Is.  days, 
so  that  the  Fellows  may  congratulate  their 
council  on  having  achieved  another  of  those 
strokes  of  business  which  do  so  much  to  popu- 
larise their  Society. 

The  published  lists  respectively  of  guarantees 
and  subscriptions  are  £4,000  and  £16.000. 

The  directors  have  recognised  the  desirability 
of  encouraging  the  attendance  of  professional 
gardeners,  and  have  therefore  reduced  the 
charges  of  entry  very  considerably  to  this  class 
of  visitor. 

The  directors  have  been  assisted  immensely 
in  their  work  of  organisation  by  the  systemati- 
cally kept  records  of  the  1866  exhibition,  and  the 
balance  sheet  of  that  show  has  also  been  of  great 
use  in  estimating  costs.  We  find  that  the  ex- 
penses of  this  exhibition  amounted  to  something 
over  £12,000,  the  final  profit  being  about  £3,500. 
This  substantial  sum  was  expended  in  making  a 
donation  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Lindley  library,  which  is  such  a  cherished  pos- 
session of  horticulturists.  Needless  to  say,  the 
expenses  of  1912  must  be  considerably  greater. 
Putting  aside  other  considerations,  this  will  be 
easily  understood  in  examining  the  respective 
schedules  for  1866  and  1912. 

In  order  that  I  might  have  an  authoritative 
statement  on  this  subject.  I  asked  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch    (who,    as    is    well    known,    is    the    only 
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surviving  member  of  the  committee  of  the  1866 
exhibition)  to  supplv  me  with  a  few  notes  in  his 
capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Schedule  Committee 
for  1912.  Mr.  Veitch  says  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
pare the  two  schedules.  There  were  220  classes 
in  1865  as  against  428  in  1912.  Exhibitions  in 
groups,  as  such,  were  practically  unknown  in 
1856.  all  classes  specified  the  number  of  plants  to 
be  staged. 

For  1912  the  applications  for  spaces  for  groups 
of  a  more  or  less  miscellaneous  character,  already 
number  no  fewer  than  100. 

In  1866  the  largest  class  for  stove  and  green- 
house plants  comprised  16  plants.  This  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  requirements  for  next 
year. 

The  Orchid  classes  have  grown  from  nine  in 
1865,  the  largest  class  being  one  for  50  plants,  to 
29  classes  in  1912.  including  two  classes  for 
groups  of  500  square  feet. 

The  prizes  offered  for  Roses  tell  the  tale  of 
the  development  of  that  favourite  flower,  for 
besides  the  novelty  classes  there  are  26  classes  as 
against  eight  in  1866.  In  the  last  exhibition  the 
largest  class  was  for  20  Roses  in  pots  8  in.  across. 
In  1912  prizes  are  offered  for  groups  not  exceed- 
ing 500  .square  feet.  We  have  nine  classes  for  cut 
Roses  against  one  class  in  1866.  and  so  on 
throughout  the  schedule. 

These  figures  indicate  something  of  the  develop- 
ment of  hoiticulture  since  1866  and  of  the  advance 
particularly  in  the  specialisation,  which  is  such 
a  great  feature  to-day. 

It  may  be  noted  that  rock  and  water-gardens 
were  not  seen  in  1865,  nor  many  of  the  handson)e 
florists'  flowers  as  we  know  them  to  day. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  mention  that 
applications  for  space  for  collective  exhibits  have 
<:ome  in  from  several  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
from  individual  counties  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  entries  of  various  sorts  already  exceed 
400,  irrespective  of  the  exhibition  of  horticul- 
tural sundries.  This  section  promi-ses  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  interesting  that  has  as  yet 
been  seen. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  give  particulars  of  the 
exhibits  entered,  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention 
that  a  commission  has  been  given  by  an  American 
gentleman  for  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  garden 
statuary  on  the  express  condition  that  it  is  shown 
at  the  exhibition. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  no  special  prizes 
were  offered  in  1866,  whereas  already  no  fewer 
than  38  very  fine  cups  and  awards  have  already 
been  promised  for  the  1912  exhibition,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  cups  given  by  many  coun- 
ties. It  will  not  be  invidious  to  inform  Fel- 
lows of  your  Society  that,  in  addition  to 
the  cup  graciously  promised  by  the  King  and 
the  one  offered  by  the  president  of  the  exhibition. 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  others  are  being  given  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Sir  George  Holford,  Sir 
.Jeremiah  Colnian  (Treasurer),  and  Mr.  Gurney 
I'Vjwler  (Chairman).  The  total  prize  list  will  pro- 
bably exceed  £4,0C0. 

The  work  of  the  Science  and  Education  Com- 
mittee should  be  mentioned,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
permanently  valuable  features  of  the  exhibition. 
The  president  of  the  committee  is  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  H.  Dyke-.Acland,  I'.C,  who  is  throwing  the 
gieatest  energv  into  the  work,  and  the  secretary 
is  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  whilst  a  glance  through 
the  list  of  distinguished  men  forming  the  commit- 
tee will  complete  the  feeling  of  assurance  upon  the 
question  of  the  efficient  work  to  be  expected. 

Their  labours  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
dealing  with  horticultural  education  and  the 
other  with  the  scientific  side  of  horticulture. 

There  will  be  no  exhibits  in  connection  with 
education,  but  a  special  building  has  been 
allotted  to  the  scientific  exhibits,  and  this  will 
contain  some  highly  interesting  specimens  under 
the  following  sections — : 

(1)  Vegetable  phvsiology. 

(2)  Genetics. 

(3)  Economic  entoijiology. 

(4)  Economic  mycology. 

Several  verv  valuable  and  interesting  exhibits 
have  been  promised  by  gentlemen,  to  whom  hor- 
ticulturists have  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  It 
may  be  added  that  many  of  the  leading  investiga- 
tors on  the  Continent  and  in  America  have  also 
promised  their  assistance. 

All  scientific  exhibits  will  have  a  bearing  on 
practical  horticulture,   so  that   this   department 


of  the  exhibition  will  be  of  popular  interest,  and 
not  merely  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
scientific  student  or  a  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  are  seeking  a  quiet  part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  confei-ence,  which  will  be  held  in  the  fine 
recreation  hall  at  the  hospital,  will  be  devoted  to 
two  subjects  only,  since  it  has  been  determined 
by  the  committee,  wisely,  it  will  probably  be 
agreed,  that  it  is  much  better  to  thoroughly 
thrash  out  two  subjects  only  than  to  rush  fran- 
tically through  numerous  lectures,  which  no  one 
has  time  to  listen  to,  still  less  to  criticise. 

I  may  mention  that  there  were  something  like 
40  or  50  papers  presented  at  the  congress  of 
1865  dealing  with  subjects,  many  of  them  trivial 
and  uninteresting. 

The  first  subject  for  considera,tion  will  be  the 
broad  question  of  horticultural  education.  In 
preparation  for  this  discussion,  the  committee  is 
making  thorough  enquiry  into  the  system  of  edu- 
cation in  horticulture  in  this  country  and  the 
public  and  private  facilities  which  are  open  to 
students. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  exhaustive  report  will  be 
completed  and  ready  for  placing  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  attend  the  conference  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  Many  prominent  educa- 
tionists from  the  Continent  and  America  have 
undertaken  to  assist  in  the  discussion  or  to  read 
papers  dealing  with  special  points  on  horticul- 
tural education  in  their  own  ccuntries. 

The  second  part  of  the  conference  will  deal 
generally  with  legislation  in  connection  with 
plant  diseases.  Information  on  this  important 
subject  is  being  obtained  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  re- 
port to  be  presented  to  the  conference  on  lines 
similar  to  those  proposed  in  connection  with 
education.  Many  prominent  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  from  abroad  have  undertaken  to  partici- 
pate ;  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  pro- 
mised maps,  showing  the  progress  and  distribu- 
tion of  certain  plant  diseases  and  pests  which  it 
has  been   deemed  advisable  to  legislate  against. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  duties  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition  will  be  the  entertainment 
of  the  many  distinguished  foreign  giiosts  who  will 
visit  this  country  next  May.  The  reception  com- 
mittee is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Albert 
Rollit,  and  a  programme  is  being  drawn  up  for 
the  entertainment  of  our  visitors,  which  is  being 
simplified  by  the  ho.spitality  already  promised 
from  private  and  other  sources.  The  president 
of  the  exhibition,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  has 
generou.sly  offered  to  hold  a  reception  at  his 
town  house.  Permission  has  been  graciously 
given  for  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Wind- 
sor. The  distinguished  president  of  your  society 
in  his  private  capacity  and  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
others  have  also  intimated  their  hospitable  in- 
tentions. If  the  history  of  1866  were  to  repeat 
itself,  there  would  be  a  groat  banquet  at  the 
Guildhall.  There  should  be  little  foar  that  the 
British  gardeners  who  have  visited  foreign  ex- 
hibitions and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  offered 
them  will  feel  any  shame  at  the  way  their  former 
hosts  are  treated  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  my  remarks 
by  quoting,  by  permission,  some  opinions  with 
which  I  have  been  favoured  by  one  or  two 
foreign  gentlemen  intimately  connected  with  the 
management  of  their  own  international  horticul- 
tural exhibitions. 

Ilerr  Siegfried  Braun,  the  secretary  of  the 
Berlin   Exhibition   in   1909,    writes : — 


horticultural    imliistr.v    of    m.v    country    resulted    In 
International    Horticultural    Exhibition    ol    1900.    I    person- 
ally  believe  that   one  cannot  value   them   too   highly. 

An  exhibition,  soch  as  the  one  which  took  place  in 
Berlin,  afford!,  to  the  experts  in  their  many-sided  interests 
In-sting  inducements  to  further  efforts.  It  shows  clearly 
what  has  already  been  achieved,  and  what  there  is  still 
to  learn.  This  knowledge  is  in  itself  a  powerful  lever  to 
progress  in  any  profession.  Besides,  such  an  exhibition 
stirs  up  the  gardening  enthusiasm  of  both  professionals 
and  amateurs,  and  induces  them  to  spend  more  money  on 
plants  and  flowers,  thus  conferring  an  added  blessing  on 
the  industry. 

It  is  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting  to  follow  up  bow 
far  these  results  sonietimes  reach  in  isolated  cases. 

I  trust  that  your  proposed  exhibition  for  the  year 
1912  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  tangible  profits  to  your 
country. 

Monsieur  Abel  Chatenay,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  French  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Committee,  says : — 

I  have  li:id  the  opportunity  of  noting  personally  how 
far  International  Exhibitions  have  had  influence  in  busi- 
ness relations  between  the  countries  taking  part.  The  small 
number  of  your  English  colleagues  who   have   taken   part 


in  our  exhibitions  could  testify  suRiciently  as  to  the 
results  obtained  by  the  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Carna- 
tions and  a  few  othef  specialities,  by  virtue  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  products  and  through  their  exhibits,  have 
obtained   numerous   orders  froni   the   Parisian   public, 

I  consider  from  another  point  of  view  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial for  horticulturists  of  various  countries  to  be  able  to 
get  into  touch  with  their  colleagues.  It  is  impossib'e  for 
questions  of  general  interest  to  be  limited  by  geographical 
frontiers,  and  professionals  from  the  various  countries 
should  be  able  to  exchange  their  views  from  time  to  time. 
It  IS  only  in  a  large  exhibition  where  they  can  meet  and 
know  one  another,  either  as  jurors  or  as  exhibitors.  The 
interchange  of  ideas  is  of  great  interest  to  all. 

From  this  point  of  view  Belgian  horticulturists,  who 
are  excellent  exporters,  have  realised  fully  the  utility  of 
quinquennial    show 

The  present  secretary  of  the  Ghent  Society,  to 
which  I  have  so  frequently  referred,  is  Monsieur 
Albert  Ceuterick,  and  he  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  views  : — 


which  for  a  century  has  not  relaxed  its  efforts  to  develop 
and  improve  these  demonstrations  of  horticultural  in- 
dustry, is  convinced  that  the  result  is  incalculable  profit 
to  the  producers. 

With  this  view  our  society  and  our  horticulturists  im- 
pose heavy  sacrifices  upon  themselves  to  make  our  exhibi- 
tions successful. 

Horticulture  is  a  subject  specially  appropriate  for  ex- 
hibitions, but  these  exhibitions  by  their  importance  and 
their  fame  attract  to  Ghent  the  chief  botanists,  the 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  of  Europe.  Some  come 
as  judges,  others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  and  to  follow 
the  progress  of  horticulture. 

Existing  commercial  relations  are  confirmed,  and  new 
connections  are  created.  Firms  which  exhibit  make  the 
acquaintance  of  numerous  foreigners  and  widen  their  out- 

In  one  word,  it  is  an  advertisement  of  extraordinary 
importance,  and  it  is  not  necessary  nowadays  to  insist 
upon  the  value  and  advantage  of  advertisement,  although 
its  effects  are  not  immediately  apparent.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  our  profound  conviction  that  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  our  horticulture  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  our  quinquennial  exhibition. 

You  are  good  enough  to  suggest  that  my  efforts  had 
something  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  exhibition  in  1908. 
May  I  say  that  the  success  of  all  of  our  exhibitions  of 
whi'jh  our  society  is  very  proud  is  to  be  attributed  not  to 
the  individual  efforts  of  one  member  or  another,  but  in 
the  perfect  union  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
first  between  all  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  then 
between  the  committee  and  all  the  horticulti"'ists  in  our 
country. 

These  last  words  of  Monsieur  Ceuterick  de- 
serve letters  of  .gold,  and  present  an  ideal 
worthy  of  emulation  by  everyone  connected  with 
the  Royal  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion. 

It  would  be  premature  to  boast,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  history 
of  the  great  enterprise  of  1912  is  recorded  a 
verdict  equally  creditable  to  Briti-sh  horticulture 
will  be  forthcoming. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  ME.SSUS,   IIASSALL  &  GO'S. 

The  beauty,  usefulness,  and  variation  of 
Cattleya  labiata  are  shown  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  this  compact  Orchid  Nursery  at  Chase 
Side,  Southgate,  near  Palmers  Green  Station.  A 
large  span-roofed  house  about  150  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  in  width  is  entirely  filled  with  good 
plants  of  this  Orchid  in  full  bloom.  The  (lowers 
are  mostly  of  the  typical  rose-coloured  form, 
with  more  or  less  crimson-purple  on  the  lip,  but 
a  few  are  wide  departures,  in  the  richness  of 
their  colouring  rivalling  the  best  forms  of  C. 
Warneri,  while  in  two  instances  the  blooms  are 
of  a  decided  pale  violet-blue  tint,  the  labellums 
being  slate-blue.  Out  of  such  a  large  quantity, 
mostly  flowering  for  the  first  time,  the  buds  are 
carefully  watched  for  the  hoped-for  pure  white 
varieties,  and  the  greenish-white  buds  marked. 
In  the  end  most  of  these  are  found  to  develop 
colour,  but  occasionally  a  pure  white,  or  white 
flower  with  a  blush  tint  on  the  lip,  appears,  and 
a  few  of  these  are  now  present.  One  has  pure 
white  flowers  with  a  pale  pink  front  to  the  lip, 
and  C.  labiata  virginea  has  white  flowers  with  a 
light  pink  flush  on  the  tips  of  the  petals.  Many 
of  the  plants  have  five  or  six  flowers  on  the 
spike,  and  even  the  ordinary  varieties  pay  for 
their  culture  as  cut  flowers,  250  dozens  having 
already  been  disposed  of.  Another  low  span- 
roofed  house  is  filled  with  C.  labiata,  also  well 
ill  bloom,  at  the  end  being  C.  Bowringiaiia  and 
some  hybrids  in  flower. 

Cattleya  Mossiie  is  also  grown  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  the  plants  are  now  well  furnished  with 
flower   sheaths.       The   cherished   forms   arc   the 
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white  varieties  Wageneri,  ReineL-kiana,  Victoria 
Uegina  of  a  sky-blue  tint,  Qneen  Mary,  Vestalis, 
Ariioldiana,  and  similar  forms.  All  the  showy 
Cattleyas  are  represented  in  numbers,  especially 
good  being  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  some  of  which  are 
in  flower ;  C.  Mendelii,  and  a  good  recent  im- 
portation of  C.  Gaskelliana. 

It  is  in  this  nursery  that  the  first  good  wliite 
Ltelia  purpurata  was  flowered,  and  a  selection  of 
tlie  best  forms  are  still  retained,  although  the 
species  is  not  now  grown  in  such  quantities  as 
formerly.  The  stock  is  so  varied  that  it  must 
suffice  to  mention  only  the  important  large 
batches  noticed  on  a  recent  visit.  Among  these 
was  a  fine  lot  of  the  pure  white  Trichopilia 
Backhousiana ;  a  quantity  of  the  pretty 
Dncidium  pulchellum  ;  a  fine  stock  of  Oncidium 
llc.icuosum,  which  is  so  useful  for  cut  flowers  and 
which  is  grown  as  dwarf  plants  by  taking  off 
the  top  two  or  three  pseudo-bulbs  of  the  tall 
pieces  and  patting  them  several  together.  Thus 
I  hey  make  stronger  plants,  which  are  more  com- 
jiact  an.d  floriferous.  There  were  while  varieties 
of  Lielia  anceps,  fine  specimens  of  Angrscum 
sesguipedale,  and  a  few  A.  infundibulare,  ono 
bearing  its  large  funnel-shaped  white  flowers ; 
Vanda  crerulea,  V.  Kimballiana,  and  other 
X'andas,  Saccolabiums  and  Aerides  ;  a  batch  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  in  spike ;  another  of 
-Ma.xillaria  Sanderiana  and  il.  grandiflora ; 
Lielia  pumila  of  the  best  old  type,  with  some  in 
llower  ;  Renanthera  Imschootiana  ;  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Odontoglossum  crispum  from  the 
ii'cently-imported  stage  up  to  the  strong  speci- 
men with  stout  spikes  showing;  a  good  selection 
of  Cymbidiums  with  two  plants  of  C.  grandi- 
llorum  in  spike.  A  good  collection  of  Lycastes  ; 
a  batch  of  Fernando  Po  Orchids,  which  include 
.\nsellias,  Angroecums,  and  Eulophia  lurida  : 
Dendrobium  Phalienopsis  Schrbderianum,  D. 
Statterianum,  and  D.  formosum  giganteum  in 
bloom ;  a  house  of  Cypripediums  with  yellow 
and  other  forms  of  C.  insigne  in  bloom,  and 
various  hybrids,  including  C.  Minos  Youngii,  C. 
I  ^crmaine  Opoi.x,  C.  Southgatense,  and  C.  Thalia 
Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley. 

Home-raised  hybrid  Orchids  are  rapidly  en 
croaching  on  the  space  given  the  species  here,  as 
in  most  other  establishments,  and  great  interest  is 
taken  in  raising  them  from  seeds,  for  which  pur- 
pose a  low,  span-roofed  warm  house  is  arranged, 
I  ho  one  half  fitted  with  cases  containing  the  seed- 
lings in  their  earliest  stages.  An  interesting  ex- 
periment is  being  made  here  to  catch  the  very 
small  Hies  which  do  mischief  to  the  seeds.  Plants 
,nf  Pinguicula  caudata  are  raised  on  pots  among 
the  seed-pans,  and  they  effectually  trap  a  large 
number  of  the  insects.  The  other  part  of  the 
house  has  young  plants  of  various  interesting 
<rosses,  and  in  other  houses  are  good  batches  of 
plants,  especially  Lselio-Cattleyas,  Brasso- 
( Cattleyas,  Odontoglossoms,  and  Odontiodas  in 
.ill  stages  of  growth  up  to  the  flowering  size. 

Of  batches  in  flower  or  bud,  there  are  some  very 
tine  Cattleya  Fabia,  C.  Maggie  Raphael,  includ- 
ing the  white  form;  C.  Empress  Fr^ederick ;  C. 
llassallii  (labiata  x  Empress  Frederick),  a  fine 
Iiold  flower  of  bright  colour ;  C.  Portia  and  otlier 
hybrids  of  C.  Bowringiana ;  C.  Minucia,  one 
plant  having  12  flowers  ;  C.  Clarkise,  C.  Iris,  and 
the  pretty,  fragrant,  and  variable  C.  iridescens 
(bii-olor  X   Eldorado)  raised  here. 

A  very  interesting  batch  is  Lffilio- Cattleya 
Walter  tlott  (L.-C.  Bletchleyensis  x  C.  bicolor), 
some  of  which  have  been  in  flower  for  months 
past,  and  yet  others  are  in  bloom  or  bud.  The 
batch  has  given  many  indifferent  varieties,  but 
a  proportion  have  very  showy  flowers,  one  section 
showing  the  elongated  labellum  of  C.  bicolor, 
while  the  other  has  in  some  degree  the  more 
ample  lip  of  L.-C.  Bletchleyensis.  Good  speci- 
mens of  La?lio-Cattloya  Canhamiana,  L.-C 
nominiaua,  L.-C.  o.ximia,  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  &c., 
are  well  furnished  with  sheaths,  and  the  showier 
hybrid  Odonluglossums  and  Odontiodas  are  pro- 
mising well  for  flower.     J.   B. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 

KELWAVS   NURSERIES,   LANGPORT. 

For  more  than  20  years  the  name  "  Kelway  " 
has  been  sufficient  to  conjure  up  before  my  mind's 
eye  glorious  visions  of  all  the  varied  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  of  the  hardy  border.  I  have  very 
frequently  wished  to  see  with  the  visual  eye  what 
has  so  often  been  seen  in  imagination,  but  until 
a  few  months  ago  my  desires  remained  unfulfilled. 
Now,  however,  through  the  kindness  of  the  firnr 
in  sending  me  a  special  invitation  to  visit  their 
grounds  at  Langport,  a  long-felt  desire  has  been 
gratified,  and  I  possess  at  last  some^idea  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  they  carry 
out  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  the  sam«  time  have 
pleasing  recollection  of  a  most  interesting  visit. 

-Langport  is  a  typically  old-world  English  town, 
where  the  streets  are  by  no  means  numerous  nor 
yet  remarkable  for  their  width.  To  anyone  in- 
terested in  gardeniLig  a  walk  through  this  quaint 
old  place  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  numbers  of  houses  in  which  the 
front-room  windows  are  devoted  to  plant-growing. 
The  plants  as  a  rule  are  so  well  grown  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  restrain  oneself  from  stand- 
ing and  staring  at  them  through  the  win- 
dows— a  proceeding  which  may  perhaps,  after 
all,  please  the  owners  rather  than  otherwise. 
Whether  or  not  the  influence  of  Kelway's  Nur- 
series in  the  neighbourhood  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  extensive  window  gardening  carried  out 
in  the  town  it  is  difficult  to  say.  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  kind  of  connection 
lietween  the  two. 

Langport  Nurseries  lie  about  a  mile  beyojid  the 
towMi.  and  are  very  easily  reached  by  means  of 
.1  main  road  leadnig  dir^'ct  from  the  station.  They 
are  beautifully  situated  among  well-wooded 
(States,  and,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  add  ;'.t 
certain  .seasons  of  the  year  considerable  colour 
and  beauty  th-emselves  to  the  already  pleasing 
scenery  of  tho  neighbourhood.  Fortunately  fur 
the  proprietors,  there  is  a  plentiful  water  supply. 
In  some  parts  of  the  grounds  this  is  obtained  from 
deep  wells,  from  which  it  is  pumped  by  means  of 
picturesque  windmills,  while  in  another  portion 
of  the  nursery  a  steady,  flowing  stream  provides 
d'  the  water  requned  to  supply  the  various  crops 
with  sufficient  moisture. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  my  visit  to 
Langport  was  to  ^'iew  the  great  wealth  of  Pjeonies 
growing  in  these  nurseries,  I  was,  unfortunately, 
unable  to  go  at  the  time  appointed,  owing  to  un- 
avoidable delays,  so  did  not  see  these  beautiful 
flowers  at  their  best.  The  wreck  of  their  glory, 
however,  gave  some  faint  indication  of  what  they 
must  have  appeared  like  while  in  full  bloom.  Sev- 
eral acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this 
popular  plant,  and  it  is  propagated  by  the  thou- 
sand every  year.  The  method  adopted  at  these 
nurseries  for  increasing  the  stock  is  to  split  up 
large  plants  into  single  pieces,  and  plant  th-em  out 
in  well-prepared  ground  in  rows  a  couple  of  feet 
apart  and  about  18  inches  from  plant  to  plant. 
After  the  first  season  every  alternate  plant  is 
taken  up  year  by  year  and  sold,  until  those  re- 
maining are  about  6  feet  apart,  when  they  are 
used  as  stock  and  divided  up  into  single  pieces. 
As  one  views  the  acres  of  these  Pasonies,  one  can- 
not help  wondering  wliere  purchasers  are  found 
for  them  all,  and  what  actually  becomes  of  the 
millions  of  plants  that  are  distributed  from  this 
and  other  nurseries  every  few  years. 

Ne.xt  to  the  Pseonies  in  impoi-tance  at  these  nur- 
series is  the  remarkably  fine  and  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Delphiniums.  These,  too,  are  multiplied 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year,  and  still 
there  appears  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  them  by  amateur  and  other  gardeners.  The 
Delphiniums  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
are  struck  during  autunm  and  spring  and  during 
early  summer  planted  out  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  to 
be  thinned  out  (after  the  first  season)  year  by  year 
in  the  same   wav  as  is  done   in  the  case  of   the 


I'feonies.  There  were  so  many  lovely  varieties  ui 
evidence  that  it  was  difficult  to  pick  out  any  for 
special  mention.  However,  I  noted  four  which 
appeared  to  be  extra  fine,  even  for  such  a  select 
colle<:tion.  The  Rev.  E.  Lascelles  is  a  variety 
having  delightful,  cobalt  bltie  sepals  with  a  plum 
and  white  eye  and  a  very  massive  inflorescence  ; 
Persimmon  is  a  very  striking  variety  with  deep- 
blue  flowers  borne  on  a  branched  raceme,  and 
continues  to  flower  for  several  months  at  a  time, 
while  Thunderbolt  produces  large,  dark-purpla 
blooms.  The  fourth  especially  good  variety  noted 
was  D.  grandiflorum  fl.  pi.,  which  was  bearing 
at  the  time  a  light,  graceful  inflorescence,  and  its 
appearance  indicated  that  it  was  admirably  suited 
either  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  as  a  cut 
flower  for  room  decoration. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  collections  of  Paionics 
and  Delphiniums,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son'  have, 
also  very  extensive  collections  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
about  10  acres  of  nursery  ground  is  set  aside  for 
their  culture.  It  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of  seed 
production  that  these  are  grown,  and  the  firm 
sends  the  seed  of  Sweet  Peas,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  flowers  and  vegetables,  to  every  part  of  tlie 
world  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  their 
cultivation.  All  the  newest  varieties,  as  soon  as 
they  are  offered  for  sale  by  their  raisers,  are 
grown,  and,  after  being  thoroughly  tested,  put 
on  the  market.  Every  precaution  is  taken  in  the 
selection  of  seed  to  see  that  it  is  gathered  only 
from  the  healthiest  and  best-grown  stock.  Great 
care  is  also  taken  to  keep  the  plants  properly 
staked,  as  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that 
if  the  pods  touch  the  ground  the  quility  of  the 
seed  is  considerably  lowered. 

While  the  three  classes  of  plants  mentioned 
seemed  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  be 
the  outstanding  features  at  Langport,  there  is 
scarcely  any  hardy  florist's  flower -which  is  not 
well  and  extensively  grown.  Gladiolus,  Scabious. 
Pentstemons,  Erygerons,  Geums,  Gaillardias,  and 
Phloxes  are  a  few  of  the  numerous  showy  plants 
which  I  admired  during  a  far-too-hurried,  but 
exceedingly  pleasant,  visit  to  these  progressive 
nurseries.     1'.    (.'. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 


I.N'FLLIENlE    OF    THE    STOCK    ON    SITOX. 

T-HE  comments  of  a  Yorlcshire  Gardener  (see 
p.  272)  upon  the  influence  of  the  stock  upon 
certain  varieties  of  Grapes  reminds  me  of  aii 
experience  of  over  30  years  ago,  when  an  appren- 
tice at  Lockerly  Hall,  Romsey,  Hampshire. 
Someone  from  the  United  States  was  a  guest  of 
my  employer,  and  told  him  of  the  wonderful 
Grapes  of  America.  Rooted  cuttings  were  sent 
the  next  spring  and  a  house  was  prepared  f.' r 
their  reception.  The  vines  grew  up  and  out  of 
the  ventilators  the  first  summer  in  a  lean-to 
house,  but  the  fruit  left  to  mature  the  next  year 
proved  of  very  indifferent  quality  ;  the  varieties 
I  remember  were  Elvira,  Martha,  Concord  and 
Catawba.  We  were  all  very  much  disappointed, 
including  Mr.  Jas.  Budd,  the  gardener,  but  he 
inarched  Muscat  of  Alexandria  on  the  American 
stocks,  and  the  vigour  of  this  Grape  on  these 
stocks  was  a  revelation ;  I  noticed  for  years  that 
he  was  invincible  at  the  Southampton  shows  with 
these  Muscats,  the  well-known  vigour  of  the  root 
system  of  the  stock  made  the  weaker  vine  free, 
and  no  shanking  ajopeared,  as  was  often  the  case 
in  the  lieavy  clay  soil  there. 

When  visiting  Lockerly  20  years  later,  Mr. 
Budd  was  surprised  to  hear  that  I  remembered 
the  circumstance.  He  showed  me  the  vines,  and 
they  may  be  there  yet.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  plant  Muscats  here  in  this  country,  the  pre- 
vious experience  served  me  well.  We  used  the 
"Clinton"  Grape,  it  being  the  variety  exported 
to  France  for  the  vineyards  there  by  the  million 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  Phylloxera,  owing  ti> 
its  gi'eat  root-system.  The  results  were  so  evi- 
dent, that  a  novice  could  visit  our  vineries  and 
tell  which  were  inarched  and  which  were  on  their 
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own  roots,   for,   for   pui*poses  of  experim-ent,   we 
left  some  to  grow  without  being  inarched. 

Phylloxera  is  very  generally  distributed  in  this 
country  in  the  soil ;  no  one  seems  to  know  it  until 
trying  to  cultivate  European  vines  under  glass; 
but  then  their  troubles  begin.  The  experience, 
gathered  a»  it  were  by  accident,  has  proved  of 
value  to  many  here  when  it  was  desired  to  culti- 
vate the  European  Grapes. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Mendelism.* 
The  first  edition  of  Mendelism,  published  in 
1905,  met  with  wide  and  well-deserved  success, 
and  though  the  present,  much-enlarged  third 
edition,  is  in  many  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  the  first,  we  confess  to  a  preference  for 


-HELENIU.M    AUILMNALE   "  KIVEKTON    BEAUTY." 


It  may  be  absolute  heresy,  but  I  desire  to  say, 
at  this  time,  that  there  are  no  Grapes  that  have 
the  character  that  is  found  in  the  Concord  or 
Niagara  Grapes  as  grown  here  and  sold  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  shilling  a  basket  of  10  lbs.  It  is 
true  they  do  not  keep  long,  but  while  they  last 
their  season  is  as  truly  a  time  of  feast  as  that 

of  the  Peach  or  Strawberry  season.  E.  0.  Orpet, 

"  Waldin,"  Lahe  Forest,  Illinois. 


the  original.  The  first  edition  was,  it  is  true, 
but  a  slender  sketch,  but  it  betrayed  the  hand  of 
the  artist.  The  present  edition  is  a  more  finished 
picture  of  genetic  science,  and  the  lines  thereof 
are  drawn  with  more  restraint ;  but  the  liand  is 
the  hand  of  the  professor.  To  confirm  this  im- 
pression, we  may  contrast  the  accounts  given  in 
the  earliest  and  latest  editions  of  those  hetero- 
zygous "blue  birds,"  the  Andalusian  fowls.     In 


the  first  edition  you  could  hear  them  crow  over 
their  heteruzygousness  and  its  significance  to 
Mendelians ;  in  the  third,  their  gametic  consti- 
tution scarcely  causes  them  a  flutter.  They  aio 
now  merely  heterozygotes,  and  they  are  nothing 
more.  Our  regret  at  the  merging  of  a  little" 
masterpiece  in  a  larger  text-book  i^,  no  doiibU 
mere  sentimentality,  and  we  know  that  the 
older  Universities  are  not  exactly  forcing-pit:j 
for  the  cultivation  of  explicit  enthusiasm  ;  there- 
fore, we  smotlier  our  regrets,  and  turn  to  con- 
sider Mendelism  on  its  merits.  When  we  do  so, 
we  have  unqualified  praise  for  Professor 
Punnett's  book.  No  one  to  whom  it  lias  not 
fallen  to  undertake  the  task  of  expounding  the 
science  of  genetics  can  have  any  idea  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  the  teacher  to  carry  an  audience 
along  with  him,  and  to  present  his  subject- 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  the  essentials  remain 
in  the  memory  of  the  student.  Yet  the  book  i:> 
so  well  planned,  and  the  examples  so  carefully 
chosen,  that  these  difficulties  are  reduced  to  a. 
minimum,  and  the  student  who  wishes  to  obtain 
an  outline  of  genetics  cannot  find  a  better  guide 
than  Professor  Punnett. 

We  hope  that  Mendelism  will  be  widely  read 
by  horticulturists  interested  in  plant-breeding, 
and  we  would  draw  their  attention  specially  to 
the  excellent  chapters  headed  "Reversion," 
"  Wild  Forms  and  Domestic  Varieties,"  and 
"  Economical."  Each  is  a  model  of  concise  and 
judicial  statement,  and  all  contain  facts  which 
the  practical  man  should  read  and  ponder  over. 
The  only  error  of  importance  which  we  have 
noticed  is  in  the  statement,  several  times  re- 
peated, that  ovules  and  pollen  grains  are  the  re- 
productive cells  of  plants.  This  is  as  wrong  as 
it  would  be  to  affirm  that  the  ovary  and  testis  of 
an  animal  are  reproductive  cells.  Two  mis 
prints  should  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition. 
On  the  top  line  of  p.  50,  the  printing  of  "  white  " 
for  "  while "  may  puzzle  the  novice,  and  on 
p.  51,  the  printer  should  be  asked  to  ascribe  fivo 
iirul  not  four  stamens  to-  the  flower  of  Primula 
sinensis. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  sex  the  hypothesis 
is  sustained  that,  in  certain  animals  at  all  events, 
the  female  is  heterozygtms  for  a  "  female  charac- 
ter "  (F)  which  is  lacking  in  the  male,  the- 
gametic  constitution  of  which  is  (ff). 

The  hypothesis  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
approximate  numerical  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Thus  female  Ff  x  ff  male  =  Ff  and  ff  in  equ.il 
proportions.  Whether,  however,  this  hypothesis- 
will  apply  to  sex  in  plants  remains  to  be  di-lcr- 
mincd. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  though  the  student 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  marginal  notes 
would  prefer  a  paper  which  lakes  pencil  nuirk.s 
more  readily.  The  black-and-white  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  excellent.  The  five  colouri'd 
plates  are  well  executed,  and  of  great  assistame 
to  the  student  in  enabling  him  to  follow  the 
modes  of  inheritance  which  they  depict. 


HELENIUM    "RIVERTON  BEAUTY." 

This  beautiful  variety  of  Ilelenium  autunHialo- 
provides  an  ideal  subject  for  the  hardy  herba- 
ceous border,  being  one  of  the  most  effective 
flowering  plants  in  late  summer  and  autunui. 
From  August  onwards,  for  a  period  of  six  w-eek.s 
or  more,  the  plants  are  covered  with  flowers. 
On  first  expanding,  the  flower-heads  are  coloured 
.1  pale  yellow;  later,  as  they  open,  they  reveal  a 
deep  purple  centre.  The  plant  grows  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  high. 


»  Mendelism,  by  R.  C.  Punnett,  Professor  of  liiology  in- 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Tllird  edilioii.  (London  : 
M.-icmillan  &  Co.)  1911.  Pp.  175,  Willi  7  plates  and  35  test- 
figures,    5s.  net. 
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^.  The  Week's  Work. 

THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


Nailing  and  Regulating  Wall  Trees. — 

The  nailing  of  fruit  trees  to  walls  requires  to  be 
done  carefully,  for,  when  performed  in  a  care- 
less or  indifferent  manner,  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  is  spoiled,  and  often  its  cropping  is  im- 
paired. Fortunately,  the  old-fashioned  and  ob- 
jectionable method  of  training  fruit  trees  to 
wooden  trellises  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  for,  under  the  most  favourable  eo.i.litions, 
the  woodwork  soon  became  a  harbour  for  insect 
pests  and  other  vermin,  while  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  being  away  from  the  face  of  the  wall, 
do  not  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  warm 
bricks  during  the  summer.  When  a  wall  is  built 
of  stone,  and  the  joints  are,  in  consequence,  far 
apart,  or  when  the  wall  is  faced  with  cement, 
suitably-placed  wires  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
wires,  however,  must  be  painted,  otherwise  they 
will  prove  injurious  to  the  trees,  and  especially 
to  the  young  shoots.  Nailing  the  trees  to  the 
wall  by  means  of  shreds  is  an  old  method,  and, 
in  some  respects,  ditticnlt  to  improve  upon. 
Every  branch  of  the  tree  should  be  unfastened 
from  the  wall  at  the  time  of  the  winter  pruning, 
the  wall  swept  clean,  and,  if  necessary,  washed 
with  an  insecticide.  The  re  nailing  of  the  trees 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
have  been  pruned  and  dressed,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  injury  by  snow  and  strong 
winds,  whicli  often  break  the  spurs  and  buds.  It 
is  still  the  habit  of  some  to  allow  their  trees  to 
remain  unfastened  until  the  spring,  but  I  regard 
it  as  a  wrong  practice,  and  fail  to  see  any  benefit 
derived  from  it.  In  fi.xing  a  fan-trained  tree  to 
the  wall,  place  the  main  branches  in  their 
proper  positions  first,  then  proceed  to  nail  in  the 
younger  shoots,  beginning  with  the  lowest  main 
branches  on  either  side,  and  disposing  of  the 
young  wood  as  regularly  as  possible  throughout 
the  tree.  Suitably-shai^ed  wrought-iron  nails  are 
now  more  generally  employed  than  the  old- 
fashioned,  square-headed  nails,  made  of  cast- 
iron,  as  the  former  may  be  straightened  if  bent, 
and  do  not  break.  Those  of  the  old  type  often 
snap  off  short,  rendering  the  shoots  liable  to  in- 
jury by  the  hammer.  But,  whether  the  nails  be 
of  wrought  or  cast  metal,  they  should  not  possess 
sharp  edges  or  corners,  which  frequently  damage 
the  young  shoots  through  rubbing  against  them 
during  the  growing  season.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  use  the  nails  a  second  time, 
tliey  sliould  be  dipped  in  paraffin  oil,  or  boiled 
in  water,  to  destroy  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  in- 
sects. Medicated  shreds  are  the  most  suitable 
til  use,  these  affording  little  harbour  for  insects 
in  comparison  with  those  of  a  woolly  te.xture, 
neither  are  they  so  liable  to  tear,  nor  are  they 
so  conspicuous.  Never  use  more  shreds  than  are 
absolutely  necessary,  always  placing  them  be- 
tween the  buds  along  the  branches,  arranging 
them,  if  possible,  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
branch.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  the  shreds 
a  .second  time  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  false  economy  to 
do  so,  but  if  they  are  used  again,  they  should 
be  boiled  in  strong  soda  water  for  several 
minutes,  but  not  dipped  in  oil,  or  the  young 
shoots  may  be  injured.  Without  this  precaution, 
their  second  use  may  incur  endless  trouble  from 
insect  pests  during  the  ensuing  season. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


The  Vinery. —With  the  exception  of  the 
very  late  varieties  the  majority  of  Grapes 
keep  much  better  if  the  bunches  are  cut  and  the 
sb.oots  placed  in  bottles  of  water  in  the  Grape 
or  fruit  room.  Their  removal  will  allow  a  longer 
rest  for  the  vines,  and  permit  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  house  earlier.  The  special  bottle  for  this 
purpose  now  on  the  market  is  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind.  A  small  piece  of 
charcoal  placed  in  each  vessel  will  greatly  assist 
in   keeping   the   water   pure.     The   necessity   for 


frequent  examination  of  the  bunches  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  any  berries  that  show 
signs  of  decay  cannot  be  too  fully  emphasized. 
Bunches  of  the  variety  iladresfield  Court  do  not 
keep  very  well,  and  should  be  made  use  of  without 
delay.  Houses  containing  late  Grapes  will  need 
very  carefully  ventilating,  and  especially  during 
damp,  foggy  weather,  whilst  as  little  atmospheric 
moisture  as  possible  should  be  created,  and  the 
pipes  warmed  to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere. 
Nil  further  waterings  at  the  roots  will  be  needed 
until  after  the  Grapes  are  all  cut. 

Cucumbers.  —  Plants  intended  for  fruiting 
late  in  winter  have  made  a  good  growth,  the 
mild,  open  weather  having  suited  them.  In 
order  to  conserve  the  energies  of  the  plant,  the 
fruits  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  of  a  suffi- 
cient size.  Attend  carefully  to  the  regulating  of 
the  foliage,  avoiding  overcrowding  of  the  leaves, 
as  thii  will  favour  red  spider  when  much  fire- 
heat  has  to  be  employed.  Encourage  surface  root- 
ing by  affording  slight  top-dressing  of  rich  soil, 
and  sprinklings  of  some  suitable  artificial  manure 
just  before  watering  the  roots.  Syringe  the 
foliage  with  tepid  water  as  often  as  the  weather 
is  favourable,  and  sp;  inkle  sufficient  moisture 
about  the  house  to  counteract  the  effects  of  fire- 
heat. 

Pines.  —  Pineapples  require  all  the  light 
possible  during  the  winter  months  to  promote 
a  healthy,  strong  growth,  therefore  the  glass 
should  be  thoroughlv  cleansed  both  inside  and 
out  at  intervals.  The  plants  are  benefited  by 
a  circulation  of  fresh  air  when  circumstances 
allow,  and  top  air  should  be  admitted  when  the 
thermometer  rises  10°  above  the  normal  night 
temperature.  Too  much  moisture  at  this  season 
should  be  avoided  ;  do  not  spray  the  plants  over- 
head unless  the  day  be  e.xceptionally  bright. 
Afford  water  at  the  roots  only  when  the  soil  is 
approaching  dryness  ;  young  plants  that  are  to  be 
kept  gradually  growing  through  the  winter 
months  will  benefit  by  applications  of  weak 
guano  water.  Plants  of  Queen  Pines  that 
are  expected  to  fruit  early  next  year  should  not 
be  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature  for  a  few 
w'eeks.  Suckers  on  fruiting  plants  may  be  taken 
off  after  the  fruit  is  cut,  and  either  potted  up  or 
heeled  in  a  propagating  pit  with  a  view  t-o  plac- 
ing them  in  pots  in  the  spring. 

Cherries  in  Pots.  —  Where  ripe  Cherries 
are  required  towards  the  end  of  May,  a  start 
must  be  made  with  the  forcing  of  the  plants 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
Assuming  that  proper  attention  was  given  to 
pinching  the  growths  during  the  growing  season, 
little  pruning  beyond  shortening  back  the  fruit- 
ing spurs,  in  some  instances,  will  be  required. 
Have  the  pots  well  washed,  some  of  the  old 
surface  soil  removed,  and  the  branches  syringed 
with  an  insecticide.  They  may  be  accommodated 
in  a  Peach  house,  where  forcing  is  being 
started.  Afford  water  carefully,  and  admit  air 
freely  at  the  commencement  when  the  weather 
permits.  Fumigate  the  plants  mildly  before  the 
flower-buds  commence  to  show  the  colour  of  the 
petals,  to  destroy  any  aphis  that  may  be  present. 
No  attempt  must  be  made  at  this  season  to 
hasten  Cherries  into  growth  or  failure  will  be 
inevitable.  When  tlie  flowers  are  expanded 
they  should  be  pollinated  some, time  during  the 
middle  of  the  dav. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Cattleyas    and    L/elio  -  Cattleyas.  —  Of 

late  years  numerous  fine  varieties  and  hybrids 
have  been  added  to  the  autumn  and  early  winter- 
flowering  section  of  these  plants,  which  greatly 
enhance  their  value  for  garden  purposes. 
Cattleyas  and  Laelio-CatI  leyas  are,  unquestion- 
ably, the  most  showy  and  desirable  Orchids  for 
blooming  during  the  winter  season,  whilst  for 
exhibition  and  decorative  purposes,  either  as 
plants  or  cut  blooms,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
these  gorgeous  flowers.  Amongst  the  many  kinds 
that  bloom  at  this  season  are  C.  aurea,  C.  labiata 
and  C.  Bowringiana,  which  represent  the  pick 
of  the  species,  and  the  following  hybrids :  C. 
JIantinii,  C.  Ariel,  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  W'hiteley,  C. 
Portia,  C.  Fabia,  C.  Iris,  C.  Hardyana,  C.  Cleo- 
patra, C.  Ashtonii,  C.  Wendlandii.  C.  Mrs.  Pitt, 
C.  Adula,  C.  Basil,  C.  Clarkia;,  C.  fulvescens.  C. 
Miranda.    C.    Rhoda,    L.-C.    Ophir,    L.-C.    Irene, 


L.-C.  Cornelia,  L.-C.  Clive,  L.-C.  Berthe  Four- 
nier,  L.-C.  luminosa,  L.-C.  Cappei,  L.-C. 
Charlesworthii,  L.-C.  Golden  Oriole,  L.-C.  Bar- 
barossa,  L.-C.  Cooksonia;,  L.-C.  illustrious,  L.-C. 
Ortrude,  L.-C.  St.  Gothard,  and  L.-C.  Stat- 
teriana,  these  being  some  of  the  best.  Many  of 
these  are  now  in  their  full  beauty,  and  the  fine 
size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  bear  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  great  benefit  the  plants  have 
derived  from  the  unusual  amount  of  sunlight  and 
heat  during  the  past  season.  The  blooms  of  some 
of  the  above  mentioned  kinds  possess  exceptional 
lasting  qualities,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  large,  heavy  flower-spikes  are  very  exhaus- 
tive to  the  plants,  hence,  they  should  be  cut 
after  being  open  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
When  flowers  are  allowed  to  remain-for  a  longer 
time  than  is  good  for  the  plants,  the  effect  is  not 
always  apparent  immediately,  but  will  almost 
certainly  be  seen  the  following  season  by  the 
production  of  weakly  growths  and  inferior  flViwer- 
spikes.  After  the  flowering  stage  is  past,  the 
plants  should  be  afforded  a  position  where  plenty 
of  light  and  air  can  reach  them,  and,  from  this 
time  onwards,  until  the  growing  season  comes 
round  again,  very  little  water  will  be  needed  to 
keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump  and  the  roots 
healthy.  Most  Cattleyas  have  completed  their 
growth,  but  the  nature  of  many  of  them  is  such 
that  no  defined  resting  season  must  be  allowed. 
For  instance,  in  the  cases  of  the  early-flowering 
members,  such  as  the  species  C.  Trianse,  C.  Per- 
civaliana,  and  many  hybrid  kinds  that  commence 
flowering  early  in  the  New  Year,  although  no 
signs  of  growth  may  be  visible,  and  apparently 
the  plants  are  quite  dormant,  the  flowers  are 
forming  in  the  sheaths,  and  root  moisture  must 
not  be  too  sparingly  afforded  ;  in  fact,  a  certain 
amount  of  root  action  is  always  going  on.  As 
referred  to  in  the  calendar  for  July  1,  some  of 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn-flowering 
Cattleyas  break  into  growth  at  the  base,  and 
already  many  of  these  have  developed  sturdy 
secondary  growths.  Many  plants  of  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer-flowering  section,  in- 
cluding C.  Mossiie,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Skinneri,  the 
Brasso-Cattleyas,  and  other  hybrids,  com- 
pleted their  season's  growth  earlier  than  usual 
this  season,  and  some  of  these  are  now  making 
secondary  jrowtlis.  When  once  growth  has 
started  imtliin  ■  is  trained  by  checking  it,  there- 
fore the  si t^  ^liMiilil  be  encouraged  to  develop 

by  keeping  the  iilants  well  up  to  the  light,  and 
paying  strict  attention  to  watering  the  roots. 
Endeavour  another  season  to  have  them  growing 
in  their  normal  season.  Members  of  the  upright- 
growing,  two-leaved  section,  such  as  C.  bicolor, 
C.  guttata,  C.  granulosa,  C.  intermedia,  and  their 
hybrids,  seldom  grow  out  of  their  season,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  rested  in  a  group  in  a  well- 
ventilated  house  and  watered  carefully.  Though 
it  is  not  the  u.sual  time  to  practise  potting,  yet 
any  plants  that  require  a  shift  and  are  growing 
and  rooting  freely  may  be  given  a  larger  recep- 
tacle. At  Westonbirt  we  never  hesitate  to  repot 
Cattleyas  at  any  season,  if  the  plants  have  plenty 
of  young  roots  just  bursting  from  the  rhizomes. 
But  be  careful  to  guard  against  over-watering. 


THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Chicory.  —  As  Lettuces  out-of-doors  become 
scarce,  a  good  substitute  will  be  found  in 
Chicory.  If  suflScient  roots  are  available,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  daily  supply  of 
Chicory  through  the  winter  months.  The  roots 
should  be  placed  in  some  dark  place,  where  suffi- 
cient heat  may  be  maintained  to  start  them  into 
growth,  but  do  not  allow  the  atmosphere  to  be- 
come excessively  moist,  or  the  young  shoots  will 
be  injured  by  damping.  Avoid  a  high  tempera- 
ture, as  the  best  crop  will  be  produced  under  a 
cool  treatment.  At  Windsor,  we  grow  Chic(n-y 
in  the  same  manner  as  Seakale.  The  roots  are 
placed  in  a  dark  pit,  over  a  very  mild  hotbed, 
composed  of  leaves,  the  bed  being  covered  with 
a  layer,  9  inches  deep,  of  rich  soil,  into  which 
the  roots  are  planted  to  within  1  inch  of  the 
crowns.  One  copious  watering  may  be  afforded 
when  the  roots  are  placed  in  position,  and  this 
should  be  sufficient  moisture  until  the  crop  is 
ready  to  cut.  The  roots  should  then  be  thrown 
away,  and  fresh  plantations  made.  If  fresh 
roots    are    placed    in    heat    at    regular    intervals 
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during  the  winter,  an  unbroken  supply  will  be 
maintained.  The  number  of  roots  to  be  placed 
in  heat  at  one  time  will  depend  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment. 

Batavian  Endive.  —  Bataviau  Endive  is 
much  more  reliable  than  Lettuce  as  a  winter 
salad.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  gar- 
den when  the  weather  is  dry,  and  placed  closely 
together  in  cold  pits.  In  transplanting,  take 
care  to  retain  as  much  soil  as  possible  on  the 
roots.  After  planting,  afford  a  good  watering 
to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and  this  will 
be  sufficient  moisture  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  liglits  should  be  removed  from  the  pit  on 
dry  days,  as  the  atmosphere  must  not  be  allowed 
to  becoine  damp  or  stagnant. 

Broad  Beans.  — If  an  early  supply  of  Broad 
Beans  be  desired,  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  the 
work.  Choose  a  sheltered  place,  and  soil  of  a 
rather  sharp  nature,  for,  altliough  Broad  Beans 
delight  in  a  somewhat  heavy  soil  in  summer,  it 
Aouid  be  miwise  to  sow  them  in  such  ground  at 
the  present  time,  because  at  this  season  of  the 
year  germination  is  slow,  and  many  of  the  seeds 
would  probably  perisli  where  excessive  moisture 
exists.  The  Broad  Bean  is  a  deep-rooting  plant, 
and  some  time  previous  to  sowing  the  seeds  the 
ground  should  be  trenched  or  dug  deeply.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  rows  formed  at  30  inches 
apart,  and  covered  with  a  mulching  of  manure 
in  order  to  protect  the  roots  from  frost. 

Cucumbers. — Cucumbers  planted  in  August 
will  now  be  bearing  freely,  and  frequent  applica- 
tions of  tepid  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial. 
Top-dress  the  bed  as  often  asf  the  roots  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  quantities  will 
be  suitable  as  a  top-dressing,  and  the  materials 
should  be  placed  in  the  house  on  the  day  pre- 
vious to  being  used,  so  that  they  may  become 
warmed  through  before  being  spread  over  the 
roots.  Remove  all  deformed  fruits  and  decaying 
foliage  from  the  plants,  also  any  fruits  over  and 
above  the  number  required  for  the  needs  of  the 
establishment.  Care  should  be  taken  to  regulate 
the  young  growths,  avoiding  overcrowding.  Soft 
growth,  which  would  be  welcome  in  spring,  is 
now  undesirable.  Late  plants,  from  which  fruits 
are  expected  in  January  and  onwards,  should  be 
kept  well  thinned.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental 
to  this  batch  of  plants  than  to  allow  the  foliage 
to  become  crowded.  The  shoots  should  be  tied 
regularly  over  the  trellis,  allowing  sufficient 
space  between  them  for  the  light  to  reach  the 
interior  of  the  house.  A  little  air  may  be  given 
on  fine,  sunny  days,  but  never  open  the  ventila- 
tors sufficiently  wide  tu  cause  the  temperature  of 
the  house  to  fall.  The  night  temperature  may 
be  70°,  but  if  coll  weather  causes  it  to  drop  a 
few  degrees,  it  will  do  no  harm.  Damp  the  walls 
and  floor  of  the  house  frequently,  and,  on  bright 
days,  lightly  syringe  the  foliage  in  the  early 
afternoon  to  keep  insect  pests  in  check. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
EmI.,  Gunnersbiiry  Ilcu'ie,  Aclon,  Middlesex. 

The  Cold  Greenhouse.— In  this  houseearly 
plants  of  Erica  and  Epacris  will  be  coming  into 
flower.  If  any  stock  has  been  purchased  this 
autumn  a  close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
watering.  As  showing  how  important  this  is,  if, 
f(jr  instance,  the  roots  of  Erica  hyemalis  (one  of 
the  best  Heaths  of  early  spring-flowering)  are 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  the  flowers 
will  probably  open  in  a  crippled  condition,  and 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  many  of  them 
turn  a  yellow  colour.  All  plants  of  the  class 
known  as  New  Holland  plants  need  to  be  watered 
wl^i  great  care.  None  of  these  plants  should  be 
potted  during  the  winter  season.  A  few  kinds 
of  plants  cultivated  in  this  house,  such  as  Aca- 
cias and  Chorizemas,  are  very  liable  to  attacks 
of  the  white  scale  insect.  Directly  the  pest  is 
detected  measures'  to  exterminate  it  should  be 
employed.  I  have  found  it  very  troublesome 
to  both  these  plants,  especially  specimens  grown 
as  climbers  in  the  conservatory.  The  best  plan 
is  to  apply  a  stnmg  insecticicie  by  means  of  a 
painter's  soft  brush,  and  if  the  specific  is  applied 
once  or  twice  it  will  soon  kill  all  the  scales. 
Trouble  may  also  arise  from  mildew,  which  often 
attacks  Ericas,  such  as  E.  Cavendishii.  In 
this      case      the      plants      should      be      dusted 


with  fl(j\vers  of  sulphur  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  mildew.  If  no  fire-heat  is  applied,  aphis 
will  give  very  little  trouble.  A  little  fresh  air 
may  be  admitted  by  the  top  ventilators  at  night- 
time whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  increas- 
ing the  amount,  correspondingly,  during  the  day- 
time Aim  at  having  the  growth  of  the  plants  as 
hard  as  possible  to  withstand  the  comparatively 
low  temperatures  later  in  the  year. 

Winter   Berry-bearing    Plants.— Berried 

plants  are  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  when 
flowering  plants  are  too  precious  to  employ 
for  decoration  in  very  cold  weather.  Amongst 
hardy  shrubs  that  carry,  bright  fruits  at 
this  season  are  the  Aucuba  and  Skimmia. 
Specimens  in  fruit,  if  potted  now,  .should  be 
covered  with  bright  red  berries  by  the  end  of 
December.  Berberis  Wilsonii  is  another  exc<;llent 
plant  for  the  purpose;  indeed,  I  do  not  know 
a  more  distinct  and  handsome  plant  for 
winter-fruiting ;  it  is  quite  new  to  gardens, 
being  only  recently  introduced  from  China. 
The  berries,  which  are  suffused  with  a 
dark  orange  tint,  are  produced  very  freely  in 
long  racemes.  Dwarf  plants  may  be  obtained, 
and  form  verj'  suitable  subjects  for  pot  culture. 
The  berries  are  more  abundant  on  plants 
that  have  been  lifted,  and,  if  need  be,  divided 
annually.  Division  offers  a  suitable  means  of 
increasing  the  stock,  and  by  this  method  hand- 
some little  bushes  may  be  obtained.  If  these  are 
planted  out  again  when  their  fruiting  is  over 
they  may  be  grown  for  fruiting  another 
season.  The  new  Snowberry,  Symphoricarpus  oc- 
cid-entalis,  bears  a  profusion  of  its  white  berries 
when  quite  small,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  pot 
plant  indcxns.  As  the  leaves  will  have  fallen  by 
the  time  the  berries  are  mature,  the  plants  may 
be  crowded  together,  but  they  should  be  placed 
against  a  background  of  some  bright  flower,  when 
the  contrast  will  be  charming.  After  the  berries 
have  fallen,  cut  th*  plants  hard  back  and  plant 
them  outside  for  another  season.  The  varied 
forms  of  I'ernettva  mucronata  are  excellent  as 
pot  plants,  and  their  fruits  provide  diversity  of 
colouring.  Solanum  Capsicastrum  is  a  well-known 
greenhouse  plant  and  one  of  the  most  decorative 
fruiting  subjects.  When  well  established,  the 
plants  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition  of  fruit- 
ing. If  any  berries  are  still  green,  a  little  warmth 
will  assistthem  to  colour,  but  do  not  encourage 
young  growths  to  develop  ;  rather  pinch  them  off. 
Dwarf  plants  of  the  small-fruiting  Orange,  carry- 
ing good  crops  of  fruit,  may  need  a  little  extra 
warmth  to  perfect  the  colouring  of  the  latter, 
and  this  should  be  afforded  them  at  once.  The 
fruits  will  last  a  long  time  in  a  good  condition, 
but  they  are  exhaustive  to  the  plant*  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  too  long  a  period. 
Aim  at  keeping  the  plants  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition by  removing  the  fruits  in  the  early 
spring,  and  tjien  encourage  the  development  of 
new  growth  and  blossom.  Dwarf-fruiting 
plants  of  the  decorative  type  of  Capsicum 
are  very  useful.  See  that  red  spider  does 
not  injure  the  foliage.  Of  stove-fruiting 
plants,  Combretum  purpureum  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct,  its  long  shoots,  when 
well  clothed  with  berries,  being  a  feature  in  a 
cool  stove.  These  shoots  should  be  bent  down  to 
make  a  more  compact  plant ;  semi  standards  make 
the  best  plants  for  the  purpose.  Ardisia  crenu- 
lata  and  \.  c.  alba  are  both  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful culture,  especially  the  type,  which  is  the 
more  showy  of  the  two.  I  have  raised  plants 
from  .seeds," but  it  takes  two  years  at  the  least  to 
get  them  into  a  fruiting  condition.  Then  they 
will  continue  to  live  for  some  years  and  in  rela- 
tively small  pots.  Rivinia  humilis  is  more 
fitted  for  the  stove  than  any  other  house.  This 
plant  may  be  treated  as  an  annual,  and  it  will 
grow  freely  and  berry  most  profusely  in  damp 
houses.  The  long  racemes  of  Currant-like  fruits 
are  very  pretty.  It  makes  an  excellent  table 
plant  in  a  3-inch  (60)  pot.  Draciena  Godseffiana, 
though  generally  grown  as  a  foliage  plant,  is 
very  pretty  when  furnished  with  its  Aucuba-likcj 
berries.  As  basket  plants,  both  .\sparagus  de- 
flexus  and  A.  Sprengeri  are  rendered  more  at- 
tractive when  furnished  with  berries.  See  that 
all  those  I  have  mentioned  do  not  now  suffer  from 
want  of  water. 

Euphorbias. — The  past  season  has  been  most 
suitable  Ui  Euphorbias,  as  both  warmth  and 
sunshine  are  congenial  to  their  requirements. 
Guard  against  plants  of  E.  piilrhcrrima  receiving 
a  check -from   a   chill.      As   the   brilliant   bracts 


are  now  developing,  a  little  additional  warmth 
will  be  an  advantage  and  favour  their  larger  de- 
velopment. The  pots,  being  well  filled  with  roots, 
an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  be 
an  assistance.  Guard  against  an  excess  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  Plants  of  E.  jacquiniseflora 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light ;  in  fact,  th« 
nearer  to  the  roof-glass  the  better.  E.  splendena 
may  be  safely  accomodated  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, although  it  is  often  classed  with  stove- 
plants,  but  under  these  conditions  keep  the  roots 
on  the  dry  side. 

THE  FLOWER    GARDEN. 


Shrubberies. — The  planting  of  shrubberies 
should  now  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  for  the 
year.  During  the  past  week  I  have  been  increas- 
ing my  stock  of  flowering  Currants  and  Prunus 
"Pissardi.  These,  like  Willows,  require  pruning 
to  the  ground  every  one  or  two  years,  in  order  to 
induce  the  production  of  long,  straight  shoots  for 
decorative  purposes.  Others  which  are  also  very 
useful  in  this  way  are  Cornus  alba,  Leycesteria 
formosa,  Neillia  opulitolia.  Black  Currant 
Victoria,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  varieties  of 
Rosa  alpina,  K,  rubrifolia,  &c.,  Rubus  leuco- 
dermis,  Azara  microphylla,  Aucuba  japonica, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and  Corchorus  japonicus. 
Like  the  bed  of  the  immortal  Goldsmith,  these 
"contrive  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  being  decora- 
tive as  shrubs  and  furnishing  a  supply  of  ciifc 
sprays.  The  cleaning  of  a  shrubbery,  especi- 
ally one  which  contains  also  deciduous 
trees,  entails  much  labour  :  now  that  the 
Oaks,  the  latest  to  shed  their  leaves,  are 
defoliated,  the  work  may  be  commenced,  for  the 
shrubbery  should  be  quite  cleared  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  leaves  taken  from  the  ground 
should,  if  possible,  be  stored  in  heaps  near  the 
shrubbery,  and  when  they  are  well  decayed  they 
will  forman  excellent  top-dressing  for  the  shrubs. 
All  dead  branches  should  be  removed  from  large 
specimens,  as  dead  material  attached  to  a  living 
organism  exerts  a  pernicious  influence.  This 
applies  especially  to  Hollies  and  the  common 
Laurel.  Two  weeds  that  are  very  common  in 
shrubberies  are  the  common  Nettle,  and  the 
Bishop  Weed  (.-Egopodium  Podagraria).  The 
best  method  of  dealing  with  these,  and  all  other 
perennial  weeds,  is  to  root  them  up,  as  the  under- 
ground stems  of  the  Nettles  are  never  far  below 
the  surface.  The  Bishop  Weed  sends  its  roots 
deeper  into  the  ground,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
dig  a  trench  slightly  deeper  than  the  under- 
ground growth,  and,  working  the  soil  from 
below,  examine  each  spadeful,  extracting  every 
scrap  of  root  turned  up.  I  have  also  found  this 
method  successful  in  the  case  of  Triticum  repens. 
Polygonum  convolvulus  and  P.  persicaria  (here 
kno'wn  as  Diels  Lingels)  are  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate  on  account  of  the  roots  penetrating 
to  an  enormous  depth. 

Iris  Susiana.— Clumps  of  this  old  favourite 
Iris  have  already  produced  growth  several  inches 
in  length,  and  though  the  plant  is  apparently 
hardy,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  always  to  have 
material  ready  with  which  to  cover  it  in  case  of 
a  hard  frost.  A  little  well-rotted  manure  scat- 
tered over  the  clumps  induces  extra  strength  of 
growth  on  the  approach  of  spring.  Hellebores  of 
many  varieties  also  appreciate  a  similar  top- 
dressing;  these  are  later  than  usual  in  making 
their  growth. ^—-^—-^:^= 

Plants  which  have  Fruited  Outdoors 
AT  Bitton.  —  One  good  result  of  the  lino 
summer  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  shrubs  and 
other  plants  which  do  not  usually  bear  fruit  and 
ripen  seeds  have  done  so  this  year.  I  think  this 
is  worth  recording,  and  I  send  a  list  of  plants 
which  have  fruited  in  my  garden  this  year  in 
fully  exposed  positions.  Umbellularia,  Catalpa, 
Tulip  Tree,  Fremontia  californica,  Myrtus  com- 
munis. M.  tarentina  (white  fruit),  Persimmon 
(a  good  crop,-  but  fruit  small),  Pomegranate 
(a  few  well  formed  fruits).  Magnolia 
Lennei,  iEgle  sepiaria  (a  small  crop,  but 
good  seeds),  Vitis  pumilifolia.  HibLscus  Hamabo 
(blue  and  others),  Pavia  hnmilis,  Solanum 
Torreyi,  White  Wistaria,  Pardanthus  chinensis, 
&c.  To  these  must  be  added  the  haws  of  the 
Thorns  and  the  hips  of  the  single  Roses.  My 
bushes  of  Rosa  Seraphini  and  R.  pomifera  were 
worth  coming  many  miles  to  see.  Henry  iV, 
Ellacomhe,  Billon  Vicarage,  Brislol. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


A0VERTI5EJV1ENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHHR,  41,   Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden. 

vv.c 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
lot  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41.   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

(  ommunicatwiis  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
sifined  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printfd,  but  kept  as  a  guarante;  of  good  faith. 

5peciul  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 7"/je  Editors  do  not 
undntakc  tu  pay  joi  any  oiUubntions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  Jdurn  unused  co)!U!iunuiitiv)is  ot  illustrations,  unless  by 
sptcial  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  grecdly  oblige  by  sending  to 
ih^  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
tnterest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

tMustrationft.  -  The  Editors  jvill  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  S-c,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

1*itwspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  29- 

National  Chrys.  Soc.  Annual   Dinner  at  the   Holboni 
Restaurant,  at  6.45  p.m.    Irish  Card.  Assoc.  &  Benev. 
Soc.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  30- 

Rov.  Hort.  Soc.  Colonial  Exh.  (3  days). 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  [•ifly  Year- 
at  Greenwich— 41-2'>. 
Actual  Temperatures:—  ,      „,  „         ...        nn^ 

London.— 11  c./ncsiliv,  Noitmbei  22  (6  p.m.):  Max.  80"; 
Miu.  30". 
Garcleoos-  Chromcli  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thunclay,  November  23 
(10  A.M.)  ;  Bar.  29 -S" ;  Temp.  44»  ;  Wcathet- 
DuU. 
Thowkcy^.— Wednesday,  November  22  :  Max  43"  Sligo  ; 
Min.  SI"  England  E. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

■MONDAY,     TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,     THURSDAY 
AND  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
■  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY- 

English  ahd  Dutch  Roses,  Shrubs,  Azaleas  and   Dutch 

Bufbs,  at  Stevens's  Auction   Rooms,  3S,  King    Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London,  at  12.30. 

TUESDAY-  v..     u      ■    „i  f  ,     1 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Nineham's  Nursery,  Caterham, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

'Uoses  and    Herbaceous    Plants,  at   12.30;    Palms   and 
I'lants  at  6;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris. 
FRID  \Y — 

Rare  and  choice  Orchids  from  the  "  Oakwood  "  and 
"  Chessington"  collection,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G., 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12,45. 


The     15th     annual     report 


tershire 
Experimental  mental    Garden,    at    Droit- 

carden.  y^.\f,\^^  has  recently  been  is- 
sued, and  contains  an  interesting  ac 
count  of  the  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Udale, 
the  Chief  Horticultural  Instructor.  A 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  experimental 
work  which  is  undertaken  in  this  garden  is 
its  utilitarian  nature.  The  prime  function 
of  such  a  garden  is  to  provide  sound  in- 
formation on  practical  horticulture,  with 
special  reference  to  the  surrounding  area. 
This  is  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Udale,  and 
the  results  of  his  work  are  bound  to  be  of 
more  service  to  local  horticulture  than 
many  which  emanate  from  more  highly- 
endowed  institutions  which  attempt  the 
solution  of  more  ambitious  and  less  wisely- 
limited  problems. 

The  sound  common-sense  nature  of  the 
work  may  be  illustrated  from  the  account 
given  of  observations  in  the  fruit  quarter 
of  the  garden.  Besides  providing  object 
lessons  for  the  more  ignorant  ctiltivators 
of    the    superior    fruit    yield    of    pruned 


(Apple)  trees  as  against  unpruned,  the 
report  contains  the  record  of  crops  (of 
Apples  and  other  fruits  planted  in  1896) 
from  1900  to  1910.  From  these  records  it 
appears  that  the  following  varieties  of 
Apples  grown  as  standards — the  great 
majority  being  on  Apple  stock — may  be 
recommended  to  first  rank  for  planting  in 
the  locality: — Bismarck,  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling, Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield, 
Potts's  Seedling,  The  Queen,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  and  Stirling  Castle.  The  soil 
of  the  garden  is  sandy,  has  a  depth  of 
about  1  foot,  and  rests  on  a  subsoil  of 
gravelly-clay  with  traces  of  lime. 

A  further  interesting  fact  with  respect 
to  the  Apple  crop  is  indicated  in  the  table 
(p.  4),  giving  total  annual  yields  since 
1896.  From  this  table,  it  appears  that  the 
crop  of  1910  (8,062  lbs.)  surpassed  that  of 
any  previous  year  by  no  less  than  2,200  lbs. 
In  the  case  of  half-standards  the  follow- 
ing varieties  have  proved  most  fruitful :  — 
Betty  Geeson,  Baxter's  Pearmain,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Potts's  Seedling,  Schoolmaster 
and  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ;  the  total 
yield  from  Betty  Geeson  (1900-1910)  was 
825  lbs.,  whereas  that  from  Schoolmaster 
was  430  lbs. 

Of  cordon-trained  Apples,  most  fruit 
has  been  produced  by  Cellini  Pippin,  Win- 
ter Hawthornden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Early  Rivers,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Domino,  Stirling  Castle  and  Warner's 
King. 

Similarly,  records  are  given  in  the 
reports  for  other  kinds  of  fruit,  small 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Among  other  useful  experiments  are 
those  on  the  prevention  of  injury  by  frost 
to  the  flowers  and  young  fruit  of  fruit 
trees,  which  experiments  were  commenced 
in  1909  and  continued  in  1910  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
object  of  the  experiment  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  heaters  are  likely  to  prove 
of  success  commercially. 

One  plot  of  half-an-aere,  containing 
Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees,  and  another 
of  a  quarter-of-an-acre  planted  with 
Black  Currants,  dwarf  Apples  and  stan- 
dard Apples,  were  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
periment. The  heaters  used  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  Colorado  orchard  heaters,  each 
charged  with  20  lbs.  of  coal,  and  heaters 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Paget  Norbury,  Mal- 
vern, each  charged  with  15  lbs.  of  coal. 
Thirty  of  the  former  were  used  on  tlie 
half-acre  plot  and  15  of  the  latter  on  the 
quarter-acre  plot. 

Mr.  Udale  speaks  with  caution  as  to  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  but  holds  that 
the  favourable  impression,  as  to  the  utility 
of  heaters,  which  was  formed  in  1909,  was 
confirmed  in  the  subsequent  year.  Fur- 
ther experiments  are  to  be  made,  the  re- 
sults of  which  should  prove  valuable. 

j\mong  the  many  activities  of  which  the 
experimental  garden  is  the  seat,  mention 
sliould  be  made  of  the  "French"  garden, 
which  was  established  in  1909.  It  appeare 
that  though  the  net  returns  reckoned 
"  per   acre  "    were    high,    yet    Mr.    Udale 


is  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  balance- 
sheet  were  prepared,  it  might  show  a  loss. 
Such  a  balance-sheet  should,  we  think,  he 
prepared,  it  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  figures  on  the 
profits  of  "  French  "  gardening  should  be 
available,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  statistics  which  have  been  put  for- 
ward are  representative  rather  of  aspira- 
tion than  of  fulfilment. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  congratulating 
Mr.  Udale  and  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council  on 
the  excellent  report  and  on  the  sound  lines 
on  which  the  experimental  work  is  laid, 
we  would  draw  attention  to  the  report  on 
evening  gardening  classes  which  is  ap- 
pended to  the  general  report.  From  it 
we  learn  that  248  boys  received  in- 
struction in  gardening  at  19  evening 
classes,  and  441  at  33  day  school  classes 
during  the  past  year.  One  omission  we 
notice  with  regret.  There  is  no  mention 
of  classes  for  young  gardeners,  and  the 
only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  tliat 
unless  their  educational  requirements  are 
provided  for  already  in  the  county,  some- 
thing should  be  done  for  them  at  Droit- 
wich. 


Paliurus  australis.— The  "  Christ  Thorn," 
fiirmeily  known  as  Paliurus  aculeatu.s,  but  now 
■IS  P.  austrahs,  was  regarded  by  the  older  writers 
with  veneration  on  account  of  its  supposed  asso- 
ciation with  the  Crown  of  Thorns.  Gerarde,  in 
liis  Herbal,  gives  a  long  account  of  it,  and  records 
with  pride  that  he  had  a  specimen  in  his  garden 
"  brought  forth  by  sowing  of  the  s^eed."  It  is 
common  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, including  Palestine,  where  it  is  used 
to  form  hedges,  the  spiny  branches  offaring  a 
formidable  resistance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ons 
of  the  two  spines  with  which  the  leaves  are 
subtended  has  the  form  of  a  hook.  The  branches 
are  slender  and  wiry,  the  leaves  alternate,  three- 
nerved  and  shiny,  and  from  1  to  2  inches  long. 
In  very  favourable  circumstances  the  plant  grows 
from  20  to  30  feet  high,  but  in  most  places  it 
forms  a  shrub  from  6  to  10  feet  high.  It  is  hardy 
in  the  warmer  di-stricts  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
it  flowers  freely  in  favourable  seasons,  the  small 
yellow  flowers  being  borne  on  short  axillary 
racemes.  The  species  rarely  fruits  in  this  coun- 
try, but  this  year  it  fruited  freely  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  branch  repre- 
sented in  our  illustration  (see  fig.  156)  The  fruit 
when  ripe,  consists  of  a  round,  hard,  enlarged 
disc,  surrounded  by  a  membranous  rim,  suggest- 
ing a  hat.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  speculation 
amongst  the  older  writers  as  to  which  plant  pro- 
vided the  material  for  the  "  Crown  of  Thorns," 
and  although  the  claims  of  the  Paliurus  were 
generally  favoured,  some  believ«d  it  to  have  been 
a  species  of  Crataegus  or  Zizyphus,  a  genus  allied 
to  Paliurus.  P.  australis  is  figured  as  Zizy- 
phus Paliurus  in  the  Botanical  Maijnzine,  tab. 
1893. 

Royal  iNTERNATiotMAL  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  1912:  Regulations  for  Ex- 
hibitors.— The  directors  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  exhibitors  at  the  International  Show- 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  decided  not  to  enforce 
the  condition  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  entry 
forms  already  distributed  in  the  schedules,  to  the 
cff-cct  that  specimens  (plants,  &c.)  must  have  been 
cultivated  by  the  exhibitor  for  at  least  two  inonths 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  show.  Regulation  20, 
in   the   revised  schedule,   is  the   only   stipulation 
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of  the  kind  that  will  be  retained,  namely, 
-that  the  "  Exhibits  must  be  the  property  of  the 
•^ihibit-or,  or  of  the  employer  in  whose  name  they 


are  shown."  The  directors  also  announce  that 
they  will  provide  all  necessary  plates  and  vases  ; 
the  elates  will  be  of  cardboard  or  papier  mache. 


Fig.  156. 


-PALHM!US    AI'STRALI? 
Hi-incli  widi  hat-liUc 


"  CHHIST   THORN." 


Autumn  Orchid  Show.— The  R.H.S.  Council 
have  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the 
arrangements  for  the  Orchid  Show  to  be  held  on 
November  5-6,  1912.  The  sub-committee  consists 
of  Mr.  J.  GuRNEY  Fowler  (chairman),  Mr.  Jas. 
O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Lt.-Col.  Sir  George'  L. 
HoLFORD,  K.G.V.O.,  Mr.  Gurney  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  John  Cypher.  The  sub-committee  met  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  considered  some  of  the  chief 
points  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  and  effective 
display,  and  more  especially  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Orchidists  in  the  provinces.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  most  important  classes  were  made, 
which  the  Secretar\-  will  circulate  and  invite  sug- 
gestions. 

R.H.S.    Gardeners-     Diary    for    1912.— 

There  is  always  something  fascinating  about  the 
diaries  that  make  their  appearance  in  the  late 
autumn  of  the  year.  This  season,  however,  a 
diary  is  before  us  which  has  special  claims  on  the 
interest  of  horticulturists.  It  is  published  by 
Jlessrs.  Letts  &  Co.,  specially  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  is  edited  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  M.A.  The 
B.H.S.  Gardeners'  Diary  contains  in  a  remark- 
ably small  compass  much  information  that  gar- 
deners require.  "The  Hints  on  Cultivation" 
which  occupy  the  front  portion  of  the  book  are 
of  a  practical  nature,  and  calculated  to  give 
valuable  assistance  not  only  to  the  amateur,  but 
also  to  the  more  advanced  grower.  Immediately 
after  the  calendar,  which  includes  the  R.H.S. 
fixtures  for  1912,  we  find  a  "  Daily  Wants 
Dictionary,"  which  consists  of  an  alphabeti- 
c.il  list  of  common  subjects,  after  the  style 
of  a  small  encyclopaedia.  This  is  of  gen- 
eral utility,  and  although  it  occupies  only 
four  pages,  it  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, as,  for  instance,  the  Derby  winners  for 
the  past  five  years,  rates  of  fire  insurance,  the 
cost  of  a  marriage  licence,  and  the  measurements 
of  a  tenuis  court !  At  the  end  of  the  memoranda 
for  each  week,  directions  are  given  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  garden  during  the  week. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  scarcely  enough  room 
is  given  under  eacli  day  for  memoranda,  but 
naturally  portability  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
a  diary.  The  preface,  by  the  Editor,  shows  signs 
of  having  been  written  hastily ;  there  are  several 
small  errors,  and  the  word  "  advisably  "  should 
surely  read  "  advisedly."  However,  every  gar- 
dener will  do  well  to  koop  a  copy  of  the  R.H.S. 
Diary  in  his  pock<'t. 

Royal    Meteorological     Society.  —  The 

Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
have  awarded  the  Symoiis  Gold  Medal  to  Profes- 
sor Cleveland  Aube,  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
work  which  he  has  done  in  connection  with 
meteorological  science.  The  medal  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  nu'cling  of  the  Society  on 
January  17,  1912. 

P  E  R  PE  TU  A  L  -  F  LO  W  E  R  I  N  G      CARNATION 

SiciETV. — TIk^  lltli  exhibition  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
December  5  and  6,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  Particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Stubbington,  Fareham,  Hampshire,  or 
the  Show  Superintendent,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes, 
Ulysses,  Fortune  Green,  London. 

The  Gardeners'  Company.  —  The  Lord 
Mayor  presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  of  the  City  Corporation  on  Novenl- 
ber  15,  when  a  petition  was  presented  by  the 
Gardeners'  Company,  applying  for  an  increase  to 
their  number  of  liverymen.  The  Master,  the 
Wardens  and  the  Clerk  attended  in  support  of 
the  application,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  in- 
crease suggested  was  from  50  to  150.  The  last 
increase  was  granted  20  years  ago,  and  the  Duke 
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of  Teck  and  nther  eligible  Freemen  were  anxious 
to  take  up  \.\k\t:  livery  in  the  Guild.  The  Court 
of  Aldermen  referred  the  petition  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  for  consideration. 

Southampton    Chrysanthemum    Show.— 

A  gold  m«dal  was  awarded  at  this  Show  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Yorke  (gr.  Mr.  Turner)  for  a  group  of 
Begonias,  and  a  similar  medal  to  Mr.  E.  Wills, 
Winchester  Road,  Southampton,  for  a.  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  and  floral  designs. 

Research  Scholarships  in  Agricultural 

Science. — Tlie  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  have  awarded  Research  Scholarships 
in  Agricultural  Science  to  the  following  gentle- 
men :— P.  G.  B.ULEY,  B.A.  (Camb.);  J.  Clay- 
ton, B.A.  (Camb.) ;  J.  T.  Edwards,  M.R.C.V.S.  ; 
E.  T.  Halnan,  B.A.  (Camb.) ;  J.  Hammond,  B.A. 
(Camb.);  J.  A.  Hanley,  A.R.C.S.  ;  G.  E.  John- 
son, M.Sc.  (Birm.);  C.  G.  P.  L.AiDL.w,  B.A. 
(Camb.);  A.  E.  Lechmere,  M.Sc.  (Bristol),; 
J.  W.  Lesley.  B.A.  (Camb.);  A.  Neville, 
B.Sc.  (London);  F.LC,  F.C.S.  ;  G.  T.  Spinks, 
B.A.  (Camb.).  These  scholarships  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
for  th«  promotion  of  scientific  research  in 
agriculture,  for  the  purposes  of  which  the  Trea- 
sury have  sanctioned  a  grant  to  the  Board  from 
the  Development  Fund.  The  scholarships,  which 
ars  of  the  annual  value  of  £150,  and  are  tenable 
for  three  years,  have  been  established  in  order 
to  train  promising  students,  under  suitable  super- 
vision, with  a  view  to  their  contributing  to  the 
development  of  agriculture,  either  by  carrying 
out  independent  research  or  by  acting  in  an  ad- 
\!3'.-ry  capacity  to  agriculturists. 

Primula  kewensis.  —  The  history  of  the 
accjuisition  of  fertility  on  the  part  of  this  hybrid 
is  extraordinarily  interesting.  Raised  at  Kew  in 
1899  from  a  chance  seedling  found  among  a  batch 
of  P.  floribunda,  P.  kewensis,  which  is  a  hybrid 
between  P.  floribunda  and  P.  verticillata,  was  at 
fii'st.  and  remained  for  some  years,  absolutely 
sterile.  The  .sterile  plants  occurred  in  one  form 
only,  named  thrum-eyed  (short  styled).  After 
some  years,  however,  a  single  pin-eyed  plant 
was  discovered  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurseries. 
This  plant  w-as,  as  we  learn  from  Messr.-;.  Veitch, 
remarkable  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
its  main  inflorescence  bore  pin-eyed  (long  styled) 
flowers.  In  the  second  place,  though  the  style 
of  the.se  flowers  was  long  the  stamens  w-ei'e  in  the 
position  which  they  occupy  in  thrum-ej«d  flowers. 
In  other  words,  these  flowei-s,  though  pin-eyed,  as 
judged  by  their  styles,  were  thrum-eyed,  so  far  as 
their  stamens  w-ere  concerned.  In  the  third  place, 
other  inflorescences  which  developed  on  this  long- 
styled  plant  bore  ordinary  thrum-eyed  flowers. 
Self  pollination  of  the  pin-eyed  flowers  resulted  in 
the  production  of  good  seed,  from  which  has  been 
raised  all  the  fertile  plants  of  P.  kewensis  now 
in  cultivation. 

Male  and  Female  Seeds  in  Dioecious 
Plants.  —  I'rofessor  Ciesielski,  of  Lwow,  has 
just  published  a  paper  stating  that  he  has 
discovered  the  secret  of  sex,  and  that  he  can 
produce  at  will  "  male  "  or  "  female  "  seeds.  This 
question  must,  of  course,  be  investigated  in 
plants  where  the  sexes  are  completely  separate, 
and,  for  ease  in  investigation,  plants  wlixh 
mature  in  a  single  year  should  be  used.  Pro- 
fessor Ciesielski  selected  Cannabis  sativa,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  rarity  with  which  stamens 
appear  in  the  female  flowers,  though,  in  other 
dioecious  plants  this  is  not  uncommon.  He  began 
his  experiments  in  Breslau,  in  1871,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  late  Professor  Goeppert,  and 
during  the  first  six  years  he  proved  that  density 
of  planting,  the  phase  of  the  moon  when  the 
seeds  were  -sown,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  ex- 
posure to  drought,   variation  in  manuring,   and 


the  part  of  the  inflorescence  where  the  seeds 
were  matiu'ed,  were  all  alike  of  no  importance. 
In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  proportion  of  male 
and  female  plants  vary  appreciably  from  th? 
average  given  by  unselected  seeds  ;  and  in  no  case 
did  eithar  sex  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  the  year  1877,  having  planted  out  his  female 
plants  a  full  hundred  yards  from  the  male  ones, 
with  buildings  between,  he  pollinated  them  arti- 
ficially. He  carefully  cut  off  the  male  in- 
florescences and  simply  shook  the  pollen  out  over 
tlie  female  ones.  The  inflorescences  were  cut  in 
the  morning,  and  one  bed  of  female  plants  was 
pollinated  at  sunrise,  while  another,  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  pollinated  at  sunset.  The  seeds  of 
the  former  gave  no  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  male 
plants  :  those  of  the  latter  no  less  than  92  per 
cent,  of  female  plants.  This  striking  result  in- 
duced Pi'ofessor  Ciesielski  to  carry  out  a  more 
accurate  experiment,  and  in  the  next  year  he 
put  three  female  plants  in  one  case  and  three  in 
another,  and  fertilised  them  by  transference  of 
pollen  with  a  brush.  For  fertilising  the  first 
group  he  u.'-.ed  pollen  from  anthers  which  were 
just  beginning  to  open,  and  transferred  it  at  once 
to  the  stigmas  :  for  the  other  group  he  used 
pollen  which  had  been  collected  in  the  morning 
and  kept  in  a  paper  envelope  till  evening.  The 
first  group  produced  120  seeds,  of  which  112 
grew,  and  105  were  males  :  the  second  produced 
95  seeds,  of  which  89  grew,  every  one  of  which 
was  a  female  plant.  This  experiment  he  re- 
peated on  several  occasions,  and,  invariably,  with 
a  similar  result,  leading  him  to  formulate  the  law 
that  sex  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  impreg- 
nating pollen,  fresh  pollen  producing  males,  and 
pollen  which  is  not  fresh  producing  females. 
Further  experiments  were  made  to  see  if  there 
were  any  physical  characters  by  which  the  male 
seeds  could  be  distinguished  from  the  female 
ones  before  .sowing,  but  no  distinctive  feature 
could  be  discovered.  Since  completing  his  ex- 
periments on  plants,  Professor  Ciesielski  has 
made  a  series  of  experiments — much  fewer  in 
number  and  less  striking — on  animals,  which 
suggest  that  a  similar  law  holds  good  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  though,  naturally,  the  condi- 
tions there  are  not  so  fully  under  the  experi- 
menter's control.  The  cautious  will  demand 
further  evidence  before  accepting  this  invitingly 
simple  theory. 

Nitrogen  Gathering  Plants.- A  brief  and 

well-illustrated  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  plants  which  are  capable  of  fi.ving  nitrogen 
is  supplied  by  Mr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  in  the 
Year-book  of  the  Department  of  Agi-iculture 
(U.S.A.)  for  1910.  So  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  the  power  of  bringing  free  nitrogen  into 
combination  is  limited  to  certain  bacteria,  and 
possibly  some  few  fungi  and  algse.  Of  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  some  occur  free  in  the  soil  and 
some  live  in  association  with  the  roots  of  the 
higher  plants.  The  chief  of  the  former  free- 
living  class  are  species  of  Clostridium  and  of 
Azotobacter  :"  to  the  latter  class  belong  the  bac- 
teria which  occur  in  the  root  nodules  of  legumi- 
nous and  other  plants.  The  root-nodules  are 
produced  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
nodule  bacteria,  and  are,  in  many  cases,  abnor- 
mally developed  lateral  roots.  The  shape 
and  size  of  root-nodules  vary  very  con- 
siderably, and  the  shapes  v.hich  they  assume 
range  from  small  i^pherical  swellings  in  Pea, 
Bean.  Vetch  and  Gorse,  through  coral-like,  much- 
branched  structures  in  the  Alder  and  various 
Cycads,  to  masses  as  large  as  a  cricket  ball  in 
the  Velvet  Bean  (Stizolobium  duringianum). 
As  just  indicated,  the  noduUs  and  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  which  produce  them  are  not  con- 
fined to  leguminous  plants.  Up  to  the  present 
thev    have    been    found    on    the    following    non- 


leguminous  plants  : — Alder,  Ceanothus  america- 
nus  (New  Jersey  Tree),  Ceanothus  velutinus, 
Lepargyrea  canadensis,  Eleagnus  argentea, 
Comptonia  peregrina  and,  curiously  enough, 
various  Cycads,  including  Cycas  circinalis,  C. 
Seemannii  and  Encephalartos  horridus. 

Publications  Received.  — 7oa>na/  of  Agri' 
cultural  Science,  vol,  iv  ,  pait  2.  October. 
(Cambridge  :   Uni\erMiy  Press  )     Price  5s.  net. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Meconopsis  iNTEGRiFOLiA  (see  p.  353). — 
The  only  difliculty  I  have  found  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  plant  is  in  getting  the  seeds  to  ger- 
minate. Both  home-saved  and  purchased  seeds 
have  failed  alike  in  this  respect,  although  the 
seeds  appeared  to  be  perfect  and  were  treated 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  M.  racemosa,  which 
usually  come  up  as  thickly  as  Mustard  and  Cress 
Seeds  of  M.  racemosa  are  sown  soon  after  ripen- 
ing, and  the  seedlings  kept  in  a  cool,  moist  pit 
unck'r  glass  until  they  are  fit  for  planting  out. 
It  is  a  pity  M.  integrifolia  does  not  succeed  in  a 
like  manner,  as  it  i.«  such  a  glorious  plant  when 
it  docs  well.  The  fir.st  two  plants  we  had  grew 
upwards  of  3  feet  in  height  and  flowered  well ; 
the  only  care  they  received  after  planting  out 
was  protection  of  their  centres  from  wet  during 
the  wint-er.  11'.  //.  Divers,  Bdvolr  Castit  Gar- 
chii",  Grantham. 

An  Old  Dutch  Flower  "Master";  and 
Italian  Pergolas.  — .\t  the  present  time  there 
can  scarcely  be  fewer  than  20  shows  of  pictures 
— representing  almost  every  school  of  painters, 
ancient  and  modern — in  London  alone.  At  the 
Grafton  Galleries  there  is  a  collection  of  Old 
Masters,  lent  by  private  owners,  the  receipts  are 
to  go  to  the  "  National  Arts  Collection  Fund." 
Amongst  other  treasures  there  is  one  canvas  of 
special  interest  by  reason  of  its  subject.  It  is  a 
"still-life"  group,  representing  a  collection  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  arranged  on  a  table  of  yellow 
stone.  The  picture  is  large — at  least  6  feet  long 
— and  presents  a  magnificent  feast  of  colour. 
Roses,  Grapes,  Pears  and  Peaches  delight  the 
eye  with  their  luscious  reds,  greens  and  yellows: 
they  are  charmingly  grouped  in  a  basket  on  a. 
blue  velvet  cloth.  Besides  them,  a  blue  and 
white  bowl  displays  its  contents — a  scarlet  lob- 
ster, surrounded  by  various  appropriate  objects ; 
a  cut  Lemon,  bread,  a  Pomegranate.  The  claim 
of  the  painting  to  the  quality  of  "still  life"  is 
jeopardised  by  the  presence  of  a  disconsolate- 
looking  parrot — chained  to  a  perched  just  above, 
and  out  of  reach  of.  the  dainties  on  the  table 
below,  and  n  monkey,  of  evidently  mischievous 
intent,  who,  seated  comfortably  between  a  bundle 
of  Asparagus  and  a  Cauliflower,  is  holding  up  a 
bunch  of  Grapes,,  intended  to  form  part  of  the 
impending  banquet.  The  painting  is  by  Pieter 
de  Ring,  and  is  dated  1660.  So  brilliant  a  piece 
of  colour,  in  full  preservation,  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  craftsmanship  and  chemical  skill  of 
the  oil  painters  of  the  early  Dutch  school,  the 
members  of  which  ground  and  mixed  (or 
"made")  their  colours,  as  well  as  using  them. 
At  the  Modern  Gallery,  E.  Philip  Cormsh  is  hold- 
ing an  exhibition  of  his  work,  and  garden  lovers 
will  do  well  to  visit  this,  if  only  to  see  a  charming 
sketch  entitled  "  The  Vine  Pergola."  This  pic- 
ture gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  colouring  of 
Southern  Italy  ;  the  strong  sunlight,  so  character- 
istic of  the  country,  is  well  represented.  The 
peculiar  methods  of  training  vines  in  this  part  of 
Europe  are  well  worth  observation ;  these  are 
planted  on  each  side  of  a  garden  walk,  and 
trained  over  a  framework  formed  of  light  Bamboo 
poles  placed  at  right  angles,  and  the  interlacing 
leaves  and  tendrils  overhead  form  a  delightful 
shelter  from  the  noontide  sun.  The  subject  is 
very  successfully  handled  by  Jlr.  Cormsh  ;  the 
deep  purples  of  the  cast  shadows,  chequered  by 
the  sunbeams  filtering  through  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  dancing  leaves,  give  an  air  of  charming 
reality  to  the  scene,  and  a  few  white  goats,  well 
drawn,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  localitv,  complete  this  clever  sketch. 
Nary  L.  BreahelL 
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Give  the  Journeyman  a  Chance  :— I  read 

with  interest  Itinjal  Journexjman'n  note  re  the 
pruning  of  vines.  I  would  remind  him  that  the 
pruning  of  vines  is  a  very  simple  matter  com- 
pared with  the  pruning  of  hardy  fruits,  including 
Peaches.  Does  Royal  Journeyman  understand 
this  work,  or  does  he  think  it  degrading  to  prune 
a  Gooseberry  or  Currant  ?  If  he  observes  closely, 
he  will  see  that  the  pruning  of  vines  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter.     J.  S'.  II. 

No    doubt,    at    first    sight,    A    Royal 

Journeyman  would  appear  to  have  a  grievance, 
in  that,  as  he  says,  "  Journeymen  are  seldom 
allowed  to  assist  with  the  pruning  of  vines,  &c." 
It  may  be  admitted  that  every  young  man  who 
aspires  to  the  position  of  head  gardener  must 
know  how  to  prune ;  but  I  do  not  think  very 
much  knowledge  would  be  gained  by  "  assist- 
ing." as  I  understand  the  word.  For  instance, 
a  man  nnght  be  one  of  two  pruning  a  Peach 
tree,  yet  he  might  work  in  this  -way  for  a  long 
time  and  never  learn  to  do  the  work  alone. 
Keen  observation  of  what  is  being,  or  has  been, 
done,  supplemented  by  a  few  e.\pIanatory  re- 
marks and  a  close  study  of  good  works  on  prun- 
ing by  thoroughly  practical  men,  are  necessary. 
After  all,  the  main  point  is  to  grasp  the  object 
of  pruning,  the  end  which  is  to  be  gained.  I 
have  seen  many  a  tree  which  has  been  cut,  but 
in  no  sense  pruned  ;  and  many  a  man  will  learn 
more  by  keen  observation  than  another  by 
any  amount  of  assisting.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  system  at  present  in 
vogue  in  private  gardens  does  not  allow  much 
time  for  the  foreman  or  head  gardener  to  super- 
vise the  journeymen's  pruning ;  the  time  thus 
employed  would  be  twice  as  long  as  that  re- 
quired by  one  who  understood  the  work.  This  is 
a  point  which  should  be  considered.  In  many 
cases  time  is  found  by  the  foreman  or  head 
gardener  during  the  pruning  operation  to  explain 
the  meth'-d  to  an  enquiring  journeyman  ;  and  if 
attention  has  been  paid,  the  journeyman  should 
be  able  afterwards  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
thlis  gained.  In  large  gardens,  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  fruit  trees,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  a  request  were  made  by  an  intelligent  journey- 
man to  be  allowed  to  prune  a  tree  or  a  vine  rod, 
permission  would  be  granted  readily.  I  need  not 
say  that  the  head  gardener  would  desire  to  satisfy 
himself  that  such  a  request  was  really  made  with 
the  object  of  gaining  knowledge  and  experience; 
but  the  next  .season's  crop  depends  so  much  on 
judicious  and  careful  pruning,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  gardener  might  suffer  considerably  if 
a  reallv  serious  error  wer?  made.  I/racI  (i'ar- 
(len-r.  ' 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees  in  Battersea 
Park.  -Many  frequenters  of  London's  West- 
End  [)arks  aifd  gardens  do  not  know  the  beauties 
of  Battersea  Park,  which,  being  "over  the 
water,"  is  .somewhat  neglected,  particularly  by 
strangers.  One  of  the  newest  features  on  the 
Albert  Bridge  (west)  side  is  a  Japanese  gar- 
den raiaed  on  an  ornamental  stand,  some  3 
feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  spare  of  about 
12  by  16  feet  there  is  a  diminutive  and  typical 
Japanese  land.scapp  with  wooded  slopes,  crowned 
by  temples  and  palaces,  and  banks  shelving  down 
to  a  winding  water-track  crossed  by  bridges. 
Kew  of  the  trees  are  more  than  a  foot  in  height, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  3  to  6  inches. 
There  is  a  "  flowering  Cherry  "  42  years  old, 
under  1  foot,  and  a  Japanese  Maple,  planted  in 
1858,  about  7  inches  high.  The  White  Cedar  (3 
to  6  inches  high)  is  the  most  effective  species  in 
the  perfection  of  its  form,  and  a  group  of  these 
dwarf  Cedar  trees,  arranged  on  a  sloping  rock, 
gives  all  the  illusion  of  a  pictured  forest  scene. 
Near  bv  is  a  table  of  Dates.  Cedar  trees,  planted 
in  1825.  have  attained  the  height  of  1  foot  7 
inches !  Other  specie."*  are  Japanese  Cedar, 
Buxus  sempervir^ns  and  Pinus  pentaphylla. 
Round  the  raised  garden  are  arranged  other 
somewhat  larger  specimens  of  dwarfed  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  general  impression  produced  by 
these  miniature  gardens  is  depressing,  probably 
because  the  majority  oi  the  trees  are  evergreen, 
and  so  dark  and  gloomy  in  colour.  A  charming 
exception  is  the  Japanese  Maple,  which  en- 
liven.s  the  fairy  scene  with  its  fan-shaped 
leaves  of  rosy-red.  The  main  defect  in  the  dwarf- 
ing of  trees  is  that  the  size  of  the  leaves  cannot 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
growth,  and  .so,  in  many  ea.^es,  the  effect  result- 
ing is  merely  that  of  a  detached  bough  planted, 
instead  of  a  perfect  tree.     Mary  L.  Drcakell. 


Market    Growing    and    Low    Prices.  — 

The  article  on  tliis  subject  on  p.  319  deals 
principally  with  the  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  Tomatos  and  the  hardships  thereby  in- 
flicted on  the  small  grower  who  still  takes  his 
produce  to  market.  With  regard  to  decorative 
plants  and  flowers  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  I 
was  from  35  to  40  years  ago  engaged  in  that 
branch  of  horticulture,  and  I  often  think  what 
a  golden  age  it  was  for  the  producer  compared 
with  the  present  time.  The  system  of  retarding 
different  subjects  has  quite  "revolutionised  the 
culture  of  many  popular  flowers  and  the  lower 
prices  contrasted  with  the  period  I  name  are 
extraordinary.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cost  of  production  is  now  quite  equal  to  what 
it  was  then,  hence  the  market-grower  of  the  70's 
may  reasonably  refer  to  the  good  old  times. 
Among  the  subjects  which  I  handled  in 
those  far-off  days,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  stands 
out  prominently.  The  only  way  to  get  these  in 
flower  early  was  to  obtain  well  ripened  Berlin 
crowns  and  force  them  hard,  to  have  them  in 
bloom  by  Christmas.  The  price  that  good 
flower  spikes  realised  at  that  season,  and 
often  for  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
was  8s.  per  dozen  wholesale,  a  price  to 
make  a  present-day  grower's  mouth  water. 
From  12s.  to  15s.  a  dozen  for  Maidenhair 
Ferns  in  48-sized  pots,  and  30s,  when  grown 
in  6-inch  pots,  was  a  common  price  in  those  days. 
Palms,  tLK),  used  to  realise  high  prices,  the  prin- 
cipal sorts  available  being  Livistonia  chinensis 
(Latania  borbonica)  and  Hyophorbe  (Areca) 
lutescens,  for  the  Kentias  and  Cocos  Weddelli- 
ana  were  at  that  time  rare.  Of  present-day 
popular  subjects  then  unknown  to  the  market- 
grower  may  be  mentioned  Marguerites,  double 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Rambler  Roses, 
while  the  different  species  of  Lilium  w-erc  but 
little  grown.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  not  much 
employed  for  winter  flowering,  but  large  quan- 
tities of  a  good  form  of  Tropieolum  Lobbianum 
used  to  be  cultivated.      11'. 

JUDQING  AT  THE  FflUiT  SHOW, — !t  13  evident 
that  my  letter  on  p.  310  touched  a  rather  tender 
spot,  as  .-1  Judge  appears  to  resent  the  question 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  What 
I  referred  to  was  a  general  complaint  amongst  the 
exhibitors  at  this  particular  show.  A  Judijt 
docs  not  refute  my  point,  that  it  is  not  the 
correct  thing  for  judges  to  intermingle  with  the 
exhibitors  during  the  time  the  exhibits  are  being 
staged.  If  .-1  Judije  reads  my  note  again  he  will 
find  that  I  did  not  suggest  that  any  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  Show  acted  un- 
fairly. What  I  contend  is  that  it  is  unfair 
for  judges  to  be  present  during  the  time  of 
staging  the  exhibits,  and  all  thinking  persons 
will  hold  the  same  view.  With  regard  to  the 
point  raised  by  him  of  not  knowing  before  the 
exhibitors  had  left  the  hall  what  classes  he  was 
to  adjudicate  upon,  what  would  it  matter,  if 
he  had  been  privileged  to  a  general  inspection  of 
the  whole  show  beforehand,  as  it  is  not  often  one 
sees  a  thing  one  minute  and  forgets  it  the  next? 
I  notice  that  A  Judge  did  not  clear  up  any  of  the 
points  raised  by  A.    Fairplay. 

Pollination  and  Setting  of  Fruit.  —Some 
months  ago  I  read  a  leading  article  in  your  paper 
on  the  subject  of  pollination  and  setting  of  fruit, 
and  since  that  time  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  many  of  my  gardener  acquaintances.  All 
agree  that  the  subject  has  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  sterility  in  certain 
varieties  of  fruits.  But  I  should  like  to  remark 
that  I  once  had  charge  for  many  years  of  a 
garden  where  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
secure  a  g(X)d  crop,  either  of  Greengage  Plum  or 
of  the  Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  usual 
cultural  conditions  were  all  present,  and  root- 
lifting  and  liming  of  the  land  were  resorted  to 
several  times.  Referring  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
John  Smith  (p.  310),  I  may  mention  that  within 
20  yards  of  the  trees  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
there  stood  a  large  tree  of  Siberian  Crab — usually 
full  of  fruits,  and  other  varieties  of  Apple  on  the 
same  plot  generally  gave  good  crops.  I  have 
seen  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  at  Gunton  Park,  in 
Norfolk,  fruiting  well  on  cordons  by  the  side 
of  the  paths,  a  considerable  distance  from  any 
other  Apple  trees,  and  with  no  Crab  trees  at  all 
with  reach.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  soil 
and  atmospheric  conditions  have  very  great  in- 
fluence.    Yorkshire  Gardener. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

NovE.MBER  21. — We  doubt  if  a  finer  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  flowers  has  been  seen  in  London  in 
November  than  the  show  held  on  Tuesday  last  in 
connection  with  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of 
this  Society.  A  large  number  of  visitors  was 
present,  and  at  times  the  Hail  was  crowded. 
Chrysanthemums  were  the  most  conspicuous  sub- 
jects, and  imposing  displays  of  these  flowers  were 
staged  by  nurserymen.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  put  up  ■ 
the  largest  group,  making  a  magnificent  display, 
principally  with  large  exhibition  blooms  arranged 
with  taste.  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  J. 
Peed  &  Son,  and  J.^mes  Veitch  &  Sons  also  con- 
tributed splendid  groups  in  this  section,  whilst 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  had  a  group  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemtims  in  an  infinite  variety  of  colours. 
Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  were  bright  ex- 
hibits of  Begonias,  Carnations,  Gesneras  and 
zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums,  whilst  a  magnificent 
group  of  Dahlias,  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  May 
&  Sons,  provided  further  variety.  The  Floral 
Committee  recommended  no  fewer  than  12 
Award.s  of  Merit. 

The  groups  of  Orchids  were  remai-kably  fine, 
most  of  the  usual  exhibitors  contributing  choice 
groups  or  individual  specimens.  The  Orchid 
Committee  recommended  five  First-class  Cei'tifi- 
cates  and  four  Awards  of  Merit. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  a 
larger  number  of  exhibits  to  inspect  than  usual, 
and  this  Committee  recommended  an  Award  of 
Merit  to  a  seedling  Apple.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  at  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lec- 
ture room,  when  Mr.  Edward  White  gave  an 
address  on  "  The  Roval  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  1912"  "  (see  p.  370). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  and  Henry  B. 
May  (Chairmen);  and  Messrs.  John  Green,  G. 
Reuthe,  A.  Kingsmill,  E.  A.  Bowles.  \V.  J.  Bean, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  Jennings,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  Chas.  Dixon, 
John  Dickson.  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.).  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson.  W.  P.  Thom.son,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  George  Paul,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcntt,  J.  VV.  Barr,  H.  B. 
Cranfield,  Walter  T.  Ware,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Her- 
bert J.   Cutbush. 

Lord  HiLLiNODON,  Hillingdon  House,  Ux- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  showed  numerous 
well-flowered  plants  of  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
including  the  varieties  Mrs,  Heal,  Ensign,  and 
Julius,  and  others  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
type.  The  inclusion  of  suitable  foliage  plants 
enhanced  the  effect.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  contributed  a  magnificent 
display  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  surpassing 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  exhibition.  The 
plants  were  superbly  grown  and  literally 
smothered  in  flowers.  This  firm  showed  two  new 
varieties,  one  of  which  received  an  Award.  The 
other  was  of  a  shade  of  rose  and  named  Rose 
Queen.  Amongst  the  older  sorts  Mrs.  Heal, 
Success,  Julius,  and  Ensign  were  all  good,  and  in 
some  cases  interspersed  amongst  white  and 
coloured  Bouvardias,  making  a  delightful  associa- 
tion. At  the  back  were  fruiting  plants  of  Calli- 
carpa  purpurea,  and  at  one  end  a  batch  of  the 
blue-flowered  Exacum  macranthum.  As  a  sepa- 
rate group.  Messi's.  Veitch  also  showed  a  largo 
exhibit  of  pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums.  These 
also  were  exceptionally  good,  such  varieties  as 
Primrose  Girl  (new).  Beauty  (pink).  Countess  of 
Egmont.  Elusive,  Mensa,  Exclusive,  E.  Nottell, 
and  Strawberry  being  shown  in  well-flowered 
dwarf  specimens.     (.Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  filled  a  large 
table  with  bright  batches  of  Gesnera  Orange 
King,  the  fine  trus.ses  of  bloom  showing  well 
against  the  ruby-marked,  velvety  leaves,  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  There  were  several 
dozen  pot  plants  of  the  Begonias,  all  freely 
bloomed  and  splendidly  trained.  The  exhibit 
was  completed  by  a  batch  of  small  plants  of 
Aucuba  vera  bearing  numbers  of  the  scarlet  ber- 
ries.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  showed 
a  large  exhibit  of  winter -flowering  Begonias,  pro- 
minence being  given  to  the  variety  Ensign,  with 
double  flowers  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  There  was 
also   a    collection    of    greenhouse    flowering    and 
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foliage  plants,  Orange  trees  in  bearing,  Skimmia 
japonica  in  berry,  and  a  batch  of  Carnations.  A 
.seedling  Carnation  of  promise  named  Mrs.  Wal- 
dorf Astor  has  a  yellow  ground  with  bright-red 
markings.  The  variety  Henderson's  Purple  is  of  a 
pure  magenta  shade,  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
blue  Carnation. 

ilessrs.  Stu.'IRT  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Carnations, 
making  a  very  pretty  group  with  epergnes  and 
vases  of  these  flowers.  A  large  stand  of  the 
fine  rosy-salmon  variety  Lady  Alington  was  in 
the  centre ;  other  good  varieties  were  Baroness  de 
Brienen,  a  new  sort  of  salmony-pink  colour ; 
Gloriosa,  clear  pink,  and  White  Wonder,  a  new 
variety  of  this  season's  introduction.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  showed  remark- 
ably fine  blooms  of  Carnations  of  the  perpetual- 
blooming  type.  Mandarin,  a  yellow-ground 
flower  striped  with  rose-pink  is  a  novelty ;  the 
blooms  are  large  and  of  good  form.  Amongst 
the  older  sorts,  Britannia  and  Scarlet  Glow  were 
pai-ticularly  good.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  All  wood  Bros.,  Wivelsfield  Nurseries, 
Haywards  Heath,  contributed  Carnations  of  the 
perpetual-blooming  type,  amongst  them  being 
the  new  White  Wonder,  which  recently  received 
an  Awai'd  of  Merit.  A  white-ground  Fancy 
named  Wivelsfield  Wonder,  j^Iay  Day  and  Mrs. 
R.  F.  Felton  were  conspicuous  amongst  others. 

Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  showed  posies  of  Strepto- 
carpus  from  the  fine  strain  of  these  flowers  in 
his  collection.  The  exhibit  demonstrated  the 
great  advance  made  with  this  pretty  greenhouse 
flower  in  recent  years.  This  exhibitor  also  filled 
a  table  with  varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
having  a  representative  collection  of  the  best 
sorts  in  cultivation. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
about  60  bunches  of  Zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
the  finest  in  their  respective  colours  being  Dublin 
(cerise),  New  York  (scarlet),  Madresfield  (purple). 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  (crimson),  Lady  Folke- 
stone (pink),  and  Snowstorm  (white).  This  firm 
also  showed  single  Chrysanthemums  arranged  as 
a  bank  of  colour,  the  tones  ranging  from  blush  to 
deepest  crimson.  A  selection  of  the  choicer  sorts 
includes  Cannell's  King,  Cannell's  Crimson, 
Mensa,  Lady  Furness  (a  distinct  shade  rosy-buff), 
Mr.  James  Rowley  (clear  yellow)  and  Sylvia  Slade 
(plum  purple).  Other  novelties  were  seedlings 
of  the  White  Honeysuckle,  having  rose  and  yel- 
low florets ;  Reine  du  Japon,  a  new  variety  of 
the  spidery  type,  and  very  quaint  in  appear- 
ance.    (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  again  showed  seed- 
ling Nerines  and  a  few  choice  Alpines  in  pots. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Alpines  and  hardy 
flowers,  also  a  pink  Carnation  named  Lady 
Jleyer. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries, 
Taunton,  showed  numerous  vases  of  Zonal-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  having  a  selection  of  the  most 
popular  varietie-i. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  80  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Davallia,  some  of  the  plants  being 
6  feet  high.  The  largest  specimens  were  D. 
tijiensis,  D.  f.  elegans,  and  D.  solida  superba. 
<.)ther  remarkably  fine  plants  were  D.  plumosus, 
D.  magnifica,  D.  heterophylla,  D.  retusa,  D.  par- 
vula,  D.  brasiliensis,  D.  Mooreana,  D.  rufa,  D. 
intermedia,  D.  platyphylla,  and  D.  Veitchii. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Jledal.') 

Chrysanthe.mums. 

Mr.  H-  J.  Jones's  fine  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums extended  the  entire  length  of  the  Hall  at 
the  end  opposite  to  the  clock.  Big  Japanese 
blooms,  in  tall  stands,  decoi-ated  with  autumn 
foliage  and  brightly-coloured  Codiaeums,  arose 
from  a  ground  of  vases  of  single  and  decorative 
varieties,  interspersed  with  Ferns,  Palms, 
Asparagus  plumosus,  and  other  greenery. 
Nearer  the  front  were  handsome  vases  filled 
with  big  posies  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  here 
and  there  a  charmingly-arranged  basket  of  some 
choice  decorative  variety,  the  whole  being  edged 
with  a  green  band  of  small  Ferns.  The  exhibit 
was  in.  every  respect  an  excellent  one,  and  com- 
priseA  a  large  number  of  novelties,  as  well  as 
the  choicer  sorts  of  former  seasons.  Amongst 
those  of  recent  introduction  may  be  enumerated 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Roope  (yellow).  Bob  Pulling  (yel- 
low), G.  J.  Bier  (white),  Maguelonne  (a  creamy- 
white,  incurved  flower),  J.  Surrey  (crimson), 
and  Mme.  Mague  (an  incurved  flower  of  tiie 
Japanese  section).  Others  that  were  specially 
good  are  : — W.  H.  Iggulden,  Lady  Frances 
Ryder  (white),  Edith  Jamieson,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  and  E.  G.  Mocatta.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  showed 
a  large  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  as  a  floor 
group,  giving  prominence  to  their  fine  novelty, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble,  a  white,  Japanese  Chry- 
'  .santhemum,  of  the  best  exhibition  type.  Some 
of  I'-he  blooms  measured  31  inches  in  circum- 
fereiice.  They  were  disposed  as  a  tall  centre- 
piece, likened  by  some  to  a  cascade  of  wliite 
flowers.  A  basket  of  the  pink  single  Mrs.  W. 
Higgs  was  another  good  feature.  We  may 
enumei'ate  the  following  as  a  selection  of  the 
many  other  varieties  : — Margaret  Lloyd  (a 
single,  of  rosy,  terra-cotta  shade).  Miss  A. 
Brooker  (a  new  decorative  variety,  of  rich  crim- 
son colour,  showing  a  paler  reverse),  Josephine 
(a  pretty  yellow  single),  Mensa  (white).  Golden 
King,  Caledonia  (pink),  Merstham  Gem  (crim- 
son), and  Crimson  Jewel,  these  being  all  of  the 
single  type.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  e::hibited  a  floor  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum, as  at  the  last  meeting.  On  this  occasion, 
prominence  was  given  to  a  new  yellow  decorative 
variety  named  Mr.  Rider  Bird.  The  pretty, 
white  single  Felicity,  Merstham  Jewel  (ruby- 
bronze),  Doreen  (yellow),  and  Delphinus  (vei'y 
faint  purplish-rose)  were  other  varieties  of 
special  interest.     (Silver  Flora  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Williams  &  Sons,  Manor  House 
Nurseries,  Cardiff,  showed  a  bright  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  including  several  seedlings 
raised  from  the  well-known  Lady  Talbot  variety. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devonshire, 
showed  novelties  in  Chrysanthemums,  including 
Sir  Frederick  (a  fine  crimson-coloured  single), 
Godfrey's  Crimson  (a  decorative"  variety),  and 
Reginald  Godfrey  (a  single,  of  clear  yellow 
colour). 

Mr.  James  Box,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  displayed  a 
tall  group  of  Chrysanthemums  against  the  wail 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance.  The  exhibit 
was  well  arranged,  a  tall  epergne  of  the  beautiful 
white  single  Mensa  forming  a  pleasing  centre- 
piece.    (Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  &  Page,  Chislehurst, 
Kent,  showed  Chrysanthemums  of  the  decorative 
type.  Some  of  the  singles  were  remarkably 
pretty,  such  as  Mrs.  William  Buckingham  (rose 
pink),  Mensa  (white),  and  Cannell's  Crimson. 

J.  Clayton,  Esq.,  Oak  Bank,  Newhaw  Road, 
Addlestone,  showed  a  dozen  vases  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums of  well-known  sorts. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a 
corner  group  of  Chrysai,*hemum  seedlnigs,  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  February  of  this  year.  The 
growing  of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  an  annual  is 
a  comparatively  new  departure.  The  flowers  pre- 
sented a  wide  range  of  colours. 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Nurseryman,  Swanley,  dis- 
l)layed  a  collection  of  Carnations  of  the  type  cul- 
tivated by  market-growers.  This  firm  always 
.shows  well,  and  on  this  occasion  their  finest 
flowers  were  Dr.  Stores,  a  pink  variety  with  nar- 
row florets ;  Mensa,  Kathleen  May,  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  crimson  varieties;  Cannell's  Crim- 
son, also  a  fine  rich  colour;  Edith  Pagram.  and 
Constance  (white),     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Major  G.  F.  Whitmore,  The  Glebe  Wood, 
Methwold,  Norfolk,  exhibited  Tobacco  as  dried 
leaves  and  manufactured  ready  for  use  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  cultivating  this  crop  pro- 
fitably in  this  country. 

Awards  of  Merit, 
Begonia  Fascinator. — Messrs.  J.\mes  Veitch 
&  Sons  showed  another  first-cla-ss  novelty  in 
winter-flowering  Begonias  obtained  from  cross- 
ing Begonia  socotrana  with  the  tuberous-rooted 
varieties.  The  novelty  known  as  Fascinator  was 
shown  as  a  perfect  specimen,  covered  with  the 
most  gorgeous  flowers  of  a  salmony-yellow  tint 
over  red. 

C'msalpinia  pulche.rrima. — This  is  a  very  old 
inhabitant  of  the  plant  stove,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies  towards  the  close 
of  the  17th  century.     It  is  a  prickly  shrub,  10  or 


12  feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  rich  orange- 
coloiu'ed  flowers,  produced  on  long  pedicels.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Leguminoceie,  and 
was  formerly  known  in  gardens  as  Poinceana 
pulcherrima.  An  allied  species  named  Regia  is 
known  as  the  Royal  Peacock  flower.  Shown  by 
G,  Evans,  Esq.,  Baldock, 

Chri/santhe.mum  "Mrs.  Walter  Heiniu'' 
(single), — A  fine  crimson  variety  having  a  raised 
yellow  disc.  The  blooms  last  fresh  for  a  long 
time,  making  the  variety  especially  valuable  for 
market  purposes. 

C.  "  Thomas  Page." — This  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  the  type  cultivated  for  market ;  the 
bright  pink  florets  are  remarkably  pretty,  the 
tint  being  pure.  The  plant  is  a  very  vigorous, 
grower,  and  profuse  in  flowering.  Both  these 
were  shown  by  Jlr,  Page,  Tangley  Nursery, 
Hampton, 

C.  "  (iuilfrei/'s  Perfection  "  (Anemone). — 
The  ray  florets  are  white,  and  the  Anemone 
centre  ivory  colour.  Some  of  the  sprays  were 
shown  naturally  grown,  but  others  were  dis- 
budded. The  flower  is  very  suitable  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  has  a  remarkable  lasting 
quality.     Shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 

O.  "  Miss  Marr/aret  Gray  "  (single), — The 
florets  are  of  a  rich  apricot-bronze  coloiu-  with  a 
faint  rase  flush,  producing  a  beautiful  sheen. 

C.  "  Miss  Phyllis  Bryant  "  (single), — A  large 
flower  of  pale  sulphur  yellow  colour,  the  several 
rows  of  florets  drooping  pleasingly  at  the  tips. 
The  variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  type.  Both 
these  were  shown  by  Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley. 

C.  Lorbury  Yellow. — This  is  a  decorative 
variety  with  very  smooth,  reflexed  flowei's  of 
moderate  size  even  when  thinned  ;  the  colour  is 
a  pleasing  yellow.     Shown  by  Mr.  George  Kent. 

C  Margery  Lloyil. — A  very  large,  single 
flower  of  light  chestnut  colour,  with  a  lightei' 
tint  round  the  disc. 

V.  Merstham  Gem. — An  orange-coloured, 
single  flower  with  yellowish  ring  around  the 
disc, 

C.  Josephine. — A  very  large,  neatly-formed 
flower  of  pure  yellow.  These  three  varietiag 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells,  Ltd. 

C.  Primrose  Girl. — This  variety  flowers  best 
as  dwarf  specimens  not  more  than  15  inches  in 
height.  The  single  flowers  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  yellow,  and  the  variety  may  be  recom- 
mended as  extremely  valuable  for  decorative 
purposes.  Shown  by  .Messrs,  J,  Veitch  tt 
Sons,  Ltd, 

Orchid   Committee. 

I'reseni:  J,  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  tliL> 
Chair) ;  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart,,  and  Messr.*. 
Jas  O'Brien  (hon,  sec),  Harry  J,  Veitch,  R,  C!. 
Thwaites,  F,  J,  Hanbury,  W.  Thompson,  F,  M. 
Ogilvie,  A.  A.  McBean,  T.  Armstrong.  J. 
Charlesworth,  J,  Cypher,  W,  H.  Hatcher,  J,  E. 
Shill,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A,  Dye,  W,  H,  White, 
Gurney  Wilson,  J,  Wilson  Potter,  W,  Bolton, 
W,  Cobb,  J,  S.  Moss,  C.  J.  Lucas,  and  de  B. 
Crawshay. 

Orchids  were  a  great  feature  in  the  show,  and 
a  large  number  of  novelties  were  submitted  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter) 
was  awarded  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  for  a 
grand  group  of  artistically-arranged  Orchids, 
principally  Vanda  coerulea,  this  species  being 
grouped  in  three  elevated  masses  with  a  backing 
of  Cocos  plumosus.  The  plants  were  finely  grown 
and  well  flowered,  the  largest  specimen  having 
six  spikes.  The  front  was  filled  in  with  gcxid 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderte,  the 
central  plant  having  40  flowers  ;  other  varietie.s 
of  C.  insigne;  C.  Lord  Blandford,  a  pretty 
Hower  like  a  finely-spotted  C.  nit«ns  ;  C.  Baron 
Schroder,  and  other  hybrids ;  and  the  richly- 
coloured  Cattleya  labia ta  "  Blenheim  "  variety, 

H.  S,  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day)  was  awarded  a_  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  effective  group  .of  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  including  the  handsome  variety 
Schofieldiana,  white  with  pink  lip  ;  C.  Iris,  and 
other  hybrid  Cattleyas ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Felicia 
Ooodson's  variety  of  charming  colour;  L.-C. 
Decia.  and  other  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,     and     Odontiodas,      Cypripedium     insigne 
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S:uider«  was  displayed  along  the  front,  with  C. 
i-allosum  Sander;e,  C.  .Maudis,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Ch.4jiles\vorth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  :Medal  for 
a  select  group  in  which  were  many  interesting 
hybrids.  A  batch  of  the  bright  orange-scarlet 
Epidendrura  vitellinum  autumnale.  another  of 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  including  the  white 
variety  Schotieldiana,  some  hybrid  Cattleyas  of 
which  a  special  form  of  C.  Venus  and  some 
brightly-coloured  C.  Fabia  were  very  attractive, 
ilessrs.  S.4NDEK  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  received 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  interesting 
group  in  which  were  a  batch  of  home-raised 
Cattleya  Hardyana,  varying  in  colour ;  brightly- 
coloured  C.  Fabia :  a  "large  number  of  Lielia 
Perrinii  crosses,  including  L.-C.  Lady  Roth- 
schild, L.-G.  Statteriana,  and  L.-C.  Decia.  A 
good  selection  of  Cypripediums,  Tainia  barbata, 
Bulbophyllum  cylindraceum,  Coelogyne  Swani- 
ana,  Bulbophyllum  Careyanum,  B.  (lone) 
paieaceum,  and  others  of  botanical  interest. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons.  Cheltenham,  were 
a\varded  a  Silver  Flora  iledal  for  a  fine  group, 
principally  of  good  Cypripediums,  among  which 
handsome  forms  of  C.  insigne,  C.  Leeanum,  C. 
Tityus,  C.  Leeano-Swinburnei,  C.  Germaine 
Opoix,  C.  Thalia,  and  C.  Felicity  were  con- 
spicuous. Other  showy  Orchids  were  arranged 
with  them,  the  whole  forming  an  effective  dis- 
play. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Hassali.  &  Co.,  Southgate,  for  a  group 
of  varieties  of  Cattleya  Clarkiie  of  special  in- 
terest, C.  labiata,  C.  Fabia,  L^lioCattleya 
l^ambeauiana,  a  batch  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
Harefield  Hall,  C.  i.  Sanderse  and  other  varieties, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  remarkable  Angrse- 
cum  infundibulare  with  one  very  large  white- 
lipped  flower. 

-Messrs.  J.  and  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  very  pretty  group  for  which  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Prominent  plants 
were  a  fine  blue  Vanda  ca-rulea  set  up  with 
brightly  coloured  Cattleya  Fabia  Vigeriana;  a 
few  good  forms  of  C.  labiata,  including  a  very 
c  lear  white  form  with  no  colour  on  the  lip  ;  C. 
Holmstaedtiana,  very  pretty  and  novel ;  good 
forms  of  C.  Leeanum,  including  Clinkaberry- 
anum  and  giganteum ;  some  specially  good 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  Harryanum,  and  the 
new  white  Brasso-Cattleya  Leucolhaea.  (See 
Awards.) 

Mr;  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
was  voted  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group 
of  handsome  Cypripediums,  among  which  were 
noted  the  showy  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Welles- 
ley,  C.  Priam  magnificum,  a  long  Way  the  best 
of  the  forms  of  C.  Priam  ;  C.  Fairrieanum  with 
six  blooms ;  C.  Germaine  Opoix,  C.  Actaeus 
Fowlerianum,  C.  Leeanum  Corona,  and  other 
varieties;  Cattleya  Hardyana,  C.  Fabia,  and 
La?lio-Cattleya  Lambeauiana. 

Messrs.  W.  Baylor  Hartlanu  &  Son,  Cork, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective 
display  of  hybrids  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana,  the 
showiest  being  some  excellent  varieties  of  C. 
Portia.  A  good  lot  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Hare- 
fit  Id  Hall,  0.  i.  Sanderae,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis 
W'ellesley,  and  C.  Rosseltii  were  also  included. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of 
the  beautiful  pure-white  Calanthe  Harrisii,  whoso 
flowers  closely  resembled  the  C.  Cooksoniae  illus- 
trated in  the  last  issue  of  the  Garrlener.^' 
Clirimirh  ;  also  Cypripedium  James  O'Brien  (in- 
signe Harefield  Hall  X  Mons.  de  Curte),  a  large 
flower  like  a  darker  form  of  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall. 
Francis  WEr.r.ESi.EY,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Cattleya  labiata  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a  stately  white  form  with  a 
pure  pink  tint  on  the  lip.     (See  Awards.) 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  K.C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  splendid  plants  of 
Trichosma  suavis,  MaxiUaria  pficenicanthera  and 
M.  picta,  all  freely  flowered  and  delightfully 
fragrant,  Mr.  White  being  accorded  a  "  Cultural 
Commendation." 

Me.ssrs.  Edgar  &  Co.,  Woodford,  Essex,  showed 
a  fine  seedling  Cypripedium  insigne  with  very 
dark  spotting. 

The  Lady  Audley  Neeld,  Grittleton,  Chippen- 
ham, showed  Cypripedium  Grittleionense 
(Stevtnsii  x  Curtisii)  and  C.  Fascination  (Fasci- 
rator  x  insigne  Harefield  Hall). 

.Monsieur   AlAUiilCE   Mertens.   Ghent,   showed 


Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldii,  M.  Hveana,  and 
other  interesting  Orchids. 

Captain  Laycock,  Wiseton  Hall  (gr.  Mr. 
Musk),  sent  Loelio-Cattleya  Hy.  Greenwood  Lay- 
cock's  variety,  a  very  handsome  flower,  much 
larger  than  the  original. 

C.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr. 
Bucknell),  sent  Brasso-Cattleya  Mme.  Chas. 
Maroii  of  a  dark  rose  colour. 

-\\VARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Lidiu-Cattleya  I'rince  of  Orange.  (L.-C.  Hip- 
polyta  X  C.  Dowiana  uureaj,  from  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
George  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).— A  charming  hybrid  of  novel  colour, 
the  sepals  and  petals  bright  chrome-vellow,  the 
lip  intense  ruby-red.  The  spike  bore  seven 
flowers. 

Brano-Cattleya  Dighyano-Mom'uE  Ilolford's 
vartety  (li.  Digbyana  X  C.  ,Uo.v-.?i(c  Iteinecki- 
anaj,  from  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Holford, 
K.C.V.O.— Probably  the  largest  white  Brasso- 
Cattleya,  the  fine  flowers  being  broad  and  well 
expanded.  The  disc  of  the  fringed  lip  is  greenish- 
primrose,  the  base  having  rose  markings. 

Cypripedium  Chapmonii  \Ve$tonbirl  variety 
( hcllatuluiit  X  Curtisii),  from  Lieut.-Col.  Sir 
George  L.  Holford,  K.C.V.O.— Flowers  of  the 
largest  of  the  section,  cream-white,  heavily 
tinged  and  spotted  with  claret  purple. 

Odontoglosmm  Chione  ( pareiildi/c  unrecorded), 
from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Manches- 
ter (gr.  Mr.  Woodhouse).— A  grand  flower  with 
bright  purple  sepals  and  petals  with  white  tips, 
and  white  markings  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
The  lip  is  whit*  with  purple  spots  at  the  base. 

Odonloijlossum  Thais  (paren/oi/e  unrecorded), 
from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.— Resembling  one  of  the 
finest  blotched  0.  crispum,  but  with  broader  lip. 
Segments  heavily  blotched  with  rose-purple. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

LalioCattleya  JJenganii  (L.-C.  Cappei  x  C. 
/iowiana),  from  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Westfield,  Woking  (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins).— A 
novelty  of  good  size  and  rich  colour.  Sepals  and 
petals  golden-yellow  tinged  with  copper-red.  Lip 
glowing  ruby-crimson.     A  most  effective  hybrid. 

Cypripedium  Elatior  The  Shruhhery  variety 
(Leeanum  X  liarun  Schroder),  from  F.  M. 
Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Oxford  (gr.  Mr! 
Balmforth).— A  very  pretty,  dark-coloured 
hybrid  with  flat,  white  dorsal  sepal  heavily 
spotted  with  purple. 

Loilio-Cattleya  W .  J.  Bigg.-i  (parentage  un- 
known), from  W.  .1.  Biggs,  Esq.,  Browning 
Hoad,  Enfield. — .\  very  desirable  novelty,  with 
pretty  flowers  having  bronzy-yellow  sepals  and 
petals  and  dark  ruby-claret,  crimped  lip. 

/ira.'so-Cntt/eya  Leucothaa  (II.  Xodo.'a  X  C. 
Schriidercv),  from  Messrs.  .J.  &  .\.  .K.  .McBean, 
Cooksbridge.— Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  and  the 
flowers  of  good  shape  and  pure  wliilc. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Cheal,  Esq.  (in  tin*  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Vert,  W.  Popo,  W.  A.  Humjihreys,  G.  Keif, 
G.  Revnolds,  J.  Davis,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  J.  Jaques. 
G.  W'ythes,  .J.  Harrison.  O.  Thomas,  and  E. 
Beckett. 

Two  seedling  -Apples,  named  E.xcelsior  and 
Kedway,  the  latter  a  richly-coloured  fruit,  raised 
by  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
I'OPE,  of  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury. 
-Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  &  Son.s,  Ltd.,  King's  Road. 
Chelsea,  and  Lord  Hili.ingdon,  Uxbridge  (gr. 
-Mr.  A.  R.  Allan),  showed  fruits  of  Pear  Dana 
Hovey,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit  on 
November  24,  1908.  Lord  Hillingdon  also 
staged  12  dishes  of  choice  Pears,  including 
Duchesse  d'Angoulome,  Beurre  Diel,  Olivier  des 
Serres,  President  Barabe,  Easier  Beurre,  Passe 
Colman,  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  Duchesse  de 
Bordeaux.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

G.  W.  Tyser,  Esq.,  Mortimer,  Berkshire,  set 
up  a  collection  of  24  dishes  of  handsome,  well- 
coloured  Apples,  including  Pea,-^good's  Nonesuch, 
The  Queen,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Emperor  .Vlexander,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Court-pendu-plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Adams's  Pearmain. 

Mr.  J.  Rutherford  sent  from  Gastereaux, 
Nova  Scotia,  baskets  and  dishes  of  exceptionally 
fine  fruits  of  Calville  Blanc  Apple. 


An  interesting  exhibit  of  Apples  was  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Pope  from  Welford  Park  Gardens.  It 
consisted  of  32  diverse  varieties,  named  and  un- 
named, raised  by  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  such  a  col- 
lection as  probably  no  other  rai&er  could  equal. 
Ihere  were  excellent  fruits  of  such  well-known, 
although  comparatively  new  sorts,  as  Kin" 
Edward,  Hector  MacDonald,  Charles  Evre" 
Guelph.  Charles  Ross.  Excelsior,  Ella.  Rival,  En- 
core, and  The  Houblon.  (Silver  Banksian  -Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenhani  Hon.sc 
Hert.s.  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  exhibited  a  vciy 
superior  collection  of  Apples,  comprisini;  80 
dishes.  Varieties  specially  noticeable  were  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Potts's  Seedling,  Tower  of  Glaniis, 
Bismarck,  Mere  de  Menage,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Sandringham,  The  Queen! 
Lord  Derby,  Newton  Wonder,  Charles  Rars! 
Wealthy,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Annie  Elizabctli,. 
JMelon  Apple,  Allington  Pippin,  Adajiis's  I'ciu- 
main,  American  Mother,  and  Rival.  (Silvcr-.'ilt 
Knightian  Medal.)  ° 

Mrs.  V.  Banks,  102,  Park  Street,  W.,  showed 
a  remarkable  collection  of  bottled  vegetables  and 
Iruits,  having  120  sorts.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
of  this  class  of  exhibit  vet  seen  at  these  exhibi- 
tions.    (SQver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  J.  Miller,  Moylean,  Marlow,  e.vbiliilr.l 
numerous  glass  jars  of"chutneys,  jams,  pickhs, 
syrups  and  marmalades.  (Silver 'Banksian  Medal) 

Award  of  Mebit. 
Apple  "Sir  John  Thornycroft." — A  hand- 
some, round  fruit  of  good  size,  and  possessing  a 
pleasant  flavour.  The  variety  was  submitted  at 
the  last  meeting,  and  the  Award  was  granted 
after  receiving  a  favourable  report  on  the  tree 
from  a  local  gardener.  The  parentage  was  re- 
ported to  be  Newton  Wonder  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  The  novelty  was  shown  bv  Lady 
Thornycroft,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Scientific  Committee. 
November  7.~-/'resrnf:  Mr.  E.  \  Bowles 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (iu  the  Chair);  Dr.  A. 
Voelcker,  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  Messrs.  W. 
E  Ledger,  .1.  Eraser,  G.  Wilson,  J.  W.  Odell, 
G.  Gordon,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  W.  C.  Wor,sd->ll 
E.  M.  Holmes,  W.  Hales,  W.  Fawcett,  j'. 
O'Brien,  A.  W.  Sutton,  R.  Hooper  Pearson',  A. 
Worsley.  R.  A.  Rolfe,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  sec). 

Oclomcria  «/;.- Dr.  Rendle  reported  that  the 
Octomeria  referred  to  him  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  shown  under  the  name  Octomeria  Baueri, 
did  not  agree  with  the  figure  given  by  Bauer. 
Mr.  Rolfe  recognised  it  as  O.  crassifolia,  a  Bra- 
zilian species,  described  by  Lindley,  with  whose 
type  specimen  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  it  agrees 
well. 

Croxxc.i  with  I'iaiini.—  Ur.  A.  W.  Sutton  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  experiments  in 
cro.ssing  a  Pea  which  he  found  in  Palestine  in 
1904  with  forms  of  the  cultivated  Peu.5.  The 
plant  found  was  a  weak-stemmed  plant,  about 
3  feet  in  height,  and  bearing  very  small,  blunt 
pods.  It  had  no  purple  colour  in  "the  leaf-axils, 
and  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  white- 
flowered  (the  plants  being  past  flowering),  and 
seed  was  collected.  The  seed  was  olive-green, 
heavily  mottled  with  brown,  varying  to  a  dark 
brown.  The  seedlings  raised  iii  England  had 
serrated  leaflets,  self-  (not  bi-)  colourecl  magenta 
flowers,  but  no  colour  in  the  leaf-axils;  the  pols 
were  small  and  obtuse,  and  curious  in  contain- 
ing a  white,  woolly  substance,  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  pods  of  Beans.  It  appeared  to 
resemble,  in  some  measure,  Pisum  quadratuni, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Kew ;  but  in  that 
the  flowers  are  bicoloured,  the  leaflets  entire, 
the  seeds  rounder,  and  not  so  dark  in  colour. 
In  addition  to  these  two,  the  only  Pea  with  bi- 
coloured flowers  and  no  colour  in  the  leaf-axils 
known  to  Mr.  SirrrON  is  one  obtained  from  Sva- 
lof,  under  the  name  "Soilvart."  With  the  idea 
of  discovering  whether  this  wild  form  could  b«  ' 
the  ancestor  of  the  white-flowered  culinary  Pea 
(Pisum  sal^ivum)  or  the  bicoloured'  field  Pea 
(P.  arvensis),  which  some  consider  varieties  of 
one  species,  -Mr.  Sutton  made  about  40  crosses 
with  various  forms,  but  in  only  four  cases  was  it 
possible  to  grow  the  hybrids  to  Fj,  or  further, 
in  two  of  which  one  of  the  parents  was  a  variety 
of  P.  sativum,  and  in  two  varieties  of  P. 
arvense.  In  all  the  others  sterility  manifested 
itself,  and  the  varieties  were  lost ;  hut  in  the 
four    crosses    mentioned    more    or    less    perfect 
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fertility  seems  to  have  been  achieved.  The  crosses 
were  made  with  the  sole  idea  of  discovering  the 
relationship  the  Palestine  Pea  had  to  commercial 
Peas.  i^ive  crosses  were  made  with  round- 
seeded,  white-flowering  varieties  (P.  sativum), 
and  sterility  prevented  them  being  grown  to  F^, 
similar  results  attending  eight  crosses  made  with 
wrinkled-seeded,  white-flowered  Peas.  Six 
crosses  with  round-seeded,  white-flowered,  um- 
bellate Peas  (P.  sativum  umbellatuni)  gave  only 
one  that  has  continued  fertile.  Five  crosses 
made  with  the  degenerate  types  which  constantly 
occur  among  cultivated  varieties  of  P.  sati- 
vum, gave  only  one  which  has  continued  fertile. 
Sixteen  crosses  with  bicolour-flowered  types 
(P.  sativum)  resulted  in  only  two  which  have 
continued  fertile.  The  Fi  hybrids  were,  as  a 
rule,  taller  than  the  Palestine  Pea,  and  had  leaf 
lets  more  or  less  serrated  ;  the  flowers  were  bi- 
coloured.  In  F^  plants,  with  white  flowers  and 
entire  leaflets  occurred,  but  none  was  found 
resembling  the  Palestine  Pea,  but  with  white 
flowers.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Pea 
occurring  wild  in  Palestine  is  not  the  plant  from 
which  the  cultivated  forms  have  been  derived. 
Mr.  Sutton  exhibited  seeds  of  the  wild  form 
and  of  the  cultivated  ones  with  which  it  was 
crossed.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the 
motion  of  Jlr.  Holmes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett-Poe,  to  recommend  the  award  of  a  Certifi 
cate  of  Appreciation  to  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  work 
in  connection  with  these  Peas. 

hileresting  Orchids. — Mr.  J.  O'Brien  showed 
some  interesting  Orchids  on  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  including  Bulbophyllum  MedusEe, 
Catasetum  Gnomus  of  Reichenbach,  and  a 
species  of  Epidendrum  which  Mr.  Rolfe  later 
identified  as  E.  Harrisonite,  Hook  {Hot.  Mag. 
t.  8392),  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  a  somewhat 
variable  plant. 

Primula  farinosa. — Mr.  Gordon  remarked 
that  he  had  noticed  a  form  of  Primula  farinosa 
i:i  the  Alps  with  a  distinct  white  centre  to  the 
flower,  and  with  the  tips  of  the  petals  pink. 
He  dug  the  plant  up,  but  the  new  flowers  came 
more  and  more  like  the  type,  until  the  last  ones 
were  entirely  like  it. 

Mnlformation  of  Caithya  lahiata. — Mr.  G. 
Wilson  showed  flowers  of  C'attleya  labiata 
showing  false  peloria,  produced  on  a  plant  which 
each  year  produces  malformed  flowers,  though 
not  always  malformed  in  the  same  fashion  as  in 
the  present  case. 

Ceropegias. — Mr.  Ledger  exhibited  a  flower 
iug  spray  of  Ceropegia  Rothii  x  Giirko.  new 
hybrid.  Raised  by  Dr.  Paul  Roth,  of  Bernburg, 
from  .seed  obtained  in  1908  by  crossing  C.  San- 
dersonii,  Hook,  with  pollen  of  C.  radicans, 
Schleet,  two  South  African  species.  A  twining 
succulent,  with  fleshy  leaves,  intermediate  be- 
tween both  parents.  The  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  seed  parent  in  colour,  but  the  umbrella- 
like apex  in  that  species  is  here  modified  to 
erect,  replicate  liibes,  cohering  at  the  top,  some- 
what as  in  C.  hybrida,  N.  E.  Br.  (in  Gardeners' 
C/ironich,  December  8,  1906),  a  flower  of  which 
•was  also  shown.  Mr.  Ledger  stated  that,  in 
describing  the  last-named  plant,  Mr.  N.  E. 
Brown  drew  attention  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Asclepiads,  unique  among  Dicotyledons  in 
having  the  pollen  agglutinated  into  a  waxy 
mass,  and  so  placed  that  fertilisation  would  seem 
■  to  be  only  possible  through  insect  agency,  and 
that  to  do  so  artificially  would,  if  at  all  possible, 
prove  a  very  delicate  and  diflicult  operation. 
Dr.  Roth  has,  however,  successfully  accom- 
plished, in  this  instance,  the  first  artificial  hy- 
bridisation to  be  recorded  in  the  genus  Ceropegia. 
The  plant  is  described  in  Moiiofsscfirift  fiir 
Kukteenhundr,  for  January,  1911,  pages  8-9. 
Mr.  Ledger  also  showed  a  flowering  spray  of 
C.  Rendallii,  N.  E.  Br.,  a  slender-growing, 
tuberous-rooted  species.  The  corolla  lobes  of 
the  delicate  and  beautiful  flowers  are  united  into 
an  umbrella-like  canopy,  of  a  bright-green 
colour,  supported  on  five  short  stalks  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  which  is  white  in  the  upper 
part  and  grey-green  in  the  inflated  base.  This 
species  belongs  to  the  section  v.hich  includes 
Sandersonii,  Monteiros,  and  the  not-yet-intro- 
duced fimbriata.  C.  Rendallii  was  first  sent  to 
Kew  early  in  the  year  1894,  by  the  late  Dr.  P. 
Rendall,  of  Barberton,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  {Kew  Bulletin,  No.  87,  March. 
100. t  Long  lost  to  cultivation,  a  tuber  (without 
name)  was  sent  in  1908  by  Mr.  George  Thorn- 


croft,  of  Barberton,  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gumbleton,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Ledger, 
and  from  which  all  the  plants  at  present  grown 
are  derived.  Mr.  Ledger  has  raised  a  hybrid 
from  C.  Barklyi,  Hook,  f.,  fertilised,  in  1909, 
by  pollen  of  this  species. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

November  2. — Commillfc  present:  Rev.  3. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  Chair)  ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Ashworth,  J.  Bamber,  VV.  R.  Lsf,  C.  Parker, 
G.  H.  Peace,  H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  C. 
Cowan,  J.  Cypher,  W.  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling. 
D.  McLeod,  \V.  Stevens,  and  H.  Arthur,  secre- 
tary. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificates. 

Cattleya  lahiata  alba  var.  "  Rirhard  Lt 
Doux,"  from  R.  Le  Doux,  Esq. 

Oncidium  ornillionjnchur.i  album,  from  G.  H. 
Peace,  Esq.,  and 

Cattle.ya  labiata  var.  "  IF.  7?.  Lrc,"  from 
W.  R.  Lee,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  labiata,  var.  "  Helrne,"  and  Lcclia 
Bella  (majalis  x  purpurataj,  a  very  fine  flower, 
intermediate  between  the  two  parents,  both  from 
W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  Catlleya  Armstro7i</iF, 
"Ward's"  var.,  C.  Armslrungm  var.  "Mrs. 
Ward,"  C.  Williamsii  (Oaskelliana  alba  x 
Harrisonm),  Cypripedium  Perfection,  "Ward's" 
var.,  and  C.  Aclcrus,  "  Ward's  "  car.,  all  from 
Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.  Catlleya  Fahia,  var. 
"Prince  John,"  from  J.  McCartney,  Esq., 
a  fine  flower,  with  intensely-coloured  lip.  Cypri- 
pedium Pyrrha,  "  Thompson's  "  var.,  C. 
Crittleton  (Stevcnsii  x  Curtsii  exquisitum), 
C.  Spicerianum  x  Thorn  psonii,  unnamed, 
and  Odnntoglossum  hololeuca,  "  Walton  Grange  " 
var.,  these  four  shown  by  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq. 
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VENTNOR   AND   UNDERCLIFF  HORTI- 
CULTURAL AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  7,  8.— The  annual  show  of  the 
above  society  took  place  on  these  dates  in  the 
Ventnor  Town  Hall. 

In  the  plant  classes,  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor was  J.  C.  Tompkins,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Plumbley),  who  won  the  1st  prizes  for  (a)  two 
plants  of  large-flowering  Japanese  varieties  ;  (b) 
one  specimen  plant  of  a  Japanese  variety  ;  and  (c) 
one  plant  of  an  incurved  variety.  In  the  open 
classes  for  cut  blooms,  i\Ir.  R.  Murray  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  24  cut  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties;  2nd,  Col.  Stevenson  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Woods).  For  12  cut  blooms  of  this  type 
Mr.  R.  Murray  was  placed  1st,  and  this  gentle- 
man was  also  successful  in  the  classes  for  (a)  12 
cut  blooms  arranged  with  foliage,  (b)  12  incurved 
varieties,  and  for  (c)  a  collection  of  single 
blooms,  Mr.  W.  Gee  being  awarded  the  2nd 
prize  in  the  dass  for  single  blooms.  Col.  Steven- 
son excelled  in  the  cla-ss  for  six  blooms  of  Japan- 
ese varieties ;  2nd.  Mr.  R.  Murr.ay.  In  the  classes 
for  a  decorated  table  and  an  epergne  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Miss  A.  E.  Lester  was  awarded  the  1st 
prizes,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Gee  showed  the  best  hand 
bouquet.  Mr.  J.  C.  Tompkins  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  group  arranged  by  professional 
gardeners,  whilst  Mrs.  Hahnemann  was  success- 
ful in  the  class  for  a  group  shown  by  an  amateur. 
In  the  open  classes  for  miscellaneous  phnts.  Miss 
Mitchell  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  six 
table  plants. 

STIRLING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8,  9. — This  society  held  its  22nd 
annual  show  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Stirling,  on  the 
above  dates.  A  large  increase  was  made  in  the 
fruit  section,  the  display  in  the  Grape  classes 
being  especially  fine.  The  large  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  were  another  special  feature. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  blooms  called  for 
six  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  in  eight  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Geo.  Stewart,  Tulliallan.  secured 
the  premier  position,  thus  winning  the  Presi- 
dent's  Cup.     2nd,   Mr.   J.^s.    Small,   Norwood, 


the  most  prominent.  In  this  section  Mr.'^WM. 
Watt,  Bridge  of  Allan,  showed  in  fine  form. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  good. 
Mr.  Henry  Gray,  Park  Terrace,  Stirling,  led 
in  the  class  for  four  plants  of  Japanese  varieties, 
and  Mr.  R.  Jenneb,  Newhouse,  occupied  the 
premier  position  for  plants  of  single-flowered 
varieties.  There  were  the  usual  classes  for 
Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths,  table  plants.  Ferns 
and  other  foliage  plants. 

E.xcellent  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Small,  Norwood,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  Airthrey 
Castle,  showed  good  "  Muscat "  Grapes  and 
Pears. 

Vegetables  made  a  meritorious  display.  Mr. 
Shaw,  Kippen,  staged  the  winning  exhibit 
in  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 
2nd,  Mr.  John  Ogilvie.  Larbert.  3rd,  Mr. 
Geo.  Coltart,  Alloa.  Mr.  Geo.  Watson,  Kip- 
pen. had  an  uninterrupted  run  of  success  in  the 
amateur  section. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  shown  by  Mr.  John 
Cr-Aig,  Mr.  McOmish,  and  Mrs.  Tasker,  all  of 
Stirling;  while  Mr.  James  Thomson,  St. 
Ninians,  had  a  stand  of  early-flowering  Chi-ysan- 
themums.  Messrs.  George  Bun  yard  &  Co., 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  sent  an  exhibit  of 
Apples  which  added  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  exhibition.  As  a  result  of  the  dis- 
astrous gale  on  Sunday,  November  5,  the  glass- 
houses of  Messrs.  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  were 
blown  down,  preventing  them  from  exhibiting, 
as  intended,  over  60  varieties  of  early-flowering 
Chrvsanthemums. 


DERBYSHIRE    GARDENERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

November  10,  11. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Derbyshire  Gardeners'  Association  was  held 
on  Friday  and  .Saturday  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
Derby  on  these  dates,  and  although  there  was  a 
fine  show,   the  attendance   was  not  satisfactory. 

Special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  collection  of 
Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type,  includ- 
ing Turnford  Hall,  which  filled  a  space  the  whole 
width  of  the  hall ;  the  exhibitor  was  Capt. 
Dkury-Lowe,   Locke  Park. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Buckstone  (gr.  Mr.  Sham- 
brook)  staged  a  table  of  Cyclamens ;  amongst 
them  was  the  new  fringed  salmon  variety  Mrs. 
Buckstone.     He  also  showed  Begonia  Ideala. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  for  effect,  was  exhibited  by  C.  W. 
Catt,  Esq.,  Duffield  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Coley). 

Cut  blooms  were  well  represented.  For  18 
Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  Coley  led  with  Master 
.Tames,  Mrs.  Marsham,  Sir  F.  Crisp,  Lady  Crisp, 
Evangeline,  Lady  Tiilbot,  Leigh  Park  Wonder, 
Purity,  W.  Jinks,  H.  Perkins,  Reginald  Vallis, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Beckett.  Capt.  Drury-Lowe  (gr. 
IVIr.  Sherwin)  was  placed  2nd.  Mr.  Wood  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  varieties ;  2nd, 
Mr.  F.  Me.akin. 

For  six  vases  of  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  J. 
Wood  won  the  1st  prize  and  Mr.  F.  Meakin 
the  2nd  prize.  For  12  incurved  blooms,  Mr. 
Wood  again  was  successful  and  Mr.  Meakin  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  J.  Coley  won  the  1st  prize  and  Mr. 
Sherwin  the  2nd  prize. 

The  prize  for  the  table  decoration  of  Chry- 
santhemums was  won  by  Mrs.  Garnett,  Hatton ; 
while  Mrs.  Norm.a.n,  Derby,  was  successful  in 
the  classes  for  a  bouquet  and  a  wreath  of  Chry- 
santhemums. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  local  school  children 
were  admitted  to  the  show,  when  Mr.  Shambrook 
gave  a  lecture  on   "  School  Gardening." 


There  were  numerous  exhibits  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums, the  variety  Mary  Richardson  being 


CHESTER    PAXTON. 

November  14,  15. — This  society,  as  usual,  at- 
ranged  an  autumn  exhibition  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  class  for  18  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  in  six  varieties,  arranged  in 
vases.  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bart.  (gr.  ^Ir.  C. 
Goves),  won  the  1st  prize  with  an  excellent  ex- 
hibit, having  fine  blooms  of  such  sorts  as 
Frances  Jolliffe,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  and  President 
Viger ;  2nd,  R.  Brocklebank  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Thos.  Winkwdrth).  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall 
also  excelled  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms 
shown  in  two  vases.  Mv.  J.  Fleet  showed  the 
best  five  blooms  in  one  vase,  and  Mr.  G.  Mor- 
gan the  best  three.     For  five  incurved  blooms 
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Sir  GILEE3T  Geeenall  was  again  to  the  fore, 
having  splendid  blooms  of  Calypso  :  and  he  also 
showed  best  in  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms 
arranged  on  boards.  Mr.  A.  W.ilker  won  in 
the  class  for  six  vases  of  naturally  grown  flowers  ; 
whilst  in  the  classes  for  six  and  three  vases  res- 
pectively Messrs.  A.  U.  P.  C.-vmpeell  were  the 
1st  prize  winners.  For  a  group  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums.  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Yerbcbgh  (gr. 
Sir.  A.  Walker)  lead  with  a  pleasing  collection, 
and  the  best  representative  group  of  the  flower 
was  .shown  bv  T.  Gibbons  Fkost,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr. 
T.  Gilbert).  "  .Mrs.  Thompson  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hill) 
won  in  the  class  for  six  single  Chrysanthemums 
with  charming  plants. 

Fruit. — The  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
were  shown  by  Sir  Geo.  JIeibrick,  Bart.  (gr. 
Jlr.  W.  Pilgrim),  and  the  best  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes  by  E.  Leigh,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Bateson).  Col.  Thos.  Gee  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Greene), 
Talycafn,  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples  with  excellent  fruits ;  2nd.  Mr.  E. 
PoRRiTT,  Christleton  Grange.  Mr.  Greene  was 
again  to  the  fore  in  the  class  for  12  varieties 
of  kitchen  Apples.  Mr.  Porritt  led  for  24 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion, the  best  being  (Apples)  Peasgood's  None- 
such. Newton  Wonder,  Bismarck,  Warner's  King 
and  Bowhill  Pippin ;  (Pears)  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Charles  Ernest  and  Beurre  Diel ;  2nd,  C. 
Roberts,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Button).  Upton. 
Prominent  exhibitors  in  the  single  dish  classes 
fur  Apples  were  Messrs.  Pilgrim,  J.  We.vver, 
P.    Greene,   J.   Shaw,    G.    Faulkner   and   E. 

POHRITT. 

Mr.  J.  Fleet  staged  the  best  six  dishes  of 
de.'sert  Pears. 

Aniong.«t  the  noncompetitive  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  (gr.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes)  contri- 
buted a  magnificent  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears. 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  set  up  a  charm- 
ing bank  of  Begonias  in  many  varieties,  all  the 
plants   being   well-flowered. 

Messrs.  DicKsoNS,  (.'hester,  furnished  the  end 
of  the  room  with  a  pleasing  display  of  Chrysan- 
themums. In  each  case  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  McHattie  &  Co.  had  a  display  of  Chry- 
santhemums, fruit,  &c.,  for  which  a  large  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  W.  RicH^VRDSON  staged  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pedium.»,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hocchton  trained  Chrysan- 
themums, and  Mr.  J.  Francis  a  collection  of 
Cacti. 

WOOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Nove.\iber  15. — Tlie  number  of  entries  at  this 
annual  show  exceeded  those  of  last  year  by  some 
50,  and  the  exhibits  were  generally  of  average 
quality,  so  that  the  results  were  highly  satisfac- 
tory. This  exhibition  is  noted  for  fine  displays 
of  single  Chrj'santhemums,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  prizes,  the  "Tate"  Challenge 
Trophy,  is  offered  for  these  flowers ;  P.  W. 
Barr,  Esq.,  last  year's  winner,  was  again  suc- 
cessful, thus  winning  the  award  outright. 

For  24  Japanese  blooms.  Sir  W.  II.  Tate, 
Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Haigh),  led  with  a  good,  even 
stand,  followed  by  W.  ToD,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Katon),  and  Lt.-Col.  Gaskell,  J.P.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Stoney),  in  this  order. 

The  finest  exhibit  of  18  blooms  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  Clark  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Clarke) ;  whilst  in  the 
class  for  12  blooms,  P.  W.  Baru,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Koi'.;htley),  was  successful.  Mrs.  Clark  won 
the  1st  prize  for  18  incurved  blooms;  whilst  for 
12  blooms  of  this  type,  A.  S.  Mather,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Howard),  was  successful.  The  best  nine 
vases  of  singles,  nine  flowers  in  each  va-se.  were 
shown  by  P.  W.  Barb,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Keigbt- 
ley),  his  best  varieties  being  Meta,  G.  W.  Forbes, 
.MtriiK-ham  Crimson,  and  A.  K.  Askcll.  VV. 
Ton,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Eaton),  and  A.  T. 
Mather,  Esq.,  were  awarded  the  2nd  and  3rd 
prizes  respectively.  Mr.  J.  Maddocks  excelled 
in  the  classes  for  bouquets  and  sprays  of  flowers, 
in  a  keen  competiticm. 

H.  G.  ScHiNTZ,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Hitchman), 
won  four  Ist  prizes  in  the  pot  plant  classes,  with 
large  specimens,  carrying  excellent  blooms.  W. 
Cunningham,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wilson),  secured 
three  1st  prizes  with  well-trained  specimens. 

In  the  classes  for  other  plants.  Sir  W.  H. 
Tate,  Bart.,  had  the  best  Palm  ;  W.  Tod,  Esq., 
(1)  the  best  specimen  Fern,   (2)  the  best  speci- 


men of  any  other  foliage  plant,  and  (3)  the 
best  Cypripedium.  Col.  J.  P.  Reynolds  'gr. 
ilr.  G.  Lowe)  led  for  Begonias,  and  A.  T. 
JIather,  Esq.,  for  any  other  flowering  plant, 
with  a  good  Eucharis. 

J.  W."  Hughes,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  McColl),  was 
successful  in  the  class  for  black  Grapes,  and  in 
several  of  the  classes  for  Apples  and  Pears.  W. 
Cunningham,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  1st  prizes 
for  white  Grapes  and  stewing  Pears.  Other  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of  fruit  were  Sir  W.  H.  Tate, 
Bart.,  and  J.  B.  Hinshavv,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Hudson). 

The  classes  for  vegetables  were  strongly  con- 
tested. H.  G.  Scuintz,  Esq.,  showed  the 
choicest  collection. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE    CHRrSAN- 
THEMUM. 

November  15,  16. — This  annual  exhibition  was 
this  year  of  greater  importance  than  usual,  as  it 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  a  Frnit  Show  and 
Congress  arranged  by  the  North  of  England 
Horticultural  Society.  The  combined  shows  were 
accommodated  in  the  large  Corn  Market  and 
Town  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  resulted  in 
one  of  the  finest  autumn  exhibitions  held  in  the 
provinces.  Papers  were  given  both  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  each  day  in  the  Min-ing 
Institute.  The  svUabus  included  such  subjects 
as  fruit  growing,  horticultural  education,  summer 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  fruit  bottling. 

The  Chrysanthemum  show  was  the  finest  ever 
seen  in  the  North  of  England,  and  all  classes  were 
well  contested. 

In  the  class  for  12  vases  of  the  Japanese  type 
in  12  varieties,  Captain  J.  F.  Laycock,  Wiseton, 
Bawtry,  Notts  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Musk),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize,  which  included  a  silver  cup ;  this 
being  the  third  year  in  succession  he  has  won  the 
cup  now  becomes  his  absolute  property.  The 
blooms  included  .Mrs.  R.  H.  Marsham,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Stoop,  Master  David,  Ro-^e  Pockctt,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Master  James,  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Eclipse,  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  J.  Lock,  and  the  three 
of  most  blooms  in  the  show  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 
2nd,  The  Countess  of  Ravensworth,  Cresswell 
Hall,  Morpeth  (gr,  Mr.  R.  .^ddcson). 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  the  Japanese  type, 
Capt.  Laycock  was  placed  1st  with  finely-finished 
flowers  of  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Master  James,  Mel- 
chet  Beauty,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller;  2nd,  C.  Lacy 
Thompson,  Esq.,  Brampton  (gr.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Appleton). 

For  four  vases  of  the  Japanese  type,  0.  J. 
Laycock,  Esq..  secured  the  1st  award;  2nd, 
R.  D.  Marshall,  Esq. 

For  three  blooms  of  white  Japanese  varieties. 
Captain  ■  Laycock  showed  the  winning  exhibit ; 
2na,  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Robertson,  Norham-on- 
Tweed  (gr.  .Mr.  G.  Little). 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  A.  E.  Bainbuidge, 
Esq.,  Lynwood,  Jesmond  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bell),  was 
placed  1st;  2nd,  T.  Kendall,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall, 
N.  Shields  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hitherington). 

Captain  Laycock  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in 
the  class  for  three  blooms  of  a  yellow  Japanese 
variety ;  2nd,  R.  D.  Marshall,  Esq.  ;  whilst  for 
three  "of  any  other  variety,  excepting  white  or 
yellow,  Hon.  Mrs.  Robertson  was  successful. 

In  the  classes  for  Incurved  Chrysanthemums, 
Capt.  Laycock  staged  the  winning  exhibit  in 
each.  The  variety  Buttercup  and  the  Japanese 
variety  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  above  mentioned  was 
awarded  the  North  of  England  Horticultural 
Society's  Silver-gilt  Medal.  The  single  (lowered 
classes  were  well  contested,  and  some  fine 
varieties  were  included. 

In  the  classes  confined  to  growers  in  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  the  best  four  vases  of  the 
.lapancse  type,  di.s.'similar,  were  shown  by  A.  E. 
Bainbridge.  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Tranter,  The 
Grange,  Wickham. 

For  two  vases  the  Countess  of  Ravensworth 
was  successful;  J.  B.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wylam  (gr. 
Mr.  Kerr),  being  placed  2nd. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Runciman,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Askew),  showed  the  winning  exhibit  in  the  class 
for  four  vases  of  Incurved  varieties;  2nd,  Mr.  W. 
Thompson. 

The  classes  for  bush  plants  were  well  contested, 
and  were  a  striking  feature  of  the  show.  Ex- 
hibits of  vegetables  were  of  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  and  mostly  grown  by  the  local  pitmen. 


Trade  Exhibits. 

The  North  of  England  Horticultural  Society 
made  the  following  awards: — 

Cold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Clibrans,  Manchester, 
for  vegetables  and  winter-flowering  Begonias  of  ' 
the  Mrs.  J.  Heal  section,  and  Messrs.  Kent  & 
Bydon.  Darlington,  for  flowers,  including  Chry- 
santhemums, Liliums,  and  Carnations,  also  hardy 
fruits. 

Sllver-gilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messr.s. 
Finneys,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  vegetables ; 
Messrs.  W.  Lawrenson,  Yarm  and  Newcastle, 
for  fruit.  Heaths,  and  other  winter-flowering 
plants;  and  Messrs.  Michie  &  Co.,  Alnwick,  for 
a  collection  of  120  dishes  of  Apples  grown  in  the 
three  northern  counties. 

.'iilver  Mrdals  to  Messrs.  Fell  &  Co..  Hexham, 
for  Apples,  foliage  and  flowering  plants ;  Mr.  H. 
Evans,  Newcastle,  for  dw-arf  decorative  Chry- 
santhemums grown  in  small  pots;  Four  Oaks 
Co.,  Sutton  Coldfield,  for  spraying  apparatus  and 
gai-den  tools;  Jlessrs.  Renshaw,  Sunderland,  for 
Bamboo  and  Reed  covering ;  W.  J.  Watson, 
Ltd.,  for  vegetables  and  flowering  plants;  and 
Messrs,  J.  Robson  &  Sons,  He.xham,  for  fruit 
and  hardy  shrubs. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Jlessrs.  Dick- 
sons.  Chester,  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  Messrs. 
PoRTEOUs  &  Thompson  for  Apples. 

Northern   Counties   Fruit   Congress   Com- 
petitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  12  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  grown 
by  an  amateur  employing  a  regular  gardener,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Cl.ayton,  The  Chesters 
(gr.  .Mr.  J.  Cocker).  This  competitor  showed 
.\pplcs,  including  Charles  Ross,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Lane's  Prince  .\lbert.  Lord  Derby,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins County,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  fine  Pears  Beurre  Bosc  and  Beurre 
Diel.  2nd,  Dr.  Stewart,  Hexham  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Llovd).  3rd,  E.  .\.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Hexham 
(gr."  Mr.  J.  M.  Robson). 

In  the  class  for  12  dishes  of  -'Vpples,  Councillor 
W.  .\lexander.  Long  Close,  Hexham,  was  suc- 
cessful, showing  Bramley's  Seedling,  Newton 
Wonder,  Golden  Spire,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Lord  Derby,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Royal  Jubilee,  .^Ifriston,  Warner's  King, 
Bismarck,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  2nd,  Lord 
Ravensworth  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Tindale),  whose  best 
dishes  were  Cellini  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage,  and 
King  of  Tompkins  County. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dishes,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Councillor  Alexander,  Hexham,  who 
showed  Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  EcklinviUe 
Seedling,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder, 
Bismarck,  Worcester  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins, 
and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  2'.id.  A.  15.  Colling- 
wooD,  Esq.,  Lilburn  'Town  (gr.  Mr.  Lovatt). 

Councillor  Alexander,  Hexham,  won  in  the 
classes  for  cooking  Apples  and  for  a  dish  of 
Newton  Wonder;  2nd,  Air.  G.  Pattison. 

Councillor  Alexander  was  placed  1st  in 
a  strong  competition  for  three  dishes  of  cooking 
Apples;  2nd,  W.  J.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Wark- 
worth  (gr.  Mr.   W.  Sage). 

In  tho  cl<i.ss  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
Sir  H.  D.  Blackett,  Bart.,  Matfen  Hall,  Cor- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gentles),  was  successful  with 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain,  and 
.\llington  Pippin. 

There  were  20  competitors  in  the  class  for 
Bramley's  Seedling,  in  which  .Mr.  T.  Simpson, 
Hepscott,  excelled. 

For  three  dishes  of  Pears,  Mr.  Dixon.  Wylam, 
excelled  with  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice ;  2nd,  Jas.  Knott,  Esq., 
Clo'se  House,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Snell). 
'  The  Earl  of  Durham,  Lambton  Castle  (gr. 
Mr.  Smith),  was  successful  in  the  class  for  a  dish 
of  Pears,  showiui;  Beurre  Diel. 

In  the  society's  open  class  for  two  dishes  of 
Apples.  Captain  J.  F.  Laycock,  D.S.O.,  Wiseton,. 
Notts,  (gr.  Mr.  G.  H.  Musk),  was  successful ;  2nd, 
Lord  Ravensworth  (gr.  Mr.  Tindale);  whilst  for 
two  dishes  of  Pears,  Mr.  K.  Tinoale  won  the  Ist 
prize ;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Smith. 

A  group  of  50  dishes  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  .\pples  »-ere  .shown  from  the  Northumberland 
County  Council  plots  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  Lecturer 
under'  the  Northumberland  County  Council. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

A  fruiting  plant  of  Banana  was  exhibited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  C.  Trevelyn.  Bart..  Wallington 
(gr.  .Air.  E.  Keith).     (Silver  Medal.) 
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BOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMJJEE  17,  18.— The  autumn  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Albert  Hall  ou  these 
dates.  The  hall  was  overcrowded,  many  of  the 
exhibits  being  set  up  in  the  annexe  and  long 
passages. 

The  most  important  class  was  for  a  circular 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  The  entries  numbered 
tour,  all  of  which  were  of  high  quahty.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  John  Haeewood,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Burgess),  for  a  charming  display,  in 
the  centre  being  a  fine  Palm,  whilst  single- 
stemmed  Crotons  were  well  furnished  with  foli- 
age. Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Cyclamens,  Soneril- 
las,  and  other  flowering  plants  provided  bright 
colours;  J.  W.  M.\k.\nt,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Shone),  was  placed  2nd,  showing  an  effective 
exhibit,  with  a  liberal  display  of  Orchids;  and 
3rd,  E.  T.  Ckook,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Wainwright). 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  undisbndded  Chry- 
santhemums, there  were  three  contestants.  G.  T. 
Peck,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Hardy),  excelled  in  this 
class,  his  exhibit  being  characterised  by  bright- 
ness and  good  staging;  Mr.  W.  BURGE.SS  was  a 
close  2nd,  and  3rd,  Miss  A.  N.  Philips,  Prest- 
wich  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Wilson). 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  the 
large-flowered  group,  having  good  blooms  well 
arranged. 

J.  Mc;C.\ETNEY,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Holmes), 
secured  the  leading  award  for  a  table  of  Orchids 
artistically  arranged  with  good  types  of  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Oncidiums  and  other  flowers. 

in  the  three  classes  for  Roman  Hyacinths,  Mr. 
D.  Wilson  secured  two  1st  prizes,  and  Mr.  B. 
Hardy  one  1st  prize,  all  the  plants  being  well 
grown.  W.  Edge,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  M.  Taylor), 
was  successful  with  Primulas.  Mr.  Jas. 
Entwistle  secured  the  1st  award  with  a  choice 
vase  of  Carnations  in  a  class  for  these  flowers. 

Cut  blooms  were,  as  usual  at  this  show,  ex- 
hibited in  good  form,  fine,  massive  blooms  of 
good  colour  being  staged  in  the  premier  class  for 
12 -Japanese  and  12  incurved  blooms,  in  which 
Sir  Gilbert  Grbenall,  Bart.,  Warrington  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Goves),  excelled ;  his  incurved  varieties 
were  specially  well  staged. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  20. — The  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Society  met  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on 
this  date.     Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  entering  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.  for  holding  the 
shows  of  the  Society  there  next  year.  The  in- 
terim financial  statement  was  submitted,  showing 
a  substantial  balance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee,  Mr. 
Crane,  reported  that  that  afternoon's  meeting 
had  been  a  record  one.  One  hundred  and  six 
novelties  had  been  presented  for  award,  of  which 
14  had  been  awarded  certificates,  16  were  com- 
mended, and  one  received  an  award  for  its 
colour. 

The  Rochford  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  admitted  in  affiliation,  and  10  Fel- 
lows and  23  members  elected. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

November  16,  17,  18.— The  26tli  annual  Chry- 
santhemum exhibition  of  this  association  wa.s 
held  in  the  Waverley  iMarket,  Edinburgh,  on  the 
foregoing  dates.  The  last  day  (Saturday)  was 
fine ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  weather  condi- 
tions, though  mild  for  the  season,  were  most 
disagreeable.  The  first  day  was  stormy,  with 
strong  blasts  of  rain  and  sleet ;  and  on  the 
second  day,  the  rain  descended  in  an  incessant 
downpour."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  attend- 
ance was  eivtremely  satisfactory  ;  the  receipts  at 
the  door,  exclusive  of  tickets,  were  £30  in  excess 
of  those  of  the  four-day  show  of  1910,  and  £14 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  three-day  show  of  1909. 
The  total  number  of  visitors  was  21,173,  10,285  of 
whom  were  present  on  the  last  day. 

In  comparison  with  the  figures  of  former  years, 
the  entries  did  not  vary  much  from  the  average 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  general  quality  of  the 
exhibits  was  of  a  very  high  standard.  In  the 
big  bloom  classes,  it  "was  the  general  opinion 
that  finer  flowers  have  never  been  staged,  and 
that  their  equal  has  seldom  been  seen.^  Some  of 
the  blooms  in  the  1st  prize  exhibits  in  Classes 
1  and  2  were  magnificent. 

In  the  premier  class  for  cut  blooms,  consisting 
of  15  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  15 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  there  were 
six  entries.  The  awards  for  tliis  class  are  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  and  Queen  "Victoria  Memorial 
prizes,  presented  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council.  The  1st  "prize  was  won  by  Captain 
Stirling,  of  Keir,  Dunblane  (gr.  Mr.  Thos. 
Lunt)  ;  the  prize  consisting  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh Cup  (to  be  won  three  times)  and  £12. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  the  cup  has  been 
won  by  the  same  competitor.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  John  Jameson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  D.L., 
St.  Marnocks,  Co.  Dublin  (gr.  Mr.  James  iSIcKel- 
lar) ;  the  3rd  to  Sir  James  Sivewright, 
K.C.M.G.,  TuUiallan  Castle,  Kincardine-on-Forth 
(gr.  Mr.  George  Stewart) ;  and  the  4th  to  David 
Thomson,  Esq..  Greenfield,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  L. 
McLean).  The  varieties  in  Captain  Stirling's 
exhibit,  with  the  points  awarded,  were  as  fol- 
low ;— 


NATIONAL  VEGETABLE. 

November  21.— The  third  annual  genera, 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
ou  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  presided. 
The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  showed 
that  the  Society  is  in  a  sound  financial  position. 
(Jwing  to  the  poor  attendance  at  the  annual  ex- 
hibition last  year,  it  was  decided  to  hold  next 
year's  show  at  Watford,  where  there  is  a  large 
class  interested  in  gardening  and  farming.  The 
exhibition  is  fixed  for  October  2,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  schedule  will  be  ready  for  issu- 
ing in  a  few  weeks  time.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  : — The  Duke  of  Portland  was  re- 
appointed president ;  and  the  vice-presidents  re- 
elected. Mr.  G.  Wythes  having  resigned  the 
office  of  treasurer,  "Mr.  H.  J.  Wright  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Mr.  E.  G.  Quick  was 
re-elected  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Dean  chairman 
of  committee,  Mr.  0.  Thomas  vice-chairman. 
and  a  small  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  the  schedule,  to  which  offers  of  prize . 
are  invited. 


Ma 


Hon.  Mrs.  Lopez 
Purity 

Lady  E.   Letchwo: 
White   Venosa 
George  Hemming 
Edith    Jamieson 
Mrs.   F.   W.    Vallif 
D.   B    Crane 
Mrs.  L.  Thorn 
IVIrs.  Pearson 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller 
Bessie  Godfrev 
F.  S.  Vallis    ...    ■ 
R.    Vallis       ... 
White  Queen 


;imum 

Points 

linls. 

Awarded. 

12     . 

,.     lOi 

12     . 

..   11 

12     . 

..     10 

12     . 

9i 

12     - 

..     10 

12     - 

10 

12     - 

-     lOi 

12     . 

..     lOi 

12     . 

..     lOi 

12     . 

..     10 

12     . 

..   11 

12     . 

■■     10^ 

12     . 

..     lOJ 

12     . 

..     10 

12     . 

..     HI 
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Mr.  Jameson's  blooms,  with  the  points 
awarded,  were  :— F.  S.  Vallis  (8),  Master  David 
(10),  Lady  Talbot  (10),  Mrs.  Chas.  Penford  (8^). 
Frances  Jollifte  (lOi),  J.  Lock  (7i),  Rose  Pockett 
(10),  W.  Mease  (10).  Mrs.  L.  Thorn  (9^),  Lady 
Conyers  (10^),  Mrs.  W.  Knox  (9),  JSIiss  E.  Green 
(8-^).  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  (9),  Edith  Jameson  (9),  and 

D.  B.  Crane  (10^). 

The  Scottish  Challenge  Cup,  competition  for 
which  is  confined  to  Scottish  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs, together  with  £6  in  money,  was  offered  for 
eight  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  eight 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase.  It  was  won 
this  vear  for  the  first  time  by  Wm.  Ramsat,  Esq., 
Bowland,  Stow  (gr.  Mr.  Robt.  Honeyman),  with 
an  extremely  well-grown  collection,  the  total 
points  award'ed  falling  short  of  the  maximum  only 
bv  seven.  The  varieties  were  Lady  Talbot,  Mrs. 
a"  T  Miller,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Mary  Poulton, 
Mrs  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mrs.  L.  Thorn,  Algernon 
Davis,  and  Purity.  The  bloom  of  Mary  Poulton 
was  awarded  the  "Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show.  John  Graeme  Thomson, 
Esq.,  of  Norwood,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  James  Small), 
was  2nd  in  this  class  with  78  points.     3rd,  James 

E.  B.  B.^LLIE,  Esq..  of  Dochfour,  Inverness  (gr. 
,Mr.  R.  Mackenzie),  with  77^  points. 

Mr.  Rams.ay  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 


for  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  six 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  with  an 
aggregate  of  43  points ;  j\lr.  Graeme  Thomson 
was  placed  2nd  with  42^  points;  and  W.  T. 
MacLellan,  Esq.,  Auchenault,  Helensburgh  (gr. 
jMr.  H.  MacSkimming),  was  3rd  with  40  points. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, in  12  varieties,  shown  on  boards.  Cap- 
tain Stirling  was  placed  1st,  Mr.  Graeme  Thom- 
son 2nd,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Baillie  3id. 

For  two  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
one  variety,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  the  1st 
prize-winner  was  John  Jameson,  Esq.  ;  2m\,  Col. 
jMoRE  Nisbett,  The  Drum,  Midlothian  (gr.  Mr. 
R.  Whannell) ;  3rd.  Col.  E.  R.  Stewart  Rich- 
ardson, of  Ballathie,  Perthshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Davies). 

Capt.  Stirling  excelled  in  the  class  for  four 
vases  of  .Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  12  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase,  the  2nd  prize 
being  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Baillie. 

The  best  four  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, in  four  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each 
vase,  were  shown  by  W.  H.  Dobie,  Esq.,  Dollar- 
bsg,  Dollar  (gr.  M"r.  J.  Waldie) ;  2nd,  Mrs.  R. 
Proctor,  Claremont,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Gauld). 
Mr.  Dobie  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  two 
vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  six  dis- 
tinct varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase ;  2nd, 
J.  H.  Younger,  Esq.,  Bughtrigg,  Coldstream  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Loan). 

In  the  class  for  two  vases  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  three  varieties,  quality  and  decorative  effect 
to  be  considered  of  first  importance  by  the  judges, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Gosford,  East  Lothian  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Galloway); 
2nd,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Boase,  Binrock,  Dundee  ("gr. 
Mr.  J.  Beats). 

The  best  single  vase  of  Chrysanthemums,  dis- 
budded, and  arranged  for  effect,  was  shown  by 
Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Tower,  Mussel- 
burgh (gr.  Mr.  D.  Kidd) ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Home. 
C.  W.  Cov^an,  Esq.,  Dalhousie  Castle,  Bonny- 
rigg (gr.  Mr.  W.  G.  Pirie),  was  placed  1st  for  six 
vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  in  six  varieties, 
not  more  than  12  sprays  in  each  vase,  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  being  placed  2nd,  and  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson,  Bart.,  Bra-yton,  Carlisle  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Knight),  3rd. 

ilr.  Cowan  was  also  successful  in  the  class  for 
three  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  ^n  three 
varieties,  and  again  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  2iid. 
For  two  vases  of  winter-flowering  Carnations 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Str.atheden  and 
('ampbell,  Hartrigg  House,  Jedburgh  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Williams) ;  2nd,  J.  H.  Houldsworth,-  Esq., 
Castlebank,  Lanark  (gr.  Mr.  A.  McKinven). 

In  a  class,  open  only  to  market-growers,  for  six 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums  in  six  varieties,  three 
single  and  three  double  varieties,  and  not  more 
than  12  sprays  or  disbudded  blooms,  there  was 
only  one  competitor,  Mr.  J.  Bruce,  Davidson's 
Mains,  Midlothian,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

The  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  new 
Chrysanthemum  not  yet  in  commerce  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham, 
for  Pockett's  "  White  Australia." 

Miss  Newlands,  Leith,  was  the  only  com- 
petitor in  the  class  for  a  bride's  and  two  brides- 
maids' bouquets,  and  she  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  T.  G.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Dalmore,  Helens- 
burgh (gr.  J.  Hood)  showed  the  best  bouquet  of 
Chrysanthemums,  hand-bouquet  of  the  same 
flower,  and  basket  of  hardy  foliage  and  berries. 
Sir  W.  Lawson  won  1st  prizes  for  (a)  a  bouquet 
of  Carnations,  and  (b)  a  basket  of  flowers  (ex- 
cluding Chrysanthemums). 

In  the  class  for  a  decorated  dinner  table 
(Orchids  excluded)  A.  Sinclair  Henderson, 
Esq.,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  The  decoration 
consisted  of  pale  pink-coloured  Carnations,  with 
foliage. 

In  the  classes  for  Chrysanthemum  plants  the 
principal  prize-winners  were  Lady  Steel, 
Boroughfield.  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Michie), 
and  D.  R.  W.  Hine,  Esq.,  Hollywood,  Edin- 
burgh (gr.  Mr.  W.  Pulman).  The  Earl  of  Home, 
K.T.,  and  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Bart.,  showed  the 
best  Palms.  Sir  Wm.  Younger,  Auchen  Castle, 
Jiloffat  (gr.  Mr.  J.  jNIacgregor)  was  1st  for 
DraciBuas ;  Mrs.  Airman,  West  Colinton  House 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Dickson)  for  Primula  sinensis  ;  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie  Hamilton,  Langton,  Duns 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  D.  Kerr),  for  Primula  obconica  ;  Mrs. 
MACKINNON  for  six  table  plants,  excluding 
Ferns;  Alex.  Cowan,  Esq..  Valleyfield.  Peni- 
cuik  ("r    Mr.   J.   Turnhull)   for  six  dwarf  hardy 
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Ferns;  Air.  A.  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge,  Edin- 
burgh, for  six  Ferns  suitable  for  the  t-able ;  Jlrs. 
\V.\ncHOPE,  of  Niddrie,  Craigmillar  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
.-ile.xander)  for  six  plants  of  Salvia  splendens ; 
Provost  DriNC.\NSON,  Fenton  House,  AUoa  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Palmer),  for  six  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths  ; 
the  Earl  of  Home,  K.T.,  for  six  pans  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley ;  ilrs.  Baillie  H-\milton,  for  six 
Cyclamens  ;  Major  Thorburn,  Craigerne,  Peebles 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  McNeill),  for  six  specimen  Ferns : 
Sir  W.  L.wvsoN,  for  six  decorative  foliage  plants  ; 
Mrs.  Alex.  Rose,  Richmond  House,  DowanhiU, 
Glasgow  (gr.  Mr.  Jas.  Templeton),  for  four  de- 
corative foliage  plants ;  Stephen  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  Kippen  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Shaw),  for  four 
winter-flowering  Begonias ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Home,  K.T.,  for  four  pots  of  Nerines. 

Fruit. — In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  eight 
dishes  of  Fruit,  of  eight  distinct  kinds.  Lord 
Elphinstone  was  awarded  the  1st  prize ;  2nd, 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  C.  W.  Cow.^n'  Esq.,  was 
placed  1st,  and  Lord  Elphinstone  2nd,  for  four 
bunches  of  Grapes,  of  distinct  varieties.  Col. 
Stew.iri     Mackenzie    of     Seaforih,     Brahan 


The  best  collection  of  six  varieties  of  culinary 
Apples  was  shown  by  Col.  Gorbon,  and  the  best 
six  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  four  of  each  sort, 
by  the  Marquis  of  L.-^nsdowne,  K.G.,  Meikleour 
House,  Perthshire  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Chisholm). 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  vegetables 
in  nine  distinct  kinds,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Thirlestane  Castle, 
Lauder  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Stuart).  In  the  single  dish 
classes,  the  principal  prize-winners  were  : — 
R.  M.  Pllkington,  Esq.,  St.  Fort  House,  Fife 
(gr.  Mr.  Jas.  J.  Stawaid) ;  W.  H.  Dobie,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  Duncan  E.  Hay,  Bart.,  Kerfield,  Peebles 
(gr.  Mr.  S.  Murray)  ;  the  Earl  of  Home  :  J. 
ilclNTOSH,  Esq.,  Lamancha  House,  Peebles  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Johnston)  ;  R.  Wight,  Esq.,  Costerton. 
Blackshields  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Scott)  ;  J.  Neilson, 
Esq,,  Mollance,  Castle  Douglas  (gr,  Mr,  J.  M. 
Stewart)  ;  Mrs.  Bremner,  Edinburgh  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Macdonald) ;  Stephen  Mitchell,  Esq.  ;  and 
Messrs.  Wm.  Cr.«g,  Swinton,  Berwickshire;  C. 
Page,  Liberton ;  A.  Brydon,  Innerleithen  :  A. 
Bell,     Douglas,     Lanarkshire ;     J.     Paterson, 


Duns,  for  Primulas ;  and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorl- 
ton-cum-Hardy,  for  Orchids. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
DoBBiE  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  Chrysanthemums; 
and  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  for  various 
plants. 

ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL. 

November  15. — The  opening  meeting  of  this 
Society,  for  the  present  session,  was  held  on  this 
date,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Dr. 
H.  N.  Dickson,  president,  in  the  chair, 

Mr,  G,  Harding  read  a  paper  on  the  abnormal 
weather  of  the  past  summer.  He  presented  sta- 
tistics showing  the  distribution  of  temperature, 
rainfall  and  sunshine  week  by  week  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  also 
made  a  comparison  of  the  results  witli  tlie 
Greenwich  records  back  to  1841,  From  the  facts 
thus  brought  together,  Mr,  Harding  sliowed 
that,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  the 
summer  of  1911  was  unique.  The  maximum 
temperature  of  100°  at  Greenwich,  on  August  9, 
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Cis-.lc,  C.nioiibndge  (gr.  Mr,  Wm,  Campbell), 
excelled  in  the  classes  for  two  bunches  of 
(jrapes,  one  black  and  one  white  variety  ;  and  for 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Ah'xandria,  W. 
Mackay,  Esq,,  showed  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante;  Major  Thorburn,  the  best  two 
hunches  of  Gros  Colman  and  single  bunch  of 
L.^dy  Hutt ;  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Lady  Downes;  and  J,  E,  Laidlay, 
Esq,,  Dirleton  (gr,  Mr,  Jas,  Law),  the  best 
single  bunch  of  Appley  Towers, 

For  18  dishes  of  Apples  grown  in  Scotland 
(not  fewer  than  12  varieties),  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Col,  Gordon,  Threave  House,  Castle 
Douglas  (gr,  Mr.  J.  >  Duff);  2nd,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Sinclair,  Congalton,  Drem. 

For  18  varieties  of  Apples,  ripe  or  unripe. 
Col.  Gordon  was  again  1st,  and  the  American 
Ambassador,  Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire  (gr, 
Mr,  G,  McKinlay),  2nd,  The  principal  prize- 
winners in  the  classes  for  Pears  were  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  Mr,  Sinclair,  A.  M,  S,  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  Saltoun  Hall,  East  Lothian  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Pow) ;  Rev,  G,  H,  Davenport,  Foxley  Hall, 
Hereford  (gr,  Mr,  R,  Currie), 


Rutherford,  Ro.xburghslure ;  G.  Scott,  Pencait- 
land,  East  Lothian;  and  D.  Put,  Eccles,  Kelso. 
J.  Neilson,  Esq.,  wa^  1st  for  five  specimens  of 
Cranston's  Excelsior  (Tnion  grown  in  Scotland ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Douglas,  Easter  Duddingstoii, 
Edinburgh,  won  the  Silver  Jledal  offered  for 
the  best  12  bunches  of  Leeks  (14  to  the  bunch), 
as  grown  for  market.  This  latter  class  was  con- 
fined to  Edinburgh  market-growers. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Storrie 
&  Storrie,  Glencarse  Nurseries,  Perthshire,  fur 
flowers  and  fruit ;  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for 
vegetables;  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
for  Chrysanthemums;  and  Wm.  Brown  &  Co., 
Edinburgh,   for  fruit. 

Siloer-(/ilt  Mrdals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co..  Edinburgh,  for  Chrysanthemums 
and  tther  flowers  ;  Young  &  Co.,  Hatherley,  Chel- 
tenham, for  perpetual-flowering  Carnations ;  and 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  for  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations. 

Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Dr,  MacWatt, 


is  the  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the  British 
Isles  since  the  establishment  of  comparable  ob- 
servations. The  mean  temperature  for  the  sum- 
mer was  also  higher  than  for  any  similar  period 
during  the  last  70  years.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature of  96°  in  July  has  only  been  slightly 
excpprled  (in  two  previous  occasions,  ancl  the 
Sr|.li'iiili.i  (cmperature  of  94°  has  not  previously 
lirii  .M|iKillc'il  during  that  month.  So  many  hot 
days  during  the  summer  have  never  before  been 
recorded,  Mr,  Harding  further  showed  that  the 
rainfall  for  the  tliree  summer  months  has  only 
been  smaller  in  three  previous  years  during  the 
period  of  70  years,  and  also  that  the  duration  of 
bright  sunshine  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
summer  since  the  introduction  of  sunshine  re- 
corders in  1881,  As  a  consequence  of  the  excep- 
tional weather,  the  harvest  was  everywhere  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  date  than  usual,  and  was 
quickly  concluded,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions.  The  effects  of  the  drought,  other 
than  in  relation  to  the  water  supply  and  vege- 
tation, were  very  far  reaching.  Sports  of  all 
description  were  but  little  interfaiwl  with  by  the 
weather. 
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Thomas  Purves.— The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
I'uives,  a  native  of  Scotland,  occurred  on  the  4th 
lilt,  at  his  home  at  Auburn,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Deceased  was  manager  of  the  firm  of  Law,  Somner 
and  Co.  for  13  years,  and  afterwards  for  35  years 
of  the  firm  of  Adamson's,  now  Messrs.  F.  H. 
Brunning,  Ltd. 

^1  Co  rrejfjordcnk 


*,*  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  rcreirr,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horliculturnl 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Journal. 

Asters:  Itonia.  Your  seedling  Asters  are  dis- 
eased, and  should  be  watered  with  a  solution 
of  permanganate  of  potash  at  a  strength  of 
1  ounce  in  5  gallons  of  water.  The  fungus  which 
is  attacking  the  plants  is  present  in  the  soil, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  one 
pint  of  formalin  in  20  gallons  of  water,  at  least 
one  fortnight  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

Begoni.a.  Alio  TouAfo :  II.  \Y .  No  disease  is 
present  on  the  foliage  of  your  Begonias.  The 
appearance  of  the  plant  suggests  eelworm  at 
the  voots.  For  this  disease  there  is  no  cure. 
Your  best  plan .  is  to  obtain  fresh  stock  next 
season,  also  selecting  the  potting  materials  from 
a  different  source.  The  Tomatos  are  affected 
with  tlie  fungus  Cladosporium  fulvum.  Remove 
all  dead  and  diseased  leaves,  and  spray  the 
plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  half  the 
usual  strength.  If  flowers  or  fruits  are  pre- 
sent, it  will  be  better  to  spray  with  liver  of 
sulphur,  using  1  ounce  in  4  gallons  of  water. 

C.A.LLA  DisE.iSED  :  A.  M.  S.  A  fuugus  is  present 
at  the  root  of  your  Calla,  and  was  probably 
introduced  in  the  leaf-soil.  It  will  be  well  to 
water  the  soil  at  intervals  of  three  days  with 
sulphate  of  potash,  using  1  ounce  in  1  gallon  of 
water. 

Campanul.a.  media  Calycanthema  :  T.  C, 
Notts.  This  is  a  biennial,  and  it  is  i.ot  un- 
common for  an  occasional  plant  to  miss  flower- 
ing at  its  appointed  season  and  grow  on.  in- 
creasing in  strength  for  another  year.  All  bien- 
nials are  liable  to  do  this  in  extraordinary 
seasons. 

Carnations  Diseased;  Malmai-<on.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  your  plants.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  tome  wrong  cultural  treatment. 

Erection  op  a  Gl.-isshouse  :  L.  W.  E.  The 
glasshons-e  you  contemplate  erecting  would  cost 
about  £55.  This  would  include  the  providing 
and  fixing  of  37  pairs  of  rafters  at  18  inches 
apart,  the  necessary  glass  of  21-ounce  gauge  ; 
bedding  same  in  best  putty  and  securing  on  top 
with  brass  brads  ;  painting  the  woodwork  with 
two  coats  of  paint  before  erection  and  one  coat 
afterwards  ;  fixing  and  tarring  gutters ;  provid- 
ing the  necessary  nails,  screws  and  water  joints 
for  vents,  latches  for  doors,  gearing,  and  brass 
brad;  for  securing  g'ass  in  position  when  bedded 
in  putty.  This  sum  also  includes  the  pay- 
ments for  bricks,  lime,  sand  and  labour  and 
two  divisions  to  the  liouse,  including  divi- 
sion doors.  Seventy-five  yards  (225  leet)  of 
4-incti  piping  {two  pipes  on  either  side  of 
the  house,  one  above  the  other)  would  cost 
£8  8s.  9d.  ;  four  H  pipes,  with  two  valves  in 
each  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  hot  water 
in  flow  and  return  pipes,  would  cost  £7  10s., 
the  joints  being  made  of  rope  yarn  and  cement 
at  a  cost  of,  say,  £1  5s. ;  a  4B  Junior  Robin 
Hood  boiler,  capable  of  heating  300  feet  of 
4-inch  piping,  £8  10s.,  totalling  £54  19s.  9d. 
A  No.  405  cast-iron  White-Rose  sectional 
boiler,  capable  of  heating  350  feet  of  4-inch 
piping,  would  cost  £8  7s,  6d.  Both  these  types 
of  boilers  are  very  efficient  and  economical. 
The  cost  of  a  lean-to  structure  of  the  sanif 
length  would  be  about  one-third  less  than  the 
span.  Y'cn  (;aiuiot  do  better  than  to  bed  the 
glass  in  puttj  and  s.ec.ure  it  on  top  with  brads 
as  indicated  above. 


Gardeners'  Notice  ;  A  Constant  Reader.  It  is 
usual  for  a  head  gardener  to  receive  or  give  a 
month's  notice  on  terminating  an  engagement ; 
in  the  case  of  under-gardeners,  a  week's 
notice  only  is  necessary. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  Mespilus.  The  Grapes  you 
send  are  attacked  by  Botrytis  disease.  This 
fungus  only  attacks  plants  when  they  are 
covered  with  condensed  moisture.  Ventilate 
the  house  early  in  the  morning  and  maintain 
drier  conditions  in  the  vinery. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Lazenhij.  Warner's  King. — 
H.  A.  R.  1,  Scarlet  Pearmain  ;  2,  New  Haw- 
thornden ;  3,  MinchuU  Crab ;  4,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth :  5,  Lady  Henniker ;  5.  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling (Wellington).— ir.  H.'  //.  Pears  de- 
cayed ;  3,  Northern  Greening ;  4,  Beauty  of 
Kent;  5,  Mank's  Codlin.— Il'/c/,-.  Brown  Cod- 
lin.— 6'.  /.  H.  1,  Chelmsford  Wonder;  2, 
HoUandbury ;  3  and  5,  Lord  Lenno.x ;  4, 
Cockle  Pippin ;  6,  King  of  the  Pippins. — 
Collier.  Beurre  Sterckmans. — S.  Best.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin. — /laniclinlfi.  1,  Hawtliorn- 
den ;  2,  London  Pippin;  3.  Worcester  Pear- 
main;  4,  Ribston  Pippin;  5,  Keswick  Codlin; 
6,  Cellini  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  11'.  E.  Maxillaria  picta. — 
M.  O.  1,  Brassia  maculata ;  2,  Sigmatostalix 
radicans ;  3,  Odontoglossum  Wallisii ;  4, 
Cattleya  intermedia ;  5,  Pleione  Wallichiana  ; 
6,  Polystachya  pubescens. — .-inxious.  1,  Ces- 
trum  (Habrothamnus)  Newellii ;  2,  Celsia 
cretica ;  3,  Gesnera  (Naagelia),  a  garden  form 
of  N.  zebrina ;  4,  Ruellia  Portei\ve.—R.  H.  C. 
Elseagnus  pungens  medio-aurea. 

Origin  of  the  Earlv-flowering  Strains  of 
Sweet  Peas  :  Market.  The  three  strains  of 
carly-flowering  Sweet  Peas  are  the  Telemly 
(or  Arkwright's),  Zvolanek's,  and  Engle- 
mann's.  In  the  Sweet  Pea  Annual  for  1907, 
Rev.  Edwin  Arkwright,  Telemly,  Algiers, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  his 
strain  :-^"  I  have  now,  for  several  years,  had 
Sweet  Peas  in  bloom  in  my  garden  at  Telemly, 
on  the  hill  of  Mustapha,  above  Algiers,  from 
Christmas  till  May.  The  first  of  these  early 
Sweet  Peas  was  a  sport  from  Blanche  Ferry, 
an  old-fashioned  pink  and  white  variety,  hail- 
ing, I  believe,  from  America.  This  particular 
Sweet  Pea — Blanche  Ferry — was  always  early 
at  Algiers,  that  is  to  say,  it  flowered  at  the 
end  of  March  ;  but  about  seven  years  ago  a 
sport  showed  itself  in  my  garden  as  early  as 
February,  and  was  promptly  isolated  from 
all  others.  The  next  year  1  had  some  plants 
flowering  in  January,  and  among  them  one 
red  one,  a  cross,  apparently,  from  Mars,  on 
which  a  blossom  or  two  had  come  out  in  May 
of  the  previous  year.  From  these  parents  I 
have  now  10  or  12  of  tlie  usual  colours,  rang- 
ing from  white  to  purple,  and  including  dupli- 
cates— or  shall  I  say  imitations — of  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Kenyon,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  Mars.  Black  Knight,  &c.,  which 
begin  to  flower  about  Christmas-time,  and  last 
for  five  months."  Mr.  A.  C.  Zvolanek,  of 
Bound  Brook,  New  Jei'sey.  is  the  originator  of 
the  Zvolanek  strain,  and  the  following  ao 
count  of  it  is  given  in  the  recent  Bulletin  of 
the  Cornell  University  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture : — "  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  cro.ss 
between  an  early-flowering  plant,  found  among 
Lottie  Eckford,  and  Blanche  Ferry.  The  cross 
gave  Christmas  Pink,  although,  probably,  not 
as  we  have  it  to-day,  for,  imdoubtedly,  it  has 
been  selected  and  improved.  The  cross  was 
made  some  time  previous  to  1895,  for  Mr. 
Zvolanek  says  that  he  was  able  to  send  the 
first  dozen  blooms  to  market  on  January  1  of 
that  year.  The  variety  was  introduced  in 
1899.  The  next  winter-flowering  variety  was 
Miss  Florence  E.  Denzer,  a  cross  between 
Christmas  Pink  and  Emily  Henderson.  Since 
the  latter  was  a  white  sport  from  Blanche 
Ferry,  it  is  evident  how  closely  this  winter 
type,  is  related  to  this  standard  American 
variety.  By  1900,  Mr.  Zvolanek  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  had  five  varieties  of 
the  winter-flowering  class.  These  pioneers 
were  used  to  cross  with  the  best  out-door  varie- 
ties. The  results  number  over  a  hundred 
varieties,  from  which  30  have  been  considered 
of  commercial  importance,  and  have  been  in- 
troduced."     Mr.    C     Engelmann,    of    Saffron 


Walden,  Essex,  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  strain  in  the  .Sweet  Pea  Annual  for  1907  :^ 
"It  is  nearly  four  years  since  some  plants  of 
Captain  of  the  Blues  sported  with  me,  fnd 
gave  winter-flowering  varieties  of  quite  dis- 
tinct habit.  Ordinary  stocks  sown  in  autumn 
will  not  bloom  under  glass  until  the  follow- 
ing April,  but  the  new-comers  commence  to 
bloom  from  six  to  ten  weeks  after  seed  sow- 
ing, and  continue  to  foi-m  branches  and  pro- 
duce flowers  all  through  the  winter.  I  have 
now  winter-flowering  representatives  of  «uch 
varieties  as  Dorothy  Eckford,.  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton,  and  Miss  Willmott,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  crosses  between  these  and  the  or- 
dinary type  and  Mont  Blanc,  so  that  almost  all 
Sweet  Pea  colours  are  represented.  In  1905  I 
sowed  my  winter-flowering  varieties  at  the  end 
of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  and 
the  resulting  plants  commenced  to  flower  in 
October,  and  were  splendidly  in  bloom  at  the 
end  of  November  and  early  in  December,  and 
they  should  contiiuie  to  flov.-er  until  the  or- 
dinary Sweet  Peas  come  into  flower." 

Protecting  Bulbs  from  Mice:  .S'.  A.  Place  a 
circle  of  red  lead  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
after  the  bulbs  have  been  planted.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  break  up  some  old  bulbs 
of  Fritillarias  (Crown  Imperial)  and  dibble 
small  pieces  around  the  groups  of  bulbs ;  mice 
object  to  the  smell  of  the  Crown  Imperial.  The 
red  lead  will  also  protect  the  bulbs  from  damage 
by   birds. 

Pruning  Apples  :  //.  S.  C.  If  you  mean  that 
the  main  shoots  of  the  young  trees  were  not 
cut  back  sufficiently  last  year,  so  that  they 
have  formed  fruit-buds  on  or  near  the  ends, 
the  most  desirable  course  to  pursue  depends 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  main  shoots  are 
sturdy,  and  have  sent  out  good  extensions 
above  the  fruit-buds,  they  may  be  cut  back 
above  these  buds,  severely  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  their  vigour.  If  these  are  slender, 
or  have  not  grown  out  well  above  the  fruit- 
buds,  cut  back  to  dormant  wood-buds  below 
the  fruit-buds.  One  or  more  of  these  dor- 
mant buds  will  be  almost  certain  to  produce  a 
shoot. 

Roman  Hyacinths  ;  ))'.  P.  The  roots  of  the 
bulbs  have  been  destroyed  bv  mites.  Your  best 
plan  is  to  mix  flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  soil 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted. 

Roses  :  A.  C.  If  the  plants  are  not  growing  well, 
the  proper  treatment  will  be  to  afford  them 
better  or  more  suitable  soil  after  transplanta- 
tion, which  may  be  carried  out  at  once.  Read 
the  frequent  notes  on  Rose  culture  which  ap- 
pear under  the  heading  "  Rosary  "  and  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  Ro.ie.'f,  by  H.  R.  Darlington 
(Present-Day  Gardening  series),  price  2s.  9d., 
from  our  Publishing  Department. 

Vine  Border  :  W.  P.  The  directions  for  making 
a  vine  border  were  given  in  the  issue  for  Sep- 
tember 30,  p.  250,  but  the  quantity  of  old 
r.iortar  and  bones  should  be  1  cwt.  of  each  to 
(Very  five  loads  of  loam. 

A\r,ED  ON  Lawn:  W.  J.  11'.  The  plant  is 
PrunelLi  vulgaris  (Selfheal).  Next  spring  top- 
dress  I  he  turf  with  a  mixture  of  fine  soil  and 
.some  nitrogenous  manure.  Afterwards,  at  in- 
tervals, sprinkle  a  little  sulphate- of  ammonia 
on  the  lawn.  These  dressings  will  cause  the 
grass  to  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  to  crowd  out 
the  .weeds. 

Weeping  Oak  :  A'.  J.  T .  The  pendulous  variety 
of  the  common  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  var. 
pendula)  is  occasionally  offered"  for  sale  by  nur- 
serymen, but  good  specimens  of  this  tree  are 
by  no  means  common.  There  is  an  elegant 
example  in  the  collection  of  Oaks  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens. It  is  of  little  use  sowing  the  acorns;  it 
is  possible  that  a  young  tree  of  more  or  less 
pendulous  habit  might  be  obtained,  but  this  is 
very  uncertain.  The  propagation  of  the  weep- 
_ing  tree  is  effected  by  grafting  on  standards  of 
the  common  Oak. 

Communications  Received. —J.  Sadler.    (Thanks  'or 

2s.  contribution  to  the  B.G.O.P.  boxl— P.  G.  B._G.  P 

J    C A.   E.   S,_G.   R_G.    W —Enquirer -A.    H.    J — 

O.  C.  D.-H.  J.  C,  York     T.  A.  W.,  Orpington— .J.  OB 

T'.  T.  B._A.  P.  -  J.  w:  T,,  Berks._W.  K..  Aberdern  . 

H    S— H.  S   T W.  P.„\V.  Hedley  W W.  P.  B.,  H'ly- 

wrll     J.  R.  J  — G.  H.  H.  W A.   P.  R  _G.  C.—L.   H.-_ 

G.  R.  -C.  H  — E.  H C.  H.  P B.  U.  J._E.  R._Ii  P.S. 
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BACK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

I.— THE      LEGNA. 

THE  disti'ict  ranging  south  from  the  Maloja 
to  the  Italian  lakes,  and  eastward  to 
Garda,  contains  the  .\lp8  called  those  of 
Bergamo  and  Brescia.  To  these  hills  are  en- 
demic, Saxifraga  Vandellii,  Campanula  Raineri, 
Primula  glaucescens,  and  Androsace  Charpen- 
tieri.  Nor  is  a  rich  show  lacking  on  these  moun- 
tains of  brilliant  but  less  especial  treasures.  Let 
us  ascend  a  peak  which  towers  above  the  Lake 
of  Como  and  consists  entirely  of  limestone. 

The  Legna  rises  behind  Veralla,  and  all  the 
first  four  hours  of  the  climb  are  over  a  purga- 
torial track  of  cobble-stones.  The  Italian  foot- 
hills of  the  -Alps  are  hot  and  wooded.  We  rasa 
through  little  perched  village  after  village, 
huddling  among  groves  of  Chestnut ;  the  steep 
copsy  slopes  are  a-wave  with  the  scented  lilac 
tails  of  Gymnadenia,  and  the  Orange  Lily  glim- 
mers now  and  then  like  a  flame  amid  the  brush- 
wood. After  Igone,  however,  the  path  mounts 
rapidly  towards  the  still  invisible  mountain,  and 
in  the  west  begins  to  unfold  the  panorama  of  the 
Monte  Eosa  chain.  In  the  twilight  of  the  copse 
are  relics  of  Viola  biflora,  and  the  Anemones 
Hepatica  and  ranunculoides;  Viola  pinnata 
occurs  in  more  open  places  by  the  path,  and  in 
the  hayfields  Anthericum  liliastrum  is  passing  out 
of  bloom. 

The  Legna  looms  into  sight  at  last,  beyond 
what  looks  a  little  plain.  Not  at  all  :  our  way 
soars  up  abruptly  to  the  right,  and  comes  out  at 
last  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  precipice.  In 
place  of  a  plain,  there  lies  below  us  an  abysmal 
profundity  :  round  by  a  vast  amphitheatre  cf 
cliffs  runs  the  track  that  leads  at  last  to  the  crest 
of  the  Legna.  These  rocks  are  rich,  however, 
in  treasures.    Buphthalmum  speciosissimum  flaps 


and  flourishes  .from  the  crevices ;  Cytisus  de- 
pends; Saxifraga  Hostii  hangs  in  mats  of  silver 
starfish.  In  cultivation  I  do  not  believe  this 
plant  is  common.  It  is  a  true  species,  possibly, 
but  may  be  described  as  a  much-glorified  Aizoon. 
Its  spikes  are  tall  and  very  thinly  clad ;  its 
flowers  are  big  and  white,  though  not  with  that 
celestial  whiteness  that  you  get  among  the 
cousinhood  of  Saxifraga  lingulata.  It  is,  in  lul- 
tivation,  as  easy  and  vigorous  a  thriver  as  most 
of  its  indispensable  section. 

In  one  more  moment  begins  the  reign  of  Cam- 
panula Raineri.  Thenceforth,  to  within  meas  ii'- 
able  distance  of  the  summit,  .4rchduke  Rainer's 
Bell  possesses  all  the  crevices  of  the  cliffs.  This 
is  an  essentially  and  vehemently  saxatile  plant, 
it  appears  ramifying  insatiably  up  and  down  the 
flaws  and  chinks  of  limestone  precipices  and 
boulders.  When  I  was  on  the  Legna,  its  im- 
mense and  stemless  cups  of  blue  had  not  even 
begun  to  think  about  appearing  :  I  have  a  sus- 
picion, though,  that  neither  at  home,  nor  :n 
nature,  is  it  always  very  generous  in  their  pro- 
duction. I  may,  however,  have  been  completely 
misled  in  this  by  the  apparent  frailty  of  the  tiny 
grey  growths  that  C.  Raineri  throws  up  here, 
there,  and  everw-here,  as  the  cleavages  of  the 
cliffs  permit.  As  you  continue  along  the  track, 
all  the  rocks  are  full  of  it.  Phyteuma  comosum, 
however,  which  one  might  have  expected  to 
abound,  seeing  that  it  begins  at  the  level  of  the 
lake  itself,  is  nowhere  now  to  be  seen.  But  from 
this  point  onwards  to  the  hut,  universal  among 
the  more  open  spaces  of  the  scrub  is  Primula 
glaucescens.  I  found  the  flowers  lingering  only 
at  the  upmost  level  in  the  bushes  near  the  hut 
itself  :  a  storm  had  damaged  even  these.  Yet, 
from  all  my  experience,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
say  that  P.  glaucescens,  easy  and  thrifty  as  it  is, 
has  not  the  full  resplendent  beauty  of  its  cousins, 
P.  Clusiana  and  P.  spectabilis.  Its  flowers  are 
in  shape  a  trifle  ragged,  in  texture  a  trifle  thin, 
in  colour  a  trifle  washy.  But  this,  of  course, 
only  by  comparison  with  the  solid,  glowing  glory 
of  P.  spectabilis,  and  the  fringed  splendour  of 
P.  Clusiana. 

Another  thing  that  disappoints  one  here  is 
C.entiana  verna,  which  begins  to  occur  as  you 
climb  towards  the  hut.  It  is  so  very  scattered 
and  sparse  in  flower,  so  screwed  and  starry 
and  ungenerous  in  outline.  But,  indeed,  O. 
verna  is  a  variable  plant,  and  by  no  means  always 
can  you  count  on  having  the  clumped,  dense- 
flowered,  broad-starred  form  that  covers  Jlont 
Ccnis,  and  is  found  again  on  Monte  Baldo 
and  on  the  Schlern.  Often  and  often  in  the  Alps 
does  one  come  on  whole  tracts  of  country  where 
the  prevailing  G.  verna  is  as  mean  and  poor  m 
the  worst  Oberland  forms  of  G.  acaulis.  The 
Gentian  abounds  near  the  hut,  and  so  docs 
Ranunculus  alpestris ;  but  the  climb  continues 
high  and  far  towards  the  mountain,  over  tumbles 
of  scree,  and  up  at  last  over  shelves  of  cliff  and 
slopes  of  shingle.  In  fine,  pebbly  banks  glows 
an  abundance  of  Thlaspi  rotundifolium,  in  a 
well-habited  form  :  wedged  into  crannies  glows 
a  lovely  little  Primula,  which,  by  every  rule, 
ought  certainly  to  be  P.  oenensis  rather  than  the 
P.  hirsuta  that  it  more  resembles.  Buphthal- 
mum and  Phyteuma  comosum  and  Potentilla 
nitida  flaunt  on  the  cliffs  ;  and  up  in  the  gullies 
and  silted  hollows  Allium  pcdemontanum  is  push- 
ing by  the  million.  And  then,  at  last,  high  up 
on  a  vast  precipice,  one  has  one's  first  sight  of 
Saxifraga  Vandellii. 

Saxifraga  Vandellii  inhabits  only  the  tightest 
crevices  of  the  hardest,  sheerest,  and  most  awful 
limestone  cliffs  in  the  range.  Here  it  forms 
dense,  spiny  domes,  often  a  foot  across,  or  more, 
from  which  hang  out  the  clustered  flower-heads 
of  pure  white.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant  to  see  : 
a  most  terrible  plant  to  collect.    And  it  has  given 


the  lie  to  all  my  notions  of  it  by  proving  to  bo- 
as intensely  calcareous  in  its  likings  as  any  other 
of  its  section.  It  seems,  however,  to  appreciate 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun  on  those  gaunt  white 
walls,  in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  not 
be  followed  by  either  Burseriana  or  diapensi- 
oides.  It  is  the  special  sovereign  of  the  Berga- 
mask  .\lps,  and,  after  this,  there  is  but  little  to. 
tell  of  what  I  saw  on  the  Legna,  unless  it  be  of 
ilonte  Rosa  at  sundown,  lying  far  away  up  in 
the  sky,  a  many-pointed  island  of  pale  sap- 
phire, floating  above  range  upon  range  of 
level  grey  cloud,  beneath  which,  down  in  the 
depths,  lie  all  the  mountains  of  earth,  in  fold 
over  fold  of  darkness.  At  rare  intervals,  out  of 
the  undiscoverable  blueness  below,  the  sound 
of  an  ancient  bell  would  rise  into  the  velvet 
silence. 

MONTE  BiVLDO. 
The  famous  mountain  where  evei-ything  grows 
is,  in  reality,  a  vast  long  rampart  thrown  up 
betw^een  the  whole  length  of  Garda,  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige,  looking  from  some  points  rather 
like  the  work  of  some  giant  spade.  But  from 
the  walls  of  Verona,  seen  end  on,  it  is  the  central- 
pillar  of  heaven.  Monte  Baldo  is  not  easy  of 
access ;  accommodation  is  weak  upon  its  slopes. 
From  .Alalcesiiie,  on  the  lake,  the  Monte  Altis- 
simo  may  be  ascended,  on  the  southern  face  of 
which  dwell  ancient  wide  masses  of  Saxifraga 
tombeanensis :  but  between  Altissimo  and  the 
rest  of  the  ridge  intervenes  a  very  deep"  gulf 
called  the  Bocca  di  Navene,  which  makes  it 
quite  impossible  to  explore  the  whole  mountain 
from  any  one  point.  The  best  thing  to  do,  per- 
haps, is  to  go  up  from  Verona  to  Caprino  on 
the  .'Vdige  side,  and  thence  drive  to  Ferrara  di 
Baldo,  a  tiny  hamlet  on  the  very  slope  of  Baldo, 
with  a  town-hall  big  enough  for  Brighton. 

Round  Ferrara  are  copses  full  of  Anemone 
ranunculoides  in  especial  form,  and  the  Orange 
Lily  glows  among  the  hay  like  Poppies  in  an. 
English  cornfield,  and  everywhere  among  the 
stones  and  open  screes  are  pushing  the  glowing 
butterflies  of  Cyclamen  europa;um.  Straight  up 
the  enormous  grassy  wall  of  the  mountain  then 
goes  the  track.  At  first  there  is  brushwood, 
with  here  and  there  a  little  bush  of  Daphne 
alpina  on  some  worn  limestone  boulder,  and 
Paeonies  flaunting  great  shell-pink  blossoms  in 
the  shadow  of  the  cliffs,  among  Rosa  alpina. 
Crossing  a  little  water-course  we  now  emerge  on 
to  the  long,  bare  slope  of  Baldo,  a  pitiless,  inter- 
minable toil.  The  grass  is  thick  with  all  the 
expected  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  strayed 
colony  of  Primula  spectabilis  passing  into  seed. 
Gradually  one  labours  towards  the  ridge  above, 
which  at  every  step  seems  higher  and  further. 
Gentians  begin  to  gleam  in  the  grass,  Aster 
alpinus,  and  Linum  austriacum ;  but  I  missed 
Campanula  alpina,  if  it  be  indeed  said  truly  to 
make  a  very  rare  occurrence  here  in  the  Val 
Fredda  above  Ferrara.  At  last,  however,  the 
ridge  draws  nearer;  Senecio  .spathulatus  stands 
boldly,  not  to  say  coarsely,  up  among  the  grasses, 
with  flannel-grey  leaves,  and  clustered  heads  of 
yellow ;  richly-coloured  Orchises  emerge,  and 
then  the  ground  is  blotched  with  waxy-pink 
patches  among  the  Gentians,  of  Daphne  Cneo- 
rum — a  sight,  indeed,  for  sore  eyes  that  have 
so  long  been  vexed  by  the  poor  flowers  and 
dim  dowdiness  of  Daphne  striata,  so  universal  in 
these  southern  i-anges.  D.  Cneorum,  on  the 
contrary,  ranks  next  to  the  unrivalled  D.  ru- 
pestria,  and  indeed  its  generous  habit  and  ample 
blossom  make  it  even  more  important  to  the 
ordinary  gardener  (if  he  can  grow  it).  Its  I'ich- 
heads  of  fleshy-pink,  pure  and  warm,  lie  like 
fragrant  little  trusses  of  Bouvardia  here  amid 
the  short,  brown  turf  of  the  alpine  ridges.  But 
who  shall  dare  attempt  the  collecting  of  D. 
Cneorum  ? 

We  are  on  the  ridge ;  we  are  over  on  the  other 
side.  Six  thousand  feet  down  lies  Garda,  like  a 
floor   of    solid    turquoise,    and    here    the    turf   is 
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^'iceii  and  rich,  spattered  densely  with  Geiim 
montanum,  and  the  Gentiana  verna  and  G.  Clusii. 
Half-a-niile  or  more  of  this,  and  then,  a  little 
higher,  among  the  rest,  begins  Ranunculus 
alpestris  ;  a  little  further  R.  anemonoides  Kerner- 
ianiis  joins  in,  Primula  siieetabilis  follows  im- 
mediately, 1'.  Auricula  hangs  from  little  ledges 
of  cliff,  and  then  among  these  all,  and  the  glow- 
ing a/.ure  trumpets  of  Gentiana  Clusii,  the  whole 
grassy  ridge  of  Baldo,  for  many  a  mile,  is  a  silver 
lawn  of  Geranium  argenteum,  densely  bedewed 
with  its  enormous,  pale-pinli  flowers. 

Ranunculus  Kernerianus  is  a  very  rare  and 
special  form,  appressed  to  earth,  frail  and  ex- 
quisite, with  big  Marguerite-like  flowers  of  a 
rather  musty,  mauve-white.  It  covers  the 
high  turf  of  Baldo,  much  more  precious,  and 
hardly  less  beautiful,  than  the  unsurpassable  R. 
alpestris.  The  Primula,  too,  is  a  revelation  of 
loveliness,    though    it    has    not    here    the    extra- 


comosum  darkly  flaunts,  and  Primula  Auri- 
cula and  P.  spectabilis  peer  out;  with  Raniui- 
culus  alpestris  and  Saxifraga  Aizoon.  from  be 
tween  the  flowery  tussocks  of  Rhodotharuius. 
Thlaspi  i-otuudifolium  haunts  the  shingle-slides. 
and  on  the  stony  ridge  itself  the  Rhodothamuus 
is  at  its  loveliest,  with  Saxifraga  caesia, 
Gentiana  Clusii  and,  on  the  bare  eminences 
themselves,  fine  tufts  of  Petrocallis  pyrenaica. 
C<in  this,  then,  be  the  "  Pulnionaria  lichenis 
facie  "'  which  Clusius  reports  from  Baldo?  If 
nut,  what  is?  What  plant  is  like  a  lichen — and 
also  like  a  Pulnionaria?  What — what  combines 
tiie  two  qualities — what  but  Eritrichium?  But 
when  was  this  ever  seen  on  limestone?  I  saw 
no  trace  of  it,  and  expected  none.  And  I  also 
failed  to  find  any  sign  of  Saxifraga  tombeaneusis. 
As  for  the  view,  on  one  side  of  Baldo  lies 
Garda  and  the  Adamello,  and  on  the  other,  up 
north,   all   the   Dolomites;   but    the   vast,   l.nicly 
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ordinary  matted  profusion  and  lushness  of 
splendour  that  it  shows  on  Rocca  Longa.  Here 
it  forms  single  crowns  only,  and  sometimes  perks 
from  rocks  and  gets  elongate,  till  older  botanists 
mistook  it  here  for  P.  carniolica.  But  its  flowers 
are  always  a  joy — so  ample  of  outline,  so  well- 
liking  in  their  solid  texture,  so  refulgent  in  their 
brilliant,  white-eyed  rosiness.  "  Spectabilis  " 
hideed  !  As  for  the  Geranium,  delicately  charm- 
ing though  it  be  in  all  our  gardens,  with  its 
contrasts  of  silver  and  pink,  yet  one  has  no 
idea  of  its  full  beauty  till  one  has  seen  it  on 
Baldo,  densely  neat  and  tight  and  dwarf,  with 
outstanding  wide  rosy  stars  upon  its  close, 
fine  tuffets  of  silver-grey,  as  compressed,  almost, 
as  tliose  of  Poteutilla  nitida.  In  gardens  its 
foliage  always  grows  taller,  and  sprays  out, 
though  the  size,  brilliancy,  and  profusion  of  its 
blossom  are  in  no  way  really  diminished. 

Along  this  multi-coloured  lawn  one  roams  the 
ridge  of  Baldo,  until  the  track  to  the  Hut 
of  the  Telegrafo  leads  along  under  the  Eastern 
Cliffs.  For  Baldo.  earth-trench  though  it  may 
look  from  afar,  is  in  reality  profuse  in  most  pro- 
digious precipices,  and  each  of  the  eight  or  ten 
peaks  that  compose  its  ridge  is  set  about  with 
grim  combes  and  cliffs,  and  shingle-slopes  of 
white  limestone.  In  the  sheer  walls  Potentilla 
nitida  hangs  in  sheets,  a  galaxy  of  w;um-pink 
Dog  Roses  on  a  firmament  of  silver,  Phytcuma 


ridges  of  Baldo — at  all  events  its  peaks  — are 
very  rarely  free,  for  long,  from  a  veil  of  cloud. 
Reginald  Foj-rer. 

( I'o  he  continufj.) 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

ERICA  TETRALIX  x  VAGANS, 
Under  the  name  E,  cinerea  x  vagans  this  in- 
teresting hybrid  Heath  was  described  last  year 
in  the  Journal  of  Botany  by  Jlr.  F.  H.  Davey.  A 
single  plant  having  been  found  by  the  renowned 
horticulturist  Mr.  P.  D.  Williams,  of  Lanarth. 
Cornwall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Int-ernational 
Phytogeographical  excursion.  Dr.  Sehroeter,  Dr. 
Graebner,  and  the  writer  were  shown  the 
original  plant  in  situ.  This  confirmed  my  first 
impression  of  the  Heath,  which  Mr.  W^illiams  had 
kindly  brought  to  show  us  at  the  Lizard,  that  one 
of  the  parents  was  Tetralix  not  cinerea,  since  the 
glandular  hairs  on  it  must  have  been  derived 
from  the  former  species,  with  which  it  grew.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Williams  will  be 
able  to  propagate  this  new  hybrid,  which  should 
bear  his  name  X  Erica  WiUiamsii.  Both  the 
foreign  scientists  agreed  to  the  determination. 
G.  Claridge  Druce. 


YELDHALL   MANOR,  TWYFORD. 

Yeldhall  ilANOR,  the  residence  of  P.  F. 
Tuckett,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  three  miles  fror.i 
Twyford,  and  two  miles  from  the  popular 
riverside  village  of  Wargrave.  There  is  a 
gradual  rise  from  the  river  Thames  l.> 
the  Manor,  and  immediately  behind  the  house 
is  Bowsey  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  point  in  Berkshire.  Thence  is  ob- 
tained a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  direction  of  Reading.  Since 
Mr.  Tuckett  took  up  his  residence  at  Yeldhall 
some  16  years  ago,  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds, 
in  which  some  of  the  features  are  Roses,  flower- 
ing trees  and  .shrubs.  Conifers,  and  a  wild  gar- 
den. Alterations  and  improvements  are  still  ia 
course  of  progress,  including  the  making  of  a. 
wcodland  wa'k.  In  front  of  the  re.sid€nce  (see  fig. 
158)  are  two  terraces,  and  on  either  side  of 
tlie  steps  leading  from  one  terrace  to  the  other 
are  large  plants  of  Choisya  ternata,  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower.  At  one  end  are  a  conservatory 
and  Rose  temple.  The  former  structure  con- 
tains several  very  interesting  plants,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  Eriobotrya  japonica  was  carry- 
ing rmmbers  of  its  pale-orange-coloured  fruits;, 
plants  of  Phyllocactus  were  in  flower,  also  Di- 
morphotheca  aurantiaca,  Schizanthus,  and  Vis- 
caria  (Lychnis)  cardinalis.  The  Viscaria  is- 
grown  from  seed  sown  in  September,  the  plants 
being  accommodated  in  a  cold  frame  till  they 
commence  to  flower,  when,  for  several  weeks, 
they  provide  a  bright  display.  Alonsoas  are  also 
cultivated  in  considerable  numbers.  The  Rose 
temple  is  covered  with  all  the  best  varieties  cf 
Rambler  and  W"ichuraiana  Roses.  Crimson  Ram- 
bler and  Thalia  were  exceptionally  fine  wdien  I 
saw  them.  Near  by  this  temple  are  two  trees  c{ 
the  weeping  Prunus  (C'erasus)  sinensis  pendula. 

A  winding  pathway  leads  to  the  wild  garden, 
which  is  still  in  the  making.  Beside  large  quan- 
tities of  bulbs.  Irises,  Cyclamens,  Gunnera.s,  and 
Rambling  Roses  have  been  associated  with  the 
natural  vegetation,  which  includes  many  haud- 
.some  trees.  The  Irises  include  those  of  the 
German,  English,  Spanish,  and  Koempferi  types, 
the  last-named  forming  a  charming  feature  in 
themselves.  There  is  a  large  pond  in  this  portion 
of  the  grounds,  half  of  which  is  used  for  bathing, 
the  remainder  being  planted  with  Water  Lilies, 
yellow  Irises  lining  the  banks.  A  background  of 
Rhododendrons  forms  a  pleasing  setting  to  the 
water  plants.  Among  the  other  improvements 
made  by  Mr.  Tuckett  is  a  carriage  drive  nearly 
one  mile  in  length,  and  planted  on  either  side- 
with  bold  groups  of  shrubs,  such  as  Rhododen- 
dnms,  Deutzias,  Spiraeas,  also  various  Conifers- 
The  coloured  foliage  of  a  group  of  scarlet  Oaks  is 
conspicuous  in  autumn  in  this  part  of  the 
grounds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mansion  is  a 
maze,  some  2^  acres  in  extent,  which  was  planted 
15  years  ago. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  is  a  rosary  and 
the  kitchen  garden.  In  fig.  160  is  shown  the 
gardener's  cottage  and  a  specimen  of  the  free- 
flowering  Pyrus  floribunda.  Not  far  distant 
from  this  spot  are  two  examples  of  the  quaint 
Sequoia  gigantea  pendula,  fine  plants  of  the 
Strawberry  Tree,  Arbutus  Unedo,  and  clump* 
of  the  Portugal  Laurel,  these  shrubs  being  some- 
30  feet  high. 

Berberis,  especially  B.  Darwinii.  with  its 
orange-yellow  sprays,  and  the  popular  B.  steno- 
phylla,  are  largely  planted  in  the  shrubberies, 
while  the  bronze  foliage  of  Prunus  Pis?ardii 
shows  up  well  amongst  the  green  shrubs.  There 
are  also  many  Conifers,  including  Thuya  Lobbii, 
Sequoia  gigantea  (Wellingtonia),  Pinus  excelsa 
(Bhotan  Pine),  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  and 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  William  Allen  Richard- 
son Roses  are  trained  to  stout  poles  at  intervals 
along  the  winding  paths  :  this  variety  being 
a    favourite    at    Yeldhall.      The    Rose    garden 
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contains  upwards  of  400  plants  of  the  best  varie- 
ties. This  portion  of  the  grounds  i.«i  encircled 
with  a  dwarf  hedge  of  the  Common  Yew  on  one 
side,  and  monthly  Koses  on  the  other. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  Loganberry  grows 
luxuriantlj',  and  produces  large  crops  of  its 
luscious  berries.  A  range  of  glasshouses  contains 
a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  including  finely- 
developed  plants  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  Cypripe- 
diums.  and  Calanthes.  One  division  is  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  plants  for  furnishing  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse. 

Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Tuckett  take  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  their  beautiful  gardens,  and  Mr. 
George,  the  gardener,  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  excellent  condition  of  all  the  de- 
partmiMit?  undrr  his  rhp.r 'f.      II'.  //. 


THE  PAST  SEASON  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

In  the  spriiis;  Leptospernnmi  Inillatuni  \v;is 
smothered  in  buds,  and  a  fine  sight  was  antici- 
pated when  the  blossoms  expanded.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  extreme  drought  not  a  single  flower 
opened,  but  aU  withered  and  turned  brown  in  the 
bud  state.  The  bush  is  now  completely  brown, 
and  will  probably  not  recover.  Another  shrub 
that,  as  regards  its  flowering,  suffered  badly  from 
the  drought  was  Tricuspidaria  dependens.  It  is 
held  to  be  a  very  shy  bloomer,  but  this  year  the 
bush  carried  over  50  flowers.  Not  one  of  them, 
however,  was  typical,  the  little,  shrivelled  white 
petals  being  only  about  ^  inch  in  length 
instead  of  over  an  inch,  and  from  a  flowering 
p''ir:t    nt    v!?v.-    (l--^    shnib    was    a    fa'hiro.     The 


cardinalis  elegans,  formosissimus.  Peach  Blossom, 
Rose  Queen,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  Ackermannii, 
Red  Prince,  and  Crimson  Queen  all  flowering 
profusely.  Gladiolus  Saundersii.  generally  so  ex- 
cellent for  cutting,  was  a  failure,  the  flowers 
withering  almost  as  soon  as  they  opened.  The 
little  Gladiolus  viuulus,  which  precedes  The 
Bride  by  about  10  days,  was  very  pr^-tty  with 
its  pure  white  flowers  having  rich  carmine  mark- 
ings ou  tliB  lower  petals. 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus  was  a  charming 
siglit  drooping  over  a  rock  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  soft,  lavender-blue  blossoms,  and  the 
rare  Convolvulus  tuguriorum  from  new  Zea- 
land bore  many  pure-white  flowers  about  2  inches 
across,  and  ascended  a  wall  to  a  height  of  12 
fe?t.      The    heart-sliaped    leaves    measure    from 


l"iG.  i5Q. — vn;\v  from  one  of  the  te';i(..(~'^s  at  vei.uhall  makc 


HARDY    FLOWER   BORDER. 

^  Lex  A  RECURVA  GLAUCA. 
A  PLANT  of  this  Yucca  in  these  gardens  is  re- 
markably late  in  flowering.  At  the  date  of  writ- 
ing this  note  (November  6)  it  has  seven  fine 
flower-spikes,  chiefly  in  the  bud  state.  The 
largest  inflorescence  is  just  unfolding  its  basal 
flowers^  In  another  week,  should  mild  weather 
prevail,  the  plant  will  be  in  its  full  beauty. 
We  have  many  of  these  handsome  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  I  have 
particularly  noticed  that  the  finest  plants  are 
those  exposed  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
where  they  get  the  salt-laden  air  from  the 
tidal  waters.  Arthur  K.  Turner,  OrwM  Park 
Gardens,  Ipswich. 


better  known  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata  (Crino- 
dendron  Hookeri)  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  the  dryness,  and  bore  typical  flowers. 
Ostrowskia  magnifica  was  very  fine,  though 
rather  under  5  feet  in  height  against  7  feet 
in  Yorkshire.  Many  of  the  flowers,  however, 
did  not  open  fully,  probably  owing  to  the 
drought,  but  the  plant  set  seed  wliich  was  col- 
lected. Aristea  Ecklonii  bore  its  little  starry,  blue 
flowers  under  a  south  wall,  but  for  beauty  it 
cannot  compare  with  its  relative  Witsenia 
corymbosa,  which  is  not  yet  in  bloom,  though  it 
is  cairying  many  unexpended  fljwer-clunters. 
The  Dropmore  Anohusa  was  a  splendid  eight,  a 
group  7  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  through  being 
a  mass  of  bright  blue.  The  early  Gladioli  were 
very  fine,  and  evidently  appreciated  the  hot 
weather,   Blushing   Bride,   Saumarez,     Lucretia, 


i  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  arc  borne  on 
very  fine,  drooping  side-slioots  that  fall  down 
from  the  main  growths  and  completely  hide  the 
wall  with  a  veil  of  green.  Watsonia  Ardornei 
flowered  well  this  year,  s<'nding  up  a  dozen 
flower-spikes,  but  neither  \V.  coccinea  nor  W. 
rosea  bloomed.  Tacsonia  mixta  (quitensis),  which 
has  made  enormous  growth,  commenced  to  flower 
at  the  end  of  June  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  soft,  flesh- 
pink  colour  and  about  4  inches  across.  It  has  over- 
topped a  12-foot  wall  and  is  now  runninf;  on  2  feet 
6  inches  of  wire  netting  strained  above  the  top. 
A  self-sown  seedling  of  Solanum  aviculare,  which 
appeared  last  spring,  has  developed  prodigiously, 
and  \b  now  10  feet  high  and  almost  as  much 
through.  It  is  carrying  numerous  clusters  of 
violot-purple,  golden-eyed  flowers,  and  hundreds 
of   bunches  of   fruit,       Clethra  arborea   was   a 
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:Bplendid  sight  in  August,  bearing  over  150  branch- 
ing flower-sprays  set  with  white  Lily-of-the 
Valley-like  blossoms.  It  is  as  yet  under  6  feet 
in  height.  Philadelphus  mexicanus  is  quite  the 
prettiest  of  the  so-called  Syringas.  It  is  a 
tender  shrub,  and  rarely  met  with.  The  cup- 
shaped  flowers  are  whit3,  and  are  rather  over 
.an  inch  across.  Mimulus  cardinalis  suffered 
much  from  the  drought,  and  instead  of  being 
nearly  3  feet,  was  only  a  foot  in  height. 
The  plants  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  though  looking 
very  healthy,  have  not  flowered  this  year.  For 
many  seasons  Cyrtanthus  McKennii  flowered 
in  this  garden,  but  then  unaccountably  died 
out.  It  has  now  been  replaced  by  the 
yellow-fiowered  C.  lutescens,  which  has  borne 
blooms  this  year.  Incarvillea  Delavayi  blos- 
somed   freely,    but    I.    grandiflora    has   perished. 


are  bright  blue  in  colour  and  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. It  has  been  in  bloom  from  the  end  of 
July  to  the  present  time,  and  is  very  attractive. 
Next  to  it  is  a  strong  plant  of  Arctotis 
aureola,  which  has  to  be  cut  back  periodically  to 
give  it  room.  For  the  past  two  years,  Zephyr- 
avithes  Atamasco  has  not  borne  a  single  flower, 
but  this  season  it  has  bloomed  profusely,  as  has 
the  smaller  Z.  Candida.  Early  in  September 
Nerine  Fothergillii  major  threw  up  12  fine  flower- 
spikes  and  N.  Bowdenii  is  showing  seven,  but  N. 
flexuosa  alba  has  not  bloomed.  The  great  clumps 
of  Agapanthus  have  been  a  splendid  sight,  both 
the  evergreen  blue  and  white  and  the  deciduous 
white  having  flowered  to  perfection.  Dierama  pul- 
cherrimum,  with  its  fairy  flower-wands,  has  been 
very  beautiful,  the  pure-white  variety  being  one 
of  the  loveliest  flowers  in  existence.     The  type, 


for  at  Kew,  where  they  succeed  to  perfection,  they 
get  no  sun  until  after  five  o'clock.  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  mentioned  in  the  last  article  as  being 
healthy,  flowered  finely,  and  Calochortus  venustus 
Vesta  bore  numbers  of  its  beautifully-coloured 
blossoms.  Rehmannia  angulata,  from  last  year's 
self-sown  seedlings,  bloomed  well,  and  the  pretty 
little  shrub  Helianthemum  algarvense  carried 
numbers  of  its  yellow,  maroon-blotched  flowers. 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  covering  a  space  of  4  feet 
square,  blossomed  fairly  well,  but  not  as  pro- 
fusely as  in  former  seasons,  and  Cypella  Herbertii 
had  but  few  flowers.  Lonicera  Hildebrandtiana, 
on  a  north-west  wall,  as  usual  bloomed  abun- 
dantly, its  great  flowers,  5  inches  in  length  and 
5  inches  across  the  mouth,  being  deliciously 
scented.  Hedychium  Gardnerianum  threw  up  a 
dozen    fine    flower-epikes    of    delicately-perfumed 


Fig.  i6o. — yeldhall  manor:   pvrus  floribund.\  flowering  on  the  ,',a\vn, 

(See  p,  383.) 


Crassula  coccinea,  on  an  elevated  site,  made  a 
splendid  show  with  a  couple  of  doz-an  of  its  flat, 
crimson  flower-heads,  and  the  scarlet-flowered 
Bouvardia  triphylla  was  bright  for  some  weeks, 
and  made  an  exceedingly  brilliant  spot  in  the 
border ;  the  semi-double  B.  Alfred  Neuner 
also  flowered  well.  The  New  Zealand  Arthro- 
podium  cirrhatum,  which  has  been  flowerless  for 
three  years,  bloomed  finely  this  summer.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  save  it  from  the  attacks  of 
slugs  and  snails,  which  revel  in  its  succulent 
foliage  and,  unless  destroyed,  soon  ruin  its  ap- 
pearance. A  pretty  plant,  that  was  given  to  me 
two  years  ago,  is  Ceratostigma  Polhiliii.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  horticultural  dictionary. 
It  h,%3  formed  a  little  shrub  about  a  foot  high 
and  2  feet  through,  with  very  slender  branches 
and  lanceolate  leaves  stained  with  crimson,  an 
■inch  in  length.     The  starry,  five-petalkd  flowers 


with  its  somewhat  magenta-coloured  blossoms,  is 
not  grown,  only  the  white  and  pale-flesh  varie- 
ties being  cultivated.  Several  florists'  varieties 
of  Abutilon  have  flowered  well  in  some  gardens, 
and  A.  vexillarium  was  bright  through  the 
month  of  July,  with  its  crimson  and  yellow 
brown-stamened  blossoms,  whilst  early  in  June 
A.  vitifolium  bore  its  large  lavender  and  white 
flowers  in  abundance.  After  it  has  reached  a 
height  of  about  20  faet,  it  usually  dies.  Calceo- 
laria integrifolia,  a  very  common  plant  here,  was 
a  sheet  of  yellow  in  July,  and  is  still  bearing  a 
fair  quantity  of  flowers.  The  New  Zealand  For- 
get-me-not. Myosotidium  nobile,  has  flowered,  but 
not  so  well  as  usual,  as  it  delights  in  moisture, 
and  this  dry  summer  has  been  against  it.  Cel- 
misia  coriacea  has  flowered  well,  but  quite  a 
dozen  of  these  plants  have  been  lost  here,  pro- 
bably owing  to  their  being  in  too  sunny  a  spot. 


pale-yellow  blossoms.  In  August,  Manrievilla 
suaveolens  was  covered  with  white  flower- 
clusters,  the  individual  blooms  were  nearly  3 
inches  across,  and  as  many  as  seven  carried  in 
a  single  cluster.  Trachelospermum  jasminoides  has 
also  blossomed  well  against  a  wall  where  Cassia 
corymbosa  will  produce  its  yellow  flower-heads 
until  Christmas.  Leonotis  Leonurus  has  been  a 
splendid  sight,  a  shrub  trained  against  a  wall 
7  feet  high  and  as  much  across  having  been  cov- 
ered with  countless  large,  orange-scarlet  whorls 
of  flower.  Gladiolus  primulinus,  from  the  Vic- 
toria Falls,  where  it  is  ever  drenched  by  falling 
spray,  perfected,  with  the  help  of  continuous 
waterings,  a  3-foot-high  spike  of  yellow  flowers. 
The  three  ^■Ethionemas,  persicum,  pulchellum,  and 
grandiflorum,  have  been  masses  of  soft,  pink 
flowers,  and  the  w^hite  Sisyrinchium  iridifolium 
and  the  blue  S.  chilense  and  bellum  have  bloomed 
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6nely,  ■while  Iris  gracilipes  flowered  very  freely 
and  has  increased  greatly  in  size.  In  a  neighbour- 
ing garden,  Bignonia  speciosa,  from  Uruguay, 
has  produced  its  long,  trumpet-shaped,  wide- 
mouthed,  lavender-coloured  flowers  against  a 
south  wall,  and  the  rare,  ilexican  Inga  pulcher- 
rima  has  borne  its  scarlet  flowers  resembling  a 
short  blossom  of  a  Callistemon.  Wi/ndham 
Fitzhtrherl. 


PHOSPHATIC  MANURES. 

SOME  REASONS  FOR  APPLYING  EARLY. 

AiTHOUGH  the  past  season  has  not  been  a  very 
exhausting  one  for  the  soil,  especially  as  regards 
phosphates,  yet  in  highly-cultivated  gardens 
there  will  be  need  to  replenish  the  stock,  ilany 
will  be  now  preparing  for  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  question  when  to  apply  manures 
other  than  farmyard  manure  will  arise.  As  a 
general  rule  most  of  the  nitrogen  will  be  given 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  washed  out  of  the  soil.  To 
a  lesser  degree  the  same  applies  to  potash,  as 
for  garden  purposes  the  purified  potassic 
manures,  such  as  sulphate  and  chloride  of 
potash,  are  usually  made  use  of,  together  witli 
wood  ashes.  These  do  not  contain  magnesium 
compounds  or  salt  which  are  to  render  them  in- 
jurious, and  may  therefore  be  applied  just  pre- 
vious to  planting.  With  phosphates  the  case  is 
somewhat  different,  excepting  perhaps  with  the 
water  soluble  phosphate  in  superphosphate  and 
dissolved  bones.  To  begin  with,  provided  there 
is  a  sufficiency  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil, 
practically  all  the  phosphate  will  remain  in  the 
first  9  inches  of  soil  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Again,  except  in  the  case  of  superphosphate,  the 
phosphate  has  to  be  mechanically  mixed  with 
the  soil  before  it  can  be  of  use  to  the  plant. 
This  takes  some  time,  even  with  the  thorough 
methods  of  garden  cultivation.  Perhaps  an  even 
more  important  reason  why  the  effect  of  a  phos- 
phatic  manure  is  not  shown  in  the  first  season  is 
to  be  found  in  the  mode  of  circulation  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate,  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  soil  in  an  unavailable  form,  has 
two  chief  means  of  being  dissolved,  namely 
by  the  excretions  from  the  rootlets  of  the 
plants,  believed  to  be  chiefly  carbon  dioxide, 
and  by  carbon  dioxide,  liberated  by  the 
decay  of  organic  mate»ials,  and  dissolved  in  the 
soil  water.  That  which  is  rendered  soluble  by 
the  roots  themselves  is  doubtless  of  immediate 
use  to  the  plant,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  uuless  applied  early,  the  phosphate  has 
not  had  time  to  become  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  also  that  the  roots  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  comparatively  small  area  of  the 
soil  particles.  In  the  case  of  the  phosphates 
dissolved  by  the  soil  water  a  small  portion  may 
be  of  use  to  the  plant,  but  far  the  greater  part  is 
seized  upon  by  the  immense  numbers  of  bacteria 
in  the  soil  and  built  up  into  their  own  bodies. 
The  phosphate  is  thus  distributed  very  com- 
pletely through  the  soil,  but  is  unavailable  to 
the  plant  until  the  bacteria  have  died  and 
decomposed.  When  this  has  taken  place  very 
small  particles  are  distributed  throughout  the 
soil  and  can  then  be  easily  dissolved  by  root 
excretions. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  shall  I  add 
superphosphate  to  the  stable  or  farmyard 
manure  in  order  that  the  sulphuric  acid  may  fix 
the  ammonia  produced  by  the  decompo.sition  of 
the  organic  matter?  To  this  we  answer  No. 
Firstly,  because  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  unless  the  piVportion  of  phosphate  is  very 
large,  say,  2-4  lb.  per  day  per  animal,  the  fixing 
effect  on  the  ammonia  is  very  small.  Secondly, 
all  organic  manures  are  swarming  with  bacteria, 
which  are  engaged  in  decomposing  them  and 
producing  carbon  dioxide  as  one  of  their  by- 
products. Hence  the  phosphate  is  dissolved,  but 
this  is  of  no  use  to  the  plant,  as  by  the  time  the 
manure  reaches  tha  soil  all  the  phosphate  will  be 


locked  up  in  the  bacteria,  and  they  will  nut 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  dispersing  among 
the  soil  particles. 

In  applying  organic  manures  and  phosphates, 
what  process  is  tlierefore  to  be  adopted?  At 
present  many  will  be  dressing  the  garden  with 
stable  or  farmyard  manure,  and  when  this  has 
been  spread  on  the  soil  it  is  advantageous  to 
sow  the  phosphate,  such  as  basic  slag,  basic 
superphosphate,  bone  ash,  bone  meal  (steamed), 
so  that,  by  digging  in,  the  two  will  be  well 
mixed.  The  rotting  of  the  one  will  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  other,  and  the  soluble  parts  will  be 
taken  up  by  bacteria  and  distributed  through  the 
soil  ready  for  the  spring  and  summer  following. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  best 
effects  of  phosphates  are  not  seen  until  the 
second  season.  To  a  very  large  extent  fineness 
of  division  is  the  chief  factor  in  rendering  a 
manure  available,  but  American  experiments 
have  proved  that  even  the  "  floated  "  phosphate, 
made  by  grinding  steamed  bones  or  mineral 
phosphate  very  finely,  conies  only  slowly  into  use. 
The  name  "floated  or  floats"  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  impalpable  powder  will  float  when 
thrown  on  water.  The  coming  season  bids  fair 
to  be  an  expensive  one  for  bones,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  basic  superphosphate.  There- 
fore for  present  ^ise  a  good  grade  basic  slag  is 
as  cheap  as  anything  and  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  tending  to  counteract  the  acidity,  due 
to  want  of  lime,  which  is  so  common  in  garden 
soils.  J .  ir.  Tayhur,  The  Woodlands,  Theale, 
lS7rLs. 


w.ith  bright,  orange-coloured  stamens;  they  are- 
borne  on  very  slender  pedicels  of  2  inches  to 
3  inches  in  length,  sufficient  to  carry  them  well 
beyond  the  compact  surface  of  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  June  and  July. 
George  Forrefl. 


ISOPVRUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration. ) 

The  genus  Isopyrura  includes  about  31  known 
species,  fully  one-third  being  indigenous  to 
China,  and  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and 
more  or  less  Alpine  regions  of  the  north  and  west 
of  the  country.  Of  these  species  the  must  widely 
distributed,  and  probably  the  mo.st  beautiful,  is 
■  I.  grandifloruni,  Fisch  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration), In  Western  and  Northern  Yunnan  it  is 
very  local  in  its  distribution,  and,  even  where 
found,  not  over  abundant.  But  in  suitable 
habitats  and  in  a  fairly  moist  season  I  do  not 
know  any  rock  plant  which  excels  it. 

On  a  few  spots  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Lichiang  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
14,C00  feet,  many  of  the  most  precipitous  lime- 
stone cliffs,  otherwise  barren  of  vegetation,  are 
adorned  with  I.  grandiflorum,  and  once  seen  in 
its  full  beauty  in  such  a  situation,  with  its 
delicately-cut  glaucous  foliage  and  gracefully 
pendulous  lavender-blue  flowers  backed  by  the 
rugged  grey  of  the  limestone,  it  is  not  readily 
forgotten. 

The  plants  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  and  branching  over  the  surface  form 
compact  and  symmetrically-shaped  cushions  of 
1  foot  to  2  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Many 
of  those  I  saw,  whilst  collecting  for  Jlessrs. 
Bees,  carried  close  upon  100  blooms,  each  1  inch 
to  1^  inch  in  diameter  when  fully  expanded. 
The  specimen  shown  in  the  supplement  is 
an  abnormal  one,  but  it  bears  94  flowers. 
In  most  instance.*,  however,  the  largest  and  nio.=t 
floriferous  specimens  were  far  out  of  reach,  fixed 
in  the  crevices  of  perpendicular  or  overhanging 
cliffs,  and  on  the  flanks  of  inaccessible  and 
slippery  chimneys.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  and  not  a  little  danger  that  I  secured 
the  photograph. 

The  species  seems  to  delight  in  a  northern  ex- 
posure and  comparative  shade,  and  it  can  easily 
put  up  with  an  abundance  of  wind  and  moisture. 
The  plant  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  mo.«t  difficult  matter  to  estimate  what 
might  be  the  age  of  the  largest  specimens.  The 
foliage  is  finely  dissected,  and  has  a  beautiful 
glaucous  blue  tint,  such  as  is  found  in  some  of 
the  highest  Alpine  forms  of  Corydalis.  The 
flowers  are  generally  solitary,  1  inch  to  li  inch 
in   diameter,    of   a   soft   shade   of   lavcnder-bluf. 


SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH  OPEN  SPACES. 
A  GOOD  work  is  being  done  in  Edinburgh  by 
the  committee  of  the  Outlook  Tower,  which  has 
in  hand  the  work  of  seciu'ing  and  laying  out 
gardens  in  the  smaller  open  spaces  in  the  old  town 
of  Edinburgh.  In  three  years  the  committee  has 
been  able  to  lay  out  no  fewer  than  nine  gardens 
in  the  short  distance  between  the  Grassmarket 
and  the  Canongate. 

NEWTON   STEWART    FLOWER   SHOW. 

The  Union  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricul- 
tural Societies  which  held  their  shows  in  Newton 
Stewart,  Galloway,  not  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory, the  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  advocated  the  dissolution 
of  the  union.  It  seems  that  a  balance  left  from 
a  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  has  been  expended, 
and  that  there  is  a  present  debit  balance  of  about 
£30,  the  society  having  lost  about  £80  in  all. 
The  proposal  to  adopt  the  report  was  carried 
unanimously,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  horti- 
culturists of  the  district  will  re-establish  their 
show,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  leading  show 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

THE  ABERDEEN  COLLEGE  GARDENS. 

The  experimental  gardens  of  the  Aberdeen  and 
North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  have 
this  season  served  as  object  lessons  for  school 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  had  hitherto  but 
few  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
gardening  practice.  The  teachers  receive  lessons 
in  horticulture,  and  the  gardens  also  serve 
the  purpose  of  showing  by  experiment  the 
effects  of  such  factors  as  deep  and  shallow 
sowing,  the  depth  at  which  to  plant  bulbs 
and  tubers,  and  other  points  of  value.  Instruc- 
tions in  pruning  and  in  the  cultivation  of  garden 
crops  is  also  conveyed  by  means  of  practice, 
as  well  as  by  verbal  teaching.  The  gardens  are 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Clark,  who  is  well 
qualified  for  their  supervision.  A  considerable 
space  has  been  occupied  by  lots  to  show  the- 
effects  of  deep  or  shallow  sowing,  large  versus 
small  seeds,  the  best  distances  for  planting  and 
sowing,  the  different  yields  of  certain  stocks  of 
vegetables,  &c.  ;  in  brief,  the  consideration  of  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  problems  which  confront, 
the  gardener.  In  addition  to  vegetables,  flowers 
are  also  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  collection 
of  Roees  affords  an  opportunity  of  showing  hew 
these  can  be  best  cultivated  and  pruned,  while 
annuals  and  perennials  of  various  kinds  are  in- 
cluded in  the  experiments  which  are  being  made 
in  this  skilfully-ordered  garden,  which  is  certain 
to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  horticulture  ia 
the  North  of  Scotland.'    Cones/iOudeiU. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

VERONICA  VEITCHII. 
This  shrubby  hybrid,  which  has,  on  several 
occasions,  been  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural 
Hall  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  is 
quite  the  finest  blue-flowered  Veronica  I  have 
seen.  Hitherto  I  had  always  considered  that  the 
pink-flowered  sorts  were  finer  than  the  blues,  but 
now  the  advantage  has  been  reversed.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  beautiful  shrubs  cannot  be  grown 
in  the  neighbuurhood  of  London,  or  they  would 
quickly  .become  popular,  and  receive  deserved  re- 
cognition. In  the  western  portions  of  the  king- 
dom, where  such  shrubs  luxuriate,  the  plant  will 
undoubtedly  find  many  admirers.     /I. 
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CARBON-DIOXIDE  AS  A  PLANT  FOOD. 

Ms.  Andersen's  article  (see  p.  349),  describ- 
ing liis  preparations  for  growing  plants  in  a 
greenhouse,  in  air  enriched  with  carbon-dioxide, 
is  of  importance,  because  such  experiments  have 
never  before  been  carried  out  with  proper  ventila- 
tion, in  a  current  of  air,  as  he  proposes  to  do 
tliem. 

While  waiting  for  his  results,  it  may  interest 
your  readers  to  hear  how  far  this  matter  has  been 
carried  already  by  the  researches  of  scientific  in- 
vestigators. 

Putting  aside  the  earliest  discordant  results,  we 
need  only  relate  the  experiments  of  Horace 
lircjwii  and  of  Demoussy. 

Horace  Brown*  worked  in  a  double  glasshouse 
.■[I  Kew,  and  kept  one-half  of  it  enriched  with 
(  arbon-dioxide,  so  that  it  contained  by  day  3^ 
times  as  much  as  the  outside  air,  while  the  other 
half  was  enriched  to  200  times  the  normal  (i.e.. 
G  ])Er  cent.).  The  houses  had  to  be  kept  closed 
by  day  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  carbon- 
dioxide,  and  they  were  only  opened  for  ventilation 
at  night.  To  prevent  excessive  heating  by  the 
.•-ini.  the  glass  wa.s  whitewashed,  which  must  have 
diminished  also  the  illumination. 

Selected  plants  were  grown  for  about  two 
months,  May-July.  In  these  conditions  Cucur- 
bita,  Impatiens,  Nicotiana,  Begonia,  Fuchsia,  &c,, 
all  showed  the  same  result.  Instead  of  growing 
more,  they  grew  less  than  control  plants  culti- 
vated under  ordinary  conditions,  and  not  one 
<'f  the  individuals  ever  bore  a  flower.  Horace 
]5rown  concluded  that  plants  are  so  closely 
"  tuned  "  to  flourish  in  the  existing  concentration 
of  carbon-dioxide  in  the  air  (0.03  per  cent.),  that 
a  small  increase  is  enough  to  completely  upset 
tliiir  balance  and  produce  injurious  results. 

Demoussy,  a  little  later,  published  several  short 
accounts  of  his  own  experiments.t  He  attributed 
Horace  Brown's  results  to  acid  impurities  in  the 
carbon-dioxide  used,  and  found  also  the  same 
effects  when  he  used  carbon-dioxide  prepared  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  chalk.  When 
he  used  really  pure  carbon-dioxide,  as  obtained 
by  fermentation  of  manure,  by  heating  sodium 
bicarbonate,  or  from  water  saturated  with  this 
gas,  he  got  positive  results  of  increased  growth. 
He  did  not  work  on  so  large  a  scale  as  Horace 
Brown,  but  kept  his  plants  under  large  bell  jars 
or  frames.  Here,  again,  the  plant  had  to  be  kept 
shut  in  by  day  to  conserve  the  carbon-dioxide,  and 
consequently  they  could  not  be  exposed  to  direct 
sun.  In  his  final  experiments  he  raised  the  con- 
tent of  carbondioxide  to  about  five  times  the  nor- 
mal, during  the  day,  and  opened  the  vessel  for 
ventilation  every  night.  After  two  months  of 
this  treatment  he  found  an  average  increase  of 
fresh  plant-weight,  about  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  control  plants  in  ordinary  air.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  different  species  gave  very 
different  results.  Geranium  plants  were  2.6 
times.  Tobacco  2.0  times,  Coleus  1.5  times  as 
heavy  as  the  couti-ols,  while  Fuchsia  showed  no 
increased  growth  at  all  from  this  treatment.  Gen- 
erally the  treated  plants  flowered  sooner  and  more 
freely. 

By  working  with  a  current  of  air  passing  con- 
tinually through  his  greenhouse,  Mr.  Andersen's 
results  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  Demoussy's, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  he  also  will  find  that  some 
plants  respond  to  this  treatment  by  increased 
giowth,   and  others,  on  the  contrary,  do  not. 

\Vc  may  briefly  outline  the  principles  which 
prepare  us  for  striking  variation  in  the  response 
shown  by  different  plants.  When  a  plant  grows 
to  a  greater  size  or  yields  a  larger  crop,  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  carbon-dioxide 
in  the  air  surroundirig  it,  there  are  at  least  three 
.separate  physiological  processes  involved.  These 
are  relited  to  one  another  as  successive  stages  of 
cause  and  effect. 

The  first  stage  is  that  more  carbon-dioxide  dif- 
fuses into  the  leaf,  and  hence  the  green  cells  have 


more  of  this  gas  available  for  making  sugar  and 
starch  by  photo-synthesis  in  the  light.  The 
second  is  that  more  sugar  can  therefore  be  con- 
ducted by  translocation  down  the  leaf-stalk  to 
tbe  growing  parts  of  the  plant.  The  last  stage  is 
that,  as  a  result  of  increased  food  supply,  there 
takes  place  increased  formation  of  new  vegeta- 
tive parts  or  more  abundant  formation  of  fruit, 
tubers  or  similar  organs  which  store  food- 
material. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  considerations 
which  complicates  the  whole  matter,  neglect  of 
which  has  often  led  investigators  astray.  Sup 
pose  that  the  plants  in  question  are  growing 
where  the  light  is  feeble  or  the  temperature  low, 
then  they  may  not  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
increased  carbon-dioxide,  because  they  are 
already  doing  as  much  assimilation  as  that 
amount  of  light  or  that  degree  of  heat  will  allow. 
When  light  or  temperature  is  low,  one  of  these 
factors  may  be  acting  as  a  "  limiting  factor  "  to 
the  amount  of  assimilation,  and  no  increase  of 
carbon-dioxide  will  cause  an  increase  of  assimila- 
tion, because  the  plant  has  as  much  already  as  it 
can  utilise.  Raise  the  light  or  the  temperature, 
and  then  the  plant  assimilation  will  increase  until 
it  becomes  "  limited  "  by  the  low  carbon-dioxide 
supply  provided  by  the  atmosphere  :  now  it  will 
readily  respond  to  increased  supplies  of  carbon- 
dioxide  by  increased  assimilation.  This  inter- 
action of  limithig  factors  is  not  a  special  relation 
for  assimilation,  but  is  true  also  of  growth  and 
other  physiological  processes.  The  growth-rate 
of  a  plant  at  any  given  moment  may  be  limited 
either  by  the  temperature,  or  the  water  supply, 
or  the  internal  supply  cf  building  material  (sugar 
proteid,  &c.).  To  quicken  the  growth-rate  one 
must  improve  the  particular  condition  wdiich  is 
actually  limiting;  improving  the  other  conditions 
will  have  no  effect. 

The  general  outcome  of  these  principles  indi- 
cates that  improving  a  factor  in  plant  existence 
may  have  a  positive  effect,  or  no  effect  at  all. 
entirely  according  to  circumstances,  and,  indeed, 
according  to  circumstances  v/hich  would  generally 
be  thought  quite  outside  the  problem. 

A  negative  result  such  as  that  exhibited  by  the 
Fuchsia  in  Demoussy's  experiments  might  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  this  plant  the  assimilation  and 
translocation  are  normally  very  efficient,  so  that 
it  grows  as  fast  as  the  temperature  will  permit. 
I.e.,  its  growth  is  normally  limited  by  tempera- 
lure.  If  so,  the  only  way  to  increase  the  growth 
is  to  raise  the  tempi-rature  ;  increasing  the  food 
supply  will  not  do  it. 

Were  a  new  experiment  carried  out  at  a  very 
moderate  temperature,  possibly  Geranium  and 
Tobacco,  which  respond  so  well  in  Demoussy's 
conditions,  would  have  their  activity  limited  by 
cold  also,  and  then  they  would  no  longer  give 
positive  effects  with   increased  carbon-dioxide. 

It  would  be  ver\-  valuable  if  Mr.  Andersen 
could  arrange  to  carry  out  his  experiment  partly 
in  this  form  ;  at  least  he  should  record  the  tem- 
perature which  some  previous  observers  have  not 
done.  F.  F.  TSIachnan,  Botany  School,  Cam- 
hr'uh/f. 

LAW    NOTE. 

NEW  PUIS0N8  ACT  UEGULATIONS. 

For  some  time  past  nurserymen  desiring  to  sell 
poisonous  substances  to  be  used  in  agriculture  or 
horticulture,  either  for  the  destruction  of  insects, 
fungi,  or  bacteria,  or  as  sheep  dips  or  weed 
killers,  have  been  subjected  to  a  good  many 
irritating  prosecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  Although  chemists  and 
pharmacists  are  competitors  of  nurserymen  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  these  articles,  the 
powers  of  prosecution  for  infringement  of  the 
Poisons  Alts  and  Regulations  are  at  present  still 
vested  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

The  position  of  nurserymen  who  carry  on  their 
business  in  the  form  of  a  limited  company  has 
been  especially  unsatisfactory.  Naturally  a 
limited  company,  having  no  bodily  existence,  is 
bound  to  eari'v  on  its  business  by  the  agency  of 
its  directors  and  assistants ;  but  the  point  has 
been  raised  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  that 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  limited  company  itself 
to  hold  a  licence  to  sell  a  poisonous  substance, 
and  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  conviction  of  its 
assistants,  the  company  must  also  obtain  an  addi- 


tional licence  for  each  assistant  who  performs  th& 
physical  act  of  handing  over  the  counter  the- 
sealed  packet  of  insect  destroyer  or  weed  killer. 
Under  the  regulations  which  have  hitherto  been 
in  force,  no  such  licences  could  be  obtained  with- 
out advertising  in  at  least  two  newspapers  notice 
of  mtention  to  apply  for  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  sufficient 
for  the  limited  company  to  obtain  licences  for  its 
assistants  only,  as  the  further  point  has  been 
taken  that,  even  if  an  assistant  sells,  he  dues  not 
"  keep  open  shop."  and  that  in  order  to  get  over 
that  difficulty  both  employer  and  assistant  mutt 
have  separate  licences,  even  if  a  limited  com- 
pany could  hold  a  licence  at  all,  which  was. 
denied. 

The  position  of  a  nurseryman  carrying  on  the 
sale  of  these  substances  otherwise  than  as  a 
limited  company  has  been  almost  equally  di.m- 
cult.  An  employer  holding  a  licence  ha's  bsea 
sometimes  laid  up  or  called  away  temporarily  on 
urgent  business,  and  in  more  than  one  case'  the 
assistaiH,  selling  the  goods  on  his  behalf  in  the 
interval,  has  been  prosecuted  by  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  and  fined. 

The  position  had  begun  to  grow  intolerable, 
but  two  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  nurserv- 
meii  in  seeking  to  obtain  redress. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  open  to  doubt  whether 
or  not  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  correct  in 
the  construction  which  it  sought  to  place  upon 
the  law  on  the  subject,  and  before  the  authorities 
could  be  pressed  to  take  the  matter  up  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  a  definite  decision 
from  the  High  Court.  A  test  case  was  therefore 
fought,  which  resulted  in  the  technical  arguments 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  prevailing,  and 
thus  gave  clear  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  nur- 
serymen's position. 

The  second  obstacle,  however,  appeared  to  be 
Eome%vhat  more  formidable.  Even  if  the  time  of 
Parliair.e.it  were  not  too  fully  occupied  during 
the  next  year  or  two  with  other  matters,  it  was 
not  likely  that  a  further  Act  could  be  obtained 
from  the  legislature  so  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Act,  1908.  The  nur- 
serymen, therefore,  decided  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  the 
desired  reforms  by  urging  the  Privy  Counc'il  to 
advise  His  Jlajesty  to  exercise  the  power  of 
making  further  regulations  under  the  Act  in 
question.  The  result  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  is  set  forth  in  the  additional  regula- 
tions to  which  the  assent  of  His  Majesty,  acting 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Cotmcil,  was 
given  on  November  10.  1911. 

The  principal  reforms  thus  .secured  are  as 
follow  :— 

1.  Nurserymen  and  others  (whether  trading  as 
limited  companies  or  as  private  concerns)  ,who 
may  apply  for  licences  to  be  granted  to  their 
assistants  are  relieved  of  lh3  considerable  expense 
of  advertising,  in  at  least  two  newspapers,  notice 
of  their  intention  to  make  such  application. 

2.  The  maximum  fee  to  be  charged  on  the  first 
issue  of  an  assistant's  licence  is  reduced  to  Ss. , 
the  annual  fee  for  subsequent  renewal  beiiiLr 
Is.  6d.  - 

3.  The  new  regulations  recognise  the  propriety 
of  granting  a  licence  to  a  limited  company. 
Although  a  limited  company  will  still  require  to 
obtain  licences  for  its  assistants,  this  should  put 
an  end  to  the  contention  which  has  been  raised 
that  a  licence  cannot  be  granted  to  a  limited  com- 
pany to  "  sell  and  keep  open  shop,"  and  can  only 
be  issued  to  one  of  the  directors  in  person. 

4.  It  would  of  course  be  both  unfair  and 
untrue  to  suggest  that  the  reforms  now  obtained 
indicate  any  leaning  by  the  Privy  Council 
towards  horticulturists  in  their  dispute  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
permissible  to  point  out  that  the  new  regulations 
could  never  have  been  obtained  if  the  Privy 
Council  had  felt  any  fear  of  the  "  bogey,"  whi<h 
is  constantly  being  held  up  before  provincial 
councillors  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  th? 
effect  that  the  sale  by  nurserymen  of  poisonous 
compounds  is  liable  to  increase  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  either  from  suicide  or  misadven- 
ture. It  is  of  course  obvious  that  if  a  person 
takes  a  poisonous  substance,  either  deliberately 
or  accidentally,  the  trade  of  the  licence  holder 
from  whom  he  originally  obtained  the  substance 
is  of  comparatively  little  moment,  the  pi\actical 
result  being  the  same,  whether  the  compound  has 
been  purchased  from  a  licensed  chemist  or  a 
licensed  nurservman. 
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Other  points  which  will  require  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  new  regulations  are  as   follow  : — 

^a)  The  regulations  will  come  into  force  on 
January  1,  1912. 

ib)  If  an  employer's  licence  is  revoked  or  sus- 
pended the  licences  of  his  assistants  are  ipso 
farto  similarly  affected. 

(c)  The  person  on  whose  behalf  any  sale  is 
made  is  to  be  deemed  "the  seller,"  so  that  em- 
ployers (as  in  the  case  of  holders  of  most  other 
licences)  are  still  held  liable  to  see  that  their 
assistants  do  not  contravene  the  law. 

(d)  Special  forms  of  application,  which  are 
appended  to  the  regulations,  must  be  used  in  the 
case  of  applications  for  licences  to  limited  com- 
panies, firms,  or  assistants. 

(e)  Notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  an  assis- 
tant's licence  must  still  be  given  beforehand  to 
the  police. 

Fears  had  been  expressed  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  regula- 


THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  HINTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 
The  ground  is  now  very  wet,  and  it  will  be 
wise  to  delay  any  further  planting  if  it  con- 
tinues sodden.  Let  me  say  that  the  transplanting 
of  established  Roses  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention.  The  Rose  is  a  somewhat  gross  feeder, 
and  the  soil  sooner  or  later  becomes  exhausted  ; 
consequently,  much  good  might  be  done  by  mov- 
ing old  plants  and  giving  them  fresh  soil.  When 
dealing  with  very  large  specimens,  the  shoots 
should  be  reduced,  leaving  only  the  best  and 
youngest  branches.  In  lifting  old  Rose  trees,  few 
fibrous  roots  are  seen,  and  the  few  coarser  ones 
cannot  support  a  great  quantity  of  top  growth 
after  transplantation  ;  therefore,  my  practice  is  to 
thin  out  some  of  the  shoots  before  planting.    On 


Roses  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  generous  treatment  : 
but,  like  other  plants,  they  can  be  surfeited 
with  manure.  One  needs  to  examine  the  ground 
well,  and  ascertain  the  condition  previous  crops 
have  left  it  in.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  better 
to  release  some  of  the  humus  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  allowing  the  soil  to  lie  fallow  for 
a  while.  Stable  manure  is  good  upon  very  stiff 
soils,  and  well-rotted  dung  from  the  stock  yard 
upon  lighter  soils.  Pig  and  cow  manures  are 
especially  useful  for  ordinary  soils.  Not  a 
few  of  oui'  successful  growers  obtain  their  best 
flowers  by  the  aid  of  night-soil.  Nor  is  this 
so  offensive  as  might  be  imagined  when  pro- 
perly prepared  and  applied.  Let  the  night-.soil 
be  put  upon  a  heap  of  loam,  and  covered  with  a 
little  fresh  e^rth.  After  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
should  be  turned  over  and  well  intermixed.  It 
is  then  ready  for  use.  and  had  better  be  plaot-d 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


l6l. — BRASSO-CATTLEYA    DIGBYANO-MOSSI/E    "  HOLFOKU's    VAKIF.TV"    (b.    DIGBVANA    X    C.    MOSSI.-li    REINECKIANa). 
(Received  R.H.S.  First-class  Ceriificale  on  November  21  last.    Sec  p.  381  aiitr.) 


lions  until  after  His  JIajesty's  return  from 
India,  and  nurserymen  and  horticultural  sun- 
driesmen  will  doubtless  feel  considerable  grati- 
fication that,  amidst  all  the  multifarious  duties 
claiming  attention  on  the  eve  of  the  Royal  depar- 
ture from  this  country,  time  should  have  been 
foinid  to  deal  with  the  matter. 

The  successful  result  of  the  agitation  for 
reform  should  certaiidy  serve  to  encourage  nur- 
serymen in  pressing  for  the  removal  of  the  many 
haidships  afiiecting  their  trade.  Having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  opposed  by  so  power- 
ful a  body  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  it 
should  also  serve  to  impress  upon  horticulturists 
how  largely  they  Aiay  make  their  influence  felt 
by  means  of  combination  and  mutual  support. 
The  object  lesson  should  prove  especially  useful 
at  the  present  time  when  greater  dangers  (such 
as  the  agitation  to  tax  land  values  and  to  throw 
millions  of  extra  taxation,  including  the  whole  of 
the  food  duties,  upon  the  land)  are  threatening 
those  who  have  invested  their  savings  in  purchas- 
ing the  soil  from  which  their  livelihood  is  de- 
rived.    //.  M.  V. 


no  account  allow  these  old  plants  to  lie  about 
after  they  arc  lifted,  so  that  their  roots  are  ex- 
posed to  the  drying  air.  In  many  cases  the  owiier 
may  object  to  moving  some  old  favourite  Rose, 
or  it  may  be  inconvenient  to  do.  In  such  cases 
the  plants  may  be  much  helped  at  this  season  if  a 
good  portion  of  the  old  soil  is  taken  away  from 
the  roots  and  this  replaced  by  fresh  loam  and 
suitable  manure.  New  roots  will  develop  in  the 
fresh  soil  during  the  following  summer,  and  the 
plant  be  greatly  benefited. 

Manures. 

Whilst  the  planting  season  was  in  full  swing, 
I  was  frequently  asked  what  manures  would 
bo  most  suitable  for  Roses.  But  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  one 
liesitates  to  advise  except  generally.  As  a  mat- 
t'.'r  of  fact  Roses  like  almost  any  kind  of  manure. 
What  the  grower  should  aim  at  is  to  furnish 
in   the   ma.iinre   what   the   .soil   is   deficient   in. 


Ill  the  case  of  a  hot,  dry  soil,  I  would  give  pre- 
ference to  cow  manure  over  pig  dung,  tlic  last 
being  rather  more  drying. 

But  Roses  do  not  require  manure  at  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  extent  imagined  by  nuiuy. 
If  the  ground  is  dug  deeply,  and  the  bottom  spit 
enriched,  so  as  to  provide  food  to  the  roots  when 
they  reach  that  point,  it  would  be  better,  in 
many  cases,  to  have  the  remainder  little  more 
than  rich,  loamy  soil  until  the  roots  have  got 
into  it  well,  as  they  may  be  fed  by  surface 
dressings  during  their  season  of  growtli.  Too 
often  Rose  beds  are  overdone  with  rjianure,  or  it 
is  dumped  into  the  hole  and  not  sufficiently  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

Hedge  Briars  may  still  be  planted.  The 
late  growth  of  climbers  of  such  types  as 
Wichuraiana,  Ayrshire,  and  Climbing  Poly- 
antha  Roses  having  provided  many  cuttings  iu 
the  best  possible  condition  for  rooting;  these 
should  be  inserted  at  once.     I'raclice. 
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The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Figs.  — The  remarks  in  the  Calendar  for 
October  28  on  the  cleansing  and  pruning  of 
Early  Fig  trees  apply  equally  to  the  trees 
Hitended  for  successional  fruiting.  The  Fig 
is  very  subject  to  infestations  of  n^.ealy  bug, 
and,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  adopted,  this 
pest  will  prove  a  continuous  source  of  trouble. 
At  Aldenham  we  have  been  experimenting 
recently  with  cyanide  of  potassium  for  the  fumi- 
gation of  fruit  houses,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  at  present,  I  believe  that  repeated 
fumigations  of  this  .substance  will  prove  effectual 
ill  destroying  all  mealy  bug.  Any  root-pruning 
that  is  necessarv  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  convenient  after  this  date.  Where  the  borders 
are  coniparativ^ely  large,  root-pruning  often 
results  in  increase'd  yield,  and  especially  in  the 
case  of  trees  with  a  somewhat  restricted  top 
growth.  Narrow  bordei's  give  the  best  results, 
and  it  is  a  suitable  time  to  undertake  any  altera- 
tions that  are  contemplated  in  the  rootmg 
medium.  The  border  should  be  well  drained,  so 
that  plenty  of  water  may  be  applied  during  the 
growing  season  without  a  danger  of  the  ground 
becoming  waterlogged.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  spreading  too  far  from  home,  a  rough 
brick  wall  should  be  constructed  below  the  soil 
some  3  feet  or  4  feet  distant  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  varying  the  width  of  the  border  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  trellis  work  that  the  shoots 
are  required  to  furnish.  The  borders  should  be 
top-dressed  with  good  loam  broken  apart  and 
mixed  with  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  lime 
rub'.jle,  and  bone-meal,  or  finely  crushed  bones. 

The  Orchard  House.  —  Immediately  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  the  orchard  house 
should  receive  a  thorough  cleansing.  Afterwards 
attend  to  any  necessary  work  connected  with  the 
trees,  such  as  root  pruning  or  lifting  them.  Plum 
trees,  especially,  often  need  to  be  root-pruned, 
which  need  inay  be  seen  in  the  strong  shoots  that 
develop  in  a  single  season,  exhausting  the 
energies  of  the  plants  to  the  detriment  of  fruit- 
ing Permanently  planted  trees  that  show  signs 
of  exhaustion  will  be  benefited  by  fresh  soil. 
Take  out  a  trench  and  remove  some  of  the  old 
compost,  at  the  same  time  cutting  back  any  gross 
growing  rcots  that  are  met  with.  A  portion  of 
th-e  surf.ice  soil  should  also  be  removed,  and 
replenished  with  rich,  fresh  material.  If  ripe 
fruits  are  required  by  the  end  of  May  or  early 
in  .June,  some  of  the  more  promising  pot  trees 
of  varieties  suitable  for  early  fruiting  that  are 
well  furni.shed  with  fruit  buds  should  be  started 
gradually  in  a  cool  house.  Afford  water  with 
care  for"  the  first  few  weeks,  as  the  roots  are  in 
a  dormant  condition.  Place  the  trees  where  they 
may  obtain  plenty  of  light,  standing  them  on  a 
firm  bottom  to  prevent  worms  from  entering  the 
pot  through  the  drainage  holes. 

The  Vinery. — Vines  that  were  raised  from 
"  eyes  "  inserted  last  spring  may,  provided  they 
are"  properly  ripened,  be  pruned,  cutting  them 
back  to  two  good  buds.  Dress  the  cut  surface 
with  styptic  to  prevent  bleeding.  Allow  the 
plants  to  rest,  keeping  them  moderately  dry  at 
the  roots. 

Strawberries.  —  A  batch  of  Strawberries 
may  be  jilaced  on  a  shelf  in  an  early  forcing  house 
where  a  teni|ierature  of  from  45°  to  50°  is  main- 
tained at  night  time. 

Loam  and  Other    Rooting   Materials 

Get  together  a  good  supply  of  loam  and  other 
material  for  potting  purposes,  and  the  formation 
of  Melon  beds,  which  will  have  to  be  made  early 
in  the  New  Year.  Store  the  .soil  in  a  cool,  dry 
jilace.  If  the  presence  of  wireworms  be  suspected 
in  the  turves,  the  latter  should  be  charred  as  re- 
commended in  a  previous  calendar.  Wood  ashes 
are  very  valuable  for  many  purposes,  and  should 
be  placed  under  cover  to  prevent  the  manurial 
properties  from  being  washed  out  by  the  rains. 
Loam  that  is  not  rich  in  fibre  should  be  mixed 
with  long  strawy  manure. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hcdson,  Gardenerlo  LtopoLD  de  Roth 
Esq.,  Gunnersbui-y  House,  Acton,  Middlese: 


Lily  -  of  -  the  -  Valley. — Retarded  crowns 
(Berlin)  of  Lily-of-the-Valley  may  be  had  in 
flower  by  Cliristmas,  if  forcing  is  commenced 
now.  Let  the  forcing  be  gentle  at  first,  rais- 
ing the  temperature  when  the  spikes  begin  to 
show  colour,  and  lowering  it  again  gradually  as 
the  blossoms  expand,  until  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature is  reached.  Aim  at  obtaining  well- 
developed  foliage,  which  is  essential  to  the  best 
results. 

HiPPEASTRUM  (Amaryllis).  —  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  have  plants  of  Hip- 
peastrums  in  flower  early  in  the  winter.  The 
essentials  are  well-ripened  bulbs  and  healthy 
roots,  the  latter  being  the  most  important  point. 
If  plants  have  not  been  forced  so  early  in  pre- 
vious seasons,  make  a  selection  of  the  best- 
ripened  and  largest  specimens,  and  those  which 
generally  give  promise  of  producing  large  flower- 
spikes.  It  will  be  advisable  to  mark  these  in 
some  manner,  so  that  they  may  be  selected  again 
next  season  for  the  earliest  flowering.  When 
this  system  is  adopted,  the  bulbs  start  into 
growth  quite  easily,  and,  after  a  time,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  have  them  in  flower  as  early, 
or  even  earlier,  than  the  present  date.  Remove 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots  previous  to  repotting 
them,  and  where  there  are  signs  of  extra  vigour 
in  the  bulbs,  give  these  a  larger  pot,  but  not 
otherwise.  For  a  potting  compost,  employ  a 
mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  lime  rubble,  which 
are  the  best  materials  to  use  early  in  the  season. 
Our  plants  at  Gunnersbury,  which  were  plunged 
into  cold  frames  as  advised  in  the  Calendar  for 
June  10,  have  made  excellent  growth,  and  are, 
in  every  respect,  satisfactory,  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  As  they  are  not  required  to  flower 
early,  they  will  not  be  started  before  the  middle 
of  January.  Young  bulbs  tliat  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  during  the  summer  of  1910  have  also 
made  a  satisfactory  growth.  These,  from  the 
commencement  of  summer  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  accommodated  in  a  north  frame, 
provided  with  hot-water  pipes.  Not  until  the 
past  few  weeks  has  the  frame  been  heated,  as 
my  object  has  been  to  get  the  bulbs  thoroughly 
ripened,  with  a  view  to  flowering  the  stronger 
ones  next  April.  The  bulbs  were  planted  out, 
as  1  recommended  in  these  columns  last  summer, 
to  favmir  a  strong  growth,  so  that  they  might  be 
had  in  flower  as  early  as  possible  from  the 
seedling  stage.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
plants  have  not  been  rested.  Seedling  Hippeas 
trums  raised  this  season  from  seed  sown  as  soon 
as  it  was  ripe  should  be  kept  grow-ing  actively 
all  through  the  winter.  Individual  plants  that 
have  grown  satisfactorily  should  now  be  in 
thumb-pots,  and  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
roof-glass  in  an  ordinary  stove-house.  In  culti- 
vating Hippeastrums,  it  is  always  better  to  use 
small  pots  rather  than  large  ones ;  many  will 
flower  quite  well  in  44-inch  (48)  pots;  but,  as  a 
rule,  6-inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable,  allowing 
the  very  largest  bulbs  7-inch  pots.  It  is 
the  practice  of  many  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  some  material,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sai-y.  We  do  not  jilunge  our  plants  before  they 
flower,  and  they  are  shifted  from  house  to  house 
as  circumstances  require  ;  but  they  are  plunged 
out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  when  they  have 
finished  their  growtli. 

.  Narcissi. — Bulbs  of  early  varieties  of  Nar- 
cissus that  were  potted  up  some  time  previously, 
as  recommended  by  me,  should  now  be  well 
rooted  and  ready  for  starting  into  growth,  to 
provide  a  supply  of  early  flowers.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances,  these  should  be  in  bloom  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Remove  all  this  early 
stock  from  the  bed  of  ashes  in  which  it  is 
plunged,  if  this  has  not  been  done  already,  and. 
when  the  first  batch  is  in  heat,  place  the  pots  as 
near  to  the  roof-glass  as  possible,  maintaining 
a  moist  atmosphere.  If  a  slight  bottom  heat, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  a  bed  of  ti'ee  leaves,  is 
given,  it  will  be  an  advantage.  These  remarks 
apply  to  trumpet  Daffodils.  Daffodils  of  the 
Paper  White  and  Early  Roman  types  may  be 
had  in  flower  now  with  very  little  forcing. 

Roman  Hyacinths.  —  From  this  date  on- 
wards, successional  batches  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
will  provide  a  supply  of  flowers  suitable  for  a 
variety    of    purposes.      Bulbs   that    were    potted 


last  should  be  removed  from  their  covering 
ashes  before  the  leaves  and  spikes  become  drawn. 
If  severe  frost  sets  in,  the  frames  must  be 
covered  with  mats,  for  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  frozen. 

Tulips. -Tulips  of  the  Due  van  Thol  section 
are  very  suitable  for  associating  with  Roman 
Hyacinths  when  in  flower ;  endeavour  to  keep 
the  growth  as  dwarf  as  possible  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  bulbs  ai'e  started  into  growth  now,  they 
should  be  in  flower  by  the  end  of  December, 
without  resorting  to  hard  forcing.  Vermilion 
Brilliant  is  a  very  suitable  variety  to  provide  a 
succession  of  flowers  to  Due  van  Thol.  The 
variety  forces  well,  and  the  flowers  provide  de- 
sirable colouring  during  the  dull  season. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


Phal/CNOPSis. — There  are  few  Orchids  more 
difficult  to  manage  during  winter  than  the  Pha- 
henopsis.  The  succulent  and  sensitive  nature  of 
the  leaves,  and  absence  of  pseudo-bulbs  for 
storing  up  nourishment,  renders  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  grower  very  necessary.  The 
treatment  required  during  this  season  will  de- 
pend, to  a  great  extent,  upon  how  the  plants 
have  been  cultivated  during  the  summer  and 
autumn.  If  the  leaves  have  been  properly  con- 
solidated by  due  exposure  to  light  and  air,  the 
plants  should  be,  in  a  manner,  hardened,  and 
better  able  to  withstand  dryness  at  the  roots,  a 
drier  atmosphere,  and  a  lower  temperature,  than 
specimens  having  soft,  unripened  foliage.  Well- 
matured  plants  should  pass  the  winter  quite 
safely  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  55°, 
and  will  take  no  harm  if  the  temperature  should 
drop  a  few  degrees  lower  on  very  cold  nights. 
The  plants  are  best  suspended  about  a  yard  from 
the  roof-glass,  affording  them  the  sunniest  and 
lightest  position  possible.  W'hilst  every  care  is 
necessary  in  affording  moisture  at  the  roots,  suf- 
ficient water  must  be  given  to  keep  the  leaves 
plump  and  firm,  for  plants  that  are  allowed  to 
suffer  from  excessive  dryness  during  winter  will 
often,  when  the  sap  becomes  active  in  the  spring, 
ca.st  many  of  their  leaves ;  but  guard  against  an 
excess  of  moisture  when  the  roots  are  inactive, 
for  this  will  favour  damping  and  spot  diseases. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  precise  directions- 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  roots, 
compensating  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, for,  if  the  early  morning  temperature 
is  rather  lower  than  desirable,  there  is  always 
less  danger  when  the  roots  are  on  the  dry  side. 
Newly-imported  -plants,  or  any  that  have  not 
finished  their  growth,  should  be  kept  growing 
gently  through  the  winter.  They  are  best 
grouped  together  in  the  warmest  house,  where 
they  will  be  constantly  under  the  observation  of 
the  cultivator. 

Deciduous  Calanthes. — Amongst  all  ihe 
winter-flowering  Orchids,  none  is  more  useful 
than  the  deciduous  Calanthes,  of  which  there  are 
now  many  handsome  kinds.  The  plants  com- 
mence to  bloom  in  November,  and  provide  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  throughout  the  winter  months. 
After  the  flowers  are  past,  the  pseudo-bulbs  re- 
quire a  season  of  rest.  They  are  best  left  in 
'heir  pots,  placing  the  latter  on  their  sides  in  a 
light  and  dry  place,  where  the  temperature  never 
falls  lielow  55°.  Some  growers  advocate  shaking 
the  plants  ovit  of  their  pots,  and  storing  them 
thickly  in  boxes,  covering  the  roots  with  dry 
sand  ;  but,  except  for  exigencies  of  space,  this 
practice  is  not  advisable,  for  the  bulbs  start 
more  freely  into  growth  when  not  disturbed. 

Vanda  teres. — The  beautiful  Vanda  teres 
requires  a  different  treatment  from  others  of  its 
family.  The  plants  have  now  completed  their 
season's  growth,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  seal- 
ing over  of  the  points  of  the  roots.  This  Orchid 
requires  a  long  season  of  rest,  and.  during  its 
period  of  inactivity,  water  should  be  afforded 
ill  quantity  suflftcient  only  to  prevent  much 
shrivelling  "of  the  leaves.  The  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house,  such  as  the  majority  of 
Cattleyas  occupy,  will  suit  this  species  whilst  at 
rest  better  than  a  warmer  house.  A'anda 
Hookeriana  and  its  hybrids  should  be  afforded  a 
similar  treatment  when  signs  of  rest  are  ap- 
parent. 
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THE  HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Garden?, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Figs  on  Walls. -Figs  will  succeed  in  any 
moderately  light  garden  soil,  provided  the  sub- 
stratum is  not  wet  or  cold  ;  therefore,  a  border 
tor  Figs  should  be  drained  perfectly.  The 
principal  cause  of  failure  in  growing  Figs  out-of 
doors  in  this  country  arises  from  not  choosing  a 
suitable  situation,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  soiith 
wall.  Restriction  of  the  roots  is  an  essential  point 
in  their  successful  cultivation,  for  with  a  free  root 
run  the  trees  grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  fail  to 
produce  or  mature  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit.  The 
object  of  root  restriction  is  to  induce  the  trees  to 
make  short-jointed  wood  that  may  become  fully 
matured  before  winter.  If  the  roots  cannot  be 
otherwise  kept  within  bounds  root  pruning  must 
be  resorted  to.  In  planting — unless  the  soil  is  of 
a  very  poor  nature — no  manure  should  be  em- 
ployed :  it  is  far  better  to  give  the  trees  a  good 
mulching  of  cow  manure  after  the  planting  is 
completed.  The  distance  apart  at  which  the  trees 
should  be  planted,  against  a  wall  10  feet  or  12  feet 
high,  is  from  16  feet  to  18  feet.  The  best  form 
of  training  for  wall  Fig  trees  is  the  fan  shape. 
In  pruning  and  training  aim  at  securing  a  regular 
supply  of  young  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree. 
The  branche-s  should  be  trained  sufficiently  far 
apart  to  allow  the  sunshine  and  air  to  reach  every 
part  of  the  tree  ;  the  branches  of  those  kinds  that 
produce  very  large  leaves  should  be  at  least 
12  inches  or  14  inches  apart.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  when  the  young  shoots  have 
completed  or  almost  finished  their  growth,  they 
should  be  stopped  to  assist  the  young  fruits  to 
swell.  Lateral  shoots  generally  bear  plenty  of 
fruit  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  early 
autumn,  but  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  country 
during  the  same  season.  Fruits  of  this  crop 
that  have  grown  to  half  their  proper  size  or  even 
such  as  are  as  large  as  a  Marrow  Fat  Pea  seldom 
survive  the  severity  of  English  winters,  and  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  remove  these  at  the  end 
of  the  autumn.  This  is  the  correct  thing  to  do, 
and  in  many  instances  their  earlier  removal  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  embryo  fruit  usually  found  at 
their  side,  or  near  by,  but  which  are  small  enough 
to  c-icape  injury,  provided  the  trees  are  suffi- 
ciently protocteii  during  the  winter.  Duiing  tho 
summer  .season  the  borders  must  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
shoots  attended  to.  Before  frosts  appear  the 
trees  should  be  protected,  but  use  no  more  cover- 
ing than  is  absolutely  nece.^sary,  or  the  trees 
may  receive  a  check  when  it  is  removed  in  the 
spring.  Where  procurable,  dry  bracken  Fern 
forms  an  excellent  material  for  the  purpose,  for 
whilst  affording  adeqt.ate  protection  to  the 
branches  it  does  not  «.\clude  the  air.  The  winter 
pruning  of  the  trees  may  be  undertaken  just 
before  the  sap  commences  to  rise,  retaining  as 
many  fruiting  branches  as  are  necessary  to  fur- 
nish the  wall.  All  shoots  that  are  not  required 
-should  be  cut  clean  away,  except  where  a  supply 
(if  wood  may  be  wanted  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose. In  such  cases  a  few  branches  may  be 
shortened  to  one  or  more  buds.  All  shoots  that 
are  retained  for  bearing  fruit  the  following 
summer  must  remain  intact.  After  pruning,  and 
before  the  branches  are  again  tied  or  nailed  into 
their  respective  positions,  the  trees  may  be 
dressed  or  washed  with  an  insecticide  if  this  is 
nccessarv. 


10  inches  apart.  A  layer  2  inches  deep  of  new 
luam  is  not  too  much  soil  to  spread  over  the  bed, 
and  it  should  be  beaten  lightly,  using  the  back 
of  a  spade.  Examine  the  beds  from  which  sup- 
plies are  being  gathered  at  least  once  a  week,  so 
that  water  may  be  afforded  when  necessary.  But 
overhead  waterings  should  be  avoided  whenever 
possible  whilst  the  bed  is  in  bearing.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  many  young  Mushrooms  are 
damaged  bj'  too  much  moisture.  If  a  cool,  moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained,  this  will  lessen  the 
need  for  overhead  waterings.  Instead  of  apply- 
ing fire-heat,  close  any  ventilators  which  may 
cause  a  draught,  and  keep  out  all  the  cold  air 
possible.  Damp  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  house 
when  the  atmosphere  seems  at  all  dry.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  house  need  not  be  more  than  50° 
in  winter,  and  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  45°  in 
very  cold  weather,  when  the  amount  of  moisture 
afforded  should  be  reduced. 

ToMATOS.— Tomato  plants  intended  for  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  fruits  in  winter  need  to  be 
watered  very  carefully,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to 
become  too  dry,  or  many  of  the  fruits  may  split 
after  water  is  afforded.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  should  not  be  higher  than  60°,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  A 
little  more  freedom  of  growth  may  be  allowed 
during  winter,  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  Young 
plants  intended  for  fruiting  early  in  April  should 
be  ready  for  transferring  into  6-iuch  pots,  in 
which  they  may  remain  until  January,  when,  if 
all  goes  well,  they  should  be  reaily  for  placing  in 
their  fruiting  pots.  The  pots  should  be  washed 
and  crocked  carefully.  The  potting  compost  may 
be  composed  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam,  and  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  with  sufficient  rough  sand  to 
keep  it  porous.  Pot  moderately  firmly.  It  is 
important  that  the  plants  be  kept  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  roof-glass,  which  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dirty.  If  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist  at  the  time  of  potting,  water 
will  not  be  necessary  until  fresh  roots  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots.  The  aim  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  keep  the  plants  as  sturdy  as  pos- 
sible. The  temperature  of  the  pit  should  be 
about  55°  at  night  ;  but  in  very  cold  weather  a 
few  degrees  lower  will  not  matter.  Some  ma- 
terial should  be  placed  over  the  roof  in  cold 
weather  for  a  protection,  to  lessen  the  need  for 
excessive  fire-heat. 

Cauliflowers.— Cauliflower  plants  growing 
in  cold  pits  should  be  afforded  plenty  of  fresh 
air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  ;  whilst 
on  mild  days  the  lights  may  be  removed  entirely 
in  the  mornings,  to  be  replaced  in  the  evenings. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  within  1  foot  of  the 
roof  glass,  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  as 
hard  and  stocky  as  possible.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
pot  young  plants  for  a  successitm.  They  may  be 
potted  in  4inch  pots,  using  good,  rich  soil.  The 
lights  should  bo  kept  closed  for  a  few  days  to 
allow  the  plants  to  make  fresh  roots  as  soon  as 
poi?sible.  The  plants  must  be  watered  carefully 
during  the  winter. 


TEE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Sv  John  Dlns,  Kitchen  GarHtn  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
'  Windsor. 

Mushrooms.  —  Where  a  regular  supply  of 
Mushrooms  is  required  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring,  it  is  necessary  to  make  up  a  fresh 
bed  every  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  present 
time  until  the  end  of  March.  It  is  important 
that  the  manure  be  thorouglily  prepared  before  it 
is  taken  into  the  Mu.shroom  house.  When  the 
droppings  arc  being  collected,  they  should  be 
placed  together  as  <fuickly  as  possible,  and  turned 
every  other  day  for  10  days,  after  which  they 
should  be  ready  for  removal  to  the  Mushroom 
house,  where  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
■a,  heap  for  a  few  days  before  the  bed  is  made 
up.  By  that  time  the  temperature  of  the  manure 
should" have  risen  to  75°  or  80°.  It  should  then 
te  rammed  tightly  together,  and,  when  all  danger 
from  overheating  is  past,  the  spawn  should  be 
inserted   about   1   inch   below   the   surface,   and 


to  be  quite  hardy.  Rough  straw  ropes  form  a 
good  protection  for  such  plants  as  Nandina 
domestica,  Csesalpinia  japonica,  D,iphniphyllum 
glaucescens  and  Ligustrum  sinense,  and  they 
may  be  wound  around  the  stems  of  taller  speci- 
mens. Wall  shrubs  may  be  protected  with 
branches  of  Spruce,  or  a  better  method  is  to 
employ  straw,  kept  in  position  by  means  of 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  especially  for  such 
plants  as  Myrtles  and  Fuchsias.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  a  very  severe  frost  is  apt  to 
penetrate  the  most  carefully -applied  protection. 

Surface  Dressing.  —  Surface  dressings  of 
sifted  soil  compost  or  decayed  rubbish  (the  latter 
only  if  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds)  should  be 
applied  to  many  kinds  of  flowering  plants  which 
exhibit  a  tendency,  when  left  in  the  ground  for 
a  lengthened  period,  to  come  to  the  surface.  A 
better  method  still  is  to  lift  and  re-plant  them, 
but  the  time  necessary  for  this  latter  operation  is 
sometimes  lacking.  Lily-of-the-Valley  and  Daffo- 
dils should  be  given  a  (dressing  an  inch  thick,  or, 
if  the  Daffodils  are  growing  in  grass,  2  or  3 
inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Groups 
of  Phloxes  will  need  3  to  4  inches ;  the  ground 
between  the  clumps  should  be  filled  in  to  make 
an  even  layer  1  inch  thick  at  each  clump. 
This  treatment  is  especially  suitable  to  borders 
outside  the  flower-garden.  Lawn  grass  in  poor 
condition  should  be  treated  with  very  fine  soil, 
soot  or  compost.  It  is  sometimes  considered 
essential  to  Ijreak  the  surface  with  a  rake  pre- 
vious to  making  the  application,  but  equally 
good  results  are  obtained  by  scattering  the  dress- 
ing over  the  ground,  and  leaving  the  rain  and 
other  agencies  gradually  to  work  it  in. 


THE  FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.   Brothfrston,    G.irdencr   to    the    Earl   of 
HADDiNGTdN,  K.T.,  T vniinih.iiiic,  Kasi   Lothian. 

Protecting  Tender  Plants.  —  It  is  now 
quite  time  that  some  means  should  be  in  readi- 
ness of  efficiently  protecting  such  shrubs  or  other 
plants  that  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the 
rigours  of  a  severe  winter.  Two  years  ago 
some  shrubs  in  tho  garden  here  which  had  sur- 
vived the  winters  for  30  years  were  severely 
damaged,  and  a  few  were  killed.  It  was  curious 
to  note  that  the  damage  was  not  universal,  for 
some  specimens  of  the  affected  species  escaped 
without  injury,  even  on  the  same  spot ;  this  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Olearia  maero- 
donta,  6.  Haastii,  and  certain  Bamboos ;  also 
Cornus  capitata,  the  finest  specimen  of  which  was 
killed.  Not  one  of  the  Sweet  Bays  was  killed,  but 
some  of  the  plants  suffered  severely.  Tlie  follow- 
ing year  .\rbutus  Unedo  (Croomii)  was  the  only 
plant  that  succumbed,  and  quite  a  number  of 
plants,  by  no  means  indisputably  hard> ,  were  un- 
scathed. Soil  forms  one  of  the  best  protective 
materials  ;  it  should  be  heaped  around  the  stem 
to  a  depth  of  about  6  incheji  in  the  case  of  Ro.ses, 
Romneya  Coulteri.  varieties  of  Hypericum  and 
any  other  plants  which  have  several  shoots 
springing  from  the  ground.  It  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  the  case  of  clumps  of  Montbretia,  and 
any  bulbous  plants  which  cannot  be  considered 


THE   FRENCH   GARDEN. 

By  Pail  .V.^tatias. 

Spring  Crops. — The  Lettuces,  owing  to  the 
cold  and  wet  weather,  have  not  been  given  any 
ventilation.  The  keen  winds  have  somewhat 
retarded  the  growth  of  tho  plants,  but  the  cold 
has  favoured  a  hardier  and  sturdier  growth, 
rendering  the  plants  less  liable  to  attack  of 
mildew,  which  generally  appear.s  about  this  time. 
The  Cos  Lettuces  "  Paris  Grey  "  intended  for 
forcing  on  hotbeds  are  ready  for  transplanting  a 
second  time.  The  beds  are  prepared  for  three 
rows  of  cloches,  as  was  done  for  the  first  plant- 
ing in  October.  The  plants  are  carefully  lifted, 
and  the  cotyledons  and  any  decayed  leaves  re- 
moved. They  are  set  14  per  cloche  instead  of 
30  as  at  the  first  planting.  It  has  not  yet  been 
necessary  to  cover  the  cloches  with  mats  as  there 
has  not  been  hard  frost.  Should  very  cold 
weather  set  in,  however,  every  precaution  must 
be  taken.  Lettuces  sown  about  the  middle  of 
November  are  just  coming  through  the  soil. 
They  should  be  thinned  out  at  an  early  stage  in 
order  to  prevent  damping  off,  as  they  will  not 
be  pricked  off  until  early  in  February. 

Black  Soil. — The  compost  produced  by  tho 
decay  of  the  hotbeds,  which  were  made  the  pre- 
vious spring,  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  under 
this  system  of  intensive  culture.  It  favours  the 
growth  of  fibrous  roots  which  are  so  beneficial  to 
a  (luick-growing  and  healthy  vegetation  ;  in  the 
early  spring  and  autumn  its  darkcolotu-  attracts 
the  "heat  of  the  sun,  frosts  have  very  little  effect 
owing  to  its  porosity,  and  it  is  workable  in  any 
weather.  If  added  "to  light  ground  it  serves  to 
retain  moisture  in  the  soil,  while  in  heavy  land 
it  pi-omotes  a  more  open  texture.  The  produi^e 
obtained  from  it  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and  this 
is  a  point  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
object  to  vegetables  grown  directly  in  the 
manure.  Our  black  soil  which  is  intended  for 
hotbeds  next  season  is  now  placed  in  five  ridges, 
3  feet  wide  at  the  base,  3  feet  high,  and  65  fcot 
long,  pcrpendicidar  to  tho  future  position  of  the 
beds.  The  surplus,  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  quantity,  will  be  carted  away  to  some  part 
where  it  will  be  needed.  Some  of  the  soil  will  be 
used  for  filling  the  frames  intended  for  cold  work, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  placed  in  a  heap  for  use 
at  future  sowings  and  transplantings. 

General  Work.— Every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  favourable  weather  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  planting  the  open-air  crops.  It  should 
be  given  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure  and  dug 
deeply.  Any  neces.sary  alterations  and  levelling 
must  "be  conipleted  without  delay,  as  after  Christ- 
mas most  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  by  the 
making  of  hotbeds  and  the  planting  of  tho  numer- 
ous crops. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
V\  .C 

Letters  for  Publication,  ns  u-ell  as  speamtm  of  planti 
lui  miranic,  ilwuld  be  adctressej  to  tilt  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Commiinualwus  should  be  writtkn  on  oni-:  side  only  of 
THK  PAPEK,  sriil  as  sarlv  in  the  -.veek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  bvihe  witter.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
pnnted.'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/  good  faith. 

5pecinl  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undeitake  to  pav  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatlyoblige  bvsendingto 
thr  Editors  early  intelligence  o/  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
iiileiest  to  our  readers,  oi  of  any  nuitlerswhichit  is  desirable 
tabling  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.-  T  tie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
phologiaphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  le  product  ion,  of 
faidens,  or  of  temaikable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

f^ewapapers.— Correspondents  sending  neu'Spapeis  should  ic 
caie/ul  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2- 

Soc.  Fran(^aise  d'Hort.  de  Loiulres  meet. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  -t- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Conference  at  Can's  Restaurant. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  5- 

Roy.  Hon.  Soc.  Coins,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.,  by 
Dr.  Bretland-Farmer,  on  ".MMile  Organs  of  Plants." 
Hort.  Club  meet.  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  Soc. 
Exh.  at  Botanic  Gdns.,  Regent's  Park  ('2  days).  Scottish 
Ilort.  Assoc,  meet. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7-Linnean  Soc.  meet. 

MDNDAY,  DECEMBER  11- 

Uniled  Hort.  Benefit  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.  Kent 
Commercial  Fr.  Sir.  at  Ashford  (2  days). 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19  - 

Koy,  Hort.  Soc.  Coin,  meet  (no  general  exhibition). 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  25-Christmas  Day. 
TUESD.AY,  DECEMBER  26-Banl<  Holiday. 

THIIRSDAY,  DECEMBER  28- 

Soc.  Nationale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  General  Meet. 


RPAGE    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuinR     week 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  lasi  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-41-1°. 
HAL  TEMrr.iiATunES;— 
London.— llVi/msrfaj',  November  29  {fi  p.m.)  :    Max.  50"  ; 

Min.  44". 
Gardeners-  Chronicle  Office,   41.  Wellmglon  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  November 30 

(10  a.m.)   :   Bar.  301"  ;    Temp.    48";    Weather— 

Dull. 


29 :    Max    51°   Ire- 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY- 

English  and  Dutch  Roses,  Shrubs,  Azaleas  and  Dutch 
Bulbs,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  88,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  at  12.30. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  11. 

"V^■1>PNESDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  miscellaneous  Bulbs  and  Roots,  at  12; 
Roses  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  at  I;  4,336  cases  Japan- 
ese Liliums,  at  2.30  ;  Palms  and  Plants  at  5  ;  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRID.AY— 

Choice  Established  Orchids  in  variety,  at  07  &  68, 
Clieapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Increased 


The  increased  vigour  exhibited 

■y i'eids'f rom  ^.V  hybrids  is  a  fact  which  is 

First         all  but  universally  known,  and 

Generation   Jience  it  is  not  surprising,  now 

Hybrids.      ^,     ^  i       li      f-         •     i      • 

that  so  much  attention  is  being 

l)aid  to  genetics,  that  a  systematic  attempt 
shouhl  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  for  commercial  purposes.  Indeed, 
with  the  evidence  of  experiments  with  hy- 
lirids  before  us,  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  such  attempts  have  not  been 
made  on  a  large  scale  heretofore.  Thus, 
so  long  ago  as  1878,  Dr.  W.  T.  Beal  found 
that,    liy   crossing  two   varieties   of   Maize 


(Corn),  the  vigour  of  the  hybrid  expressed 
itself  in  an  increased  yield  of  "  seed " 
amounting  to  31  per  cent.  Dr.  Seal's  re- 
sults were  confirmed  from  time  to  time  by 
other  experimenters  working  indepen- 
dently. The  most  recent  experiments  of 
this  kind  are  by  Mr.  G.  N.  Collins,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States 
(see  Tror  Book  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1910).  As  the  result  of  extensive 
trials,  Mr.  Collins  concludes  that  bree5ing 
first-generation  hybrids  of  Maize  for  seed 
purposes  is  commercially  practicable.  He 
estimates  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
seed  from  cross-fertilised  plants  at  about 
2  per  cent,  of  the  normal  cost. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reproductive  vigour  of 
Maize  hybrids  is  confined  to,  or,  at  all 
events,  is  most  marked  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  seed 
each  year:  hence  the  extra  cost. 

In  the  Maize  plant  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  is  rendered  extremely  simple  by 
the  fact  that  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  on  different  parts  of  the  plants. 
Hence,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover 
with  stout  paper  bags  the  male  inflores- 
cence of  the  plants  chosen  as  male 
parents.  The  pollen  which  collects  in  the 
bags  is  then  dusted  on  the  tassels 
(stigmas)  of  the  plants  oiiosen  as  seed- 
bearers.  Self-fertilisation,  which  in 
Maize  is  always  attended  with  reduced 
fertility— even  among  hybrids — is  pre- 
vented by  removing  the  male  inflores- 
cences— before  they  shed  their  pollen-- 
f  rom  the  plants  destined  for  seed-bearing. 

How  far  the  exploitation  of  the  en- 
hanced fertility  of  first-generation  hybrids 
is  likely  to  obtain  among  other  plants  is 
an  open  question. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  though  increased  vigour  is  a  very 
general,  if  not  universal,  phenomenon 
among  first-generation  hybrids,  it  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  enhanced  fertility  is  an 
equally  general  phenomenon,  even  among 
viirietal  crosses.  In  the  second  place,  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  enhanced  fer- 
tility of  the  first  generation  is — as  appears 
to  be  the  case  in  Maize — lost  in  the  next 
generation.  In  the  third  place,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  plants 
are  not  so  easily  manipulated  as  is  the. 
Maize,  and  therefore  the  question  of  the 
extra  cost  of  cross-bred  seed  as  compared 
with  ordinary  seed  has  to  be  considered. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  practice  may  be  extended.  We  pos- 
sess at  the  present  moment  unpublished 
researches,  which  show  that  first-genera- 
tion hybrids  between  varieties  of  culinary 
Peas  (Pisum  sativum)  are  not  only  more 
vigorous  growers,  but  also  heavier  yielders 
than  are  either  of  the  parental  varieties. 
In  the  case  of  the  Pea,  the  labour  involved 
in  raising  stocks  of  hybrid  seed  year  after 
year  is  enormously  greater  than  in  the 
Maize.  Each  seed-bearing  flower  must  be 
emasculated  and  artificially  pollinated,  and 
hence  the  number  of  flowers  which  would 
have  to  be  treated  to  secure  a  large  supply 
of  seed  is  indeed  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operation  of  emasculation  is  of 
the  simplest,  and  could  be  taught  to  any 
person  with  delicate  fingers,  in  a  few 
minutes,  so  that,  with  practice,  one  worker 


— and  for  such  work  women  are  better 
adapted  than  men — could  emasculate,  and 
pollinate,  many  hundreds  of  flowers 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  Another  plant 
with  respect  to  which  the  first  generation 
hybrid  method  is  eminently  successful  is 
the  Potato.  Here  again  we  have  strong 
experimental  evidence,  which  professional 
breeders  could,  no  doubt,  corroborate,  of 
the  high  yield  of  first  generation  varietal 
hybrids.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
raising  of  Potatos  from  seed  instead  of 
from  sets  is  not  a  "  commercial  proposi- 
tion." Hence  it  is  m-.ich  to  be  desired  that 
exact  investigation  should  be  made  as  to 
the  rate  of  falling  off  in  yield  in  subsequent 
generations.  The  much  discussed  "  run- 
ning out  '"'  of  varieties  of  Potato  is  often 
appealed  to  as  evidence  that  the  vigour 
gained  as  the  result  of  the  original  cross 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gradually  lost. 
Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  important, 
both  from  a  scientific  and  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  to  know  if  the  loss  of  vigour 
and  fertility  in  self-fertilised  or  vegeta- 
tively  propagated  plants  follows  any  gen- 
eral law  of  decreasing  returns,  or  whether 
the  rate  of  loss  of  vigour — if  such  occurs — 
varies  according  to  the  varieties  employed 
in  the  original  cross. 

As  to  the  scientific  aspect  of  these 
matters,  there  is  nothing  to  say,  for 
nothing  is  known.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that  students  of  genetics  should 
occupy  themselves  with  the  significance  of 
the  obscure  phenomenon  of  self-sterility 
and  the  apparently  cognate  phenomenon 
of  enhanced  vigour  of  hybrids.  Professor 
Bateson  has  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
need  for  investigation  in  this  branch  of 
genetics,  and  for  our  part  we  know  of  no 
subject  on  w'hich  growers,  professional 
hybridists,  and  scientific  men  could  so  well 
co-operate  as  on  the  elucidation  of  what 
is  at  once  one  of  Nature's  profound  inys 
teries,  and  a  problem  fraught  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  horticulturists 
and  agriculturists. 


The  news  of  the  sudden  death 
Dolgias.  °^  *'^'S  well-known  and  highly- 
respected  gardener  and  florist 
will  be  received  with  profound  regret. 
Douglas  was  the  last  of  the  old  school 
of  florists,  and  his  death  has  severed 
a  link  with  the  past  that  can  never  be  re- 
paired. Our  own  columns  have  frequently 
borne  witness  to  his  enthusiasm  for  such 
flowers  as  Cai*iations,  Auriculas,  Polyan- 
thuses, and  Tulips  ;  isdeed,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  one  of  our  oldest  contributors.  Only 
a  week  ago  he  wrote  to  us  with  re- 
spect to  arrangements  for  contributing 
articles  on  Itis  favourite  flowers  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  and  the  first 
of  what  promised  to  be  an  invaluable 
series  reached  the  office  after  his 
death.  James  Douglas  had  a  pleas- 
ant way  of  working  into  his  cult'ual 
articles  a  great  deal  of  florists'  lors  which 
was  not  merely  interesting,  but  helpful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  true  properties 
of  the  flowers  which  he  was  describing. 
His  writings  were  of  permanent  value, 
because  they  were  based  on  his  own 
experience     aa     a    culti\ator.       No     man 
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excelled  Douglas  as  a  plant  grower, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he 
exhibited  with  extraordinary  success  at 
most  of  the  great  shows  before  leaving 
Great  Gearies  garden,  Ilford,  to  start 
business  as  a  nurseryman  at  Bookham. 
His  collections  of  Auriculas  shown  at  the 
R.H.S.  meetings  in  recent  years  have  ex- 
celled anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen,  and 
the  Council  has  shown  its  sense  of  the 
general  appreciation  of  them  by  awarding 
Mr.  Douglas  the  gold  medal  on  several 
occasions.  His  personal  qualities  were 
as  high  as  his  professional  attainments, 
and  his  name  was,  and  will  remain, 
always  associated  with  all  that  was 
best  in  the  horticultural  world.  Amongst 
his  public  services  may  be  reckoned 
thirty-two  years  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Gardeners'  Koyal  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  and  he  was  not  only  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  for  some  years  represented  professional 
gardeners  on  the  Council  of  that  Society. 
He  gave  continuous  help  to  the  National 
Auricula  and  Primula  Society  and  other 
.special  Societies.  Douglas  was  awarded 
the  Veitcli  Memorial  Medal,  and  in  1899 
the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour.  Xo  man  de- 
served these  distinctions  more  than  he, 
for  his  life  and  work  afforded  an  exem- 
plary example  for  the  younger  gardeners 
if  the  present  day  to  emulate. 


Royal  Horticultural  SocrETV.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  oa  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  In  the 
afternoon  Dr.  J.  Bretland-Farmer,  F.R.S.,  will 
leliver  a  lecture  on  "  Motile  Organs  of  Plants." 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  next  house 
ilinner  of  the  Club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday. 
December  5,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  at  6  p.m.,  when  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Sjttton,  J. p.,  V.M.H.,  will  give  a  lecture  en- 
titled "  Four  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  East 
and  West  of  the  Jordan."  The  lecture  will  be 
illustrated  by  100  painted  views  of  the  Lebanon, 
llilead,  Basham,  Moab  and  {southern  Palestine. 

The     Winter    Carnation     Show.  —  Mr. 

.'^.lURENCE 'J.  Cook,  lion.  Uoasiiier  of  the  Per- 
jietualflowering  Carnation  Soiiety,  wishes  us 
.)  remind  our  readers  that  the  Society's  show 
>viJl  be  held  at  Regent's  Park  on  the  5th  and  6th 
.'list,,  during  the  Smithfield  Cattle   Show   week, 

.hen  special  trains  will  be  run  to  London  from 

je  provinces  at  reduced  fares. 

Alterations  at  Grimsthorpe  Castle.— 

lu.'  Ivjrl  of  Ancaster  is  carrying  out  extensive 

Iterations  and  improvements  at  Grimsthorpe 
Castle,  his  Lincolnshire  seat.  These  include  a 
xiew  heating  installation  on  the  hot-water  low- 
;)ressure  system,  which  is  being  carried  out  by 
.\Ies8rs.    Foster   &   I'earson,    Ltd.      The   same 

•I'm   is  also  installiii'.;  a   systrni   of  Htjnifstic   liot 

vater  snpplv. 

Forestry  Degree  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity.—.\t  a,  recent  meetujg  of  Aberdeen  University 
I  qurt,  a  resolution  was  passed  approving  of  the 
institution  of  a  degree  in  forestry.  The  course 
for  qualifying  for  the  degree  will  consist  of  two 
sections,  the  first  including  botany,  zoology, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  while  the 
fiiial  examination  and  the  major  part  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  the  subject  of  forestry  in 
its  various  departments.  A  three  years  course 
is  contemplated. 


LiNNEAN  Society. — The  next  general  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  8  p.m. 
Papers  : — 1.  Prof.  Percy  Groom — The  Inter- 
nodes  of  Calamites ;  3.  Jlr.  H.  N.  Dixos — On 
some  Mosses  of  New  Zealand.  Exhibitions  : — 1. 
Dr.  George  Henderson — Lantern  slides  taken 
during  an  expedition  through  Kashmir,  Little 
Thibet  and  Turkestan  :  2.  The  same — Variation 
in  the  foliage  of  Alnus;  3.  Mr.  W.  C.  WoRS- 
DELL — Some  Abnormal  Toadstools,  and  their 
Morphology. 

Northern  Fruit  Congress.  —  .\t  the  ex- 
hibition, held  at  Newcastle  on  the  15th  ult., 
in  connection  with  the  North  of  England  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Fruit  Congress,  Messrs.  JLvcK 
&  MiLX,  Darlington,  were  awarded  a  large  Silver 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples. 

Sweet  Pea  Diseases.— The  authorities  of 
the  Univeisity  of  Pennsylvania  have  decided  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  diseases  which 
affect  Sweet  Peas,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  reme- 
dies for  them.  The  results  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  Sweet  Pea  growers  in  this  country, 
who  would  especially  welcome  a  solution  of  the 
mysterious  "  yellow  streak  "  complaint. 

Weston-super-Mare  Chrysanthemum 
Show.— We  learn  from  the  secretary,  Jlr.  J. 
Lee,  that  our  correspondent  took  too  optimis- 
tic a  view  of  the  success  of  the  recent  show. 
However  successful  the  show  may  have  been  as 
an  exhibition,  the  society  is  still  left  with  a 
deficit  on  the  year's  working,  besides  that  in- 
curred during  last  season. 

Battersea  Park. -For  some  time  past  the 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  C-omniiltee  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  have  had  under  considera- 
tion the  desirability  of  converting  the  botanical 
garden  at  Battersea  Park  into,  an  Old  English 
garden.  Having  regard  to  the  comparatively 
limited  extent  to  which  the  garden  is  at  present 
used,  the  Committee  think  that  it,  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  make  the  ground  more  attractive 
for  the  general  public,  while  still  offering  facili- 
ties for  the  study  of  special  plants  as  at  pre- 
sent. The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  most  suit- 
able scheme  in  its  entirety  is  estimated  not  to 
■  exceed  £265,  and  it  is  propo.sed  that  the  initial 
works  of  drainage,  water  supply  and  the  forma- 
tion of  paths  and  pond  should  be  put  in  hand 
during  the  coming  winter  at  a  cost  of  about 
£100, 

LiNOLEY  Medal  Awarded  to    Mr.    James 

Hudson.  — At  the  meeting  of  tlie  Council  of  the 
Royal  Hoitiuultural  Society  held  on  the  21st  ult., 
the  .lecrttary  drew  attention  to  the  splendid 
exhibit  of  Fig  trees  made  by  Mr.  Jas, 
Hudson  on  the  7th  ult,,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig,  It  was 
proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Sir 
Albert  Roli.it,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
a  Lindley  Medal  for  Cultivation  be  awarded  to 
Mr.  Hudson. 

Salts  of  Ammonia  as  Fertilisers. — It  is 

generally  accepted  that  most  cultivated  plants 
absorb  nitrogen  in  a  combined  form,  preferably 
as  nitrates.  Nitrates  are  considered  to  be  imme- 
diately available,  whereas  other  forms  of  com- 
l)ined  nitrogen  have  first  to  be  transformed  into 
nitrates  by  the  soil  bacteria.  Latterly,  greater 
attention  has  been  given  to  salts  of  ammonia 
as  fertilisers.  The  increased  fertility  of  soils 
following  partial  sterilisation  has  been  shown  by 
Russell  and  Hutchinson  to  be  due  to  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  production  of  ammonia  in  the 
soil  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  nitrates ; 
this  is  also  in  harmony  with  recent  statements 
as  to  the  value  of  ammonia  compounds  as  plant- 
food.  Experiments  made  by  W.  P,  Kelley, 
of    the    Hawaii    Agricultural    Experiment    Sta- 


tion, have  given  the  interest'. ._  result  that, 
in  the  case  of  Rice,  ammonium  sulphate 
is  of  great  value  as  a  manure,  whereas 
nitrate  of  soda  produces  little  or  no  effect. 
The  conditions  in  Rice  soils  are  peculiar ; 
the  Rice  is  grown  in  standing  water,  and  conse- 
quently in  a  saturated  soil,  conditions  very  un- 
favourable for  nitrification.  It  is  shown  actually 
that  denitrification  takes  place  instead,  with  the 
result  that,  in  some  instances,  nitrites  are  formed 
from  added  nitrates  with  consequent  ill-effect  to 
the  Rice,  There  is  evidence  that  in  some  plants 
ammonia  is  more  easily  assimilated  by  plants 
than  are  nitrates,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the 
Rice  plant. 

L  ATE  -  FLO  we  R  I  N  G     ShRUBS.  — Mr,      P. 

IIansciiitz  draws  attention  in  Die  GarUnwcU 
(XV,  44,  p,  608)  to  three  useful  late-flowering 
shrubs,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  Gaura  Lindheimeri, 
and  Salvia  angustifolia,  Artemisia  lactiflora,  a 
Chinese  species,  bears  white,  fragrant  blossoms 
from  the  latter  half  of  August  till  the  advent  of 
frost.  Gaura  Lindheimeri  flowers  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn.  It  forms  a  dense 
bush,  with  the  inflorescences  raised  well  above 
the  leaves.  The  reddish-white  flowers  are  en- 
closed in  a  red  calyx,  and  are  useful  for  cutting 
purposes.  Like  the  Artemisia,  G.  Lindheimeri 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  it  may  be 
raised  from  seed.  Salvia  angustifolia,  though 
a  Mexican  species,  is  hardy,  and  flowers  late. 
The  flowers  are  bright  blue,  and  the  plant  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  reaching  a  height  of  4  to  5  feel. 
•S.  angustifolia  prefers  a  sunny  position,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  division  or  l)y  cuttings. 

A  Tree-like  Sedge.  —  Dr  Engleb  de- 
scribes and  figures  a  treelike  Sedge,  Schoenoden 
droll  Buecheri,  in  the  Ahhandlungen  der  A'. 
I'reiiiif.  Akadamie  der  Wissenxcliaften  for  1911. 
This  plant  is  treelike  in  its  branching,  not  in 
dimensions,  being  only  about  18  inches  high.  It 
recalls  the  Brazilian  Vellozias,  *is  shown  in 
-Martius's  views  of  Brazilian  vegetation,  and  re- 
pelled in  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
SchitMiodendron  is  a  native  of  the  Cameroon 
region.  West  Africa,  and  is  the  only  known 
member  of  the  Cyperaceue  having  a  distinct 
branched  development.  Several  other  members 
of  the  same  family  have  a  short  undivided  or 
forked  trunk.  Among  them  Cephalocarpus, 
with  which  Engler  compares  his  plant  aiiatn- 
mically.  It  is  not  commonly  known  that  our 
native  Carex  panicnlata  develops  a  trunk,  oftiiii 
several  feet  in  height,  nor  does  Dr.  Engleu  men- 
tion  this   fact   ill   his   discussion   of   the   subject. 

Paper  Making  and  Crop  Plants.— The 
Year  Booh  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1910  (U.S.A.)  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
experiments  which  are  being  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Brand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the 
at  present  unused  residues  of  various  crop-plants 
can  be  profitably  employed  in  paper  making.  It 
is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brand  that  good  reason 
exists  for  the  belief  that,  owing  to  the  depletion 
of  forests,  wood  pulp  supplies  for  paper  making 
are  likely  to  fall  off  very  considerably  in  the 
near  future.  Thus,  40,000  cords  less  Spruce 
were  used  in  1909  than  in  1907,  and  the  cost 
was  considerably  greater.  On  the  other  hand, 
over  100,000,000  acres  are  under  Corn  (iVIaize) 
in  U,S.A,,  and  the  Corn  stalks  left  after  the 
crop  is  taken  are  not  at  present  utilised.  Ex- 
periments show  that  paper  can  bo  made  from 
this  residue,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  price  the  paper  makers  can  offer  the  farmers 
will  be  such  as  to  make  it  W'orth  the  while  of  the 
latter  to  prepare  and  sell  the  Corn  stalk  resi- 
dues. 
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The  Unemployed  and  the  London  Parks. 

^The  Parks  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  have,  in 
response  to  a  request,  pi'epared  a  list  of  works, 
consisting  chiefly  of  digging,  levelling  and  re- 
turfing  playing  and  other  grounds,  which  they 
consider  to  be  suitable  for  unemployed  men 
during  the  coming  winter.  As,  however,  such 
works  could  not  be  regarded  as  being  required 
or  likely  to  be  undertaken  either  at  all  or  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  Committee  do  not  feel 
justified  in  asking  the  Council  to  make  any  re- 
coupment in  respect  thereof  to  the  funds  of  the 
Central  Unemployed   Body  for  London. 

Plants  of  New  South  Wales.— The  third 
part  of  Mr.  .J.  II.  jMaiden's  Illustrations  of 
New  South  Wales  Plants,  not  previously  de- 
picted, has  appeared.  This  part  is  devoted  to 
the  genera  Callistemon  and  Swainsonia,  both  of 
horticultural  interest.  Some  of  the  species  of 
the  former  genus  were  dealt  with  in  part  ii., 
and  the  rest  will  appear  in  part  iv.  Several  of 
the  species  of  Callistemon  are  among  the  most 
conspicuous  features  in  Australian  vegetation, 
but  they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country 
now.  They  are  popularly  known  as  Bottle- 
brushes.  Respecting  Swainsonia,  Mr.  M.4IDEN 
states  that  S.  Greyana  and  S.  galegifolia  are 
notoriously  injurious  to  animals,  and  are  known 
locally  under  the  names  of  Darling  Pea,  Indigo, 
&c.  Other  species  are  eaten  in  mixed  pasturage 
by  sheep,  apparently  with  impunity,  but  there 
is  much  uncertainty  as  to  which  are  noxious  or 
relatively  innoxious.  It  is  probable  that  it  i.s 
the  seed  that  is  poisonous,  as  in  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  not  the  herbage. 

A  New  Disease  OF  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 

— In  the  current  number  of  tlie  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  an  account  is  given  of  a  fun- 
gous disease  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  which  has 
not  been  known  to  be  present  in  Britain  until  this 
year.  The  fungus  causing  the  disease  is  known 
as  Colletotrichum  oligochEetum,  and,  though  not 
previously  reported  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
prevalent  in  France  and  Italy  for  some  time. 
All  parts  of  Cucumber  plants  are  liable  to  attack, 
and,  when  the  soil  is  infected,  seedlings  soon 
succumb.  Spots  are  formed  on  the  leaves  of 
older  plants,  but  the  areas  affected  in  this  way 
do  not  fall  away  completely  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  the  Cucumber  disease  caused  by  Hormo- 
dendron  hordei.  Large  sunken  patches  are  formed 
on  the  fruits,  which  soon  die.  The  .spores  of  the 
fungus  arise  in  small  pustules  on  the  parts  at- 
tacked and  readily  spread  the  disease  to  healthy 
plants.  It  lias  been  found  that  spraying  the 
pla,nts  either  with  liver  of  sulphur — 1  ounce  dis- 
solved in  3  or  4  gallons  of  water — or  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  checks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  removing  affected  plants  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  prevent  infection  of  the  soil. 
Growers  who  have  already  experienced  severe 
losses  on  account  of  attacks  of  the  leaf-blotch  dis- 
ease (Cercospora  melonis)  and  of  Hormodendron 
hordei  will  doubtless  be  on  their  guard  against 
this  new  pest.  Fortunately,  the  leaf-blotch  dis- 
ease appeai-s  to  have  lost  some  of  its  former 
virulence. 

Publications  Received. — Transactions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Field  Natuialists'  and  Micro- 
scopical Society.  Vol.  vi  ,  part  iv.  (London  : 
Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons  )  Price  to  non-members. 
4s. — An  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  by 
W.  P.  Wright.  (London:  J,  M.  Dent  & 
Sons.)  Price  Is. — Histoire  des  Legumes, 
par  M.  Georges  Gibault,  (Paris:  Librairie 
Horticole).— T/ic  Piolitable  Cvlture  of  Vege- 
tables, by  Thos.  Smith.  (London  :  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.)  Price  6s — The  Melbourne  Argus 
Booklet  of  the  Australasian  Mails  for  1912. 
The  London  offices  of  The  Argux,  80,  Fleet  Street; 
free,  or  Id.  for  postage. 


Mm  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Visitors  at  tlie  recent  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  loud  in 
their  praises  of  a  group  of  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mums shown  by  Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  of  Bex- 
ley  Heath.  Every  plant  was  a  perfect  little 
specimen,  not  more  than  a  foot  or  18  inches  in 
height,  but  furnished  with  half-a-dozen  or  more 
good  blooms.  Nothing  could  be  more  suitable 
for  the  decoration  of  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory stages  in  November  and  December  than 
these  pretty  plants,  whilst  they  are  admirable 
subjects  for  use  in  a  dwelling  room.  An- 
other excellent  exhibit  of  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  shown  by  ilessrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  November  7.  In  figs.  152  and  163 
are  reproduced  plants  from  Messrs.  Butler's  and 
Messrs.  Veitch's  groups  respectively.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  plants  is  very  simple.  The  cuttings 
may  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  plants 
should  be  given  a  cool  treatment  from  the  com- 


Caprice  du  Printemps  section,  the  type  of  which 
is  pink,  but  there  are  varieties  known  as  Yellow 
or  Golden  Cap,  Red  Cap,  White  Cap,  Purple 
Cap,  snd  Greening's  Caprice.  The  selection 
shown  by  Messrs.  Butler  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
included  Caprice  du  Printemps,  Kathleen  Thomp- 
son (bronze),  Tapis  d'Or,  Jlrs.  Roots  (white), 
Felton's  Favourite  (white),  Dazzler  (red).  La 
Pactole  (bronze).  Yellow  Caprice  du  Printemps, 
October  Yellow,  October  Bronze,  Mrs.  Greening 
(pink),  and  Mrs.  Coates  (single  pink). 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(7"//^  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.} 
The  late  James  Budd.  — Mr.  Orpet's  refer- 
ence (see  p.  372)  to  the  late  .James  Budd,  a  former 
Hampshire  gardener,  has  been  productive 
of  a  somewhat  pathetic  incident.  It  had  but  re- 
cently become  known  to  me  that  Mr.  Budd,  when 
leaving   Lockerley    Hall,    Soutli    Hants.,    after   a 
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menccment.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
March,  and  after  they  have  made  growths 
2  inches  long,  they  should  be  pinched  back 
to  the  first  pair  of  leaves.  Two,  or  at  the  most 
three  shoots  develop,  and  after  a  time  these 
should  be  pinched  again  to  two  leaves,  and  each 
subsequent  growth  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
until  the  end  of  July.  After  this  stage  they 
should  be  potted  on  in  the  usual  way,  but  they 
will  not  need  pots  larger  than  5  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  final  potting  being  done  about  the 
middle  of  July.  Afterwards  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  out-of-doors  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  The 
repeated  pinchings  should  result  in  from 
12  to  15  shoots  forming,  and  all  but  a 
single  flower  bud  should  be  removed  from 
each  growth.  The  plants  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  out-of-dooi's  until  the  flower  buds 
show  signs  of  bursting,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  glasshouses,  where  they  will  last  for 
more  than  a  month  in  flower.  The  most  suit- 
able  varieties  for   the   purpose  are  those   of  the 


long  service  of  45  years  at  that  fine  place,  came 
to  reside  in  the  Richmond  Park  Road,  Kingston, 
with  some  of  his  children.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Lockerley  Hall,  and  of  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  for  one  of  the  Southampton 
papers,  some  42  years  ago,  and  that  was  my 
first  and  I  think  my  last  association  with  Jlr. 
Budd.  But  on  reading  Mr.  Orpet's  reference  to 
him,  I  took  a  copy  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
with  me,  intending  to  make  a  call  upon  him,  and 
was  intensely  saddened  to  learn  that  death,  fol- 
lowing rapidly  on  a  severe  bronchi.il  attack,  had 
carried  him  off  so  long  since  as  January  last. 
He  was  buried  in  the  grave  which  holds  his  wife 
at  Lockerley,  near  Romsey.  When  Mr.  Budd 
was  in  the  early  vigour  of  manhood  he  was  one 
of  the  great  gardeners  of  South  Hampshire,  and 
Lockerley  Hall  ranked  high  as  a  fine  garden. 
Cranbury  Park,  near  Winchester,  Hursley  Park, 
Mottisfont  Abbey,  Melchet  Court,  "Broadlands, 
Romsey,  Paultons  Park,  in  the  New  Forest,  and 
Cadland.  opposite  Netley  Ho.spital,  were  all  great 
gardens,  and  were  controlled  by  very  able  men, 
not    one    of    whom    appears    now    to    be    living. 
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Doubtless  others  as  able  have  succeeded  them, 
for  British  gardens  never  lack  men  to  carry 
on  the  work  their  progenitors  so  well  began. 
We  see  in  London,  no  doubt,  very  much  of  what 
makes  it  the  "  hub  "  of  horticulture,  but  we 
must  not  minimise  the  great — nay,  grand — work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  thousands  of  great  gar- 
dens all  over  the  kingdom  by  men  who  are  the 
finest  asset  horticulture  possesses.      A.   D. 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens. — In  the  in- 
teresting contribution  by  Mens.  Correvon,  in  your 
issue  of  October  18.  one  is  plea.sed  to  find  him 
speak  highly  oi  the  botanic  gardens  at  Glasnevin. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  attribute  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  any  factor  favourable  to 
plant  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  soil, 
instead  of  being  deep  and  rich,  consists  for  the 
most  part  oi  a  mixture  of  boulder  clay  and  river 
gravel.  So  many  promising  trees  have  been  pre- 
maturely done  to  death  from  this  cause  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  in  recent  plantings  to 
remove  this  "  soil  "  and  fill  up  the  pits  with  a 
more  suitable  medium.  With  the  limited  funds 
available  this  must  prove  a  severe  tax  and  in- 
terfei-e  very  considerably  with  the  development  of 
the  garden  on  modern  lines.  The  exposure  of  the 
site  is  another  factor  highly  deterrent  to  tree  and 
shrub  growth,  for  there  is  practically  no  shelter 
from  tile  western  gales,  which  are  very  prevalent 
in  Ireland.  JI.  Correvon  has  doubtless  been  led 
to  this  inference  from  the  evidence  of  good  cul- 
ture, and  concluded  that  all  was  right  below 
ground.     W.  B.  Bruce,  Vuhlin. 

Judging  at  the  Fruit  Show.  — Fairplay 
[see  pp.  310,  379)  need  not  imagine  that  I  am 
personally  pained  by  his  criticism  of  the  judges  at 
the  October  R.H.S.  fruit  show.  After  many  years 
cf  experience,  one  gets  accustomed  to  the  growls 
of  disappointed  competitors,  and  they  cease  to 
worry.  But  his  criticisms  did  severely  reflect  on 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  whole  body  of 
judges  at  the  fruit  show,  and  it  is  such  uncalled- 
for  reflections  that  I  resent.  I  have  had  a  long 
life's  experience  of  judges,  having  in  that  period 
had  hundreds  of  colleagues,  but  have  never  found 
one  animated  by  any  personal  prejudice.  Like 
myself,  they  have  made  awards  only  to  those 
exhibits  they  considered  to  be  the  best,  and  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  was  the  case  at  the  fruit 
show.  It  is  mean  to  infer  that,  because  judges 
may  look  round  the  show  while  it  is  being  ar 
ranged,  they  do  so  fur  improper  purposes.  Does 
Fair  Ilia  ij  know  that  at  the  Rose,  Sweet  Pea 
and  Dahlia's  Society's  exhibitions  judges  are 
taken  largely  from  the  competitors  themselves, 
it  being  their  custom  to  judge  in  classes  in  which 
they  are  not  competing?  It  is  so  muc'i  better  to 
have  faith  in  the  honour  and  integiily  of  our 
fellow-men  than  to  be  suspicious  as  to  their 
actions.     .4  Jiidije. 

Celery  Disease. — Since  writing  my  previous 
notes  regarding  the  disease  w-hich  so  badly  affects 
Celery  in  a  great  many  districts,  I  have  sent  i-omo 
diseased  leaves  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  laboratory  at  Wisley,  who 
has  written  to  say  the  proper  name  of  this  disease 
is  Septoria  Apii,  not  Cercospora.  He  has  also 
kindly  sent  me  a  booklet  written  by  himself  on 
this  disease.  Having  carefully  read  this,  I  find 
the  cause  mainly  suggested  for  the  introduction 
of  the  disease  is  growing  plants  from  seed  saved 
from  affected  plants.  This  was  my  theory,  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  statement  "  that  wild 
Celery  seems  not  to  be  attacked  by  this  disease," 
the  cultivated  plants  being  contaminated  through 
themselves  by  means  of  summer  spores  and  also 
by  sowing  seed  containing  spores.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Jaques's  contention  that  the  .sort  of  dung 
one  uses  has  anything  to  do  with  inducing 
the  disease,  as  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
write  and  find  out  what  class  of  manure  my  neigh- 
bours u-':e  ;  they  deny  using  pig  manure.  Strange 
to  say,  while  holding  this  view  strongly,  I  have 
for  the  first  time  been  compelled  to  use  this  very 
manure  :  this  I  think,  however,  merely  a  coin- 
cidence. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
seedsmen  would  guara<itee  the  seeds  as  sav(>d 
from  clean  stock.  One  point  has  impressed  itself 
on  my  mind,  that  is  the  necessity  of  spraying. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  bitten  can  take 
proper  precautions  in  future.  It  would  greatly 
facilitate  matters  if  we  had  a  non-poisonous 
spraying  compound  on  the  market,  as  one  has 
to  be  careful  about  destroying  the  leaves  when 
sprayed  with  sulphate  of  copper.  IJ.  CaUhorjK, 
The  Gardens,  Hall yhtitjue  Castle,  Co.  Kernj. 


Give  the  Journeyman  a  Chance:- I  think 
A  Boijal  Juurnci/mun  (see  p.  359)  is  expecting 
too  much  when  he  suggests  that  head  gar- 
deners and  foremen  should  allow  journeymen  to 
assist  in  the  pruning  of  "  Vines,  Peach  aiid  other 
indoor  fruit-trees  "  at  this  time  of  year.  Speak- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  head  gardeners,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  to  prune  such  trees  themselves, 
sometimes  without  the  assistance  even  of  the 
foreman.  The  work  is  considered  much  too  im- 
portant to  be  entrusted  to  the  ordinai-y  journey- 
man gardener  to  do.  Even  the  foreman  is  rot 
permitted  to  do  such  work  unless  he  has 
proved  his  ability  to  prune  with  skill  and  care, 
and  to  consider  not  the  present  only,  but  the 
future  w'elfare,  development  and  symmetry 
of  the  plants  entrusted  to  him.  Journeymen 
have,  as  a  rule,  ample  opportunity  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  pruning  indoor 
trees,  since  the  head  gardener,  while  doing  such 
work,  frequently  explains  the  procedure  to  the 
journeyman  who  is  working  under  glass,  and 
who  will  subsequently  have  to  train  the  pruned 
trees  under  the  direction  of  the  head  gardener 
or  foreman.  A  really  intelligent  gardener  should 
find  it  quite  simple  to  understand  the  operation 
of  pruning  so  as  to  obtain  a  well-balanced  tree, 
furnished  with  fruit-bearing  shoots  from  base 
to  summit  of  the  trellis  or  wall.  I  have  myself 
always    found   pleasure    in    enlightening   young 


Fig.  163. — CHRYSANTHEMUM    WHITE   CAPRICE 
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gardeners  on  the  cultural  points  of  any  work  on 
which  thev  were  engaged,  and  have  frequently 
encouragecl  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  assuring  them 
that  any  questions  they  cared  to  ask  me  on  gar- 
dening matters  would  always  be  welcome.  The 
journeyman  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  qualifying  for  a  foreman's  place,  just  as  the 
foreman  is  qualifying  for  that  of  a  head  gar- 
dener. I  fully  agree  with  -1  1/oyal  .Journeyman 
when  he  says  that  "  practice  is  better  than 
theory,"  but  I  would  remind  him  that  there  is 
something  better  than  either  alone,  which  is  a 
conibinalion  of  the  two.  He  should  remember 
that  head  gardeners  cannot  be  expected — even  by 
a  "  Royal  "  journeyman ! — to  risk  the  sym- 
metry and  general  welfare  of  his  vines  and 
Peaclies  by  entrusting  the  delicate  operation  of 
pruning  them  to  a  novice,  however  intelligent 
and  aspiring  that  novice  may  be.    H.  11'.   Ward. 

-My  own  experience  while  serving  as  a 


journeyman  was  that,  if  the  head  gardener  or 
foreman  found  a  man  was  keen  and  interested  in 
his  profession,  every  possible  chance  was  given 
him  to  improve  himself  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  I  am  si^eaking  generally  of  work  in 
all  departments.  At  the  same  time,  I  had  to 
work  hard.  Lights  tasks  were  not  selected  for 
any  particular  man.  There  are,  unfortunately, 
many  young  men  who  fancy  themselves  "  above  " 
doing  certain  work,  preferring  to  wait  luitil  the 
garden  boy  or  a  labourer  is  at  liberty,  or  else 


leaving  the  work  undone.  Should  these  young 
men  ever  fill  the  position  of  head  gardener  they 
will  find  few  operations  at  which  they  will  not 
have  to  "lend  a  hand."  I  will  not  "close  this 
note  without  a  word  of  praise  to  the  many  hard- 
working and  thoughtful  young  men  one  meets 
with  in  the  profession.  These  men,  who  devote 
their  minds  to  their  work  and  "are  ever  ready 
to  do  what  is  required  of  them  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities,  will  meet  with  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  the  men  under  whom  they  are  work- 
ing. It  is  for  want  of  confidence  in  the  men  that 
certain  operations  are  not  given  them  to  per- 
form. The  head  gardener  would  often  be  only 
too  pleased  for  the  men,  or  man,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  undertake  duties  requiring  skill  and  intel- 
ligence, providing  he  had  full  confidence  that 
the  work  woidd  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Many  gardeners  have  suffered  through 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  working  under  them, 
hence  there  is  some  hesitation  on  their  part 
before  giving  young  journeymen  important  tasks. 
C.  Bu,<e,  Lamhay  Island,  l/iifli,  Co.  Dublin. 

One  Reason  Why  Journeymen  Gardeners 
Appear  to  be  Deteriorating.  —  There  are 
many  and  varied  reasons  why  the  present-day 
under  gardeners  are  not  so  good  as  their  pre- 
decessors. I  am  of  an  opinion  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  individual  journeyman  is  really  not 
to  blame.  The  present-day  gardens,  although 
more  up-to-date  in  the  construction  of  glass- 
houses, are  generally  deficient  in  labour,  which 
means  that  a  man  has  more  work  to  do  than  he 
can  properly  manage,  the  consequence  being  that 
he  cannot  devote  tl)e  time  he  has  at  his  disposal 
to  cultivate  the  plants  or  fruit  up  to  the  correct 
standard.  Hence  he  gets  the  reputation  of 
being  not  much  good  at  his  work.  I  feel  sure 
that  when  head  gardeners  realise  what  a  mistake 
is  made  by  giving  a  man  too  big  a  charge,  then, 
and  not  until  then,  will  a  journeyman  be  able  to 
show  the  proficiency  expected  of  him.  Jcurney- 
inan. 

Helenium  autumnale  Riverton  Gem  (see 
"1.  373,  fig.  155). — Helenium  Riverton  Beauty  is 
a  beautiful  Composite,  and  so  is  Riverton  Gem. 
Indeed,  I  prefer  the  last-named.  A  plant  of 
Riverton  Gem  in  my  garden,  which  slopes  to 
the  south,  was  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  this 
sunmipr,  but  it  retained  its  foliage  well,  and 
flowered  profusely.  The  first  blossoms  opened 
in  the  last  week  of  July,  and  soon  after  the  plant 
.'.as  a  mass  of  bloom,  in  which  condition  it 
icmained  till  the  end  of  September,  while  there 
A  as  a  spi'inkling  of  flowers  for  a  month  later. 
A  notable  feature  is  the  way  in  which  the  warm, 
it-rra-cotta  tint  of  the  blossoms  deepens  after 
I'xpansion,  changing  ultimately  before  the  flowers 
fade  to  a  deep,  "  Wallflower  "  hue.  Among 
the  many  yellow-flowered  Composites  that  are  in 
bloom  at  about  the  same  season  as  this  Helen- 
ium its  colour  is  quite  distinct.     11'.  T. 

Meconopsis  integrifolia.  —  I  obtained  a 
packet  of  seed  from  Lissadcll  in  August,  1910.  It 
g<'rininated  well,  and  must  have  produced  over 
loo  plants,  for,  after  disposing  of  many,  I  still 
have  six  or  seven  dozen  left,  and  am  now  anxious 
as  to  how  they  will  pass  through  the  winter  in 
the  open.  As  the  leaves  are  deciduous  in  winter, 
they  should  not  require  the  protection  that  M. 
paniculata  .so  evidently  needs,  hut  I  have  enough 
plants  of  this  al.so  to  try  experiments  in  various 
situations.  G.  G.  llaker,  Crea.tivdl,  Barndale, 
Alnwick. 

Cassia  corymbosa  Out-of-Doors. — This 
beautiful  plant  thrives  and  flowers  well  out  of- 
doors  here.  A  tree  planted  against  a  south 
wall  in  my  garden  12  years  ago  flowers  every 
year.  This  season  it  commenced  to  flower  in 
iluly,  and  for  three  months  was  covered  with 
its  "lovely  orange-yellow  blossoms,  and  a  few 
often  last  till  Christmas.  The  plant  measures 
7  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  in  width. 
Freesias  also  flower  very  freely  in  a  sheltered 
border,  and  this  year  the  ordinary  pink  Oleander 
flowered  for  the  first  time  out-of-doors ;  these 
plants  have  no  protection  in  the  winter.  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums  grew  and  flowered  freely 
on  a  west  wall  for  four  or  five  years ;  but 
after  they  reached  the  roof  they  were  killed 
by  about  7°  of  frost.  Pelargoniums  have  only 
been  killed  twice  bj;  frost  in  12  years  in  this 
garden.  I  am  enclosing  seed  pods  of  the  Cassia. 
Mary  Evans  (.Mrs.). 
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L.C.C.  Park  Employees. — The  resolution 
carried  by  the  L.C.C.  regarding  the  promotion 
of  the  employees  in  the  parks  staff  must  eventu- 
ally have  an  effect  on  the  type  of  gardeners  em- 
ployed in  the  parks.  At  present  the  lads  are  re- 
cruited from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
altliough  they  may  not  be  wanting  in  good  quali- 
ties, they  lack  the  aptitude  which  is  a  marked 
characteri.stic  of  lads  who  are  bred  and  born 
in  an  environment  in  harmony  with  their  voca- 
tion, such  as  lads  in  the  country  possess;  especi- 
ally is  this  so  in  regard  to  gardening  and  gar- 
deners. It  would  be  advantageous  both  to  the 
lads  and  the  public  service  if  the  improvers  were 
to  serve  a  period  of  three  years  or  so  in  gardens 
or  nurseries  in  country  dis'tricts.  To  those  aim- 
nig  at  becoming  permanent  employees  on  any 
staff,  where  there  are  such  prospects  of  promo- 
tion as  e.xist  in  the  L.C.C.  service,  the  training 
they  would  receive  in  nur.series  or  private  gar- 
dens of  repute  would  be  of  the  greatest  service, 
p.specially  if  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  re-en- 
trance into  the  service.  In  the  interest  of  the 
State,  it  is  essential  to  have  stability  in  em- 
ployment, but  what  is  going  to  be  the  result 
if  the  future  gardeners  employed  in  the  public 
parks  are  mainly  composed  of  "town-bred  indivi- 
duals?    F.    W. 

Nut  Tree  in  Flower.— On  the  2.3rd  ult  I  saw 
six  or  eight  Cob-nut  trees  with  red,  female  flowers 
open,  say,  10  on  a  tree;  no  catkins  were  open. 
'J'he  trees  have  grass  over  their  roots.  Have  any 
of  your  readers  noticed  Nut  flowering  so  early 
in  other  years?  I  think  it  is  usually  half-way 
through  January  before  these  flowers  open.  Cecil 
11 .  Hooper,   Wye,  Kent. 

Fruiting  of  the  Myrtle I  enclose  some 

pieces  of  ilyrtle  cut  from  a  ulant  10  feet 
high  and  10  feet  wide,  growing  on  a  south  wall 
m  these  gai-dens.  The  top  of  the  plant  is  a  mass 
of  berries  as  the  pieces  enclosed  show.  F.  G. 
Jiiewer,  Bri/nttrion  Gardens,  Bonl-lMu,  Dol- 
[irlly,  N.  WalrM.  [We  have  never  seen  the  Mvrtle 
more  plentifully  fruited  than  on  these  shoots. — 
Ens.] 

A  New  Fruit  Manual.— Yorkshire  Gardener 
(see  p.  341)  touches  the  weak  spot  in  any 
liroposal  to  issue  a  new  and  up-to-date  edi- 
tion of  Hogg's  Fruit  Manual  when  he  refers 
to  the  great  cost.  If  the  book  be  issued  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  some  correspondents, 
it  would  be  so  dear  that  only  rich  people 
could  afford  to  purchase  it.  Those  who 
have  the  latest  edition  of  the  book  need  only  a 
supplement,  giving  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  in- 
troduced since  the  last  edition  was  issued.  Even 
this  would  necessitate  a  good-sized  volume.  To 
reproduce,  in  any  new  edition,  varieties  of  fruits 
that  have  passed  entirely  out  of  cultivation  and 
are,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  useless,  would  be 
folly.  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyard  asks  for  a  book  such 
as  could  hardly  be  published  at  less  cost  than 
from  3  to  4  guineas,  because,  to  make  it  com- 
plete, such  a  book  should  be  profusely  illus- 
trated. The  ordinary  gardener  requires  a  com- 
prehensive book,  costing  about  5s.    D. 

— — ; It    would    be    a    pity    to    omit    anv 

varieties  from  any  revision  of  this  work", 
hut  could  it  not  be  lirnuuht  out  on  the 
same  lines  as  J\erner's  X,iiiii,,l  li;,ionj  at  2s.  6d. 
every  fortnight?  A  yr.;ii,i  iiiinil.er  of  copies 
would  be  sold,  as  it  would  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  who  wished  to  purchase  a  copv.  Georae 
N.  Tehhuit.  ■'' 

"  Manual  of  British   Fruits.-— Could  not 

a  new  edition  of  the  Fruit  Manual  be  issued 
in  parts:  (1)  Apples  and  Pears;  (2)  Grapes 
and  Figs;  (3)  .Stove  Fruits;  (4)  small  fruits, 
Nuts,  &c.?  In  any  case,  it  should  be  on  the 
lines  of  Hogifs  Manual.  I  have  lately  un- 
earthed my  copy  of  British  Apples,  and  found 
it  very  interesting.  As  many  of  your  readers  w^ill 
remember,  it  was  compiled  bv  the  late  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  after  the  Apple  CoiigVess  of  1883  :  he  was 
a  very  liigh  authority  on  fruits  in  general.  The 
suggestions  of  Mr.  E.  Bunyard,  on  p.  341,  as  to 
the  distinctive  ideals  in  fruits  and  foliage,  re- 
mind me  of  Apples  of  New  York,  a  work  pub- 
lished some  few  years  ago  by  the  local  authori- 
ties of  that  .State,  Biainly  for  educational  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  useful  information.  The  coloured 
plates    form    an    important    feature,    though    to 


British  eyes  they  seem  a  little  too  vivid  in  colour. 
A  son  of  mine  went  to  the  States  a  few  years  ago 
with  a  number  of  teacher  confreres  to  inspect 
some  of  the  country  schools.  One  of  the  local 
education  authorities  in  New  York,  finding 
that  he  was  interested  in  school  gardens  and 
fruit  trees,  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  work.  //.  /.  C. 

Newcastle  Flower  Show.— As  a  member 

of  the  society  which  is  responsible  for  the  New- 
castle Flower  Show  I  desire  to  bring  forward  a 
matter  which  concerns  not  only  the  society  itself 
but  also  the  public  at  large.  The  actual  name  of 
the  society  is  the  Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society.  It  is  not  the  oldest  society  in  the 
north  of  England,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
oldest.  Now,  does  it  live  up  to  its  name?  What 
does  it  do  to  justify  such  a  title?  Nothing  at  pre- 
sent, except  hold  a  flower  show  once  a  year.  And 
the  serious  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that  the  society 
is  £400  in  debt.  What  is  to  be  done,  for  we  can- 
not stand  by  and  see  this  old  society  go  down?  I 
would  suggest  (1)  that  a  public  meeting  be  called 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  that  all  horticultural  socie- 
ties in  the  two  north-eastern  counties  be  asked  to 
send  delegates.  (2)  That  new  blood  be  infused 
into  the  committee ;  there  is  no  lack  of  keen  hor- 
ticulturists in  the  district.  (3)  That  the  society 
co-operate  with  the  North  of  England  Horticul- 
tural Society.  This  latter  society  has  been  brought 
into  e.xistence  with  the  goodwill  and  support  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  which  co-operates 
with  it  in  the  north  of  England.  (4)  That  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  society  live  up  to 
its  name,  and  lead  the  two  north-eastern  counties 
in  all  that  appertains  to  horticulture  (educational, 
scientific,  commercial,  and  general).  (5)  Person- 
ally, I  would  suggest  that,  as  soon  as  the  deficit 
is  wiped  off,  a  large  spring  show  be  held  each 
llay  in  Newcastle,  and  that  all  the  profits  be 
given  to  the  hospitals.  Speaking  for  the 
N.E.H.S.,  we  will  gladly  do  all  we  can  to  restore 
this  old  society  to  its  former  position  and  back 
It  up  in  its  work.     J.  Bernard  Hall. 

Notes  from  Belvedere. —  The  following 
letter  was  received  some  weeks  ago  by  the  owner 
of  Belvedere,  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight,  from 
the  head  gardener,  and,  referring  as  it  does  to 
many  plants  that  are  rarely  grown  in  the 
open  in  England,  it  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  readers:  —  "  Bignonia  Tweediana 
has  made  very  rapid  growth  this  season, 
and  has  reached  a  good  distance  up  the  roof  in 
front  of  the  gazeebo.  Solanum  aviculare  is  12  feet 
in  height,  and  completely  covered  with  large  clus- 
ters of  berries  and  purple  flowers,  which  it  has 
produced  continually  since  May.  It  is  a  very  de- 
sirable and  handsome  shrub."  Bignonia  grandi- 
flora  is  another  fine  sight  with  hundreds  of  its 
large,  scarlet,  bell-shaped  blooms  from  the  base 
to  the  top,  and  as  it  has  climbed  well  up  the 
house,  they  are  visible  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Mandevilla  suaveolens  has  also  been  a 
beautiful  sight  for  about  six  weeks,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  its  large,  sweetly-scentsd  blossoms  of 
purest  white.  Bouvardia  triphylla  is  still  a 
mass  of  scarlet  bloom  which  almost  entirely 
covers  the  foliage.  It  has  been  in  flower  fo"r 
about  10  weeks,  and  there  is  a  row  of  very  sturdv 
plants  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  Romney'a 
Coulteri  has  also  been  very  free-flowering,  and  the 
young  suckers  when  transplanted  grow  even  more 
rampantly  than  the  older  specimens.  They  evi- 
dently like  this  limestone  soil,  with  plenty  of 
manure  added  each  year,  and  occasional  copious 
waterings.  The  two" clumps  of  Phormium  Tenax 
have  grown  to  a  great  size.  I  have  made  another 
clump  of  the  rose-coloured  Gynerium  in  a  very 
conspicuous  position  in  the  grass  in  the  lower 
garden,  and  it  and  the  old  one  are  now  both  of 
a  very  large  size,  with  scores  of  plumes  starting 
to  ascend. ^  All  the  Crinums  have  grown  to  aii 
immense  size,  and  are  flowering  very  grandlv.  as 
also  all  the  species  of  Eucomis.  Ery'thrina  crista- 
galli  is  very  prominent  at  the  present  time  with 
its  large  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers.  Cyclamen 
hederaefolium  (Neapolitanum)  is  a  complete  carpet 
with  its  numerous  charming  blooms.  Curcuma 
angustifolia  is  also  in  fine  flower,  as  is  also  Ro.sa 
bracteata.  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  a  superb  mass 
of  flower-spikes, "  which  are  fully  3  feet  high. 
Hovenia  dulcis  has  grown  into  a  very  large  shrub, 
or,  I  may  say,  small  tree.  I  had  "hoped  to  see 
flowers  this  season,  as  the  last  year's  shoots 
escaped  being  cut  back  last  winter,  but  have 
been   disappointed.      Fendlera   rupicola   and   Tri- 


cuspidaria  lanceolata  have  made  fine  growth,  and 
the  latter  is  loaded  with  its  bell-shaped,  chtnry- 
red  flower-buds  in  all  stages  of  development,  some 
nearly  fully  expanded.  Lobelia  cardinalis  gigan- 
teus  is  a  grand  sight.  The  clump  which  1  put 
in  the  Lily  tank  about  three  years  ago  is  very 
massive,  and  fully  5  feet  high.  All  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring-flowering  bulbs  have  had  a 
most  thorough  ripening  this  summer,  and  as  I 
make  a  very  special  point  of  leaving  all  the  foli- 
age on  until  it  is  fully  ripened,  there  should  be  a 
grand  display  of  the  whole  collection  at  the 
proper  season.  Leonotis  Leonurus  is  forming  a 
full  complement  of  flower-whorls  as  is  Sparmaiinia 
africana.  Clerodendron  foetidum  and  C.  tricho- 
tomum  are  in  splendid  flower,  as  are  Cassia 
corymbosa,  C.  floribunda,  and  Abutilons  Golden 
Fleece  and  Thompsonii.  Capparis  inermis  has 
been  blooming  for  a  considerable  time.  Correa 
viridis  was  conspicuous  on  an  arch  in  the  open 
border  and  climbing  up  the  house.  It  is  just  now- 
coming  well  into  flower.  Cestrum  elegans  and 
Manettia  bicolor  are  also  making  a  fine  display 
of  bloom.  Sutherlandia  frutescens,  Salpiglo'ssis 
sinuata,  a  great  number  of  Fuchsias  of  many 
.sorts,  including  the  very  desirable  syring;eflora 
from  Mexico  and  Boliviana  hybricla,  are  al" 
masses  of  blossom,  and  have  been  so  for  a  verj 
long  time.  Calandrinia  grandiflora,  from  Chili, 
has  also  been  bearing  its  rosy  flowers  about 
2  inches  across  very  freely.  Clematis  tangutica 
has  also  flowered  well  for  some  time." 
Notes  on  this  interesting  garden  hava  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  from  time  to  time. 
\Y yndham  Fitzherhert. 

Primula  farinosa.— In  your  report  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  on  p.  381,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gordon 
observed  plants  of  Primula  farinosa  in  the  Alps 
"  with  a  distinct  white  centre,"  all  subsequent 
flowers  approaching  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
typical  form.  With  such  evidence  at  hand,  I  should 
regard  the  early  flowers  noted  as  in  the  nature  of 
a  "  sport,"  that  may,  or  may  not,  reappear  an 
other  year  after  the  manner  of  sports.  ShouliI 
the  variation  reappear,  I  would  suggest  that  all 
other  flowers  be  at  once  discouraged,  and  that 
those  with  the  white  centre  be  fertilised  with 
their  own  pollen.  If  this  be  done,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  progeny  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
similarly  characterised,  but,  if  not,  it  would  be 
worth  continuing  a  year  or  two  longer  to  raise 
seedlings  in  the  liope  of  reproducing  the  interest- 
ing variation  referred  to.  Primula  farinosa  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Gordon  has  already  secured  seeds  of  his 
plant,  since  the  tendency  to  sporting  in  these 
plants  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence.  E.  U . 
Jenkins. 

A  Gardeners'  Conference.— The  need  for 
an  association  or  union  of  professional  gardeners, 
is  stronger  now  than  it  ever  was.  Attempt.-^ 
have  been  made  to  establish  such  a  union,  but 
from  causes  that  are  too  difficult  to  focus  they 
have  missed  their  object,  and  we  are  still  "  seek 
ing  a  way,  yet  wandering  from  the  way."  There 
was  some  prospect  that  the  British  Gardeners' 
Association,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  career, 
might  come  in  time  to  achieve  this  purpose. 
With  the  late  Dr.  JIasters  as  sponsor  and  a  repre- 
sentative set  of  men  as  the  executive,  it  looked 
like  winning  its  way  and  gathering  into  its  fold 
all  the  good  men  of  the  profession.  It  has  failed 
to  do  this,  notwithstanding  its  membership  of 
some  2,000,  its  journal,  and  its  well-intentioned 
efforts.  One  hears  on  all  sides  that  gardeners 
must  combine  to  get  strength,  yet  the  great  ma- 
jority decline  to  support  the  B.G.A.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  B.G.A.  went  astray  when  it  re- 
nounced the  articles  of  its  first  plea  and  prospec- 
tus. It  has  been  on  the  wobble  ever  since, 
and  wobblers  in  a  cause  have  no  chance.  My 
present  object  is  not  to  belittle  the  present 
executive  of  the  B.G.A.,  but  rather  to  excuse  it. 
Fear  led  to  doubt,  which  was  succeeded  by  vacil- 
lation, and  this  is  the  way  to  dissolution".  It  is 
largely  due  to  the  attitude  of  employers,  whch 
see  what  they  take  to  be  danger  in  a  combination 
which  declares  its  intention  to  be  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the  profes- 
sional gardener.  I  am  afraid  w'e  cannot  blame  the  ' 
employers.  No  man  will  pay  more  than  the 
market  rate  for  any  commodity  or  service,  and 
he  looks  with  suspicion  upon  any  combine  which 
has  ten-  its  object  the  raising  of  prices,  even 
although  the   rise  in  jirice  may  be  accompanied 
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by  a  rise  in  quality.  That,  in  the  case  of  gar- 
deners one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  muiit 
be  evident  to  the  man  who  can  think.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  both  sides  understand  this,  but  it 
has  to  be  done.  Can  we  manage  to  induce  gar- 
deners to  meet  and  confer  next  year  at  the  time 
of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
with  a  view  to  forming  a  national  institute  or 
union  or  federation  or  association  (the  name  does 
not  matter,  "  the  play  is  the  thing  ")?  I  will 
not  attempt  to  indicate  what  the  line  of  proce- 
dure might  be ;  I  only  feel  that  the  present  need 
is  to  set  gardeners  thinking  what  could  be  done 
by  following  the  example  of  all  great  bodies  of 
workers,  if  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  what  course  would  be  best — 
a  meeting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  or  fifty  represen- 
tative men — some  time  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  a  programme  or  policy  might  be  for- 
mulated. The  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the  right  kind 
of  man.  Gardening  is  a  worthy  calling,  a  fact 
wliich  the  crowd  fails  to  realise.  It  is  our  own 
fault  if  we  neglect  to  lay  claim  to  the  respect 
which  is  the  due  of  every  body  of  men  who  have 
qualified  for  a  position  of  trust  and  requiring 
.'kill  of  no  mean  order.  Horticulture  is  an  art 
which  owes  much  of  its  present  high  position 
among  the  great  industries  to  British  workers, 
and  it  is  meet  that  those  who  practise  it  should 
see  that  they  get  their  due.     11'.  IP. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee, 

.VovEMBER  2\.—rifsfut :  Jlr.  E.  A.  Bowle.s 
.M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Dr. 
.7.  A.  Voelcker,  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Messrs.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.VVorslev,  W.  Hales,  J.  T.  Bcnnett- 
I'oe,  W.  C.  Worsdcll,  E.  >I.  Holmes,  W.  Cuth- 
bertson,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Raspberry  beetles. — The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler 
showed  specimens  of  the  Raspberry  beetle, 
Byturus  tomentosus.  which  feeds  in  the  flowers 
of  Raspberry,  Blackberry.  Loganbeiry,  and 
Strawberry,  remarking  that  in  all  probability  the 
pest  pupates  in  the  soil,  and  not  so  much  in  old 
stems,  &c.  He  considered  that  if  .some  measure 
of  reaching  the  pest  in  the  soil  could  be  devised 
it  would  prove  very  beneficial,  but  after  some 
discussion  the  Committee  thought  that  none  of 
the  methods  at  present  economically  available 
would  be  entirely  suitable  in  the  present  in- 
.-•tance.  It  was  remarked  that  some  success  had 
been  attained  in  dealing  with  this  pest  by  shaking 
the  canes  over  tarred  boards  and  by  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate  during  the  time  the  plants 
were  in  bloom. 

T'niommon  fruits. — A.  Bayi.don,  Esq.,  sent 
from  Dawlish,  Devon,  a  bunch  of  about  16  fruits 
(on  one  branch)  of  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  and 
.1  pair  which  measured  20  inches  in  length ;  a 
hunch  of  seed  pods  of  Wistaria  japonica  from  a 
standard  on  its  own  roots  which  bore  several 
dozen  fruits  (VV.  multijuga  was  also  fruiting  in 
the  same  garden,  and  had  produced  racemes 
30  inches  to  36  inches  in  length) ;  a  spray  of 
many  fruits  of  Cornus  capitata  (Ben4hamia 
fragifera)  from  a  very  old  tree  26  feet  in  height. 
The  seeds  of  Cornus  capitata  are  picked  from  the 
fallen  fruit  by  the  blackbirds  and  dropped  about 
the  grounds.  R.  Shafto  Adair.  Esq.,  of  Clau- 
ville,  Minehcad,  Somerset,  sent  two  excellent 
fruits  of  the  common  Pomegranate,  perfectly 
ripe,  and  open  to  show  the  seeds,  picked  from 
a  plant  growing  on  a  soi4th  wall. 

Mr.  A.  S.  HoRNE,  B.Sc.  of  the  Wisley  Labora- 
tory, exhibited  specimens  in  illustration  of  the 
fnllowing  notes : — 

.'<lreak  disease  in  Potato. — In  1910  a  sample  of 
seed  Potatos  of  the  Duke  of  York  variety  was 
obtained  from  a  dealer  in  the  North  of  England. 
When  the  tubers  were  examined  about  20  per 
cent,   of  them  were  found  to  be   affected   with 


streak  disease.  Several  diseased  tubers,  how- 
ever, were  not  included  in  the  estimate.  These 
were  rotten  in  the  middle,  and  the  flesh  was 
more  or  less  excavated,  the  cavity  or  cavities 
being  enclosed  by  diseased  tissue.  It  was  sup- 
posed at  the  time  that  this  condition  was  due  to 
some  other  cause.  During  November,  1911,  how- 
ever, a  complete  series  of  stages  has  been 
obtained  between  streaked  and  rotten  tubers  of 
the  same  variety  of  Potato.  The  following  stages 
in  the  development  of  streak  disease  in  the  Duke 
of  York  variety  were  sent  for  inspection  : 

1.  Potatos  marked  internally  with  streaks  as 
described  in  the  Journal  of  Ayriculliirtil 
Science,  iii.,  September,  1910. 

2.  Potatos  with  internal  brown  rot.  Upon 
closely  inspecting  the  flesh  the  rotten  area  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  concentric 
curved  brown  lines  :  the  rotten  appearance  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lines  are  very  numerous,  and 
almost  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  lines 
show  up  well  when  a  slice  of  the  Potato  is  soaked 
in  potash. 

3.  Potatos  with  cavities  in  the  flesh  which  are 
bounded  by  a  brown  zone  of  diseased  tissue. 

4.  Potatos  similarly  diseased,  but  having  ex- 
ternal injuries. 

The  diseased  Potatos  were  raised  in  Scotland 
with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  W.  G.  McGowan  in 
connection  with  Potato  investigations,  of  which 
an  account  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  seed 
Potatos  of  the  Duke  of  York  variety  were  ob- 
tained from  a  locality  in  which  streak  disease  is 
at  present  unknown,  and  were  free  from  disease 
when  planted. 

LEE,  BLACKHEATH,   AND  LEWISHAM 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  24.— At  the  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  on  this  date  at  the  Church  Street  School's, 
Mr.  F.  Phillips  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Fruits 
and  their  Culture."  The  meeting  was  "well  at- 
tended. Mr.  Freeman  Fox  occupied  the  chair.  In 
dealing  with  Red,  White  and  Black  Currants  and 
Plums.  Mr.  Phillips  recommended  the  pinching 
of  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  in  summer,  this 
causing  fruit-buds  to  develop  at  the  base.  He 
advised  a  dressing  of  lime  once  a  year  for 
Plum  trees,  his  practice  being  to  give  this  in 
the  winter  months.  This  also  applied  to  all 
other  stone  fruits,  whether  grosvn  indoors  or 
in  the  open.  In  the  summer-pruning  of  Apples 
and  Pears  he  did  not  advise  cutting  the  growths 
short ;  his  method  was  to  just  break  the  tips 
of  the  growth  off  when  a  length  of  6  or  8 
inches  had  been  formed.  In  preparing  fruit 
plantations.  Mr.  Phillips  said  too  much  atten 
tion  could  not  be  paid  to  the  provision  of  efficient 
drainage,  as  a  healthy  root  system  was  the  (hief 
essential  in  successful  fruit  culture.  He  said  he 
made  a  practice  of  placing  tiles  or  bricks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  holes  where  strong-rooted  trees 
were  planted,  thus  checking  the  roots  from  grow- 
ing downwards  and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
the  more  fibrous  roots  near  to  the  surface. 


THE     MARKET    GARDENERS', 

NURSERYMEN,    AND   FARMERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  last  week,  Mr.  Wm.  Poupart, 
President,  in  the  Chair.  'The  chairman  having 
reported  on  the  work  of  the  association  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  hon.  treasurer  having 
presented  the  yearly  balance  sheet  showing  the 
sound  financial  position,  the  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  as  follow  : — 

President,  Mr.  Wm.  Poupart;  vice-president, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Lobjoit ;  hon.  treasurer,  Jlr.  G. 
Monro;  auditors,  Mr.  W.  Maxwell  and  Mr. 
V.  W.  Clifford.  Messrs.  Geo.  Miller,  John 
Poupart,  E.  R.  Bobbins,  .John  Cull,  and  J.  Lewis 
-Mann  were  elected  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee. 

.Matters  of  interest  to  the  trade  which  had 
already  been  before  the  general  committee,  in- 
cluding the  basis  of  rating  of  glasshouses,  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation 
Act,  and  the  damage  caused  to  land  and  crops 
by  aviators,  were  discussed,  and  resolutions 
thereon  adopted. 


EASTBOURNE    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  8  and  9. — The  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Floral 
Hall  of  the  Devonshire  Park  on  these  dates, 
there    being    a    record    number    of    competitors. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  cut  flowers,  Mr.  \V. 
Evans,  Haywards  Heath,  was  successful  in  the 
class  for  24  Japanese  varieties,  and  also  in  a 
smaller  class  for  12  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
type,  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Battle  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Grigg),  securing  the  2nd  position  in  both 
classes.  Captain  T.  F.  Swinford,  Eastbourne 
(gr.  Mr.  C.  Sheppard),  excelled  in  the  class  for 
si.x  blooms  of  a  white  or  yellow  variety;  2ikI, 
Miss  Rammell,  Boston  House  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Skinner),  who  excelled  in  the  classes  for  si.x 
blooms  of  any  one  colour  other  than  while  or 
yellow,  and  for  six  blooms  of  the  Japanese  typo. 
The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown  by 
G.  M.vtthey.  Esq.,  Eosemount,  Eastbourne  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lyddiard). 

Gold  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  G. 
White  &  Co.,  Eastbourne;  Mr.  .James  Box, 
Lindfield;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Conip- 
ton  Place,  Eastbourne  (gr.  Mr.  Thompson),  for 
non-competitive  exhibits. 


WINCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  14.  15. — This  annual  show  w;is  held 
in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on  these  dates,  and 
although  the  exhibits  were  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  last  year,  there  was  a  good  display.  Chry- 
santhemum plants  suitable  for  decorative  pur- 
poses are  a  feature  at  Wincliester,  and  .attention 
is  paid  to  the  high  quality  rather  than  the 
number  of  the  flowers.  Japanese  and  In- 
curved blooms  are  always  good  at  this  show,  the 
late  date  suiting  those  of  the  latter  type.  Smail- 
flowered  varieties  grown  without  being  dis- 
budded make  a  fine  display,  and  the  competiti<in 
in  the  classes  for  these  is  exceedingly  keen. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  were  well  represented. 

Plants. 

Groups  of  Chrysan'themums  were  not  numer- 
ous, but  those  that  were  staged  were  satis- 
factory. M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Winchester 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh),  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  rather  tall  plants  carrying  good 
bl(K)ms  and  foliage  neatly  arranged.  H.  John- 
son, Esq.,  Northgate  Place,  Winchester  (gr.  i\lr. 
Pearce),  was  placed  2nd,  his  plants  being  dwarf, 
much  more  freely-flowered,  and  consequently  the 
individual  blooms  were  smaller. 

In  the  class  for  nine  dwarf  plants,  each  speci- 
men to  have  not  fewer  than  five  blooms, 
four  competed.  J.  A.  FoHT,  Esq.,  The 
College,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Cousens),  won 
the  1st  prize  with  plants  carrying  excellent 
blooms  and  good  foliage.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  W.  Mease  and  Mrs.  Judson  were  note- 
worthy varieties ;  2nd.  Col.  Dickens,  Edge  Hill, 
Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Adams).  For  nine  plants 
of  any  white  or  yellow  varieties,  F.  A.  Foht, 
Esq.,  again  led  with  finely.-flowered  plants  of 
such  sorts  as  Emblfeme  Poitevine,  Mrs.  Judson, 
F.  S.  Vallis  and  Mine.  R.  Oberthur;  2nd.  Capt. 
Clayton  Mitchell,  West  Highlands,  Winches- 
ter (gr.  Mr.  C.  White).  M.  Hodgson,  Esq..  had 
the  most  profusely-flowered  plants  of  decorative 
sorts  in  Caprice  du  Printempg,  Kathleen  Thomp- 
son and  Mnie.  R.  Oberthur. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  most  important  class  was  for  24  liloonis 
of  Japanese  varieties  in  not  fewer  than  18  varie- 
ties. The  premier  exhibition  was  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Mrs.  G.  Clarke,  Frensham  Place,  Farn- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Moore),  the  varieties  including 
Leslie  Morrison,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  Frances  Jolliffe,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes, 
Evangeline,  Mary  Farnworth  and  Master  David  ; 
2nd,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.  Mrs.  G.  Clarke  was  again 
successful  for  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
type  with  well-grown  specimens;  2nd.  Admiral 
the  Hon.  ^V.  G.  Stopford.  A.she  House,  Overton 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Neville).  In  the  class  for  three 
blooms  each,  of  six  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
type,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  secured  the  premier 
place  with  fine,  shapely  blossoms ;  2nd,  Mrs.  G. 
Clarke. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  five  flowers  of  any  white 
variety.  Mr.  HonGsoN  was  again  placed  1st  in 
this  class,  showing  superior  flowers  of  Evange- 
line ;  2nd,  .1.  Ridley  Shield,  'Esq.,  Cardew, 
Alresford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Rome). 
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Incurved  varieties  were  a  distinct  feature  of 
the  show.  In  the  class  for  24  blooms,  in  not 
fewer  than  18  varieties,  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  showing  large,  shapely 
examples  of  Mrs.  .1.  Wynne,  Clara  Vv'ells,  Edwin 
Thorp,  Pantia  Ralli,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hall,  Godfrey's 
Eclipse,  ilrs.  G.  Denyer,  Romance,  Frank  Tres- 
ti-m  and  Embleme  Poitevine.  Mrs.  G.  Gl-Ajike  Avas 
placed  2nd  with  smaller  blooms.  M.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  obtained  the  leading  award  for  12  varieties, 
showing  shapely  examples  of  popular  varieties, 
2nd,  W.  G.iRTON.  E.^q..  Sarisbury  Court,  South- 
ampton (gr.  Mr.  D.  Edwards). 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  well  shown.  I\I. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  showed  the  best  of  six  exhibits 
in  the  class  for  six  bunches  not  disbudded,  large 
blooms  being  displayed  of  the  pure  white  Mensa 
and  the  pnik  W.  Buckingham ;  2nd,  G.  H 
Kitchen.  Esq.,  Compton,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Grant).  Exhibits  in  a  class  for  decorative  varie- 
ties, also  not  disbudded,  in  six  bunches,  were 
contributed  by  nine  exhibitors.  Mr.  A.  E.  T.\Y- 
LOR.  Hillside  Terrace,  Winchester,  showing  the 
winning  e.xhibit  with  good  blooms  loosely  and 
effectively  arranged,  including  such  varieties  as 
Glitter  (pure  white).  John  Shrimpton  (red),  Soleil 
d'Octobre  (pale  vellow),  and  Ivory  (dull  white) ; 
T.  C.  Wilson,"  Esq..  The  Thickets,  Bishop's 
Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Barnes),  securing  the  2nd 
place  with  fine  blooms. 

The  fruit  section  was  interesting.  For  two 
bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  W.  H.  Myers.  Esq., 
Swanmore  Pai'k,  Bishop's  W^altham  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
EUwood),  was  placed  1st  with  Alnwick  Seedling. 
Ellen  Lady  Sw.vythling,  South  Stoneham 
House,  Southampton  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Hall),  led  in 
the  class  for  dual  bunches  of  any  White  Grape, 
showing  Mrs.  Pearson.  There  were  14  entries  in 
the  class  for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples.  Mrs. 
Knox,  Holt  Hatch.  Alton,  winning  the  1st  prize 
with  well-coloured  examples  of  C-ox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin, Ribston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Al- 
lington  Pippin.  In  the  class  for  four  culinary 
varieties,  J.  Liddell,  Esq.,  Sherfield  Jlanor, 
Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Learmouth),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Vegetables  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show. 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  won  easily  in  Messrs.  Too- 
good  &  Sons'  and  Messrs;  Sutton  &  Sons'  classes 
for  six  varieties. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  E. 
Hillier  &  Son,  Winchester,  staged  Carnations  in 
pots,  and  other  flowering  subjects  effectively 
arranged  with  Palms,  also  a  collection  of 
highly -coloured  Apples  (Gold  Medal).  W.  H. 
]\Iyers,  Esq.,  showed  four  dozen  dishes  of  highly- 
coloured  Apples  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  S.  F.\y 
showed  Carnations  (Silver  Medal).  Mr.  F.  Beal- 
ING,  The  Nurseries,  Bassett,  Southampton,  ex- 
hibited  single   Chrysanthemums    (Silver   Medal). 


G.  Cl.irk  and  Mrs.  Garnett,  Shefferlands.  The 
cut  bloom  classes  contained  the  largest  number 
of  entries.  jNIiss  Petty,  Ulverston,  won  the 
"  Lady  Storey  "  rose  bowl  for  12  varieties  of 
Japanese  blooms,  and  shared  the  honours  in 
several  other  classes  with  Mrs.  Porritt,  Mr.  T. 
N.  Thornton,  and  several  local  growers. 


LANCASTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  15. — The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Lancaster  and  District  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  Alexandra  Hall,  Lan- 
caster, on  this  date.  The  entries,  about  100  more 
than  last  year,  numbered  311,  which  established 
a  record.  Interest  centred  in  the  non-competi- 
tive groups,  which,  though  their  number  showed 
no  increase,  were  characteristic  of  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  President,  Lord  Ashton,  exhibited 
a  group  that  was  remarkable  for  the  variety, 
colour  and  finish  of  the  blooms.  The  latter  in- 
cluded specimens  of  Henry  Perkins,  j\Irs.  Knox, 
J.  W.  Molvneux.  Master  David.  Master  James, 
F.  S.  Vallis.  Mrs.  H.  Lopes,  and  other  well- 
known  varieties.  The  gardener  is  Mr.  W.  Black. 
H.  L.  Storey,  Esq.,  showed  a  collection  of 
Codiaeums  (Crotons).  Dracaenas.  Begonias,  and 
Balsams,  displayed  in  parterre  design  by  the  head 
gardener,  JNIr.  Roberts,  while  the  Lancaster 
Corporation  was  represented  by  a  very  credit- 
able show  of  Chrysanthemums.  Salvias,  and 
other  plants,  aiTanged  by  Mr.  J.  De.arden, 
gardener  at  Williamson  Park.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell, 
of  Belle  Vue,  exhibited  an  interesting  group  of 
seedling  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  competitive 
classes  the  challenge  cup  presented  by  Lord  Ash- 
ton was  won  for  the  third  time  in  succession  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  PicKARD,  who  with  Mr.  Helme. 
M.P.,  Mr.  E.  Storey,  and  Mr.  W.  Briggs  were 
the  winners  in  this  class,  while  in  the  other 
plant  classes  prominent   exhibitors  were  Mr.   E. 


WOMEN'S   AGRICULTURAL   AND 

HORTICULTURAL  INTERNATIONAL 

UNION. 

November  15. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  was  held  on  this 
date,  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Park  Lane.  Lady 
Willingdon  presided,  and  delivered  the  opening 
address,  in  which  she  set  forth  the  objects  of 
the  LTnion.  Reports  were  read  from  the  general 
secretary,  Mrs.  T.  Chamberlain,  the  educa- 
tional secretary  and  the  treasurer,  as  to  the 
work  carried  out  during  the  past  year.  Two 
important  changes  are  contemplated  during  the 
coming  year — the  removal  of  the  central  offices 
to  a  more  convenient  site  in  Westminster,  and 
the  holding  of  the  principal  exhibition  ne.xt  year 
on  October  12,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  instead  of  at  Regent's  Park. 

Mrs.  Gould  Dale  (Ontario)  gave  an  address  on 
"  Horse  Breaking  and  Training,"  and  Professor 
Bottomley  gave  a  lecture  on  "Hybridisation." 


LINNEAN   SOCIETY. 

November  16. — Dr.  Reginald  R.  Gates,  M.A., 
Ph.D..  gave  the  main  outlines  of  his  paper,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Marie  Stopes.  on  "  Certain 
aspects  of  the  Jlutation  Problem  in  CEnothera." 
He  stated  that ; — 

Work  with  the  CEnotheras  has  developed  in 
several  directions,  all  bearing  on  the  general 
question  of  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  mutation 
as  an  evolutionary  factor.  A  concerted  attack 
upon  the  behaviour  of  the  CEnotheras  in  heredity 
and  variation  from  several  points  of  view,  gives 
a  broader  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
evolutionary  significance  of  these  phenomena  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible  in  most  other  genera. 

The  cytological  evidence  has  shown  that  in 
most  of  the  mutants  from  CEnothera  Lamarcki- 
ana  the  chromosome  number  is  unchanged,  but 
in  the  mutant  CE.  gigas  it  is  doubled.  Hence 
mutants  originate  in  various  ways.  Evidence 
goes  to  show  that  the  chromosome  doubling  in  CE. 
gigas  probably  occurred  either  in  the  fertilised 
egg,  or  in  a  megaspoie  mother-cell  which  after- 
wards developed  apogamously. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  the  muta- 
tional change  probably  occurred  during  the  re- 
duction divisions.  Thus,  CE.  rubricalyx  i§  a 
mutant  from  CE.  rubrinervis,  which  produces  an 
extreme  amount  of  pigment ;  and  when  crossed 
with  the  parent  type  the  new  character  behaves 
as  a  Mendelian  dominant,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  the  original  mutant  individual  was 
heterozygous  and  probably  originated  from  a 
cross  between  a  germ-cell  in  which  the  new 
dominant  character  appeared,  and  one  in  which 
it  was  lacking. 

From  this  and  much  other  evidence,  mutation 
in  CEnothera  appears  to  be  due  to  a  general 
condition  of  germinal  instability,  which  in  turn 
is  probably  connected  w-ith  crossing  in  the 
ancestry.  This,  however,  by  no  means  deprives 
it  of  evolutionary  significance,  for  all  open- 
pollinated  species  of  plants  are  hybrids  in  the 
sense  that  various  races  have  participated  in 
their  immediate  ancestry. 

Certain  results  were  "also  communicated,  of 
CE.  grandiflora  x  CE.  rubricalyx,  CE.  Lamarcki- 
ana  x  CE.  grandiflora,  and  other  crosses  which 
produce  twin  types. 

Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  in  his  exhibition  en- 
titled "  Some  Floristic  Results  of  the  Inter- 
national Phytogeographic  Excursion  through  the 
British  Isles  "  during  the  past  summer,  gave  an 
account  of  the  places  visited  during  the  five 
weeks  spent  on  the  tour,  and  touched  on  the 
species  end  varieties  discovered. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hill  showed  drawings  of  a 
viviparous  specimen  of  Juncus  bufonius,  in  which 
the  seedlings  were  seen  emerging  from  the  parent 
capsule. 

i\Ir.  N.  C.  Macnamara  contributed  some  re- 
marks on  "  Mutations  in  Foxglove  Plants," 
which  was  communicated  by  Prof.  A.  Dendy, 
and  read  by  the  General  Secretary. 


MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

November  16. — Vvimnittee  pit  sent:  Rev.  J. 
Crombleholme  (in  the  Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  R. 
Ashworth,  J.  Bamber,  Yi .  R.  Lee,  C.  Parker, 
H.  Thorp,  Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  C.  Cowan,  J.  Cypher,, 
J.  Evans,  W.  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling,  and  H. 
Arthur'  (secretary). 

W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  Wood- 
house),  exhibited  a  group  of  plants  to  which  a. 
Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded,  containing  very 
choice  forms  of  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and 
Cypripediums.  Many  of  the  plants  received 
Awards. 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Weatherby),  also 
exhibited  an  excellent  group,  and  was  awarded 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal,  an  especial  feature  being 
numerous  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bury  (gr.  Mr.  Rogers), 
again  staged  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  more  than 
250  plants,  Cypripediums,  comprising  all  the 
yellow  varieties  known  in  cultivation. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes), 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group,  which, 
included  Cattleya  labiata  Mrs.  J.  McCartney  and 
C.  Bowringiana  "  McCartney's  "  var. 

Rev.  J.  Crombleholme,  C!layton-le-Moors  (gr. 
Mr.  Marshall),  staged  a  very  pretty  group  of 
Cypripediums,  tastefully  arranged  with  small 
Ferns  and  Palms.     A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr. 
Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Bronze  iledal  for  a  group 
of  Cypripediums. 

G.  H.  Peace,  Esq.,  Monton  Grange  (gr.  C. 
Mace),  was  also  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a. 
group  of  Cypripediums. 

J.  J.  Holden.  Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), staged  a  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  arden- 
tissimum  var.  Johnsonii,  carrying  two  spikes  of 
flowers  3|  inches  across,  and  other  choice  Orchids. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  general  collection  of 
Orchids. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush-hill  Park,, 
staged  a  miscellaneous  gr'oup,  to  which  a  Silver 
Medal  was  awarded,  Cattleyas  and  Cypripediums 
being  well  represented. 

Messrs.  Hass.^ll  &  Co.,  Southgate,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  meritorious  group 
of  Cattleyas,  C.  labiata  and  hybrids  of  the  Iris 
section,  with  a  few  choice  Cypripediums. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  staged  a  few 
yellow  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne  and  a 
choice  hybrid  (Leeanum  Clinkaberryanum  x 
Memnon  giganteum). 

Mr.  W.  Shackleton,  Great  Horton,  Bradford, 
staged  Cypripediums  Niobe  superbuni,  Memnon, 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  an  unnamed  seedling. 

Mr.  H.  Arthur,  Blackburn,  staged  Oncidium 
Forbesii,  var.  "nigrum"  (a  very  dark  form), 
cymbidium  erythrostylum,  and  Cypripedium 
Baron  Schroder. 

AWARDS. 
First-class    Certificates. 

Cattleya  Fahia  var.  "  Imperator,"  a  fine 
flower  with  golden  lines  in  the  lip  ;  C.  labiata 
var.  "  Virgo  Purissima,"  a  large  white  flower 
with  pale  yellow  markings  in  the  throat ;  Odonto- 
glos.sum  Chione.  the  chocolate-coloured  segments 
tipped  with  white,  the  lip  broad  and  flat;  all 
these  shown  by  W.  R.  Lee,  E.-q. 

0.  ardentis-timum  var.  "  Johnsonii,"  a  speci- 
men carrying  two  spikes  of  magnificent  flowers 
each  3|  inches  across,  from  J.  J.  Holden,  Esq. 

C'ypripedivm  Ocertonii  (Fulshawense  x 
Leeanum  Corona),  a  large,  well-balanced  flower, 
from  R.  L.  Overton,  Esq. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Portia  var.  "  Imperator,"  a  large, 
round  flower  of  good  even  colour,  and  4  inches 
across;  C.  lahiala  "  Genevieve  "  a  white  flower 
with  faint  markings  in  the  lip ;  C.  Iris  var. 
"  Corianda  "  (bicolor  Grossii  x  Dowiana) ;  C. 
X  Myrrha  "  Lee^s  "  var.  ;  Loelio-C attleya 
Clive  "  Plumpton  Hall"  var.;  Odontoglossum 
Antiope;  0.  Hermione,  very  distinct  and  of 
good  form;  Cy])ri pedium  .irtJiurianum  var. 
"  Sanderce  "  (Arthurianum  x  insigne  San- 
derae),  a  flower  showing  the  parentage  on  both 
sides;  C.  Charlesiannm  var.  "  Pronfthens  "  ; 
all  these  from  W.  R.  Lee.  Esq.  C.  Pearl 
Beauty    (Milo    x    Nitens    Ch.Trlesworthii),    from, 
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R.  Le  Dorx.  Esq.  Cattletja  lahinta  alba 
'•  Holden's  "  tar.,  a  distinct,  but  rather  small 
flower;  C.  Holdenia:  (Schrodera  alba  x  Warneri 
alba),  having  a  showy  lip  tipped  with  pink,  the 
throat  is  yellow;  C.  Pruice.?.*  Mary  (Warnen 
alba  X  Dowiana  alba),  good  variety,  showing 
Dowiana  markings  in  the  lip,. but  rather  light  in 
colour ;  all  these  shown  by  J.  J.  Holden,  Esq. 
Ct/priped'tum  Mancuiihim  {Harrisianum  super- 
bum  X  Leeanum),  from  Rev.  J.  Crombleholme. 
■C.  Aclaus  "  Cringlewood  "  rar.,  from  Z.  A. 
Waed.  Esq.  Caflhya  Fabia  rar.  "  gigantea," 
from  Stuart  Low  &  Co.;  and  C.  labiata,  from 
Messrs.  H.issAi,L  &  Co. 


black  or  white  Grape.  Jlr.  Thomas  Smith  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  Toniatos.  Mr.  H.  Brad- 
burn  had  the  leading  dessert  and  culinary 
Apples,  and  Jlr.  H.  Shutt  the  choicest  dessert 
Pears.  Mrs.  J.  Pimlott  won  the  1st  prize 
offered  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums. 


BLACKBURN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMiiER  17,  18.— The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
was  equal  to  the  average  show  of  this  town. 
For  a  table  of  Orchids,  foliage  plants  and  Ferns, 
arranged  for  effect,  W.  Duckworth,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Tindall),  Ribby  Hall,  Kirkham,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  choice  assortment 
of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids, 
surmounted  by  a  mass  of  golden  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum,  the  arrangement  being  greatly  admired. 
The  2nd  prize  exhibit,  shown  by  Col.  J.  Ruther- 
ford. M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Lupton),  was  of  similar 
outline,  and  contained  some  fine  spikes  of  Odonto- 
glossums. In  the  class  for  a  table  of  Cypri 
pediums  Mr.  Chas.  Parker,  Preston,  led,  Mr. 
J.  Walmsley,  Helmshore,  b-eing  placed  2nd  with 
a  better  arrangement,  but  lacking  the  quality 
of  the  first  exhibit.  For  three  Cypripediums, 
T.  Mitchell  Eccles,  Esq.  (gr,  Mr.  J.  Pimlott), 
secured  the  1st  prize,  showing  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall  var.,  and  C.  i.  Sanderse,  whilst  for 
three  hybrid  Orchids  Harry  Hell.  Esq.,  J. P. 
(gr.  Mr.  .S,  Hardy).  Preston,  won  with  choice  ex- 
amples. Mr.  J.  PiMi.OTT  led  in  the  class  for 
four  Orchids,  having  good  Cattleyas  and  Cypri- 
pediums. Mr.  H.  Arthur  was  successful  in  the 
class  for  three  Orchids ;  while  for  one  Cypri- 
pedium  Mr.  C.  Parker  won  the  1st  prize.  .Mr. 
H.  H.  Tindall  won  in  the  class  for  one  Orchid 
with  Cypripedium  Spicerianum.  In  the  class  for 
a  table  of  Begonia,s  Mr.  H.  Shutt  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
J.  Wii.cocK.  Esq.,  J.P.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Bradburn). 
showed  the  best  exhibit  in  the  class  for  six  table 
plants  in  a  keen  contest.  Sirs.  Astley  (gr.  Mr. 
K.  McCullock),  with  well-grown  plants,  led  in 
the  class  for  six  Primulas.  Mr.  H.  Bradburn 
was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a  group 
of  Chrysantliemums.  but  he  staged  his  exhibit 
in  a  creditable  manner,  flowers  of  the  Japanese 
type,  of  which  it  was  largely  composed,  being 
especially  fine.  For  a  group  of  singles,  J, 
Thompson,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Saniways), 
secured  the  leading  award  with  well-grown 
blooms;  T.  Mitchell  Forbes,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gr. 
Mr.   Pimlott),  was  placed  2nd. 

The  best  group  of  mi.«cellaneous  plants  was 
shown  by  Mr,  J.  Pimlott. 

Mr.  H.  Bradburn  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
classes  for  (a)  six  ."ingle  Chrysanthemums ;  (b) 
four  pot  plants ;  and  (c)  one  Japanese  variety. 
Mr.  J.  Pimlott  had  the  best  incurved  varieties, 
and  Mr.  C.  Samways  the  best  single  variety. 

Cyclamen,  Hipp?astrums,  Solanums,  Bouvar- 
diiis  and   Amaryllis   were  shown   well. 

In  the  clait.«es  for  cut  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Brad- 
burn won  the  1st  prize  for  24  Japanese  varieties, 
staging  moderatoly-sized  fresh  blooms ;  2nd,  H. 
SwALLEY  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mundell). 

For  12  Japanese  and  12  incurved  varieties 
Captain  Kielden  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Boyd)  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Pim- 
lott and  Mr.  H.  Jones. 

For  12  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  J.  Pimlott  was 
successful,  Mr.  H.  Jones  leading  in  the  class  for 
12  incurved  blooms. 

Mr.  H.  Jones  secured  the  N.C.S.  Certificate 
for  the  best  Japanese  blooms  in  the  show  with 
Frances  Jolliffe,  and  for  the  best  incurved  bloom 
with  Buttercup. 

Fruit  and  Vegetablej, — For  eight  varieties  of 
vegetables,  Mrs.  Stones  (gr,  Mr.  J.  Barker)  ex- 
celled with  a  generally  meritorious  display.  Mr. 
C.  Samways  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  with  good 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante  E.  Lord,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Wright),  won  in  the  class 
for  white  Granes  with  well-coloured  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  exhi- 
bitor also  showed   the   best  single  bunch   of   a 


NATIONAL   DAHLIA. 

November  28.— The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  on  this  date  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street ;  Mr.  George  Gordon, 
V.M.H.,  presided.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley  resigning  his  office  as  President. 
Many  regrets  were  expressed  at  Jlr.  Mawley's 
decision, "and  a  warm  tribute  paid  to  the  great 
services  he  has  rendered  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  was  presented,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  extracts : — 

Extr.A-CTS  from  the  Retort. 
A  conference  was  held  on  March  17,  when 
papers  on  "  Single  Dahlias  :  Their  Cultivation 
and  Use,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  and  "  Decora- 
tive Dahlias"  with  Special  Reference  to  Their 
Early  and  Abundant  Production  of  Bloom."  by 
Jlr.  George  Gordon,  were  read  and  discussed. 

Two  exhibitions  were  held,  one  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  other  at  tlie  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Regent's  Park.  The  dry'seasun  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  early  production  of 
bloom,  and,  in  these  circumstances,  the  exhibitors 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

An  extensive  series  of  trials  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell.&  Sons,  Swanley.  The  trials 
brought  into  prominence  the  best  varieties  for 
garden  decoration,  and  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  inspection  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Society  in  its  work,  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  have  most  generously  decided  to 
forego  their  prizes  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  lor 
the  present  year.  By  this  means  the  Society  has 
been  able  to  carry  out  its  work,  and  now  has  a 
balance  on  the  credit  side. 

More  than  20  new  members  have  joined  the 
Society  during  the  year,  and  the  majority  have 
taken  part  in  the  exhibitions. 

Your  Committee  have  offered  a  gold,  a  silver- 
gilt,  and  a  silver  medal  to  be  awarded  for  Dahlias 
at  the  Royal  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion, 1912.  They  recommend  that  only  one  show 
shall  be  held  by  the  Society  in  the  coming  year. 

An  alteration  of  by-laws  authorising  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  on  any  convenient  date 
in  November  was  carried. 

Jfr.  George  Gordon  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
John  Green  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes 
lion,  secretary.  Mr.  Hawes  was  asked  to  accept 
an  honorarium  of  £8.  All  eligible  members  of 
the  Committee  were  re-elected. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  V.M.H.,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

.At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee Messrs.  F.  W.  Scale  and  E.  F.  Such 
were  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  fill 
the  vacanices  cau.sed  by  the  retirement  of  Messrs. 
E.  Cadnian  and  J.  Cheal. 


IWIARKETS. 


COyE>:T  C.iRDEN,  S'oveinber  29. 

'e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  Thev  are  furnislied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  Isindness  of  several  of  tlie  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remenibeied  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depe.ul  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  paclced,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  tiine= 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 

Hogg    &    Wood,   Coldstream,    Scotland— Trees,  Shrubs 

Clematis,  Roses,  and  Rhododendrons. 
Alan  Balcii,  Girvan— Scotch-grown  Tomato  Seed. 

FOREIGN. 

ViLMOsiN-AnnmEUX  et  C'ie,  4,  Qnai  de  la  Megisserie,  Pari; 

—Seeds  of  Trees  and  Hardy  Shrubs. 
M.  Heub,  Via  Trivio,  2180,  Naples,  Italy-Seed  I.ist. 


Cut  Flowers.  &c,:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  , 

s.d.  s.d. 

Arums   (see   Rich- 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

ardias) 

3  6-40 

p,  dz, bunches: 

Azalea,  per  dozen 

—  extra  special  ... 

2  0-15  0 

bunches 

4  0-50 

—  special 

9  0-10  0 

Camellias,  per  box 

—  ordinary 

6  0-80 

of  Ws  and -ii's  .. 

10-16 

Mignonette,  per  dz. 

Carnations,  p,  doz. 

bunches 

3  0    — 

blooms,      best. 

Marguerite,      per 

doz.  bunches: 

rieties 

2  3-26 

-  Yellow 

16-2  0 

—  smaller,       per 

Narcissus     (Soliel 

doz.     bunches 

18  0-21  0 

d'Orjp.dz.bch. 

2  6-30 

—  Carola,     extra 

Orchids,    Cattleya, 

large    crimson 

4  0    — 

per  doz. 

9  0-12  0 

C  hry  sanlhemum 
sprays,      all 

-  Cattleya  Harri- 

sonse,  per  doz. 

60-8  0 

colours,  perdz. 

—  Odontoglossum 

bunches 

4  0-80 

crispum 

3  0-40 

—  blooms  p.  doz  : 

Pelargoniums, 

White 

10-40 

p.  dz.  bunches: 

66-60 

Yellow 

10-20 

—  Double  Scarlet 

Bronze 

10-20 

Ricbardia,  per  dz. 

Pink     

16-20 

blooms 

3  0-40 

Eucharis,  per  doz, 

3  0-36 

Roses,  12  blooms, 

Gardenia,  per  doz. 

2  0-30 

—  Brides  maid, 

16-26 

Hyacinth  (Roman), 

C.  Merniet 

16-26 

pr.  doz.  bnchs. 

8  0-10  0 

—  Liberty 

—  Mine.Chatenay 

2  0-40 

Liliuni      auratum 

2  6-60 

per  bunch 
—  longiflorum. 

4  0-50 

—  Niphetos 

1  G-  2  0 

-  Richmond     ... 

16-40 

long,  per  doz. 

3  6-40 

Sunrise 

16-20 

—  short,  per  doz. 

a  0-  3  6 

Tuberose,  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

I  a  nci  f  0  It  um 
alba,  long 

16-19 

—  long,  p.  bunch 

0  9-10 

—    —    short 

13-16 

Violets,  p.  dz,  bch. 

13-20 

_  rubrum,    long, 

—  Princess  ol 

perdz.  blooms 
_    —  short,    per 

16-20 

Wales,  per  doz 
bunches 

4  0-60 

doz.  blooms ... 

0910 

—  Parmas 

2  6-30 

Cut  Foliage, 

(tc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

A  d  i  a  n  1 11  m  Fern 

Croton  foliage,  var 

(Maidenhair), 

ious,  perdozei 

best,  per  doz. 

bunches 

12  0-15  0 

bunches 

6  0-60 

Cycas  leaves,  arti 

Agrostis   (Fairy 

ficial,  per  doz 

3  0-12  0 

Grass),  per  dz 

Eulalia     japonica 

bunches 

2  0-40 

per  bunch 

10-16 

Asparag  us  plu- 
mosus,       long 
trails,  pr.Jdoz, 

16-20 

Moss,  pec  gross  .. 
Myrtle,    dz.  bchs 

6  0    — 

.-  medium,    doz. 
bunches 

12  0-18  0 

(English) 
sinall-leaved .. 

6  0    — 

—  Sjirengeii 

10  0  12  0 

-  French 

1  0    — 

Carnation    foliage 

Stnilax.  iier  bunch 

doz,  bunches.. 

3  0-40 

of  0  nails        ..      ■  "     •  " 

1   U-   1   .1 

Plants  In  Pota,  &c. :  Averajje  Wholesale  Prices 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 


Araucari 

per  d 
Aspacagi 


excels 
■"plunr 


6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 

[CuritipmuliHli  artri<;uislr.l  lo  wrlf  Iht  mmmiM  otptrtmM 
and  plac»i  nt  Itglbl.i'  "  postlble.  No  cliatci  ii 
niatit  for  Ihtie  announcements,  hut  if  a  small  contrtbu'ton 
is  sent,  to  ke  placed  tn  our  collecting  Box  fur  the  Gartlenirs' 
Orphan  l-un,l,  it  will  be  thank/ully  received,  Itnil  (in 
eeeknauiledf^ment  made  in  these  columns.'\ 

Mr.  A.  Manser,  for  SJ  years  Foreman  at  Greenliill  Park, 
New  Barnel,  Hertfordshire,  as  Gardener  lo  Mrs. 
Western,  Orchard  Court,  Stevenage. 

Mr,  Arthur  Greentref,  for  the  past  6  years  Foreman  at 
Ingestre  Gardens,  Stafford,  as  Gardener  to  Captain 
HiGsoN,  Oakinerc  Hall,  Hartford,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Richards,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Gregynog,  Newtown,  and  previously  for 
2  years  Foreman  at  Hendiefoilan,  Swansea,  as  Gardener 
to  Lieut. -Col.  Fairfax  Rhodes,  Biocltatnpton  Park, 
Andoversford,  Gloucestershire, 


dozen  ... 

—  Sprengcri 
AspidiMia,  p. 

gi 

Chrysantii  emu  m, 
in  YQl^,  white, 
per  dozen       ...  \ 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz,  I 

—  Pink,  per  doz.  [ 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz, ; 
Cocos      Weddeli- 

ana.per  dozen: 

—  60's       

—  larger,  each 
Croton,  per  doz 
Cypt 


6  0-12  0 
2  G-10  6 
18  0-30  0 


folii 


,  per 


—  laxns,  per  doz, 

Drac.-cna.      green, 

per  dozen 


per  doz. 
■  alis.r 


nd 


—  wh 

pink,  small,  pr. 
doz 


3  6-60 

pet  100 '.    8  0-12  0 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


Ferns,  in  small  and 

large  GO'S      ...  13  0-20  0 

—  in  48' s,  per 

dozen  ..         ...   6  0    — 

—  choicer    sorts, 

per  dozen      ...    8  0  12  0 

—  in  3rs,  per  dz 
Ficus  elastica,  pei 

dozen  

Geononia   gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each  ...    2  6-76 


10  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 


Beln 

ana,  per  dozen    5  0-42  0 
—  Fosteriana, 

60's,  per  dozen    4  0-60 

larger,  p.  dozen  18  0-60  0 

ania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 

i  11  in    1  0  n  g  i  • 
per  dz. 


Lai 


12  0-30  0 
20  0-24  0 


la 
brim 


lifolii 


pots 


per  dozen 

-  lancifoliun 
alba      

Marguerites, white 

per  dozen 
Pandanus  Veitchii 

per  dozen 
PhtEuix     rupicola 

each     

Solanums 

Spiraaa  (pink) 

—  white 


s.d,  s,d. 
Apples  (English 

dessert),  p.  bshl.  4  6-12  0 

—  Br  amley's 
seedling,     per 

bushel 4  6-  5  6 

—  Cookers         ...    3  6-  4  fi 

—  Cox's,p.lb5hl,    6  0-80 


Apples,  Nova 
Scotian,p.barr. 

—  Wenatchee.per 
case     

-  Californian 
Newlowns,  pr, 
case      


15  0  18  « 

15  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 

36  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 
0  0-80 
10  0  12  0 

10  0-12  0 

s,d.  S.d. 
13  0-18  6 

11  0  16  6 


11  6 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (conthmed). 

s.d 
Nuts,  Almonds, per 


Apples,  Amcricai: 

per  bun  el 
Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1        „    . 

—  lixl.a   ... 

—  Giant        ,,     . 

—  Loose,  perd: 

—  Ued  coloured. 

per  bunch 

—  Jamaica    Ord 
nary,    pel'  box 

(9  doz.)  ...    3  6-46 

Cranberries,       per 

case  (30  qts.)...  10  0  11  0 

—  Cape  Cod,  per 

case  (30  quarts)    9  6    — 
Dates  (Tunis)  d 


16  6-32  6 

.  9  0-10  0 
,  7  6-86 
.  10  0-11  0 
14  0  16  0 
.  0  6-10 
.    5  6-66 

''  5  6-60 


16  6    — 
32  0  34  0 


box,_    ... 
Grapo  Fruit,  case 

—  U6 

—  to 


4  6-56 


—  51's  

Grapes    (liuglisl.) 

per  lb. ■ 

—  Muscat  of  Alex 


12  0-16  0    O 


16-30; 


...  2  0-46 
nte  0  6-10 
n...    0  8-20 


Muscat 
— "BlacU   Al 

—  GrosColi 

—  (Guernsey), 

—  Blck.   Alicante    0  5-08 

—  Gros     Colmau    0  6-0  10 

—  Almeria.p.brl.  U  6-16  6 
I.I 


-  (Naples) 

-  Mafaga; 

-  Me 

I.imes, 

We.llar 


per 


34  0-40  0 
14  6-21  0 


na, 


—  Spanish,      per 


—  Bronze 


—  Brazils, '  new 
percwt. 

—  Spanish,  per 
sack     

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Italian  Chest- 
nuts, per  bag...    7  0-10  6 

—  per  sack         ...  18  G-20  0 

—  Cocoanuts 

(100)     14  0-18  0 

—  English    Cobs 

per  lb 0  6i-0  7 

—  Walnuts 
(Naples)  kiln 
dried,   c  w  t. 

cases 54  0    — 

—  French    Gien- 

obles,  per  bag    6  6-70 

—  Boiris,  per  ba;    6  0-70 

per  iase         ...  12  0-13  0 

-  Denia,  case  ...  11  0-lS  6 

-  Mandarins, 

per  box  ...    5  6-70 

ars(Californian), 
per  case         ...  10  6  16  6 

-  Glou    Morceau  10  0    — 

-  Easter   Beurie     8  0     — 

-  Winter     Nelis  10  6-15  0 

-  Doyenne      d  u 
Coinice,  p.'asa  16  0-17  6 

-  White   Cornice  lO  0     — 

-  (French),     per 

ciate    7  6-86 

-  —  Stewing,  pr. 

cwt 11  6-12  6 

-  (French)  Catil- 

lac,  per  J  sieve    4  0    — 

-  (American)  per 
barrel,  180  lbs.  26  0     — 

-  cases 0  U-  6  6 

jmegranates 

per  case  ...  8  0-  9  0 
in  ea  pples,  St. 

Michael  ...    3  0-46 

jinces  (English), 

J  bushel         ...    3  0    — 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  bushel 
Asparagus,  Sprue.. 

—  l^aris  Green  ... 
Aubergines,  p.  dz. 
Beans,  Madeira,  per 

basket 

—  Dwarf,  lb.  ... 
Beetroot,    per 

bushel: 

—  Long   

Biussel      Sprouts, 

per  1  bushel  ... 
Ccleriac,  per  doz. 
Cabbages(English), 

per  tally 
Cauliflowers,     per 

dozen  

Celery      (washed), 

per  doz.  bndls. 

—  (unwashed), pr. 
dozen  bundles 

Carrots  (English), 
pr.  doz.  bun.... 

—  (washed)      per 
bag       

—  (unwashed)  per 
cwt 

Chicory,  per  lb.  .. 
Cucumbers,  p.  dz. 
liiulive,  per  dozen 
Greens,  per  bag  ... 
Herbs  (sweet), 
pkts.,  p.  gross 
•■        seradish,     12 


10-13 
10-12 
5  6-60 
16-20 


4  0-76 
16-26 
10  0-15  0 
7  0-10  0 
2  0-3  0 

4  0-50 

5  0-  4  0 
0  6  — 
4  0-80 
2  0  — 
10-16 


bundle 


7  0- 
11  0-12  0 


Leeks,  per  doz.   ... 

2  0- 

Lettuce    (French), 

per  doz. 

1  0- 

Mint, p. d. bunches 

4  0- 

Mushrooms,  culti- 

vated, p.  lb.  ... 

0  10- 

Mustardand  Cress, 

p,  doz. punnets 

1  0 

Onions  (Dutch)  per 

bag       

7  6- 

-^  English 

8  6- 

—  (Spanish)p.case 

8  0- 

Parsley,  J  sieve   ... 

1  0- 

—  per  doz.    bun. 

2  0 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

5  0- 

Radishes  (English), 

per  dozen 

0  9- 

Savoys,  per  tally... 

6  0- 

Spinach,     per 

bushel 

S  0- 

Seakale.p.  punnet 

2  0- 

Tomatos— 

-(English): 

—  Selected,      per 

12  lbs 

4  0- 

—  Seconds,     per 

12  lbs. 

2  0 

Tomatos     (Canary 

Islands),      per 

bundle... 

12  0-1 

Turnips  (English), 

per dz. bunches 

2  6- 

—  bags    (washed) 

4  0- 

-  (unwashed)    ... 

3  0- 

Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag       

1  0- 

bunches 


0  0-0  6J 


Uf.marks.— Oversea  consignments  of  Apples  this  week 
Emounted  to  36,000  barrels  and  boxes,  and  of  Pears  4,000 
cases,  consisting  of  the  following  varieties:  (dessert)  Doyenne 
dii     Cornice,     Glou      Morceau,     Easter     Beurr/-,      Winter 


Neli; 

large  qu 
Pippin  : 
ling,     a 


(culinary)  Keiffer  and  CaliUac.  The  following 
5  of  home-grown  Apples  are  still  obtainable  in  fairly 
ntities:  (dessert)  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim 
nd  Allington  Pippin;  (culinary)  Bramley's  Seed- 
d  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Grapes  from  all 
sources  continue  a  very  heavy  supply,  and  can  only  be 
cleared  at  low  rates.  The  following  fruits  are  arriving  from 
Madeira:  Avocado  Pears,  Mangoes  and  Custard  Apples. 
Channel  Island  and  English-grown  Tomatos  are  now  almost 
finished,  but  large  supplies  of  Tomatos  are  arriving  from 
Teneriffe  weekly,  the  fruits  being  in  a  very  saleable  condition^ 
French  Beans  from  all  sources  are  very  plenliful  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Seedless  Oranges  of  very  fine  quality  are  arriving 
from  Dominica,  at  present  in  limited  quantities  only.  Cob- 
nuts remain  a  good  supply  and  show  a  slight  increase  in 
prices;  the  same  applies  to  Italian  and  French  Chestnuts. 
The  supply  of  French  Walnuts  is  about  equal  to  the 
demand.  The  vegetable  trade  is  quiet,  but  prices  are  fairly 
well  mainlained  considering  the  quantity  of  produce  in  the 
market.    E.  H.  R.,  Cment  Gardtn,  November  29,  1911. 


Rents— 

Queen's  ... 
Up-to-Dale 
Lincolns- 

Up-to-Dale 
British  Quf 
King  Edwa 
Epicure  ... 
Northern  S 
Remarks.- 


s^.d. 

s.d. 

4  n- 

4  fi 

4  0- 

4  6 

4  0- 

4  a 

4  0- 

4  6 

4  0- 

4  -A 

H  H- 

3  6 

3  6- 

4  0 

Bedfords  - 

Up- to- Date 
Puritan    .. 
Dunbars  — 

Up-to-Date 


(f^bituanj. 

James  Douglas,  V.M.H.— The  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  James  Douglas,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  will  cause  a  feeling  of  intense  regret  over 
the  whole  world  of  British  gardening.  It  seems 
but  a  tew  days  since  I  last  saw  him  in  his  usual 
health.  He  was  no  ordinary  gardener,  but  an 
outstanding  repveseittative  of  his  profession.  In 
Ilia   private   lite  he   was   quiet  and   unobtrusive, 


invariably  in  the  front  rank  of  e.xhibitors.  Not 
content  with  showing  specimen  plants,  he  took  up 
the  work  of  hybridising  Orchids,  and  this,  I  be- 
lieve, he  continued  to  the  last,  but  during  later 
years  more  as  a  hobby  than  for  profit.  At  one 
time  he  used  to  exhibit  specimens  of  exotic  Ferns, 
and  I  also  well  remember  his  splendid  examples 
of  forced  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis.  It  i.s  some 
years  since  he  commenced  to  raise  varieties  of 
Hippeastrums,  and  in  this  work  he  showed  his 
great  skill  as  a  gardener,  as  he  did  also  (if  my 
memory  serves  me  right)  in  the  culture  of  In- 
curved Chrysanthemums.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
florist  that  James  Douglas  will  be  best  remem- 
bered, for  of  florists'  flowers  he  had  a  wide  know- 
ledge. When  he  removed  in  1892  from  Great 
Gearies,  where  he  was  head  gardener  to  Jlr. 
Whitburn,  to  open  a  nursery  at  Great  Bookham, 
the  newer  race  of  hybrid  Nymphaeas  engaged  his 
attention,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  raised  any 
novelties.  During  later  years  his  energies  were 
more  concentrated  upon  the  culture  of  hardy  bor- 
der and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Cavnations. 
He  introduced  many  standard  varietit..  of  the 
former  flowers,  as  the  Award  book  of  the  Floral 


THE    LATE   J.^MES 


always  ready  to  render  aid  and  to  give  advice  to 
any  inquir-sr.  Many  gardeners  will  miss  him  and 
the  friendly  smile  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  l\Iy  earliest  knowledge  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  as  an  exhibitor  of  high-class  dessert  fruit, 
and  he  especially  excelled  in  the  culture  of  forced 
Grapes.  I  remember  his  fine  exhibits  of  Grapes 
at  the  shows  at  South  Kensington  and  Regent's 
Park.  He  aimed  at  getting  perfect  finish  of 
b.erry,  and  this  quality  often  won  the  1st  prize 
for  him  in  competition  with  exhibitors  of  larger 
bunches.  I  well  remember  his  splendid  exhibit 
of  three  bunches  of  the  variety  Foster's  Seedling, 
with  which  he  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  White 
Grape  class  at  one  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Shows  in  May.  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  he  first  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  fruit 
grower.  But  he  was  also  a  clever  cultivator  of 
Orchids  at  a  time  when  large,  specimen  plants 
nere  popular.  These  he  exhibited  for  very  many 
years  at  the  Metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  he  was 


Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  bears  evidence,  whilst 
he  also  distributed  the  excellent  varieties  raised 
by  the  lal*  Martin  R.  Smith.  His  aim  was 
to  obtain  refinement  in  the  flowers,  combined 
with  a  good  habit  of  growth  and  freedom 
ill  flowering.  Both  the  Picotee  and  the  Pink 
also  claimed  his  attention,  and  of  these  he 
raised  several  improved  varieties.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Auricula,  both  the  show  and  Alpine 
types,  he  was  pre-eminent.  His  successes  at  the 
spring  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  National  Auricula  Society  were  most 
noteworthy,  his  exhibits  receiving  the  highest 
awards  at  the  former  shows,  and  he  was  seldom 
beaten  in  the  competitive  classes  of  the  Auricula 
Society.  No  one  has  raised  more  choice  or 
distinct  Auriculas  in  recent  years  than  James 
Douglas.  Noteworthy  amongst  these  is  a  cross 
between  the  show  and  ths  Alpine  Auricula. 
Only  this  last  spring  soine  of  his  novelties 
received     Awards     of     Merit     from     the     Floral 
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Committee  of  the  R.H.S.  Both  the  Prim- 
rose and  the  Polyanthus  came  in  for  a  good  share 
of  his  attention.  Some  years  back  he  was  one  of 
the  best  growers  and  exhibitors  of  Hyacinths, 
his  plants  being  models  cf  good  culture.  So  also 
did  he  e.xcel  with  Tulips.  He  was,  I  believe,  a 
raiser  of  seedling  Narcissi,  of  which  bulbs  he 
cultivated  a  choice  selection  at  Great  Bookham. 
He  was  an  expert  on  the  Pansy,  and  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  flower  was  apparent  when  I 
have  acted  as  judge  with  him  at  the  northern 
Pansy  exhibitions.  He  was  also  keenly  inter- 
ested in  Roses.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  point  out  any  florists'  flower  that  has 
not,  at  some  period  of  his  career,  been  the  subject 
of  his  careful  attention.  He  was  called  upon  to 
act  as  a  judge  at  most  of  the  more  important  ex- 
hibitions in  the  country,  and  in  this  capacity  I 
have  been  his  colleague  upon  many  occasions. 
The  exhibit  of  Pansies  by  a  pitman  in  the  north 
would  receive  as  much  attention  from  him  as 
a  large  exhibit  of  Carnations  shown  by  some 
prominent  grower.  At  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Show  he  had  oflSciatcd  £is  judge  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  For  seme  years  Mr.  Douglas  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Snciety,  and  on  his  retirement  it  was  my 
privikge  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  He  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  Besides 
being  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  horticultural 
Press,  he  was  an  active  worker  in  other  walks  of 
life.  One  of  his  sons  lost  his  life  in  the  Boer 
War,  and  another  son  has  been  connected  with 
the  florist's  business  at  Bookham.  The  funeral 
tiiok  place  at  Leatherhead  on  Wednesday,  the 
29th  ult.     James  Hudson. 

-It     was     whilst     engaged     for     many 


years  a.s  gardener  to  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Whitburn,  at 
Great  Gearics.  Ilford,  that  Mr.  Douglas  showed 
his  consummate  skill  as  a  cultivator.  He  seemed 
to  be  successful  with  every  kind  of  plant  he 
look  up,  for.  whether  plant,  flower  or  fruit, 
everything  he  cultivated  was  always  of  the 
best.  Kor  many  years  he  was  examiner 
with  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow  of  the 
candidates  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
general  examination,  and  only  recently  ho 
resigned  that  office.  At  Great  Bookham  Mr. 
Douglas  was  able  to  show  his  great  ability  in  the 
culture  of  Auriculas  and  Carnations,  and  no  one 
excelled  him  as  a  cultivator  of  these  old  florists' 
flowers.  His  nursery  also  contained  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Narcissi,  and  the  bulbs  succeeded  well 
in  the  somewhat  retentive  soil  of  Bookham. 
But  with  Auriculas  and  Carnations  he  was  in- 
deed a  master,  and  visitf  rs  to  the  Vincent 
Square  meetings  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
exhibits  of  these  flowers  staged  by  him.  Mr. 
Douglas  w;is  not  only  a  skilful  cultivator,  but 
also  a  great  raiser  of  new  varieties.  His  love  for 
the  Carnation  was  well  known,  and  the  new  .sorts 
ho  raised  were  all  of  the  true  florists'  type. 
Both  the  National  Auricula  and  the  National 
Carnation  Societies  have  lost  one  of  their 
most  powerful  supporters  and  exhibitors  in  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  man.     Alex.  Dean. 

The  following  details  of  Mr.   Douglas' 

life  are  kindly  furnished  us  by  a  member  of  the 
bereaved  family.  He  was  born  at  Ednan,  a  little 
village  near  to  Kelso,  in  1837,  and  commenced 
his  gardening  career  at  i\Ir.  Andrew  Tail's  nur- 
sery, at  Kelso,  as  an  apprentice,  though  it  was  his 
parent'  wish  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry. 
In  1860  Mr.  Douglas  was  appointed  head  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Whitburn  at  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 
About  the  year  1889,  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
invited  Mr.  Douglas  to  accompany  him  to  M. 
Benary's  nursery,  at  Erfurt,  Germany,  with  a 
view  to  procuring  the  best  of  what  Benary  had 
in  selfs  and  fancy  Carnations.  These  Douglas 
selected,  and  they  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Smith's 
noted  collection  at  Hayes.  The  first  seedling 
varieties  introduced  to  commerce  afterwards  were 
self-coloured  flowers  (1893),  Abigail,  Niphetos, 
Lady  Gwendoline,  and  others.  But  decided 
developments  had  occurred  before  the  late 
Martin  Smith  began  his  work.  The  first 
of  the  yellow-ground  Picotees  had  been  in- 
troduced in  1858,  Prince  of  Orange  being  the 
earliest  named  variety.  The  late  Charles  Turner 
rai.sed  seedlings  from  this  flower,  and,  out  of 
his  seleclicms,  Mr.  Douglas  succeeded  in  raising 
the  first  true  Picoteeedged  variety,  which  was 
named  Agnes  Chambers.  Another  variety  was 
named     Mrs.     Robert     Sydenham.       Not     until 


Elaine  (a  border  self)  was  shown,  in  July,  1888, 
did  Mr.  Douglas  obtain  a  Cei'tificate  from  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  any  of  his  novelties  in  Carnations. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  as  well  as  border 
varieties,  received  attention  at  his  hands.  For 
21  years  Mr.  Douglas  was  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
and  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 
The  first  suggestion  of  a  Carnation  society  for 
the  south  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  and  ilr.  Douglas,  after  a 
visit  these  gentlemen  paid  to  a  show  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  ilanchester,  on  August  10, 
1875,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainly  as  to  the 
action  of  the  R.H.S.,  which  had  previously  held 
a  London  Carnation  show.  A  meeting  was  held 
on  January  31,  1876,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
National  Carnation  Society  was  established.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  now- 
defunct  Pelargonium  Society.  His  first 
literary  contribution  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  Cineraria,  published  in  the  ('otlarje 
Gardener.  On  the  death  of  Robert  Fish,  Mr. 
Douglas  wrote  the  "Doings  of  the  Past  and 
Present  Week  "  for  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
for  some  considerable  time.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
the  author  of  Hardy  Florists'  Flou-ers:  Their 
Cultivation  and  Munaijcment  (1880).  On  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.,  he  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 
His  chief  recreations  were  his  books  and  the 
study  of  old  china.  Of  the  latter  he  possessed 
a  rich  collection.  His  library  is  singularly  com- 
plete in  floricultural  works.  II  includes  a  com- 
plete series  of  the  Botanical  .Mai/azinr,  Edwards' 
Botanical  Rtgister,  the  Floricultural  Cabinet, 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  till  recently,  Gerarde's,  Parkin- 
son's, and  other  Herbals.  Only  last  year  Mr. 
Douglas  contributed  to  a  volume  entitled  Car- 
nations in  the  PresenlDay  Gardening  series. 

Andre'  Arranger.  —  The  many  friends  of 
iMonsieur  Charles  Arranger,  secretary  of  the 
Jardin  and  I'riil  Jardin  Illu.«lre,  will  learn 
with  regret  the  death,  on  the  23rd  ult..  of  his 
son  Andre,  at  the  age  of  19.  M.  Andre  Arranger 
wa.s  a  pupil  of  the  National  School  of  Horti- 
culture at  Versailles. 


THE    WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HEUTS. 

Week  ending  Novembe}  29. 
A  cold  and  dry  «»/« A. —Throughout  the  !ast  10  days  there 
has  occurred  only  one  unseasonably  warm  day  and  but  two 
warm  nights.  On  the  coldest  day  of  the  past  week  the 
temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  did  not  at  any  time 
rise  above  84°,  which  is  a  very  low  maximum  reading  for 
November,  and  on  four  nights  the  exposed  thermomeler 
registered  from  9  to  12**  of  frost.  The  ground  temperatures 
have  fallen,  and  yesterday  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep  w  as  2" 
colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  4**  colder  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain,  snow  or  sleet  fell  on  four  days,  but  the  total  measure- 
nient  amounted  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch.  No 
measurable  quantity  of  rain-water  has  come  through  either 
of  tlie  percolation  gauges  during  the  past  five  days.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  1  hour  85  minutes  a  day,  which 
is  about  the  usual  duration  for  the  end  of  November.  The 
winds  were  as  a  rule  light,  and  for  the  first  five  days  came 
almost  exclusively  from  some  point  of  the  comnass  between 
north  and  east.  There  was  aoout  a  seasonable  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  £.A/.,  Beykhamsted,  November 
29,  J9tt.  


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Abies  nobilis  ;  /'.  G.  Brewer.  The  Uce,  of 
which  you  send  a  specimen.  Is  Abies  nobilis. 
The  cracked  condition  of  the  trunk  which  you 
describe  has  been  reported  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  during  the  present  autumn, 
and  has  been  put  down  to  the  unusual  heat  of 
the  late  summer.  In  some  cases  the  cracks 
extend  into  the  wood.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  paint  the  crack  with  a  little  tar, 
in  order  to  prevent  fungus-spores  from  enter- 
ing. You  cannot  do  any  harm  by  giving  the 
ground  about  the  tree  a  good  watering,  as  you 
say  that  it  is  still  very  dry.  A  mulch  of  leaves 
may  do  good.  This  tree  is,  however,  in  .'iome 
parts  of  the  country,  very  subject  to  attacks 
from  aphis,  which  cause  gall-like  swellings  on 
the  branches,  aad  it  is  probable  that  your  tree 
is  affected  in  this  way.  This  would  explain  the 
reason   for  the   leaves  falling.      Spraying  with 


a  paraffin  wash  during  May  and  June  is  to  be 
recommended. 
Ai'PLE  Branch  :  G.  B.  The  Mussel  Lcale 
(ilytilaspis  pomorum)  is  present  on  the  shoots 
in  large  numbers.  The  trees  should  be  syringed 
in  autumn  and  wiiiter  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
or,  better  still,  with  the  "  Woburn "  wash. 
This  is  made  as  follows  ;— Take  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas)  or  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol),  1^  lb.  ;  quicklime,  6  ounces ;  paraffin, 
5  pints ;  caustic  soda,  2  lbs. ;  and  water,  9j 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  or 
copper  in  the  water  by  suspending  it  in  a  bag 
of  sacking  overnight ;  at  the  same  time  put  the 
lime  in  a  jar  with  enough  water  to  not  quite 
cover  it.  Next  day,  when  the  sulphate  is  dis- 
solved and  the  lime  slaked,  add  a  little  more 
water  to  the  latter  to  make  it  into  a  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  the  sulphate  solution.  Then  the 
paraffin  should  be  added,  and  the  mixture 
churned  with  a  garden  syringe.  One  or  two 
strokes  of  the  syringe  are  sufficient  to  produce 
a  perfect  emulsion.  Then  add  the  soda,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  If  the  soda  is  in 
the  powdered  form  it  may  be  added  while 
solid  to  the  water,  if  in  large  lumps,  dissolve  it 
separately  in  a  portion  of  the  water  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  In  applying  this  wash  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  spray,  so  that  it  does  not  drench  the 
ground  or  crops  underneath,  for  it  would  thus 
cause  damage. 

FuMio.\TiNG  WITH  SoDicM  Cyanide  :  Anxiow-. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Edwards, 
nurseryman,  Leeds,  whose  special  apparatus 
for  pyaniding  was  illustrated  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  March  31,  1906,  for  the  following 
details  : — It  is  perfectly  safe  to  employ  the 
cyanide  in  a  greenhouse  when  the  plants  are 
in  a  dormant  condition,  but  at  other  times  it 
must  be  used  with  caution.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  inadvisable  to  fumigate  plants 
that  are  making  growth  or  fruit  trees  whilst 
the  fruits  are  setting.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
gas,  iu  common  with  other  fumigants, 
if  used  at  full  strength,  injures  young 
growths  of  Vines,  Roses,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatos.  It  does  not,  if  used  judiciously, 
injure  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Codia;ums  (Crotuns). 
and  most  plants  with  non-succulent  leaves. 
When  fumigating,  the  foliage  should  be  dry, 
the  temperature  below  60  F.  and  the  light  sub- 
dued. The  quantity  of  cyanide  necessary  to 
free  a  house  from  insect  pests  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  insects,  the  plants,  and  the  size 
of  the  house.  One-eighth  of  an  ounce  of 
sodium  cyanide,  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid  previously  diluted  with  half 
an  ounce  of  water  to  every  thousand  feet  of 
space,  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  different  kinds 
of  aphides,  green  fly,  white  fly,  &c.,  but  this 
strength  has  little  effect  on  mealy  bug,  red 
spider,  and  scale  insects.  It  is  advisable  to 
err  at  first  on  the  side  of  weakness,  carefully 
noting  any  slight  injury  to  foliage.  Having 
a.scertained  the  maximum  strength  which  the 
plants  will  stand,  the  house  should  be  fumi- 
gated once  weekly  for  three  weeks.  This  will 
destroy  all  insect  pests.  With  regard  to  the 
cost,  it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  cyanide  re- 
duces the  account  for  fumigation  to  about  one- 
eighth. 

Gakuening  as  a  Puofession  :  L.  C.  I'.  Wo 
frequently  hear  of  cases  similar  to  your  own, 
where,  from  reasons  of  ill-health,  young  men 
wish  to  leave  businesses  which  impose  much 
confinement  indoors  upon  the  assistants.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  those  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  horticulture  who  acquire 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
gardening  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
Whether  you  could  get  over  the  difliculties 
that  lack  of  training  imposes  upon  you, 
would,  of  course,  depend  mainly  upon  your- 
self, and  circumstances,  in  some  degree.  The 
best  chance  of  getting  employment  would  be 
i)i  some  market  nursery  or  other  where  you 
might  expect  a  little  wage  for  doing  various 
kinds  of  work  usually  carried  out  by  labourers, 
but  which  would  bring  you  into  association 
with  the  gardening  practices  of  the  place.  You 
might  apply  to  nurserymen  or  market  gardeners 
that  yon  know,  or  insert  an  advertisement  in 
a  gardening  journal.  Then,  if  you  get  em- 
ployment, yon  must  make  the  test  of  your 
opportunities,  and  later  determine  what  special 
branch  vou  will  make  your  own. 
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HoSfE-GROWN       AND       IMPORTED       APPLES:        /«- 

tertfted.  -  There  are  no  data  for  estimating 
■  the  honie  crop  of  Apples.  The  yield  varies 
immensely  in  different  years,  and  some  trees 
are  too  yoinig  and  others  too  old  to  bear  any 
considerable  quantity,  while  others  are  cider 
Apples,  which  do  not  count.  It  was  only  as 
recently  as  1907  that  the  acreage  of  Apples 
was  officially  returned  separately  from  that  of 
other  fruits,  and  this  covered  only  trees  on 
agricultural  holdings  in  Great  Britain  in  1910. 
The  acreage  was  172,031.  The  imported  Apples 
in  1860  amounted  to  706,000  cwts.,  and  in 
1910,  3,242,205  cwts. 

HoRTicuLTUR.tL  Tl'ition  ;  G.  H.  H.  ir.  The 
curiosity  you  com])lain  of  is  no  doubt  irritat- 
ing when  attempts  are  made  to  satisfy  it  in 
the  manner  you  describe.  If  the  gardener  or 
other  gentleman  intends  to  coach  others  for 
certain  examinations,  he  might  at  least  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  up  his  own  syllabus  without 
first  obtaining  syllabuses  from  other  lecturers 
through  ordinary  correspondence,  and  by  lead- 
ing the  owners  to  suppose  that  they  are  sending 
the  copies  to  prospective  pupils.  Irritating 
though  the  circumstances  may  be,  you  must 
try  and  get  what  satisfaction  you  can  from 
the.  thought  that  after  all  the  other  man's  de- 
sire for  your  prosj^ectus  is  a  tribute  to  your 
own  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Insects  in  Soil  :  G.  W.  The  soil  w-as  dried  up 
and  no  insects  could  be  detected.  But  there 
were  excrescences  on  the  roots  of  the  Begonia, 
suggesting  the  presence  of  eel-worms,  which  are 
not  visjible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Japanese  Garden  :  D.  II .  In  constructing  a 
Japanese  garden,  avoid  all  semblance  of 
formality,  or  of  repetition.  Do  not,  in  any 
sense,  attempt  to  balance  one  part  with  an- 
other. As  the  ground  at  your  command 
amounts  to  about  560  square  yards,  you  should 
divide  it  from  the  centre  into  four  sections  by 
drawing  two  lines  across  that  point  at  tight 
angles.  Then  endeavour  to  make  each  section 
quite  distinct  one  from  the  other,  yet  I'.ar- 
monising  as  a  whole.  Keep  the  centre  free 
from  any  shrubs  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  In 
one  section  arrange  for  a  pool  of  water,  which 
need  not  be  deeper  than  2  feet  in  any  part, 
with  a  narrow,  informal  streamlet  issuing  from 
it.  A  few  Water  Lilies  of  the  smaller  kinds 
might  be  grown  in  the  pool,  whilst  along  the 
bank  a  few  water-side  plants,  such  as  Myosotis 
palustris,  Mimulus  luteus,  Senecio  Clivorum, 
and  Primula  japonica,  may  be  planted.  In  the 
stream  plant  a  few  water-loving  plants,  such 
as  Cyperus  longus,  Zizania  latifolia,  Glyceria 
aquatica  variegata,  and  Caltha  polypetala. 
Arrange  for  at  least  one  stone  bridge  over  the 
streamlet.  Let  this  be  approached  from  either 
side  by  irregular  stepping-stones  of  about 
4  inches  in  thickness  ;  the  best  stones  for  the 
purpose  are  such  as  are  taken  direct  from  a 
quarry,  without  having  had  any  tooling.  A 
Japanese  s^ne  lantern  might  be  placed  at  or 
towards  one  corner,  possibly  the  one  farthest 
removed  from  the  entrance  to  the  Rose  garden, 
as  shown  on  your  plan.  Stepping-stones  up  to 
and  passing  this  lantern  might  be  arranged  so 
as  to  terminate  at  the  extreme  boundary. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  remaining  area  might 
be  laid  down  as  grass.  The  soil  that  is  exca- 
vated in  forming  the  pool  and  streamlet  should 
be  utilised  in  the  formation  of  at  least  one 
mound,  where  it  would  have  the  best  effect,  or 
where  such  a  mound  would  assist  in  hiding  any 
unsightly  view.  Upon  a  mound  of  this  descrip- 
tion a  few  well-known  .lapanese  Conifers  might 
be  planted,  but  not  crowded  together.  One  of 
the  best  Pines  for  the  purpose  is  Pinus  densi- 
flora  ;  the  Retinosporas  are  also  suitable  ;  and 
one  plant  of  Trachycarpus  excelsus  may  be 
placed  in  a  prominent  position.  Include,  if 
possible,  at  least  one  plant  of  Sciadopitys 
verticillata  (the  Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan), 
say,  of  about  2  feet  in  height  at  the 
time  of  planting.  This  Pine  requires  peat  and 
an  abundance  of  moisture.  A  Wistaria  trained 
informally  up  a  dead  tree  stem,  or  to  form  a 
rustic  arbour,  would  give  further  variety.  Cle 
matis  Jackmannii  should  also  be  planted  and, 
trained  up  another  tree  stump.  A  few  Bam- 
boos might  be  grouped  on  one  side,  but  these 
should  not  be  planted  before  next  May.  Arun- 
dinaria  nitida,  Phyllostachys  nigra,  and  P. 
aurea  would  be  suitable.  A  few  Japanese 
Maples   will   give   colour   effect   in   spring   and 


autumn.  A  good  evergreen  to  include  is 
Fatsia  japonica.  Japanese  Liliums  should  be 
freely  planted. 
Lantern  Slides  :  G.  F.  M.  If  you  write  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vasey,  Broad  Street,  Abingdon- 
on-Thames,  or  to  Mr.  John  Gregory,  60, 
Canterbury  Road,  Croydon,  most  likely  they 
will  supply  you  with  what  you  require. 
Legal  :  S.211.  (1)  An  employer  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  state  his  reasons  for  giving  notice  to 
leave,  and,  assuming  that  the  notice  is  in 
order,  you  have  no  claim  for  wages  beyond  the 
date  w  hen  the  notice  expires  and  cannot  claim 
your  expenses  back  to  the  place  from  which 
you  originally  came.  (2)  If  the  plants  which 
you  brought  with  you  are  still  in  pots  you  can 
"take  them  away  with  you  when  you  leave,  but 
if  you  have  planted  them  in  the  soil  you  can- 
not remove  them  without  your  employer's  per- 
mis.sion,  in  the  absence  of  any  custom  to  the 
contrary. 
Names  of  Fruits:  .1.  V.  II'.  B.  Gooseberry 
Apple. — .-1.  H.  Jcniuf.  Annie  Elizabeth. — 
II.  V.  W .  A  fine  fruit  of  Ribston  Pippin. — 
I}.  Jones.  Williams's  Victoria. — H.  G.  P.  1, 
Beurre  d'Anjou  ;  2.  Soldat  Labourer  ;  3,  Comte 
d'Lamy  ;  4,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle;  5,  Northern 
Spy  ;  6,  Brabant  Bellefleur. 
Names  of  Plants:  //.  S.,  Twijford  The  speci- 
mens were  insufficient  for  naming ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  name  single  leaves  or  barren  twigs. 
— A.  E.  Stevens.  Common  Spruce,  Picea  ex- 
celsa.  It  is  not  of  great  value  as  an  ornamental 
tree. — /.  J.  We  do  not  recognise  the  variety. — 
W .  E.  Arbutus  Uuedo  var.  rubra,  also  called 
A.  U.  Croomii. — /.  C.  1,  Jasminum  humile  ; 
2,  Escallonia  sp.  (send  when  in  flower) ;  3, 
E.  macrantha ;  4,  Baccharis  patagonica ;  5, 
Escallonia  rubra;  6,  Akebia  quinata. — A.  C. 
American  Milk-weed,  Asclepias  Cornutii. — 
Orchid.  1,  Coelogyne  flaccicla ;  2,  C.  corru- 
gata  ;  3,  Brassia  maculata  ;  4,  La?lia  longipes ; 
5,  Oncidium  tetrapetalum ;  6,  Eria  conval- 
larioides. — Kenley.  Cypripedium  insigne. 
The  inflorescence  carrying  two  flowers  is  evi- 
dence of  good  cultivation. —  IT.  H.  S.  Rhyn- 
costylis  violacea  ;  generally  called  Saccolabium 
violaceum  or  S.  giganteum  in  gardens. — G.  S. 
P.  H.  1,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  ;  2,  Lycaste 
Smeeana,  which  is  said  to  be  a  natural  hybrid, 
but  which,  in  effect,  is  a  very  low  form  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  ;  3,  Maxillaria  picta. 
Pampas  Grass  :  11'.  B.  It  is  quite  safe  to  move 
your  plant  of  Cortaderia  argentea ;  the  first 
week  in  April  will  be  a  good  time  to  carry  out 
the  work.  It  may  either  be  replanted  wholly 
or  divided  if  required  to  increase  the  stock.  In 
transplanting  preserve  as  much  soil  as  possible 
about  the  roots,  and  plant  in  well  worked  soil 
enriched  with  suitable  materials. 
PoT.tTOS :  F.  E.  G.  You  can  hardly  expect  to 
get  "  floury  "  Potatos  from  land  which  is 
rather  heavy  and  cold  and,  as  a  rule,  lies  wet. 
You  will  do  well  to  trench  the  soil  now  two 
spits  deep,  loosening  the  bottom  and  applying 
some  good,  rough  manure  at  the  same  time. 
When  planting  in  spring  do  not  put  the  tubers 
deep  into  the  soil ;  rather  lay  them  on  the  top, 
and  with  the  hoe  pull  the  earth  up  over  them 
until  the  desired  depth  or  covering  is  obtained. 
As  you  have  not  obtained  satisfaction  with 
varieties  like  "  Up-to-Date,"  we  advise  you  to 
try  other  types.  Langworthy  and  Golden  Won- 
der usually  yield  tubers  of  excellent  cooking 
quality,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  half  so  heavy 
as  "  Up-to-Date  "  or  "  Factor."  There  is  a  late 
round  Potato  named  "  The  Provost  "  which 
you  might  also  try.  It  yields  heavy  crops  of 
good  tubers  and  is  quite  opposite  to  the  "  Up- 
to-Date  "  type.  On  your  land  it  might  be  ex- 
cellent. 
Sweet  Peas:  IT.  F.  You  have  taken  the  first 
essential  step  towards  having  good  Sweet  Peas 
next  season  by  cultivating  your  ground  so  tho- 
roughly as  2  feet  6  inches  deep.  You  must  sow 
the  seeds  in  boxes  or  pots  in  January  or  early 
in  February  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse. 
They  should  remain  there  until  er.rty  in  April, 
when  you  must  plant  them  out.  Good  single 
plants  should  be  planted  18  inches  apart  in 
lines.  By  pinching  the  centres  out  of  the 
young  plants  when  about  3  inches  tall  they 
will  break  at  the  base,  and  three  to  five  strong 
growths  will  start  away.  These  will  climb  up 
your  sticks  or  wire  and  fill  up  the  row  well 


and  yield  large  flowers  with  long  stems  in 
abundance.  After  the  first  flower-buds  begin 
to  show  colour,  regular  weekly  or  fortnightly 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  should  be  given  ; 
this  will  vary  with  weather  and  other  condi- 
tions. Growths  which  are  inclined  to  ramble 
must  be  tied  in  with  raffia,  and  no  flowers 
must  be  allowed  to  form  seed-pods,  otherwise 
they  will  become  small  and  short-stemmed  and 
ultimately  the  plants  will  cease  to  flower  at  all. 
Vine  Border  :  1)'.  /.  You  did  not  state  the  age 
of  your  vines,  or  whether  they  have  been 
giving  satisfactory  results.  The  manure  you 
mention  would  have  been  better  applied  to  the 
border  after  the  vines  had  started  into  active 
growth.  Remove  all  the  loose  surface  soil  from 
the  border,  and  then  fork  the  latter  to  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  inches  with  a  digging  fork, 
afterwards  applying,  as  a  top-dressing,  a  com- 
post consisting  of  three  loads  of  rich  loamy 
soil,  one  load  of  horse-droppings,  or  well-decom- 
posed stable  manure,  one  load  of  lime  rubble 
or  old  plaster,  and  1  cwt.  of  some  artificial 
manure,  such  as  Thomson's  Vine  and  Plant 
Manure  or  Cross's  Vine  Fertiliser,  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  before  being  spread  evenly- 
over  the  border.  On  top  of  this  place  a  layer- 
3  inches  deep  of  short  stable  manure,  and  thea 
give  the  border  a  good  watering.  When  start- 
ing the  vines,  surface  dress  the  boi-der  witb 
one  of  the  fertilisers  indicated  above  at  the 
rate  of  ^  lb.  to  the  square  yard,  and  afford 
water  through  a  rose,  so  as  to  wash  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fertiliser  down  to  the  roots.  Give 
three  subsequent  dressings  of  the  fertiliser  at. 
the  rate  of  ^  lb.  to  the  squai'e  yard,  one  after 
thinning  of  the  berries,  the  second  after 
stoning,  and  the  final  one  as  soon  as  the 
Grapes  commence  to  colour.  If  the  vines  are- 
growing  in  an  outside  border  top-dressed  with 
the  compost  and  short  manure  as  described 
above,  cover  it  with  24  inches  thick  of  fer- 
menting materials,  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
tree  leaves,  preferably  of  Oak  or  Chestnut,- 
aiid  one  part  of  stable  manure,  including  the- 
droppings.  These  materials  should  be  throwm 
together  in  a  conical  heap  a  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  being  spread  on  the  border,  andl 
turned  over  twice  during  the  interval  to 
sweeten.  The  fermenting  materials  should  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  between  the 
time  the  vines  are  started  and  March  next. 
There  need  be  no  apprehension  of  the  heat 
from  the  fermenting  materials  injuring  the 
roots ;  quite  an  opposite  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. It  will  induce  the  vine  roots  to  push 
up  into  the  top-dressing,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  giving  renewed  vigour  to  the 
vines,  and  adding  to  the  weight  and  quantity 
of  the  crop.  When  the  covering  of  dung  and 
leaves  is  removed,  half  in  April  and  the  re- 
maining portion  a  month  or  two  later,  in  order 
to  allow  the  solar  heat  to  reach  the  border,  the 
top-dressing,  including  the  3  inches  thick  of 
short  manure,  will  be  found  to  be  a  network 
of  healthy  roots.  Any  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing books  will  afford  you  the  information  you 
require  : — Manure  for  Fruit  and  Other  Trees, 
by  A.  B.  Griffiths,  P.L.D.,  price  7s.  6d.  ;^ 
Manure  for  Garden  and  Form.  Crops,  by  W. 
Dyke.  Is.  9d.  ;  Manure  and  the  Privriplrs  of 
Manurinrj,  by  G.  C.  M.  Aikman,  6s.  lOd.  These 
books  may  be  obtained  for  these  prices,  which 
includes  the  postage,  from  our  Publishing  De- 
partment. 

Vines  :  MespUuf.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
presence  of  the  Ferns  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  the  disease  affecting  the  vines. 
The  Botrytis  disease  is  not  usually  termed 
"  rust."  "  Rusty  "  Grapes  are  Grapes  which 
have  been  rubbed,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
rubbing  have  not  only  lost  the  "  bloom  "  which 
should  characterise  them,  but  present  a  rusty 
appearance,  which  is  not  attractive. 

ViTis  inconstans  Fruiting  :  F.  S.  The  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  has  fruited  freely  out-of-doors 
this  summer,  so  that  your  plant  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. 

Communications  neccived.  -F.  W.  S.-S.  A — E.  P  P. 
_G.    W.--Seaside„A.    C.   B.—W.  B.   ami    Sons-E.    S., 

Bucks._P.  B._W.  K._H.  E.  N.,  Pei-tlisliire_.J.  O'B 

■W.  H.  W.— B.  O.  O.,  Iliinois_A.  and  B._W.  J.  V 

W.   H.   D -^V.   D  _\V.   S.— G.  C.  Ontario— J.  W.  T._ 

A.  D.„J.  H._H.  W.  W \\\  E.  B._H    M.  V,_A.  C.  S. 

—  Hai-a-woikcr_Dr.  A.  H._A.  P.  L M.  P.,  Michigan— 

E.    D.   C,   Gand—V.  M.   D,-_M.  T.  L.— T.  L,_H.  N 

A.  P.  L._P.  W._W.   H.   P.,  IreIand_H.  A._W.  G 

B.  M._J.  E.  B.  W.,  Herts— G.  B. 
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A   LONDON    DAFFODIL    SHOW. 

THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
circulated,  through  its  Daffodil  Com- 
mittee, a  schedule  of  the  prizes  to  be 
offered  at  the  Daffodil  show  which  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  at  Vincent  Square  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  IGth  and 
17th  of  April  1912.  The  Society's  classifi- 
cation of  Daffodils,  1910,"  is  to  be  followed 
throughout  the  schedule. 

The  classes  are  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  three  it  would  appear 
that  any  Daffodils  may  be  shown,  subject 
only  to  this  condition,  that  they  must  be 
legibly  and  correctly  named  ;  while  the 
fourth  section  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
class  for  Daffodihi  introduced  into  com- 
merce during  or  since  1007,  restricted  to 
seedling  Daffodils  not  yet  in  commerce. 
Throughout  this  section  only  one  flower  of 
eacli  variety  is  admitted,  but  in  the 
first  three  sections  the  rule  in  force  at  the 
Birmingham  thow  has  been  adopted,  and 
•  Price  Is.  from  the  Secretary  of  tlie  R.H.S. 


three  stems  of  each  variety  are  in  most 
cases  required.  On  the  whole,  this  plan  is 
probably  a  good  one,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  classes  for  decorative  ar- 
rangement of  some  of  the  commoner 
varieties  are  not  included,  as  such  classes 
might  have  broken  the  monotony  of  the 
exhibits  and  provided  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  taste  and  ingenuity  in  decorative 
arrangement  among  the  exhibitors.  Sec- 
tion I.  is  the  open  section,  and  begins  with 
a  class  for  a  collection  of  48  varieties, 
"  fairly  representing  the  different  divi- 
sions." After  this  come  four  classes  of  12 
varieties  each,  correspondir.g  to  the  first 
four  divisions  of  the  classification,  i.e., 
trumpets,  incomparabilis,  Barri,  and 
Leedsii.  then  nine  varieties  of  Division  IX. 
(ths  Poeticus  section),  nine  varieties  se- 
lected from  Divisions  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  (hy- 
brids of  Triandrus,  Cyclamineus,  and  Jon- 
quilla),  nine  Polyanthus  (Division  VIII.), 
and  six  double  Daffodils. 

Sections  II.  and  III.  are  confined  to  ama- 
teurs, and  the  classes  are  substantially 
similar  to  those  in  the  open  classes,  save 
that  the  number  of  varieties  asked  for  is 
smaller.  The  only  restriction  imposed  is 
that  the  exhibitors  in  any  one  of  these  sec- 
tions must  confine  himself  to  that  section 
and  may  not  compete  in  any  other  of  the 
first  three  sections,  e.g.,  an  amateur  elect- 
ing to  compete  in  Section  III.  may  not 
compete  in  Sections  I.  or  II.,  and  so  on. 
It  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  the  inten- 
tion is  that  the  larger  growers  among  ama- 
teurs should  show  in  Section  II.  and  the 
smaller  growers  in  Section  III.,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  provide  for  this,  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  price  of  the  bulbs 
flowers  of  which  may  be  shown  in  the 
smaller  classes,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  largest  growers  from  selecting 
the  third  section  and  putting  up  the  newest 
and  most  expensive  varieties  in  the  small 
classes,  and  so  swamping  the  small  exhibi- 
tor altogether.  This  is  precisely  the  mis- 
take made  by  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
its  early  days,  when  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content among  the  smaller  growers  was 
caused  by  regulations  which  permitted  the 
largest  growers,  if  so  disposed,  to  show  in 
the  smallest  classes. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  onlj'  in  the  third 
section,  probably  intended  for  the  small 'r 
growers,  do  we  find  any  use  made  of  the 
sub-divisions  in  the  classification.  In  this 
section,  after  a  group  of  12  varieties  we 
find  three  classes  for  trumpets  apportioned 
to  the  three  sub  divisions,  a,  b,  and  c  ;  that 
is,  yellow  trumpets,  white  trumpets,  and 
liicolors  respectively;  two  classes  for  the 
incomparabilis  division  with  yellow  and 
with  white  perianths  respectively,  two 
classes  in  the  same  way  for  the  Barri  sec- 
tion, and  one  each  for  the  Leedsii,  Trian- 
drus, Polyanthus,  Poeticus,  and  doubles, 
three  varieties  being  asked  for  in  each 
case,  and  three  stems  of  each,  save  in  the 
class  for  Triandrus  Daffodils,  where  one 
stem  only  is  required. 

From  the  standpoint  of  exhibitions,  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  1910  classifica- 
tion was  the  collection  into  a  separate  divi- 
sion (No.  XI.)  of  the  beautiful  miniature 
Daffodils — N.  bulbocodium,  Triandrus,  Cy- 
clamineus, and  the  like — which  are  so  use- 


ful in  the  rock-garden,  and  it  is  somewhat 
to  be  regretted  that  in  the  drafting  of  this 
schedule  no  place  was  found  for  a  class  for 
these  little  gems.  However,  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  to  get  all  we  want  at  the  start,  and 
perhaps  this  and  other  things  may  come 
later  on. 

In  addition  to  money  prizes  amounting 
altogether  to  about  £60,  four  cups  and 
some  28  medals  are  offered  as  prizes,  bub 
the  schedule  contains  a  rather  curious  note 
to  the  effect  that  the  R.H.S.  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  provision  of  the  cups  and 
medals  offered,  but  not  for  the  money 
prizes,  which  are  to  be  subscribed  "  by  cer- 
tain Daffodil  lovers  "  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Bowles,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  and  W.  T.  Ware.  Those  who  have 
long  wished  for  a  Daffodil  show  in  the 
Metropolis  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
these  gentlemen  for  the  task  they  have 
undertaken,  for  without  their  disinterested 
assistance  the  arrangements  for  a  show 
could  never  have  been  made.  Neverthe- 
less, the  position  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
Subscribers  to  the  fund  will  have  few  of 
the  advantages  which  usually  fall  to  the 
members  of  a  society  under  whose  auspices 
a  flower  show  is  held.  They  will  have  no 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  officers  who 
control  the  show  or  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements, nor  settlement  of  the  compe- 
titions, and  but  little  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess or  failure,  the  benefit  or  onus  of 
which  will  fall  to  the  R.H.S.  The  sub- 
scription would  appear  to  have  a  certain 
eleemosynary  character,  which  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  society  like 
the  R.H.S.  If  the  Society,  by  means  of 
one  of  its  committees,  or  otherwise,  thinks 
fit  to  undertake  the  show  at  all,  it  can 
scarcely,  without  loss  of  prestige,  decline 
responsibility  for  its  own  show.  The  posi- 
tion is  unfortunate,  but  well-wishers  both 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Daffodil  may 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future. 

Something  perhaps  may  be  said  of  the 
date  proposed  for  the  show.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  date  on  which  the  Society  has 
often  held  Daffodil  shows  in  previous  years, 
but  in  those  cases  it  has  looked  chiefly 
to  the  trade  and  others  who  grow  Daffodils 
on  a  large  scale.  Now,  however,  it  is 
inviting  a  different  class  as  well — the 
smaller  growers — without  whose  presence 
in  considerable  numbers  the  show  must 
be  a  failure.  For  this  class  the  date 
will  be  full  early,  and  a  week,  or 
even  more,  later  would,  in  a  nor- 
mal year,  probably  be  more  suitable.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  seldom 
that  varieties  of  the  Poeticus  or  Poetaz 
divisions  open  out  of  doors  so  early  as 
April  16,  and  this  is  true  even  of  such  early- 
flowering  sorts  as  Chaucer  or  ornatus 
among  the  poets  or  Aspasia  in  the  Poetaz 
division.  This  is  just  one  of  the  points  on 
which  the  expression  of  opinion  from  mem- 
bers of  a  society  assembled  in  general 
meeting  might  have  been  valuable. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  criti- 
cisms, some  of  which  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance, the  schedule  presented  may  be  pro- 
nounced, on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  and  it 
is  a  cause  for  much  satisfaction  that  we  are 
at  last  to  have — in  the  coming  spring — a 
Metropolitan    show    of    Daffodils.       The 
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limitation  of  the  number  both  of  varieties 
and  flowers  in  the  different  classes — a  point 
for  which  the  late  Mr.  Bourne  was  always 
pressing — is  altogether  excellent.  The 
drafting  of  the  schedule  has  evidently  been 
effected  with  both  knowledge  and  care,  and 
it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  many  if  it 
does  not  produce  a  show  which  shall  be 
first-class,  both  in  quality  and  importance. 
Narcissus. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 

ITLMUS  PLOTII*   Druce   sp.    nov. 

This  tree  was  first  distinguished  by  Dr.  Robert 
Plot,  in  his  classic  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
shire, published  in  1677,  where  he  writes  of  it  as 
hitherto  not  described,  proceeding  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  as  "a  narrow -leaved  Elm,  which  also 
being  smooth,  justly  deserves  the  name  tJhiuis 
folio  angusto  glabro,  wherein  it  differs  not  on'y 
from  the  Ulmus  minor  of  Parkinson  and  Gerarde, 
hut  also  from  their  Ulmus  folio  glabro,  whose 
leaves  they  say  are  nothing  so  large  as  the  Wych 
Hazel,  but  nearest  in  bigness,  and  exactly  the 
figure  of  the  common  Elm ;  whereas  ours  are 
much  less  and  of  quite  a  different  figure,  being 
narrow  and  having  a  peculiar  kind  of  pointed 
ending  as  exactly  expressed  in  tab.  10,  fig.  1. 
Of  those  there  are  plenty  in  the  avenue  to  the 
house  of  the  Honourable  the  Lady  Cope,  the 
relict  of  the  most  ingenious  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of 
Hanwell,  where  there  is  a  whole  walk  of  them 
planted  in  order,  besides  others  that  grow  wild  in 
the  coppices  of  the  park." 

Ulmus  Plotii  Druce  is  of  a  singularly  grace- 
ful and  beautiful  habit.  It  still  grows  near  Ban- 
bury, and  is  also  found  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton— where  I  have  recorded  it  as  Lock's  Elm 
(U.  sativa  var.  Lockii) — Lincoln,  Bedford.  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  and  Essex,  although  the 
avenue  at  Hanwell  is  now  composed  of  the  Eng- 
lish Elm.  The  characteristic  figure  of  the  leaf  in 
Plot's  History,  however,  shows  without  doubt 
that  his  tree  is  identical  with  the  tree  illustrated 
in  figs.  155  and  166,  and  which  I  venture  to 
designate  by  his  name. 

Miller,  in  his  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  1768, 
describes  six  species  of  Elm,  of  which  only  two 
could  be  held  to  cover  this.  One,  U.  minor  (the 
smooth,  narrow-leaved  Elm,  by  some  called  the 
upright  Elm),  evidently  refers  to  the  Cornish  Elm, 
a  tree  of  strict  habit;  the  other  is  U.  sativus,  an 
Elm,  with  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  which  are 
doubly  sawed,  and  unequal  at  their  base  =  U. 
minor,  folio  angusto  scabro  Gerard  Emac,  1480. 
TThe  small-leaved  or  English  Elm,  which  he  says 
"  is  not  a  native  of  England  and  is  only  fonnd 
growing  near  London  :  or  in  plantations  w-here 
the  young  trees  were  proc\u'ed  from  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  London.  .  .  As  this  tree  is  well 
known,  it  requires  no  description."  He  also  says 
tliat  compared  with  U.  minor,  the  latter  has 
leaves  narrower,  more  pointed  and  smoother, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  Plot's  Elm.  These  state- 
ments of  Jliller's  surely  cannot  be  held  to  describe 
this  beautiful  tree,  which  Plot  speaks  of  as  being 
wild  in  the  coppices  in  Oxfordshire,  and  dis- 
tinctly says  diifers  from  the  U.  minor  of  Gerarde. 
Of  U.  minor  Gerarde  says  "  it  is  like  the  others, 
but  much  lesser  and  lower ;  the  leaves  are  usualiy 
2^  inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad  ....  and  are  harsh  and  rough 
on  both  sides."  The  leaves  of  Plot's  Elm  are  not 
so  long  or  broad,  2  inches  by  1  inch  being  the 
usual  size,  are  more  acuminate,  and  they  are  not 
rough  above.  The  tree,  too,  grows  to  a  consider- 
able height — sometimes  over  80  feet — as  will  be 
seen  by  the  specimen  illustrated  in  fig.  155.  It  is 
a  beautiful  species,  and  well  deserving  a  place  in 
parks  for  its  ornamental  character.  G.  Claridge 
Druce. 

"  Arbor  elevata.  cortice  glabro,  ramis  attenuatis,  foliis 
parvis,  angustls  acuminatis,  glabris. 


THE  MARKET  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Eighteen  rainy  days  in  November  lUilowed  14 
in  October,  and  5.39  mches  followed  6.11  inches, 
malcing  12  inches  for  the  two  months,  or  only  0.18 
inches  less  than  the  total  for  the  nine  months 
ended  witli  September.  Tliese  are  the  records  of 
my  station,  and  they  are  certainly  striking  as 
illu.strations  of  drought  and  ficod.  No  doubt 
similar  comparisons  could  be  furnished  from 
many  other  localities.  Fortunately,  no  rain  of 
any  consequence  fell  in  my  district  in  November 
after  the  18th,  the  principal  precipitation  being 
snow  on  the  26th,  which  melted  almost  as  fast 
as  it  fell,  yielding  0,15  in.  of  water  in  the  gauge. 


JIuch  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
Gooseberry  bushes  of  the  variety  .  May  Duke, 
from  ,  a  nursery  in  which  American  Goose- 
berry, mildew  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  in 
existence.  This  stipulation  was  made  an  in- 
flexible condition  of  purchasing,  and  sonie  bushes 
from  a  lot  which  an  official  inspector  had  de- 
clared free  from  the  disease  were  rejected  because 
the  disease  had  been  detected  in  two  or  three 
other  lots  of  bushes  in  the  nursery.  It  was  found 
necessary  ultimately  to  accept  some  bushes, 
rejected  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground 
th.it  they  were  not  strong  enough,  as  these  were 
grown  where  the  dreaded  disease  has  never  ap- 
peared.    It   seems   that   many   nur.st-'-ynien    wlio. 


Fig.    165. — SPECIMEN    of    ulmus    plotii    (plot's    elm),    near    BANBURY,    O.XFOKDSHIRE. 


Only    on    one    morning    in    the    autumn    lias    the 
land  been  hard  with  frost. 

Progress  in  Planting. 
After  such  a  statement  as  that  made  above,  it 
may  seem  strange  to  remark  that  the  hindrances 
to  fruit-planting  have  been  few  and  brief.  The 
explanation  is  that  the  prolonged  drought  had 
rendered  the  land  dry  to  so  great  a  depth  that  it 
speedily  absorbed  the  water  that  fell  upon  the 
surface  other  than  that  which  passed  away  in 
w-ater-furrows,  where  these  had  been  made.  It 
is  furtlier  to  be  observed  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  rain  fell  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and 
that  there  were  many  days  of  bright  sunshine  in 
October,  and  a  considerable  number  in  Novem- 
ber. Consequently  the  land,  except  immediately 
following  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  was  found 
to  be  in  fair  condition  for  planting,  and  this  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, when  only  a  little  rain  fell. 


used  to  raise  Gooseberry  bushes  have  ceased  tt> 
raise  them,  in  consequence  of  the  American 
mildew, 

A  Plan  for  Black  CrrRRANXS. 
One  result  of  the  summer  drought  was  that 
a  plan  of  planting  young  Black  Currants  between 
bushes  6  feet  apart,  planted  two  years  ago,  had 
to  be  postponed  for  a  year,  as  the  young  bushes 
raised  for  the  purpose  are  not  big  enough.  They 
are  not  more  than  half  the  size  which 
has  been  attained  from  cuttings  in  pre- 
vious seasons,  and  they  will  be  bigger  a  year 
hence  if  cut  back  severely  and  left  where  they 
are  than  they  would  be  at  the  same  time  if  trans- 
planted. It  is  usual  not  to  plant  out  such,  bushes 
until  they  are  two  years  old,  but  in  previous 
seasons  the  best  of  my  maidens  have  been  as  big 
as  many  a  lot  of  two-year-oM  bushes,  and  they 
have  grown  remarkably  well  after  being  cut  back 
before  planting  them.     The  idea  of  interplanting 
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referred  to  is  that  of  allowing  the  original  bushes 
to  stand  and  fruit  until  the  younger  ones  begin 
ito  crowd  them,  and  then  to  cut  the  old  bushes  to 
the  ground  level,  leaving  the  young  ones  to  fruit 
■until  it  is  their  turn  to  be  cut  down,  namely, 
when  the  originals  have  grown  up  and  branched 
•out  freely.  There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  plan  would  be  a  good  one  for  a  plantation 
of  Black  Currants  by  themselves;  but  where 
i.here  is  top  fruit  the  trees  may  oversliadow  the 
bushes  before  there  has  been  time  for  the  full 
.advantage  of  the  plan  to  be  realised. 

My  bushes  were  set  6  feet  apart  in  order  to 
^Uow  of  horse  cultivation  across  as  well  as  up 
;and  down  the  field  between  the  trees  and  bushes. 
But  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  in- 
volves too  much  loss  of  space  in  the  case  of  Black 
•Currants,  because  the  bushes  become  too  much 
infested  with  mites  by  the  time  that  they  have 
l^ranehed  out  sufficiently  to  require  so  much 
room.  After  all,  the  only  difference  between 
horse  cultivation  in  one  and  two  directions  is 
that  more  hand-hoeing  is  necessary  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter,  and  this  is  a  trifle  in  com- 
parison with  the  advantage  of  fully  utilising  the 
land.  If  I  were  planting  Black  Currants  afresh 
I  should  set  them  6  feet  apart  from-  row  to  row- 
as  at  present,  but  only  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
with  the  object  of  cutting  every  alternate  bush 
■down  to  the  ground  level  when  they  begin  to 
interlace,  and  doing  the  same  with  the  remain- 
ing bushes  when  the  cutbacks  have  branched 
out  sufficiently  some  years  later.  By  this 
method  anything  like  a  bad  infestation  of  mitJ 
would  be  prevented — at  least,  it  would  be  so 
with'Boskocp  Giant,  which  is  less  liable  to  the 
pest  than  any  other  variety,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  th?  ordinary  French  variety. 

.  A  Cox's  Or.\nge  Se.\son. 

Apparently,  a  season  of  hot  drou^rht  is  pre- 
ciiely  what  suits  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  as  great  a  crop  of  that  delicate  variety 
of  Apple  as  that  of  1911  has  ever  before  been 
produced  in  this  country,  or  a  crop  of  equal 
quality  and  freedom  from  blemish.  Greatly 
liable  to  scab,  as  well  as  to  canker,  as  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  is,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  hot 
and  dry  season  suits  it  My  own  crop  was  en- 
tirely free  from  scab,  though  not  free  from  liit- 
ter  pit  or  fruit  spot,  whichever  the  complaint 
may  be.  This  pitting,  moreover,  increased  on 
keeping  some  of  the  fruit  up  to  nearly  the  end 
of  November.  But  the  bulk  of  the  crop  con 
sisted  of  very  fine  Apples,  and  a  great  many  of 
these  were  carefully  selected,  packed  tastefully 
in  small  boxes,  and  sold  at  pric-ss  ranging  from 
Is.  6d.  to  35.  per  dozen,  while  ordinary  firsts  made 
3s.  per  peck,  aftor  the  selected  fruit  had  been 
taken  from  them.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  got  high 
prices  for  something,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  one  suc- 
cessful Cox's  Orange  Pippin  season,  few  growers 
are  likely  to  extend  their  acreage  of  this  variety, 
bscause  it  pays  only  in  districts  or  soils  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  it.  In  seasons  of  rarity  this 
Apple  has  been  sold  at  prices  double  those  of  the 
present  season,  apart  from  the  selected  fruit,  and 
that  was  down  to  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  while  the 
supply  was  at  its  greatest.  Selected  fruits  must 
be  large,  well  coloured,  and  free  from  blemish. 

Short  Weight  in  London  .Mani'iie. 

A  very  serious  matter  to  fruit  growers  and 
market-gardeners  is  what  some  of  them  declare 
to  be  the  systematic  charging  for  a  greater 
weight  of  London  manure  than  is  supplied. 
I  have  had  reason  to  susiject  it.  but  Mr.  Spencer 
Pickering,  in  a  letter  to  the  Timfx  a  short  time 
ago,  stated  that  he  had  proved  it  by  having 
several  trucks  of  the  manure  weighed  at  the 
delivery  station,  and  finding  the  weights  less 
than  those  invoiced.  More  recently  the  evidence 
of   a    market-gardener   lias    been    given    in    the 


Fruit-Grower.  He  buys  about  1,800  tons  of 
London  manure  in  a  year,  and  as  there  was  no 
weighbridge  at  his  nearest  railway  station,  lie  had 
one  erected  at  his  own  place  at  a  cost  of  £80.  Tn 
the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  railway 
company  he  w-eighed  the  manure  taken  out  of 
three  trucks,  and  it  was  found  that  the  actual 
weight  was  from  1  Ion  5  cwt.  1  qr.  to  1  ton  15  cwt. 
2  qr.  per  truck  less  than  that  for  which  he  was 
charged.  The  total  deficiency  in  the  three 
trucks  was  4  tons  7  cwt.  1  qr.  In  other 
words  20  tons  1  cwt.  3  qr.  were  invoiced, 
and  only  15  tons  14  cwt.  2  qr.  received. 
The  suggested  explanation  is  that  the  rail- 
way man  who  weighed  the  manure  was  bribed 
by  the  seller  to  report  the  weight  falsely.  Other 
buyers  have  since  come  forward  to  say  ihat  they 
have  been  similarly  cheated,  and  one  of  them 
states  that  he  believes  the  fraud  is  effected  by 
watering  the  manuri'  profusely  before  the  weigh- 
ing, and  that  most  of  this  water  drains  out  of 
the  truck  in  transport.     Unfortunately,  there  is 
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no  truck  or  carl  weighbridge  at  a  country  sta- 
tion as  a  rule,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  for 
farmers  or  market-gardeners  in  rural  districts  to 
test  the  weights  received. 

Fruit-Growers  and  the  In.surance  Bili-. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  fruit-grower  knows 
u'hat  his  position  in  relation  to  the  National 
Insurance  Bill  will  be  when  that  measure  comes 
into  force.  Fruit-pickers  who  work  by  the  piece 
will  earn  in  a  fine  week  wages  much  above  the  ex- 
emption level  and  below  that  level  in  a  wet  week, 
while,  for  other  reasons  than  amounts  earned, 
some  will  be  liable  to  compulsory  insurance  and 
others  will  be  exempt.  The  difficulties  of  an  ex- 
tensive grower  who  employs  scores,  or  even  hun- 
dreds of  pickers  in  the  Strawberry  season  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  But  the 
wor.st  of  it  is  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
quite  unamended,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  re- 
quiring an  employer  to  pay  his  share  of  insurance 
for  an  employee,  even  if  that  person  be  exempted. 
A  Southern  Growtr. 


BACK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

(Continued  from  p.  3S8.i 

THE  SCHLERN. 

The  Sfhleru  is  that  huge,  table-shaped  mass 
of  limestone  that  rises  a  few  miles  north  of 
Bozen.  It  is  a  genuine  Dolomite,  unlike  most 
of  the  mountains  that  usurp  the  name.  Stand- 
ing well  out  from  the,  range,  it  is  rich  in  trea- 
sures. One  climbs  towards  it  from  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Adige  far  below,  over  dark  igneous 
rock,  where  ash-grey  plants  are  seen,  and  strange 
Sempervivums,  and  Epilobium  rosmarinifolium. 
Then,  after  two  or  three  tedious  hours,  the 
upper  level  is  reached,  and  suddenly  the  northei;ii 
face  of  the  Schlern  leaps  into  view  above  the 
Pine  trees.  This  is  as  dramatic  a  view  as  any 
in  the  Dolomites,  as  the  Schlern  mass  concludes 
in  two  appalling  isolated  needles  of  stark  rock. 
In  those  grim  chines  and  vertical  faces  the  ad- 
venturous may  climb  to  see  Saxifraga  Burseriana, 
S.  squarrosa,  Phyteuma  comosum,  Asplenium 
Seelosii  and  Campanula  Morettiana.  These  two 
last  are  especial  treasures.  They  both  cling  to 
the  tiniest  crevices  of  the  hardest  rock.  The  As- 
]  leniuni  likes  sunshine.  The  Campanula  has  an 
■even  more  marked  preference  for  cooler,  nortlierly 
exposures;  it  is  a  lovely  small  plant,  hairy- 
leaved,  with  big,  dark-blue  flowers,  that  were 
only  a  profuse  promise  when  I  climbed  to  see 
it.  ' 

The  way  to  the  Schlern  winds  round,  along  the 
upper  level,  and  then  again,  up  the  steep  gorge  of 
l!u'  Frotsch,  on  to  the  secondary  level,  above 
which  now  towers  abruptly  the  wall  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  alpine  level,  covering  many  square 
niilfs  in  one  rolling  down  of  meadow,  is  the  largest 
of  all  European  Alps — the  Seiser  Alp — a  sea  of 
C.entians  and  Geums  and  Anemones  in  its  time. 
But  now  wp  are  to  breast  the  long,  sharp  slope 
of  the  Schlern.  It  is  not,  however,  until  we 
emerge  upon  the  high,  undulating  plateau  of  the 
summit  that  we  at  last  arrive  at  anything  of 
very  special  interest.  That  turf,  stretching  in,- 
difinitely  up  and  down  the  distances,  is  mainly 
composed  of  Geums  and  Anemones,  Myosotis 
.".Hestris.  Douglasia  Vitaliana,  Primula  longiflora, 
P.  farinosa.  Ranunculus  rutaefolius,  Gentiana 
Clusii,  G.  angulosa.  Edelweiss,  and  Potentilla 
uitida  in  mats  and  carpets  wherever  the  ground 
i.^^  more  open  and  stony.  The  show  is  marvel- 
lous. Primula  minima  belongs  to  this  mountain, 
too,  and  Andro.sace  llaussmannii  is  to  be  found 
in  its  terrible  walls. 

Neither  of  these,  however,  did  I  find,  but  cun- 
tinued  my  way  exploring  along  the  track  to  the 
Gi-asleiten  Hut.  Valeriana  salinnca  rejoiced  my 
eyes  and  nose  in  the  steep  earth-pans,  and  An- 
dro3:ic6  helvetici  abundantly  compensated  mo  for 
my  failure  to  see  A.  Haussmannii.  One  descends 
and  descends  into  the  Bilreidoch,  and  then 
ascends  once  more  to  the  Grasleiten  Hut.  In 
all  the  southern  cliffs  of  the  Schlern  the  ma-sses 
of  Androsace  hang  like  green  face-sponges,  and 
even  in  the  shingles  are  wide  carpets  of  Poten- 
tilla nitida.  Thla.spi,  too,  occurs  in  the  stone- 
pats,  with  Ranunculus  Seguieri  beginning  higher 
up  on  the  gaunt  Molignon  Pass. 

The  Grasleiten  Hut  sits  in  a  grim  gorge  of 
desolate  cliffs.  Behind  and  above  it  lies  an 
enormous  amphitheatre  of  perfectly  naked 
shingle,  descending  on  every  side,  from  the 
terrible  bare  walls  of  the  Fassa  Dolomites. 
But  all  that  stony  track  is  aglow  with  the  packed 
lilac  loveliness  of  Thlaspi.  Papaver  rhieticum  is 
pushing  up  its  big  lemon  flowers,  and  I  even 
happed  at  last  on  a  strayed  colony  of  Androsace 
Hausmannii  that  had  seeded  down  from  some  in- 
accessible cliff.  For  inaccessible  peaks  and  cliffs 
are  the  normal  home  of  Haussmann's  Androsace, 
and  there  it  grows  ill-temperedly  in  wizened 
little  single  crowns,  depending  from  the  solid 
rock.  In  the  shingle,  however,  it  had  waxed 
fat,  and  made  big  tufts;  its  narrow,  pubescent'' 
grey  leaves  and  its  clusters  of  rose-pink  iuds 
give  it  a  promise  of  extraordinary  attractiveness, 
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which  is  not  quite  fulfilled  by  its  rather  diminu- 
tive white  stars,  when  at  last  they  appear. 

The  next  day  I  adventured  over  snowfields  to 
the  Grasleiten  Pa-ss,  and  thence,  again,  over  yet 
higher,  further  snowfields,  to  the  Antermoja  Pass. 
The  snow  concealed  Ranunculus  purnassifolius, 
and  at  that  great  lieight  the  flowers  were  few. 
Here,  one  is  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Fassa 
Dolomites,  in  a  scene  of  barren  grandeur,  un- 
imaginable and  indescribable.  It  seems  the  king- 
dom of  an  everlasting  silence.  So  one  comes 
round  over  the  shoulder  of  the  pass,  to  find  more 
Thlaspi  glowing  among  the  stones,  and  Andro- 
sace  Hausmannii,  looking  sad  and  poorly  in  the 
rocks.  Over  snowfields  and  shingles  the  track 
(or  its  direction)  descends  and  descends,  until 
it  reaches  a  vast  valley  of  fine  scree,  all  dark 
with  lumps  of  vegetation,  among  which,  how- 
ever, the  most  interesting  plants  are  Gentiana 
brachyphylla  and  Saxifraga  cEesia,  this  latter 
species  in  a  form  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
special  size.  Away  below  this,  again,  one  comes 
to  the  lovely  lonely  little  Antermoja  Lake,  lying 
bright  and  still  and  green  amid  the  tumbled  de- 
solation of  grey  limestone  all  round.  Beyond  it, 
far  away  over  the  ranges,  high  over  the  Val  di 
'Fassa,  that  lies  between,  there  rises  the  superb 
and  terrifying  triangle  of  the  Marmolata,  seen 
sidelong — the  huge  snow-slope,  and  then  the 
awful  6,000  feet  of  its  southern  wall. 

From  the  lake  one  rounds  a  shoulder,  and 
then  drops  down  and  down  and  down  into  the 
Pnron  Valley,  over  limestone  still,  passing  scree- 
patches  all  aglow  with  Thhispi  and  citron-pale 
Papaver  rhmticum,  and  Androsace  Hausmannii 
looking  quite  plebeian  among  the  pebbles ;  until 
at  last  one  comes  suddenly  round  upon  black 
igneous  rock,  to  be  immediately  dazzled  by  the 
violet  splendour  of  Linaria  alpina.  After  which 
the  path  of  the  Duron  Valley  winds  down  and 
down  and  down  in  its  turn,  over  meadows  and 
throui.';h  wood,  until  it  sinks  at  last  into  the  Val 
di  Fassa  at  Campitello.  Reginald  Fairer. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MADRESFIELD   AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 

I  THINK  the  title  which  would  best  describe 
the  scope  and  work  of  a  club  such  as  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article  would  be 
"  Agrihorticultui-al  Club,"  both  elements  playing 
an  important  part  in  its  activities.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  often  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  horticulture  in  favour  of  those  of  its 
more  utilitarian  sister-craft ;  a  tendency  which  is 
apparent  in  the  policy  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
has  truly  as  much  to  do  with  horticulture  as  it 
has  with  the  industries  which  it  ostensibly 
governs;  but  that  is  not  saying  much.  And  why 
should  not  "horticulture"  be  specially  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  the  Board,  instead  of  being 
tacitly  included  under  "agriculture"?  The  two 
industries,  although  closely  allied,  are  clearly 
quite  separate  and  distinct.  Horticulture  is  be- 
coming of  greater  importance  year  by  year ;  more 
labour  is  employed  in  this  service,  more  land 
placed  under  floral  cultivation,  more  results  ob- 
tained from  even  the  same  acreage  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  system  of  intensive  culture. 

There  are,  however,  signs  of  agencies  at  work 
which,  if  rightly  and  wisely  directed,  should 
bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  status 
and  development  of  these  industries.  I  allude, 
for  instance,  to  the  recently  established  Develop- 
ment Fund,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  numerous  experiments  of  a  scientific  nature  in 
horticulture  and  agricultui'e.  The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  experimental  station  in  their 
gardens  at  Wisley  was  established  with  a  similar 
fibjectj  though  in  relation  only  to  horticulture. 


Nature  study,  botany,  gardening,  &c.,  are 
taught  ill  Government  and  council  schools  and 
colleges,  both  day  and  continuation,  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  opportunities  are  offered  to  all 
to  learn  at  least  something  of  these  fascinating 
subjects.  Indeed,  to  me,  as  a  practical  gardener, 
there  appears  even  a  danger  of  overdoing  the 
.scientific  and  theoretical  side  of  horticulture; 
this  is  useless  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  really 
hard,  persistent  practical  work.  Horticulture 
would  never  have  been  brought  to  its  present 
position  had  it  not  been  for  the  unremitting  in- 
dustry and  toil  of  thousands  of  working  gar- 
deners, many  of  whom  had  no  advantage 
whatever  in  the  way  of  scientific  instruction  or 
knowledge. 

The  club  wliich  forms  the  title  of  this  article 
is  run  on  very  "  practical  "  lines,  though  the 
claims  of  science  are  by  no  means  ignored.  The 
founder  of  the  club.  Earl  Beauchamp,  is  also  its 
president,  and  much  of  the  success  it  has  already 
attained  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  initiative,  and 
the  keen  interest  he  takes  in  its  welfare.  The 
president  is  supported  by  a  committee  of  about 
20  practical  men — farmers,  fruit  growers,  gar- 
deners, and  others  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  aims  of  the  club  are  two-fold;  firstly,  to 
induce  the  workers  on  the  land  to  take  a  creative 
and  proprietary  interest  in  their  labour ;  and, 
secondly,  to  increase  their  efficiency.  In  point 
of  fact,  these  two  may  be  taken  as  cause  and 
effect,  for,  with  interest,  there  is  more  energy, 
more  spirit,  greater  intelligence,  than  without  it. 
In  order  to  induce  this  interest,  prizes  are  offered 
for  competitions,  covering  nearly  all  the  work 
done  on  an  ordinary  farm — hedging,  ditching, 
ploughing,  thatching,  mowing,  reaping,  rick- 
building,  hop-drying,  hop-stringing,  fheep 
management,  poultry  keeping,  &c.  There  is  also 
a  veterinary  section,  dealing  with  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  the  common  diseases  of  farm  stock. 

An  agricultural  exhibition  is  held  annually  on 
the  estate  in  connection  w-ith  the  club  ;  this  is 
always  a  red-letter  day  for  the  workers ;  prizes 
are  distributed,  and  a  feust  is  provided  which  no 
one  is  too  proud  to  enjoy.  There  is  also  an 
annual  flower  show,  which  is  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  court ;  prizes  are  offered  for  almost  every 
sort  of  flower,  fruit,  and  vegetable  which  a 
cottager  could  produce.  The  day  of  the  flower 
show  is  the  great  day  of  the  year;  not  only  do 
the  workmen  compete,  but  prizes  are  also  given 
for  needlework,  carving,  &c.,  the  results' of  lung 
busy  winter  evenings  of  the  wives  and  elder 
children.  Then  there  are  competitions  for  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  such  as  butter,  cakes,  honey, 
and  wasps'  nests — this  latter  a  most  useful  class, 
especially  in  such  a  summer  as  the  last.  The 
opportunity  is  taken  to  give  demonstrations  on 
various  useful  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
pruning  of  trees,  in  connection  with  which  a 
special  class  is  held  by  an  expert  in  the  art, 
which  may  be  attended  by  any  one  in  the  dis- 
trict. At  the  end  of  the  session  (three  or  four 
weeks)  a  pruning  exhibition  is  held  in  an  orchard 
within  reach  of  the  club ;  a  competent  fruit 
grower  is  appointed  as  judge,  and  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best-pruned  trees.  Each  com 
petitor  is  distinguished  by  a  letter  attached  to 
his  coat,  and  corresponding  to  that  on  the  trees 
which  he  has  to  prune.  The  trees  are  generally 
Apples  (standard).  Plums,  and  Gooseberries,  or 
sometimes  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Currants,  and 
they  are  chosen  to  present  as  far  as  possible  the 
same  features.  The  competition  begins  punctually 
at  10  a.m.,  without  regard  to  weather,  and  each 
competitor  is  provided  with  steps,  ladder,  saw, 
and  knife.  The  judge  remains  on  the  spot  and 
watches  the  work  throughout,  and  at  1  p.m.  the 
competition  ceases.  The  judging  is  done  by 
points,  which  are  noted  down  during  the  progress 
of  the  pruning,  so  that  the  winner  is  declared  as 


soon  as  the  competition  is  closed.  As  a  rule 
about  15  or  20  lads  compete.  Points  are  given 
for  judgment  as  to  which  branches  to  cut,  skil- 
ful and  expeditious  manipulation,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  when  finished.  The  prun- 
ing demonstration  is  really  of  great  service  to 
orchard  owners,  who  may  thus  have  their  trees 
pruned  free  of  all  charge;  the  work  is  usually 
done  very  well,  as  the  competitors  are  trained 
by  the  hardy  fruit  foreman  at  Madresfield  Court. 
In  case  of  any  damage  being  done,  the  judge  ia 
empowered  at  once  to  stop  any  pruning  if  the 
competitor  appears  incompetent.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  men  themselves  is  still  more  obvious  ; 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be  of  incalculable 
bsnefit  to  them,  especially  to  those  who  will  c.ie 
day  possess  fruit  trees  of  their  own. 

The  theoretical  side  of  horticulture  and  agricul- 
ture is  chiefly  developed  by  means  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  which  take  place  in  winter 
at  the  club  room ;  there  are  also  nature  study 
rambles  in  the  summer.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here  that  this  part  of  the  work  receives  valuable 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  Worcester 
County  Council  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  grant 
of  £150. 

The  recreative  aspect  is  by  no  means  forgotten, 
aid  cricket  in  the  summer,  concerts,  a  few 
dmces,  and  facilities  for  boxing  practice  in  the 
v,-inter,  form  pleasant  diversions.  The  evening 
cf  the  flower  show  is  always  wound  up  by  a 
dance  on  the  lawn,  which  attracts  large  numbeis 
cf  country  people,  and  which  is  always  attended 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  Beauchamp. 

I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
this  club  renders  a  considerable  amount  cf 
real  and  practical  service  to  the  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  indirectly  to  ina 
county  in  general.  The  club,  moreover,  pub- 
lishes a  quarterly  journal,  which  records  l'i3 
transactions  in  an  interesting  way,  and  is  edited 
by  the  estate  agent,  ilr.   Wilson. 

The  secretary  of  the  club  is  I\Ir.  A.  D.  Melvin, 
address  Abbotsford.  Malvern  Link,  Worcester- 
shire, and  the  secretary  of  the  horticultural  sub- 
committee is  Mr.  Crump,  of  Madresfield  Court 
Gardens.  In  case  anyone  would  like  to  hear 
more  of  the  work  of  the  club,  either  of  these 
gentlemen,  would,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  give 
information  on  the  subject.     Owen   Thomas. 


ASVIERBGAN    NOTES. 

RHUS  TOXICODE.NDRON. 

In  my  copy  of  the  Oardcnern'  Chronicle  just 
received,  my  friend  i\Ir.  Divers  writes  (p.  272)  of 
Rhus  Toxicodendron,  and  its  seemingly  non- 
poisonous  character. 

Very  few  seem  to  b:;  injured  by  it  when  the 
plant  is  dormant,  though  this  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  case  always.  For  myself,  I  am  very  sus- 
ceptible at  all  times  to  the  Boison  of  Rhus  and  of 
Primula  obconica. 

Last  summer,  when  the  Rhus  was  just  budding 
forth  with  blood-red  shoots,  four  men  were  em- 
ployed to  root  it  up,  for  unless  given  something 
to  climb  upon,  it  becomes  a  pestiferous  ground 
weed.  These  men  were  seemingly  immune  un'.il 
hot  weathor,  but  when  perspiration  was  free  all 
were  badly  affected.  The  face  swells  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  the  suft'erer  can  scarcely  see,  and 
other  portions  of  the  body  are  also  affected. 

Our  physician  recommended  as  a  remedy  tinc- 
ture of  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  sopped  on  with 
a  soft  cloth.  Each  man  was  cured  in  four  da;  s 
by  the  use  of  this  simple  remedy.  The  Blood- 
root  grows  plentifully  here  with  the  Rhus  in  simi- 
lar situations,  and  a  pint  of  the  tincture  is  ample 
to  effect  a  cure  of  a  serious  case.  Physicians  also 
recommend  the  fluid  extract  of  Grindelia  robust^ 
for  cases  of  poison  from  Rhus  Toxicodendron  ard 
R.  venenata,  the  latter  being  the  worse  of  thd 
tT.-o  species.    E.  0.  Orpet. 
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THE  REMOVAL  OF  TREE  STUMPS. 

The  removal  of  tree  stumps  is  often  necessary, 
as  in  the  conversion  of  old  pasture  into  arable 
land,  and  in  clearing  forest  land.  The  various 
methods  used  generally  entail  considerable 
labour  and  expense.  Recently,  at  Studley 
Horticultural  CoUege,  Warwickshire,  the  writer 
saw    the    first   demonstrations    in    this    country 


each  being  firmly  pressed  home  by  a  wooden 
rod.  A  primer  cartridge  containing  a  detonator 
is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  these,  and  the  bore- 
hole is  filled  with  clay  and  tightly  rammed. 
The  primer  is  either  connected  directly  with  a 
safety  fuse,  or  to  a  high-tension  battery,  by  a 
cable,  and  is  afterwards  fired.  As  dynamite 
strikes  downwards  as  well  as  upwards,  the  effect 
of  the  explosion  is  that  the  roots  ar^J  stump  are 


Fig.    167. —  ODONTOGLOSSUM    CHIONE. 
(Received  R.H.S.  First-class  Certificate  on  November  2i.) 


besides  travelling  and  hotel  expenses.  Three 
men —  an  expert  and  two  labourers  — can  bore 
holes  and  blast  30  sound  stumps  per  day  easily. 
If  the  stumps  are  hollow  in  the  centre,  two  or 
three  bore-holes  are  necessary  for  each  stump, 
and  in  that  case  20  only  can  be  blasted  during 
the  day.  Taking  the  wages  of  two  labourers 
at  2s.  6d.  each  per  day,  the  cost  of  boring  and 
firing  averages  2^d.  per  stump,  exclusive  of  the 
expert's  fee.  The  expert's  fee  increases  the 
cost  by  about  2s.  per  stump. 

The  explosive  used  is  Nobel's  dynamite,  in 
the  form  of  cartridges,  costing  Q^d.  per  lb.  The 
average  quantity  used  for  each  stump  is  between 
2  lbs.  and  3  lbs.  (about  20  to  30  cartridges),  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  explosive  is  not  more  than 
2j.  6d.  per  stump.  The  detonators  and  fuses 
required  only  cost  a  few  pence.  Summing  up,. 
the  cost  per  stump  is  : — 

s.  d. 


of  the  American  method  of  blasting,  which  may 
Le  described  as  follows : 

A  hole  is  bored  with  a  long  auger  or  crowbar 
in  a  sloping  direction  from  one  side  of  the 
stump  to  its  base,  generally  from  2^  feet  to 
3|  feet  deep.  The  bore-hole  is  cleaned  out,  and 
a     number     of    dynamite     cartridges     inserted, 


all  either  ejected  or  loosened,  30  that  they  can 
be  easily  removed  by  hand. 

The  American  method  is  less  costly  and  more 
speedy  than  the  methods  hitherto  used  in  Eng- 
land in  removing  stumps.  If  there  is  no  man 
on  the  estate  qualified  to  handle  explosives,  an 
expert  must  be  employed  at  about  £1  per  day. 


Expert's  fee     

...     2 

0 

Cost  of  boring 

...     0 

24 

Cost  of  explosive 

...     2 

6 

Detonators  and  fuse  ... 

...     0 

% 

5  6 
Misfires  and  partial  removal  of  stump  may 
require  fresh  borings  and  further  charges  of  ex- 
plosive, so  increasing  the  cost.  By  employing  a 
skilled  estate  hand  capable  of  using  explosives 
instead  of  an  expert,  the  expense,  however,  is 
greatly  diminished. 

By  the  old  method  of  grubbing  and  jacking, 
stumps  were  removed  at  Studley  some  time 
ago  at  the  high  cost  of  about  £2  5s.  each 
butt,  and  even  then  success  was  only  par- 
tial. In  another  case,  on  an  estate  in  Norfolk,, 
where  an  old  pasture  was  converted  into  a  plan- 
tation of  mixed  trees,  trenching  at  the  cost  of 
£18  per  acre  had  to  be  resorted  to  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  roots  and  stumps  of  old  trees. 
In  this  case  it  would  liave  been  much  cheaper 
to  have  removed  the  stumps  by  blasting.  The 
demonstrations  at  Studley  showed  that  both 
sound  and  unsound  stumps  could  be  successfully 
blasted,  and  whole  trees— an  Apple  and  an  Oalv 
— were  also  uprooted  by  the  same  method  with 
equal  success,  using  only  one  bore-hole  and  about 
the  same  charge  of  explosive.  The  timber  or 
the  trees  so  treated,  however,  is  very  much  split, 
so  that  blasting  is  only  advisable  when  the  tim- 
ber is  considered  of  little  vahie. 

The  particular  explosives  used  are  unaffected 
by  damp,  and,  in  consequence,  the  method  is 
applicable  in  both  wet  and  dry  situations. 
Kiring  the  charges  was  done  at  the  demonstra- 
tions mostly  by  ladies,  and  a  photographer  was 
able  to  get  sufficiently  near  to  obtain  photo- 
graphs of  the  effect  of  the  explosion  without 
danger.  The  principal  recommendations  of  this 
method,  therefore,  are  cheapness,  effectiveness, 
and  safety. 

Stumps  may  also  be  removed  without  blasting 
by  the  following  method,  which  is,  however, 
only  applicable  when  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy. 
A  trench  is  dug  round  the  tree  at  a  short 
distance,  cutting  through  the  roots,  and  the 
surface  soil  is  removed.  The  tree  is  then 
pulled  down  by  means  of  a  strong  rope  attached 
to  the  top,  and  the  stump,  with  some  of  the 
roots,  is  removed  at  the  same  time.  Where  this 
method  is  followed,  the  extra  timber  obtained  is 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  felling  the  tree, 
and  the  ground  is  cleared  of  stumps.  A.  /'. 
Ijong,  Cambridije. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CHIONE. 

OiiR  illustration  (fig.  167)  represents  the  in- 
Hurescence  of  tho  beautiful  Odontoglossum  Chiorie, 
for  which  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.,  Plumpton  Hall,  Mnii- 
chester  (gr.  Mr.  Woodhouse),  was  awarded  a 
First-class  Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  the  21st  ult.  A  similar 
award  was  given  to  0.  Thais,  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Lee.  Both  were  of  unknown  parentage,  but  tho 
form  of  the  lip  and  fine  texture  of  the  flower 
of  0.  Chione  .suggest  that  0.  Lambeauianum 
(Holfese  X  cri.spum)  was  one  of  the  parents.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  bright  claret-purple,  the  front 
of  the  lip  and  the  tips  and  margins  of  the  sepals, 
and  petals  being  pure  white,  whilst  the  crest  la 
yellow  and  red. 
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ROSE  IBIE.  HECTOR  LEUILLIOT. 
The  accompanying  photograph  (see  fig.  168) 
may  be  of  interest  in  view  of  the  recent  discus- 
sion in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  of  the 
merits  of  this  beautiful  Rose.  Our  platits  of 
]\Iine.  Hector  Leuillict  grow  splendidly,  trained 
up  rustic  poles  8  feet  high.  We  have  three 
beds,  each  6  feet  in  diameter,  planted  with 
tlie  variety,  there  being  three  plants  in  each 
bed.  They  generally  furnish  a  supply  of 
blooms  through  the  greater  part  of  the  .sc;.u:i. 


and  mid-winter  blooms  cannot  be  had  without 
considerable  heat  now  that  the  {growth  has  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  show  the  flower-buds.  If 
hurried,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  a  large  number 
of  the  shoots  coming  blind. 

Grafting  should  be  done  all  through  the  mcnth 
of  December.  I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  re- 
marks last  month  that  the  Dwarf  PoIyantl-„i 
varieties  Jessie,  Phyllis,  Mrs.  W.  Cutbush, 
Orleans  and  ( thcrs  have  some  good  shcots  suit- 
able for  grafting  now  that  the  blooms  are  over. 
If  secured  before  much  frost  occurs  these  shoots 
may    ba    used    for    grafting.       Our    p'an    is    to 


Fig.  i6S. — rose  mme.  hector  leuilliot  in  sir  rufus  is.\acs's  garden,  foxhill,  reading. 


The  old  wood  is  thinned  out  every  year,  as  the 
plants  make  plenty  of  young  shoots,  which  are 
trained  in.  Our  soil  is  a  very  stiff,  cold  clay, 
being  especially  favourable  to  mildew,  but  seldom 
is  this  variety  attacked  by  the  disease.  I  think 
the  flowers  have  been  finer  this  year  than  ever, 
plenty  of  sunshine  suiting  the  variety.  E.  B.. 
Foxhill  Gardens,  Heading. 

ROSES   UNDER  GLASS. 

Ihe    earliest    plants   may    now   be    afforded    a 

slightly  higher  temperature,  and  another  batch 

brought  in  for  a  succession.  Those  that  are  being 

forced   should  be  breaking  into  active  growth, 


trim  off  a  few  of  the  coarser  leaves,  and  rroft 
in  the  form  known  as  green  cr  herbaceous  graft- 
ing. Any  small  piece  of  wood  will  suffice,  and 
the  scion  may  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  small 
wedge.  This  is  simply  slipped  into  a  correspond- 
ing slit,  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  stock,  and  then 
stock  and  scion  are  bound  together.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  side  or  crown  grafting,  can  be  done 
very  quickly,  and  seldom  fails.  Plants  raised  in 
this  manner  will  be  ready  to  bed  out  next  May, 
and  will  be  a  mass  of  blossom  from  the  end  of 
June  until  frost  sets  in.  I  would  greatly  prefer 
to  plant  all  out  and  repot  any  that  are  wanted  for 
the   purpose   to  the   usual   plan   of   grow-ing   the 


Roses  in  pots  from  the  first.  They  develop  a 
larger  mass  of  roots  when  planted  out  than  when 
gro'ivn  in  pots. 

Although  Standard  Briars  may  be  planted 
early,  it  is  wiser  to  delay  the  planting  of  dwarfs 
until  the  spring,  the  stocks  being  safest  when 
bedded  in  the  soil  during  winter.     Practice. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

THE    PHLOX. 

The  border  Phlox,  P.  decussata.  is  easily 
grown,  and  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  cuttings, 
or  by  division,  the  hist  operaii  .n  being  done  in 
the  spring.  The  best  plants  tliat  1  have  seen  dur- 
ing recent  years  were  at  Miss  Willmott's  garden 
at  Great  Warley.  There  the  soil  is  well  prepared 
for  them,  and  ample  space  is  allowed  for  their 
development.  But  the  finest  examples  of  this 
handsome  garden  plant  that  I  have  seen  were  in 
the  nurseries  of  tjohn  and  James  Eraser  at  Lea 
Bridge,  nearly  50  years  ago.  These  famous  nur- 
serymen objected  to  the  clumsy  method  of  divi- 
sion, as  not  likely  to  give  the  best  results,  and 
they  propagated  their  plants  with  two  objects : 
first,  to  produce  saleable  specimens  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  their  customers ;  and, 
Eocondly,  to  make  a  display  in- their  nursery  such 
as  would  show  the  plants  to  the  best  advantage 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  garden. 

Every  plant  they  sold  was  propagated  from  a,: 
cutting,  and  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the  shoots  for  the  purpose.  A  great  number  of 
cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  a  single  root-stock 
if  it  be  lifted  from  the  open  garden  at  the  present 
time  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  a  heated  pit. 
If  a  greenliouse  is  selected,  the  plant  should  be 
potted,  but  in  the  case  of  the  heated  pit  it  may 
be  either  planted  out  or  placed  in  puts,  as  may 
be  convenient.  The  object  in  either  case  is 
to  obtain  good,  strong  cuttings  in  JIarch.  I  am 
now  potting .  up  a  plant  of  each  variety  for  the 
p.urpose.  I  do  not  grow  many  suits,  as  I  consider 
a  dozen  sufficient,-,and  plant  six  plants  of  each. 
In  this  case  12  6-iiich  flower-pots  are  required, 
and  the  plants  are  potted  firmly  in  good  soil.  I 
follow  carefully  the  system  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Eraser,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
improve  upon  it.  When  the  growths  are 
about  2  inches  in  _le;iL(th  they  should  be 
tak  •  I  I  r  \  Iih"';;a  heel,  and  each  one  in- 
f  .i;,'  I  ,i,,ii  ,ii.,ly  in  a  small  "  60  "  flower-pot. 
Til '\  will  siMiii  form  roots,  and  the  more  readily 
if  a  little  bottom  heat  is  provided.  Each  plant, 
when  well  established,  .should  be  repotted  into  a 
5-iiich  pot, .  and  these  plants,  if  well  grown  and 
afforded  occasional  applications  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  will  each  give  a  handsome  spike  of 
flowers.  Plants  grown  in  this  manner  are  excel- 
lent subjects  for  placing  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, and  those  who  have  not  practised  this 
system  of  culture  should  give  it  a  trial.  From 
the  nurseryman's  point  of  view,  no  better  plants 
could  possibly  be  sent  out  to  customers ;  but  I 
was  thinking  of  gardeners  and  amateurs  ;  as  the 
trade  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. It  may  not  be  convenient  to  amateurs 
to  attend  to  Phloxes  in  pots  during  the  summer, 
therefore  it  is  as  well  to  plant  them  out  in  the 
open  garden  in  beds  if  possible,  at  about  12  inches 
apart.  This  distance  will  not  be  sufficient  after 
they  have  grown  for  a  season.  The  Phlox  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  the  soil  should  be  worked  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  and  well  enriched 
with  manure.  The  plants  must  be  replanted  into 
beds  or  borders  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  each 
plant  may  be  allowed  to  carry  from  three  to  five 
stems.  Specimens  that  were  allowed  to  flower  in 
pots  should  also  be  planted  out  as  advised  The 
summer  treatment  of  border  Phloxes  is  of  primary 
importance ;  few  plants  suffer  so  much  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  owing  to  their  tendency  to  make  a  large 
mass  of  roots  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Hoeing  between  the  rows  serves  to  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  to  a  considerable  extent;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient.     The  best  plan  is  to  mulch 
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the  roots  with  decayed  manure,  and  then  to 
water  well  Two  copious  waterings  in  one  week 
are  batter  than  driblets  every  day.  I  also  prefer 
to  use  water  that  has  stood  in  a  tank  for  at  least 
a  day  in  the  open  air ;  in  most  gardens  water 
comes  direct  from  the  main,  and  is  very  cold. 
Use  a  water-can  with  a  rose.  Raising  Phloxes 
from  seed  is  interesting  work.  It  th3  seed  is 
saved  indiscriminately,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  seedlings  may  be  as  good  as  the  parents,  but 
few  or  none  better  or  different  in  colour..  Cross- 
fertilising  is  necessary  to  obtain  good  results. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  February  in  a  little 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  should  be  placed  singly  in  small 
pots.  Repot  the  plants  into  larger  receptacles  in 
due  course,  and,  with  good  treatment,  the  plants 
will  each  give  a  flowering  spike  the  same  season. 
They  should  be  planted  out  early  in  May  in  good 
soil  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  apart,  as 
advised  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  Many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Phlox  have  been  raised 
during  recent  years  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent,  with  most  symmetrical  spikes,  and 
the  form  of  the  flowers  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
siredfrom  a  florist's  point  of  view.  The  Phlox 
may  well  lay  claim  to  the  very  highest  position 
amongst  flowers  beloved  of  the  old  florists.  The 
colours  are  so  rich  and  varied,  the  corolla  quite 
circular,  and  the  perfume  is  delicious.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  list  of  the  best 
varieties  down  to  12,  therefore  I  have  enumerated 
18,  with  their  colours  : — Antonin  Mercie,  lilac  or 
pale  lavender ;  Baron  von  Dedem.  orange-scarlet, 
or  blood-red,  as  described  by  the  raiser;  Beran- 
ger,  pale  rose,  changing  to  white ;  Coquelicot, 
orange-scarlet,  still  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  ; 
Dr.  Konigshofer,  orange  scarlet,  with  blood-red 
eye,  superior  to  Coquelicot ;  Dove,  white,  with 
pink  centre ;  Elisabeth  Campbell,  distinct  salmon 
colour;  Frau  Antonin  Buchner.  perhaps  the  best 
white  variety ;  General  Van  Heutsz,  bright  sal- 
mon-red ;  George  A.  Strohlein,  orange-scarlet, 
with  dark '  eye ;  Goliath,  very  tall  grower,  car- 
mine, dark-red  centre;  Gruppenkiinigin,  very  fine 
rose-pink ;  Le  Jladhi,  the  best  of  the  bluish- 
purple  varieties ;  Mme.  Paul  Dutrie,  soft  pink, 
suffused  with  white ;  Mrs.  Oliver,  salmon  with 
white  centre ;  Selma,  pink,  with  a  reddish-pink 
eyo ;  Sheriff  Ivory,  salmon-tinted  buff  ;  Tapis 
Blanc,  a  fine  dwarf  white  variety.     Jaa.  Douglas. 


MUTISIA. 

A  DECIDEDLY  uncommon  climbing  plant 
flowered  very  freely  in  the  autumn  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is  Mutisia 
Clematis  (see  figure  in  daidtntrs'  C'liiouicle, 
June  26,  1909,  p.  415),  which  is  altogether  a 
more  vigorous  grower  than  its  better-known 
relative,  Mutisia  decurrens,  from  which  it 
also  differs  widely  in  other  particulars.  In 
M.  Clematis,  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  ter- 
minated by  branching  tendrils,  which  cling  to 
any  support  within  reach.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  foliage  is  that  of  a  leguminous  plant,  a  re- 
semblance which  is  increased  by  the  leaflets 
being  clothed  miderneath  with  fine,  silky  hairs. 
At  Kew,  the  main  branches  of  this  Mutisia  are 
trained  to  a  wire  stretched  between  two  of  the 
pillars  supporting  the  structure  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  ground,  and  from  these  the 
minor  shoots  hang  down  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  flowers  »re  very  singular  and  totally 
dissimilar  from  the  Gazanialike  blossoms  of 
Mutisia  decurrens.  Those  of  M.  Clematis  hang 
directly  downwards,  suspended  by  slender  pedi- 
cels several  inches  in  length.  The  basal  portion  of 
the  flower  consists  of  large  bracts  forming  an  in- 
volucre, from  the  mouth  of  which  the  bright-red 
petals  protrude.  The  flower  never  expands  to  the 
same  extent  as  Mutisia  decurrens.  Indeed,  when 
developed  to  its  utmost,  it  appears  to  be  but  par- 


tially opened.  Despite  this  fact,  Mutisia  Clematis 
is  decidedly  attractive  when  in  bloom,  and, 
withal,  so  distinct  that  it  can  be  recommended  as 
a  climber  for  a  large  structure,  or  for  out-of  door 
culture  in  the  more  favoured  parts  of  the'  country. 
It  does  not  appear  to  die  of^  suddenly,  as  often 
happens  in  the  case  of  Mutisia  decurrens.  By  no 
means  a  new  plant,  for  the  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening gives  the  date  of  its  introduction  as  1859, 
Mutisia  Clematis  is  still  difficult  to  obtain  from 
nurseries. 

Mutisia  decurrens,  already  mentioned,  is,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  showiest  member 
of  the  genus.  It  is  of  a  climbing  habit,  but  much 
less  vigorous  than  il.  Clematis.  The  stems  are 
of  a  peculiar  wiry  nature,  and  the  strap-shaped 
leaves  have  their  midrib  prolonged  into  a  wiry 
tendril  capable  of  taking  hold  of  any  support. 
This  feature  is  particularly  noticeable  when  the 
shoots  are  scrambling  over  a  neighbouring  shrub 
— a  situation  that,  as  a  rule,  it  seems  to  prefer. 
The  flower-heads  are  quite  4  inches  in  diameter, 
the  ray  florets  being  of  a  rich,  brilliant-orange 
colour,  and  those  of  the  disc  yellow.  This  Mutisia 
is  a  native  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Richard  Pearce,  of  tuberous  Begonia 
fame,  when  travelling  in  South  America  for 
Messrs.  Veitch.  It  will  grow  and  flower  well  out- 
of-doors  in  many  of  the  milder  parts  of  tliis  coun- 
try; but  even  when  apparently  flourishing,  it  has 
an  miaccountable  habit  of  dying  off  suddenly. 

Another  species  which  has  flowered  in  this 
country  is  Mutisia  ilicifolia.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  spiny,  and  the  flowers  are  usually 
pink,  with  a  yellow  disc.  The  stems  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a  cobweb-like  tomentum.  It  is  ques- 
tionable if  this  species  is  now  in  cultivation. 
Many  others  are  known  to  botanists,  but  the  only 
two  species  that  are  likely  to  be  obtained  iji  a 
living  state  are  Jl.  Clematis  and  M.  decurrens. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Andean  region 
of  South  America  are  so  different  from  those  ex- 
perienced in  this  country  as  to  account  for  the 
difliculty  attending  the  culture  of  these  Mutisias. 
They  thrive  best  in  the  more  humid  atmosphere 
of  the  West  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  need 
a  fairly  cool  medium  in  which  to  root. 

The  Mutisias  belong  to  the  vast  family  of  Com- 
positie,  and  have  as  a  near  relative  Barnadesia 
rosea,  of  which  I  remember  seeing  an  excellent 
specimen  at  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin, 
during  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Burbidgo.      11'. 


SCOTLAND. 

A     GARDENKRS     LONG     SERVICE. 

Mr.  Andrew  D.widson,  who  for  the  long 
period  of  50  years  has  occupied  the  post  of  head 
gardener  at  Cairngall,  Aberdeenshire,  has  just 
retired  from  service. 

Born  at  Summerfield,  Aberdeen,  over  80  years 
ago,  Mr.  Davidson  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
Lochhead,  Aberdeen,  a  part  of  which  estate  now 
forms  the  Westbnrn  Public  Park.  After  a  short 
period  as  a  journeyman  in  and  around  that  city, 
Mr.  Davidson  obtained  an  appointment  as  under 
gardener  at  Ellon  Castle,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  accepted 
the  post  of  head  gardener  at  Cairngall.  There 
he  has  since  remained,  a  most  capable,  skilful 
and  honoured  servant.  As  a  judge  at  local  and 
other  shows,  Mr.  Davidson's  services  were  much 
in  demand.  He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  Volun- 
teer, having  joined  the  corps  known  as  the 
Buchan  Rifles,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
quartermaster-sergeant,  retiring  after  34  years 
service.  For  50  years  he  has  acted  as  parish 
librarian.  Mr.  Davidson  is  still  hale,  both  in 
mind  and  body. 

A      SEEDSMAN'S     ESTATE. 
Among  the  inventories  of  estates  lodged  during 
November  with   the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Perthshire 
is    that    of    Mr.    .lames    Alexander,    seedsman, 
Perth.     It  is  stated  as  £2,709. 


I'ERTHSHIRE  FRUIT  GROWERS  ANI> 
THE  INSURANCE-  BILL. 
At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  various 
associations  of  fruit  growers  in  Perthshire  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  the  Insurance  Bill,  should 
it  become  law  in  its  present  form,  was  discussed 
a  few  days  ago.  Those  present  were  from  the 
Blairgowrie  and  Rattray  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  Stormont  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Alyth  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Kirrie- 
muir Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  others 
from  fruit-growing  firms  in  Blairgowrie.  Ex- 
Bailie  Adamson,  of  the  Blairgowrie  and  Rattray 
Association,  presided.  After  full  consideration, 
resolutions  urging  amendments  were  agreed  to, 
and  copies  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  local  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  with  the  request  that 
they  endeavour  to  secure  the  alterations. 
The  resolutions  include  proposals  that  the  tramp 
class  largely  employed  at  the  fruit-picking  season 
should  be  excluded  ;  that  fruit  pickers  not  com- 
prised in  the  tramp  class  should  only  come  under 
the  Act  in  cases  where  they  are  already  insured. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  weekly  contribu- 
tion should  be  3d.  for  the  employer  and  3d.  for 
the  picker,  irrespective  of  wages,  the  former 
being  put  at  3d.  instead  of  4d.  on  account  of  tho 
intermittent  character  of  the  work,  and  to 
divide  the  sum  better  where  there  are  different 
employers  in  course  of  the  week ;  and  that  the 
fruit  grower  should  retain  Id.  per  day  per  week 
from  each  picker  until  the  total  subscription  be 
deducted.  If  the  picker  should  remain  with  the 
grower  two  days  in  a  week  2d.  would  be  de- 
ducted ;  if  the  picker  be  employed  with  another 
grower  that  week  for  one  day  Id.  would  be 
retained. 

EDINBURGH  SEED  TRADE  ASSISTANTS' 
DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed 
Trade  Assistants,  this  being  the  17th  of  such 
events,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December  1, 
in  the  Royal  British  Hotel,  Edinburgh.  Jlr, 
J.  H.  J.  Young  presided  over  the  company,  and 
tliere  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  members  of 
the  trade  and  their  friends  present.  The  toast 
of  "The  Seed  'J'rade  Assistants"  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fife,  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
Mr.  Fife  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try, and  said  that  he  considered  that  its  value 
to  the  public  was  hardly  sufficiently  understood. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  it,  and  impressed  upon  the  young  men 
the  necessity  of  putting  all  their  energy  into 
their  occupation  if  they  wished  to  be  successful. 

The  other  leading  toast  was  that  of  the  "  Seed 
and  Nursery  Trade,"  the  duty  of  proposing 
which  devolved  upon  Mr.  J.  Alexander.  He 
remarked  that  the  seeds  which  gardeners  could 
buy  in  Edinburgh  30  years  ago  could  not  compare 
with  those  now  offered  by  the  seedsmen  of  the 
city.  The  chairman,  in  replying,  spoke  highly 
of  the  generally  honourable  manner  in  which 
the  seed  trade  vas  conducted. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS      IN      EDINBURGH 
AND    GLASGOW    PARKS. 

The  opportunities  afforded  by  the  con.servatory 
at  the  Saughton  Park,  Edinburgh,  for  the  dis- 
])lay  of  flowers  are  being  fully  taken  advantage 
of  by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  and  at  present  there 
is  a  most  attractive  show  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
the  large  hall  of  the  conservatory  and  its  an- 
nexes. 

In  the  Glasgow  parks  the  usual  displays  have 
also  been  made,  and  the  quality  of  the  plants  and 
blooms  has  been  very  fine.  At  Camphill,  Toll- 
cross,  Glasgow  Green,  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
other  parks  containing  winter  gardens  there  have 
been  splendid  displays,  and  Mr.  James  Whitton, 
the  superintendent  of  the  City  Parks  is  to  be 
congratulated.      Correspondent. 
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The  Week' s  Work. 


THE    OKCHID    HOUSES. 


Scale  Insects.— The  principal  work  needing 
attention  at  the  present  time  is  the  washing  and 
cleansing  of  the  plants.  The  resting  season 
offers  a  favourable  opportunity  to  do  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  grower  is  enabled  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  work  than  would  be  possible  at 
other  times  during  the  year.  The  exhausting 
effects  of  various  parasites  upon  the  j  iaiits  are 
not  sufficiently  considered  by  some  cultivators. 
Few  collections  are  free  from  white  scale,  a 
troublesome  insect  which  establishes  itself  on 
the  leaves,  and  under  the  outer  sheaths  of  the 
growths  of  Cattleyas  and  other  species.  Wher- 
ever this  scale  establishes  itself  the  result  is 
yellow  spots  upon  the  foliage.  The  destruction 
and  removal  of  this  pest  may  be  easily  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  many  safe  in- 
secticides now  on  the  market,  and,  now  that  time 
can  be  spared,  every  plant  should  be  examined, 
and  the  leaves  and  bulbs  made  scrupulously 
clean.  Where  the  pest  is  very  numerous  the 
outer  sheaths  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be 
stripped  off,  and,  after  the  insecticide  has  been 
applied,  a  small,  pointed  stick  should  be  used  to 
remove  the  scales.  This  cleansing  process,  even 
when  trusted  to  careful  and  reliable  men,  is 
difficult  to  carry  out  without  causing  some  in- 
jury to  the  plants,  but  the  least  damage  occurs 
when  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  time  when 
the  growths  are  fully  matured.  The  distichous- 
leaved  Orchids  are  subject  to  attack  by  both 
white  and  brown  scale  insects,  whilst  Cym- 
bidiums,  Coelogynes,  and  a  few  other  Orchidsare 
often  infested.  Large  specimen  plants  with 
leaves  crowded  together,  are  the  most  difficult 
to  cleanse. 

Thrips.- Tlirips  are  often  troublesome  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  especially  in  the  warmer 
houses,  when  a  considerable  amount  of  fire-heat 
has  to  be  employed  to  maintain  the  requisite 
temperatures.  This  troublesome  pest  seems  to 
hang  about  the  plants,  lodging  in  the  centres 
of  any  young,  tender  growths,  markings  on  the 
leaves  denoting  its  presence.  This  pest  should 
be  kept  in  check  by  treating  the  plants  with  some 
safe  vapourising  compound  at  regular  intervals. 
Before  fumigating,  close  the  house  early,  damp 
the  bare  spaces  freely,  and  allow  the  tempera- 
lure  to  rise,  which  will  be  an  inducement  for 
the  insects  to  leave  such  hiding  places  as  the 
vapour  cannot  readily  enter.  When  using  these 
strong  nicotine  preparations,  remember  that  two 
mild  applications,  at  an  interval  of  about  one 
Iriur,  are  quite  as  effective,  and  safer,  than  one 
Iff  greater  strength. 

Other  Insects. — Many  other  insects  attack 
Orchids,  including  woodlice,  snails,  slugs,  ants, 
and  cockroaches  and  the  following  methods  are 
useful  for^  capturing  and  destroying  these 
pests.  Woodlice,  which  cause  much  damage 
to  the  tender,  young  roots,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  placing  Potatos  cut  in  halves,  about 
the  plants  and  on  the  compost  as  traps, 
o.xamining  these  at  night  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, till  the  woodlice  are  all  destroyed.  The 
creatures  are  often  disturbed  by  the  watering, 
which  causes  them  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
compost,  when  they  may  be  easily  captured. 
Snails  and  slugs  may  be  trapped  by  Lettuce  or 
Cabbage  leaves,  sliced  Potatos  or  Carrots,  and 
bran  in  small  saucers,  placing  these  about  the 
houses  amongst  the  plants.  With  the  aid  of  a 
lamp  the  cultivator  should  search  diligently  for 
these  pests  at  night.  In  the  cool  houses  where 
slugs  and  snails  are  often  most  troublesome,  the 
flower  spikes  of  Odontoglossums,  Odontiodas, 
and  other  Or<liids  of  their  type,  may  be  pro- 
tected as  they  are  pushing  forth  by  a  band  of 
cotton  wool  woinid  around  the  base  of  the  flower 
stalk.  The  safest  plan  in  the  case  of  rare  and 
valuable  plants  is  to  place  them  on  inverted 
pots,  stood  in  pans  of  water  ;  even  then  a  con- 
.<-.tant  watch  is  necessary,  as  small  slugs  and 
snails  often  hide  themselves  in  the  potting  ma- 
terials.    Cockroaches  and  crickets  may  be  kept 


under  by  using  "  Beetawline,"  which  may  be 
purchased  from  the  sundriesmen.  Ants  may  be 
destroyed  after  first  attracting  them  to  sponges 
wetted  and  filled  with  sugar,  or  by  sprinkling 
the  latter  about  their  haunts,  and  when  they  are 
feeding  .spraying  them  with  a  strong  solutioa  of 
XL-All  insecticide. 


Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  should  not  be  placed' 
too  near  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  A  strict  look-out 
should  be  kept  for  symptoms  of  damping  in  the 
foliage,   which  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  de   Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbuiy  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Indoor  Temperatures. — We  have  already 
experienced  wintry  weath^er,  and  must  guard 
against  the  temperatures  in  the  glasshouses  fall- 
ing below  the  minimum,  both  during  the  day  and 
at  night  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to  consider-  that 
in  mild  weather  this  matter  is  one  of  small 
importance ;  weather  conditions  must  constantly 
be  watched,  and  stoking  be  done  carefully. 
Too  much  fire-heat  should  not  be  maintained 
during  the  dull  and  sunless  period  of  the  year ; 
it  weakens  the  vitality  of  the  plants  to  a  serious 
degree,  and  favours  the  spi'ead  of  insect  pests. 
In  sunnier  climates,  such  as  Canada  and  the 
Northern  United  States,  where  the  air  is  clearer, 
and  the  periods  of  bright  sunshine  longer  than 
in  any  part  of  England,  it  is  practicable  to 
maintain  higher  temperatures  in  the  glasshouses 
in  wintei-.  even  although  the  atmosphere  outside 
is  colder  than  ours. 

The  Stove.— For  purposes  of  heating,  it  is 
desirable  to  classify  stove  plants  under  two  heads 
— a  difference  of  5°  Fahr.  being  made  between 
them,  both  day  and  night.  An  "  intermediate  " 
stove  house  is,  of  course,  a  great  convenience, 
especially  in  the  winter.  Here  the  night  tem- 
perature may  range  from  55°  to  60°  at  the  time 
of  making  up  the  fires,  and  these  should  be 
started  again  very  early  in  the  morning.  During 
the  day,  the  temperature  may  be  increased  by 
10°,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  house  should  be 
ventilated.  Atmospheric  moisture  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  heat  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  remembered  that  a  very 
hot,  dry  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  such 
pests  as  White  Scale,  Thrips,  and  Red  Spider. 
A  house,  such  as  the  one  described,  is  suitable 
for  growing  winter-flovv<Ming  Begonias,  and  the 
forcing  of  bulbs  and  plants  where  a  special 
forcing  pit  is  not  available.  In  the  warmer 
stove,  the  temperature  should  be  increased  by 
5°  at  night,  and  10°  during  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine.  This  house  would 
be  suitable  for  such  plants  as  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias.  and  Ixoras ;  Alocasias  and  other 
aroids  will  also  thrive  well  in  it.  Codijeums  will 
grow  well  in  either  of  the  temperatures  named, 
but  are  best  kept  in  the  warmer  house.  Space 
should  be  economised,  and  as  much  light 
as  possible  admitted  by  pruning  some  of 
the  more  luxuriant  growths,  from  such  sub- 
jects as  Allamandas,  Stephanotis,  and  Cleroden- 
drons.  Bougainvillea  glabra  may  be  wintered  at 
the  warmer  end  of  the  house,  but  the  roots 
must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Caladiums  should 
be  wintered  in  the  warm  stove  if  possible  and 
kept  quite  dry.  In  the  case  of  all  the  plants, 
the  watering  should  be  regulated  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  requirements.  Shrubby 
evergreens  need  a  good  deal  of  water,  and  often 
do  not  get  sufficient.  Ixoras,  too,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  droop  or  flag  for  want  of  moisture. 
Plants  which  are  wholly  or  partially  deciduous 
do  not  need  much  water  whilst  at  rest. 

The  Greenhouse. — I  have  recently  given 
particulars  regarding  the  temperatures  in  the 
greenhouses,  advising  that  they  should  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
rule  that  during  frosty  weather  5°  above  freezing 
point,  in  the  morning,  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
In  the  case  of  houses  which  are  exposed  to  the 
full  blast  of  a  north,  north-east,  or  east  wind,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  cover  up  the  windward  side 
with  the  brown  sheeting  which  is  now  so  much 
used.  This  may  be  obtained  in  pieces  of  any  size 
or  shape,  and  will  quickly  repay  the  initial  ex- 
pense by  the  efficient  protection  afforded  to  the 
plants.  It  will  last,  with  ordinary  care,  about 
three  seasons.  Hooks  and  eyes  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  nails  for  fixing  the  sheets,  the 
nails  being  destructive  to  the  sheeting  and  un- 
sightly. Plants  of  permanent  growth  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  overcrowded  ;  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  make  use  of  shelves  wherever  possible, 
and  thus  save  room.       Tender  plants,  such   as 
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By  John  Du.nn,  Kilchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Garden?, 

Windsor. 

Carrots  in  Pits.— If  an  early  supply  of 
young  Carrots  is  desired,  a  sowing  should  be  made 
as  near  the  middle  of  December  as  possible.  If 
unhealed  brick  pits  are  available  for  the  purpose, 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  the  result.  The  pit 
should  be  thoroughly  cleared  out  and  a  fresh  bed 
of  leaves  introduced,  so  that  a  mild  and  lasting 
bottom  heat  may  be  obtained.  The  leaves  should 
be  at  least  4  feet  deep,  in  order  to  provide  suffi- 
cient warmth  for  the  Carrots  all  through  the 
winter.  They  should  be  placed  in  the  pit  to 
ferment  for  a  .short  time  before  they  are  made 
into  a  bed.  W'hen  they  have  been  turned  and 
trodden  tightly  so  that  no  sinking  takes  place, 
they  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  sifted 
soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  the  top  being  within 
1  foot  of  the  glass.  It  is  a  mistake  to  make  the 
soil  too  light  or  to  leave  it  loose  on  the  bed.  If 
moderately  dry,  it  may  be  beaten  with  the  back 
of  a  wooden  rake  and  made  level  with  the  samo 
implement.  The  seeds  should  then  be  sown 
broadcast  and  covered  lightly  with  fine,  sifted 
soil,  which  should  be  moist,  so  that  no  water  will 
be  needed  until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  a 
gentle  watering  should  be  given  through  a  fine- 
rose  can.  Rain  water  should,  if  possible,  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  A  covering  of  some  kind 
should  be  provided  for  use  in  frosty  weather. 
The  young  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold 
draughts,  and  they  should  be  thinned  to  2  inches 
apart  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
For  the  fir.*t  sowing  select  Parisian  Forcing  and 
afterwards  Early  Ge"m  and  Scarlet  Horn.  Radishes 
are  sometimes  sown  amongst  early  Carrots,  but 
this  is  not  a  good  practice,  as  the  Radishes  often 
spoil  the  Carrots.  It  is  better  to  grow  the 
Radishes  by  themselves,  treating  them  ir  the 
same  way  as  the  Carrots. 

Lettuces. — Lettuce  plants  in  pits  will  re- 
quire careful  attenticn  for  the  next  two  months. 
When  the  weather  is  fine,  air  should  be  given 
freely  by  tilting  the  lights;  during  very  mild 
weather  air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
frames  all  night.  Stir  the  soil  frequently  with  a 
small  hoe  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  keep  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  condition.  Excessive  damp- 
ness is  the  chief  tiling  to  guard  against  with  this 
crop  during  winter.  Slugs  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  sprinkling  dry  lime  frequently 
ronnd  the  edges  of  the  pi'ts.  If  the  stock 
of  Lettuces  intended  for  spring  planting  is 
below  the  requirements,  a  sowing  of  some  suit- 
able variety  should  be  made  at  once  in  a  cold 
frame    where   the   soil   can    be   raised   to   within 

1  foot  of  the  lights.  If  properly  hardened, 
the  plants  from  this  sowing  should  "be  ready  to 
plant  in  some  sheltered  position  about  the  end  of 
February.  May  King  is  one  of  the  best  Cabbage 
Lettuces  for  this  purpose:  it  matures  early,  the 
heads  being  of  a  good  .size  and  fine  in  quality. 

Potatos  in  Pits.— If  very  early  Potatos  are 
required,  preparations  for  this  crop  should  be 
made  at  once  by  selecting  the  "  seed  "  tubers  and 
placing  them  in  shallow  trays,  where  they  will 
soon  start  into  growth.  They  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  ^  inch  long.  A 
hotbed  should  be  made  almost  entirely  of  leaves, 
as  they  produce  a  mild  and  lasting  heat,  which 
is  of  great  benefit  to  this  crop  during  cold 
weather.     The  bed  should  be  made  up  to  within 

2  feet  of  the  roof-glass  and  should  be  covered 
with  soil  to  the  depth  of  8  inches.  Soil  from  art 
old  Melon  or  Cucumber  bed  is  suitable.  Plant 
the  tubers  in  rows  formed  18  inches  apart  and  al- 
low 9  inches  betw-een  the  sets.  When  the  haulm 
appears  above  the  surface,  air  should  be  admitted 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  the  plants  from  be- 
coming draw^n,  but  cold  draughts  must  be  pre- 
vented. If  only  an  occasional  dish  is  required,, 
early  Potatos  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  any  house 
where  mild  forcing  is  being  carried  on,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  Peach  house.  Fill  pots  10  inches  ni 
diameter  with  turfy  loam  to  within  4  inches 
of  the  rim,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  space 
to  be  filled  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  earth 
up  the  plants.  May  Queen  is  a  reliable  variety 
for  forcing,  and  three  sets  will  be  sufficient  to 
place  in  each  pot. 
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FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  VicARy  GioBS, 
AMenham  House,  Hertfordshire. 

Vine  Borders. — Where  it  is  intended  to 
form  fresh  vine  borders,  the  work  should  be 
commenced  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  selett- 
ing,  for  preference,  frosty  weather  or  when  the 
ground  is  not  very  soft,  so  that  the  wheeling  of 
the  soil  may  be  an  easy  operation.  Old  borders 
that  are  to  be  renewed  should  have  the  old  soil 
and  the  drainage  materials  removed,  so  as  to 
make  a  fresh  start  entirely.  When  the  trench 
is  excavated,  it  will  be  seen  what  the  require- 
ments as  to  drainage  are,  and  this  matter  will 
depend  upon  the  situation.  Where  the  soil,  and 
especially  the  subsoil,  is  of  a  tenacious  character, 
the  bottom  of  the  border  should  be  covered  with 
a  layer  of  concrete,  on  which  to  place  the  drain- 
age materials.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to 
whether  both  outside  and  inside  borders  are 
desirable,  but  whilst  a  combination  of  the  two 
has  its  advantages,  in  cases  wliere  very  early  sup- 
plies are  needed,  and  for  Muscat  Grapes,  inside 
borders  are  best,  because  then  the  roots 
are  more  under  control.  Where  a  wide, 
single  border  exists  the  roots  will  receive 
all  they  require  if  fed  with  manures  and 
mulches  during  the  growing  season,  but  in  this 
case  the  roots  must  be  prevented  from  growing 
beneath  the  foundations,  and,  whilst  the  border 
is  being  made,  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  bricking  up  the  foundations,  if  considered  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose.  Whether  it  is  intended 
to  plant  vines  newly  raised  from  "eyes"  or,  on 
the  contrarj',  dormant  canes,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  bed  now  and  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
before  planting.  When  the  drainage  materials 
have  been  placed  in  position,  whole  turves  placed 
grass-side  downwards  should  be  laid  on  the  top 
to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  soil  filling  the 
interstices.  It  is  wise  to  form  the  border  partly 
at  first,  adding  to  its  width  each  year,  rather 
than  place  a  great  bulk  of  soil  at  one  time,  only 
to  become  sour  before  the  ro<jts  penetrate  it. 
For  young  vines  the  bulk  of  the  soil  should 
consist  of  good,  fibrous  loam  that  has  been 
stacked  for  a  twelvemonth  before  use  and  which 
is  free  from  wire  worm.  The  use  of  animal 
manures  should  be  avoided,  especially  those  of  a 
quick-acting  nature.  Crushed  bones  or  a  vine- 
border  compound,  mortar-rubbish,  wood-ashes 
and  soot  .should  be  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
loam.  Make  the  border  firm  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, and  complete  the  first  section  by  a  wall 
made  with  whole  turves. 

TOMATOS. — Tomatos  in  winter  require  very 
careful  watering.  Assitt  the  roots  occasionally 
with  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure 
and  at  other  times  with  a  slight  top- 
dressing  composed  of  finely-sifted  loam  and  arti- 
ficial manure.  Maintain  a  dry,  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere, admitting  a  little  fresh  air  when  the 
weather  permits.  The  plants  at  this  season  re- 
quire the  maximum  amount  of  light  to  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  enfeebled.  An  excess  of 
either  water  or  manure  will  favour  fungous 
disease  in  the  foliage,  so  that  no  attempt  must 
be  made  to  force  the  plants  into  bearing.  Should 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  infection,  dust  them 
with  black  Howers  of  sulphur.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hkdlev    VVahrks,    Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Canker. — Certain  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are 
more  susceptible  to  attacks  of  canker  than 
others,  therefore  trouble  from  this  disease  may 
be  largely  avoided  by  making  a  careful  selection 
of  sorts,  and  planting  the  trees  in  suitable  bor- 
ders. Various  causes  contribute  to  canker, 
amongst  them  being  damaged  bark  caused  by 
bruising,  injudicious  pruning,  and  an  un- 
suitable sub-soil. ^  The  trees  should  b^ 
dressed  periodically  with  the  substance  re- 
commended in  a  former  Calendar  (.see  p. 
289).  Directly  the  disease  makes  its  appear- 
ance, the  affected  part  should  be  cut  clean  away, 
the  cut  surface  carefully  pared,  and  afterwards 
dressed  with  a  styptic,  so  that  no  moisture  may 
lodge  thereon.  Some  dress  the  wound,  and, 
when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  plaster  the  affected 
part  with  a  mixture  of  moist  cow  dung  and  clay, 
to  which  a  little  soot  has  been  added.  This 
covering    usually     rem.Tina    in    position    without 


being  in  any  way  secured  to  the  branch  of  the 
tree,  and  gives  excellent  results.  When  trees 
are  badly  affected  through  growing  in  an  unsuit- 
able soil,  or  when  the  sub-soil  is  at  fault,  it  is 
useless  to  apply  any  remedy  before  the  ground  is 
properly  drained,  and  new  soil  added.  Young 
trees  will  often  recover  from  canker  when  these 
faults  are  remedied.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  large  wound  is  made  in  the  bark  by  accident, 
in  which  case,  if  the  tree  be  healthy,  the  wound 
will  heal  naturally  ;  but  it  is  well  to  pare  the 
damaged  parts  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  the 
surface  is  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  after- 
wards dressing  the  wound  as  advised  above. 
Trees  affected  with  gumming  may  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

General  Remarks. —Continue  the  pruning 
of  orchard  trees,  as  previously  advised,  during 
mild,  open  weather.  Wlien  it  befomes  necessaiy 
to  remove  a  large  branch,  the  wound  should  be 
covered  with  paint  or  varnish  to  keep  out  the 
wet  and  prevent  decay.  Scrape  and  clean  the 
stems  of  old  trees,  afterwards  washing  them 
with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  water,  or  lime- 
wash.  See  that  newly-planted  trees  are  properly- 
secured  to  stakes,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil 
above  the  roots  well  mulched  with  a  dressing  of 
half-decayed  manure.  Every  advantage  should 
be  taken  during  mild  weather  to  get  as  much  of 
the  pruning  and  nailing  of  wall  trees  completed 
as  possible,  as  very  cold  weather  will  bring  all 
outdoor  operations  to  a  standstill,  thus  com- 
pelling any  of  this  work  still  unfinished  to  be 
deferred  till  the  spring,  when  so  many  other  im- 
portant operations  require  attention.  Apricot 
and  Peach  borders  should  be  well  mulched  with 
any  suitable  material  that  may  be  at  hand.  If 
the  natural  soil  be  light  and  porous,  half-decayed 
manure  is  to  be  preferred  to  long,  strawy  dung, 
but  this  latter  kind  may  be  used  if  the  soil  is 
cold  and  heavy.  Such  a  dressing  will  save  the 
roots  from  injury  during  severe  frosts,  and  the 
trees  will,  in  consequence,  be  better  able  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  in  the  spring. 
During  frosty  weather  new  drains  may  be  laid, 
fresh  borders  made,  and  any  other  ground  work 
carried  out.  In  wet  weather,  work  may  be 
found  for  the  staff  under  cover  in  repointing, 
cleaning,  and  painting  stakes,  also  getting  reatiy 
shreds  and  tying  materials ;  all  these  will  be  re- 
quired later,  and,  perhaps,  hurriedly.  Decay- 
ing fruits  should  be  removed  from  the  fruit 
room. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By   R.    P.    Hkothebston,    Garde 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tvninghat 

Heooes.  —  Garden  hedges  usually  receive 
plenty  of  attention  in  trimming  and  pruning,  but 
they  are  sometimes  neglected  at  the  roots,  which 
arc  allowed  to  grow  unrestricted  to  the  detriment 
of  other  crops  growing  close  by.  The  roots 
shoidd  be  restricted  to  a  .space  about 
2  feet  or  3  feet  wide  on  either  side  at 
the  time  of  planting  an<l  kept  within 
bounds  eve-y  other  year.  There  are  large 
Yew  hedges  in  these  gardens  that  have 
only  a  width  of  5  feet  in  which  to  root,  and  yet 
the  hedge  grows  well.  The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  root  prune  hedge  plants  Open  a  narrow 
trench  that  will  allow  a  spade  to  be  easily  forced 
about  2  feet  down,  severing  any  roots  that  are 
growing  beyond  the  limits.  Time  spent  in  rout 
pruning  will  be  saved  when  trimming  the  top 
growth,  as  this  will  be  restricted.  As  a  rule,  a 
Box  hedge  needs  little  pruning,  and  then  only  at 
long  intervals.  Yew  and  Privet  are  the  most 
encroaching  of  all  hedge  plants,  and  should  other 
shrubs  be  left  unpruned  these,  at  least,  should 
be  restricted  at  the  roots.  Besides  the  shrubs 
named,  Thuja  Lobbii  is  excellent  for  tall  fences, 
and  requires  less  attention  than  most  kinds  of 
trees  or  shrubs.  In  the  warmer  districts, 
Viburnum  Tinus  Laurustinus),  forms  a  very 
handsome  and  large  hedge,  needing  to  be  knife 
pruned  only  in  early  summer.  Cotoneastcr 
Simmondsii  is  suitable,  whilst  Holly  is  always 
to  be  recommended,  the  Golden  Holly,  espe- 
cially, having  a  very  rich  effect.  There  is  a  re- 
markably fine  hedge  of  Ilex  Hodginsii  at  Barn- 
ton  in  Midlothian.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Hollies  exhaust  the  .soil,  and  when  this 
has  been  done  the  plants  become  subject  to  can- 
ker and  they  even  die.  Surface-dressings 
are     essential      to     preserve     old      Hedges     of 


Holly  in  health.  A  hedge  of  Sweet  Briar 
at  Tyninghame  is  delightful  during  the 
summer  months  for  its  perfume.  But  it  re- 
cjuires  a  lot  of  attention,  the  growths  needing 
trimming  many  times,  and  occasionally  the  plants 
have  to  be  cut  level  with  the  soil  to  induce 
shoots  to  develop  from  the  bottom.  Lavender 
also  is  a  troublesome  subject  as  a  hedge,  and 
is  useful  only  as  a  low  dividing  plant.  Common 
Ivy  trained  up  a  light  trellis  such  as  wire  net- 
ting is  one  of  the  very  quickest  plants  to  form  a 
hedge.  The  Wichuraiana  Roses  have  no  doubt  a 
future  before  them  as  hedge  plants. 

Spanish  Iris.— Any  bulbs  of  Spanish  Irises 
not  yet  planted  should  be  put  into  the  ground 
without  further  delay.  In  some  soils  they  live 
for  a  few  years  only,  but  they  are  so  cheap  that 
their  loss  is  not  to  be  deplored  so  much  as  ex- 
pensive and  rare  bulbs.  There  is  now  a  very 
large  number  of  varieties,  the  following  being  a 
good  selection  for  ordinary  garden  decoration 
and  furnishing  cut  blooms  : — Belle  Chinoise,  yel- 
low; British  Queen,  white;  Filifolia,  blue,  all 
these  are  early-flowering  sorts ;  Midley,  light 
blue ;  Leander,  yellow  ;  Hercules,  bronze  ;  and 
Bronze  Queen.  The  bulbs  need  not  be  placed 
wider  apart  than  4  inches.  The  planting  of 
Ixias,  too,  should  be  finished  by  now.  The 
flowers  are  very  varied  in  colour,  and  the  spikes 
charmingly  graceful.  They  should  be  given  a 
warm  position,  planted  rather  shallow,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  surface  for  the  next  ten  weeks. 
Viridiflora  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  variety, 
but  Rosea  plena,  Prince  of  Orange,  Azurea, 
Crateroides  JIajor,  Lady  Slade,  prtestans,  anti 
Hogarth,  a  very  late  variety,  are  also 
beautiful.  They  do  well  planted  at  the  same 
distances  apart  as  recommended  for  Spanisli 
Irises.  At  present  Muscari  are  being  planted, 
and  there  is  yet  time  to  plant  the  pretty  Scilla 
italica. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chluris. 

Bees  and  the  Fertilisation  of  Fruit. — 

The  small  holder  has  failed  in  many  instance* 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  bees  are  necessary  where 
fruit  trees  are  grown,  for  fruit  trees  are  often 
unfruitful,  though  an  abundance  of  bloom  is 
produced,  because  many  varieties  of  Apples 
e.specially  are  self-sterile,  and  arc  consequently 
termed  "  shy  "  bearers.  By  the  introduction  of 
bees  "shy"  bearers  have  been  converted 
into  heavy  croppers ;  even  one  hive  in  an 
orchard  has  worked  wonders.  Some  time  ago 
an  orchard  had  been  producing  inferior  crops 
and  was  the  despair  of  the  owner ;  but  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend  three  colonies  of  bees  were 
established  in  its  midst,  and  tlie  results  sur- 
passed the  market  gardener's  wildest  dreams. 
The  trees  had  even  to  be  heavily  thinned  ;  nOr 
was  this  extra  crop  the  only  gain,  for  there 
was  honey  and  wax  in  excess  to  the  value  of 
£3  10s.  Unfortunately,  orchards  are  often  planted 
in  blocks  of  one  variety  ;  then  the  introduction 
of  bees  will  not  overcome  the  difficulty,  for  the 
pollen  produced  will  not  fertilise  the  variety, 
although  it  is  brought  from  another  tree.  There 
are  many  instances,  too,  especially  among  Pears, 
where  the  pollen  may  produce  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  but  the  resulting  fruit  is  much  smaller 
than  would  be  the  case  were  the  pollen  obtained 
from  another  variety.  If  the  truth  of  this  be 
doubted,  blooms  of  any  particular  variety  can 
be  covered  with  muslin  ;  some  of  them  can  be 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  variety 
and  others  cross-pollinated,  and  the  results 
carefully  compared  by  weighing  and  mea- 
suring the  fruits.  The  number  of  fruits 
resulting  from  the  number  of  blooms 
pollinated  will  differ  .so  widely  as  3  or  4  per  cent, 
in  the  self-pollination  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  cross- 
pollination,  in  addition  to  being  finer  specimens. 
Then,  too,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  pips  of 
the  former  will  be  much  smaller  and  Ics.s  plimip 
than  the  latter.  It  may  be  urged  that  other  in- 
sects do  this  class  of  work.  Quite  true,  but  when 
fruit  trees  are  in  bloom  there  are  few  other  in- 
sects on  the  wing  except  bees,  for  these  latter 
will  number  25  to  1  of  all  others.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  bees  will  make  a  crop  certain 
when  blooms  are  plentiful;  not  so,  for  a  rainy 
sea-son  will  cause  failure,  and  it  is  often  wet  when 
fi'uit  trees  'are  in  bloom  ;  consequently,  bees  are 
confined  in  the  hives.  Pollen  is  seriously  dam- 
aged with  rain  and  made  almost  useless. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTI5EIV1HNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LIStlKR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 

Uetlersfor  Publication,  as  well  m  -specimim  of  plauli 
10}  tunning,  shouhl  be  aiUieisecl  In  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Uarden,   London. 

Cowii)mii;i (1/10/15  shouhl  be  wiuTTiiN  ON  oni-  side  osi.v  of 
THE  PAPKii,  seiil  ns  enrly  in  the  week  as,  posiMe  and  duly 
signed  by  the  wiitei.  II  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
ptinled,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 7Vie  Editors  do  not 
undcitakc  to  pay  for  any  cintiibutio 
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illustiations,  unless  by 

Editots  do  not  hold  themselves 

;  expressed  by  their  correspon- 


special   arrangement. 

tesp.jnsible  /or  any  o 

dents. 
Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 

til'  f.ditois  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 

interest  to  uur  tea  leis,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 

to  bring  under  the  notice  ol  horticulturists. 
Newspapers.— Correspondeids  sending  newspapers  should  be 

careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9— 

Brilish  Card.  Assoc.  (Birmingham  and  Midland  Brancli). 

Lecture  on  the  "  British  Gardeners'  Association  and  Its 

Objects,"  by  Mr.  W.  VV.  Pettigrevv, 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11- 

United  Hort.  Benefit  an  1  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet.    Kent 

Commercial  Fr.  Sh.  at  Ashford  (2  days). 


deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-41-5°. 
TUAL  Temperatures;— 
London.— HfrfilfS.(a;',   December  6  (6  P.M.):    Max.  46°  ; 

Min.  35°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.    41,   Wellington   Slieet, 

Covent  Garden,  London  —Thurulay.  December  7 

(10  a.m.)   :   Bar.  2i)4";    Temp.    45";    Weal  her— 

Raining. 
Provwces.— Wednesday,  December 6 :  Max  £0"  Cornwall ; 

Min.  30»  Cambridge. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Dulch  Bulbs,  Perennials,  &c.,  at  11;  Roses  in  large 
variety,  at  1 ;  Palms  and  Plants,  at  5  ;  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

FRIDAY— 

Choice  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  in  variety, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.45. 


The         At    a    meeting    of    the    Bio- 
strength    chemical   Ckib,    held   recently 
of  Wheat   in   the   School  of   Agriculture 
Flour.       ^£    ^[^g     University     of     Cam- 
bridge,   Professor   T.   B.   Wood   gave    an 
account  of  a  simple  method  which  he  has 
devised    for   determining  the  strength  of 
Wheat  flour. 

The  quality  known  as  strength — that 
which  gives  to  flour  the  power  to  form  a 
good  upstanding  loaf — is  of  great  commer- 
cial importance,  and  has  been  shown  to 
be  due  to  the  association  of  mineral  salts 
with  the  gluten  of  the  flour.  Hitherto 
the  only  satisfactory  test  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  a  given  flour  has  been  the 
linking  test :  and  it  is  the  practice — for 
example,  in  Canada,  where  one  of  the 
Wheat  breeders'  chief  objects  is  to  raise 
varieties  of  Wheat  which  are  at  once 
"  strong  "  and  heavy  yielders — to  make 
numerous  and  laborious  baking  tests,  each 
of  which  requires  a  fair  amount  of  flour 
not  always  to  be  obtained  from  the  grain 
of  single  plants. 

The  value  of  the  new  test  lies  in  the 
facts  that  it  takes  a  very  short  time  to 
carry  out,  and  that  it  requires  but  a  small 
Cjiiantity  of  flour. 

Since  the  problem  before  the  breeder  is 
to  combine  the  quality  of  strength  with 
other  desirable  characters,  the  mode  of  in- 
heritance of  the  former  quality  requires 


to  be  known  with  certainty.  Professor 
Bift'en  has  produced  evidence  to  show  that 
when  a  weak  Wheat  (Rivet)  is  crossed  with 
a  strong  Wheat  (Red  Fife),  the  charac- 
ters segregate  in  the  second  generation  in 
typical  3  :   1  Mendelian  fashion. 

This  conclusion,  which  as  indicated  al- 
ready is  of  great  importance  commercially 
both  to  this  country  and  to  Canada,  is  dis- 
juited  by  other  observers.  Hence  it  be- 
came necessary  to  work  out  in  full  detail 
the  mode  of  inheritance  of  strength  with 
a  view  to  confirming  or  amending  Biff  en's 
results.  By  Professor  Wood's  method 
this  is  comparatively  easily  done.  The 
new  method  is  based  on  the  observation 
that  the  watery  extract  made  from  a 
strong  Wheat  is  opalescent,  and  remains 
opalescent  after  filtering,  whilst  that 
made  from  a  weak  Wheat  is  practically 
free  from  opalescence.  Further,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  weak  solution  of  iodine  ren- 
ders the  opalescent  watery  extract  yet 
more  turbid,  whilst  it  is  without  effect  on 
the  clear  solution  obtained  from  the  weak 
Wheat.  So,  in  order  to  compare  two 
Wheat  plants  with  respect  to  strength,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  grind  the  grains, 
to  extract  each  sample  of  flour  with  water, 
to  add  a  given  amount  of  iodine  to  each, 
and  then  to  determine  in  either  case 
through  what  thickness  of  fluid  a  light — 
for  example,  a  small  electric  light— is  just 
visible.  The  opalescence  of  the  extract 
from  the  strong  flour  (to  which  iodine  has 
been  added)  causes  the  light  from  the  elec- 
tric lamp  to  be  invisible  even  when  only 
a  thin  layer  is  interposed  between  the  eye 
and  the  source  of  light  ;  the  greater  clear- 
ness of  the  extract  from  the  weak  Wheat 
necessitates  the  interposition  of  a  much 
thicker  layer  of  the  fluid  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  like  result.  Thus  strength  and 
weakness  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
thickness  of  layer  of  extract  required  to 
just  extinguish  the  light  from  a  constant 
source. 

The  difference  between  strong  and  weak 
flour  in  this  respect  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  no  difiiculty  of  classifying  any  un- 
known sample  as  strong  or  weak  after 
submitting  it  to  this  simple  test. 

An  interesting  and  practical  vindication 
of  Professor  Biffen's  contention  that 
strength  of  wheat  and  high  yielding  capa- 
city are  characters  which  can  be  bred  true 
and  combined  in  a  plant  is  provided  by  the 
result  of  the  Dorchester  grain  show,  held  on 
October  7,  where,  according  to  The  Times, 
the  champion  prize  for  wheat  was  won  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Standfield,  Barford  Farm,  Wim- 
borne,  with  a  sack  of  Burgoyne's  Red  Fife 
Wheat.  This  exhibit  was  from  a  crop 
which  yielded  48  bushels  per  acre.  The 
Times,  in  commenting  on  this  Wheat, 
states  that  it  was  described  by  judges  and 
others  as  the  best  Wheat  ever  seen  at  the 
show.  Burgoyne's  red  Wheat  is  of  the 
choicest  quality,  and  combines  the  milling 
properties  of  Red  Fife  with  the  prolific- 
ness  of  the  English  standard  varieties. 


Appointment.  -  Mr.  C.  O.  Pabquharson, 
B.Sc,  ot  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  .Secretary  of  .State  for  the 
Colonies,  on  the  recommendation  of  Kew,  my- 
cologist in  Southern  Nigeria. 


National  Rose  Society. — The  thirty-fifth 
annual  u;eneral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  will  be  held  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst., 
commencing  at  3  p.m.  A  conversazione  will  be 
held  from  4.30  to  6  p.m.,  and  during  the  pro- 
ceedings the  President,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  some  subject  of  in- 
terest to  Rosarians.  Members  are  entitled  to 
attend  the  conversazione  free  and  to  purchase 
tickets  for  friends  at  2s.  each.  The  S«cretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  invites  an  early  applica- 
tion for  tickets  in  order  that  he  may  complete 
the   arrangements. 

The  Surveyors'  Institution.— The  next 
ordinary  general  meeting,  being  the  first  of  the 
two  afternoon  meetings  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  country  members,  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  institution  on  the  11th  inst., 
at  8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Havii.and,  entitled  "  The  Burden  of  Up- 
keep on  Rural  Estates  and  its  Relief  under  Sec- 
tion 69  of  the  Finance  Act,  1910." 

The   Teaching   of    Botany.  — The   London 

County  Council's  Education  Committee  is  propos- 
ing to  increase  the  staff  at  the  botany  depot  at 
Avery  Hill,  in  order  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  demands  for  botanical  specimens  made  on 
behalf  of  about  600  additional  departments  of 
schools,  which  cannot  at  present  be  supplied 
with  such  specimens  owing  to  the  limited  staff. 
The  existing  staff  comprises  nine  officers,  a 
superintendent,  three  senior  collectors,  three 
junior  collectors,  a  temporary  clerical  assistant, 
and  a  boy,  the  expenditure  in  staff  being  £800 
a  year.  This  staff  is  barely  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  requisitions  received  from  the  630 
schools  and  educational  institutions  to  which  the 
scheme  is  at  present  applied.  It  is  -now  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  staff  by  an  additional 
senior  collector  and  three  additional  junior  col- 
lectors at  an  estimated  increased  cost  of  £370, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  extension  on  the  present 
lines  to  about  300  additional  schools.  This  will 
utilise  to  the  full  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
premises,  and  will  not  involve  any  increase  in 
the  accommodation  or  any  structural  alteration. 
There  are  at  present  large  numbers  of  both 
provided  and  non-provided  schools,  especially  in 
congested  areas,  where  specimens  are  urgently 
required.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  cost 
of  a  fortnightly  supply  of  botanical  specimens 
would  be  £1  8s.  6d.  per  school  per  annum. 

A  Paint-Destroying  Fungus.  — Specialisa- 
tion i.s,  at  it  were,  a  reply  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  the  challenge  thrown  down  to  it  by 
the  "struggle  for  existence."  Nowhere  is  this 
specialization  so  strikingly  illustrated  than 
among  the  fungi  and  bacteria.  Thus,  yeast  is 
probably  the  only  organism  which  can  support 
life  in  a  15-20  per  cent,  solution  of  alcohol ; 
though  it  is  stated  that  a  bacterium  lives  happily 
on  rhum.  Mr.  IMassee  describes  in  the  Kew 
Bulletin  (No.  8,  1911)  an  equally  remarkable 
organism  which  specialises  in  the  destruction  of 
paint.  As  a  consequence  of  this  habit,  this  fungus 
flourishes  in  hot  houses,  where  it  may  do  no  in- 
considerable damage.  Experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Massee  .show  that  when  this  paint-destroying 
fungus,  which  he  names  appropriately  Phoma 
pigmentivora,  is  cultivated  in  linseed  oil,  it 
remains  uncolonred,  but  when  the  spores 
are  sown  on  a  streak  of  wet  paint,  they 
germinate,  and  produce  rosy  blotches,  which  be- 
come deep  purple  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  striking  colour  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
production  of  an  oxide  of  lead  from  the  white 
lead  (carbonat-e)  used  in  the  paint.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  carbolic  acid  (2  per  cent.)  to  paint,  the 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  prevented  from  germinat- 
ing, and  the  work  of  painting  the  house  is  not 
rendered  useless  by  this  pest. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Plwlographs  by  H.  N.  Kivg. 

IcKwoRTH  Park,  Suffolk,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 
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"Botanical  Magazine.- — The  issue  for 
T^Tovember  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions 
•of  the  following  plants : — 

C.\L.\DnjM  PUEESCENS,  tab.  8402. — The  flowers 
of  this  interesting  Aroid  bear  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  our  native  Arum  maculatum,  but  the 
spathe  is  white  within  and  greenish-white  on  the 
exterior.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forget  from 
Peru,  who  sent  plants  to  Jlessrs.  S.hjder  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans;  the  illustration  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine  was  prepared  from  specimens  pre- 
sented to  Ke%v  Gardens  bj'  Messrs.  Sander. 
The  species  is  remarkable  for  its  pubescence, 
only  one  other  Caladium  being  known  to  possess 
hairs.  The  plant  flowers  freely  in  a  tropical, 
moist  house  under  treatment  usually  afforded 
the  members  of  this  genus. 

RHOnoDENDRON  jAPONicuM  (var.  pentame- 
Tum),  tab.  8403. — This  beautiful  Rhododendron 
is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central  Japan. 
and  is  known  in  gardens  as  R.  iletternichii.  At 
Kew  the  plant  forms  a  low,  spreading  bush,  pro- 
ducing showy  trusses  of  soft,  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Leonotis  dysophylla,  tab.  8404. — The  Lion's 
Tail,  Leonotis  Leonurus,  is  a  well-known  plant 
in  gardens,  and  closely  resembles  the  species 
under  notice,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
those  of  L.  dysophylla  being  orange-scarlet. 
Plants  of  L.  dysophylla,  raised  in  the  Cambridge 
Hatanic  Garden  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
Thorncrokt,  from  Barberton,  Transvaal,  sup- 
plied the  material  for  the  illustration  in  the 
/tftffinicai  Magazine. 

Phyllodoce  amabilis,  tab.  8405. — Phyllodoce 
amabilis  is  a  low-growing,  Ericaceous  shrub, 
having  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  tips  of  the 
twigs.  The  corolla  is  white,  tipped  with  pink, 
each  segment  possessing  a  rose-coloured  line. 
The  plant  forms  a  suitable  subject  for  the  rock- 
garden,  and  specimens  grow  well  on  the  rockery 
at  Kew  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-soil  and  sand. 

HcELLiA  Devosiana,  tab.  8406. — This  species 
has  been  confused  with  R.  Schaueriana,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  indumentum  on  the  stem 
and  leaves  and  the  shape  of  the  ovary.  R. 
Devosiana  forms  a  compact  little  shrub,  suitable 
for  growing  as  a  basket  shrub  or  as  a  trailer  in  a 
warm  house.  The  white  flowers  have  a  lilac  line 
along  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  are  produced 
in   the  autumn. 

The  December  issue  of  the  .same  magazine 
gives  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  fol- 
lowing plants  : — 

Aciphyi.la  latifoi.ia.  tab.  8407. — This  innbcl- 
liferous  plant  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  the  flora  of  the  Auckland. and  (hat- 
ham  Islands.  The  flowers  are  of  a  purplish 
colour.  The  plant  is  unisexual,  and  that  in- 
troduced by  Captain  A.  A.  Dorrien  Smith  is  a 
male  specimen. 

Rhododenuron  spinuliferum.  tab.  8408. — 
The  red,  tubular  flowers  of  this  dwarf  Rhodo- 
dendron are  very  pretty  ;  the  plate  shows  them 
in  fours  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  was  first  discovered 
l)y  Franchei,  and  the  specimen  which  supplied 
the  material  for  the  IJotuniral  Magazine,  figure 
flowered  in  .Mr.  JI.  L.  de  Vilmorin's  garden  at 
Les  I3aru'S.  Unfortunately,  doubts  are  expressed 
as  to  its  hardiness  in  this  country,  except  in  the 
most  favoured  parts.         * 

SvMBECiONiA  fulvo-villosa.  tab.  84C9. — The 
genus  Symbegonia  is  endemic  in  New  Guinea, 
and  includes  four  species,  all  having  uni-sexual 
flowers.  The  female  flowers  of  S.  pulvo-villosa 
are  pale-yello.v  with  their  perianth-segments 
united.  The  plant  is  of  a  branching  habit, 
nut  more  than  1  foot  in  height,  and  most  of  the 
shoots  die  down  in  winter.  Cuttings  root 
readilv. 


Pitcaienia  tabul.eformis,  tab.  8410. — This 
is  an  old  garden  plant,  requiring  a  stove  tem- 
perature. The  leaves  are  4  to  5  inches  long 
with  an  undulate  margin,  and  possessing  a  nar- 
row white  border.  The  inflorescence  forms  a 
dense,  many-flowei-ed  raceme,  the  petals  being  a 
bright  orange  colour. 

Prunus  S-UiGENTti,  tab.  8411. — This  beauti- 
ful flowering  tree  closely  approaches  P.  serrulata, 
better  known  in  gardens  as  P.  Pseudo-cerasus. 
P.  Sargentii  was  raised  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
from  seeds  collected  in  Japan  in  1890  by  Dr. 
BiGELOVv.  The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  being 
rose-coloured,  whilst  the  foliage  is  said  to  assume 
a  dark  red  colour  in  autumn. 

Naturalisation  of  Trees. — Owing  to  a 
variety  of  causes  trees  generally  do  not  readily 
naturalise.  On  the  authority  of  Chef.seman's 
Manual  about  530  alien  species  of  plants  are 
more  or  less  permanently  established  in  New- 
Zealand,  and  of  these  only  three  are  really 
arboreous,  namely,  the  Elderberry  and  two 
Willows,  Salix  babylonica  and  S.  fragilis.  But 
Dr.  Cockayne  records  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  naturalisation  of  an  Australian  Gum  tree  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
has  progressed.  The  record  runs  as  follows : — 
A  plant  may  remain  quite  isolated  for  years 
and  be  apparently  incapable  of  spreading,  buC 
an  unlooked-for  change  of  conditions  may  give  it 
ju.st  what  it  requires.  At  Waitati,  on  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Mental  Hospital,  stands  a  fine, 
example  of  the  Sti  iiigy  Ash  (Eucalyptus 
numerosa*)  more  than  50  years  of  age.  Origin- 
ally the  vegetation  of  the  place  was  mixed  forest, 
but  this  had  been  replaced  by  a  close  growth  of 
ilanuka  Heath  (Leptospermum  scoparium). 
Some  10  years  ago  this  was  burned  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tree,  and  a  young  forest  of 
Gums,  several  acres  in  extent,  has  sprung  up; 
the  new  ground  and  the  potash  from  the  fire 
being  eminently  suitable  for  the  germination  of 
the  Gum  tree  seeds.  At  the  present  time  the 
Gum  saplings  grow  extremely  closely,  and  their 
height  is  from  40  feet  to  50  feet.  Some  are  half 
a  foot  in  diameter,  while  others  are  extremely 
slender.  Thousands  of  Manuka  seedlings  sprang 
up  along  with  those  of  the  Gum,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Jlanuka,  far  more  than  most 
of  the  indigenous  plants,  can  reproduce  itself 
again  and  again  after  burning,  and  can  exclude 
almost  all  other  vegetation.  But  in  this  case 
the  greater  rapidity  of  growth  gave  the  Gums 
the  victory,  and  now  only  a  little  Manuka 
remains  near  the  margin  of  this  remarkable  and 
quite  natural   forest  growth. 

Electric  Culture.  —  A  demonstration  in 
connection  with  electro-chemical  culture  will  be 
given  on  Saturday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  4  p.m.,  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  An  electric  apparatus  will  be  in  opera- 
tion, showing  the  effect  of  electricity  on  the 
germination  of  seeds. 

University  of  Cambridge:  Fourth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Forestry  Com- 
mittee.—The  report  of  the  Forestry  Comniiltee 
contains,  besides  an  account  of  the  work  done  by 
students,  the  following  items  of  general  interest. 
Further  experimental  sowings  of  Elms  have 
been  made  during  the  past  summer  ;  and  seed- 
lings of  the  "  English  "  Elm  (Ulmus  campes- 
tris).  which  are  unknown  in  England,  have  been 
raised  in  large  quantities  from  seed  borne  by 
trees  in  the  royal  park  at  Aranjuez,  in  Spalf., 
which  are  reported  to  have  been  introduced  from 
England  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Experiments 
were  made  during  last  spring  in  crossing  trees 
both  in  Devonshire  and  at  Kew  ;  and  a  consider- 

*  This  specific  name  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen  for 
rervo=a,  wliich  Benthain  cites  as  a  synonym  of  the  gigantic 
E.  obliqua. 


able  quantity  of  hybrid  seed  has  resulted,  the 
most  of  which  will  be  sown  next  spring.  A  few 
hybrid  seedlings  of  Elms  have  been  obtained 
already.  In  last  year's  report,  the  reader  re- 
ferred to  the  need  of  museum  and  laboratory  ac- 
commodation for  teaching  and  research  in 
forestry.  An  appeal  has  been  made  for  the 
funds  required  for  this  purpose,  and  generous 
donations  have  been  already  given  or  promised. 
Among  the  subscribers  are: — H.  J.  Elvves,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  £1,000;  David  Davies,  Esq.,  MP. 
{King's  College),  £500  ;  Messrs.  N.  JI.  Rothschild 
and  Co..  £500;  Lord  Iveagh,  £250;  the  Sur- 
veyors' Institution,  £210 ;  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Mercers,  £200 ;  Ear!  of  Powis  (St.  Johnls 
College),  £100;  Sir  Dorab  Tata  (Gonville  and 
Caius  College),  £100;  Dr.  Herbert  Watney  (St. 
John's  College),  £100:  M.  P.  Price,  Esq  (Trinity 
College).  £100;  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Car- 
penters. £52  10s. ;  Lord  Peckover  (St.  John's 
College),  £50;  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart. 
(Trinity  College),  £50 ;  Sir  Eustace  Gurney,  £50  ; 
Cecil  Hanbury,  Esq.  (Trinity  College),  £50;  and 
M.  R.  Pryor,  Esq.  (Trinity'College),  £50;  mak- 
ing, with  other  donations,  a  total  exceeding 
£3,600. 

A  Potato  Com  petition. —The  seventh  annual 

Potato-growing  competition  has  just  been  held 
by  the  Hallani  Fields  Garden  Association,  at 
Ilkeston,  a  small,  but  successful  society,  with  a 
membership  of  about  54,  chiefly  colliers.  The 
competition  consists  of  three  tests,  the  first  of 
which  includes  planting  from  "  seed "  tubers. 
Each  competitor  was  given  1  lb.  of  seed 
Potatos  of  the  variety  "Superlative;"  these 
had  to  be  planted  and  grown  out-of-doors,  the 
time  limit  being  fixed  between  April  1  and  Sep- 
tember 30.  Each  competitor  was  allowed  to  cut 
his  Potatos  into  as  many  sets  as  he  desired,  the 
object  being  to  produce  the  greatest  weight  of 
tubers  from  the  pound  of  seed.  The  results. 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  large  and  .small  sets.  The  first 
prize-winner  cut  his  pound  of  seed  into  110  sets, 
which  produced  181  lbs.  ;  while  the  second  prize- 
winner had  only  67  sets,  yet  his  produce  from 
little  more  than  half  the  number  of  actual  roots 
was  only  8  lbs.  behind.  The  opinion  prevails 
among  these  garden-holders  that  when  the  tubers 
are  cut  into  very  small  sets  they  are  more  liable 
to  become  affected  by  disease.  The  greatest 
yield  from  a  single  root  was  11  lbs.  of  Potatos, 
whilst  the  heaviest  tuber  weighed  1  lb.  9  ounces. 

State  Aid  for  the  Poultry  Industry.  - 

In  .-Vugust  last  the  provisional  connnittec  of  the 
National  Poultry  Institute  made  application  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  Development  Fund  to  the 
amounts  of  £8,500  for  establishment  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  £2,000  annually  for  maintenance 
of  a  central  institute  for  the  provision  of  higher 
instruction  and  conduct  of  research  and  experi- 
mental work  in  poultry  keeping,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  representatives  of  this  committee  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  in  support  of 
tlioir  application.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
jirovisional  committee,  a  letter  was  submitted  to 
the  effect  that  the  Development  Commissioners 
aie  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  Treasury  to 
make  advances  from  the  Development  Fund  to 
something  like  the  amounts  mentioned,  cendition- 
ally  (1)  that  a  permanent  form  of  incorporation 
is  given  to  such  institute  ;  (2)  that  an  adequate 
scheme  is  adopted  providing  for  higher  educa- 
tional work,  practical  investigation ;  and  the 
work  of  training  experts ;  and  (3)  that  half  the 
capital  and  annual  sum  required  is  provided  from 
other  sources.  It  was  resolved  by  the  provisional 
committee  that  efforts  be  put  forth  immediately 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners, to  which  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  at  least  £8,500  towards  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishment and  equipment,  and  of  £2,000  in  annual 
subscriptions. 
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Sandgate  Arbor  Day.  —  Arbor  Day  was 
celebrated  at  Sandgate  for  the  Hr.st  time  on  the 
30th  ult.  The  proceedings  began  with  a  meet- 
ing at  Castle  Glen,  when  Sir  John  Alex.^nder 
CccKBUUN,  K.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -colonel  Penfold, 
the  Mayor  of  Folkestone,  and  other  visitors 
were  received  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Tree-planting  commenced  at  half-past  two,  and 
members  of  the  authorities  of  the  three  towns 
took  part  in  the  proceedings.  Sandgate  is  a 
town  without  a  boundary,  and  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  Hythe. 
The  area  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Urban 
District  Council  is  only  a  part  of  that  now  in 
the  postal  district  of  Sandgate.  It  includes  the 
Riviera,  and  extends  eastward  as  far  as  Cliff 
House  (the  residence  of  Lord  Radnor)  and  west- 
ward to  Hythe.  Trees  were  planted  in  the  C:istle 
Road,  the  High  Street,  and  on  Castle  Green,  the 
trees  selected  being  the  Mountain  Ash.  Acacia, 
Lime,  and  Austrian  Pine. 


ICKWORTH  PARK. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
An  easy  Journey  of  three  miks  to  the  southeast 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  brings 
the  visitor  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Ickworth  Park, 
the  Suffolk  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 
The  carriage  drive  leads  over  g  ntly  rising  ground 
through  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  park,  which 
has  a  circumference  of  16  miles,  with  ample  grejn- 
sward,  wide-spreading  Oak  and  Beech  trees,  and 
here  and  there  an  ancient  Thorn,  heavily  laden 
with  red  fruits,  to  the  "  Porter's  Lodge,"  which 
gives  access  to  the  mansion  and  gardens.  As 
will  be  gathered  from  the  view  of  the  central 
portion  which  appears  in  the  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration, the  mansion  is  built  in  the  Ionic  styl;, 
and  is  a  copy  of  the  Coliseum,  the  figures  repre- 
senting the  various  Olympic  games.  The  building 
was  commenced  in  1795  and  the  original  design 
included  wings  intended  for  the  reception  of  rare 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Various  vicissitudes, 
culminating  in  a  shipwreck,  robbed  Ickworth  of 
all  the  art  treasures  save  one,  which  now  stands 
in  the  entrance  hall,  and  so  the  wing  intended  for 
their  reception  was  transformed  from  a  temple 
of  arts  into  an  orangery.  In  front  of  the  orangery 
there  is  a  sunken  tennis  lawn  with  specimen  Cn- 
pressus  sempervirens  at  one  end.  Flower-beds 
divide  it  fiom  the  very  broad  walk  which  le.ids 
from  the  chief  garden  entrance  to  the  outer  ter- 
race. This  wide  gravel  promenade,  which  is  built 
up  on  arches,  gives  a  splendid  view  of  the  broad 
acres  of  Ickworth.  In  front,  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  stretch  cool  greensward  and 
ancestral  trees  ;  to  the  left  the  ground  slopes  into 
a  wide  valley.  On  the  distant  hill.;ide,  skilfully 
placed  groups  of  trees  delight  the  eye  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  whilst  the  gentle-eyod 
fallow  deer  placidly  grazing  on  the  slopes 
complete  the  picture.  The  inner  side  of  tho 
terrace  walk  is  bordered  by  a  low,  roimded 
Box  hedge,  over  a  quartsr  of  a  mile  long. 
From  tlio  terrace  steps  to  the  mansion  on  each 
side  of  the  walk  there  are  tall  hedges  of  Box 
and  Yew,  happily  blended,  from  which  diverge 
similar  avenues  with  mown  paths,  leading  to 
various  enclosures,  such  as  a  formal  Rose  garden 
with  Roses  climbing  on  poles  and  with  a  fine  weep- 
ing specimen  of  tli3  variety  Gardenia  cccupying 
the  centre  bed.  On  the  right  a  side  avenue  leads 
to  a  quiet  retreat  surrounded  with  trees,  and  con- 
taining stones  from  the  Giant's  Causeway.  An- 
other vista  reveals  a  fine  Tulip  tree,  whil  t  a 
fourth  discovers  an  infurmal  gai'den  containing 
Ferns  and  parallel  fences  clothed  with  Rose  Fel- 
lenberg,  which  blooms  freely,  even  under  the  par- 
tial shade  of  the  Ilexes  and  other  trees.  The  west 
front  of  the  mansion  is  embellished  with  many 
flower-beds,  in  which  the  favcurite  flowers  of  Lady 
Bristol,  who  takes  a  keen  interest  in  horticultural 


matters,  are  grown.  Standard  Heliotropes  of 
the  darker-coloured  varieties  diffuse  a  pleasant 
perfume,  and  a  great  variety  of  Pelargoniums 
with  scented  leaves  is  grown.  In  a  recess  out- 
side the  picture  gallery,  which  contains  priceless 
treasures,  there  was  an  exceedingly  fine  row  of 
Amaryllis  Belladonna. 

Ickworth  is  full  of  pleasant  surprises :  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  Rose  garden,  ia  its  Box  and  Yew 
enclosure,  we,  not  unnaturally,  concluded  that 
we  had  seen  all  the  Roses,  but  on  leaving  the  con- 
servatory and  its  fine  Palms.  Hedychiums  in 
bloom,  pillars  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  and  its 
roof  clothed  with  Roses  and  Browallia  (Strepto- 
solen)  Jamesonii,  Mr.  Herbert  Coster,  who  for 
the  last  two  decades  has  so  admirably  managed 
the  gardens,  led  the  way  to  yet  another  Rose 
garden.  This  most  delightful  spot  is  enclosed  by 
red  brick  walls,  to  which  many  winters  and  sum- 
mers have  given  a  mallow  tone.  Here  the  Roses 
are  grown  in  long  Box-edged  beds,  and  bear  quan- 
tities of  fragrant  blooms.  Thj  walls  are  clothed 
with  many  interesting  plants  ;  close  to  the  Rose- 
covered  arbour  there  is  a  very  old  plant  of  the 
lemon-scented  Verbena  (Lippia  citriodora) ;  a  Pear 
tree  is  grown  for  the  sake  of  its  blossom  in  the 
spring.  In  this  sun-trap,  the  Fig,  planted  away 
from  the  walls,  bears  luscious  fruits.  Outside 
this  charming  garden  there  is  an  immense  Oak 
tree  partly  overshadowing  a  circular  flower- 
garden  with  gravel  paths.  Here,  of  course,  a 
•brilliant  display  is  impossible,  but  the  plants  are 
all  well  cared  for,  and  this  spot  makes  a  very 
pleasant  retreat  during  the  hot,  sunny  days. 

The  Roman  Cypresses. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of 
the  Italian  influence  in  the  mansion  and  grounds 
at  Ickworth.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  house 
is  a  copy  of  the  famous  amphitheatre  of  Rome  ; 
the  terraced  walks,  the  formal  alleys  of  Box  and 
Yew  are  all  of  the  Italian  style,  and  there  are 
literally  hinidreds  of  the  true  upright  Roman 
Cypress  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds.  This 
Italian  manifestation  is  perhaps  simply  the  result 
of  the  enthusiasm  for  things  Italian  which  was 
the  vogue  of  the  early  part  of  last  century.  That 
was  the  period  of  Italian  gardens  in  our  country, 
and  many  of  the  finest  examples  were  laid  out  at 
that  time.  But  the  probable  influence  of  the 
town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  must  not  be  over- 
looked. It  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  is 
that  ancient  town  (the  capital  of  East  Anglia)  re- 
membered in  history  as  having  been  the  seat  of 
several  Parliaments,  and  as  the  site  of  the  murder 
of  the  Saxon  King  St.  Edmunds  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  870,  but  that  there  is  also  in  Bury  St. 
E  Imunds  the  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
founded  by  Canute.  Competent  authorities  con- 
sider that  the  Roman  villa  Faustini  was  situated 
at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  has  for  very  many  centuries  been  a  strong 
Roman  influence  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Bristol  estate  offices  are  situated  in  the  old  abbey. 
The  front  wall  supports  an  exceedingly  fine 
Tecoma  grandiflora — reputed  to  be  400  years  old — 
which  flowers  freely. 

At  Ickworth  there  seem  to  be  Roman  Cy- 
presses (Cupressus  sempervirens)  everywhere,  and 
very  many  of  them  are  beautiful  specimens.  The 
Cypresses  are  planted  in  avenues,  in  groups,  as 
single  specimens  (a  few  may  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration), and  in  the  shrubberies.  The  tallest  is 
47  feet  high,  and  its  girth  6  feet  11  inches  at  the 
ground  line.  Most  of  the  trees,  which  have 
grown  to  be  typical  specimens — veritable  green 
pillars — are  bearing  quantities  of  their  large 
cones,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  will,  this  season, 
yield  a  crop  of  fertile  seeds.  The  rich  soil  of  Ick- 
worth evidently  suits  the  many  specimen  trees 
which  have  been  planted  on  the  lawns.  Cedar 
and  the  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  grow 
exceedingly  fast.  A  fitis  Photinia  serrulata,  fully 
20  feet  high,  and  well  furnished  with  handsome 
leaves,  must  be  a  very  striking  example  in  the 
spring,  when  it  sends  out  its  purple  young  leaves, 
more  beautiful  than  many  flowers.  That  rare 
shrub  in  private  gardens,  Phillyrea  angustifolia. 


is  here  quite  a  tree,  with  a  clean  trunk  and 
reaching  30  feet  in  height.  There  is  also  a  fine 
Libocedrus  decurrens  60  feet  in  height.  Oppo- 
site the  carriage  entrance  there  are  many  mag- 
nificent Cedars — Cedars  of  Lebanon  with  flat, 
spreading  branches ;  the  sacred  C^drus  deodara, 
with  more  delicate  outline  and  pendulous  branch- 
lets  ;  and  the  silvery  Cedrus  atlantica.  These 
trees  have  been  planted  at  goodly  distances 
apart,  and  the  grass  beneath  is  cut  sufficiently 
ci'ten  to  ensure  tidiness  without  the  trim  form- 
ality of  a  lawn.  Besides  these  grand  Cedars, 
which  are  periodically  cleared  of  their  dead 
branches,  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  the  genus 
Pinus,  and  a  fine  tree  of  Taxodium  distichum. 
The  admirer  of  precise  shrubberies,  where  each 
shrub  is  permitted  to  occupy  just  so  much 
room  and-no  more,  should- not  go  to  Ickworth,  or 
his  susceptibilities  will  be  sorely  wounded.  When 
the  shrubberies  were  planted  there  was  no 
intention  of  growing  specimens.  The  aim  of  the 
planter  was  evidently  to  obtain  contrasts  of  form 
and  foliage,  of  light  and  shade,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  an  admirable  manner.  Space  will  not 
permit  the  mention  of  the  many  combinations 
which  may  be  found  in  these  shrubberies,  where 
the  Box  bushes  have  grown  up  tall  as  trees,  with 
trunks  standing  so  closely  together  as  to  form  an 
impenetrable  barrier,  and  where  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn (Hippophae  rhamnoides)  becomes  fully 
20  feet  high  ;  but  the  unconventionality  is  charm- 
ing. The  grass  verges  of  these  extensive  shrub- 
beries contain  quantities  of  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  so  that  the  interest  is  sustained  between 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  bursting  of  the  budj. 

The   Kitchen    Garden. 

This  important,  and  very  necessary,  portion  of 
a  well-found  garden  does  not  possess  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  pleasure  gardens,  but,  apart  from 
the  cultural  interest  of  well-grown  crops  in  a 
properly  managed  kitchen  garden,  such  a  garden 
as  that  at  Ickworth,  with  its  old  red-brick  walls, 
herbaceous  borders  gently  sloping  to  a  large  pond 
where  Water-lilies  grow,  and  where,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  herd  of  Shetland  ponies  canter  down 
to  the  water -side,  has  more  than  a  passing  in- 
terest. This  5i  acre  garden  contains  several 
transverse  walls  which  greatly  increase  its 
value.  Many  of  the  cross-paths  are  of  grass, 
kept  in  far  better  condition  than  is  the 
case  with  some  lawns.  Gooseberries  are  a 
favourite  dessert  fruit,  so  a  large  quarter  is 
allotted  to  the  bushes  with  their  stout  branches 
kept  well  apart  amongst  the  several  rows  of  fan- 
trained  specimens,  which  produce  large  fruits  of 
high  quality.  The  late  Grapes  still  hanging  on 
the  rods  were  large  in  bunch,  and  of  the  fine 
colour  which  betokens  high  quality.  Another 
fruit  house  contained  healthy  Fig  trees.  No  first- 
class  establishment  is  complete  without  several 
Peach  houses  and  vineries,  and  Ickworth  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  here  we  also  saw 
many  rows  of  pot  Strawberries,  with  large  plump 
crowns  ready  for  forcing.  Outside  one  of  the 
fruit  houses  we  noticed  a  large  wall  plant  of  the 
Californian  Anspice  bearing  numbers  of  ovr.l 
fruits.  In  this  pure  air  frame  Violets  grow  to 
perfection. 

•  The  plant  houses  contain  good,  healthy  batches 
of  useful  plants :  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  &c.,  for  winter  flowering.  Nerincs 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  many  Calanthes,  which 
are  grown  singly  in  5-inch  pots,  were  just  push- 
ing up  very  strong  flower-spikes.  The  indis- 
pensable winter-flowering  Carnation  requires  a 
house  to  itself,  and  there  were  also  many  healthy 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  do  Lorraine. 

Mr.  Coster  I'esides  in  a  pleasant  house  con- 
veniently attached  to  the  garden,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  Slarquis  of  Bristol,  recognising  its 
advantage,  built  a  bothy  for  the  young  men  clcse 
to  their  work.  This  structure  is  built  against 
the  higher  kitchen  garden  wall,  and  special  care 
was  taken  to  use  weathered  bricks  so  as  to 
harmonise  with  the  older  portion.  In  this  sunny 
house  the  young  men  find  a  comfortable  home  in 
their  hours  of  study  and  leisure.     A.  C.  BartUtl. 
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ROYAL  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

In  fig.  169  is  illustrated  a  Rose  bowl  which 
Messrs.  Clay  &  Son  will  present  to  the  Roj-al 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition.  1912.  It 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Roses. 

The  following  description  is  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers,  llessrs.  Elkington  &  Co. :  The 
bowl  is  silver-gilt,  with  Roses  and  a  floral  band 
in  hand-chased  repousse,  in  high  relief,  and  gilt 
in  natural  colours.  The  bowl  mea.sures  13  inches 
across;  its  height,  without  pedtstal,  is  6g  inches;- 
with  pedestal,  10  inches ;  weight,  80  ounces.  The 
inscription,  which  is  engraved  upon  a  silver-gilt 
plate  attached  to  the  pedestal,  reads  as  follows  : 
"  Presented  to  the  Royal  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  May  22nd  to  30th,  1912,  by 
Messrs.  Clay  &  Son,  Stratford,  London,  E." 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  detailed  inscription 
engraved  within  the  bowl  itself. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENGL 

{The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.} 

Shreds  versus  Nails.— Mr.  Hedley  Warren, 
writing  on  nailing  and  regulating  wall  trees  in 
the  (,V/;</f«cr.s'  Cluoiiicle  for  November  25, 
p.  374,  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  improve  on  the 
old  method  of  shreds  and  nails.  I  find  that  the 
patent  (Francis)  wall  nails  are  much  better  than 
shreds.  The  soft,  pliable  lead  at  the  end  of  the 
nails  does  not  harm  the  bark ;  there  is  no  har- 
bour for  insect  pests;  they  can  be  used  over 
again  time  after  time,  and  a  man  can  get  over 
much  nailing  quicker  than  he  can  with  shreds. 
I  am  discarding  all  .shreds  in  favour  of  them. 
T.  M.  Nehon,  The  Hall  Gardens,  Rainlull, 
Lanes. 

Celery  Disease.— My  plants  have  suffered 
from  the  disease  for  the  past  two  seasons.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  through  using 
pig  manure.  Last  .season  and  this  year  I  have 
had  miserable  crops,  and,  like  many  other  gar- 
deners, have  only  pig  maimre  to  use.  This  season 
I  planted  about  one  thousand  plants  in  five  varie- 
ties. All  went  well  until  August ;  then  the  disease 
started.  I  did  not  spray  as  I  should  have  done, 
but  I  also  planted  a  row  of  celery  in  the  garden  at 
my  cottage,  using  no  manure,  these  latter  are  a  : 
gix)d  and  as  free  from  disease  as  anyone  could  wish. 
If  the  disease  is  present  in  the  seed,  can  any 
of  your  correspondents  explain  why  I  have 
di.sease  in  one  garden  and  not  the  other?  I'. 
Slaug/iirr,  J/iimtmonceux  Place  Gardens, 
Jliirxtitionrcux,  Sussex. 

Mr.     D.     Calthorpe's     remarks     (see 

p.  39)  on  the  subject  of  Celery  disease  interested 
me,  as  I  have  been  troubled  with  the  disease 
both  this  year  and  last.  I  am  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  appearance,  as  no  one 
else  near  here  has  been  troul)led  with  the 
complaint.  I  can  only  think  that  the  disease  was 
present  in  the  seed,  though  this  also  seems  hardly 
pos.<ible,  as  it  was  obtained  from  two  different 
sources.  The  only  manure  used  was  horsc- 
droppings,  mixed  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Neither 
soot  nor  lime  has  proved  of  any  avail  as  a  cure. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  opinions  of  any  of 
your  readers  with  regard  to  the  value  of  spray- 
ing, and  whether  that  is  likely  to  affect  the 
taste  of  the  Celery?  W.  Smith,  Mayfield,  Cann, 
Dor.'<ets/iire. 

The  Nut  Flowering  (see  p.  400!.^Twelve 
months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  remove  a  large 
Filbert  tree  early  in  December,  and,  on  cutting 
it  down,  was  astonished  to  see  hundreds  of 
female  flowers  fully  expanded ;  there  were  no 
catkins  approaching  opening.  I  noted  the  ex- 
ample at  the  time  for  reference  this  year,  but 
up  to  the  present  I  have*  been  unable  to  find  any 
female  (lowers  expanded.  'J'.  Skiltun,  Love- 
Lmdi,    Walton-on-lhcIJi/l. 

The  late  James  Douglas. — It  was  towards 
the  end  of  1863— not  in  1860— that  Mr.  Douglas 
became  gardener  at  Loxford  Hall.  Hardly  any- 
thing had  been  done  there  in  the  way  of  garden- 
ing prior  to  his  taking  the  post,  and  when  he 
went  to  interview  Mr.  Whitbourne,  he  was  only 
persuaded  to  accept  the  appointment  by  the  ad- 


vice of  one  of  the  servants.  After  events  proved 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  ;  Mr.  Whitbourne  was 
a  most  considerate  master,  and  provided  ample 
means  for  Mr.  Douglas  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
In  the  eummer  of  1866  he  made  his  first  exhibit- 
some  fine  Pineapples — for  which  he  obtained 
prizes  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  in  December 
of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  him  two  special  certificates  for  Pine"- 
apples.  The  following  year  he  showed  Peaches, 
and  was  again  successful ;  and  in  1868  he  ex- 
hibited Strawberries  and  Buckland  Sweet  Water 
Grapes.  At  Stratford  he  commenced  exhibiting 
Chrysanthemums,  both  as  cut  blooms  and  plants 
in  pots.  Mr.  Douglas's  debut  as  a  writer  was 
earlier  than  was  indicated  last  week.  The 
Cineraria  article  appeared  on  JIarch  28,  1857, 
but  his  earliest  contribution  to  literature  is  an 
extremely  interesting  review  on  "  Orchard  House 
Peaches,"  dated  December  4,  1866.  This  was 
followed  a  fortnight  later  by  a  paper  on  Ferns, 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottaije 
Gardener.  A  few  years  subsequently  to  this, 
Mr.  Douglas  received  a  tempting  offer  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  his  activities  to  a  large  garden  in  the 


Education  in  Hortjcultuf.e  — May  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  numerous  gar- 
deners for  their  kind  letters  and  willingness  to 
support  some  scheme  of  education  in  horticulture 
—the  formation  of  an  institute  or  a  guild  on 
national  lines?  In  reply  to  W.  W.  and  others 
expressing  a  desire  for  a  meeting  to  discuss  the 
projec-t  with  a  view  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
society  at  the  forthcoming  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  1912,  I  am  conunissioned  to 
make  use  of  the  name  of  the  secretarv  of  the 
North  of  England  Horticultural  Societv"  and  to 
ask  all  gardeners  who  would  attend  such  a 
meeting  to  forward  their  names  to  him^the 
Rev.  J.  Bernard  Hall,  secretary  North  of  Eng- 
land Horticultural  Society,  Rawdon,  Leeds — 
before  December  Ij.  on  which  date  a  meeting  of 
horticulturists  is  being  held  in  Leeds,  and  the 
scheme  can  then  be  got  on  a  stage  further. 
County  Council  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in, 
Hort icu Iture,  Vurha m . 

Non-Warranty  Clause.— In  consequence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  hearing  of  the  appeal 
in  the  action  of  Wallis.  Son  and  Wells  v.  Pratt 
U   llaynes,   having   decided    that,    on   a   sale   of 


KOVAL    INTERNATIONAL    IC.XHIBITION,    1912. 
Fig.  1C9. — ROSE  bowl  offered  by  Messrs.  clay  and  son  for  the  best  exhibit  of  roses. 


north;  he  refused,  however,  preferring  to  work 
near  London,  especially  as  he  had  at  Loxfoid 
almost  unlimited  liberty  of  choice  in  his  own 
sphere.  There  is  a  pretty  superstition,  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Dion  Calthrop's  Charm  of  Oar- 
dens  that  flowers  have  an  especial  affection  for 
certain  people,  and  grow  better  for  them  than 
for  others.  This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  plants  were  amenable 
to  Mr.  Douglas's  care  and  treatment.  Even  when 
he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  work  amongst  plants  and 
tend  them  was  his  greatest  happiness.  While 
he  was  still  an  apprentice,  he  spent  the  winter 
evenings  increasing  his  knowledge  of  horticul- 
tural science,  and  in  summer  he  would"  roam 
about  the  countryside  budding  Roses  on  Wild 
Briars  in  the  hedges,  and  working  in  his  mother's 
garden.  This  latter  he  made  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  village— a  village,  too, 
where  gardening  was  extensively  practised,  and 
where  every  inhabitant  was  an  amateur  gar- 
dener of  skill  and  taste.     D. 


seeds  by  description,  if  a  seller  decided  to  throw 
the  risk  of  any  honest  mistake  on  the  buyer, 
then  he  must  use  apt  language,  and  the  clearer 
he  tried  to  make  the  language  the  better,  and 
that  they  did  not  think  Jlcssrs.  Pratt  &  Haynes 
•had  done  so  in  the  non-warranty  clause  they 
used,  which  is  similar  to  that  used  by  members 
of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  we,  as  solicitors 
for  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Ltd.,  have  had  the  non-warranty  clause,  of 
which  we  send  you  a  copy,  prepared  by 
counsel  engaged  in  the  litigation  referred 
to,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association,  Ltd., 
held  on  the  21st  ult. ,  to  consider  the  same,  the 
members  passed  a  resolution  that,  having  con- 
sidered the  clause  as  prepared  by  counsel,  it 
should  be  recommended  for  adoption  by  all  mem- 
bers and  the  trade  generally,  in  lieu  of  the 
clause  hitherto  used,  as  being  more  definite. 
Counsel  who  settled  the  clause  advisecf  that  it 
should   be  printed    in   conspicuous   type   and    ia 
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red  ink.  As  a  sale  is  effected  when  an  order  is 
taken  and  accepted  verbally,  or  by  correspon- 
dence, we  advise  that  members  of  the  trade 
should  have  it  printed  on  all  sale  notes,  invoices, 
and  in  catalogues,  and  on  their  letter  paper, 
thereby  giving  full  notice  of  the  terms  of  sale, 
and  preventing  customers  alleging  they  were 
not  aware  they  were  purchasing  subject  to  the 
conditions.  C  /las.  Butcher  d;  Sons,  Svliciturs  to 
the  Nursery  unci  Seed  Trade  Association,  Ltd. 

Conditions  of  Sale. 
We  believe  that  all  seeds,  bulbs,  and  roots 
sold  by  us  are  of  the  description  and  kind  speci- 
hed  by  us  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  owing  to  the 
practical  impossibility  in  many  cases  of  being 
certain  of  this,  we  give  no  undertaking  that 
such  seeds,  bulbs,  or  roots  will  correspond  with 
the  description  under  which  they  are  sold,  and 
we  make  all  sales  subject  to  this  condition.  We 
further  give  no  warranty,  e.X'press  or  implied, 
as  to  their  growth,  description,  cjuality,  or  pro- 
ductiveness, and  will  not  be  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does 
not  accept  the  goods  sold  to  him  on  these  terms, 
they  are  at  once  to  be  returned  to  us. 

A  Gardeners'  Conference  (see  p.  dOO). — 
There  is  mucli  that  is  true  in  the  letter  from 
ir.  ir..  and  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  gardening  community  if  the  step  he  suggests 
is  taken,  i.e.,  the  organising  of  a  conference  of 
gardeners  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition.  The  need  for  an  asso- 
ciation or  union  of  professional  gardeners  is 
stronger  now  than  ever  before,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  time  has  also  come  to  make  a  decided  st-ep  for- 
ward in  the  way  of  education.  In  the  words  of 
I  he  late  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  quoted  from  his  last 
letter  to  me,  "  the  future  gardener  must  look 
to  his  guns,  or  the  better-educated  college  man 
will  do  the  ordering  of  things."  A  national 
diploma  in  horticulture  might  be  established, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  national  diploma  in 
agriculture.  Men  who  obtained  this  diploma 
would  be  recognised  as  experts,  capable  of  taking 
up  any  of  the  more  important  horticultural  ap- 
pointments. The  present  instructors  are  con- 
stantly deploring  the  fact  that  greater  educational 
facilities  are  not  obtainable.  They  realise  their 
deficiencies  when  they  have  to  meet  on  equal 
terms  men  of  college  training.  It  should  also  be 
possible  to  establish  certificates  for  gardeners 
wiiieh  would  enable  them  to  rank  as  "  gar- 
deners." I  do  not  here  intend  to  make  a  plea 
for  the  establishment  of  a  diploma,  nor  to  lay 
down  the  qualifications  necessary  to  secure  it. 
I  merely  refer  to  the  matter  because  I  think  the 
establishment  of  a  national  diploma  in  horticul- 
ture and  gardening  certificates  should  follow 
naturally  on  the  establishment  of  a  national  in- 
stitute of  gardeners.  I  have  in  mind  the  National 
Institute  of  Architects,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  the  profession  it  represents  ;  it  is  the  aim  and 
ambition  of  all  young  architects  to  secure  the 
title  of  F.R.I. B. A.  Does  IF.  W.  consider  such 
an  ambition  a  worthy  one?  I  think  it  is  a  side 
of  the  question  deserving  earnest  consideration, 
ir.  B.  Little. 

— ir.   W.'s  notes  regarding  the  need  for 

an  association  of  gardeners  seems  to  condemn 
the  B.G.A.,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not 
attained  its  object.  If  a  society  of  gardeners 
worthy  of  the  name  is  to  be  formed,  surely  a 
greater  measure  of  success  would  be  achieved  if 
those  nurserymen  and  gardeners  who  are 
Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  were  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  A  society  might  thus  be  formed 
on  a  sound  basis,  the  success  of  which  would  be 
assured.  The  R.H.S.  exists  for  the  promotion  of 
the  best  interests  of  horticultui'e,  and  it  follows 
that  the  advantage  of  those  engaged  in  it  ought 
to  be  the  first  consideration  of  ^hose  who  belong 
to  the  Society.  The  E.G. A.  was  formed  inde- 
pendently, and  from  the  date  of  its  inception  a 
lack  of  cohesion  has  been  noticeable  among  the 
members.  Even  if  harmony  had  been  preserved, 
what  good  can  come  of  fostering  a  feeling  amongst 
gardeners  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  pre- 
mier Society?  Had  those  who  are  influential  in 
the  B.G.A.  sought  to  attain  their  objects  through 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  R.H.S.,  all  en- 
gaged in  the  profession  would  have  regarded  it  as 
a^  genuine  effort  coming  from  the  right  quarter. 
The  support  accorded  it  in  these  circumstances 
would,  I  venture  to  say,  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  that  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
respect  or  recognition.     F.   W. 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  5. — Tlie  last  of  the  Society's  ex- 
hibitions for  the  calendar  year  was  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  thus  bringing  to  a  close, 
a  series  of  most  successful  meetings.  The 
displays  of  flowers  and  fruits  w-ere  not 
so  numerous  as  at  the  last  show,  yet 
there  was  plenty  to  interest  visitors,  and  far 
more  variety  than  is  usually  seen  at  a  December 
flower  show.  The  exhibits  of  Orchids  were,  as 
usual,  remarkably  good  and  varied.  The 
Orchid  Committee  granted  one  First-class  Certi- 
ficate and  two  Awards  of  Merit.  The  chief  ex- 
hibits before  the  Floral  Committee  were  large 
groups  of  Begonias  and  Chrysanthemums.  The 
fine  American  raised  variety  of  Begonia  named 
Glory  of  Cincinnati  was  shown  exceptionally 
well  by  more  than  one  exhibitor,  whilst 
the  beautiful  hybrid  winter-flowering  Begonias 
were  shown  in  splendid  form  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Clibrans,  and  Cutbush.  The  Floral  Com- 
mittee granted  one  First-class  Certificate  and 
five  Awards  of  Jlerit.  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee  made  no  award  to  a 
novelty  ;  but  there  were  two  excellent  collections 
of  hardy  fruits,  both  of  which  received  Silver-gilt 
Medals.  At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  a  lecture  on  "  Motile  Organs  of  Plants  " 
was  delivered  by  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  F.R.S. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  jMessrs.  W.  Marsliall  and  Henry  B. 
May  (Chairmen) ;  and  .Messrs.  Jno.  Green  W.  J. 
Bean,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  H.  Barr,  R.  C.  Reginald 
Nevill,  W.  G.  Baker,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Ja.s. 
Hudson,  C.  R.  Fielder,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  F. 
-McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  N.  F.  Barnes,  W.  Bain, 
John  Dickson,  Charles  Dixon,  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush,  H.  J.  Jones,  F.  Page  Roberts,  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Walter  T.  Ware.  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  again 
showed  an  assortment  of  greenhouse  foliage, 
flowering  and  bei-ried  plants,  as  well  as  varieties 
of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  The  Car- 
nations furnished  a  bright  display  of  colour,  and 
were  shown  in  large  sheaves  in  tall  vases.  We 
noticed  a  new  red  perpetual-blooming  variety 
named  Mrs.  Lucy  jMackinnon,  the  flower  having 
a  delightful  fragrance  like  the  Old  Clove ;  Mrs. 
Drummond  Aster,  yellow  ground  with  scarlet 
markings;  Goldfinch,  terra-cotta ;  Countess  of 
Lathom,  a  free-flowering  variety  of  rich  crimson 
colour ;  and  Miss  Winnie  Hey,  a  pretty  yellow 
ground  fancy  with  pink  markings.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  Burnett,  Guernsey,  again  exhibited 
Carnations,  the  blooms,  as  usual,  being  of  splen- 
did quality.  Besides  a  selection  of  the  well- 
known  sorts,  there  were  excellent  blooms  of  the 
novelties  White  Wonder  and  White  Chief,  both 
of  American  origin.     (Silver  Flora  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  JIay  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  filled  a  large  table  with  stove  and 
greenhouse  Ferns.  There  were  well-grown  plants 
of  the  rare  Ceterach  aureum,  Nothochlsena 
Marantse,  Nepljrolepis  Neubertii,  N.  Marshallii 
compacta,  Platycerium  grande,  P.  Stemmaria,  P. 
Cordreyi,  DavaUia  brasiliensis,  D.  fijiensis 
gracillima,  Adiantura  Veitchianum,  A.  flabella- 
tum,  Blechnnm  corcovadense  crispum,  Acrosti- 
chum  scandens,  and  Phegopteris  divergens. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  again  .showed  a  selection  of  their 
beautiful  hybrid  Begonias,  presenting  large 
hatches  of  W'inter  Cheer,  Julius,  Jlrs.  Bedford, 
and  Ensign,  all  of  which  we  have  described  on 
former  occasions.  Besides  these  the  group  was  en- 
livened with  fine  plants  of  Gesnera  Aurora,  gold 
and  vermilion,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  Callicarpa 
purpurea  in  fruit,  and  white  and  'red-flowered 
Lapagerias.  The  exhibit  was  completed  with  a 
selection  of  Chrysanthemimis  in  pots,  which  in- 
cluded Golden  Age ;  Swinburne,  white,  tinged 
with  light  rose;  Antique,  a  shade  of  rose; 
Elusive,  amaranth,  and  Cinnamon.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Rev.  H.  BucKSTON,  Sutton  Hall,  Etwall, 
Derby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  staged  numerous 
plants  of  a  white-flowered  Cyclamen,  set  off  by 
Ferns  and  other  greenery.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  number  of  charming  little  plants  of 
Euphorbia    (Poinsettia)    pulcherrima   was   shown 


by  W.  D.  James,  Esq.,  West  Dean  Park, 
Chichester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith).  Many  of  the 
plants  were  in  small  "  60  "  pots,  but  every  speci- 
men had  finely-developed  bracts  of  the  richest 
colouring.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  very  attractive  group  of  Begonias  of  the 
Cxloire  de  Lorraine  type  was  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Bruckhaus,  nurseryman,  Twickenham.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  were  the  new  variety 
Cilory  of  Cincinnati,  with  larger,  brighter  flowers 
than  the  Ciloire  de  Lorraine.  All  the  plants  were 
splendidly  grown,  and  presented  pyramids  of 
blossoms.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  nurseryman,  Hampton,  showed 
numerous  well-grown  plants  of  the  new  Begonia. 
Glory  of  Cincinnati,  which  received  an  Award 
of  Merit.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Clibrans.  Altrincham,  showed  novel- 
ties in  winter-flowering  Begonias.  Besides  a 
very  beautiful  sort,  which  received  an  Award  of 
Slerit,  there  were  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook  (rose-coloured). 
Beauty  of  Hale  (rosy-pink),  Emily  Clibran  (sal- 
mony-rose),  and  others. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
showed  Begonias  of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type 
in  batches  of  white  and  pink  varieties,  which 
included  Turnford  Hall,  Roupell  Gem,  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  and  the  type. 

A  very  large  exhibit  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine and  its  varieties  was  shown  by  Gurney 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gr. 
j\Ir.  J.  Davis).     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  pretty  Primula  malacoides  was  shown 
well  by  W.  B.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  Eartham  House,, 
Colchester  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  Gooding).  Some  of  the 
inflorescences  had  as  many  as  six  whoils  of  the 
pretty  pale-lilac-coloured  blossoms. 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Staplegrove  Nurseries, 
Taunton,  showed  varieties  of  Zonal-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums. Naples  (scarlet).  Countess  of  Jersey 
(pale  salmon),  Berlin  (scarlet).  Lady  Folkestone 
(blush  pink).  Lord  Curzon  (magenta),  and  Ura- 
nus (rosy  cerise)  are  a  selection. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, showed  a  batch  of  his  new'  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium His  Majesty,  the  blooms  being  of  excep- 
tional size.  There  were  also  bunches  of  Fiscal 
Reformer  (salmon  rose)  and  AVinter  Cheer 
(cerise  "  shot  "  with  scarlet),  both  novelties  of 
this  nurseryman's  raising.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
exhibited  several  pretty  Chrysanthemums,  in- 
cluding Darenth  Jewel,  a  new  single  variety 
with  pale  rose-pink  florets;  CanneU's  White, 
one  of  the  largest  single  varieties  and  very 
pretty ;  King  of  the  Plumes,  a  yellow  variety, 
the  florets  being  crested  like  Endive  leaves ; 
and  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Mamelle,  a  large  pink 
Japanese  bloom  after  the  type  of  Rayonnante, 
of  promise  as  an  exhibit:ion  variety.  The 
bunches  of  Pelargonium  flowers  provided  a. 
bright  batch  of  colouring.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  showed  a  very  beautiful  exhibit  of  Chry- 
santhemums, mostly  single  and  decorative  varie- 
ties. The  colours  were  exceptionally  bright,  and 
there  were  many  beautiful  white  sorts,  especially 
amongst  the  singles.  A  selection  includes  Ruby 
Beauty,  Miss  May  Thorne  (pink),  Mrs.  W.  Higgs 
(blush),  Polly  Duncan  (yellow).  Crimson  Jewel, 
Merstham  Jewel  (old  rose),  Mensa  (white),  and 
Peter  Barnes  (yellow).     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Philip  Ladds,  nurseryman,  Swanley, 
Kent,  again  showed  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
such  as  are  grown  by  market  nurserymen.  The 
blooms  were  highly  decorative,  and  included  such 
pretty  sorts  as  CanneU's  Crimson,  Lady  Furncss, 
Jlerstham  Jewel,  i\Iensa,  Constance,  Edith 
Pagram,  and  Margaret  Gray.  Mr.  Ladds  also 
showed  plants  of  a  salmon-coloured  form  of  the 
well-known  Paul  Crampel  Pelargonium.  (Silvci- 
Banksian  Jledal.) 

JMessrs.  Whitelegg  &  Page,  nurserymen, 
Chislehurst,  Kent,  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  yellow-flowered  Chrysanthemum  of  the 
"  spidery  "  or  "  silk  thread  "  type,  named  Miss 
Annie  Howard  Parrott,  was  shown  by  W.  Par- 
ROTT,  Esq.,  Barton  Court,  Kintbury,  Hungerford 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  R.  Cox). 

Messrs.  Godfrey  &  Son,  Exmouth,  showed 
their  new  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemum 
Godfrey's  Perfection,  the  blooms  being  the  same 
as  those  shown  at  the  last  meeting,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted.  The  flowers  were 
in  splendid  condition,  although  cut  some  17  days. 
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Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  nurseiymin,  Richmond, 
again  showed  small  decorative  shrubs,  many  fur- 
nished with  scarlet  berries.  The  varied  collec- 
tion of  Aucubas,  Ivies,  Euonymus,  Skimmia,  and 
Eleagnus  was  wonderfully  pretty,  nearly  all 
the  i-lants  having  variegated  leafage.  (Silver  Flora 
Jledal.) 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  ex- 
hibited plants  of  Plumbago  rosea. 

-Mr.  G.  Reuthe.  Keston,  Kent,  again  exhibited 
hybrid  Nerines  and  Alpines  in  pots. 

A  small  rockery  furnished  with  Alpines  was 
shown  by  the  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens, 
Shepperton-on -Thames. 

AWARDS. 
FiRST-CL.tss  Certificate. 

Zeijliyiaiithcs  aurra. — This  charming  yellow- 
flowered  Zephyranthes  from  Peru  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  June  9,  1908  (see  Gardener.^' 
Chrnnhh,  June  13,  1908.  p.  390).  On  Tuesday 
last  the  higher  award  of  a  First-class  Certificat-e 
was  given.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  (gr. 
Mr.  Bain),  exhibited  a  pan  in  which  the  species 
bore  nine  very  beautiful  golden  yellow  flowers 
shaped  like  a  Vallota. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Jlrrjoiiia  Allriiirliam  Pink  (see  fig.  170).— This 
is  one  of  the  semi-tuberous  hybrids,  a  rather 
tall  grower  as  shown,  with  numerous  double 
flowers  of  a  rich  rosy-carmine  shade.  It  is  the 
best  double-flowered  variety  of  this  type  of 
Begonia  yet  exhibited.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Clibuans,  Altrincham. 

Bcyonia  Glory  of  Cincinnati. — This  variety 
was  raised  in  America,  It  resembles  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  in  its  flowers,  except  that  in  this 
novelty  they  are  much  larger  than  is  the  case  in 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  leaves  are  roundish, 
and  they  possess  mucli  substance,  giving  the 
plant  an  air  of  distinctness.  Shown  by  Mr. 
l^ANGE,  Hampton. 

Carnation  liath's  Premier. — A  pale-yellow, 
perpetual-flowering  Carnation  of  excellent  form. 
Shown  by  Me.ssrs,  Bath,  Wisbech, 

Chrysanl/iemum  I.^abel  Gray. — A  well-formed, 
single-Howered  variety  of  a  shade  of  mauve. 
Shown  by  Mr.  P.  Ladds,  Nurseryman,  Swanlcy. 

O.  "  Mrs.  David  Lyme." — A  pure-white 
Japanese  variety  that  is  sure  to  meet  with 
appreciation.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wells, 
.Mer.stliam. 

Orchid   Committee. 

/'rrxriii  •  J.  Gurney  I'ov.ler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair),  Sir  .Jeremiah  Colman  Bart,,  and  ilessrs. 
Jas.  O'Brien  (hon,  secretary),  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  F,  J.  Hanburv  R.  G,  Thwaites,  W. 
Waters  Butlr-r,  T.  Armstrong,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W. 
Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  J.  Cvnhcr,  J.  E.  Shill, 
\V.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  W.  P.  Bound, 
A.  Dye,  W.  H.  White,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  \V. 
Bolton,  Gurney  Wilson,  J.  S.  Moss,  and  R. 
Brooman-White. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr,  Mr,  J,  Davis),  was  awarded  a  Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal  for  a  very  fine  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  the  central  plants  being  of  C.  Leeanum 
"  .1.  Gurney  Fowler,"  which  still  holds  the  record 
as  a  magnificent  variety,  its  large,  square,  white 
dorsal  sepals  and  general  fine  form  rendering  it 
unlike  any  other.  Another  very  fine  plant  in 
the  group  was  Odontoglossum  Smithii,  all  of 
the  plants  of  which  are  in  Mr.  Fowler's  collec- 
tion. Others  noted  were  Cypripedium  Ville  dc 
Paris  in  fine  form,  rare  varieties  of  Cypripedium 
insigne,  including  B'owlerianum ;  C.  Tityus 
superbum,  and  C.  triumphans  of  very  rich 
colour ;  0,  Bingleyense,  C.  Fowlerianuin,  and 
other  showy  hybrids, 

Francis  Wellesi.ey,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  Lselio-Cattleya  Epi- 
casta  "  The  Premier,"  a  perfectly-formed  flower 
with  blush-white  sepals  and  petals  and  ruby- 
violet  lip  ;  Cattleya  St.  George,  a  pretty  flower  of 
very  effective  colour,  like  C.  Hardyana  Massai- 
ana  ;  Brasso-Cattleya  Mme,  Hye  "  Westonbirt 
variety";  and  Cypripedium  Mrs.  Francis  Wel- 
lesley. 

Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Georhe  L.  Holford,  K.CV.O, 
(gr,  .Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  the  new  Cypri- 
pedium Nydia  (Niobe  "  Westonbirt  variety  "  X 
C'harlesianum),  with  very  fine  rose-coloured  dor- 
sal sepal  with  white  margin,  and  the  handsome 
C.  Draco  (see  Awards). 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman   Bart.,  V.M.H.  (gr.  Mr. 


Collier),  showed  Cypripedium  insigne  "  Gatton 
Park  variety,"  an  improvement  on  Harefield  Hall 
in  size  and  shape. 

F,  BosTOCK,  Esq.,  Springfield,  Northampton, 
showed  two  very  good  forms  of  Cypripedium 
Actseus. 

Mrs.  Norman  Cookson,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  J,  Chapman),  showed  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  Chapmaniae.  a  finely-blotched  variety  ;  Cy- 
pripedium Leeanum  Gratrixse,  and  the  bright- 
rose  Calanthe  Chapmanii  rosea, 

E.  H.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Twyford  (gr.  Mr. 
Cooper),  showed  Cattleya  armainvillieriensis 
alba. 

Messrs.  Armstong  &  Brown,  Orchidhurst, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  fine  group,  principally  good  Cypri- 
pediums  and  other  hybrids.  A  new  yellow  form  of 
C.  nitens  was  a  very  distinct  flower  ;  C.  Arthur- 
ianum    "  Orchidhurst    varietv,"    a   distinct    form 


crest.  A  fine  selection  of  Cypripediums  was 
shown,  nieluding  C.  Niobe  and  C,  Thalia  varie- 
ties, forms  of  C.  insigne  and  C,  Leeanum,  and 
at  one  encl  a  batch  of  hybrids,  the  best  of  which 
was  La;lio-Cattleya  Urania  of  mirecorded 
parentage,  of  finer  colour  than  L,-C.  Dominiana. 

Messrs.  Ch.-irlesworth  &  Co.,  in  their  prettv 
group  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded,  had  the  novelty  of  the  meeting  in  their 
brilliantly-coloured  Sophro-Cattleya  Lotte  Miil- 
ler  (see  Awards),  Odontoglossum  Goodsonii  was 
well  shown,  Sophro-L<elio-Cattleya  Pandora  and 
other  crosses  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora :  some 
very  fine  blue  Vanda  coerulea,  V.  Amesiana  : 
the  brightly-coloured  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
autunmale  and  a  general  collection  of  good  things. 

-Messrs,  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltcnhaiii, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  gionp  of 
Cypripediums,  in  which  were  many  reruarUable 
varieties  of  C.  insigne  and  C,  Leeanum,     Also  C, 
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Fig.    170. — WINTER-FLOWERING    BEGONIA   "  ALTRINCHAM    PINK." 
(See  R,H.S.  Awards.) 


with  the  colouring  of  C.  Baron  Schroder,  another 
new  hybrid,  between  C,  Bassano  and  C,  Fairriea- 
num,  beside  it  being  still  darker  and  finer.  Forms 
of  C,  Leeanum,  C.  insigne,  C.  Zeus,  &c,j  were 
well  shown,  and  among  others  noted  were  a  new 
hybrid  between  Cattleya  Maronii  and  C.  aurea, 
a  good  flower  of  an  Indian-yellow  tint,  the  lip 
veined  with  rose;  a  distinct  cross  between  Cat- 
tleya TrianiE  and  C.  Ac'andise,  of  good  shape 
and  substance;  another  between  C,  guttata  and 
C,  aurea,  which  promises  well ;  a  blood-red 
Odontioda  between  C.  Noezliana  and  0.  Rolfese  ; 
various  other  good  unnamed  hybrids,  and  a  finely- 
spotted  seedling  Odontoglossum  crispum, 

Messrs,  .Ias.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  the  handsome  Odonto- 
glossum Aurora  (Rossii  rubescens  X  Latiibcauia- 
num),  a  grand  flower  resembling  0,  Smitliii  with 
lilaccolourcd  sepals  and  petals  blotched  with 
claret,   and   a  large   rose-purple  lip   with   yellow 


Amv  Moore,  C,  Mme.  Jules  Hye,  C,  Milo 
"  Westonbirt  variety,"  C,  Tityus  superbum,  C. 
Fascinator,  C.  Fulshawense,  0,  Priam  niagnifi- 
cum,  and  C.  Thalia  varieties.  The  plants  were 
finely  grown  and  well  staged  with  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis,  and 
others. 

Messrs.  J,  &  A.  A,  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  very  bright 
and  well-arranged  group  of  hybrid  Cattleyas, 
Lffilio-Cattleyas,  &c.  Specially  fine  were  two 
forms  of  Cattleya  Luegas,  some  richly-colouved 
C.  Fabi'a  and  Sophro-Lielio-Cattlcya  Marathon 
var,  Helen,  a  charming  copper-red  flower  with 
rnby-crimson  lip  veined  with  gold,  A  selection 
of  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums  were  also 
included. 

Messrs.  .Stuart  Low  &  Co.,^  Bush  Hill  Park, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
effective  group,  at  the  back  of  which  were  some 
well-flowered  specimens  of  a  very  large  type  of 
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Oiicidium  varicosum.  With  them  were  some  dark 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  one  good  white- 
petalled  variety ;  several  C.  Hardyana,  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Sa.xa,  Cycnoches  chlorcchilun,  Lycaste 
Mis.  Rogerson  and  other  Ly castes,  Eria  stellata, 
Cynibidium  Traceyanum,  good  Vanda  coerulea, 
Deiidrobiura  Phalsenopsis,  Houlletia  Brockle- 
hurstiana,  and  a  good  selection  of  Cypvipe- 
diiims,  Sac. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group 
rich  in  hybrid  Cypripediums,  the  best  of  the 
many  fornis  of  C'.  Leeanum  being  the  variety 
Liratrixiae  with  its  broad,  white  dorsal  sepal.  C. 
Durbar  was  a  very  good  dark  novelty  with  a 
resemblance  to  a  fine  C.  nitens,  C.  Troilus  "  San- 
der's variety,"  of  very  delicate  colour.  C.  Bos- 
settii  (greenish-yellow  and  white),  C.  Niobe 
superbum,  C.  Fulshawense  and  others  well 
flowered.  Colour  was  given  by  some  handsome 
Cattleyas  and  Lslio-Cattleya's ;  C.  Dowiana 
Rosita,  C.  Fabia  Vigeriana,  C.  Cooksonise  ama- 
bilis  and  others  being  noted. 

Messrs.  W.  Bai-lor  Hartland  &  Sons,  Cork, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good 
display  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Harefield  Hall, 
C.  i.  SanderEe  and  other  Cypripediums,  together 
with  Lselio-Cattleyas  and  two  good  Odontoglos- 
sum  crispum. 

Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon,  Yorks., 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
effective  group,  in  which  Cypripedium  Leeanum 
giganteum  "  G.  S.  Ball's"  variety  "  had  fine 
flowers,  and  others  were  equally  good.  C.  Ac- 
tfeus  varieties,  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley, 
and  others  were  staged,  and  also  noted  were  a 
spike  of  a  very  fine  pure-white  Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis  and'  another  of  the  true  Calanthe 
vestita  rubro-oculata  gigantea. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards 
Heath,  secured  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  a  specimen  of  Cypripedium 
Minos  Youngii  had  five  flowers.  C.  Leeanum 
Corona,  C.  L.  Clinkaberryanum  and  other  forms 
nf  C.  Leeanum,  C.  triumphans,  C.  Tityus,  C. 
Gaston  Bultel,  C.  Baron  Schroder  (nine  flowers), 
and   other  showy  things  were   well  displayed. 

Miss  Walters  Anson.  The  Studio,  Broadway, 
Streatham,  had  a  very  fine  display  of  beauti- 
fully-e.xecuted  coloured  drawings  of  Orchids. 

Messrs.  Hassall  &  Co.,  Southgate,  staged  a 
small  group,  in  which  were  noted  two  pretty 
and  dissimilar  forms  of  Cattleya  Alicise,  the  rose- 
coloured  C.  St.  Gilles,  Lselio-Cattleya  Rubens 
and  other  hybrids. 

AWARDS. 
FiRST-Ci.Ass  Certificate. 

Sophro-Caltlei/a  Lolfe  MiiUor  (C.  Peelcrfli.  X 
S.-C.  Nydia),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co.,  Haywards  Heath. — One  of  the  best  and 
brightest-coloured  hybrids  of  medium  growth. 
The  flowers  are  formed  after  the  manner  of  Cat- 
tleya labiata,  though  smaller  in  size.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  of  varying  tints  of 
bright  rose  and  ruby  red,  the  midribs  being 
silver-white  at  the  base.  Lip  well  expanded  and 
crimped  at  the  margin  ruby-crimson  with  a  vel- 
vety surface  and  gold  veining  at  the  base.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  novelties  shown  this  year. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Draco  "  Westonhirt  variety"  (in- 
fir/ne  Harefidd  Hall  x  Euryade.').  from  Lieut. 
Col.  George  L.  Hoi.ford,  K.C.V.O.,  Weston- 
birt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). —A  grand 
flower,  broad  in  all  its  parts,  the  main  charac- 
teristics being  of  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall,  but 
with  the  dark  colouring,  fine  substance  and  round 
form  as  in  C.  Earl  of  Tankerville.  The  broad 
dorsal  sepal  is  white  above  and  greenish  yellow 
below  spotted  with  dark  purple,  which  changes 
to  rose  in  the  white  zone.  Petals  and  lip  yellow 
tinged  and  veined  with  purple-brown. 

TriiJiopilia  Goiildii  (stiarit-  X  fragrana), 
from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — A  pretty 
and  fragrant  hybrid  between  two  widely-sepa- 
rated sections  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  in  shape 
partake  most  of  T.  (Pilumna)  fragrans.  Sepals 
and  petals  silver-white  spotted  in  the  middle 
with  rose.     Lip  white  spotted  with  rose. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ;  and 
MessrF.  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  V.  Perkins,  A.  Dean. 
E.  Beckett,  A.  R.  Allan,  W.  Pope,  G.  Wood- 
ward, J.  Willard,  G.  Eeynolds,  W.  Poupart,  and 
W.  Humphreys. 


E.  R.  James,  Esq.,  Wroxton,  Banbury,  sub- 
mitted fruits  of  a  pretty  dessert  Apple  some- 
what resembling  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  ex- 
hibitor was  asked  to  send  specimens  in  February. 

The  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Chevening,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  ilr.  J.  C.  Sutton),  showed  a  collection  of 
Apples.  The  fruits  were  not  of  large  size,  but 
they  were  generally  well  finished.  'The  best  of 
the'  cooking  varieties  were  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Newton  Wonder,  Bismarck, 
Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Belle  du  Bois.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Hambling's  Seedling.  Lord 
Derby,  and  Small's  Admirable.  Of  dessert 
sorts  the  best  were  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  May 
Queen,  American  Mother,  and  AUington  Pippin. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
staged  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  embracing  95  dishes.  The  fruits 
generally  were  very  highly  coloured.  Of  cooking 
varieties  King  Edward  Vll.,  Alfriston,  Bismarck, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Eeinette  de  Canada, 
Lord  Derby,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Twenty-Ounce  Pippin,  Striped  Beefing,  and 
Tower  of  Glamis  were  exceptionally  good.  The 
best  dessert  sorts  were  The  Rival,  Jlaltsier,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Cornish  Aromatic, 
Autumn  Pearmain,  AUington  Pippin,  Barnack 
Beauty,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Charles  Ross, 
Mother  Apple,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Adams's  Pear- 
main,  Vicar  of  Beighton  and  Ribston  Pippin. 
Pears  included  Catillac,  Verulam,  and  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Millar,  iMoylaen,  Marlow,  and  Miss 
Hilda  Sewell,  South  Kensington,  both  exhi- 
bited jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  chutney,  and 
other  conserves. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  29. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
this  date.  The  President  of  the  Societv.  Sir 
Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  occupied  the 
Chair,  and  there  were  100  members  and  friends 
present. 

After  the  presentation  of  cups  and  medals 
won  at  the  Society's  shows,  the  President  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  "  The  National  Chrvsanthe- 
mum  Society."  He  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society,  w'hich.  he  stated,  had  been  established 
more  than  50  years.  He  said  that  the  last 
Show  exceeded  all  previous  exhibitions  so  far 
as  a  spectacular  display  was  concerned.  At 
recent  shows  marked  prominence  had  been  given 
to  the  development  of  single-flowered  varieties 
and  dwarf  plants  of  a  purely  decorative 
character. 

Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  replied. 

Other  toasts  w'ere  "  The  Donors  of  the  Special 
Prizes,"  proposed  by  Mr.  W^.  Howe  and  re- 
.sponded  to  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jackson;  "  The  Exhi- 
bitors and  Atiiliated  Societies,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes;  "The  Ladies  and  Visitors,"  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Witty  ;  "  The  Press,"  by  Mr.  J.  \\. 
Moorman;  and  "The  Chaii'man,"  by  Mr.  J. 
McKerchar. 

Sir  Albert  Rollit  was  presented  with  a  printed 
copy  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  November  20,  "that  the 
Executive  Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
members  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Albert  Kaye 
Rollit.  LL.D..  D.C.L.,  since  his  appointment  as 
President  in  February,  1908.  The  Committee 
particularlv  appreciate  the  President's  special 
personal  efforts  towards  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  Society,  being  certain  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  direct  results  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion, a  distinct  advantage  has  accrued  to  the 
Society  from  the  publication  given  to  the 
Society's  name  and  work." 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CONFERENCE. 

December  4. — There  was  an  excellent  atten- 
dance at  the  conference  held  by  the  Society  at 
Carr's  Restaurant  on  the  4th  inst.,  when,  owing 
to  the  indisposition  of  the  President,  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thus.   Bevan. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Ladds,  his 
subject  being  "  The  Culture  of  Disbudded  and 
Spray  Blooms."  We  print  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  plants  for  stock.     Much  the  best  plan  is  to 


select  cuttuigs  from  plants  which  have  produced 
the  best  blooms,  marking  them  for  the  purpose 
when  in  flower. 

It  is  desirable  to  select  the  best  stools ; 
shake  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  and 
place  them  on  a  hard-bottomed  border,  just 
coverijig  them  with  some  fine  loam.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  affording  water,  as  an 
over  supply  will  lead  to  failure.  If  the  stools 
are  left  ni  the  pots,  a  top-dressing  will  be  ad- 
visable, as  the  top  soil  will  be  sour  from  last 
autumn's  manuring. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  the  best  date  for  taking 
cuttings,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  later  the 
variety  the  earlier  should  tue  cuttings  be  inserted. 
For  instance,  Panckouke,  Framfie-d  Pink  (with 
others  of  its  family),  and  those  of  the  "  Thomp- 
son "  type  are  all  the  better  for  being  rooted 
early. 

To  strike  a  laxge  number  of  cuttings,  I  have 
found  the  foHovring  method  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  successful : — In  an  ordinary  12-feet 
greenhouse  with  a  centre  path,  pat  the  soil  of 
the  border  rather  hard.  Place  a  piece  of  1  inch 
by  3  inch  batten  on  edge  at  the  back  and  front 
of  the  border,  and  fix  it  in  position  by  9-inch 
stumps  driven  into  the  ground  on  either  side. 
In  this  bed  place  a  2-inch  layer  of  good  loam, 
containing  no  manure,  but  to  whicn  has  been 
added  about  two  shovelfuls  of  coarse  sand  to 
each  barrow-load  of  soil.  Pat  down  firmly  and 
dibble  the  cuttings  in,  inserting  about  100  to  the 
square  foot. 

The  length  of  the  cuttings  should  be  about 
3  inches.  When  taking  the  cuttings,  be  sure  to 
leave  an  "  eye  "  on  the  old  stool  to  break  agaiu 
later  on,  in  case  of  failure  with  the  first  batch. 
Make  the  cuttings  firm  in  the  ground,  inserting 
them  about  1  inch  deep,  taking  care  that  the  base 
is  in  contact  with  the  soil.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  off,  made,  and  inserted  within,  say,  twa 
hours,  so  that  no  sign  of  flagging  is  visible. 
Afford  only  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist,, 
but  sprinklings  overhead  will  help  to  prevent  the 
foliage  from  flagging.  Tissue  paper  or  news- 
paper may  be  used  for  shading  if  necessary. 

If  the  potting  is  clone  as  soon  as  the  cuttings- 
have  made  roots  about  1  inch  long,  they  may 
easily  be  taken  from  the  beds  with  hardly  any 
damage  to  the  roots  ;  thus  they  will  receive  only 
the  slightest  check.  The  size  of  the  pots  will' 
largelv  depend  on  how  the  plants  are  to  be  treated 
later  on.  With  some  varieties,  it  is  as  well  to  pot 
into  3-inch  pots  (50's),  shifting  into  48's,  and' 
finally  into  24's  or  16's.  Other  varieties  may  be 
potted  directly  into  48's,  placing  two,  three,  or 
four  plants  in  a  single  pot.  In  the  first  system, 
the  plants  should  be  potted  into  48's  as  soon  as 
they  ai'e  fairly  well  rooted  in  60's.  For  the 
first  potting,  the  plants  are  best  accommodated 
in  frames,  as  the  lights  can  be  removed  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  sunshine,  air,  and  rain.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
they  are  apt  to  grow  weak  and  soft.  The  best 
time  for  the  final  potting  into  24's  and  16's  is 
from  May  7  onwards,  every  endeavour  being 
made  to  get  all  potting  finished  by  the  end  of 
June.  It  is  preferable  to  use  24's,  as  in  the  case 
of  16's  the  pot  is  so  large  that,  should  the  late 
autumn  be  wet  and  cold,  the  soil  does  not  dry 
quickly,  and  is  liable  to  become  sour.  There  are 
e.xceptions  to  this  :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
four  plants  of  the  variety  Tu.xedo  use  th<?  larger 
size. 

For  the  first  potting,  good  loam  is  essential, 
mixing  one  part  of  decayed  horse  manure  to 
15  parts  of  the  loam.  For  the  second  and  final 
potting,  that  is,  from  the  48's  to  24's  or  16's  (it 
is  impossible  to  devote  more  time  and  money  to 
potting  when  growing  in  a  w'holesale  way  for 
market),  use  a  good  loam,  not  too  heavy,  with 
the  following  additions  : — In  November  turn 
the  loam,  and,  in  layers,  add  8  per  cent,  of  de- 
cayed horse  manure,  and,  in  alternate  layers, 
add  1  per  cent,  boncrneal,  ground  bones  being  the 
best.  When  turning  the  soil  again  in  May,  add 
1  per  cent,  of  soot,  and  ^  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent, 
of  Peruvian  guano.  By  preparing  the  soil  in 
this  way,  very  little  artificial  manure  will  be 
necessary  during  the  summer  months.  The 
soot  seems  beneficial  in  several  ways,  chiefly  by- 
keeping  away  worms,  slugs,  and  other  pests. 
The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  a  quantity 
of  soil  placed  in  the  bottom  and  rammed  down. 
The  bail  of  the  plant  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  pot,  more  soil  added,  and 
rammed  down  regularly,  so  that  the  soil  is  com- 
pact throughout. 
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As  regards  stopping  the  shoots,  it  will  be 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  state  the  usual  methods  : 

(1)  Stop  once  in  late  May  when  in  the  flowering 
pot,  and  allow  as  many  breaics  to  grow  as  will 
iurnish    a    Crop.      Then    take    the    ne.xt    bud. 

(2)  Stop  once  in  the  48  pot,  and  once  in 
the      llowering      pot,      and      take      next      bud. 

(3)  Stop  once  in  the  48  pot,  and  allow 
the  growth  to  break  naturally  in  the  flowering 
pot.  Remove  surplus  shoots,  and  take  the  next 
bud.  (4)  Stop  in  48"s.  natural  break  in  the  flower- 
ing pot,  then  leave  only  one  break  on  a  stem. 
Some  varieties  are  better  taken  this  way  for  dis- 
budded blooms  than  stopping  once  and  taking 
next  bud.  The  grower  must  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment, first,  which  method,  and,  secondly,  which 
date  is  best  for  the  particular  variety. 

In  the  stopping  of  a  large  batch  of  one 
variety  at  the  same  date,  the  blooms  will  proba- 
bly all  have  to  be  cut  for  market  in  one  week  ; 
but,  by  dividing  the  batch  into  three  parts,  and 
stopping  on  three  different  days,  with  a  range  of 
a  fortnight,  the  crop  may  be  made  to  extend 
over  three  weeks  instead  of  one. 

The  disbudding  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  large  enough  to  handle.  In  some  in- 
stances it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  top  shoot 
next  to  the  bud  until  the  latter  shows  signs  of 
swelling.  This  applies  to  buds  other  than  ter- 
minal buds. 

Very  little  f(X)d  is  neces.-^aTy  during  the  mid- 
summer months  if  the  potting  soil  is  good.  In 
fact,  it  can  almost  be  made  a  rule  not  to  feed 
until  the  disbudding  is  finished.  Then  feed  a 
little  at  a  time  and  often,  up  to  withhi  14  days 
from  cutting  the  bloom.  If  the  plants  require  a 
slight  stimulant  before  the  bud  is  formed,  a  weak 
solution  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  a  little  soot-water 
with  guano,  may  be  applied  by  the  water  can. 
In  top-dressing  with  concentrated  manures  mix 
the  manure  with  alx)ut  twice  its  quantity  of  fine 
soil.  There  are  several  special  manures  for  Chry- 
santhemums. Personally,  I  favour  Peruvian 
guano  and  Bull's  Food  for  Plants. 

A  weak  solution  of  Tobacco  water  sprayed  en 
the  plants  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
summer  will  keen  down  insect  pests.  The 
cheapest  method  of  making  Tobacco  water  is 
to  buy  cheap  Tobacco  pa|)er  or  cloth,  or  if  pos- 
sible the  rope  that  is  taken  from  the  bales  of 
impirted  Tobacco.  l?cil  these  in  water  and  dilute 
the  liquid  to  the  strength  thought  necessary. 
Tobacco-water  made  in  this  manner  is  a  certaui 
preventive  of  maggot.  Sulphur  is  a  good  remedy 
for  mildew,  also  liver  of  sulphur.  Take  a  piece 
of  the  latter  about  as  large  as  a  Cob  Nut  and 
dissolve  it  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Spray  tho 
leaves  all  over,  taking  care  to  wet  the  under 
sides  as  well  as  the  top. 

In  the  case  of  lifted  Chrysanthemums,  the  cut- 
tings are  struck  in  February  and  March,  and  we 
usually  insert  200  in  an  egg-case  4  inches  deep. 
When  rooted,  the  plants  are  put  in  a  cold  house 
or  frame,  and  stopping  takes  place  when  they 
are  6  inches  high.  In  April  they  are  put  outside, 
a  canvas  covering  benig  handy  for  use  in 
frosty  weather.  The  ground  is  prepared  for 
planting  and  the  rows  set  out  21  inches  apart 
one  wnv  and  18  inches  the  other.  The  planting 
take.f  place  on  the  first  showery  day  in  May, 
in  just  the  same  manner  that  the  market- 
gardener  plants  his  Cabbages.  Weeding  the  fields 
IS  necessary  during  the  summer.  The  plants 
should  be  stopped  about  the  first  week  in  July, 
or  when  they  have  made  sufficient  growth.  The 
lifting  in  autumn  must  be  done  before  frost 
occurs.  .\t  Swaiilev  we  generally  start  lifting  at 
about  October  1  and  finish  bv  October  18. 

Framfield  Pink  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  Chry- 
santhemum from  the  market-growers's  point  of 
view.  The  only  exceptions  that  can  be  taken  to 
it  are  that  in  some  districts,  being  a  late  variety, 
it  will  not  flower,  aLso  it  does  not  always  lift 
well.  Other  than  these  faults,  it  is  an  ideal  Chry- 
santhemum. It  has  good  foliage  and  good  stems, 
which  are  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  flowers  erect, 
and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the  blooms 
from  drawing  water.  The  neck  between  the  top 
leaf  and  the  flower  is  not  unsightly  through  being 
too  long,  nor  i.s  it  too  short  so  that  the  leaves 
are  intermingled  with  the  florets  of  the  bloom. 
The  petals  or  florets  are  of  good  form  and  sub- 
stance. They  are  st-ff  or  springy  enough  to  main- 
tain their  proper  po.-ition  in  the  flower,  even 
though  the  side  of  the  flower  may  have  become 
flattened  after  a  long  journey  by  road  or  rail  by 
rea.son  of  close  parking  in  a  box.  Again,  it  sel- 
dom shatter.?,  even  if  carelc3.sly  handled,  and  will 
withstand  a  great  deal   of  rough  usage.     It   is 


good  alike  grown  for  sprays  or  disbudded  blooms. 
So  much  for  Framfield  Pink.  Now,  if  a  grower 
wishes  to  assure  himself  that  a  new  variety,  or  a 
vai'iety  that  he  has  not  already  grown,  is  of  any 
use  to  him  as  a  commercial  Chrysanthemum,  let 
him  compare  that  variety  with  Framfield  Pink 
on  the  several  points  that  I  have  enumerated.  If 
it  passes  the  examination  and  is  equal  to,  better 
than,  or  even  nearly  as  good  as  Framfield  Pink, 
that  gro%ver  can  congratulate  himself  on  having 
found  a  good  Chrysanthemum.  There  is  one 
little  detail  that  I  have  not  mentioned  up  to  the 
present,  and  that  is  "  colour."  This  is  a  con- 
sideration in  a  market  Chrysanthemum,  and  I  do 
not  feel  capable  of  laying  down  any  hard-and- 
fast  rule  regarding  "  colour."  The  foremost 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  it  is  best  to  grow 
those  shades  of  colour  that  are  most  fashionable. 

The  Discussiox. 
Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Norman  Davis,  Wood, 
Crane,  Stevenson,  and  Godfrey  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  The  general  opinion  was  that  potash 
was  of  considerable  value  in  increasing  the  re- 
sistance of  the  plants  against  fungous  diseases, 
and  also  that  plants  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns  were  seldom,  if  ever,  at- 
tacked by  Chrysanthemum  rust. 

Mr.  Cr-\gg*s  P.ajeb. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Cragg's  paper  dealt  with  "Soil 
Preparation  and  the  Use  of  Some  Chemical 
Foods,"  Mr.  Cragg  stated  that  in  his  firm's 
system  of  soil  preparation  they  first  secured  an 
analysis  from  a  competent  horticultural  chemist 
cf  the  soil  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
The  whole  soil  to  be  dealt  with  was  first  mixed 
as  a  bulk,  and  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
fertilising  agents  was  made  just  previous  to  the 
soil  being  required  for  potting,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  each  ingredient  being  used  to  bring 
the  soil  up  to  an  even  balance  of  fertility.  The 
materials  used  were  basic  slag,  ground  grey 
lime,  bonemeal,  ground  hoof,  phosphates  in 
various  degrees  of  solubility,  soot,  and  old 
Mushroom  manure.  They  had  proved  that  the 
addition  of  potash  in  the  soil  resulted  in  less 
mildew  in  Tomatos,  supporting  the  statement  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  that  potash  increased  the 
plants'  powers  of  resistance  to  fungous  diseases. 
To  100  tons  of  soil  was  added  IJ  ton  of  lime 
77  per  cent,  purity,  ^  ton  basic  slag,  |  ton  of 
ground  bones,  12  cwts.  of  ground  hoof, 
and  10  bags  of  soot.  The  lime  was  applied  in 
the  autumn  to  the  pasture  before  the  turf  was 
dug  for  stacking. 

Messrs.  Cragg's  method  of  dealing  with  this 
matter  of  soil  is  a  novel  one,  and  commenced  with 
the  enrichment  of  the  pasture  itself.  The  soil 
which  they  passess  in  the  nursery  is  a  light  brick 
earth,  and,  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  nitro- 
gen can  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  by 
leguminous  plants  this  portion  of  land  was  sown 
with  deep-rooting  Grasses  and  Clovers,  the  soil 
having  been  previously  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception by  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  basic  slag, 
and  potash. 

If  the  foliage  of  the  Chrysanthemum  developed 
a  pale-green  colour,  a  watering  with  sulphate  of 
iron  in  the  proportion  of  i>  ounce  to  1  gallon  of 
water  soon  restored  the  plants  to  their  natural 
healthy  appearance. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Godber,  and  Godfrey  contri- 
buted remarks  on  the  subject. 


ULSTER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  14.  15. — The  annual  show  of  this 
society  took  place  in  St.  George's  Market,  Bel- 
fast, on  these  dates. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
Chry.santhemums  decorated  with  foliage  plants 
was  won  by  Charles  Duffin,  Esq.,  Danesfort 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  M'Cormick);  2nd,  Mrs.  Forster 
Green,  Derryvolgie  House  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Smiley). 
For  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums  and 
plants  Mrs.  Forster  Green  was  placed  1st,  and 
J.  RoDGERS,  Ksq.,  Klna-a-Green  (gr.  Mr. 
M'llveen),  2nd.  Mrs.  Forster  Green  was  again 
successful  in  the  class  for  12  plants  suitable  for 
table  decoration.  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  Royal 
Nurseries,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  or  forced  plants,  ar- 
ranged for  effect ;  also  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
conifers  and  h:irdy  ornamental  plants,  Messrs. 
F.  E.  Smith  &  Co.' taking  the  2nd  prize.  Frank 
Workman,  Esq.,  The  Moat  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Culbert), 


excelled  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  or  forced  plants,  arranged  for  effect, 
and  also  in  that  for  best  six  Ferns,  dissimilar. 
The  best  two  Palms  or  Cvcads  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Duffin.  The  best  pink  Begonias  of  she 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  by  Mr.  G.  J.  PrestjN, 
Lord  O'Neill  being  successful  in  the  similar 
class  for  white  varieties. 

In  the  classes  for  six  specimens  of  Primula 
obconica  and  six  zonal-leaved  Pelargoniums  Mrs. 
Montgomery  and  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Helen's  Lay 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Taylor),  were  awarded  the  1st  prir'.es 
respectively. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  15  vases  of  Japanese  blooms, 
three  blooms  of  each  variety,  J.  Jameson,  Esq., 
secured  the  1st  award ;  2nd.  Countess  of  Caledo.v 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Harding).  Mr.  Jameson  was  also 
successful  in  the  classes  for  (1)  one  vase  contain- 
ing five  blooms  of  any  variety,  pink  ;  (2)  one  vase 
of  a  yellow  variety ;  (3)  one  vase  any  bronze 
variety  ;  and  (4)  48  Japanese  blooms,  shown  in 
boxes,  in  36  varieties.  The  Countess  of  C.aledon 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  10  vases  of 
Japanese  blooms,  three  blooms  of  each  variety  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Duffin.  The  Countess  of  Caledon  w  as 
also  successful  in  the  class  for  one  vase  of  a  white 
variety.  For  20  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums, 
distinct  varieties.  Edwin  Hughes,  Esq.,  Craiua- 
vad  (gr.  Mr.  T:  ilagill),  secured  the  1st  award. 
Colonel  Sharman-Crawford,  Crawfordsburn 
(gr.  Jlr.  J.  Why  lock),  being  2nd.  For  10  vases  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  distinct  varieties,  Her- 
bert Brown,  Esq.,  was  placed  in  the  1st  posi- 
tion, and  this  competitor  also  excelled  in  the 
classes  for  one  vase  of  yellow  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Jlr.  Edwin  Hughes,  winner  in  the  simi- 
lar class  for  (1)  a  white  variety,  (2)  a  pink  variety, 
(3)  a  bronze  variety,  and  (4)  one  vase  of  single 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect.  In  the  chiss 
for  four  vases  of  winter-flowering  Carnations, 
distinct  varieties,  H.  E.  Richardson,  secured 
the  1st  position,  J.  Acheson,  Esq.,  Dunavon, 
Portadown  (gr.  jlr.  W.  J.  Cox),  being  awarded 
the  2nd  prize. 

Fruit  Classes. — For  a  table  of  dessert  fruit, 
12  distinct  varieties,  Lord  O'Neill  secured  the 
1st  prize.  He  also  won  the  1st  prizes  in  tha 
classes  for  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandi  i.i 
Grapes,  two  bunches  of  Lady  Dowiici  Grapes,  tv.o 
bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  and  for  Blen- 
heim Pippin  Apples.  Frank  Workman.  Esq., 
Strandtown  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Culbert),  excelled  in  the 
classes  for  six  bunches  of  Grapes ;  2nd,  George 
J.  Preston,  Esq.,  Dunmore  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
M'Bride).  Jlr.  Workman  was  again  successful 
for  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  not  scheduled. 
G.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  secured  the  Isl  prize  in  tl'.e 
similar  class  for  two  bunches  of  a  white  variety. 
Colonel  Sharman  Crawford  excelled  in  the  class 
for  two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante.  For  a  col- 
lection of  24  dishes  of  .Apples,  8  dessert  and  16 
culinary  varieties,  J.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Portmar- 
nock,  was  successful,  whilst  for  12  dishes  of 
Apples  A.  G.  Bowers,  Esq.,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
secured  the  1st  award. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  vegetables  Lord 
O'Neill  secured  the  1st  award  for  a  collection 
of  12  kinds;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Brown;  and  for  six 
kinds  Mr.  J.  Stewart  was  successful.  Mr. 
Brown  excelled  in  the  class  for  six  Onions,  and 
he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six 
Leeks. 


DARLINGTON    HORTICULTURAL. 

Novkmber  22. — The  ChrysanthcnMim  .'ihow  of 
the  above  society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Darlington,  on  this  date.  The  quality  of  the  ex- 
hibits reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
fruit  being  exceptionally  fine. 

In  the  open  class  for  24  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  1st  prize,  which  included  a  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  given  by  the  Member  for  the 
Borough,  H.  L.  Pike  Pea.se,  Esq.,  was  awarded 
to  J.  Bhennand,  Esq.,  Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Hathaway).  This  is  the  third  time 
Rlr.  Brennand  has  won  the  cup  in  four  years, 
and  it  now  becomes  his  own  property.  2nd, 
W.  G.  Gray,  Esq.,  Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Patti.son),  and  3rd,  the  Marquis  of 
RtPON.  Studley  Royal  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas)._ 

Mr.  Brennand  was  also  placed  in  the  premier 
position  for  24  Incurved  varieties  and  for  12 
Incurved  varieties.  , 

Sir  Jonathan  Backhouse,  Bart.,  Uplands, 
Darlington  (nr.  Mr.  J.  Lester),  excelled  in  the 
cla.ss  for  12  Japanese  varieties ;  2nd,  Mr. 
HoRSNELL,   Gri-nston   ^T-'.rrr  G.ii'dens. 
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In  the  class  for  six  vases  with  three  blooms 
each,  Jlr.  J.  Lester  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

The  best  six  vases  of  single  varieties  was  shown 
by  A.  C.  Stamer,  Esq.,  The  Knoll,  Darlington. 
'  Mr.  G.  E.  Thom.vs  showed  the  best  basket  of 
Chrysanthemums;  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilliar  the  best 
centre  piece  .  decoration  of  Chrysanthemnm 
blooms  arranged  as  for  a  dinner  table;  whilst 
Miss  L.  Boyd 'li^celled  for  a  hand  bouquet. 

A  fine  exhibit  of  Carnations  was  staged  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  M.P., 
Headlam  Hall,  Gainford  (gr.  Mr.  T.  McKeown), 
and  Was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
these  flowers. 

In  the  fruit  section  Lady  Cowell,  Clifton 
Castle,  Bedale  (gr.  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardiner),  excelled 
in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  : 
Mr.  Brennand,  Baldersby  Park,  winning  the 
2nd  prize.  The  same  gentlemen  were  similarly 
placed  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 

For  a  c>;llection  of  vegetables,  Mr.  T. 
Seymour.  Yarm,  excelled,  and  Mr.  G.  Daney, 
Yarm,  followed. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged  by 
Messrs.  Kent  &  Beydon,  The  Nurseries,  Dar- 
lington, and  Messrs.  Mack  &  Miln,  Catterick, 
Scorton,  and  Darlington. 


ABERDEEN    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  24,  25. — This  annual  exhibition  and 
floral  fete  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  the  Music 
Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  these  dates.  The 
effects  of  the  remarkably  fine  summer  were  seen 
in  practically  all  the  sections  of  the  show,  but 
especially  in  the  fruit  classes. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants,  arranged  in  a  semi-circular 
form  on  a  space  10  feet  by  5  feet,  A.  R.  Gk.4Y, 
Esq.,  Garthdee  House,  Aberdeenshire  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Begg).  was  awarded  the  Silver  Cup,  his  group 
comprising  well-grown  blooms,  while  the  decora- 
tive varieties  were  much  admired.  A.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Craigielea,  Aberdeen  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mathie- 
son),  was  placed  2nd.  This  exhibit  was  exceed- 
ingly good. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  Chrysanthemums, 
A.R.  Gray,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Cup 
for  the  best  group,  and  nine  1st  and  2nd  prizes. 
Mrs.  Cook,  Ashley  House,  Aberdeen  (gr.  Mr. 
Murray),  also  showed  some  fine  exhibits. 

Lord  Provost  Maitland.  Rubisliw  Den  House, 
Aberdeen  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Duncan),  and  James 
Jamieson,  Esq.,  Tillycarthie,  Udny.  Aberdeen- 
shire, wera  the  most  successful  exhibitors  of 
Ferns,  Chinese  Primulas  (single  varieties)  were 
shown  well  by  A.  R.  Gray.  Esq.,  Garthdee, 
whilst  H.  Baird,  Esq.,  Durris  House,  Kincardine- 
shire (gr.  Mr.  Andrew  Raid),  excelled  with 
Orchids.  Lord  Provost  Maitland  was  awarded 
the  premier  prize  for  winter-fiowering  Begonias. 

There  was  a  charming  display  in  the  section 
for  cut  flowers,  J.  Jenkins  Esq.,  Clifton  Road, 
Aberdeen,  was  successful  in  the  class  for  18 
blooms,  having  choice  blooms.  Mrs.  Redmond 
McGrath,  Leetham  Grange,  Arbroath  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Robertson),  showed  well  in  the  class  for  12 
blooms,  which  included  choice  examples  of  Mrs. 
H.  Barnes,  Frances  Jolliffe,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  R.  Davis,  F.  S.  Valli's, 
Lady  Talbot,  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury. 

The  class  for  18  varieties  of  decorative  Chry- 
santhemums in  vases  resulted  in  a  keen  competi- 
tion ;Mrs.  Dunbar-Dunbar.  Sea  Park,  Forres 
(gr.  Mr.  John  Gregory),  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize.  In  the  class  for  nine  vases  of  decorative 
Chrysantliemums,  Mr.  A.  Grigor,  Duff  House 
Gardens.  Banffshire,  was  successful. 

For  12  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs. 
McGrath,  Leetham  Grange,  excelled  with  a 
meritorious  display.  For  six  vases  of  single 
varieties,  the  leading  honours  were  secured  by 
Mr.  John  Elder,  Norwood  House  Gardens,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Mr.  A.  Smith,  Craigielea,  was  successful  with 
Hellebores,  being  followed  closely  by  Mr. 
WjLLiAM  Milne,  Corsindae  House,"  Aberdeen- 
shire. Mr.  Baird,  of  Durris.  was  placed  1st  for 
six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  (Orchids  ex- 
cluded), with  finely-grown  specimens  of  C'leroden- 
dron  Balfouri,  Lassiandra  macrantha.  Anthurium 
Andreanum  album,  and  Eucharis  grandiflora. 

In  the  amateur  section  the  leading  exhibitors 
were  Mr.  John  David.son,  Hardgate,  Aberdeen ; 
Mr.  JORN  L.  Milne,  Hardgate;  Mr.  .Tames 
CouTTS,   Sunnyliank  Place,  Aberdeen ;  and  Mr. 


Alexander  Cumming,  83,  Cairufield  Place,  Aber- 
deen. The  last-named  gentleman  won  for  the 
third  year  in  succession  the  1st  jirize  for  six  vases 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  fruit  section  the  exhibits  of  Apples  were 
the  most  notable  feature.  A  splendid  collection 
of  Apples  was  shown  by  Lord  Lovat,  Beaufort 
Castle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  B.  Reid).  Mr.  Charles  A.. 
Cumming.  Pitgaveney  House,  Elgin,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  kitchen  Apples,  whilst  Lord 
Lovat  was  1st  for  dessert  Apples.  Pears  were 
especiallv  fine,  the  prize-winners  being  Mrs. 
McGrath,  Leetham  Grange;  Mr.  Cumming, 
Pitgaveney  Gardens.  Elgin  ;  Mr.  Baird.  Durris ; 
and  Jlrs,  Dunbar  Dunbar,  of  Seapark,  Forres. 
Mrs.  JIcGrath  was  successful  in  the  class  for 
Grapes  ;  2nd,  Jlr.  John  Elder,  Norwood. 

In  the  vegetable  section  the  best  collection 
was  shown  by   Mr.   T.\it,   Broomend,   Inverurie. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 

December  5.  5. — Tlie  11th  show  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gaidens, 
Regent's  Park,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  held  under 
these  auspices. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms 
staged  on  a  table,  Mr.  W.  E.  Wallace,  of  Eaton 
Bray,  secured  the  1st  prize,  his  varieties 
including  May  Day,  White  Perfection,  C'arola, 
Enchantress,  Gloriosa,  Scarlet  Glow,  Delight 
and  White  Wonder;  2nd.  Messrs.  Allwood 
Bros.,  Wivelsfield  Nurseries;  this  firm  staged 
their  fine  novelty  Wivelsfield  Wonder  (see  fig. 
171),  which  has  already  received  the  R.H.'S. 
Award  of  ^lerit  ;  also  a  new  varietv  named  Fair- 


FlG.    171. CARNATION 

(ExhibileJ  by   Messrs, 


'wivelsfield  wonder":    white  ground,  flaked  with 

Allivood  Bros,  at  the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation  Society's  Exhibition 


This  exhibit  comprised  Pctatos,  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  Veitch's  Self-Prctecting  Broccoli, 
Solidity  Brussels  Sprouts,  St.  Valary  Carrots, 
and  Clark's  Empress  Celery.  2nd,  the  Micses 
M.aclennan,  Springfield  House,  Aberdeen  (gr. 
Mr.  William  Scorgie). 

Non-competitive  displays  proved  an  attrac- 
tive feature ;  the  most  important  exhibit 
being  shown  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Sinclair. 
His  exhibit  included  Nerines,  Poinsettias, 
Gerberas,  Chrysanthemums,  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  a  number  of 
richly-berried  plants.  Jlessrs.  Thomas  Rivers 
&  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
showed  remarkably  fine  displays  of  Apples ;  the 
IcHTHEMic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  had  a  display  of 
their  specialities. 


mount;  3rd,  Jlessrs.  Young  &  Co..  Halherley, 
Cheltenham. 

Mr.  Bertie  E.  Bell.  Guernsey,  won  the 
Challenge  Cup  offered  for  three  vases  of  British 
novelties  raised  during  the  past  two  years  with 
Coronation,  Judith  and  Constance.  The  Ameri- 
can Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  American-raised 
novelties,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  E.  W.vllace, 
Eaton  Bray,  with  excellent  blooms  of  Gloriosa, 
May  Day  a'nd  Scarlet  Glow.  Messrs.  B.  E.  Bell 
and  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  were  placed 
2nd    and    3rd    respectively    in    this    class. 

Mr.  Wallace  also  won  the  "  Covent  Garden  " 
Cup  offered  for  market  varieties,  show-ing 
Dorothy  Gordon  and  White  Wonder ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Collins. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  also  successful  in  the 
class  for -25  blooms  of  the  variety  Enchantress, 
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his  flowers  also  winning  the  Silver-gilt  Medal 
offered  for  the  best  vase  of  Carnations  shown  in 
the  trade  classes. 

Mr.  WALL.4CE  also  excelled  in  the  classes  for 
25  blooms  of  May  Day,  25  blooms  of  a  scarlet 
variety,  staging  Scarlet  Glow,  and  25  blooms 
of  Ruse-pink  Enchantress,  being  followed  in  all 
cases  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  placed  1st  in  the 
class  for  25  blooms  of  the  variety  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward.   Mr.  Wallace  being  2nd. 

For    25    blooms    of    any    white    variety.    Jlrs. 
D.  M.  Collins  was  placed  1st,  with  White  Per-  . 
fection,  Mr.  Wallace  being  2nd. 

A  special  prize  offered  for  12  bloon;s,  of  any 
registered  variety  not  in  commerce,  was  won 
by  Mr.  Wallace  with  the  variety  "Una,"  which 
also  received  an  Award  of  Meiit;  2nd,  Mr.  Bell, 
with  Coronation. 

Mr.  Wallace  also  showed  the  best  decorative 
vase  of  3G  blooms  arranged  and  wired  for  effect, 
with   splendid   blooms   of  ilay   Day. 

In  the  decorative  classes  other  than  table 
decorations,  the  leading  honours  were  won  by 
Me.ssrs.  R.  F.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square. 

The  large  Silver-gilt  Challenge  Cup  offered  by 
the  President  for  a  group  of  plants  in  bloom, 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  Warren 
House.  Stanmore  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bruce),  with  ex- 
cellent specimens :  2nd.  Lord  Fubness,  Grant- 
ley  Hall,  Ripon  (gr.  .Mr.  R.  Barnett).  Sir 
Randolf  L.  Baker.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Blandford  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  won  the  "  Engelmann  " 
Cup  offered  for  six  growing  plants  in  bloom, 
the  "Bush  Hill  Park  Challenge  Cup,"  offered 
by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  for  their  novelties, 
and  the  "  Burnett  "  Novelty  Challenge  Cup, 
offered  for  12  cut  blooms,  together  with  other 
prizes.  Loid  HiLLiNGDON,  Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Allan),  and  Lord  Burnham,  Beaconsfield 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Johnson),  also  won  prizes  in  this 
section. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

A  large  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
F,.\gelmann  for  a  collection  of  cut  Carnations ; 
-Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  collection  of  Carna- 
tions, and  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  Lange;  Hampton,  for  Carnations.  A  Silver 
.Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Newport  Carnation 
Xirsehies  for  a  group  of  Carnation  "  Ladv 
-Meyer  " 

SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 

December  4-8. — Whatever  the  forebodings  of 
countrv  residents  may  be  as  regards  the  future  of 
agriculture,  there  was  no  pessmiism  apparent  at 
this  year's  Smithfield  Cattle  Show.  The  prime 
fat  cattle,  the  various  agricultural  instruments  of 
almost  luxurious  finish,  all  suggested  a  flourishing 
state  of  affairs  rather  than  lean  years.  Besides 
the  immense  roots  of  Mangels,  such  as  those  of 
perfect  shape  and  finish,  so  well  shown  by  such 
well-known  firms  as  Messrs.  Sutton  &  .Sons,  of 
Reading;  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  of 
Raynes  Park;  and  Messrs.  H.  King  &  Co., 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  there  was  much  of  interest  to 
gardeners. 

.\s  usual,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  had  a  very 
attractive  stall.  Here,  set  off  with  vases  of  fine 
Cyclamen  blooms,  were  smooth  Carrots  and  Pars- 
nips, gold  medal  Onions,  dishes  of  Tomato 
"  Winter  Beauty,"  as  tempting  as  during  the 
height  of  summer,  and  stems  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
thickly  studded  with  firm  sprouts.  Of  the  many 
varieties  of  Potato  shown,  the  large,  pebble- 
shaped  Balmoral  Castle,  which  is  a  second  early 
tuber,  is  considered  by  this  firm  to  be  a  super- 
lative variety.  A  glass  stand  contained  models 
'if  farm  pests,  which  are  equally  of  interest  to 
gardeners.  These  included  the  wireworm,  the 
Turnip  .•■awfly,  and  Potatos  affected  with  black 
scab  disea.se. 

The  sensation  Potato  was  said  to  be 
the  new  tuber  "  Magnificent  "  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  FiNDLAY,  Auchfcermuchly,  N.B.,  whicii 
was  being  sold  at  one  guinea  each  or  two  guineas 
per  lb.  This  Potato,  which  is  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  a  natural  Irish  seedling  and  a  Venezuelan 
variety,  is  considered  by  the  raisers  to  be  of  the 
highest  quality  and  a  very  free  cropper. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.  showed  an  interest- 
ing set  of  tall  glass  jars  illustrating  the  various 
processes  of  making  sugar  from  Beetroots.  Along- 
side, this  firm  had  samples  of  Sugar  Beet  and  the 
Sugar  JIangel,  which  has  been  often  grown  in- 
stead   of    the    smaller    root;    it    contains    the 


higher  percentage  of  sugar.  Messrs.  Carter  also 
exhibited  selected  roots  of  Carrot,  Parsnips,  and 
a  globe-shaped  garden  Beet. 

Other  interesting  collections  of  gai'den  produce 
were  shown  by  Jlessrs.  E.  W.  King  &  CO.,  who 
had  immense  Parsnips ;  Jlessrs.  Toogood  &  Son, 
Southampton,  whose  stand  included  well-coloured 
Tomatos,  ripe  vegetable  Marrows,  and  various 
Gourds. 

Highly-coloured  .\pples  were  displayed  by 
-Messrs.  Wm.  Seaerook  &  Sons.  Chelmsford ;  the 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford;  Messrs. 
DicKsoNS,  Chester ;  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown, 
Peterborough. 

.\s  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  many  ex- 
hibits of  Potatos.  ilost  of  the  exhibitors  show-ed 
large-sized  tubers,  as  illustrating  the  capabilities 
of  the  varieties,  whilst  a  few  growers  staged 
small  tubers  suitable  for  seed  purposes.  For 
the  most  part  the  Scotch  growers  predominated, 
but  in  Messrs.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  whose  new 
variety  "  Dreadnought  "  attracted  a  deal  of  at- 
tention ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley.  Stour- 
bridge ;  and  several  other  grow-ers,  the"  English 
counties  were  well  represented. 


LAW    NOTE. 

TENANTS'  COMPENSATION. 
.\  meeting  was  held  recently  of  the  Evesham 
Market  Gardeners'  and  Fruit  Growers'  .Vssocia- 
lion  to  discuss  the  decision  in  the  Court  of  .\ppeal 
in  the  case  of  Kedwell  v.  Flint.  This  deei.^ion,  it 
is  stated,  will  mean  that  tenants  cannot  obtain 
compensation  for  any  improvements  effected  dur- 
ing the  last  14  years  of  their  tenancy. 

I'he  question  is  being  widely  discussed  among 
growers,  and  the  proposal  is  being  strongly  ad- 
vocated that  what  is  known  as  the  "  Evesham 
custom  "  shall  be  legalised,  i.e.,  that  the  out- 
going tenant  of  land  finds  a  new  tenant,  who  pays 
the  compensation  on  taking  the  land. 

The  committee  have  been  assisted  in  their  de- 
liberations by  Col.  Long  (who  secured  the  passing 
of  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act), 
and  they  have  forwarded  the  following  resolution 
to  .Mr.  Eyres  .'\tcnsell,  .M.P.  :— 

"  That  this  committee  meeting  of  the  Eves- 
ham and  District  .Market  Gardeners'  and  Fruit- 
growers' Association  view  with  grave  concern 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Kedwell  v.  Flint,  which  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  fails  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
Acts  of  1895,  1906.  "and  1908 ;  and  they  pray 
his  .Majesty's  Govertnnent  to  lake  such'imme- 
diate  legi,slative  action  as  will  make  these  Acts 
effective  in  law  as  in  intention." 
It   has    been    assumed    by   market    gardeners, 
until  the  decision  in  the  Kedwell  v.   Flint  case, 
that  the  intention  of  the  Act  had  been  completely 
carried  out.     It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
capital    invested    by   market   gardeners   in   their 
holdings,  including  money  paid  to  outgoing  ten- 
ants, as  well  as  capital  subsequently  expended  in 
improving  the  holding,    is,   bv  the'  effect  of  the 
decision  in  the  ciise  cit<'d,  liable  to  confiscation. 


cDbitiiarj). 

Philip  Fry.— We  regret  to  record  the  death 
from  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  82,  of  Mr. 
Philip  Fry,  for  25  years  gardener  and  steward  at 
Addington  Park,  West  Mailing,  Kent.  Mr.  Fry 
was  a  native  of  Cirencester,  and  when  a  young 
man  he  worked  for  two  years  in  the  gardens  at 
Syon  House,  Brentford.  Fe  was  a  successful 
hybridiser,  and  raised  a  number  of  new  plants 
and  fruits,  his  latest  novelty  being  Physalis  Bun- 
yardii.  He  leaves  three  sons  (all'  gardeners)  and 
four  daughters. 

Stephen  Taplin.— One  of  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nursery  trade  in  .\merica,  Mr. 
Stephen  Taplin,  a  native  of  Overton.  Hampshire, 
died  at  Detroit,  Michigan  State,  on  November  9. 
He  was  one  of  a  family  of  florists  whose  combined 
achievements  have  made  the  name  of  Taplin 
familiarly  known  among  florists  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  Coomber.— The  many  friends  of  Mr.  T. 
Coomber  The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth,  will 
learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coomber 
on  the  5th  inst.,  after  a  long  illness. 
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y  responsibility  for   the    subjoined 
iied    to    us    regularly  every 
of  several  of  tbe  principal 


'e   cannot  accept 
reports.      They        _    _  __ 
Wednesday,  by  tlie  itind 

salesmen,  wlio  are  responsible  for  the  quotati .. 

must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
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vera!  time 


Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arun 


ardic 


Rich- 


Azalea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Ctinellias,  per  box 
of  18's  and  ai's... 
Carnations,  p.  doz. 

blooms,       best 


4  0-50 
16-20 


rieties  .. 

-  smaller, 
doz.     bt 

—  Carola, 
son,  extra  large    4  0 

C  h  ry  sanlheniuui 


2  0-26 
18  0-21  0 


, perdz 


4  0-80 


blooms 
White  . 
Yellow 
Bronze 
Pink    . 

:haris,  per  doz,    3  0-36 
phorbia  pul- 
cherriniaiPoin- 
settia),perdoz. 


10-40 
10-20 
10-20 
16-20 


10  0-12  0 
2  6-40 

8  0-10  0 

4  0-60 


bloom 
Gardenia,  per  do. 
Hyacinth  (Roman 

pr.  doz.  bnch 
Liliuni      auratuii 

per  bunch 

—  longiflorun 
long,  per  doz.    3  6-40 

—  short,  per  doz.     3  0-36 

—  laiicifoliiim 

alba,  long       ...     16-20 

—  —    short  10-20 

—  rubrum,    long, 

perdz.  blooms  16-20 
Cut  Foliage,  Ac:  Ave 
s.d.  s.d. 
A  d  I  a  n  t  n  m  Fern 

(Maidenhair), 

l)esi,   per  doz. 

bunches  ...  5  0-60 
Agrost  is   (Fairy 

Grass),  per  dz 

bunches  ...  2  0-40 
Asparagus  plu- 

inosns,       long 

trails,  pr.)  doz.    16-20 

—  medium,    doz. 
bunches  ...  12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeii       ...  10  0-12  0 
Carnation    foliage, 

doz.  bunches...    8  0-40 


Li  Hum  rubrum, 
short,  per  dz. 
blooms 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
p.  dz. bunches : 

—  extra  special ... 

—  special 

—  ordinary 
Mignonette,  perdz. 


12  0-15  0 
9  0-10  0 
6  0-80 

3  0    — 


Marguerite,      per 
doz.  bunches; 

—  Yellow 

NaroisFus      (Solie 

d'Or)p.dz.  bch.    2  6-30 
Orchids,    Cattleya, 
per  doz. 

—  Cattleya  Harri- 

—  Odon'toglossutr 
crispmn 

I'elargoiiinms, 
p.  dz.  bunches 

—  Double  Scarlet 
Richardia,  per  dz. 


16-20 


9  0-12  0 
8  0-10  0 
3  0-40 


5  0-60 

3  0-40 

16-26 
16-26 
2  6-60 

2  6-60 
10-20 
2  6-50 
16-20 
5  0-60 


bio 
Roses,  12  blooms, 

—  Brides  maid, 

—  C.  Mermet     ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Mine.  Abel 
CliHlciiay 

—  Niphetos 

—  Richmond      ... 

—  Sunrise 
Tuberose,  gross  ... 

—  long,  p.  bunch    10-13 
Violets,  p.  dz.  bch.    13-20 

-Princess  of 
Wales,  per  doz. 
hunclies  ...     4  0-60 

—  I'aima  ...     2  6-30 
age  Wholesale  Prices. 


Croton  foliage,  var- 
ious, per  dozen 
bunches 

Cycas  leaves,  arti- 
ficial, per  doz. 

Eulalia  japonica, 
per  bunch 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs. 
(link'lish), 
sniall-Ieaved... 
—  French 

Smilax,  per  bunch 
of  6  trails       ... 


12  0-15  0 
3  0-12  0 


Plants  In  Pots,  fto. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


Aralia  Sieboldii,  p, 

dozen  

Araiicaria  cxcelsa. 

Asparagus  pinmo- 
siis  nanus,  per 
dozen 10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri      ...    S  0-  9  0 
Aspidistra,  p.   dz., 

green 21  0-30  0 

—  variegated     ...  80  0-60  0 
Chrysanthe  m  um, 

in   pots,  white, 
per  dozen 


,  p.  <loz. 


8  0-12  0 


—  Pink,  per  d 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz.  f 
Cocos      Weddeli- 

ana,  per  dozen: 

—  OO's       6  0-12  0 

—  larger,  each  ..  2  6-10  C 
Croton,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,     in    44 

inch  pots  (48's), 
per  dozen      ...  10  0-12  0 
Cyperus  alterni- 

folius,  per  doz.    5  0-60 

—  laxus,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Dracana,      green, 

per  dozen      ...  10  0-12  0 


per  do 
nivalis 
whit 
pinl<,s 


all,  pr. 


large  GO's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in48'.s  per  dz.    6  0    — 

—  choicer     sorts, 

per  dozen      ...    8  0  12  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 9  0-12  0 

Geonoma   gracilis, 

60's,  per  dozen    6  0-80 

—  larger,  each  ...    2  6-76 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen    5  0-42  0 

—  Foster  iana, 

60's,  per  dozen     4  0-00 

—  larger,  p.  dozen  18  0  60  0 
Latania  borbonica, 

per  doz 


Lili 


lor 


florum,  per  d 

—  lancifolium  ru- 
brum in  pots, 
per  dozen 

-  lancifolium 
alba      

Marguerites, white, 

per  dozen 
Pandanus  Veilchii, 

per  dozen 

upicola, 


Sola 


ach 


12  0-30  0 
20  0-24  0 

15  0  18  0 

15  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 

30  0-48  0 

2  6-21  0 
0  0    8  0 


8  6-60 
Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 
14  O-IO  0 


Apples  (English  lApples,    Nov 

dessert),  p.  bshl.  4  6-12  0  Scotian.p.barr. 

—  li  r  a  111  I  e  y  '  s  j  —  Wenaichee.per 

seedling,      per  |         case     11  0-17  6 

bushel 4  6-561  —  Californiaii 

—  Cookers         ...  3  6-40  Newlowns,  pr. 

—  Cox's,p.  Jbshl.  6  0-  8  0  I         case      9  0-116 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (contii 


Apples,  per  bariel ; 

Canadian  ...  16  6    - 

.American  ...  16  6-SO  0 

Bananas,  buncli: 

—  Doubles         ...    9  0-10  0 

—  No.  1        „    ...    7  6-86 

—  lixlia 10  0-11  0 

—  Ciant        „     ...  U  0  16  0 

—  Loose,  )ier<Iz.    U  6-  1  0 

—  Red  coloured...    5  6-66 

—  Jamaica  Giants, 

per  bunch      ...    5  6-60 

—  Jamaica  Ordi- 
nary, per  bos 
(9  doz.)  ...    3  6-46 


Cranbe 


per 


I  (30  qts;).-.  10  Oil  0 
.  —  Cape  Cod,  per 

case  (30  quarts)    96    — 
Dates  (Tunis)  doz. 

■       boxes 4  6-56 

Graiie  Fruit,  case: 


.  S)6'! 


apes    (English), 
per  lb. ; 

t  of  Alex- 


ia 0-16  0 


andii 


I  Hall 


16-36 


—  C 
Muscat            ...  2  0-46 

—  Black  Alicante  0  8-20 

—  GrosColman...  0  8-20 

—  (Gu 

—  Gros     Colman  0  8-10 
a,p.brl.  14  6-17  6 


Len 


-  (Napll 
Malai 
Messi 


;),      per 
>,       per 


per 
case     

Limes,  per  case  ... 

M.ingoes,  per   doz. 

Nuts,  Almonds, per 

bag        52  6 


34  0-40  0 

14  6-15  6 

6  0-18  6 
4  0  — 
4  0-60 


Co 


75  0  80  0 
16  6  — 
32  0  34  0 

8  C-16  0 
14  0-18  0 

0  6-0  6i 


(100) 

—  English  Cobs 
per  lb 

—  Walnut  s 
(Naples)  kiln 
dried,  cwt. 

cases    64  0    — 

—  French    Gren. 

obles,  per  bag    6  5-70 

—  Boeris,  per  bag    6  0-70 
Oranges,    Jamaica 

per  case         ...  11  0-13  0 

—  Denia,  case  ...  15  0-24  0 

—  Mandarins, 

per  box  ...    10-60 


—  Easter   Beuri 

—  Wmter     Nel 
Doy 


Cot 


du 
per 


10  6  16  6 
10  0-12  6 
3  0-90 
10  6-15  0 


16  0-17  6 

—  White  Cornice  10  0    — 

—  iFrench),     per 

ciate    7  6-86 

Stewing,  pr. 

cwt 11  6-12  6 

—  (French)  Catil- 

lac,  per  A  sieve    4  0    — 

—  (American)  per 

barrel,  180  lbs.  25  0-26  0 

—  cases 6  0-66 


5grar 


per  t 


ipples,  St. 
Michael 
inces  (English), 
J  bushel         ...    3  0    — 


8  0-90 
3  0-46 


Vegetables 

ArtichokeslGlobe), 
per  dozen  ... 
-Ground,  per 
J  bushel 

Asparagus,  Sprue.. 

—  Haris  Green  ... 
Aubergines,  p.  dz. 
Beans,  Madeira,  per 

basket 

—  Dwarf,  lb.  ... 
Beetroot,    per 

bushel  : 

—  Long 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  4  bushel  ... 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Cabbages(Eiiglish), 

per  tally 
Caulitiowers,     per 

dozen   

Celery      (washed), 

per  doz.  bndls. 

—  (unwashed),  pr, 
dozen  bundles 

Carrots  (English), 
pr.  doz.  bun.  .. 

—  (washed) 
bag 

—  (unwashed)  per 


;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


2  0-26 
10-12 
5  6-60 
16-20 


4  0-76 
2  0-40 
8  0-14  0 
6  0-11  0 
2  0-30 
4  0-50 


3  0-40 
0  4  — 
6  0-lU  0 
2  0  — 
10-16 


0  10-1  3 
10    — 


.Mint,  p.  d.  bunches 

Musliiooiiis,  culti- 
vated, p.  lb.  ... 

Mustardand  Cress, 
p.  doz. punnets 

Onions  (Dutch)  per 

bag       8  6-90 

—  English  ...    9  0-96 

—  (Spaiiisli)p.case  8  6-90 
Parsley,  J  sieve    ...     10-16 

—  per  doz.  bun.  2  0  — 
Parsnips,  per  bag  5  0-56 
Radi5hes(English), 

per  dozen  ...  0  9-10 
Savoys,  per  tally -.  5  0-80 
Spinach,     per 

bushel 2  0-30 

Seakale,  p.  punnet    13-16 
Toiiiatos  — 
-(English): 

—  Selected,  per 
12  lbs 

—  Seconds,  per 
12  lbs. 

(Canary 


4  0-46 
2  0-26 


Islands; 


per 


bundle 12  0-14  0 

Turnips   (English), 

perdz.  bunches    2  0-26 

—  bags    (washed)  4  0-46 

—  (unwashed)    ...  3  0-36 
Turnip  Tops,  per 

bag       16-20 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  emling  December  6. 
IVaiin  an,i  lather  wet,  with  a  good  record  oj  suiis/niic— The 
first  and  last  days  of  the  week  proved  cold,  but  during  the 
intervening  five  days  the  weather  remained  very  warm  for 
the  lime  of  year,  and  on  one  day  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  rose  to  54°-a  very  high  reading  for 
December.  On  the  oiher  band,  on  the  last  day  of  the  week 
the  exposed  therniomeler  showed  12"  of  frost.  At  2  feet  deep 
the  ground  is  now  of  about  seasonable  warmth,  but  is  V 
colder  than  the  aveiage  at  1  foot  deep.  Rain  has  fallen  on 
each  of  the  last  four  days  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  These  rains  started  both  the 
percolation  gauges,  2  gallons  of  rainwater  having  passed 
through  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  a»d 
3  gallons  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  2  hours  8  minutes  a  day,  or  for  40  minutes 
a  day  in  excess  of  the  usual  duration  at  the  beginiimg  of 


Chicory,  per  lb.  .. 
Cucumbers,  p.  dz. 
l-iidive,  per  dozen 
Greens,  per  bag  ... 
Herbs      (sweet), 

pkts.,  p.  gross    7  0 
Horseradish,    12 

bundles  ...  11  0-12  0  bunches         ...    0  6-0  6J 

Remarks.  —  A  consignment  of  A[)ples  received  from 
Wenatchee  comprised  about  4,000  cases  of  well-graded, 
attractive  fruits.  Apples  in  barrels  continue  a  very  heavy 
supply  with  prices  hardening.  The  first  shipment  of  Oregon 
Newtown  Apples  an  iveil  this  week,  the  fruits  being  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Californian  Newtown  Pippins  are  also  to 
hand,  and  consignments  are  expected  to  increase  in  quanti- 
ties weekly.  Pears  are  a  limited  supply  from  the  Channel 
Islands  and  France;  those  from  California  include  the 
following  varieties:  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice.  Home-grown  and  Belgian  (drapes 
continue  a  good  supply,  showing  a  slight  increase  in  value. 
Carefully  selected  samples  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat  command 
good  prices.  There  are  fairly  good  supplies  of  home-grown 
Tomatos,  and  large  quantities  of  these  fruits  are  arriving 
from  Teneriffe  weekly.  There  are  good  supplies  of  Cob- 
nuts, Walnuts,  Italian  and  French  Chestnuts,  the  demand 
for  Nuts  being  well  maintained.  Brazils  are  increasing  in 
value  and  are  expected  to  be  very  scarce  at  Christmas. 
Californian  Seedless  or  Washington  Navel  Oranges  are 
due  to  arrive  this  week.  The  Vegetable  trade  remains 
quiet,  supplies  in  many  instances  exceeding  the  demand. 
E.  H.  R.,  Cuvcnt  Garden,  December  6,  J9U. 

Potatos . 


perc 


per  cwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Kents- 

Lincolns- 

Qiieen's  ... 

.     4  0- 

46 

Maincrops 

...     i  3- 

4  6 

Up-to-Dale 

.     4  0- 

4  6 

Blacklands 

...     2  9- 

3  3 

Lincolns- 

Bed  ford  s- 

Up-to-Dale 

.    4  0- 

4  3 

Up-to-Date 

...    3  9- 

4  0 

Brilish  Queen   . 

.     4  0- 

4  H 

Puritan   ... 

-.     4  0- 

4  H 

King  Edward    . 

-     4  0- 

4  3 

Dunbars— 

Epicure  ... 

.     3  0- 

3  6 

Up-to-Date 

...     4  6- 

4  9 

Northern  Star  . 

.     3  0- 

3  11 

Maincrop 

...     5  3 

— 
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De 


ng  prii 


.     __  again  light,  the  direction  be. 

pally  some  point  between  south  and  west.     Thr 


the 


at  3  o'clock 
"feii  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour 
by  1  per  cent. 

November. 
Seasonable  in  temperature,  uri,  very  bright,  exceptionally 
li-indy.—Tbis.  was,  on  the  whole,  a  nionlh  of  about  season- 
able temperature.  The  first  three  weeks  were,  as  a  rule,  warm 
for  the  lime  of  year,  while  the  last  10  days  proved  very  cold. 
On  the  watmestday  the  highest  reading  in  the  tliermometer 
screen  was  57",  which  is  a  low  extreme  maximum  tempera- 
tuie  for  the  month.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  14"  of  frost— also  a  rather  low  read- 
ing for  the  niomh.  Rain  fell  on  as  many  as  20  days,  and  to 
the  total  depth  of  3  inches,  which  is  half  an  inch  in  excess  of 
the  average.  This  was  the  wettest  month  as  vet  of  the  pre;  ent 
vear.  To  show  the  great  dryness  of  1911  I  m.y  state  that 
there  has  been  as  yet  only  one  other  month  (June)  in  which 
the  rainfall  has  been  in  excess  of  the  average.  Snow  fell  on 
one  day,  but  there  was  at  no  time  sufficient  to  cover  the 
ground.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  lor  2  hours  11  minutes 
a  day,  or  for  21  minutes  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  in  No- 
vember. The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  high,  indeed,  higher 
than  in  any  November  for  16  years.  In  no  hour,  however, 
did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  22  miles-direction  W.N.W. 
For  only  122  hours  altogether,  or  5  days,  did  the  wind  come 
from  any  point  between  N.  and  E.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent^— Ih^us  indicating  . 
greater  degree  of  dryne      '      '  '  '■""*  '         '"*" 

have  yet  recorded  here  ; 

The  Autumn. 
IVarm  anddrij,  with  a  su}piisinf;l\  good  record  of  sunshine. 
-Taken  as  a  whole  this  was  a  rather  warm  autumn.  Sep- 
tember proved  very  warm,  while  October  and  November 
were  both  about  seasonable  in  temperature.  It  was  also 
a  dry  season,  owing  priucii  ally  to  the  great  dryness  of 
the  weather  in  September.  October  was  also  moderately 
dry.  In  November,  however,  the  fall  of  rain  was  above 
the  mean.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  4  hours 
7  minutes  a  day— making  this  the  brighlest  autumn  I  have 
yet  recorded  here.  September  proved  remarkably  sunny, 
but  in  October  and  November  the  duration  of  bright  sun- 
shine was  not  much  in  excess  of  the  average. 
Our  Underground  Water  Sopplv. 
Since  the  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in  Octo- 
ber the  rainfall  has  exceeded  the  aveiage  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  55  years  by  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  excess  of  1,130  gallons  on 
each  acre  in  this  district.  At  the  same  time  last  year 
there  was  an  excess  of  8,370  gallons  per  acre.£.  A/.,  Berk- 
hamsted,  Dccemb:r  6. 


:  at  that  hour  than  any  I 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apple:  ,/.  E.  B.  If.,  lleil.?.  The  seedling  Apple 
which  you  stiggest  may  be  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Co.x's  "Orange  Pippin  and 
Keswick  Godlin  has  very  little  to  recommend 
it.  You  will  do  well  to  cultivate  the  reputed 
parents  rather  than  encourage  the  seedling. 

Apple  Decaying:  J.  G.  B.  and  F.  II.  The 
injury  is  known  as  bitter-pit.  The  cause  is 
unknow^n,  neither  fungi  nor  insects  being — so 
far  as  is  known — responsible  for  it. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  Lvrrainr-.  The 
flowers  you  send  are  remarkably  fine  and  the 
foliage   e.xceptionally   healthy. 

Calanthe  Diseased:  CalaiilJtf.  A  fungus  is 
present  at  the  base  of  the  spike,  and  has 
passed  into  the  pseudo-bulb.  If  the  remaining 
plant  is  not  so  badly  attacked,  treat  the 
plant,  on  alternate  days,  with  a  solution 
consisting  of  1  ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur, 
2  ounces  of  soft  soap,  and  one  gallon  of  water. 

Carnations:  Diaiilhtif.  There  is  no  disease 
present  in  the  plants.  The  trouble  is  due  to 
some   error   in   cultivation. 

Chrysanthemum  M.  Louis  Remy  :  G.  M.  The 
mauve-coloured  flower  is  doubtless  a  vegeta- 
tive sport ;  such  sports  are  common  in  Chry- 
santhemums. If  you  wish  to  perpetuate  the 
novelty,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  this  by  tak- 
ing cuttings  from  the  shoot  which  bore  the 
strange  flower.  Cuttings  obtained  from  shoots 
which  bore  yellow  flowers  would  prove  true 
M.  Louis  Remy  again  next  season. 


Club-Root  Disease  in  Cabbage  :  G.  B.  Do  not 
grow  Cabbages  or  any  of  the  Brassica  family 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  a  similar  crop  in  the 
previous  year.  Dress  the  soil  with  lime  and 
sulphur,  applying  the  lime  now  at  tlie  rate  of 
15  cwt.  per  acre  and  the  sulphur  in  the  spring, 
using  5  cwts.  to  the  acre. 
Common  Laurel  Damaged  by  Insects:  D.  O. 
The  insect  tunnelling  the  leaves  is  the  larvae  of 
a  small  moth  known  as  Lyonetia  clerckella, 
which  also  attacks  the  Cherry  and  Plum.  It  is 
not  likely  to  do  much  harm  to  Laui-els.  The 
larger  holes  eaten  in  the  leaves  have  appar- 
ently been  formed  some  time  since,  and  may 
possibly  have  been  caused  by  another  fruit  pest 
— Cladius  padi.  the  Plum  and  Cherry  Leaf 
Sawfiy,  which  also  feeds  on  Hawthorn,  Birch, 
and  Mountain  Ash.  Should  the  trouble  occur 
again  spray  the  foliage  with  arsenate  of  lead 
(Swift's  paste). 
Cyclamen  Malformed  :  B.  J.  F.  The  plants 
are  not  diseased  ;  the  abnormal  development  of 
the  flowers  is  due  to  high  culture,  the  use  of  a 
rich  compost  being  no  doubt  one  of  the  con- 
tributory causes. 
EucHARis  Unhealthy:  Enquirer.  The  roots 
are  affected.  Sprinkle  superphosphate  on  the 
soil  and  stir  it  into  the  ground,  repeating  the 
application  after  an  interval  of  tw-o  months. 
Grubs  Att.acking  Roots  of  Peaches:  J.  H. 
The  grubs  are  the  larvti;  of  the  common  weevil. 
They  feed  at  night-time,  and  may  be  trapped 
with  pieces  of  vegetable  such  as  Potato,  Tur- 
nip or  Carrot.  Another  means  of  killing  the 
grubs  is  to  turn  the  roots  out  of  the  pots  and 
spray  the  roots  and  soil  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide. The  perfect  insects  still  remain  to  be 
caught  and  killed,  and  this  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  more  eggs  from  being  laid. 
They  generally  feed  at  night,  and  are  apt  to 
fall  suddenly  to  the  ground  when  disturbed. 
You  should  place  the  plants  in  a  group  during 
the  day,  standing  them  on  a  large  sticky  or 
greased  sheet,  then,  upon  holding  the  plants 
on  one  side  late  at  night  and  tapping  or 
shaking  them,  the  weevils  will  fall  on  the 
sheet  and  may  be  easily  caught. 
Lawns  :  IT'.  D.  and  C.  L.  L.  Apply  a  top- 
dressing  of  fine  soil  mixed  with  some  nitro- 
genous manure,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  spring.  C.  L.  E. 
should  incorporate  seeds  of  Poa  nemoralis 
sempervirens  and  Poa  trivialis  grasses,  which 
aie  best  for  growing  in  the  shade. 
Names  of  Fruits:  E.  Simmons.  1,  Easter  Ber- 
gamot ;  2,  Calville  St.  Sauveur ;  3,  Beurre 
de  Caen.-^Z*.  11'.  1,  Beurre  d'Anjou ;  2,  de- 
caved,  probablv  Duchesse  d'Angoulenie. — T. 
Hall.  1,  Byford  Wonder;  2,  Chelmsford 
Wonder ;  3,  ilank's  Codlin  ;  4,  Prince  Arthur. 
— C'e.strian.  1.  Greenup's  Pippin  ;  2,  Catshcad  ; 

3,  Winter   Hawthornden. — Xedos.     Wadhurst 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  .-1.  H.  D.  1,  Bambusa  For- 
tune! variegata  ;  2,  Oplismenus  Burmannii  var. 
variegata,  commonly  known  in  gardens  as 
Panicum  variegatum ;  3,  Crassula  coccinea ;  4, 
Begonia  semperflorens ;  5,  B.  s.  gigantea ; 
6.  Acacia  pulchella ;  7.  Colletia  cruciata. 
—  IF.  B.  Bel/on.  Christ's  Thorn  (Pali- 
urus  australis). — L.  D.  S.  Euonymus  euro- 
pieus  (Spindle  Tree). — E.  T.  Cymbidium 
Tracyanum. — F.  F.  1,  Davallia  parvula  ;  2, 
Lastrea    glabella ;    3,    Selaginella    rubricaidis ; 

4,  Asplenium  flaccidum  ;  5,  Adiantum  tenerum  ; 

5,  Asplenium    prsemorsum. — li.    A.    Cypripe- 
dium  purpuratum. 

Privet  Hedge  Dying  :  Maesyffynoii.  The 
roots  are  injured  by  a  fungus.  Thoroughly 
soak  the  soil  four  times,  at  intervals  of  four 
days,  with  1  ounce  of  nitrate  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  one  gallon  of  water. 

Spinach  Dying  ;  Conslavt  Render.  The  insects 
which  you  send  are  Spring  tails  (Collembola), 
and  are  known  as  Lipura  ambulans.  These 
apterous  insects  often  damage  plants  below 
ground.  Hoe  in  soot  and  lime  in  equal  parts, 
and  treat  the  land  when  vacant  with  vaporite. 

Communications  Received. -C.  C  ,  Norfolk_A.  M — 
Zola_0.  H.,  Herts. _P.  R   F._R.  8.,  Ltd.- A.  S._G.  W. 

_P.  J.  C T.  A.  W.,  Orpington_F,.  O.  O W.  J.  V — 

W.  H.  D E.  M.  M._S.  A W.  H.  W Seaside— H.  N 

E.  H.  B.,  Bnyle_J.  B.^T.  G.  W.  H.—V.  G.  G._C.  L — 

E.  J.  W.-E.  H.  W W.  E.  B._  A.  P.  R  _C.  R.,  Burks 

H.  T.  .  A.  G J.  M.,  Paisley—A.  D._G.  B.,  St.  Albans_ 

C.  &  Son_E.  J.  P— W.  G.^J.  B.  .  C.  H.  E N.  S.  P.  S 

E.  D.  C,  Ghent_N.  R.  S A.  M.  C.  H.  C. 
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THE    LIFE    OF    SIR    JOSEPH 
HOOKER. 

FIRST    PERIOD,    1817-1839. 

JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOKER  wius  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  and  was  born  at  HalcsworLh, 
Suffolk,  June  .30,  1817.  William  Dawson 
Hooker,  Joseph's  onlj'  brother,  was  born  in 
1816,  and  died  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
January  1,  1840.  He  was  an  ornithologist 
and  entomologist,  an  M.D.  of  Glasgow,  and 
a  young  man  of  great  promise.  Sir  Joseph 
was  already  48  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  in  1865,  and  the  lives  of  father  and 
son  had  been  so  intimately  associated 
that  some  particulars  of  the  father's  dis- 
tinguished career  naturally  precede  an 
account  of  the  son's  life  and  work.  In- 
deed, many  events  of  the  one  life  were  of 
almost  equal  importance  in  the  other, 
and  many  acts,  official  and  otherwise,  were 
the  issue  of  co-operation.  Of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker  it  may  be  "said  that  he 
achieved  greatness,  almost  independently, 
and  by  individual  effort  ;  of  Sir  Joseph 
that  his  greatness  was  no  less  the  out- 
come of  natural  ability,  but  that  that 
ability  was  seconded  by  the  special  train- 
ing which  he  received. 

Sir  Joseph,  in  his  Life  nnd  Lahoiirx  of 
his  father,  writes: — "William  Jackson 
Hook°r  was  born  at  Norwich  on  July  6, 
1785.  -  He  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  the 
only  children  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  Hooker, 
of  that  city.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Exeter,  the  home  of  many  generations  of 
the  Devonshire  Hookers,   descendants  of 


John  Hooker,  alias  Vowell,  First  Chamber- 
lain of  Exeter  and  member  for  the  city,  and 
editor  of  Holinshcd's  Chronicles."  When 
quite  a  child,  William  Jackson  Hooker  in- 
herited a  competency,  through  the  prema- 
ture death  of  his  cousin  and  godfather, 
William  Jackson,  of  Canterbury.  He  deve- 
loped early  a  taste  for  various  branches  of 
natural  history,  in  which  he  could  indulge 
for  his  own  pleasure.  Botany,  however, 
soon  took  the  first  place  in  his  predilec- 
tions, and  his  abilities  and  enthusiasm 
gained  him  a  leading  position  and  reputa- 
tion, even  as  a  young  man.  William  Hooker 
entertained  and  corresponded  with  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Locally  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dawson  Turner,  banker 
and  botanist.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
and  John  Lindley.  And  as  a  young  man, 
barely  of  age,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  Robert  Brown.  In  1815 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Dawson 
Turner,  and  in  as  many  years  there  was  a 
family  of  four  children  for  which  to  pro- 
vide. His  investments  had  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  endeavour 
to  increase  his  income  by  means  of  his 
botanical  knowledge.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Wil- 
liam Hooker  was  aijpointed  in  1820  to  the 
Chair  of  Botany  in  the  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. Although  his  course  of  educa- 
tion had  in  no  way  prepared  him  for  such 
a  post,  he  proved  a  brilliant  lecturer,  and 
at  once  became  a  great  favourite.  At  first 
there  was  a  little  opposition  to  his  intro- 
ducing the  natural  system  in  his  teaching  ; 
but  that  was  transitory.  He  held  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Glasgow  for  20  years,  till,  in 
1841,  he  was  appointed  Director  of  Kew 
Gardens. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  was  being  educated 
for  the  long  and  remarkable  career  which 
has  now  come  to  an  end.  As  subsequent 
events  prove,  his  time  at  school  and  col- 
lege was  abundantly  occupied  and  the 
range  of  his  studies  was  remarkable.  In 
his  biography  of  his  father,  Joseph  Hooker 
states  that  much  of  his  own  spare  time  was 
devoted  to  mechanical  and  oilier  wmk  in 
his  father's  herbarium. 

Evidently,  too,  the  study  of  Cryptogams 
was  amongst  his  earliest  occupations  in 
botany,  for  he  was  joint  author  with 
W.  H.  Harvey,  subsequently  a  specialist 
in  Algae,  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Musci 
Indici " — Hooker's  Journal  of  Botani/, 
vol.  ii.  (1840),  pp'.  1-21.  This  appeared, 
it  will  be  seen,  during  his  absence 
on  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  and  is 
apparently  his  first  publication.  That 
he  studied,  more  or  less,  all  the  groups  of 
Cryptogams  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  joint  author  throughout  of  the 
Flora  Antarctica,  although  in  the  rest  of 
the  series  of  volumes  specialists  worked 
independently. 

Sir  Joseph's  father  and  Lindley  both 
made  various  preliminary  arrangements  to 
travel  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  bota- 
nical exploration,  but  in  each  case  circum- 
stances conspired  to  frustrate  their  plans. 
Sir  Joseph  was  more  fortunate.  He 
qualified  for  naval  service  by  obtain- 
ing   the    M.D.     degree    at    Glasgow    in 


1839,  and  his  opportunity  arrived.  In- 
that  year  he  was  attached,  as  Assistant- 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist,  to  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross's  Government  Expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the 
south  circumpolar  seas.  As  already  men- 
tioned, little  is  known  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  preparatory  period  of  Joseph 
Hooker's  life  ;  but  his  surroundings  and  as- 
sociations from  boyhood  were  such  as  to 
equip  him  with  all  the  necessary  qualities 
of  a  scientific  traveller  of  the  first  rank. 

Among  his  numerous  friends,  none  per- 
haps was  so  keenly  interested  in  his  future 
as  Charles  Darwin,  his  senior  by  only 
about  eight  years.  Darwin's  correspon- 
dence with  the  elder  Hooker  was  limited, 
apparently,  to  about  half-a-dozen  letters, 
in  each  of  which  the  son  was  the  principal 
theme.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Dar- 
win had  returned  in  1836  from  the  five- 
years"  voyage  in  the  "  Beagle  "  brimful  of 
facts  and  observations  that  served  as  the- 
foundation  for  his  brilliant  work  of  the 
then  somewhat  distant  future.  Darwin 
recognised  in  Hooker  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  and  predicted  for  him  a  great  career. 
He  congratulated  the  father  on  his  son's 
appointment  to  the  Ross  Expedition.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  led  to  the  closest 
friendship,  and  Joseph  Hooker  became 
Charles  Darwin's  most  esteemed  and  inti- 
mate friend  and  adviser,  and  one  of  the 
leading  coadjutors  in  his  imperishable 
work.  Darwin,  fresh  from  his  voyage,  was 
in  a  position  to  teach  the  younger  man 
what  directions  his  investigations  should 
take  ;  what  facts  were  required  ;  what  evi- 
dence was  necessary.  The  results  may  be 
gathered  from  Hooker's  essays  on  the 
southern  floras,  culminating  in  his  work  on 
tile  Australian  flora.  Darwin's  friendliness, 
and  prescience  were  amply  rewarded. 

Australasia  and  Antarctic  Islands. 

Ross's  Expedition  consisted  of  two  ships,, 
(he  "  Erebus"  and  "Terror."  The  former, 
to  which  Hooker  was  attached,  was  com- 
manded by  Ross  himself,  and  the  latter  by 
Captain  Crozicr,  under  whom  Dr.  David 
Lyell  served  in  the  same  capacity  as 
Hooker  on  the  "  Erebus,"  but  Lyell  took  no 
act  ive  part  in  working  out  their  joint  bota- 
nical collections.  Later  in  life  Lyell  was 
attached  as  botanist  to  the  North  America 
Boundary  Commission,  and  made  exten- 
sive collections,  which  he  subsequently 
worked  out  and  published. 

The  expedition  left  the  Mcdway  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  and  on  the  outward  voyage 
calls  were  made  at  the  Azores,  Madeira, 
Canaries,  Cape  Verde,  St.  Paul's  Rocks, 
Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  South  Trini- 
dad. The  visits,  though  shoit,  furnished 
material  utilised  for  a  lecture  on  insular 
floras,  delivered  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1866,  to  which  further  reference  will 
be  made.  South  Trinidad  is  the  island,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  was  a  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil  in  1896.  ■'  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  was  the  only  botanist 
who  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  island. 
Ross's  landing  party,  however,  was  un- 
able to  scale  the  cliffs,  and  so  could 
not    reach    the    interior    of    the    island. 
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The  fragments  of  only  four  vascular  plants  were 
secured — two  Sedges,  a  Grass  and  a.  Fern.  The 
two  Sedges  were  de-scribed  as  new  in  the  Botany 
of  the  ■'  Challenger  "  E.xpedition,  1884.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  has  since  been  partially 
botanised,  and  among  the  plants  collected  is 
Asplenium  compressum,  previously  only  known 
from  St.  Helena.  To  follow  further  this  event- 
ful voyage  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
memoir,  which  must  be  limited  to  results,  and 
practically  to  botanical  results..  With  truth  it 
may  be  said  that  the  botanical  results  of  Ross's 
expedition  surpass  those  of  any  similar  expedi- 
tion both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Their 
prompt  publication  established  Hooker's  reputa- 
tion as  a  botanist  and  traveller  of  the  first  rank. 
The  botany  of  this  expedition  is  indeed  a  monu- 
mental and  magnificent  work,  comprising  six 
quarto  volumes,  published  between  1844  and 
1860,  and  consisting  of  2,214  pages  of  letterpress 
and  528  plates,  mostly  drawn  (or  finished)  and 
lithographed  by  the  talented  W.  H.  Fitch. 
There  is  a  coloured  edition  and  also  a  plain  one ; 
the  original  cost  of  the  former  being  £40  17s. 
Both  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

The  secondary  titles  are  :  Flora  Antarctica, 
Flora  Novce  Zelandio'.,  and  Flora  Tasmania'.; 
each  division  consisting  of  two  volumes.  The 
first  comprises  the  Auckland  and 
Campbell  Islands,  south  of  New 
Zealand ;  Kerguelen,  Fuegia,  The 
Falklands,  and  other  islands  in 
the  American  region.  The  other 
titles  are  sufficiently  descriptive. 

In  the  form  of  an  introduction, 
the  Flora  Antarctica  contains  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  voyage, 
and  in  the  second  part  (pp. 
209-223)  is  an  account  of  the  Ant- 
arctic flora,  excluding  the  islands 
south  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  Flora 
NovcE  Zelandicc  includes  an 
essay  on  the  flora  in  question  ;  and 
the  Flora  Tasmania:,  an  essay  on 
the  flora  of  Australia.  These 
ilassical  writings  are  remarkable 
throughout  for  the  extreme  cau- 
tion with  which  theories  and 
hypotheses  are  treated.  Indeed, 
Hooker  was  never  dogmatic ;  he 
recorded  facts  and  discussed  their 
bearings  and  probable  or  possible 
meanings,  leaving  his  readers  to 
make  their  own  deductions.  Lat- 
terly he  agreed  that  some  of  the 


such  a  theory  be  consonant  with  that  great  mys- 
tery, the  origin  of  organic  beings,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  not  the  point  I  would  here  dwell 
upon ;  but  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  me 
essential  that  the  systematist  should  keep  some 
such  definite  idea  constantly  before  him,  to  give 
unity  to  his  design,  and  to  guide  him  in  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  species  of  a 
variable  genus  to  which  h§  is  unfortunately  often 
obliged  to  resort.  Except  he  act  on  the  idea 
that,  for  practical  purposes  at  any  rate,  species 
are  constant,  he  can  never  hope  to  give  that  pre- 
cision to  his  characters  of  organs  and  functions 
which  is  necessary  to  render  his  descriptions 
useful  to  others ;  for  in  groups  where  the  limits 
of  species  cannot  be  traced  (or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  opinion  of  many,  where 
they  do  not  exist),  the  object  of  the  systematist 
is  the  same  as  in  groups  where  they  are  obvious 
— to  throw  their  forms  into  a  natural  arrange- 
ment and  to  indicate  them  by  tangible 
characters,  whose  value  is  approximately  rela- 
tive to  what  prevails  in  genera  where  the  limita- 
tion of  species  is  more  apparent.  In  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  botany 
of  any  large  area,  we  have  not  the  materials  for 
solving  the  great  questions  as  to  the  origin  and 
permanence  of  species  upon  general  principles." 
This  brief  yet  philosophical  treatment  of   the 
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theories  of  almost  general  accept- 
ance by  geologists  and  phyto- 
geographers  of  that  period  de- 
served serious  reconsideration. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  intro- 
ductory essay  to  the  Flora  of  A^ew  Zealand 
was  to  instruct  the  local  botanist  who  had  few 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  theories  of  their  more  ex- 
perienced and  advanced  brethren  in  the  north, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  effort  has  pro- 
duced excellent  results,  for  the  botany  of  New 
Zealand  has  since  been  as  thoroughly  investi- 
gated as  that  of  almost  any  country.  This  essay 
was  published  in  1853,  some  six  years  before 
Darwin  and  Wallace's  views  of  the  origin  of 
species  became  public  knowledge ;  but,  as  is  now 
generally  known,  Darwin  and  Hooker  .  and 
others  had  discussed  the  subject  for  some  years 
before  publication  was  effected. 

On  this  point  the  author  (p.  viii.)  .says  :  "Al- 
though in  this  flora  I  have  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  species,  however  they  originated 
or  were  created,  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
as  such,  and  that  all  the  individuals  of  a  uni- 
versal plant  have  proceeded  from  one  individual, 
and  all  of  a  bisexual  from  a  single  pair,  I  wish 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  put 
this  forward  intending  it  to  be  interpreted  into 
an  avowal  of  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  or  un- 
alterable opinion  on  my  part.     Whether  or  not 
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species  question  clears  the  way  for  a  later  re- 
nunciation of  the  belief  in  separate  creation, 
whilst  accepting  the  doctrine  of  fixity  in  a  cer- 
tain limited  sense. 

The  greater  part  of  this  essay  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  and  dfscussion  of  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants,  and  in  this  sense 
was  reviewed  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  Asa 
Gray,  and  others,  who  extracted  copiously  there- 
from. Gray's  review,  with  extracts  (Attierican 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvii.,  1854),  is  a 
lengthy  one,  and  concludes  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  On  fairly  weighing  all  this  testimony, 
the  botanist  will  perhaps  accede  to  our  author's 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  flora  of  these  three 
great  areas  of  land  in  southern  latitudes  ex- 
hibit a  botanical  relationship  as  strong  as  that 
which  prevails  throughout  the  lands  within  the 
Arctic  and  northern  Temperate  zones,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  of 
transport  or  of  variation,  but  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  hypothesis  of  all  being  members  of  a  once 
more  extensive  flora  which  has  been  broken  up 
by  geological  and  climatic  causes."  Some  recent 
writers,  notably  A.  F.  W.  Schimper,  as  edited 
by    H.    Schenck,    in    a   singularly   able   and   ex- 


haustive essay  (Vcrijhichendt  DarslcUung  dcr 
I'tanzcngeographie  der  subantarktischen  hisein, 
i iibrxdiidere  Veber  Flora  und  Vegetation  i-on 
Kerguelen.  Wissenschaftliche  Ergcbnisse  der 
J^rntschen  Tie/see  Expedition,  zwziter  Band, 
1905),  do  not  accept  this  theory,  but  account  for 
the  present  flora  by  the  agency  of  birds, 
currents  and  glaciation,  with  survivals  of  such 
types  as  Pringlea,  Pleurophyllum,  etc.  This 
view  is  accepted  by  Jlr.  T.  F.  Cheeseman  in  a, 
recent  monograph  of  the  flora  of  the  Suban- 
tarctic  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  Nevertheless, 
the  discoveries  of  recent  antarctic  expeditions 
seem  to  favour  the  former  existence  of  a  circum- 
polar  temperate  flora  of  similar  composition, 
throughout. 

Alphonse  de  Candolle,  reviewing  Hooker,, 
hardly  does  him  justice  on  the  species  question, 
due,  probably,  to  misinterpretation.  He  postu- 
lates that — "  Dr.  Hooker  ne  croit  pas  facile- 
meiit  an  transport  de  graines  par  le  vent  ou  par 
les  courants,  a  des  distances  de  plusiers  containes. 
de  lieues.  .  .  .  Ainsi  en  reconnaissant  sur 
chaque  ile  isolee,  a  Ste-Helene  a  Kerguelen  et 
ailleurs,  des  especes  particulieres,  il  les  croit 
autochthones  nee.«  dans  la  localite  des  leur 
origine.  .  .  .  JIais  de  plus,  il  les  considere 
volontiers  comme  les  restes  de  la  vegetation 
d'anciennes  terres  qui  auraient  disparu  ea 
grande  partie."  And,  concerning  the  genus- 
Fringlea,  he  says: — "  Ainsi  elle  a  ete  cree  dans 
cette  localite,  pour  y  vivre  pendant  des  siecles- 
d'lme  vie  tranquille  et  retiree." 

Though  Hooker  did  not  alway,s  obtain  the  first 
fruits  of  the  countries  he  visited,  he  often  gath- 
ered the  main  harvest.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the. 
sub-Antarctic  islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Ker- 
guelen, he  was  the  first  to  describe  nearly  all  of 
the  endemic  species  of  flowering  plants,  and  also 
the  remarkable  genera  Pringlea  (though  the  name 
is  attributed  to  Robert  Brown),  Lyallia,  and  the 
showy  Pleurophyllum  and  Chrysobactron,  now  re- 
duced to  Bulbinella.  The  Flora  Antarctica  should 
not  be  left  without  mention  of  the  large  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  the  gigantic  Seaweeds  belong- 
ing to  the  Laminariacese,  and  to  the  genera  Mae- 
rocystis,  Lessonia,  &c.  Extraordinary  lengths 
have  been  ascribed  to  plants  of  Macrocvstis  pyri- 
fera,  but  Hooker  thought  that  600  or  '700  feet  is 
a  reasonable  estimate,  though  later  authorities 
go  as  far  as  200  to  300  metres. 

The  Flora  Ta.<manifc  was  published  in  paj'ts- 
between  1855  and  1860,  and  is  the  largest  and 
in  several  respects  the  most  notable  of  the  three. 
The  first  volume  consists  of  cxxviii.  +  359  pages 
and  the  second  of  422  pages,  and  the  two  contain 
200  consecutively-numbered  plates,  illustrating 
all  classes  of  plants  except  those  of  microscopic 
dimensions.  Although  Hooker  was  an  excellent 
botanical  artist,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Walter 
Hood  Fitch  to  repeat  that  the  work  owed  much  of 
its  attractiveness  to  his  genius.  It  is  not  an  in- 
stance, however,  in  which  the  pictorial  transcends 
the  descriptive  part  of  the  book.  The  introduc- 
tory essay  on  the  flora  of  Australia  generally  is  a 
masterpiece  of  analysis,  written  soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  at 
a  time  when  the  author  had  arrived  at  a  mors 
decided  opinion  on  the  origin  of  species  than  he 
held  when  writing  his  essay  on  the  flora  of  New 
Zealand.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed would  require  a  whole  chapter,  and  only  a 
few  facts  and  figures  can  find  a  place  here.  As 
the  author  states,  the  primary  feature  of  the  flora 
is  its  identity  in  all  its  main  characters  with  the 
Victorian,  except  that  there  is  a  small  New  Zea- 
land element  or  an  element  common  to  the  tvya 
countries,  and  a  larger  Antarctic  element.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  part  and 
sample  of  the  flora  of  extra-tropical  Australia. 
Such  characteristic  Australian  families  as  Dil- 
leniacese,  Tremandracese,  Rutacese,  Leguminosae, 
Myrtaceae,  Compo.sitEe,  Goodeniacese,  Stylidaceffi, 
Epacridaceae,  Proteacese,  Santalacese,  and  Casua- 
rinaceae  abound  in  species.  Such  genera  as 
Acacia,  Eucalyptus  and  Casuarina  predominate 
in  the  vegetation.  Tasmania  has  an  area  of  about; 
26,000  square  miles,  or  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  its  mountains  rise  to 
a  maximum  height  of  5,000  feet,  as  against  12,350 
feet  in  New  Zealand.  Hooker  enumerates  in  his 
Handboolc  1.063  species  of  flowering  plants  for 
Tasmania,  and  935  species  for  New  Zealand.  Sub- 
sequent explorations  have  added  considerably  to 
the   number   of   species   of   flowering   plants. ia 
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Tasmania,  and  the  number  in  Cheeseman's 
Manual  increases  the  New  Zealand  total  to 
1,571.  Ihe  increase  in  the  number  of  New 
Zealand  plants  is  very  largely  made  up  of 
new  species  of  widely-spread  genera.  Thus 
of  Ranunculus  the  number  has  increased  from  20 
to  38,  of  Epiiobium  from  17  to  28,  of  Senecio 
from  19  to  30,  of  \"eronica  from  40  to  83,  of 
Carex  from  27  to  54,  and  of  Poa  from 
9  to  25.  Hence  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  data  for  discussion  and  deduction 
are  practically  unaffected  by  the  additions.  A 
further  comparison  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Tas- 
manian  flora,  as  compared  with  the  New  Zea- 
land, is  relatively  much  richer  in  genera,  the 
numbers  being  394  and  346  genera  of  flow^ering 
plants  respectivelv.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
Hooker  (1860)  and  Cheeseman  (1906),  so  that, 
allowing  for  probable  subsequent  discoveries  in 
Tasmania,  the  discrepancy  would  be  greater.  The 
presence  cf  the  genera  Anemone  and  tKnothera  in 
Tasmania,  and  nowhere  else  in  Australasia,  is  a 
noteworthy  fact.  For  later  contributions  to  the 
flora  of  Tasmania,  Ferdinand  Mueller,  W.  W. 
Spicer,  and  L.  Ro.dway  should  be  consulted. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  "  Essay  on  the 
Flora  of  Australia."  by  A.  Fr.  Graf  Marschall, 
in  the  (Jiflerreichisrhe  Botanixche  Xfilarlirift 
(vol.  xi.  [1861]  pp.  65-81,  118128,  155-167),  pre- 
ceded by  an  introductory  note  from  the  pen  of 
D.  Stur,  a  palieontologist  of  note,  in  which  special 
alluE'on  is  made  to  the  fact  that  Hooker's  ideas 
of  species  had  undergone  a  complete  change. 
Darwinism  had  already  taken  deep  root  in 
Vienna,  and  Hooker's  work  was  regarded  as  an 
extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject. 

There  are  several  preliminary  contributions  to 
the  Antarctic  voyage,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
"  Flora  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Ta.'^mania)," 
Hooker's  Journal  of  llolany,  vol.  ii.  (1840).  pp. 
399.  This  was  preceded  by  a  contribution  bear- 
ing the  same  title  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  241-253,  by  W. 
J.  Hooker,  and  continued  by  J.  D.  Hotker  under 
a.  somewhat  different  title  in  Hooker's  London 
Journal  oj  liotany,  vol.  vi.  (1847),  p.  265;  and 
in  llooker's  Journal  of  Uolani/  ami  Krw  (Jurdin 
Mieftllanij,  vol.  v.  (1853),  p.  296.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  an  enumeration  with  descriptions  of  some  new 
species. 

"  Notes  on  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition," 
Hooker'.s  London  Journal  of  Bnlanij,  vol.  ii. 
<1843),  pp.  247  329,  tt.  9-11.  This  account  con- 
sists of  extracts  from  Hooker's  letters,  edited  by 
his  father,  and  covers  nearly  the  whole  voyage, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  perilous  one.  On  one 
occasion  the  two  ships  were  in  collision  in  a  rag- 
ing storm  among  giganti-:  icebergs  and  were  Ixith 
seriously  damaged.  Vet  they  weathered  the  storm 
and  escaped  the  icebergs,  although  their  yards 
were  actually  in  contact  with  them.  Among  the 
plants  figured  are  the  famous  "  Tusscck  Grass  " 
(Dactvlis  caespitosa),  and  the  singular  Caltha 
diona?folia.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  two 
men  were  lost  during  the  four  years  of  the  ex- 
pedition, one  of  whom  was  washed  overboard. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  fact  that 
Capt.  Cook  lost  more  than  a  third  of  his  com- 
plement on  his  first  voyage,  in  spite  of  his  special 
precautions  against  disease ;  but  the  visit  to 
Batavia  on  the  homeward  voyage  was  probably 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  mortality. 

"To  A  Voyaqe.  of  Di.iCOveri/  and  lie  search  in 
(he  Southern  and  Antarrtir.  f/eijion.",  1839-1843, 
by  Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  two  vols.,  8vo,,  1847, 
Hooker  contributed  a  notice  of  the  botany  of  the 
Falkland  Islands,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  261-277,  and  of 
Hermite  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  pp.  288-302; 
and  vol.  i.,  pp.  339-346,  contains  Ehrenberg's 
"Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Jlinute  Forms  of 
Organic  Life  from  Materials  sent  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  including  seven  new  genera  and  71  new 
species." 

Important  among  Hooker's  later  developments 
on  the  New  Zealand  and  Antarctic  floras  are  his 
Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora  (1864- 
1867)  and  an  acc(junt  of  the  botanical  collec- 
tions made  in  Kerguelen's  Land  during  the 
transit  of  Venus  Expedition,  1874-5.  The 
plints  of  the  outlying  islands  are  included  in 
the  Handhooh ;  and  an  examination  of  the  de- 
scriptive history  of  the  plants  reveals  how 
deeply  Hooker  has  left  his  mark  on  the  flora,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  earlier  visits  of  Banks 
and  Solander,  the  Forsters,  the  Cunninghams, 
and  others,  several  French  Government  expedi- 
tions and  one  United  States  e.^jiedition.  Out  of 
935  species  of  flowering  plants  desciibed  in  the 
Handbook,    473,    or   more   than   half,    have   the 


alHx  Hook,  f.,  and  16  of  the  endemic  genera  are 
of  his  foundation.  Of  course,  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  numerous  New  Zealand  col- 
lectors sent  him  specimens  of  their  discoveries 
instead  of  attempting  to  classify  them. 

Several  among  these  endemic  genera  are  of 
exceptional  interest.  Hectorella  (Portulacacece) 
is  a  monotype  of  distinct  character.  Pleuro- 
phyllum  (Compositie-Asteroidea?),  previously 
mentioned,  is  a  genus  of  exceeding  showy  her- 
baceous plants,  restricted  to  the  islands  south  of 
New  Zealand,  and  hitherto  not  brought  into  suc- 
jcessful  cultivation.  There  are  excellent  coloured 
figures  of  two  species  of  Pleurophyllum  in  the 
Flora  Antarctica.  The  huge  cushion-like 
plants,  known  as  vegetable  sheep,  belong  to 
Hooker's  genera  Raoulia  and  Haastia,  number- 
ing collectively  about  20  species.  Dactylanthus 
(Balanophoraceae)  is  a  very  distinct  monotype, 
a  remotely-isolated  outlier  of  this  singular 
family,  and  was  first  described  in  Hooker's  ad- 
mirably-illustrated paper  on  that  peculiar  family 
in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Linnran  Society,  1859. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  foundations  of  the 
botany  of  New  Zealand  have  been  extensively 
built  upon,  both  biologically  and  systematically, 
more  especially  by  residents  in  the  Dominion ; 
and  T.  F.  Cheeseman's  Manual  of  the  Xrw  Zea- 
land Flora,  1906,  is  an  up-to-date  amplification 
of  Hooker's  Handljook.  Dr.  L.  Cockayne  is 
another  accomplished  writer,  but  more  from  a 
biological  standpoint. 

An  additional  minor  contribution  is  "On 
the  Botany  of  Raoul  Island,"  Kermadecs. 
Journal  of  the  Proceedinqa  of  the  Llnnean 
Society,  vol,  i  (1856),  pp.  125-129. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Australasia. 
A    few    words    fitly    follo-v     here    concerning 
Joseph    Banks,    .Joseph    Hooker's    forerunner    in 
Australasia,    and    his   father's   staunch    friend. 

The  publication  of  B,  Daydon  Jackson's 
"Life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks"  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Xational  Biorjraphy,  and  more  especially  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  of  the  Riijht  Honour- 
able Sir  Joseph  Hanks  during  Captain  Cook's 
First  Viiyaije,  17681771,  with  portraits  and 
charts,  edited  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  1896. 
were  tardy  acts  of  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  personage  who  had  been  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  through  nearly  a 
century  of  time.  The  journal  threw  a 
new  light  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  work  and 
established  his  reputation  as  a  scientific  man, 
J,  H,  Maiden's  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  The  Father 
of  Australia,  1909,  and  Edward  Smith's  Life  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  With  Some  Xotices  of  his 
Friends  and  Contemporaries,  1911.  contain 
additional  particulars  of  the  career  of  Sir  .Joseph 
Hooker's  illustrious  predecessor  in  Australasia, 
The  latter  publication  was  mainly  compiled  from 
correspondence  in  the  Kew  Library,  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  Banks's  work,  but  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  publication  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  of  the  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Botany  of  Captain  Cook's  Voynije 
Bound  the  World  in  H..M.S.  Endeavour  in  1768- 
mi,  three  volumes,  folio,  1900-1905,  edited  by 
James  Britten.  These  illustrations  are  of 
Australian  plants. 

In  his  own  day  Banks  had  a  reputation  for 
justness,  and  he  earned  the  thanks  of  the  French 
nation  for  effecting  the  restitution  on  several 
occasions  of  natural  history  collections  captured 
by  British  privateers.  This  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter i.s  enlarged  upon  in  a  glowing  appreciation 
by  Baron  Cuvier,  entitled,  Eloge  Ilistoriqut:  de 
M.  Banks,  in  the  Milmoire.s  du  Museum  d' 
IJistoire  Xaturelle  de  Paris,  vol.  xiii,  (1825), 
p,  297. 

The  Arctic  Regions. 
Before  the  completion  of  his  Antarctic  work 
Hooker  was   already   engaged   on   collections   of 
Arctic  plants. 

There  is  a  preliminary  contribution  :  "  On 
Some  Collections  of  Arctic  Plants,"  Journal  of 
the  Froceedlnqs  of  the,  Linnean  Society,  vol.  i, 
(1856),  pp.  114-124.  This  was  followed  by  : 
"  Outline  of  the  Distribution  of  Arctic  Plants," 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xxiii. 
(1861),  pp.  251-348.  This  is  the 'first  general 
tabulation  of  the  plants  found  growing  within 
the  arctic  circle.  The  Scandinavian  character 
of  the  flora,  the  wide  range  of  the  species,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  endemic  element  are  among 


the  prominent  features  of  this  paper.  Alto- 
gether 1,587  species  are  enumerated — 925  Cryp- 
togams and  762  Phanerogams,  Of  Ferns  28 
species  are  enumerated,  of  Lycopods  seven,  and 
of  Horsetails  eight.  Subsequent  explorations  have 
added  little  to  the  number  of  flowering  plants 
and  Ferns,  but  they  have  established  the  fact 
that  there  is  practically  no  northern  limit,  ex- 
cept the  sea,  to  phanerogamic  vegetation. 

Henry  Chichester  Hart's  "  Botany  of  the 
British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875-5  (Journal  of 
Botany,  1880,  and  Reprint  of  the  same  date, 
pp.  43),  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  supplement 
lu  Hooker's  essay.  It  is  a  record  of  the  author's 
personal  observations  in  different  latitudes,  up 
to  83°  8',  and  at  different  seasons.  Concerning 
the  now  commonly  cultivated  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia,  the  author  notes  :  "  Grows  in  every  sort 
of  situation,  but  luxuriantly  only  in  moist  places 
at  low  levels.  Sometimes  produces  magnificent 
effects  of  purple  and  rose  against  the  snow.  It 
opened  its  leaf-buds  in  a  perfectly  exposed 
situation  at  Polar's  Bay  with  the  thermometer 
at  9°  Fahr.,  on  May  14.  Gathered  at  Cape 
Columbia,  lat.  83°  8',  the  most  northern  land  yet 
visited  by  civilised  man." 

To  the'  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,  by  Captain 
Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  1878,  J.  D,  Hooker  and  others 
contributed  the  botany.  Appendix  xiv,,  pp.  301- 
326. 

MiSCELL.iNEOUS    EaRLY    PaPEKS. 

Hooker's  activity  was  not  confined  to  botanical 
work,  especially  during  the  earlier  period.  His 
narratives,  notably  the  Himalayan  Journals, 
teem  with  information  on.  a  variety  of  subjects. 
He  also  published  a  number  of  separate  papers 
mostly  miconnected  with  recent  botany ;  among 
them  : — 

"  On  the  Examination  of  some  Fossil  Wood 
from  the  Macquarie  Plains,  Tasmania,  Tasmania 
Journal  of  Xatural  Science,  i.,  1842,  p,  24, 

"  Note  on  a  Fossil  Plant  from  the  Fish  River, 
South  Africa,"  Geological  Society's  Trans- 
actions, vol.  vii.  (1845-56),  p.  227. 

"  Note  on  Some  Marine  Animals  brougnt  up  by 
Deep-sea  Dredging  during  the  Antarctic  Voyage 
of  Captain  Sir  James  Ross,"  Annals  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  xvi.  (1845),  pp.  238-239. 

"  On  the  Diatomaceous  Vegetation  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,"  British  Association  Beport, 
1847,  pt,  2,  pp.  83-85. 

"  Remarks  on  the  Structure  and  Affinities  of 
Some  Lepidostrobi,"  Geological  Survey  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  (1848),  pp.  440-456. 

"On  the  Vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous 
Period,  as  Compared  with  that  of  the  Present 
Day,"  (w'eological  Survey  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  (1848), 
pp.  387-430,  '&c. 

It  may  be  recorded  here  that  Hooker  was 
appointed  botanist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  in  1846,  a  po.st  he  held  only  a 
short  time,  probably  on  account  of  his  mission 
to  Indian  in  1847. 

"  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Soil  in  Egypt, 
etc.,"  British  Association  Beport,  1848,  pt.  2, 
pp.  17-19. 

"  On  some  peculiarities  in  the  Structure  of 
Stigmaria,"  Geological  Survey  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
(1848),  pp.  431-439. 

"  On  the  Probable  Extent  of  the  Flora  of  the 
Coal-formation  in  Britain,"  SiUiman's  Journal, 
vol.  viii.  (1849),  pp.  131-133. 

"Report  on  substances  used  as  food  exhibited  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851."  by  J.  D.  Hooker, 
pp.  123162.  Historically,  this  is  an  interesting 
doL'ument,  especially  for  comparison  with  the 
products  of  the  present  day  and  their  sources. 

"On  Some  Minute  .Seed-vessels  (Carpolithes 
ovidum)  from  the  Eocene  Beds  of  Lewisham, 
and  on  Some  Small  Seed-vessels  (Folliculites 
minutulus)  from  the  Bovey  Tracey  Coal," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  vol.  xi.  (1855),  pp.  562-570,  plates  16 
and  17. 

"On  the  Structure  of  Certain  Limeston* 
Nodules  (Trigonocarpns)."  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, 1855,  pp.  149-156. 

"  Note  on  an  eatable  Nostoc  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  and.  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia," 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linnran 
Society,  vol.  ii.  (1855),  pp.  166-169. 

"On  some  remarkable  Erostoses  on  the  roots 
of  various  species  of  Coniferse."     Journal  of  the. 
Proceedings    of    the    Linnean     Society,    vol.    ii. 
(1855),  pp!  335-336.     II'.  Hotting  Tkemsley. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ORCHID    NOTES    AND   GLEANINGS. 

MESSRS.    ARMSTRONG    &    BROWN. 

The  model  Orchid  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Armstrong  &  Brown,  situated  on  high  ground 
in  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  Kent  and 
close  to  the  Southborough  Station  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  perfectly- 
planned  nursery.  The  main  block  of  houses 
consists  of  eleven  commodious  span-roofed  struc- 
tures, which  open  into  a  lofty  corridor  about 
150  feet  in  length. 

In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses 
there  are  some  special  features  wortliy  of  note. 
The  illustration  (fig.  173)  of  one  of  the  Cypri- 
pedium  houses  serves  to  show  the  brick-work  ar- 
rangement beneath  the  staging,  which  Mr.  Arm- 
strong considers  a  very  important  help  in  ensur- 
ing uniform  moisture  and  even  temperatures. 
The  brickwork  is  kept  in  a  moist  condition,  and 
the  hot-water  piping,  which  is  laid  as  low  as  pos- 
sible, gives  warmth  to  the  walls,  which  in  turn 
radiate  heat  and  evaporate  moisture,  thus  pre- 
serving a  healthy  atmosphere  and  preventing 
rapid  falls  in  the  temperature,  which  often  hap- 
pen in  winter,  when  the  hot-water  piping  is 
solely  relied  on.  Proof  of  the  salutary  effect  is 
seen  in  the  healthy  and  clean  condition  of  every 
plant  on  the  place. 

The  brickwork  also  serves  another  purpose. 
In  the  building  of  the  outside  walls  bricks  are 
arranged  projecting  inside,  and  below  the  top 
course  of  the  arched  walls  seen  In  the  illustra- 
tion is  a  ledge  from  which  from  front  to  back 
angle-iron  is  arranged  to  support  the  tiles 
covered  with  shingle,  which  form  the  lower 
moisture-holding  stage.  Openings  are  left  in  this 
stage  to  admit  of  the  even  circulation  of  the 
heat.  Most  of  the  houses  have  a  4i-inch  ledge 
just  below  the  eaves  inside,  and  on  this  the  drip- 
guttering  fastened  beneath  the  rafters  disc'jarges 
moisture  and  assist  in  keeping  the  wall  moist. 
These  ledges  are  used  for  supporting  small  plants, 
and  they  thrive  well,  especially  the  moisture-lov- 
ing kinds,  a  remarkable  example  being  Coelogyne 
pandurata,  which,  from  single  bulbs,  is  makuig 
strong  plants. 

The  efi'ect  of  this  automatically-balanced  heat 
and  moisture  is  that  heavy  waterings  are  not  re- 
quired. Spraying  is  the  favourite  method  of 
distributing  moisture.  In  the  many  house: 
of  fine  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lslio-Cattleyas, 
each  bearing  the  earliest  pseudo-bulb  an  inch  or 
so  high,  and  the  later  pseudo-bulbs  showing  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  plants,  some  of  which  now 
bear  two  or  three  leading  growths  with  flower 
spikes,  the  material  in  the  pots  is  comparatively 
dry,  though  filled  with  roots.  It  is  certain  that 
Cattleyas  and  Lailias  root  more  freely  in  a  pro- 
perly-arranged house,  where  the  plants  can  be 
kept  plump  without  heavy  waterings.  Four 
saddle  boilers  give  perfect  command  of  the  heat- 
ing power,  but  they  are  worked  at  low  pressure. 

For  potting  material  a  little-known  fibre  called 
A.I.,  and  said  to  be  a  British  product,  is  much 
used  here  either  for  mixing  with  Osmunda  or 
alone.  It  is  finer  than  Osmunda  fibre,  and  said 
to  be  more  durable  and  free  from  fungus.  Pot- 
ting is  carried  on  all  the  year  round.  When 
plants  require  repotting  the  date  of  season  is  not 
considered,  but  in  the  winter  months  special  care 
is  taken  in  watering  newly-potted  plants.  The 
long  corridor  has  suspended  from  the  roof  some 
thousands  of  hybrid  Dendrobiums  showing  mar- 
vellous growth,  some  of  the  D.  rubens  grandi- 
fiorum  class  having  stems  4  feet  in  length.  Here 
.also  is  a  fine  collection  of  D.  nobile  varieties, 
including  about  2,000  plants  of  the  pure  white 
variety,  many  of  which  were  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration of  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown's  group 
of  this  plant  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  in  the  issue  for  July  3,  1909. 

An  interesting  plant  in  the  corridor  is  a  mass 
of  Cattley^  Trianfe  fastened  to  the  brick  wall, 
and  sending  roots  around  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
length,  and  clinging  to  the  wall. 

The  first  house  is  principilly  of  showy  Ltelio- 


Cattleyas,  some  of  which  were  in  flower,  the 
most  striking  being  a  batch  of  L.-C.  George 
Woodhams  (C.  Hardyana  X  L.  purpurata), 
raised  by  Mr.  Armstrong.  Its  flowers  are 
large,  of  very  rich  rose  and  claret-crimson 
colour,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  first  intro- 
ductions to  excel  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  which  is 
also  in  flower.  A  batch  of  the  showy  Cattleya 
Armstrongiae  (Hardyana  x  Loddigesii)  with 
some  in  bloorn,  bearing  six  or  seven  flowers  on  a 
spike ;  C.  Atalanta,  with  seven  flowers  on 
a  sjjike ;  some  Lselio-Cattleya.s.  one  being  an 
improvement  of  L.-C.  Exoniensis,  and  ethers 
were  in  bloom,  and  fine  specimens  of  Coelogyne 
Dayana  with  enormous  growths  were  thriv- 
ing on  the  stage.  The  second  house  was  of 
Cypripediums  mostly  in  flower,  overhead  being 
suspended  seedling  Laelio-Cattleyas,  Sophro- 
Cattleyas,  &c.  Of  the  Cypripediums  C.  Franr 
conia  (callo-Rothschildianum  X  callosum  >San- 
derae)  was  a  grand  flower,  the  long  and  broad 
petals  being  uniformly  spotted  with  claret- 
purple.  In  most  of  the  houses  are  some  interest- 
ing and  curious  species,  Cirrhopetalum  appendi- 
culatum,  Bulbophyllum  Godseffianum,  and  some 
others   being   in   bloom.     The   third   house   con- 


insigne  and  G.  nitens  varieties,  special  forms  of 
C.  Leeanum,  and  some  new  hybrids  were  among 
those  in  flower,  and  at  the  end  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  rare  rose-tinted  Oncidium  cory- 
nephorum. 

Tlie  seventh  large  house  contains  thousands 
of  seedling  Odontoglossums  with  Odontiodas. 
Many  of  the  plants  were  in  flower  or  bearing 
spikes ;  one  fine  specimen  had  a  heavy  inflores- 
ence  of  18  large  flowers,  with  a  large  seed 
capsule  maturing  on  last  year's  spike,  showing 
that  good  cultivation  prevents  deterioration  even 
under  such  conditions.  At  one  end  of  the  house 
was  probably  the  largest  mass  of  Odontoglos- 
sum  nffivium  in  cultivation,  some  pretty  mauve- 
coloured  Odontioda  Thwaitesii,  and  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba  with  seven  leading  growths. 

Ljelio-Cattleyas  and  Cattleyas  in  fine  condition 
occupy  the  next  house,  with  L.-C.  callistoglossa, 
L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier,  plants  of  Cattleya  Fabia, 
including  the  variety  alba,  and  others  in  flower, 
Dendrobium  Coelogyne  having  three  fine  blooms. 
Secondary  crosses  with  Cattleya  Dowiana  pro- 
mised  well   for  bloom. 

The  succeeding  house  was  filled  with  thous- 
ands  of   hybrid   Cattleyas   and   Lxlio-Cattleyas, 


Fig.    173. — CYPRIPEDIUM    HOUSE    AT    MESSRS.    ARMSTRONG    AND    BROWN's    NURSERY. 


tains  Cypripediums,  C.  bellatulum,  with  very 
large  and  well-marked  flowers,  evidently  liking 
a  position  on  the  moist  ledge  near  the  glass 
of  the  roof.  In  this  house  are  quantities  of 
unflowered  seedlings,  and  suspended  overhead 
are  some  Dendrobium  crosses,  one  being  very  in- 
teresting, as  it  promises  to  prove  that  D.  Sibyl 
is  not  the  result  of  crossing  D.  Linawianum  and 
D.  bigibbum.  This  cross  is  D.  Linawianum  x 
D.  crassinode,  and  the  plants  are  not  distingush- 
able  from  D.   Sibyl. 

Next  we  come  to  a  house  nearly  filled  with 
Brassavola  Digbyana  ci'osses,  including  all  the 
known  varieties  and  some  as  yet  unflowered. 
Several  very  handsome  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leemann, 
a  showy  lot  of  Cattleya  Fabia  of  rich  colour, 
Platyclinis  Cobbiana,  with  graceful  sprays  of 
yellow-lipped  white  flowers  smelling  like  Celery, 
and  other  pretty  plants  were  in  bloom. 

The  house  of  Cypripediums  (fig.  173)  comes  next. 
The  profusion  of  flowers  may  be  judged  by  refer- 
ence to  the  illustration,  but  not  their  varying 
tints.  Many  plants  of  C.  Fairrieanum  crosses,  in- 
cluding the  neat  httle  C.  Mrs.  Spender  Clay 
(Actsus    X    Fairrieanum),   a   large   batch   cf  C. 


and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  block 
vigorous  and  clean  plants  were  seen  on  all  sides. 
Approached  through  the  spacious  packing  shed 
is  a  block  of  smaller  houses  containing  rarer 
plants,  including  white  Cattleyas  and  Cypripe- 
diums for  purposes  of  hybridisation  or  propaga- 
tion. Among  those  in  flower  were  Cypripe- 
dium  Bianca,  the  first  rival  of  the  pretty 
C.  insigne  Sanders,  and  of  the  same  yel- 
low and  white  colour,  but  larger  and  of  bet- 
ter shape ;  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley, 
a  standard  beauty  ;  C.  Germaine  Opoix  ;  some  very 
fine  C.  Priam  ;  a  new  form  of  C.  Arthurianum, 
with  flowers  resembling  C.  Thalia ;  C.  Niobe 
Westonbirt  variety;  C.  Gaston  Bultel ;  a  batch 
of  C.  Maudise  x  C.  callosum  Sanderse.  which 
seems  to  be  the  best  and  most  floriferous  Cypri- 
pedium  with  emerald-green  and  white  flowers; 
C.  Dreadnought,  a  massive  flower ;  C.  Duke  of 
Connaught,  of  great  beauty,  the  emerald-green 
and  white  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being  very  attrac- 
tive, and  the  dark  spotting  remarkable ;  several 
crosses  with  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  showing 
marked  improvement ;  C.  Dayanum  X  bellatulum 
album,    a    distinct    flower,    and    a    very    large 
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number  flowering  for  tlie  first  time,  but  not  yet 
established  sufficiently  to  estimate  their  value. 

In  another  house  secondary  crosses  of  Cattleya 
Bowringiana  and  various  La?lio-Cattleyas  were 
maturing,  and  a  batch  of  plants  of  botanical  in- 
terest included  some  of  the  showier  Bulbo- 
phyllums,  such  as  B.  Ericssonii,  B.  virescens,  and 
B.  Reinwardtii. 

The  seed-raising  house  is  fitted  with  glass- 
covered  cases,  insid-9  which  a  rather  high  tem- 
perature is  maintained,  and  the  seeds  germinate 
rapidly.  They  are  removed  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  and  many  attain  the  flowering  stage 
in  a  very  short  time.  A  plant  of  Cattleya 
Mendelii  Stuart  Low  and  other  rare  sorts  are 
in  this  house,  which  also  contains  Dendrobium 
superbum  album,  and  several  interesting  crosses 
of  D.  Dalhousianum. 

A  north  lean-to  house  contains  a  good  selection 
of  good  forms  of  Odontciglossum  crispum,  and 
some  of  the  best  hybrids,  Cymbidiums,  Lycastes, 
and  other  intermediate  house  plants  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

CyPRIPEDIUM  CHAPMANII  "  \VESTO>r- 
BIRT  VARIETY." 
The  original  form  of  this  showy  hybrid  was 
raised  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman.  On  May  26, 
1897,  it  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate, 
and  was  always  a  great  favourite.  The  variety 
illustrated,  raised  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Ale.\ander,  gar- 
dener to  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Holford,  be- 
tween fine  forms  of  C.  bellatulum  and  C. 
Curtisii,  was  shown  on  November  21  last,  and  it 
secured  a  similar  award.  It  is  larger  than  the 
original,  and  of  a  deeper  claret-purple  tint  in 
the  markings  on  its  cream-white  ground  colour, 
which  is  also  tinged  with  rose  between  the  mark- 
ings. C.  Chapmanii  has  another  advantage  as  a 
desirable  garden  plant  in  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  growers  in  the  section. 

'  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ORCHIDS.* 
The  first  issue  of  this  publication  by  Monsieur 
Julien  Constantin  indicates  that  the  work  when 
complete  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
Orchid  literature,  especially  if  taken  in 
conjunction  with  I.fs  OirliiJees  Cutlivees.  The 
object  of  the  Atlas  is  to  describe  and  illustrate 
as  many  of  the  Orchids  in  cultivation  as  possible, 
and  yet  not  to  exceed  a  handy  volume  in  bulk. 
The  work  commences  with  the  history  of  the 
Orchid  family ;  the  structure,  variations  and 
other  characteristics  of  these  plants.  The  plates 
represent  the  principal  members  of  the  genus 
Cypripedium,  each  being  very  much  reduced  in 
size,   but   faithful  in   form   and  colour. 


THE    ROSARY. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

EUCHVPHIA  t'UKlJll-ULIA. 
A  SPECIMEN  of  this  handsome,  evergreen, 
Chilian  shrub  has  for  the  past  three  years 
flowered  annually  in  these  gardens,  and  has  now 
ripened  seed.  The  capsules  apparently  require 
14  or  15  months  to  mature  in  England,  increas- 
ing slowly  in  size  for  at  least  10  months  befoie 
showing  any  sign  of  ripening.  In  common  with 
most  other  plants,  this  year's  crop  of  seeds  is  far 
more  plentiful  than  usual.  The  plant  is  now 
about  13  feet  in  height  and  one-third  as  much  in 
width.  It  is  sheltered  at  a  distance  of  12  yards 
by  a  wall  9  feet  high  and  a  thin  grove  of  trees  on 
the  north  and  east  at  distances  30  and  50 yards  re- 
spectively, but  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Our 
experience  proves  that  the  plant  is  not  so  tender 
as  is  generally  supposed.  The  sandy  loam  in 
which  it  is  growing  appears  to  suit  it ;  its  aver- 
age increase  in  height  for  the  past  three  years 
having  been  2  ft.  3  in.  The  strongest  shoots  are 
rarely  matured  when  checked  by  frost,  but, 
though  the  youngest  leaves  are  browned  thereby, 
the  terminal  bud  is  only  occasionally  destroyed. 
I  enclose  a  few  sprays  bearing  seed  capsules. 
J.  Comber,  Nyman's  Gardens,  Ilandcross. 

*  Atlas  dti  Orchidtes  Cultivles,    E.  Orlhat,  1,  Rue  Dante, 


THE  PRUNING  OF  ROSES. 
The  N.R.S.  have  recently  issued  to  their 
members  the  third  edition  of  the  Huiidbooh  on 
Pruning  Fosses*,  containing  directions  for  prun- 
ing some  1,200  to  1,300  varieties  of  Roses.  The 
book  follows  very  much  on  the  lines  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the 
modifications  that  have  been  made  in  the  present 
edition.  In  the  earlier  instructions  for  pruning 
the  o.-dinary  garden  Roses,  that  is  to  say, 
H.P.'s,  H.T.'s,  and  Teas,  the  three  illustrations 
showing  the  unpruned  Rose  which  ajjpeared  in 


for  exhibition  and  garden  purposes.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  alteration  is  not,  at  first  sight,  very 
obvious.  It  would  seem  generally  more  conve- 
nient to  have  the  instruction  placed  opposite  th& 
drawing  illustrating  it,  but,  probably,  the  object 
may  have  been  to  bring  into  sharper  contrast  and 
accentuate  the  difference  between  pruning  for 
exhibition   and   for   garden   purposes. 

The  book  now  contains  two  very  clear  draw- 
ings showing  how  to  prune  dwarf  Tea  Roses. 
In  the  previous  editions,  the  only  drawings  illus- 
trating the  pruning  of  dwarf  or  bush  Roses  had 
probably  been  taken  entirely  from  hybrid  per- 
petuals,  and  many  members  had  found  them- 
selves at  a  loss  when  they  tried  to  apply  the- 
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Fig.  174. — cvPRiPEDiuM  chapmanii  "westonbiut  varietv." 
(Received  R.H.S  First-class  Cerlihcate  on  tlie  21st  ult.) 


former  editions  are  now  generally  omitted,  no 
doubt  with  the  object  of  saving  space,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  illustrations  show- 
ing the  pruned  plant  the  parts  that  have  been 
cut  off- are  shown  in  dotted  lines,  so  that  the  size 
and  features  of  the  unpruned  plant  may  be 
gathered  from  them. 

The  drawings  illustrating  the  instructions  for 
pruning,  instead  of  facing  the  instruction  to 
which  they  relate,  are  now  collected  together  in 
pairs,  so  that  each  of  the  pair  faces  the  other ; 
the  pair  of  illustrations  in  most  cases  represent- 
ing the  different  ways  of  pruning  the  same  Rose 

•  Handbook  on  Pruning  Roses,  Price  to  non-members 
of  the  society,  2s.  6d. 


methods  shown  in  drawings  which  illustrated  the- 
rather  stiff  and  upright  habit  of  these  varieties 
of  the  Ro.ses  of  a  more  spreading  and  branching 
habit  of  growth,  such  as  is  generally  found  to 
be  the  case  among  the  Tea  Roses.  The  illustra- 
tions now  inserted  in  the  Pruninij  Book  show 
how  to  deal  with  Roses  of  this  branching  type. 
The  instructions  for  pruning  the  summer- 
flowering,  climbing  Roses  contained  in  the- 
Multiflora  scandens  and  Wichuraiana  groups- 
have  been  entirely  revised  and  rewritten  (see  In- 
structions XXV.  and  xxxv.),  and  as  these  are 
both  clear  and  concise,  there  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  following  them,  or  in  understanding  the^ 
reasons     for     the     operations    suggested.      The 
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directions  as  to  the  time  of  pruning,  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  Wichuraianas,  raises  a  question 
of  some  interest,  which  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  yet 
settled.  At  the  head  of  the  instruction  we  find  ; 
"  Prune  as  soon  as  possible  after  flowering  is 
well  over."  ;  while  later  on  it  is  stated  :  "  The 
pruning  ....  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
iluwering  is  over,  and  should  be  completed  by 
Die  autumn  or  early  winter."  Now,  nearly  all 
the  Wichuraianas  have  finished  flowering  by  the 
middle  or  end  of  August,  and  some  earliei',  and, 
admitting  that  the  pruning  of  these  Roses  ought 
to  be  completed  before  the  spring  growth  com- 
mences, the  problem  is  wliether  it  is  better  to 
juune  in  August  or  early  winter,  say,  about 
Christmas  time.  The  advantag-as  of  August  prun- 
ing are,  first,  that  we  allow  the  young  growths  on 
which  we  are  to  depend  for  flowers  next  year  all 
the  sun  and  air  they  can  get  for  ripening  the 
wocjd,  second,  that  we  are  abl«  to  get  rid  of  the 
loose,  surplus  growth  of  summer,  and  make  pillar 
or  pergola  neat  and  tidy  in  the  autumn  garden, 
and.  third,  that  we  have  probably  plcasanter 
weather  for  performing  the  operation.  The  disad- 
vantages of  August  pruning,  which  operate  in 
favour  of  deferring  the  operation  till  Christmas, 
are  that  we  .suddenly  cut  off,  in  August,  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  foliage,  which  must  cause  a  check  to 
tlie  nutrition  of  the  plant;  we  miss  the  chance 
of  obtaining  the  occasional  autumn  flowers 
which,  in  some  seasons,  may  be  intermittently 
produced  up  to  Christmas  (it  is  curious  that 
in  the  autumn  following  the  hot  summer  of  1911 
we  seem,  at  least  in  some  places,  to  have  less  of 
thi.s  intermittent  autumn  flowering  than  is 
usually  the  case),  and,  what  is,  perhaps,  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else,  we  lose  the  rich 
autumnal  effect  produced  by  many  Roses  of  this 
class,  Dorothy  Perkins,  for  e.xample,  when  the 
fiiliage  darkens  and  begins  to  turn  a  russet-red 
in  the  autumn  frosts.  It  is  quite  likely  that  not 
only  do  we  want  further  experiment  and  obser- 
vation to  settle  the  question,  but  also  that  the 
one  method  may  be  best  for  one  position  or  use  to 
wliich  the  Rose  is  put,  and  the  otiier  for  other 
positions  and   uses. 

Since  the  last  edition,  the  names  of  nearly  200 
Ro.es  have  been  added  to  the  list  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  which  gives  for  each  variety  a  re- 
ference to  the  instruction  suitable  for  its  treat- 
ment. This  list  is  interesting  from  another 
point  of  view,  for  it  is  probably  a  fairly  complete 
enumeration  of  the  Roses  now  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  Taken  all  round,  this  little 
book  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
generally  appreciated  of  the  National  Rose 
Society's  publications.      lIVi/Vc  Bnsr. 
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HELICHRYSUM     FRIGIDUil. 

The  rare  little  Helichrysum  frigidum  has 
largely  dropped  out  of  cultivation,  but  as  im- 
portations from  Corsica,  its  native  country,  have 
been  made  recently,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
become  plentiful  again.  It  is  classed  by 
some  authorities  as  only  half-hardy,  but  with  care 
it  may  be  expected  to  stand  ordinary  winters. 
It  requires,  however,  a  very  dry  and  well-drained 
soil  and  a  sunny,  sheltered  position.  A  wise 
precaution  will  be  taken  if  a  sheet  of  glass  is  put 
over  it  to  throw  off  the  winter  rains  and  sleet. 
This  Helichrysum  is  one  of  the  plants  with  silky 
foliage  which  require  some  shelter  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  a  showy,  but  a  pleasing  little  plant, 
growing  to  a  height  of  some  3  inches  or  so,  hav- 
ing little  leaves  covered  with  silky  hair,  and 
bearing  heads  of  small,  silvery-white  flowers. 
ll  is  of  rather  trailing  habit,  and  is  excellent  for 
Iht  dry,  sunny  rockery.     ,S'.  Arnoll. 


BACK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

(Coiilimied  from  p.  410.1 

THE  FASSA-THAL. 
The  Fa.-'sa  Valley  runs  up  into  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  Dolomites,  and  in  its  higher  reaches 
gives,  not  limestone  only,  but  long  out-crops  of 
black  igneous  rock,  where  the  flora  changes  in- 
stantly. At  its  lower  end  the  Fassa-Thal  be- 
comes the  Fleimser-Thal,  and  indulges  in  a  per- 
fect riot  of  miscellaneous  igneous  formations, 
porphyry  and  syenite,  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  violates  all  geological  propriety.  From 
Canazei,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the 
way  goes  smooth  and  calcareous  up  to  the  Fedaja 
Pass,  under  the  northern  face  of  Marmolata. 
By  the  rivulets,  Silene  alpestris  abounds,  and 
Papaver  rhseticum  has  seeded  down  into  the 
shingles  by  the  stream.  As  soon  as  you  enter 
the  wood  Saxifraga  squarrosa  begins  to  luxuriate 
in  all  the  mossy  crannies  of  the  boulders.  The 
more  one  sees  of  this  charming  little  plant,  the 
greater  grows  one's  bewilderment  as  to  its  an- 
alogies with  S.  csesia.,  S.  ca?sia  is  an  almost 
universal  plant.  S.  squarrosa  is  a  much  rarer 
one,  endemic  to  the  Dolomites;  it  haunts  the 
lower  mossy  rocks  for  choice,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
though  it  also  ranges  up  to  the  bare,  open  cliffs 
above.  It  is  up  above,  however,  that  caesia  is 
almost  always  found  in  the  Dolomites — far  up, 
on  bare  shingles  and  desolations.  Yet  here  its 
twin,  S.  squarrosa,  may  also  be  found ;  and  the 
two  species,  so  closely  allied  as  sometimes  to 
seem  indistinguishable,  interbreed  and  produce 
S.  tyrolensis. 

As  for  S.  crustata,  the  plant  is  so  really 
ugly  in  flower  that  the  gardener  must  resist  the 
charm  of  its  lovely  silvered  foliage.  It  is  uglier 
than  the  uglie.st  aizoon,  which  also  abounds  on 
the  Fedaja,  though  at  much  higher  levels,  and 
on  much  more  open  rocks,  than  those  affected  by 
crustata.  Whereas,  above  jMisurina,  S.  crus- 
tata climbs  high  upon  the  bare  rocks,  and  S. 
aizoon  rarely  occurs  at  all.  j\s  the  path  con- 
tinues climbing  through  the  woodland,  Gentiana 
asclepiadea  grows  frequent,  and  higher  yet,  on 
open  slopes.  Anemone  baldensis  runs  about  amid 
a  solid  carpet  of  purple  Horminum  and  scarlet- 
orange  Senecio  abrotanifolius.  The  Horminum 
is  a  plant  of  intensely  calcicole  nature,  and  is 
lauded  by  catalogues.  I  share  fully  the  view  ex- 
pressed not  long  ago  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
that  it  is  a  dow'dy  weed,  like  a  verv  inferior 
dingy  Salvia,  unworthy  of  notice.  I  have  once, 
however,  collected  a  beautiful  form  of  it  (tho 
plant  grows  by  the  sheeted  mile  in  the  Dolomites), 
large-flowered  and  white,  with  a  very  faint,  deli- 
cate hem  of  purple  round  the  lip.  As  to  Senecio 
abrotanifolius,  fine-leaved,  dainty  and  neat,  it 
is  absolutely  gorgeous  in  its  colouring.  Alas, 
I  have  often  grown  it.  but  never  yet  have  I 
made  it  flower  as  it  should. 

The  path  now  passes  under  cliffs,  from  which 
the  Flannel-flower  flaunts  in  bushes.  And  also, 
much  more  pleasant  than  the  Edelweiss,  and 
much  less  plebeianly  profuse,  there  are  soft-green 
rosettes  of  Primula  Auricula  in  one  of  its  most 
marked  local  developments — not  Auricula-type  of 
the  Oberland,  not  glorious  great  grey-and-silver 
A.  Bauhini  of  Lombardy,  not  A.  ciliata,  golden 
and  brilliant,  of  the  ilisurina  ridges— but  a  form, 
probably,  of  P.  A.  Obristii,  green  and  downy, 
with  flowers  of  a  bland,  pale-sulphur  (in  at  least 
one  specimen  of  mine).  This  grows  in  dense 
limestone  rock,  with  Psederota  Bona-rota  and 
Saxifraga  squarrosa.  And  there  remains  at  least 
one  other  form  of  Auricula,  so  far  unnamed,  I 
think,  and  undescribed — the  flimsy-green, 
musk-scented  plant  from  wooded  rocks  on  Rocca 
Longa,  whose  flower  I  have  never  yet  seen, 
though  I  have  thrice  collected  the  rosette,  and 
proved  it  unvarying  in  culture.  The  leaves, 
however,  darken  to  a  sombre  green  in  the  gar- 
den,  and  their  texture  becomes  much  thicker. 

The  summit  of  the  pass  is  not  very  repaying. 
Here  the  Marmolata  descends  in  long,  stone- 
slopes,  all  aglow  with  Alpine  Poppy  and^Thlaspi, 


with  here  and  there  rare  mats  in  the  shingle  of 
Saxifraga  caesia,  >S.  squarrosa  and  Potentilla 
nitida.  Otherwise  there  is  little,  except  Armeria 
alpina  turning  a  neighbouring  meadow  into  a 
sheet  of  pink.  So  wet  a  meadow,  too,  that  from 
afar  I  swore  that  the  Armeria  was  A.lliuni 
Schoenoprasum.  And  the  Marmolata,  seen  from, 
here,  is  only  a  vast,  confused,  and  not  very 
dignified  snowfield — like  a  colossal  rotten  tooth, 
many  miles  long,  filled  up  with  snow  between 
its  cusps.  However,  if  one  ascends  on  the  oppo- 
site ridge  the  mass  begins  to  gain  in  impressive- 
ness  by  dint  of  mere  size.  One  climbs  and 
climbs.  This  ridge  is  all  igneous,  and  the 
flowers  different.  Suddenly  at  the  path-side, 
there  is  an  eruption  of  blue  flares  on  a  dark 
little  stone-heap.  It  is  Eritrichium.  Immedi- 
ately, disregarding  all  the  many  acres  there  of 
flowermg  Primula  longiflora,  I  rushed  and  toiled 
to  the  high  crest  of  the  ridge.  And  never  have 
I  seen  such  sights.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  all  those  crags  and  cliffs  and  screes, 
glimmered  azure  from  many  hundred  yards  away. 
The  ridge  was  of  a  curious  volcanic  conglomer- 
ate, black  and  blasted.  On  its  recks,  wherever 
celestial  slabs  of  Eritrichium  left  room,  there 
were  Geum  reptans.  Ranunculus  glacialis,  Andro- 
sace  alpina  (glacialis).  But  this  was  an  A.  al- 
pina quite  new  to  me.  One  knows  this  species, 
well,  the  roseate  glory  of  the  highest  granitie 
shingle,  of  which  albinos  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Yet  here,  and  always  on  the  igneous 
rock  of  the  Dolomites,  the  plant  inhabited,  not 
fine  shingles,  but  very  rough  debris  or  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  exactly  after  the  heart  of  A.  hel- 
vetica. And  here  its  flowers  are  invariably 
white.  In  many  thousand  specimens,  I  only  saw 
two  with  a  very  faint  and  feeble  tinge  of  rose. 
Then  there  was  Primula  minima  lingering  in 
bloom  on  the  turfy  arete,  and,  actually,  in  those 
volcanic  cliffs,  a  fair  quantity  of  the  vehemently 
calcicole  Androsace  helvetica.  Last  of  all,  on  a 
stark  cliff  impending  over  gulfs  unguessed,  th_pre 
was  Eritrichium  nanum  grandiflorum  '  album 
virginal*,  foliis  anreo-variegatis — a  marvel  of 
white  beauty,  indeed,  on  its  impregnable  ledge. 
I  imperilled  my  life  to  poke  off  a  cutting,  but 
with  no  result.  Iteginald  Farrer. 
(To  be  continvcd.) 


SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURGH  ROYAL  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  dispute  between  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Board  of  Works,  regarding  the  building  line  of 
the  proposed  addition  to  the  buildings  at  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  has  reached 
a  stage  at  which  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion are  invoked  by  the  Corporation.  The  record 
in  the  case  has  just  been  closed.  It  takes  the 
form  of  an  action  by  the  Corporation  against  the 
Lord  Advocate,  as  representing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Works  for  declarator  that 
the  defenders  have  no  right  to  erect  houses  or 
buildings  on  a  portion  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  a  distance  of  30  feet  from  the  centre  line 
of  the  street  (Inverleith  Row),  or  to  erect  houses, 
walls,  or  other  buildings  above  7  feet  high  there, 
within  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  the  centre, 
without  the  consent  of  the  complainers.  Inter 
diet  is  also  sought  against  the  erection  of  the 
buildings. 

The  defenders  plead  under  Section  78  of  the 
Act  of  1905  their  property  is  exempted  as  well 
as  at  common  law,  being  Crown  property. 

In  the  record  various  statements  are  also  made 
regarding  the  buildings  erected  in  1910.  Lord 
Cullen  has  sent  the  case  to  the  Procedure  Roll. 

THE  "SCOTTISH  BOTANICAL  REVIEW." 
This  is  the  name  of  a  promising  new  venture 
in  the  shape  of  a  quarterly  magazine,  the  first 
number  of  which  will  be  issued  in  January.  It 
has   originated   because   of   the   decision   of   the 
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Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  Ilistorij  to  give  up 
its  botanical  section,  and  to  limit  itself  to  zoology. 
From  the  circular  which  is  being  issued,  we  gather 
that  the  magazine  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  de- 
voted to  Scottish  botany,  but  that  this  will  be  in- 
terpreted in  its  broadest  sense.  It  is  to  have  the 
support,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Society,  under  whose  auspices 
it  will  be  published. 

BLAIRGOWRIE  AND  RATTRAY  FRUIT- 
GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association  it 
was  reported  that  the  sales  of  fruit  through  the 
association  had  amounted  to  340  tons.  Although 
there  was  a  larger  number  of  members,  this  was 
a  decrease  upon  the  quantity  of  last  year.  Ex- 
Bailie  Adamson  has  been  re-appointed  president. 

RETIREMEXT  OF  MR.  CHAPMAN. 
AIr.  JI.  Chapjian,  for  many  years  gardener  to 
the  late  Charles  Jenner,  Esq.,  Easter  Dudding- 
ton  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  and  who  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  been  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  at 
Torbre.x  Nurseries,  St.  Ninians,  Stirling,  has 
disposed  of  the  nursery  and  will  retire  to  private 
life,  residing  at  Bannockburn  Road,  Stirling.  At 
the  Torbrex  Nurseries  Mr.  Chapman  made  a 
speciality  of  alpine  and  other  hardy  flowers,  and 
he  hopes  to  spend  his  leisure  in  tending  his 
favourite  alpines  in  his  garden. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


SELECT  VARIETIES  OF  VIOLAS. 

Some  years  ago  the  fancy  Pansy  held  a  very 
high  place  in  the  floral  world,  and  as  a  competi- 
tion flower  was  second  to  none  in  the  amateur's 
estimation,  but  as  the  Show  Pansy  had  to  mike 
room  for  the  Fancy,  so  also  has  the  latter  given 
place   in   large  measure   to  the   Viola. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  there  is 
probably  no  more  popular  flower  than  the  Viola 
at  the  present  time. 

Where  Violas  do  best  is  a  question  often 
asked  and  readily  answered,  as  these  hardy,  free- 
flowering  subjects  seem  to  succeed  in  almost  atiy 
position  in  the  garden.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
quits  useless  to  plant  them  in  a.  position  where 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  sun,  for  sunshine  has 
much  to  do  with   their  well-being. 

They  may  be  used  for  many  purposes,  but 
when  massed  in  beds  in  large  gardens  they  aro 
seen  to  advantage,  while  for  ribbon  border  work 
they  are  really  charming  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Of  lat«  years  they  have  also  been 
much  used  for  carpeting  Rose  beds;  while  in 
terrace  borders  they  may  be  employed  with  great 
effect,  and  if  planted  in  groups  in  a  herbaceous 
border  they  will  add  greatly  to  its  attractive- 
ness. 

A  few  of  the  best  bedding  varieties  and 
colours  are : — 

White  :  Swan,  Seagull,  Snowflake,  and  White 
Empress. 

Blue  :  True  Blue,  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  Royal 
Scot,  and  Chas.  Jordan. 

Purple:  J.  B.  Riding,  Councillor  Waters,  and 
Mrs,  C.  Turner. 

Yellow:  Redbraes  Yellow,  Grievei,  Walter 
Welsh,  Klondyke,  and  Moseley  Perfection. 

Lavender  and  Lilac  ;  Kitty  Bell,  Maggie 
Mott,  Mauve  Queen,  and  Ophelia. 

Blush  or  Pale  F^ose:  Wm.  Neil,  Florizel,  and 
Come  to  Stay. 

White  Ground  Edge  Varieties  :  Mrs. 
Chichester,  Lark,  and  Lady  Grant. 

Yellow  and  Primrose  Ground  Edged 
Varieties  :  Minnie  .J.  Allan  and  W.  P.  A. 
Smyth. 

Fancy  Varieties  :  Griffin  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  W.  R. 
Johnstone,  and  Dr.  McFarlane.     J.  B.  M. 


OSTEOMELES  ANTHVLLIDIFOLIA. 

The  genus  Osteomeles  has  a  very  wide  range 
of  distribution,  occurring  in  China,  Japan,  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  tfe  Andes  of  Peru,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Magellan.  Osteo- 
meles anthyllidifolia  (see  fig,  175)  was  discovered 
by  the  Abbe  Delavay,  who  sent  seeds  to 
Paris,  from  which  plants  were  raised. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Rosaces,  this  species,  when  not  in  flower,  might 
very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  papilionaceous- 
flowered  leguminous  plant,  and  it  owes  its 
specific  name  to  the  appearance  of  its 
long,  pinnate  leaves,  which  closely  resemble 
the  foliage  of  a  Kidney  Vetch  (Anthyllis). 
In  Paris,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  an  unheated 
house,  it  has  formed  a  shrub  about  5  feet  in 
height,  with  slightly  twisted  and  gracefully  in- 
clined branches  of  a  purplish-brown  colour  and 
densely  coated  with  tomentum  when  in  a  young 
state.  The  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  are  com- 
posed of  10  or  11  pairs  ut  small,  oval-' cuniinate 


peat  in  a  cold  house.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  seed  may  not  germinate  until  the  second 
year  after  sowing,  so  that  if  no  seedlings  make 
their  appearance  during  the  first  year,  one  must 
wait  patiently  to  see  what  the  second  year  may 
bring  forth.  The  seedlings  should  be  .potted  ^t 
about  the  end  cf  August  in  2-inch  pots,  and 
placed  in  a  close  frame  for  some  time  to  facili- 
tate their  forming  roots.  In  October  the  young 
plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cold  house  for  tlie 
winter.  In  the  following  August  the  plants  may 
be  shifted  into  pots  proportionate  to  theii-  size, 
and  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they 
were  during  their  first  year.  By  following  these 
directions,  vigorous  and  thriving  plants  may  be 
obtained  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  time 
of  sowing  the  seed.  This  Osteomeles  may  also 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  half-herbaceous 
shoots  inserted  under  bell-glasses  in  a  cold  house 
in  July  and  August.  The  cuttings  should  after- 
wards be  potted  singly  into  small  pots.  They 
usuallv      take     frum     a     mom'n     ami     a     h?.lf 


[Photograph  by  IVytulham  Fitzheybo; 
Fig.    175. — OSTEOSrELES    anthyllidifolia   flowering    at    KINGSWEAF,    DEVON. 


leaflets,  which  are  very  downy  on  both  sides. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  borne  in  terminal 
corymbs  of  from  10  to  25  blossoms.  Plants 
grown  under  glass  produced  flowers  in  February, 
but  in  the  open  the  blossoms  do  not  appear 
until  April  or  May.  This  year  the  Osteomeles 
flowered  in  the  latter  month,  and  retained  some 
of  its  blooms  until  June.  The  flowers  are  suc- 
ceeded by  clusters  of  small,  oval,  fleshy  fruits, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  some  kinds  of 
Cotoneaster.  These  fruits  are  at  first  green, 
then  change  to  a  purplish-red  colour,  and  finally 
become  black,  with  a  mealy  bloom,  when  quite 
ripe.  The  Osteomeles  does  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticular as  to  soil.  In  my  garden  at  Kingswear, 
Devon,  it  is  planted  in  sandy  peat,  and  has  done 
well.  Propagatitin  is  effected  by  seeds,  by  cut- 
tings, and  also  by  grafting.  As  the  seeds  have  a 
bony  covering  or  shell,  they  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  light  soil  that  is  not 
too  damp._  They  are  best  sown  in  pans  of  sandy 


to  two  months  to  strike  root,  and  this, 
therefore,  will  come  to  pass  some  time  be- 
tween the  middle  and  end  of  September,  They 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
indicated  for  sejdlings.  As  regards  grafting,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  a  suitable  slock  was 
found.  Quince,  White  Thorn,  and  Pear  were 
tried  unsuccessfully.  The  resemblance  noted 
between  the  fruits  of  the  Osteomeles  and  those 
of  the  Cotoneasters  led  to  Cotoneaster  acuminata, 
being  tried  as  a  stock.  About  fifteen  grafts  were 
made,  arid  all  the  stocks  and  scions  united  in  a 
short  time.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  is  about  3  feet  high  and 
4  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  very  pretty  in  the 
spring  when  bearing  its  white.  Hawthorn-like 
flowers,  which  are  sweetly  scented,  and  it  after- 
wards bore  about  a  dozen  berries.  The  plant  has 
been  in  the  same  position  for  four  years,  and  is 
unprotected  in  the  winter.  Wi/ndhaiii  Fitzker- 
belt. 
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The  Week's  Work.  J^ 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

Bv  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  Lt.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HoLFOKD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Gloucestershire. 

CVPRIPEDIUM      AND      Selenipeoium.  —  The 

members  of  the  section  of  this  genus  which  flower 
during  late  autumn  and  winter  are  of  fore- 
most importance,  as  they  provide  an  ahnost  end- 
less variety  of  beautiful  flowers  when  other 
blossoms  are  scarce.  When  we  remember 
the  ease  with  which  these  Cypripediums 
may  be  grown,  their  floriferousness,  and 
the  lasting  properties  of  their  flowers,  it  is  not 
surprising  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  in 
gardens.  Another  excellent  quality  of  the  Cypri- 
pedium  is  that  the  flowers  suffer  less  from  the 
effects  of  fog.  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other 
Orchid  in  cultivation.  For  all  kinds  of  decora- 
tive purposes  the  flowers  are  invaluable.  As  cut 
blooms,  arranged  with  suitable  foliage,  they 
present  a  pleasing  appearance.  Well-flowered 
plants  are  also  beautiful  subjects  for  decoration, 
and,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken,  specimens  in 
bloom  may  be  brought  into  a  dwelling  house 
for  a  few  days  without  any  damage  resulting. 
The  members  of  an  allied  group,  the  Selenipe- 
diums,  are  also  highly-ornamental  plants.  The 
various  kinds  flower  at  almost  all  times  of  the 
vear,  but  principally  in  winter.  The  plants  are  not 
only  valuable  on  account  of  their  finely-coloured 
flowers,  but  also  tor  their  floriferousness,  the 
flower-spikes  producing  a  succession  of  blooms 
which  last  during  several  weeks  in  a  good  con- 
dition. 

Winter  Treatment.  —  rianls  of  these 
Orchids  are  always,  more  or  less,  in  active 
growth,  hence  absolute  dryness  of  the  rooting 
material  for  any  length  of  time  would  prove  in- 
jurious. During  the  pres.snt  season  the  minimum 
amount  of  root  moisture  is  required,  and,  when 
the  plant  has  its  flowers  fully  developed,  the 
compost  may  be  allowed  to  become  comparatively 
dry  before  affording  water,  following  up  this 
treatment  for  some  few  weeks  after  the  plants 
have  ceased  to  flower.  A  moist  atmosphere 
must  be  maintained  always,  but  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  a  saturated  one  with  a  low 
temperature,  especially  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom.  During  this  stage  they  should  be  afforded 
a  minimum  temperature  of  50°  to -65°. 

Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  —  This 
late  autumn-flowering  Orchid  is  a  most  attractive 
subject,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  if 
grown  in  a  well-ventilated  structure  where  a 
cool,  intermediate  temperature  is  maintained. 
Up  to  '  ■  time  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully 
matured,  copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  root 
ai'e  needed,  but  during  the  winter  season,  when 
the  plants  are  resting,  moisture  afforded  at  long 
intervals  will  suffice  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
firm,  the  roots  healthy,  and  the  foliage  fresh. 

MiLTONiA  VEXiLLARiA.  —  Miltonia  vexillaria 
needs  very  careful  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
root  watering  during  winter.  The  plants  should 
occupy  a  light  position  in  a  house  where  a 
minimum  temperature  of  50°  to  55°  is  main- 
tained. Under  these  conditions  moisture  at  the 
roots  must  be  afforded  with  caution,  as  only  suffi- 
cient water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs 
from  shrivelling,  and  the  roots  and  foliage 
healthy.  The  plants  should  be  examined  occa- 
sionally to  ascertain  if  the  edges  of  the  central 
leaves  of  the  young  growths  are  adhering  to  each 
other ;  if  so,  they  should  be  released  with  the 
aid  of  the  thin  part  of  a  budding-knife  handle, 
or  some  similar  instrument.  The  above  remarks 
apply  also  to  M.  Bleuiana,  except  that  this 
species  should  be  afforded  a  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature. 

CcELOGYNE  BARBATA. — This  is  a  most  useful 
winter-flowering  Orchid  that  succeeds  well  under 
a  cool,  intermediate  treatment.  It  is  a  suitable 
subject  for  growing  in  baskets,  but  ample 
drainage  should  be  affurded.  During  its  period 
of  active  growth  the  plant  enjoys  a  fair  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots,  but  much  less  after  its 
pseudo-bulbs  are  matured.  The  flowers  will  con- 
tinue in  perfection  for  a  long  period,  provided 
tbey  are  kept  free  from  damping. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hudson,  Gardener  to  Leopold  dk  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

Lapageria. — Where  it  is  proposed  to  remove 
Lapagerias  that  are  planted  out,  the  work  should 
be  dcine  during  the  present  season,  and  the  roots 
should  be  taken  up  with  a  good  mass  of  soil 
attached  to  them.  It  is  advisable  to  renew  the 
soil  occasionally  for  this  plant  and  to  put  the 
drainage  materials  in  a  proper  order,  using 
broken  potsherds  in  preference  to  brick  rubbish, 
as  it  is  my  experience  that  the  Lapageria  is  not 
partial  to  lime  in  any  form.  My  practice  is  to  use 
good  peat,  but  not  of  a  spongy  or  soft  texture 
with  about  one  part  in  four  of  fibrous  loam  and  a 
liberal  quantity  of  silversand.  Make  the  new 
soil  quite  firm  about  the  roots,  and  then  give 
a  good  soaking  with  water.  Thin  out  any  of 
the  very  weakly  growths,  and  afterwards  train 
the  remaining  shoots  in  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy.  It  is  probable  that  insect  pests  are  pre- 
sent on  the  plants,  and  the  white  scale  insect 
especially  may  be  looked  for.  Now  is  the  best 
time  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  cleansing,  first 
syringing  them  with  wann  water,  and  afterwards 
sponging  the  leaves  and  stems  with  a  suitable 
insecticide  remembering  that  the  leaves  are  very 
brittle  anci  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  damage. 
Young  plants  may  need  an  extension  of  the  root 
run,  and  if  this  be  necessary  employ  the  same 
soil  as  recommended  above,  but  be  careful  not  to 
provide  too  much  fresh  compost  at  one  time.  In 
doing  all  these  operations,  remember  that  the 
young  shoots,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  very  ten- 
der, and  care  will  be  needed  to  protect  them  from 
becoming  damaged.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the 
young  growths,  but  these  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  harm  by  pegging  a  band  of  cotton  wool  on 
the  soil  around  tlie  plants,  or  sprinkling  Oat 
chaff  at  the  foot  of  the  stem.  Take  care  that 
Lapagerias  in  pots  do  not  become  excessively  dry 
at  the  roots.  Any  specimens  that  are  pot- 
bound  may  be  afforded  a  slightly  larger  pot ;  the 
roots  will  soon  enter  the  new  soil,  as  they  are 
nearly  always  in  an  active  condition.  Lapagerias 
do  not  need  to  be  placed  in  full  exposure  to  the 
sunshine  ;  beneath  a  north  wall  or  other  situation 
that  is  shaded  is  a  suitable  place,  but  be  care- 
ful not  to  stand  the  plants  too  close  to  the 
hot-water  pipes,  as  dry  conditions  are  very  harm- 
ful to  them. 

Cordyline. — Any  plaiit  of  Cordyline  with  a 
bare  stem  but  healthy  head  of  foliage  may  be 
made  into  a  good  specimen  by  ringing.  This  is 
an  easy  operation,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  carry  it  out.  In  the  case  of  a  large  plant, 
select  a  6-inch  pot,  cut  it  in  halves  with  a  saw, 
and  make  holes  large  enough  to  fit  easily  around 
the  stem  in  the  bottom  of  each  half.  Secure  the 
pot  firmly  around  the  stem  and  then  cut  a  notch 
in  the  latter,  just  below  the  pot,  say.  for  a  dis- 
tance halfway  round,  increasing  the  size  of  this 
notch  afterwards  a  little  at  a  time.  Fill  the  pots 
with  soil,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  fairly  moist 
condition  to  encourage  roots  to  develop.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots, 
replace  it  by  a  larger  receptacle  cut  in  the  same 
manner  and  filled  with  good  soil.  When  the 
roots  have  filled  this  larger  receptacle,  sever  the 
stem  below  the  pot,  and  in  order  that  the  plant 
may  have  every  favourable  opportunity,  place  it 
inside  square  handlights,  one  or  more  on  top  of 
each  other,  as  may  be  necessary.  After  a  time 
the  handlights  may  be  removed.  Good  speci- 
mens may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  but  it  will  be 
as  well  not  to  employ  them  for  decoration  out- 
of-doors  the  first  season,  as  winds  may  cause  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  young  roots. 

Pelargoniums.— Plants  of  Show  and  Regal 
Pelargoniums  should  be  placed  in  a  position  well 
up  to  the  light.  My  practice  is  to  stand  these 
plants  on  shelves  at  this  season.  Keen  the  roots 
on  the  dry  side,  as  it  is  not  desirable  for  the 
plants  to  make  much  top  growth  until  the  "days 
lengthen.  Cuttings  inserted  last  season  may 
need  a  little  extra  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  but  avoid  an  excess  of  moisture  in  order 
to  prevent  a  sappy  growth.  Scented-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums intendetl  for  specimen  plants  should  re- 
ceive attention  in  training.  If  the  shoots  are 
stopped  now,  suitable  growths  will  develop  in 
the  spring.  Do  not  damp  the  foliage  of  these 
plants  until  the  days  are  brighter.  All  these 
Pelargoniums  should  be  given  a  cool  treatment, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  :  a  night  temperature 
of  40°  will  be  suitable  in  frosty  weather.     Aphis 


may  make  its  appearance,  and  whenever  this  pest 
is  detected,  the  house  should  be  fumigated  at 
once.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for  flowering 
at  this  season  should  be  afforded  a  warmer  and 
more  generous  treatment  than  the  others  :  a  tem- 
perature of  50°  is  suitable.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  buoyant  and  free  from  excessive 
moisture,  also  the  glass  of  the  roof  scrupulously 
clean  both  inside  and  out,  in  order  that  all  the 
light  possible  may  enter. 


THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 


By    VV.    Hedlev    Warren, 
Bucliingh, 


Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 


Standard  Cherries.  —  Standard  Cherries 
succeed  best  when  planted  in  a  good,  rich  loamy 
soil,  with  a  dry,  porous  subsoil.  If  the  position, 
is  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  soil  such  as  I 
have  described,  the  trees  should  continue  healthy 
and  productive  for  a  great  number  of  years.  In 
common  with  most  other  stone  fruits,  the  Cherry 
succeeds  best  in  a  soil  containing  lime,  and 
where  this  element  is  not  present  naturally  it 
should  be  added  in  some  form  or  another. 
Few  other  kinds  of  fruits  grown  under 
favourable  conditions  as  orchard  trees 
give  such  quick  returns  or  are  so  profitable 
as  the  Cherry.  W^hen  the  trees  have  reached  the 
bearing  stage,  little  labour  is  required  in  prmr- 
ing  them  ;  in  fact,  the  less  they  are  pruned  then 
the  better,  for  a  free  use  of  the  pruning  knife  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  gumming.  After  the 
head  of  the  tree  has  been  formed,  all  the  main 
branches  should  be  allowed  to  remain  their  en- 
tire length,  removing  only  those  shoots  that  are 
produced  on  the  spurs  when  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  fruit  buds  without  them.  Never 
shorten  a  spur  unless  there  is  a  young  growth  at 
its  base,  or  a  growth  bud,  for  shoots  are  not- 
readily  developed  from  the  Cherry,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum.  This  rule 
also  applies  to  trained  trees  growing  against 
walls.  When  purchasing  standard  Cherry  trees 
for  orchard  cultivation  select  those  that  have 
been  worked  upon  the  wild  Cherry  stock.  Many 
trees  are  grafted  on  the  Mahaleb  Plum,  but  my 
experience  is  that  trees  on  the  English  stock  in 
the  majority  of  instances  make  a  cleaner 
and  freer  growth.  Standard  trees  should  be 
planted  not  closer  than  25  to  30  feet  apart,  or 
even  a  greater  distance  in  the  case  of  the 
stronger-growing  varieties.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  a  large  number  of  varieties,  for  the 
fewer  the  better,  selecting  sorts  that  suit  the 
soil  and  locality.  For  orchard  planting  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  may  be  recommended  : — 
Belle  d'Orleans.  yellowish-white  and  red 
fruits,  a  good  early  variety,  ripening  at  the  end 
of  June.  Bigarreau,  large,  pale  yellow  fruit ;  the 
tree  is  hardy,  vigorous  and  free  bearing  ;  season, 
July  and  August.  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  large 
yellow  fruits  mottled  with  red  ;  the  tree  is  a 
good  bearer  and  makes  a  good  standard ;  the 
fruits  ripen  in  August.  Black  Heart,  an  old  but 
reliable  variety  ;  season,  July.  Elton,  large  pale 
yellow  fruits  of  good  flavour  :  season,  end  of 
July.  Florence,  large  yellow  fruits  with  very 
firm  flesh ;  the  tree  succeeds  best  in  sheltered 
positions  ;  season,  middle  of  August.  Kentish, 
the  red  fruits  are  of  a  medium  size  and  useful 
for  preserving  ;  season,  end  of  July.  Knight's 
Early  Black,  a  large,  juicy  fruit ;  the  tree  is  a 
free  grower  and  prolific  bearer  ;  season,  early 
July.  May  Duke,  large  dark-red  fruit,  richly 
flavoured  and  slightly  acid  ;  season,  early  July. 
Noble,  large,  reddish-black  Cherry,  one  of  the 
best  for  market  or  private  uses  :  season,  July. 
Windsor,  large,  reddish-black  fruit,  of  fine 
flavour  ;  season,  July  and  August.  White  Heart, 
pale  yeilow  fruit,  of  medium  size ;  season,  July. 
The  Morello  Cherry,  if  grown  as  a  standard 
or  half-standard  in  orchards,  may  be  planted  at 
half  the  distance  recommended  for  the  sweet 
Cherries,  the  trees  being  less  vigorous  in  growth. 
This  variety  requires  less  pruning  than  any 
other,  the  fruit  being  .produced  principally  upon 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  season,  and  not  upon 
spurs.  Particular  attention  must  therefore  be 
paid  to  preserve  and  encourage  these  growths  in 
every  part  of  the  tree.  When  a  lateral  branch 
has  become  extended  as  far  as  it  can  be  allowed 
to  go  or  is  beginning  to  overcrowd  younger  and 
more  suitable  growths,  it  should  be  cut  back  to  a 
younger  branch  near  its  base,  or  removed 
altogether. 
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THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  Jons   Ulnn,  Kitchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Digging  and  Trenching. — This  important 
work  should  b«  pushed  forward  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  most  of 
the  vacant  plots  will  have  been  cultivated.  North 
borders  and  all  h?avy  land  should  be  dug  first, 
in  order  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  influence  of  the 
weather  for  as  \'j\\%  a  time  as  possibb.  But 
although  every  effort  should  be  mad-2  to  get  this 
work  finished,  it  must  be  postponed  during 
periods  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  rain. 

Asparagus. — Tne  trenching  of  ground  for 
Asparagus  plantations  may  be  proceeded  with  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  a  good  workable  order,  although 
the  plantation  will  not  be  made  until  late  in  the 
spring.  The  situation  chosen  for  this  crop  should 
be  sheltered  from  west  winds,  which  frequently 
cause  serious  damage  during  the  autumn,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  support 
to  the  shoots  by  stakes  or  wires.  At  the  same 
time  the  ground  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  this  being  necessary  for  the  production  of 
early  Asparagus.  If  the  land  is  light  and  of  an 
open  character,  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
trenching  and  manuring  will  be  necessary,  but,  if 
stiff  and  cold,  the  soil  should  be  well  drained  and 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  leaving  the 
bottom  soil  where  it  is,  but  apphing  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manur.».  and  a  quantity  of  old  lime. 
The  top  spit  ol  soil  from  the  ne.xt  trench  may 
then  be  placed  over  this  and  covered  with  a 
liberal  quantitv  of  manure,  which  in  turn  will  be 
covered  with  tlie  second  spit  of  soil  from  the  same 
trench,  and  so  on  until  the  required  breadth  of 
ground  has  been  prepared.  Asparagus  beds  in 
need  of  topdressiui;  sliould  be  pricked  over  care- 
fully with  the  points  of  a  digging  fork,  and  some 
of  the  soil  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
good  cov.^ring  of  thoroughly  decomposed  farm- 
yard manure,  which  should  b?  well  broken  up 
before  it  is  placed  on  the  bed  and  a  light  cover- 
ing of  soil  spread  over  it,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  drying  it  up. 

Peas  in  Pits.— If  unhealed  pits  are  avail- 
able, a  sowing  of  dwarf-growing  Peas  may  be 
made  at  once.  Fresh  soil  should  bo  placed  in 
the  pits  for  this  crop,  such,  for  instance,  as  is 
obtainable  from  the  potting  sheds  or  exhausted 
Melon  borders,  with  good  farmyard  manure 
freely  mixed  with  it.  When  moderately  dry,  the 
bed  may  be  lightly  trodden  before  drawing  the 
drills.  Dwarf  growing  varieties  are  best  for  this 
sowing,  and  may  be  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  deep.  Nothing  more  than  protec- 
tion from  frost  should  be  attempted  now,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  well  through  the 
ground  air  must  be  admitted  freely  to  keep  them 
stocky.  Young  Pe.i  plants  will  stand  a  consider- 
able amoiHit  of  cold  woiilher.  providing  they  are 
brought  up  hardy  from  'he  first.  But  cold 
draughts  should  be  prevented  when  air  is  ap- 
plied, or  mildew  may  set  in  and  ruin  the  crop. 
Langley  Gem  and  Harbinger  are  good  varieties 
for  this  sowing.  Langley  Gem  requires  a  little 
more  room  than  Harbinger,  which  seldom  grows 
more  than  14  inches  in  height. 

Cabbage. — In  consequence  of  the  mild  season, 
autumn-planted  Cabbages  have  grown  .so  much 
that,  in  the  event  of  severe  frost,  the  plants 
will  be  liable  to  suffer  serious  injury ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  prick  off  all  plants  which 
are  still  in  the  .?eofl  Iwd.  so  that  if  the  worst 
happens  there  may  be  sufficient  in  stock  to  make 
good  the  failures.  If  such  plants  are  scarce, 
a  sowing  of  some  early  variety  should  be  made 
at  once,  .selecting  such  varieties  as  Dicks.-m's 
First  and  Best,  Early  Express,  and  Little  Queen. 
When  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  th*y  should  be  pricked  into  boxes  close 
to  the  glass,  or  thov  may  be  transferred  into  a 
cold  pit,  still  keeping  them  near  to  the  glass. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  As 

the  buds  of  early  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
commence  to  swell,  a  slight  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature may  be  afforded  ;  this  will  necessitate 
extra  fire  heat,  but  do  not  drive  the  hot- water 
system  to  excess  in  order  to  maintain  a  standard 
temperature.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  hot-water  piping  in  the  house;  where 
ample  is  installed  the  requisite  temperature  may 
easily  be  maintained,  but  where  there  are  few 


pipes  much  harm  may  accrue  from  attempting 
to  keep  the  temperature  to  a  set  degree. 
Forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  at  night  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  will  suffice,  but  in  very  cold 
weather  a  few  degrees  lower  will  do  no  harm. 
Where  it  is  convenient,  much  assistance  may  be 
given  in  keeping  up  the  warmth  by  covering  the 
roof  with  mats.  The  trees  will  require  slight 
syringing,  whenever  the  weather  permits,  on 
bright  days,  both  mornings  and  afternoons,  but 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  branches  to  become 
dry  by  nightfall.  Damp  the  paths  and  borders 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  provide  sufficient 
humidity,  wetting  especially  those  parts,  such  as 
places  near  the  water  pipe  that  need  it  most.  As 
the  trees  come  into  flower,  slightly  warmer  con- 
ditions may  be  allowed  with  a  little  ventilation. 
Artificial  pollination  of  the  flowers  will  be  neces- 
sary daily  about  noon  ;  an  occasional  sharp  tap 
of  the  trellis  about  mid-day  will  greatly  assist  in 
dispersing  the  pollen,  especially  when  the  sun 
shines.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  set,  damp- 
ing the  bare  spaces  may  be  resumed  and  the 
trees  sprayed  with  tepid  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose fill  a  large  watercan  or  two  and  stand  them 
in  the  house  so  that  the  water  may  become 
warmed. 

Pot  Vines. — The  night  temperature  of  the 
house  in  which  pot  vines  are  growing  may  be 
slightly  increased  as  the  buds  break  into  growth. 
On  mild  nights  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed 
to  reach  60-^,  with  a  fall  of  3°  towards  the  morn- 
ing. On  cold  nights  this  degree  of  warmth  may 
be  slightly  reduced.  Attend  carefully  to  the 
watering  of  the  plants,  using  water  that  has 
been  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  house  : 
occasionally  the  water  may  be  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  liquid  manure.  Have  the  roof 
glass  well  cleansed  so  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  may  reach  the  plants  and  favour  a  strong 
growth.  Continue  to  spray  the  canes  with  tepid 
water  and  damp  the  bare  spaces  as  often  as  is 
considered  necessary.  Disbud  the  growths 
gradually  and  as  soon  as  practicable  :  stop  the 
shoots  two  joints  beyond  the  flowers,  rubbing 
out  the  sub-lateral  between  the  bunch  and  the 
cane  and  stopping  those  beyond  the  bunch  at 
the  first  leaf.  If  the  growths  are  not  in  contact 
with  the  glass  I  prefer  not  to  pull  them  down  too 
hastily,  believing  that  they  become  strengthened 
when  growing  thus,  whilst  there  is  less  risk  of 
them  becoming  broken.  Admit  air  with  caution 
at  all  times,  especially  guarding  against  cold 
draughts,  regulating  the  ventilation  according 
to  the  weather.  Clo.se  the  ventilators  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  start  the  fires  sufficiently 
early  to  maintain  the  requisite  degree  of  warmth. 

Strawberries.  —  One  or  more  batches  of 
plants  should  be  brought  indoors  and  allowed  to 
start  gradually  in  a  cool  house  near  to  the  roof- 
glass.  Those  of  the  earliest  batch  will,  as  growth 
increases,  need  increased  supplies  of  water  at 
the  roots.  Onl^  those  plants  that  promise  well 
should  be  retained,  discarding  worthless  speci- 
mens. Gradually  inure  the  plants  to  warmer 
conditions  and  e"ither  keep  the  foliage  syringed 
or  damp  between  the  pots,  according  as  is  con- 
sidered best  suited  to  the  weather.  Whether  the 
plants  are  benefited  or  not  by  top  dressings 
directly  after  they  are  brought  indoors  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  "  If  space  permits  a  top  dress- 
ing of  soil  may  be  given,  but  feeding  can  always 
be  resorted  to  at  a  later  date,  and  when  the 
roots  are  in  more  need  of  stimulants. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By   R,    P.    Brotherston,    Gardener   to   Ihe    Earl  of 
IIaddingtos.  K.T.,  Tvnin;,'hame,  East  Loihian. 

Frames. — The  continutd  damp  weather  has 
resulted  in  a  green  mantle  of  Algae  covering 
the  soil  in  frames  where  cuttings  are  grow- 
ing in  boxes  and  beds.  This  green  layer 
should  be  lifted  off  carefully  in  thin  sheets  with- 
out disturbing  the  cuttings,  many  of  which  are 
not  yet  rooted.  Afterwards  sprinkle  a  thin  layer 
of  dry  sandy  compost  over  the  soil,  and  the  cut- 
tings will  require  nothing  further  for  several 
weeks  unless  it  be  the  removal  of  dead  foliage, 
which  is  always  inimical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants.  Slugs  are  sometimes  troublesome,  and 
are  specially  fond  of  Chrysanthemums.  Very 
slight  dustings  of  hot  lime,  applied  occasionally, 
will  destroy  slugs,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  place 
chaff  on  the  surface  of  the  boxes  and  on  bare 
parts  inside  the  frames.  In  the  case  of  frost, 
even  the  cuttings  of  hardy  plants  are  the  better 
for  some  protection,  and  it  should  be  remembered 


that  often  a  hard  freezing  does  not  cause  so  much 
damage  as  alternate  freezings  and  thawings.  Be- 
cause of  this  danger,  the  frames  should  not  be 
uncovered  till  the  frost  is  quite  gone  and  the 
thaw  complete.  As  long  as  the  temperature  is 
low  semi-darkness  does  the  cuttings  no  harm. 

Bedding  Plants  in  Pits.  —  Sometimes 
serious  losses  occur  about  this  time  of  the  year 
amongst  the  bedding  plants,  and  rccasion- 
ally  the  whole  batch  of  some  particular  plant 
dies.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tempera- 
ture being  too  low.  Some  plants,  including 
Verbenas  and  Ageratums,  need  to  be  kept  grow- 
ing all  the  winter  ;  the  growth  need  only  be  slight, 
just  sutE(;ient  to  prevent  them  becoming  inactive. 
Pelargoniums,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  low 
temperature  and  dry  at  the  roots,  are  not  difficult 
subjects  to  winter.  "  When  placed  closely  together 
in  boxes,  the  lower  leaves  are  apt  to  wither ; 
let  the  decaying  foliage  be  removed  from  time 
to  time. 

Bog  Plants. — Our  bog  plants  were  rather  un- 
tidy, but,  on  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  all 
the  withered  leaves,  stems,  weeds,  &c.,  were  re- 
moved and  a  surface  dressing  of  some  light 
material  spread  evenly  over  the  ground.  This  is  a 
suitable  time  to  divide  and  replant  moisture- 
loving  Orchids,  the  spikes  of  which  are  much 
dwarfed,  when  the  roots  are  crowded.  Alisma 
Plantago  fails  altogether  to  flower  if  allowed  to 
remain  for  too  long  a  period  in  the  same  place, 
whilst  Lilium  pardalinum,  wliich  does  splendidly 
in  a  bog,  becomes  so  weak  when  crowded  that 
many  of  the  stems  fail  to  flower.  These  and  other 
plants  that  need  attention  should  be  lifted,  sepa- 
rated, and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Certain  Ferns, 
including  Adiantum  pedatum,  the  difficult  Poly- 
stichum  Lonchitis,  and  species  of  Cystopteris, 
succeed  on  the  borders  of  a  bog.  The  flower- 
heads  of  Primula  cashmeriana  frequently  begins 
to  show  about  this  time,  and  it  is  important  tliat 
they  do  not  become  rotted  through  soft  wet 
material  lying  about  them.  P.  cashmeriana,  P. 
alpina  and  P.  capilata  succeed  here  only  as  bog 
plants. 

Nandina  domestica.  —  The  hot  summer 
h.os  suited  this  Bamboo-like  shrub,  and  flowers 
forming  a  second  crop  are  half  expanded.  The 
plant's  chief  charm,  however,  is  in  the  various 
shades  of  colours  the  young  foliage  assumes.  In 
Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Enijlhh  O'ardens 
Nandina  is  noted  as  being  hardy  only  in  the 
South  and  West  of  England,  and  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  77ip  Eiujli/ih  Flower  Garden.  1 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  provided  it  be 
planted  in  a  dry,  warm  soil  and  in  a  sheltered 
position,  it  would  prove  hardy  very  generally. 
It  would  probably  lose  some  of  its  leaves  during 
the  winter,  but  they  would  be  renewed  later. 
Plants  have  been  established  at  Tyninghame  for 
many  years,  the  only  attention  they  receive 
being  a  covering  of  straw  from  December  to 
about  the  middle  of  March,  with  an  occasional 
surface-dressing  of  manure  about  the  roots. 


Motile  Mechanisms  in  Plants.  — Dr,  J. 
BiiETLANi)  Far.mer,  F.R.S.,  lecturing  on  this 
subject  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  the  5th  inst.,  pointed  out  that 
motile  mechanisms,  as  seen  in  plants,  could  be 
divided  into  two  groups :  1,  those  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  living  protoplasm  ;  2,  those  which 
were  not  due  to  vital  action,  but  to  inequality  of 
physical  absorption  of  water.  In  the  latter  class 
some  depend  on  unequal  swelling  (the  so-called 
hygroscopic  movements),  others  on  the  result  of 
the  cohesiw  force  of  water  when  enclosed  in 
membranes  that  could  be  welted  and  that  are 
also  impervious  (or  relatively  so)  to  air.  The 
subject  matter  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
to  elucidate  the  particular  examples  selected  for 
description.  Among.st  the  special  types  of 
mechanism,  th-s  following  wore  described  : — Bio- 
phytum  sensitivum,  with  its  sensitive  hairs;  the 
Rose  of  .lericho,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
stem  of  which  accounts  for  the  inrolling  of  the 
branches  when  dry  and  their  spre4iding  when 
wetted  ;  the  Moss  peristome,  with  its  hygro.scopic 
teeth.  The  Fern  sporangium  and  'the  elaters  of 
liverworts  afforded  illustrations  of  tlv3  water- 
cohesion  mechanisms.  The  lecture  closed  with 
observations  on  the  general  interest  of  these 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  large  biological 
problems  of  the  meaning  of  adaptation  in  living 
things. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTI5EMRNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  Publication,  ns  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
101  immiiiK,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  I'ORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
tutnintiiiuttlums  should  be  writticn  o^  oyK  si  he  oni.v  of 
THli  PAPi'l!,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  ami  duly 
1  signed  bv  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,'biit  Itept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— rAc  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
lesp'iiiiible  lor  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greittlyoblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  Clients  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

IMustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
pbotogtaphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gaidens.  ur  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Nenspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  19  -  ,..      , 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coin,  meet  (no  general  exhibition). 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  21— Linnean  Soc.  meet. 


R    for    the    ensiling    wi 
i  during  the  last  Fifty  Ye 


.  49°; 


AvKRAGE  Mean  Tempciia- 
deduced  from  oli^ervati 
at  Greenwich-SOl". 

LonDon.— Wednesday,  December  13  (6  p.m.):  Ms 
Min.  44". 

Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Welhnglon  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London —r;iiii5rfn;',Df«iM()eiM 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29-4"  ;  Temp.  47»  ;  n'eather— 
Fair. 

fRovincES.— Wednesday,  December  73  :    Max    48°  Cam- 
bridge ;  Min.  42°  Lincolnshire. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MOND.AY — 

Rose  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  including  Liliums ;  Peren- 
nials Palms  and  Decorative  Plants,  al  12.30,  at  Stevens 
Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

WEDNESDAY-  ,,  .       , 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  at  11 ;  miscel- 
laneous Biilbs  and  Seeds,  at  12  ;  Roses,  at  1 ;  2,664  cases 
lapanese  Liliums,  at  2.30;  Palms  and  Plants  at  5, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67  &  6?,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Sir  Joseph  Hooker  died  at  his 
Sir  Joseph  residence  at  Sunningdale,  on 
o?m!^'''     Sunday,  December  10. 

His  death  will  be  mourned 
throughout  the  world  of  science  and  in  the 
larger  world,  wherever  there  are  men  to 
reverence  a  noble  life  and  to  honour 
splendid  achievement.  For  Hooker  was 
not  only  the  greatest  of  British  botanists  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  great  outstanding  men 
of  his  age.  That  position  he  won  by  the 
hardest  yet  surest  of  ways,  that  of  doing 
his   special   work    supremely   well. 

Though  he  lived  far  beyond  the  allotted 
span  of  human  life,  Hooker,  tlie  man  of 
science,  never  grew  old.  As  each  new 
generation  of  botanists  arose,  it  turned 
to  Hooker  as  its  acknowledged  master. 
The  man  who  had  been  alive  and  at 
work  in  what  seemed  to  the  younger  men 
a  remote  past  was  still  alive  and  at  work 
in  their  midst.  The  man  who  led  the 
van  of  scientific  progress  in  the  '50's  of 
last  century  remained,  by  right  of  bi'ain 
and  example,  our  leader  till  his  death. 

The  advancing  years  seemed  almost  to 
pass  him  by,  save  that  they  brought  him 
the  sacred  accompaniments  of  old  age — 
Ibve,  honour,  and  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,  till  at  the  age  of  94  death  surprised 
Jiim  whilst  he  was  yet  at  work. 


Those  of  us  who  knew  Hooker  in  his 
hale,  serene  old  age  might  well  have  ima- 
gined that  his  life  had  been  spent  in  shel- 
tered retirement  from  the  vexations,  trou- 
bles and  perils  of  the  world.  Yet  to  few 
men,  in  whatsoever  walk  of  life  they  be, 
falls  such  an  eventful  career  as  he  chose 
for  himself.  Well-nigh  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago — in  18.39 — he  sailed,  a  youth 
of  two-and-twenty,  with  Ross  in  the  "  Ere- 
bus," and  on  that  famous  voyage  of  the 
"  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror  "  he  shared  in  the 
hardships  and  d  .ngers  which  await  the  ex- 
plorer in  the  bleak  Antarctic  seas. 

Alone  he  trod  the  passes  and  hills  of  the 
Himalayas  and  penetrated  whither  no  white 
man  had  gone  before.  In  later  years  he 
travelled  to  Syria,  in  order  to  investigate 
the  Cedar  groves  of  Lebanon,  and  surely 
none  since  Solomon  had  more  title  to  speak 
"  of  trees,  from  the  Cedar  tree  that  is  in 
Lebanon,  even  unto  the  Hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall." 

Unlike  so  many  journeys  the  labours  of 
which  cease  with  the  home-coming, 
Hooker's  travels  involved  years  of  arduous 
toil  after  the  wonderful  harvests  of  plants 
which  he  collected  had  been  garnered  in. 
The  working  out  of  his  own  collections  was 
in  itself  a  herculean  task,  and  beside  the 
plants,  wdiich  he  had  gathered  with  his 
hands.  Hooker  received  countless  speci- 
mens from  his  correspondents  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

We  have  been  told  by  one  of  his  disciples 
that  even  in  his  herbarium  Hooker  was 
v.ont  to  adopt  methods  of  classification 
which  he  had  learned  to  follow  in  the 
wilds.  The  plants  to  be  arranged  were 
strewn  upon  the  floor,  and  related  plants 
were  coaxed  gradually  by  his  unerring  eye 
and  judgment  into  their  proper  groups. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  Hooker's  contribu- 
tions to  systematic  botany  we  speak  else- 
where ;  it  suflices  here  to  say  that  in  this 
domain  he  was  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  his  great  contemporaries,  Wil- 
liam Hooker,  Bentham,  and  Lindley. 

Hooker's  claims  to  immortal  memory  in 
the  annals  of  science  rest  by  no  means 
solely  on  his  contributions  to  systematic 
botany.  A  great  observer,  the  range  of  his 
observations  in  the  countries  which  he 
visited  included  geological,  geographical 
and  meteorological  phenomena.  Of  them 
that  other  great  traveller  Humboldt  pro- 
nounced that  they  are  "  a  perfect  treasure 
of  important  observations  in  which  a  pro- 
digious extent  of  previous  knowledge  is 
brought  to  bear  on  every  topic  and  which  is 
marked  with  great  sagacity  and  modera- 
tion in  all  the  views  brought  forward." 

Versatility  is  the  relaxation  of  genius, 
and  though  Hooker  was  first  and  last  a 
botanist,  his  broad  sympathies  with  all 
domains  of  natural  knowledge  gained  for 
him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Versatile 
Hooker "  and  established  him  whilst  yet 
a  young  man  in  the  first  rank  of  men  of 
science. 

Yet,  remarkable  as  were  Hooker's 
achievements  as  a  traveller,  collector, 
and  observer,  they  do  not  complete  the 
tale  of  his  contributions  to  knowledge.  To 
many  of  us,  at  all  events.  Hooker's  most 
abiding    title    to    lasting    memory    is    his 


epoch-making  work  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  that  work  to  the  eluc'Jation  of  the 
problems  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of 
species. 

Hooker  was  happy  in  the  moment  when 
he  embarked  on  the  "  Erebus "  and  his 
life's  work.  Shortly  before  he  sailed  with 
Ross,  Darwin  had  returned  from  the  mem- 
orable voyage  of  the  "  Beagle."  The  ex- 
perienced traveller  recognised  the  high 
promise  of  the  novice  and  none  better 
than  Darwin  could  advise  Hooker  for  his 
journey  of  exploration.  In  those  days 
began  the  acquaintance  which  ripened  into 
a  close  and  life-long  friendship. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Darwin's  attitude 
of  mind  towards  the  "  species  question  "  in- 
fluenced Hooker,  and  there  is  also  no  doubt 
that  Hooker's  cautious  yet  broad  judgment 
proved  invaluable  to  Darwin.  Already  in 
his  earliest  writings  Hooker  had  taken, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  first 
step  away  from  the  dogma  of  the  con- 
stancy of  species.  Similar  forms  of  plants 
in  distant  Antarctic  lands  he  attributes 
not  to  so  many  separate  acts  of  creation, 
but  to  the  isolation — from  geographical 
or  climatic  causes — of  forms  which  once 
spread  continuously  over  the  whole  area. 
For  more  than  20  years  after  his  return 
from  his  voyage,  Darwin — deep  and  slow, 
exhausting  thought,  and  hiving  knowledge 
with  each  studious  year — pondered  the 
problem  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  At  every 
stage,  as  he  acknowledges,  Darwin 
availed  himself  of  the  large  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  excellent  judgment  of  his  friend 
Joseph  Hooker.  Hooker  and  Lyell  it  was 
who  prevailed  on  Darwin  to  publish  jointly 
with  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  the  outline 
sketch  of  his  theories.  That  sketch  was 
communicated  to  the  Linnean  Society  in 
1858.  The  review  of  the  Origin  of 
Species  which  most  pleased  Darwin  was 
that  written  by  Hooker,  with  Lindley' s  ac- 
quiescence, in  the  pages  of  the  Garde^iers' 
Chronicle.  In  1868,  when  he  presided 
over  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  Hooker  devoted  his  presiden 
tial  address  to  an  exposition  and  defence 
of  the  Origin  of  Species.  Thus,  both  by 
sober  counsel  and  subtle  advocacy,  Hooker 
lent  most  powerful  aid  to  Darwin.  Many 
years  afterwards,  in  1908,  the  conspicuous 
part  which  Hooker  had  played  in  Dar- 
win's work  was  recognised  officially.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society,  held 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  communication  of  the  Darwin-Wallace 
joint  paper  on  natural  selection,  Hooker 
attended  in  person  to  receive  one  of  the 
Darwin  medals,  and  delivered  — at  the  age 
of  91 — a  vigorous  speech  recalling  the  far- 
off  times  when  the  great  events  were  hap- 
pening. 

And  through  all  these  eventful  years, 
from  pre-Victorian  to  present  Georgian 
times,  Hooker's  special  systematic  and  ex- 
plorational  work  w-ent  on  unceasingly. 
His  Antarctic  collections  were  worked  out 
and  the  Floras  of  the  Antarctic,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Tasmania  were  published.  The 
Indian  journey  was  accomplished,  and  that 
classic.  The  Himalayan  Journal,  was 
written.  Therein  is  evidence  enough  that, 
had  Hooker  devoted  himself  to  literature, ' 
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he  would  have  achieved  no  less  distinc- 
tion than  he  won  in  science. 

Hooker's  official  connection  with  Kew 
began  a  little  more  than  50  years  ago. 
After  serving  for  10  years  under  his 
father,  William  Jackson  Hooker,  the  son 
succeeded  to  the  Directorship  in  1865. 
In  that  post  his  great  powers  of  organi- 
sation and  his  vast  knowledge  of  plants 
enabled  him  to  add  another  great  reputa- 
tion to  the  great  reputations  which  he  had 
already  built  up.  As  is  well  known, 
Hooker  passed  through  troublous  times  at 
Kew,  where  at  one  period  the  hand  of  dull 
officialdom  was  heavy  upon  him.  But 
Hooker,  though  never  one  who  could  suffer 
fouls  gladly,  won  in  the  long  run.  Thanks 
to  the  saving  sense  of  the  Press  and  the 
support  of  men  of  science,  he  emerged 
victorious  from  the  struggle,  and  pre- 
served Kew  from  the  worst  of  evils — the 
uninformed  meddlesomeness  of  an  ill-edu- 
cated bureaucracy.. 

Of  the  honours  which  fell  to  Hooker,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  Royal  Society  the  Royal, 
Copley,  and  Darwin  medals,  and  attained 
in  1873  to  the  highest  position  open  to  a 
British  man  of  science :  the  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1877  he  was  created 
K.C.S.I.,  and  ■10  years  later,  on  his  JMJth 
birthday,  he  received  the  Order  of  Merit. 
It  is  right  that  the  Abbey  should  offer  to 
receive  his  ashes  side  by  side  with  those  of 
our  poets  and  painters,  statesmen  and 
warriors.  Yet  it  is  more  fitting  that  he 
should  lie  beside  his  father  at  Kew.  His 
early  life,  his  whole  life,  was  devoted  to 
botany,  and  it  is  meet  that  he  should  lie 
in  the  Mecca  of  botanical  pilgrims. 


Cottage  Gardens  in  Surrey.— Tlie  Royal 
Horticultiiral  S(jciety'.s  Knii;htiaii  .Silver  .Modal 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  .Spoonek,  of  Witlcy, 
for  the  best  kept  cottage  garden  in  Surrey.  A 
second  Medal,  offered  for  the  best  kept  allot- 
ment, was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Aylino,  of  Chiddinc- 
fold.  ^ 

Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners. — In 

our  issue  of  November  25  \vc  reported  that  the 
Court  (if  Aldermen  had  received  a  petition  from 
the  Gardeners'  Company  praying  for  an  increase 
of  the  livery  from  60  to  100,  in  order  that  a 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  might  be  ad- 
mitted. The  petition  was  referred  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  for  consideration.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  on  December  5 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  recommended 
that  the  proposed  increase  be  granted,  and  the 
Court  confirmed  this  recommendation. 

Battersea  Park.— At  its  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 5  the  London  County  Council  adopted  the 
proposal  of  its  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com- 
niitt«e  to  convert  the  botanical  garden  at  Bat- 
^rsea  Park  into  an  old  English  garden  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £265.  Some  particul:irs  of  the 
proposal  were  published  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  December  Z 

"  Le  Chrvsantheme."  —  This  interesting 
jjublication,  the  official  organ  of  the  French 
Clirysanthemnm  Society,  has  now  reached  the 
14l8t  number,  and  the  editor  has  decided  to  issue 
in  parts  an  index  to  the  first  140  numbers.  This 
index  will  facilitate  reference,  especially  as  the 
paging  has  been  somewhat  unusual  for  a  serial 
publication. 


Single  Flowers  on  the  Rose  Gloire   de 

Dijon.  — The  remarkable  behaviour  of  a  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose  in  suddenly  producing  a 
crop  of  single  flowers  forms  the  subject  of  a 
note  presented  by  M.  Violle  to  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  (November  13)  and  referred  to  in 
the  Bevue  Horticole  (No.  23,  December  1,  1911). 
The  Rose  is  planted  in  the  open,  and  has  been 
in  its  present  position  for  about  ten  years. 
It  is  extraordinarily  vigorous  and  fiori- 
ferous.  The  heat  and  drought  of  the  present 
summer  were  not  without  their  effect  upon  the 
Rose,  which  produced,  during  August,  fewer 
and  less  excellent  flowers  than  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  Suddenly,  about  Septem- 
ber 12,  all  its  branches  produced  a  crop  of 
absolutely  single  Roses,  then  the  curious  phase 
passed,  and  the  same  branches  bore,  some  eight 
days  later,  their  normal  double  flowers. 

Cider  Industry.— With  a  view  to  restoring 
the  cider  industry  in  Suffolk,  the  Framlingham 
Agrici.ltural  Co-operative  Society  has  purchased 
a.  cider  press,  which  will  be  available  for  growers 
in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  Apple  Harvest  in  U.S.A.— The  crop 
of  Apples  produced  in  1911  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  estimated  by  the  French  Consul 
at  Chicago  as  exceeding  20  million  barrels,  an 
increase  of  6  millions  on  that  of  last  year. 

The  Modification  of  Flower  Colour  by 
Artificial  Means.  —  Recent  experiments  by 
Mr.  A.  Gawalowsky  (Wiener  Land.  Zeil., 
l.xi.,  53  and  Bol.  C.  B.  13,  No.  45,  1911)  show  that 
the  addition  of  sodium  orthophosphate  to  the 
soil  causes  the  petals  of  Rosa  centifolia  to  assume 
a  deep  red  to  blue-violet  colour.  Under  similar 
treatment  flowers  of  R.  rubra  tinctoria  become  of 
a  dark  brown-red  tint. 

Drought  and  Corn  Crops. — It  would  appear 
from  the  prices  for  Corn  now  ruling  that  the 
hot  summer  has  produced  at  least  some  good 
effects.  According  to  The  Standard  the  aver- 
age price  of  British  Wheat,  for  the  three  months 
of  the  cereal  year — September  1  to  November  30 
— is  32s.  9d.  as  compared  with  SOs.  5d.  last 
season  ;  the  rise  being  due  to  improved  quality. 
British  Barley  averaged  30s.  lOd.  as  against 
24s.  7d.,  and  Oats  19s.  8d.  against  16s.  5d., 
quality  again  accounting  for  the  rise. 

Manuring  of  Ericas.  —  M.  Max  Lobner 
describes  in  the  current  number  of  Flora  Dres- 
den, p.  80,  the  results  of  experiments  or  the 
effects  of  various  manures  on  Erica  gracilis. 
As  the  results  of  his  experiments  Max  Lobneu 
recommends  the  use  of  horn  shavings  or  dust 
and  of  bonemeal.  He  finds  that  good  results 
are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  these  manures 
to  the  soil  used  for  potting  purposes,  some 
time  before  the  plants  are  potted  up.  The 
proportions  recommended  are  for  20  lbs.  of  pot- 
ting soil,  1^  ounce  of  horn  meal,  and  1  ounce 
of  bonemeal.  The  smallness  of  the  amounts  to 
be  used  is  to  be  noted,  since  larger  quantities 
act  deleteriously.  The  effects  of  the  manure  are 
to  be  seen  both  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plant  and  the  good  colour  of  the  flowers. 

"  The  Orchid  World." — The  current  number 
of  The  Orchid  World  maintains  the  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  previous  issues  have 
led  us  to  expect  of  this  excellent  periodical. 
The  illustrations  include  Vanda  Sanderiana 
(coloured  plate),  Cattleya  Her  Majesty  and  Cal- 
aiithe  Cooksoniae.  The  Orchid  collection  of  J.  J. 
HoLDEN,  Esq.,  of  Auburn  House,  Southport,  is 
described,  and  among  the  articles  of  interest  is 
the  first  instalment  of  an  account  by  Ed. 
Kkoner  of  an  Orchid  collector's  travels  through 
British  Guiana  to  Brazil. 


Hybrid   Between    Peach    and   Almond. — 

M.  Pierre  Passy,  writing  in  Le  Jardin 
(December  5,  1911),  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
branches  of  hybrids  between  Peach  and  Almond 
which  were  exhibited  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Society  of  Horticulture.  The  branches 
in  question  were  of  the  second  generation.  The 
plant  raised  from  the  original  cross  exists  in  the 
nurseries  of  M.  Beaumont  at  Bellenaves  (Allier), 
and  is  a  very  ornamental  tree.  Though  it 
flowered  prolifically  for  years,  the  hybrid  did 
not  produce  fruits  till  1908.  In  that  year  it 
yielded  plenty  of  good  seed,  and  from  that  seed 
some  25  plants  of  the  second  generation  were 
raised  and  still  exist. 

"  La  Vie  Agricole  et  Rurale.'— Wo  have 
received  the  first  number  of  a  new  French 
weekly  review  which  bears  the  above  title,  and 
extend  our  best  wishes  for  success  to  our  young 
contemporary.  The  review  is  illustrated  and 
contains  articles  on  the  extension  of  meadow 
land  in  central  France,  horse-breeding.  Mush- 
rooms, bees,  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  farmers.  A  special  page  is  devoted  to  law 
notes  bearing  on  agricultural  matters.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  for  France  12  f.,  abroad  15  f., 
and  the  editorial  committee  contains  the  names 
of  many  well  known  agriculturists. 

New  Hybrid  Lilacs. — By  crossing  the  North 
Chinese  species  SvTinga  Giraldii,  which  flowers 
about  a  fortnight  earlier  than  other  Lilacs,  with 
early  varieties  of  Lilac,  Messrs.  Lemoine  et  Fii.s 
(Nancy)  have  produced  several  new  varieties, 
which  have  greater  precocity  than  the  Chinese 
species.  According  to  the  Heme  Horticole,  No. 
23,  December  1,  1911.  the  hybrids  grow  luxuri- 
antly and  form  large  bushes.  Two  which  will  be 
put  ill  commerce  this  year  are  Lamartine,  which 
has  single,  mauve  flowers,  borne  in  large  panicles, 
and  Mirabeau,  with  very  large,  single  rosy-lilac 
mauve  flowers,   which  open  about  April  25. 

M.  ViQER. — At  the  end  of  the  present  month 
M.  ViGEii's  appointment  as  President  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  comes 
to  an  end,  but  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  he 
has  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  brother  officers 
and  colleagues  to  continue  in  office.  The  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France  in  particular, 
and  French  horticulture  in  general,  could  ill- 
afford  to  do  without  this  sympathetic  friend  of 
gardening  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  Paris  Show.  —  Our  contemporary, 
La  Vie  a  la  ('aiitiniijne,  edited  so  ably  by  our 
confrere,  M.  Alhkut  Mauviene,  gives  an  excel- 
lent account,  in  its  current  issue,  of  the  Paris 
autumn  show  recently  held  by  the  National  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  France.  A  series  of  in- 
teresting photographic  illustrations  accompanies 
the  report.  Among  them  is  one  of  Jacqueline 
Ochs,  the  new  .Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  staged 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Stevenson  at  that  show,  and  an 
appreciative  connnentary  on  Ins  fine  exitibit  is 
also  given. 

Proposed  National  Diploma  in  Horti- 
culture.—The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  requested  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  be  so  kind  as  to  act  as  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
national  diploma  in  horticulture,  and  if  it  is , 
thought  desirable,  to  recommend  what  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  purpose : — W.  Wilks, 
Secretary  R.H.S.  ;  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H.  Dykb 
AcLAND,  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden, 
F.L.S.,  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Fielder,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  W.  Hales,  Mr. 
.1.  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  Prof.  Keehle,  M.A.,  Sc.D., 
Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.,  V.M.H.,  Lieut.- 
Col.  D.  Prain,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,, 
V.M.H.,  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright. 
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Agricultural  Returns:   Great  Britain. 

— The  effects  of  the  drought  of  the  past  summer 
are  illustrated  in  eloquent  fashion  by  the  pre- 
liminary  statement  of  Produce  of  Crops,  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  statement 
shows  the  estimated  total  produce  and  yield  per 
acre  of  the  Potato  and  root  crops  in  the  year 
1911,  with_  comparisons  for  1910.  Though  the 
average  yield  of  Potatos  per  acre  in  1911  is  a 
littl«  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  year 
(6.70  tons  as  against  5.44),  the  averages  for  root 
crops  are  very  considerably  below,  not 
only  those  of  1910,  but  also  those  of  the  last 
ten  years.  Thus,  for  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
though  the  acreage  in  1911  was  much  the  same 
as  in  1910,  the  yield  this  year  is  16.397,602  tons 
as  against  25,695,018  tons  in  1910 ;  a  shortage 
of  upwards  of  nine  million  tons.  England  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  more  severely  than  either 
Scotland  or  Wales ;  for  whereas  the  yield  per 
acre  in  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  falls  from 
18.4  to  14.2  in  Scotland,  and  from  17.1  to  14.3 
in  Wales,  it  decreases  from  15.5  to  only  8.7  in 
England.  The  severity  of  the  drought  in 
England  is  further  illustrated  by  the  shrinkage 
in  the  yield  of  Mangolds.  These  "  roots  of 
scarcity  "  have  done  well  on  the  average  in  both 
Wales  and  Scotland,  but  .in  England  the  yield 
per  acre  is  so  little  as  16.51  tons  as  against 
21.2  tons  in  1910.  and  the  ten  years'  average 
of  20.1. 

Publications   [Received.— Proceecings    of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phladel" 

phia,  vol.  Ixiii.part.  II,  1911.  (Philadelphia: 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.)  — O.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Entomology. 
Bulletins  ;  Papers  on  Deciduous  Fruit  Insects  and 
Insecticides  :  The  California  Peach  Borer,  by  Dud- 
ley Moulton  ;  Papers  on  Insects  affecting  Stored 
Products  :  Carbon  Tetrachloride  as  a  Substitute 
for  Carbon  Bisulphide  in  Fumigation  against  In- 
sects, by  F.  H.  Cliittenden  and  C.  H.  Popenoe. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industrj'.  Circulars :  Forage 
Crops  for  the  Sandhill  Section  of  Nebraska,  by 
H,  N.  Vinall.;  The  Picking  and  Hand  ing  of  Pea- 
nuts, by  W.  R.  Beattie  ;  Promising  New  Fruits,  by 
William  A,  Taylor  ;  Arrangement  of  Parts  in  the 
Cotton  Plant,  by  0.  P.  Cook  and  Rowland  M.  Meade 
(Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office  ) — 
The  University  of  Nebraska.  Twenty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Nebraska.  Bulleiins:  Cost  of  Growing 
Crops  in  Nebraska,  by  C,  W.  Pugsley  :  Catch  Crops 
for  Hay  and  Pasture,  by  E.  G.  Montgomery  ;  How 
to  Combat  the  Melon  Aphis,  by  M,  H.  Swenk  ; 
Growing  Hogs  in  Nebraska,  by  W.  P.  Snyder  and 
E,  A.  Burnett,  (Lincoln,  Nebraska.  U.S.A.  : 
Agricultural  Experiment  Si&tion  )—Inte'national 
Institute  of  Agriculture.  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Iiitrlligence  and  of  Plant-diseases 
and  Bibliographifiue  Hebdomadaire.  ( Rome : 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.) 


CAMPANULA  LAGTIFLORA. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  175)  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  here  last  July,  and 
shows  on  the  left-hand  side  the  edge  of  a  colony 
of  Campanula  lactiflora  Bieb.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  other  side  are  a  few  plants  of  the 
same  species  at  the  edge  of  the  park,  a  position 
in  which  self-sown  seedlings  often  apjjear,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  seeds  being  washed  or  blown 
into  small  plants  edging  the  path.  The  main 
group  which  is  not  shown  covers  a  level  space 
in  the  centre  of  my  rock-garden,  which  is  mainly 
devoted  to  bulbous  plants  and  the  Dwarf  Almond. 
Campanulas  such  as  persicifolia,  glomerata  and 
Hostii  are  encouraged  to  grow  there  in  a 
semi-wild  manner  where  they  like,  to  carry 
on  the  flowering  season  after  the  bulbs  are 
over.  I  planted  three  seedlings  of  C.  lacti- 
flora, and  I  feel  sure,  if  anyone  had  foretold 
that  their  offspring  woidd  take  possession 
of  this  level  space  and  also  place  sentinels 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  main  path, 
I    should     have    at    once    removed    the    three 


innocent-looking  babes.  But  as  the  invasion  was 
so  gradual  and  the  effect  of  the  tall  spires  of 
blossom  is  so  beautiful  each  July,  I  hope  they  will 
long  continue  to  flourish.  By  removing  the 
growing  points  of  young  shoots,  one  can 
regulate  the  height  of  the  masses  of  flowers, 
and  I  find  a  good  effect  is  produced  by 
shortening  the  stem  nearest  the  path,  and  by 
doing  this  at  different  times  a-  slight  continua- 
tion of  the  flowering  period  can  be  obtained, 
but  as  a  rule  those  shortened  before  mid-June 
n  nver  at  the  same  time  as  those  untouched.  In 
the  illustration,  shortened  stems  may  be  seen  on 
either  side,  and  one  is  very  noticeable  on  the 
left    hand.       They    consist    almost    entirely    of 


good  gardeners  have  told  me  that  eithe^  -f'.ie  blue 
or  the  white  forms  never  seed  with  them,  and 
they  possess  only  one  plant  of  the  colour  they 
naturally  wish  to  get  more  of  and  which  is 
sterile  with  them.  Is  it  possible  that  Ihe  pure 
white  and  really  blue  forms  are  each  fertile  with 
pollen  from  a  plant  of  their  own  colour  form  and 
sterile  to  that  of  the  other  colour  form?  Has 
anyone  a  single  plant,  of  each  form  planted  near 
each  other  and  no  others  within  easy  distance, 
and  has  he  observed  whether  either  plant  bears 
good  seed?  If  so.  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  in- 
formation, and  still  more  so  for  a  pinch  of 
the  resulting  seed  or  a  seedling  or  two. 
This  colour  difference- has  been  the  cause  of 


[Plwlogiaph  by  J.  A.  James. 
Fig.    176. — CAMPANUL.\    L.^CTIFLORA    IN    MR.    BOWI.Es's    GARDEN    AT    WALTHAM    CROSS. 


the  pure-white  form,  with  a  small  number 
of  the  faintly-blue-tinted  one  among  them, 
but  very  rarely  have  any  appeared  that  could 
be  rightly  called  blue.  In  another  part  of  the 
rock-garden  I  have  a  group  of  the  blue  form, 
which  also  seeds  freely,  and  all  the  seedlings 
thus  far  have  been  as  blue  as  their  parents. 

The  existence  of  these  two  races  has  given  rise 
to  some  erroneous  notions  as  to  the  nomenclature, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  the  facts  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them. 

In  this  garden,  where  either  form  is  grown  in 
a  group,  they  seed  freely,  but  wherever  I  have 
planted  a  solitary  specimen  at  a  distance  of  100 
yards  from  another,  good  seed  is  very  rarely  pro- 
duced.    This  may  account  for  the  fact  that  many 


Boissier's  name  of  C.  celttdiiolia  being  applied 
to  the  blue  form.  It  is  true  that  he  described  a 
plant  under  that  name  in  Boissier's  Diagnoses 
Phintarum  Orientalium,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  111. 
He  there  writes  "  Corolla- azirfea;"  and  he  must 
have  had  poor  material  before  him,  as  he  leaves 
the  radical  leaves  and  capsules  undescribed,  and 
writes,  "  caulis  2-24  pedalis,"  and  further, 
."  Quoad  faciem  refert  C.  rhomboidalem  caule 
tamen  crassiori  densiusque  folioso. "  I  trace  to 
this  description  the  prevalent  notion  that  there 
exists  a  C.  celtidi folia  that  is  hiue  flowered  and 
mni'/i  (Iwarfer  than  C.  lactiflora.  I  find  here  the 
better  the  soil  the  taller  any  of  the  forms  will 
grow,  and  5  feet  is  about  the  usual  height  of  a 
healthy,     well-established     specimen    of     either 
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colour.  But  the  great  point,  which  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked,  is  that  Boissier  afterwards 
described  the  plant  in  the  Flora  Orienialis,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  935.  under  the  name  of  C.  lactiflora,  Bieb., 
giving  C.  celtidifolia,  Boiss.,  Diagn.,  ii.,  3,  p.  Ill, 
among  the  synonyms,  and  stating  "  corolla  . 
albida  vel  ccerulea. "  Bieberstein  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  pale  forms  only  and  writes.  "  corol- 
lisque  .  .  lacteis  aut  dilutissime  coeruleis." 
So  unlike  other  Campanulas  of  which  blue  and 
white  forms  are  known,  the  white  one  is  the 
type. 

There  is  a  good  figure  of  the  pure-white  form 
in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1973,  but  although  I  have 
observed  seedlings  here  with  a  slight  rosy  tint 
on  the  unopened  buds,  I  have  never  seen  it  so 
marked  as  in  the  colouring  of  this  plate,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  the  caly.\  lobes  so  red.  The 
figure  in  Bot.  Beg.,  t.  241,  represents  the  "very 
dilute  blue  "  one. 

Both  blue  and  white  fornis  sometimes  produce 
seedlings  with  abnormally-formed  corollas,  di- 
vided to  the  ba.se  m  the  same  manner  as  also  hap- 
pens with  C.  rotundifolia,  and  as  De  Candolle 
has  figured  on  PI.  2  of  his  Monograph  of  the 
Campanulas  in  C.  medium,  calling  the  form  poly- 
,jetala.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  C.  lactiflora 
hese  forms  can  be  easily  recognised  by  the  cor- 
elated  character  of  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  e.xceed  9  feet 
n  height,  and  generally  the  stems  are  thin  and 
..eak  and  inclined  to  bend  over.  Mr.  Wolley- 
Jod  recorded  this  form  as  of  frequent  occur- 
rence at  Edge  Hall.      E.    A.   Bowles,    Walthaiii 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Among  the   Hills.* 

Mr.  Farrei!  is  well  known  to  readers  of  th.> 
(•ardener.<s'  Chronicle,  not  less  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Alpine  plants,  than  as  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  wide,  first-h.ind  knowledire  of  the  native 
haunts  of  the  plants  themselves.  His  most  recent 
book,  entitled.  Among  the  Hill.i,  will  be  sure 
of  a  welcome,  and  we  can  confidently  say  that 
everyone  who  cares  about  the  mountains  and 
their  floral  children  will  do  well  to  read  it. 
The  second  title  of  the  work  "  A  book  of  joy  in 
hi);h  places,"  aptly  describe';  the  vein  in  which 
it  is  written,  and  if  the  style  is  whimsical,  and 
here  and  there  even  extravagant — well,  we  have 
learned  to  expect  that  from  .\Ir.  Farrer,  and 
would  miss  it  if  we  did  not  find   it. 

The  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  subject. 
The  author  ha.«  the  faculty  of  making  his 
reader  feel  and  enjoy  with  him  the  subtle  but 
very  real  influence  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the 
man  who  wants  to  realise  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  the  plants  thrive  in  their  wild 
habitats  will  find  here  a  mine  of  information. 
Critical  notes  are  not  wanting,  and  the  author 
discusses  the  vexed  question  of  species  in  soni:- 
of  the  more  troublesome  Saxifragas.  These 
variable  forms,  often  constant  in  individual 
localities,  are  the  despair  of  the  consci'entious 
horticulturist  and  botanist  alike — but  they  ))re- 
scnt  a  fine  field  for  experimental  study.  The 
Lantoscana  series  seem  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
as  bad  as  the  Caesia-TiroIensis-squarrosa  set  of 
the   Eastern   Alps. 

Mr.  Farrer  has  won  for  himself  a  unique 
place  among  writers  on  .Mpine  plants,  and 
Ills  reputation  as  an  observer  and  as  a  painter 
of  word  pictures  of  the  plants  themselves  and  of 
their  habitats  will  he  uiidoubtedly  enhanced  by 
this  his  latest  volume.  The  gift  of  discriminat- 
ing enthusiasm,  which  is  his  peculiar  secret,  will 
awaken  many  a  sympathetic  echo  in  the  minds 
of  those  who,  sharing  his  love  of  Alpines,  yet 
find  their  less  exuberant  vocabulary  incapable  of 
expre.ssing  adequately  the  feelings  which  they 
cherish  for  their  favourites.    As  all  who  kimw  his 

•  Amone  the  Hills:  A  Hook  o/  toy  in  Higti  Places,  by 
Reginald  1-arrer.    (London  :  Headley  Bros.)    Price  10s.  6d. 


works  recognise,  Mr.  Farrer  does  not  w-rite  round 
his  subject,  but  contrives  to  impart  a  wealth  of 
solid  information,  whilst  daazling  us  v^ith  pic- 
tures, and  his  style  is  as  a  setting  of  fine  work- 
manship which  at  once  secures  and  enhances  the 
gems  contained  ia  it. 

Orchid  Gathering  in  the  East. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  class  of  reader 
who  would  not  be  interested  and  delighted 
with  Mrs.  Talbot-Clifton's  cleverly-written  book 
Pilgrims  to  the  Isle.s  of  Penance*.  C4raphic 
descriptions  of  strange  lands,  and  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  little-known  natives  of  the 
Far  East,  blended  with  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  writer  and  her  husband,  make  up  a  work 


every  now  and  then  into  tbs  wild  regions  off  the 
track.  The  authoress  frequently  mixed  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  natives,  and,  being  a  keen  ob- 
server, she  gleaned  many  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  religious  beliefs  ajid  folk-lore  of 
the  people.  Orchid  hunting,  however,  was 
always  made  the  chief  object,  and  the  book 
abounds  in  tales  of  absorbing  interest  of  tha 
experiences  of  the  travellers. 

A  map  of  the  route  is  given,  and  54  fine  illus- 
trations taken  from  photographs,  many  of  which 
were  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot-Clifton  them- 
selves. Part  of  the  work  consists  of  the  diary 
of  the  authoress,  written  while  on  her  travels ; 
it  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  scientific  or 
cultural  work  on  Orchids,  but  is  pleasant  and  in- 


FlG.    177. — THE    DENT    D'a.MBIN    AND    PVKAMID    .MOUNTAIN. 
From  *'  Among  the  Hills.'* 


of  absorbing  interest  even  to  those  not  especially 
interested  in  Orchid  culture. 

Tho  British  horticulturist  associates  the  names 
of  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot-Clifton  with  tlieir  beau- 
tiful gardens  at  Lytham  Hall,  and  the  very 
interesting  collection  of  Orchids  in  cultivation 
there.  It  was  the  love  of  Orchids,  and  the  desire 
to  see  them  in  their  native  haunts,  that  induced 
Mrs.  Talbot-Clifton  to  undertake  the  journey  she 
has  described  so  well,  and  she  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  European  lady  to 
collect  the  rare  Phalienopsis  tetraspis.  Burma, 
from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  Southern  border 
by  Siam,  the  Andaman  Convict  Settlement,  the 
Nicobar  Islands,  the  !Malay  Peninsula,  Java, 
were  all  visited  in  turn,   a  detour  being  made 

*  Pilgrims  to  the  Isles  0/  Patancc  :  Orchid  Gathering  in 
the  EusI,  bv  Mrs.  Talbot-Cliflon.  Demy  8vo.,  54  illuslra- 
tions,  12s.  6d.  nei.    (London  :  John  Lojig,  Ltd.) 


structive  reading   for  everyone,   and   well  worth 
more  than  one  perusal. 

In  any  future  edition  a  few  errors  which 
occur  in  the  spelling  of  the  plant  names  should 
be  corrected. 

Floras  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium.* 

We  have  received  Fascicle  1  of  this  u.sefiil  work 
by  Professor  Gaston  Bonnier,  published  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jlinister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  is  provido'd  with  a  large  number  of 
coloured  illustrations,  accurately  representing 
the  plants  enumerated.  The  first  issue  deals 
with  Ranunculaceie,  with  Clematis,  Thalic- 
trum,,  and  Anemone,  and  contains  five  plates 
illustraAing  the  several  members  of  these  genera. 

•  Flore  Compute  de  France,  Suisse,  et  Delgiqiie,  E.  Orlliac, 
Paris. 
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The  descriptions  (in  French)  are  very  clear  and 
easily  understood.  The  work  is  one  which  will 
be  useful  to  the  student,  the  botanist,  the  gar- 
dener, and  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  plants  they  may  find  in  their  country 
walks. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW  JAPANESE  VARIETIES. 
Autumn  has  come  and  gone,  and  has  left  us 
the  usual  batch  of  new  varieties  in  the  different 
sections — some  of  real  merit,  and  some  of  indif- 
ferent quality.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  dis- 
crimination is  not  shown  by  dealers  on  the  points 
of  quality  possessed  by  new  varieties.  I  am,  of 
course,  prepared  to  admit  that  the  views  of  critics 
differ  in  this  matter  ;  but  at  present  it  is  left  to 
the  cultivator  to  determine  which  varieties  are 
worthy  of  an  extended  trial. 

The"  list  of  novelties  for  this  season  cannot  be 
said  to  contain  anything  particularly  striking, 
though  it  embraces  some  desirable  varieties  in 
the  colour  sections.  We  are  still  waiting  for  a 
really  good  white  of  the  type  of  Mme.  Carnot, 
and  "for  a  yellow  flower  with  the  characteristics 
of  F.  S.  Vallis,  or  even  Bessie  Godfrey,  neither  of 
which  is  so  well  displayed  now  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  In  the  section  for  bright  colour, 
it  is  always  pleasing  to  note  the  presence  of  a 
variety  of  the  latter  type ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
secure,  and  in  a  list  of  my  own  making  I  should 
always  give  it  the  preference. 

J.  SUREY  (Mileham,  F.C.C.,  N.C.S.)  is  a  fine 
flower,  the  full-sized  blooms  of  which  measure 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  flower  has  a  full 
centre,  and  the  long  florets  droop  in  a  very  grace- 
ful manner.  The  colour  of  the  surface  is  a  rich 
crimson,  but  it  shows  very  little  of  the  gold  re- 
verse, a  common  fault  in  very  many  varieties. 
However.  I  look  upon  this  variety  as  one  of  the 
most  promising. 

lliss  RooPE  shows  a  tendency  towards  the 
Japanese  incurved.  It  is  a  full,  solid  flower, 
with  florets  incurved  at  the  points ;  the  colour 
is  an  intense  yellow,  and  the  bloom  measures 
9  inches  across. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Cocken  will  take  a  leading  place 
among  yellow  varieties ;  it  produces  blooms  as 
deep  in  colour  as  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  and  the 
florets  are  even  clearer  and  brighter  than  that 
well-known  variety.  They  are  long,  of  medium 
width,  with  a  slight  curl  at  the  tips. 

Miss  Beatrice  Hoar. — This  is  another 
variety  of  note  which  is  of  an  intense  crimson 
colour,  with  a  chestnut  reverse.  The  florets  are 
of  medium  width,  with  a  slight  curl  at  the  tips, 
and  have  an  elegant  droop. 

King  Edward  V.  is  the  same  as  the  Hon. 
Jlrs.  Dalgety  as  shown  by  Mr.  Baxter  at  Ports- 
mouth. It  will  be  known  in  future  by  the  first- 
named  title,  and  is  likely  to  do  'credit  to  the 
raiser  (Mr.  Godfrey).  The  colour  of  the  long, 
drooping  florets  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
Master  David  ;  it  is  brighter  and  clearer,  a  dis- 
tinct point  in  favour  of  the  novelty- 

Kara  Dow  is  not  exactly  a  novelty,  but  is  not 
so  well  known  as  its  merits  deserve.  When  pro- 
perly grown  it  is  an  improvement  on  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  chestnut,  witli  golden 
reverse. 

Miss  Elsie  Davis. — This  variety  is  a  thick, 
solid  flower,  with  short  florets  of  a  semi- 
reflexed  character ;  the  colour  is  purple-lilac, 
with  an  occasional  silver  tip  to  the  florets.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  well-proportioned  bloom  of 
Etoile  de  Lyon. 

Miss  Rodnell  is  the  name  of  a  very  attractive 
variety  with  flowers  9  inches  in  diameter ;  the 
florets  are  long,  wide,  and  drooping,  white,  with 
flushed  edges  and  purple  stripes. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  Drabble. — This  variety  should 
take    a   prominent    place   among    whit«-flowered 
sorts.     The  blooms  measire  9  inches  across,  and 
■    the  long  florets  have  a  distinct  upward  curl. 


QuBENiE  Chandler  has  twisted,  drooping 
florets  of  a  soft  primrose  yellow.  This  is  a 
chaste-looking  flower,  which  should  be  much 
more  popular  than  it  is. 

December  Gold  was  introduced  as  a  decora- 
tive variety  on  account  of  its  fine  colour,  an  in- 
tense orange-yellow.  Its  medium-sized  florets 
droop  and  curl  at  the  tips;  it  is  a  full,  solid 
bloom,  well  suited  for  the  front  row  of  an  exhi- 
bition stand.  Early  in  November  I  saw  some 
blooms  of  this  variety  measuring  8  inches  across, 
and  of  almost  equal  depth. 

Red  Chief  has  now  been  named  "  Thomas 
Lunt,"  and  will  in  future  be  known  by  the 
latter  title.  It  is  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  with 
gold  reverse  on  the  broad  florets. 

Japan  has  long,  wide,  drooping  florets,  loosely 
incurved.  The  colour  is  rich  yellow,  with  an 
orange  suffusion,  and  the  flower  is  exceedingly 
attractive.     E.  Mohjiiciix. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Meconopsis  integrifolia  (see  p.  378).  — 
With  regard  to  the  diiSculty  in  raising  seedlings 
of  .Vleconopsis  integrifolia,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  imperfect  fertilisation  plays  a  most  import- 
ant part.  My  experience  with  one  of  the  earliest 
packets  of  seeds  received  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point.  The  seeds  were  sown  with  care,  and 
three  weeks  later  there  was  evidence  of  an  abund- 
ant crop  of  seedlings.  But  only  three  of  the  seed- 
lings grew,  and  I  had  the  tantalising  experience 
of  seeing  the  greater  number  remain  stationary 
for  a  while  and  then  perish.  Observing  their  lack 
of  progress,  I  had  previously  lifted  some,  and, 
more  closely  examining  them  by  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  found  that  the  cotyledons  appeared 
unable  to  get  free  of  the  integuments.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  weakness  (it  did  not  appear  to  be 
so),  to  indifferent  fertilisation,  or  to  the  hardness 
of  the  seed-coats  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  was  at 
the  time  rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  due 
to  the  hard  seed-coats,  and  intend  at  some  future 
sowing  to  test  the  point  by  soaking  some  of  the 
seeds  in  warm  water,  sowing  others  as  usual.  The 
same  difficulty  is  experienced  with  seeds  of  M. 
Wallichii.  Sowing  the  seeds  in  a  cold-frame 
treatment  has  resulted,  I  believe,  in  the  loss  of 
quantities  of  good  seeds.  A  quick  vegetation  of 
the  seeds  I  regard  as  well-nigh  essential,  and 
they  are  best  raised  in  a  rather  moist  green- 
house atmosphere  of  about  45°.     E.  H-  Jenkins. 

Chrysanthemum    Reminiscences.  —  It    is 

more  than  a  dozen  years  since  I  last  attended  the 
great  autumn  exhibition  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  so,  although  in  the  interim 
I  had  seen  many  good  shows  in  the  provinces,  I 
looked  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  recent 
display  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  "the  mind  "  and  memory  back  over  a 
decade  and,  further,  "  comparisons  are  odious. 
But,  whilst  I  was  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show, 
the  inevitable  question  forced  itself :  Is  the 
Chrysanthemum  of  to-day  superior  to  that  of  ten 
years  ago?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
cannot  fairly  be  answered  with  a  plain  yea  or 
nay.  In  sheer  point  of  size  the  old-time  flowers 
decidedlv  have  the  advantage,  for  there  was 
nothing  "at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year  which 
could  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  the 
gigantic  blooms  of  Mme.  Carnot,  Viviand 
\Iorel  and  Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  we  used 
to     grow.  So     it     is     evident     that     if     we 

find  any  improvement,  -  it  must  be  in  the 
quality  of  the  blooms,  and  here  there  certainly 
is  an  improvement,  but  who  shall  say  how  great 
an  improvement  ?  No  one  could  have  more  ad- 
mired the  lovelv  bloom  of  December  Gold,  which 
Mr.  Davis  exhibited  so  grandly,  than  I  did,  tut 
then  a  dozen  years  ago  we  had  good,  rich-yellow 
blooms,  and  rnav  not  part  of  the  charm  of  Decem- 
ber Gold  be  due  rather  to  the  skill  of  the  cultiva- 
tor than  to  any  inherent  beauty  of  the  flower 
itself?  In  any  case  I  think  we  may  safely  claim 
that  the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  refined  and  of  better  colour  than  it 
was.  The  Incurved  blooms  have  had  their  day, 
and  possess  but  little  real  beauty.  There  is  a  cer- 


tain amount  of  colour  value  in  such  rich  yellows 
as  Buttercup,  Embleme  Poitevine  and  Godfrey's 
Eclipse,  whilst  a  few  varieties,  J.  Wynu  and 
Miss  Coca  Stoop,  for  instance,  have  a  desirable 
shade  of  silvery-pink,  which  finds  many 
admirers.  The  improvemeiit  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums becomes  evident  when  we  consider 
the  decorative  types.  In  the  newer  race  of 
Japanese  flowers"  and  the  single  varieties  there 
is  an  immense  improvement.  These  have  quite 
taken  the  place  of  the  Pompons  and-Anenione- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums,  which  formerly  were 
the  only  really  decorative  varieties.  Where^are 
what  one  mav,  perhaps,  call  the  "  freaks  "  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  family,  the  "hairy"  varie- 
ties and  the  "  spidery  "  flowers  with  their  frivo- 
lous names?  These  seem  to  be  almost  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
were  blooms  of  Mignonette  and  Honeysuckle, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Canncll  &  Sons,  but  these 
varieties  have  much  more  beauty  than  the  older 
freaks  possessed.  Honeysuckle,  a  Swanley  seed- 
ling, has  petals  very  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
wild  hedge-row  climber  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Mignonette  with  its  fluffy  balls  of 
yellow  is  very  attractive.  Little  as  one  may 
regret  the  passing  of  the  Incurved  varieties,  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  George  Rundle  in  Messrs.  Can- 
nell's  stand  struck  a  responsive  chord.  A 
champion  grower  of  the  80's  beheld  the  blooms 
w-ith  retrospective  interest.     A.  C  Baitlett. 

The  Removal  of  Tree  Stumps  (see  p.  411). 
—The  removal  of  tree  stumps  by  blasting 
described  in  last  week's  issue  reminds  me  of  a 
method  I  have  seen  employed  in  New  Zealand 
which  needs  no  expert,  is  attended  by  no  danger, 
and  would  probably  be  cheaper  than  the 
American  method.  "Tree  stumps  there  on  the 
settlers'  clearings  are  generally  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high—the  height  of  a  man's  shoulders  swinging 
an  axe.  Three  to  five,  or  more,  holes,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  stump,  are  bored  with  a  1-inch 
auger,  starting  at  about  2  feet  from  the  ground 
and  slanting  down  from  one  side  in  a  direction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  large  main  roots  on  the 
opposite  side  where  these  enter  the  ground.-  -The 
holes  are  then  filled  with  saltpetre  (nitre)  and 
roughly  plugged  up.  This  is  done  in  the  autumn 
or  early  winter.  In  spring  or  early  summer,  as 
soon  as'  there  is  a  spell  of  dry  weather,  the  plugs 
are  removed  and  the  saltpetre  is  found  to  be 
absorbed,  having  been  carried  into  the  wood  by 
the  receding  sap  or  bv  the  winter  moisture.  The 
holes  are  then  filled  "up  with  kerosene  (paraffin) 
oil.  and  more  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  stunin. 
The  tops  and  brushwood,  which  have  been  left  on 
the  ground,  are  piled  up  against  the  stump,  and 
it  is"^  set  alight.  After  the  upper  part  of  the 
stump  is  burnt  the  base  and  large  roots  smoulder 
on  for  some  time,  even  for  weeks,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  underground.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  this  method  is  reliable,  that  is,  whether 
the  saltpetre  is  always  certain  of  being  carried 
down  sufliciently  into  the  roots  to  ensure  them 
being  completely  burnt  out,  nor  whether  it  is 
more  suitable  for  some  kinds  of  trees  than  others. 
I  have  always  seen  a  few  stumps  left  unconsumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  more  than  once  had 
unpleasant  experience  of  the  distance  from  the 
stumps  to  which  the  roots  will  smoulder  away 
underground.  The  average  cost,  I  should  think, 
would  not  be  more  than  2s.  per  stump.     A.  J. 

Give   the   Journeyman    a    Chance;— ^Ir. 

Ward,  on  page  399,  considers  that  a  A  Boijal 
Journei/man  is  expecting  too  much  when  he 
asks  to"be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  pruning  of 
vines.  Peaches,  and  other  indoor  trees.  I  con- 
sider that  a  journeyman  should  be  given  e very- 
opportunity  to  assist  in  these  operations.  Mr. 
Ward  goes"  on  to  say  that  a  head  gardener  can- 
not be  expected  to  risk  the  symmetry  and 
general  welfare  of  his  vines  and  Peaches  by 
entrusting  the  pruning  to  a  novice.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  journeymen  should  do  the 
pru"ning  alone,  but  I  do  think  that  they  should 
assist  tha  gardener  or  foreman  in  this  work 
and  thus  obtain  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
methods  of  pruning.  I  am  now  speaking  of 
journeymen  gardeners  who  take  an  interest  in 
their  work  and  who  want  to  get  on  and  do  their 
best.  It  would  encourage  the  young  men  if 
they  knew  that  the  head  gardener  had  confidence 
in  them  and  had  set  them  tasks  under  his  guid- 
ance that  required  skiU  and  cai-e.     H.  ilaaon. 
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The    late    James    Douglas.— As   one  who 

knew  this  great  horticulturist  for  some  forty-six 
J- ears  may  I  be  allowed  to  add  "a  little  peggle 
to  the  cairn"  of  justly  deserved  praise  of  one 
who  shed  lustre  on  the  art  of  gardening?  It  was 
in  the  memorable  year  of  the  great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in 
1866,  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Doug- 
las, and  1366  was  the  year  in  which  he  won  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society's  Silver-gilt  Medal  for 
the  best  Pineapple  ;  but  it  was  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  National  Auricula  and  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  exhibitions  that 
I  was  brouglit  into  close  touch  with  him,  and 
such  other  eminent  florists  as  Charles  Turner, 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  Samuel  Barlow,  Ben  Simonite, 
and  the  Rev.  V.  M.  Horner,  who  has  touched  no 
flower  that  he  has  not  adorned.  Shakespeare 
has  well  said  that  the  fairest  flowers  of  the 
garden  are  our  Carnations.  Turner.  Douglas 
Dodwell  and  Simonite  never  allowed  their  love 
of  the  Carnation  to  die,  even  in  degenerate 
days  when  it  was  neglected,  and  to  them  we  owe 
many  of  the  beautiful  varieties  now  so  largely 
grown.  A  revival  of  the  love  of  the  Auricula 
has  taken  place,  thanks  in  a  great  measure  to 
James  Douglas.  In  Phyllis  Douglas  (Alpine)  he 
has  given  us  what  may  well  be  described  as  the 
most  perfect  flower  in  its  class  yet  raised.  It 
re-eived  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
1910.  A  reference  to  a  new  variety  also  compels 
attention  to  au  old  sort,  Urania,  for  which  Mr. 
Douglas  received  a  First-class  Certificate  twenty 
years  ago.  Would  it  not  be  a  graceful  and 
appropriate  memorial  to  James  IJouglas  for 
gardeners  to  subscribe  such  a  sum  to  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  as  would  maintain  a 
child  perpetually  on  the  funds,  to  be  known  as 
the  "James  Douglas  Memorial"?     J.  U. 

Market  Gardeners'   Improvements.  — 

Evesham  and  Pershoro  njarkel-gardeners  are 
much  perturbed  by  the  judgment  of  the  High 
Court  in  the  case  of  Kedwell  v.  Flint  (see  p.  ), 
in  which  an  outgoing  tenant  claimed  compensa- 
tion under  the  retrospective  sub  section  of  the 
.Agricultural  Holdings  (Consolidation)  Act  of 
1908,  which  incorporates  the  Market  Gardeners' 
Act,  for  improvements  carried  out  some  years 
ago.  The  tenant,  a  widow  who  succeeded  to  her 
late  husband's  tenancy,  was  non-suited  on  the 
■ground  that  she  had  no  retrospective  claim  for 
improvements,  because,  under  a  definition  in  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  of  "  a  contract 
of  tenancy  current  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Act,"  read  by  the  judges  into  the  Market  Gar- 
deners' Act  as  incorporated  in  the  Consolidation 
.Act,  such  a  contract  is  deen>ed  to  continue  only 
up  to  the  earliest  day  after  the  commencement 
of  1896,  on  which  it  could  be  determined  by  a 
notice  served  by  either  landlord  or  tenant  on  the 
other.  In  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant  with  a 
Michaelmas  entry  that  earliest  day  would  be 
.Michaelmas,  1898,  and  the  Court  decided  that 
after  that  date  a  yearly  contract  of  tenancy, 
however  long  ago  it  was  actually  made,  would  be 
deemed  to  be  one  commencing  after  January  1, 
1896,  under  which  no  retrospective  claim  for 
tnarket-gardeners'  improvements  would  be  valid. 
Of  course,  this  disability  was  not  contemplated 
by  Parliament  when  the  Market  Gardeners'  Act 
was  passed,  for  its  effect  is  that  no  yearly  tenant 
could  claim  for  such  market-garden  improve- 
ments as  fruit-planting  carried  out  before 
.laiuiary  1,  1896,  unless  the  claim  were  made  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  end  of  a  year  from  either 
the  next  Lady  Day  or  the  next  Michaelmas  Day 
following,  according  to  the  date  of  entry.  But 
the  most  curious  point  is  that  the  definition  of 
"  a  contract  of  tenancy  current  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act,"  under  which  the  judges  non- 
suited Mrs.  Kedwell,  was  not  incorporated  in  the 
Consolidation  Act  with  the  rest  of  tiie  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act,  1883,  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  latter  was  rei>ealed  by  the  former.  It 
follows  that  the  judges  non-suited  Jlrs.  Kedwell 
on  a  definition  which  is  obsoicle.  However,  they 
could  have  non-suited  hf?r  much  more  simply  by 
a  proviso  to  the  retrospective  sub. section  of  the 
Consolidation  .Act  of  1908,  iiis<'rted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  annulling  the  claim  of  any  yearly  tenant 
to  improvements  made  before  January  1,  1896. 
This  is  the  second  retrospective  section  which  has 
been  annulled  in  the  law  courts,  the  first  having 
been  annihilated  through  an  astounding  misin- 
terpretation of  its  wording  in  the  case  of  Smith 
v.  Callender  in  1901.     As  the  law  now  stands,  no 


yearly  tenant  has  any  claim  for  improvements 
made  before  1896 ;  nor  has  he  any  claim  for  such 
improvements  as  fruit-planting,  for  example, 
made  since  that  date,  unless  he  and  his  landlord 
agreed  in  writing  that  the  holding  was  to  be 
treated  as  a  market-garden,  or  unless  his  land- 
lord has  given  his  consent  to  a  named  improve- 
ment included  in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Act  of 
1908  as  one  of  those  for  which  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  is  required.     .4  Southern  Grower. 

Celery  Disease. — Growers  of  Celery  who 
have  been  and  are  troubled  with  the  Celery  disease 
will  find  the  present  correspondence  in  tliese 
columns  of  much  use.  1  will  not  altogether  dis- 
pute the  contention  that  the  disease  is  introduced 
by  means  of  tainted  seed  (see  p.  399),  but  how 
did  the  seed  get  tainted  if  the  plants  from 
which  seed  was  saved  were  not  first  afi'ected  ? 
It  seems  almost  the  old  query  over  again  as  to 
which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg?  Mr. 
Calthorpe  says  that  the  director  of  the  R.H.S. 
laboratory,  in  his  booklet,  writes  :  "  Wild 
Celery  seems  '  not '  to  be  attacked  by  this 
disease,"  which  is  very  likely,  and  somewhat 
strengthens  my  contention,  as  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  seed  would  be  saved  from  wild  Celery.  I 
still  think  that  some  erroi:  in  cultivation, 
manure,  or  soil,  or  both,  combined  with  suit- 
able climatic  conditions  for  the  spread  of 
the  fungus,  are  the  reasons  for  its  appear- 
ance year  after  year.  There  are  myriads  of 
spores  and  germs  of  many  kinds  always  with 
us,  awaiting  suitable  conditions  for  develop- 
ment. The  Potato  disease  does  not  appear  every 
year.  I  think  if  seed  was  principally  to  blame, 
the  disease  would  be  far  more  prevalent  than  it 
is,  and  if  seed  were  mainly  to  blame,  is  it  not 
strange  that  the  disease  has  not  appeared  with 
.Mr.  Calthorpe  before,  whilst  other  growers  have 
been  troubled  with  it?  It  is  certainly  strange 
that  .Mr.  Calthorpe's  first  trouble  with  this 
disease  should  happen  when  he  used  pig  manure 
for  the  first  time  (see  p.  399;.  Mr.  Slaughter, 
writing  on  p.  419,  states  that  he  uses  only  pig- 
manure  (and,  by  the  way,  his  experience,  as  re- 
corded in  his  note,  of  manured  plants  affected, 
and  unmanured  plants  free  from  disease,  is  the 
.same,  practically,  as  mine,  p.  341).  Since  my 
first  letter  appeared,  I  have  had  two  or  three 
private  letters  from  gardeners  telling  me  that 
their  plants  have  suffered  from  the  disease,  and 
that  they  have  used  pig-manure.  Pig-manure 
may  cause  a  certain  growth  in  the  Celery, 
which  favours  the  development  of  the 
disease.  Mr.  Smith  (p.  419)  uses  horse- 
manure  and  nitrates.  According  to  Thomp- 
son's (iardeners'  .\.<ixi.<tfinl,  1859  edition,  pig-dung 
contains  more  nitrogen  than  either  horse  or  cow- 
dung;  and  nitrates  supply  extra  nitrogen, 
which  may  mean  that  too  much  nitrogen 
may,  in  some  way,  cause  suitable  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  give  too  much  manure  to  Celery,  that  is 
why  I  have  given  less  manure  to  my  plants  since 
they  were  affected  with  the  disease  hi 
1907.  With  regard  to  spraying  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  I  do  not  think  any  danger  is  to 
be  feared.  T  consulted  a  chemist  on  this  point, 
and  he  assured  me  that  he  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  eating  Celery  a  day  or  two  after  being 
sprayed  with  the  mixture;  and  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Smith  that  the  spraying  in  no  way  afi'ects  the 
taste  of  the  Celery.  /.  Jaques,  Brijanxton  Gar. 
(lens,  Blandford. 

My  first  experience  with  this  disease 

occurred  last  year,  and  when  first  noticed  in- 
fested leaves  were  removed  and  burnt.  The 
plants  were  also  frequently  sprayed  with  a 
solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  at  inter- 
vals dusted  with  lime  and  sulphur,  with  little 
or  no  effect.  After  reading  up  on  the  subject 
I  found  that  I  may  possibly  have  bought  the 
fungus  with  the  seed,  so  this  soa.son  special 
and  early  observations  were  made,  with  the 
result  that  I  found  perithecia  on  seedling  Celery 
plants,  and  these  were  especially  numerous  on 
the  variety  Sulham  Prize.  I  pre.sume  the  seed- 
coat  would  form  a  nidus  for  resting  spores.  If  so, 
would  it  bo  possible  before  sowing  to  treat  seeds 
with  some  process  that  would  destroy  the 
fruits  of  the  fungus,  without  doing  harm  to  the 
seed?  This  is  a  case  in  which  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  try  and  stamp  out  the  disease. 
Unlike  other  fungi,  it  seems  to  resist  ordinary 
sprayings  and  dustings.     G.  H.  H.   W. 


The    Summers   of   1906   and  1911.— The 

summer  which  practically  came  to  an  end  on 
September  12  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
hottest  and  one  of  the  driest  that  has  been  known 
in  this  country  since  reliable  records  have  been 
kept.  Yet  in  this  locality,  at  all  events,  the 
effect,  both  on  vegetation  and  the  water  supply, 
has  been  far  less  injurious  than  could  have  been 
expected,  considering  the  tropical  heat  of  the 
74  days  from  July  1  to  September  12,  with  the 
shade  temperature  over  80°  on  26  da.ys,  a  mean 
maximum  of  78°,  and  a  rainfall  of  oiily  1.60  in. 
Coppices  cut  down  last  winter  and  most  kinds  of 
Roses  (not  watered)  have  made  more  growth  than 
I  can  remember  ever  to  have  seen,  and  the  only 
shrubs  or  garden  flowers  that  occur  to  me  as 
having  wanted  water  are  Rhododendrons, 
Spira;as,  Phloxes,  and  Lobelias.  A  Penzance 
Briar  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose  made  an  aggregate 
growth  upon  nine  shoots  amounting  to  81  feet. 
And,  best  test  of  all,  the  two  hydraulic 
rams  that  provide  the  house  with  water, 
and  are  supplied  from  a  spring  hard  by, 
have  had  an  ample  supply  throughout.  Let 
us  compare  this  with  the  summer  of  1905. 
In  that  year  I  find  in  my  diary  on  September  11 
that  "  the  drought  is  getting  very  serious;  there 
has  only  been  water  enough  to  work  one  ram  for 
the  last  fortnight,"  and — on  the  13th — that  about 
200  yds.  of  a  white  Thorn  hedge  "  appeared  to 
be  dead  from  the  drought."  That  hedge  has  re- 
mained perfectly  green  all  this  summer.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  drought  was  more  severe 
in  1906  than  this  year,  though  in  the  former  the 
.shaded  thermometer  never  touched  80°  till 
.\ugust  31,  after  which  there  were  three  days  in 
September  over  80°  but  under  85°,  making  four 
in  all  for  the  summer  against  26  in  1911.  What, 
then,  is  the  cause  of  this  apparent  anomaly?  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rainfall  of  the  summer, 
or  even  of  the  nine  months  ending  .June  30,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures ; — 

Rainf.\ll. 

Oct.  to  Dec,  1905      ...     (,.0%  in.     1910    7.79  in. 

.Jan.  to  June,  1906      ...  11.57  in.     1911  10.35  in. 

July  1  to  Sept.  12.  1906     1.57  in.     1911     1.60  in. 

19.17  in.  19.74  in. 

The  difference  of  .57  in.  (all  in  1910)  in  favour 
of  this  year  is  not  enough  to  balance  its  far 
higher  temperature,  so  we  must  go  farther  back 
for  an  explanation  of  the  above  phenomena.  This 
will  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  total  rain- 
falls of  the  two  years  preceding  each  of  the 
above,  viz.  : — 

1904  ...     23.29  in.         1909       ...     31.04  in. 

1905  ...    23.62  in.         1910       ...     27.09  in. 


46.91  in.  53.13  in. 

So  that  1911  .started  with  a  balance  of  11.22  in., 
or,  say  roughly,  1,100  tons  of  rain  per  acre  in  its 
favour.  In  conclusion  I  may  mention  that  all  the 
data  given  relate  to  one  piece  of  land  of  less  than 
20  acres  (thus  ensuring  their  accurate  correlation), 
and  are  offered  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of 
that  much  neglected,  but  to  farmers  and  gar- 
deners most  important,  branch  of  science,  local 
meteorology.  Also,  tliat  the  thermometers  used 
have  the  Kew  correction  and  are  in  a  Stevenson 
screen,  and  that  I  have  had  nearly  40  years'  ex- 
perience in  recording.  Such  an  example  of  the 
inability  of  high  solar  temperature  seriously  to 
affect  the  water  supply  beiiealh  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  rarely  to  bo  met  with.  Alfred  0. 
Walker,  F.L.S. 

Coal  Oil  for  Chrysanthemums.  — It  may 

interest  your  readers  to  know  that  I  feed  my 
Chrysanthemums  with  gas  tar  (or  coal  oil).  I 
will  try  and  explain  why  and  how  I  do  it.  Five 
years  ago  there  was  upset  a  quantity  of  gas  tar 
111  the  manure  heap,  or  it  might  have  been 
thrown  there.  This  was  melted  into  a  thill 
liquid  by  the  hot  manure,  and  it  found  its  way 
into  the  tank  where  we  get  our  manure  water  to 
feed  the  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants.  At 
first  I  did  not  know  that  this  gas  tar  was  in  the 
water  until  I  saw  the  tar  on  the  soil  at  the  top 
of  the  pots;  then,  of  course,  I  was  afraid  that 
damage  to  the  plants  would  result,  but  I  saw 
no  bad  results.  On  the  contrary  many  young 
roots  could  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  pots,  and 
I  noticed,  further,  that  the  plants  were  vigorous 
and  the  leaves  were  a  darker  green.  I  decided  to 
give  them  a  further  quantity  of  this  liquid  tar 
manure,  and  since  the  first  year,  I  pour  gas  tar  on 
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the  maiuire  heap  (when  the  manure  is  hot)  so  as 
to  melt  the  tar,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  using  it.  I 
am  sure  the  flowers  are  brighter  and  of  greater 
substance,  the  foliage  is  of  a  darker  green,  and 
the  plants  generally  are  more  vigorous.  I  am  no 
chemist,  but  I  feel"  sure  that  by  accident  I  have 
found  out  a  good  manure  for  plants.  I  might  say 
here  that  I  won  1st  prize  and  silver  cup  for 
groups  of  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums,  also 
1st  prize  for  a  group  of  single-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums at  Stockport  on  November  17  and  18 
last.  These  plants  were  fed  with  manure-water 
where  gas  or  coal  tar  was  added.    Jas.  Atkinson. 

Proposed  British  Gardeners'  Reception 
AND  Dinner.  -Kindly  grant  me  a  space  in  your 
columns  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Dinner  Committee  of  1903.  to  inform  your 
readers  that,  assuming  a  favourable  response  be 
made,  it  is  proposed  to  organise  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  International  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition of  Mav  next  a  .similar  reception  and 
dinner  to  that  held  in  1903,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  very  remarkable  success.  The  members  of 
the  above-named  committee  have  recently  met 
for  consultation,  and  have,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining, if  possible,  some  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  requested 
me,  on  their  behalf,  to  communicate  with  you 
and  thus  inform  your  readers  of  what  is  pro- 
posed. I  need  hardly  say  that  only  in  the  case 
of  a  favourable  response  from  gardeners  would 
arrangements  for  the  dimier  be  proceeded  with. 
Whilst  it  is  known  that  great  receptions,  con- 
ferences, and  banquets  will  be  arranged  by  the 
Exhibition  authorities,  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  and  other  distinguished 
bodies,  these  functions  will  be  chiefly  provided 
in  the  interests  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Gardeners'  Dinner  Committee 
therefore  hold  that  the  British  gardener  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  hence  have  put  forward 
the  dinner  proposal  for  May  next,  as  mentioned. 
If  the  date  for  such  dinner  be  fixed  for  the  first 
week  of  the  Exhibition,  it  must  be  so  late  as 
Saturday,  May  25.  seeing  that  preceding  days 
are  fully  occupied  with  important  functions. 
Admission  to  the  Exhibition  will  be  Is.  on  that 
day  for  gardeners,  and  2s.  6d.  for  their  wives.  On 
the  previous  day  it  is  2s.  5d.  for  the  gardener 
and  5s.  for  the  wife,  thus  making  the  visit, 
especially  to  gardeners  coming  from  remote 
places,  "very  expensive.  During  the  ensuing 
week  tile  charge  for  admission  all  round  is  Is., 
but  it  is  feared  few  gardeners  would  care  to  come 
far  to  see  the  Exhibition  at  so  late  a  period. 
The  proposal  of  the  Dinner  Committee  is  that 
dinner  tickets  shall  not  exceed  5s.  each,  and  that 
gardeners'  wives  would  be  welcomed.  Will  all 
gardeners  who  favour  the  proposed  dinner  kindly 
send  me  a  postcard  to  that  effect  at  an  early 
date.  The  committee  will  then  have  information 
on  which  to  act.  Alex.  Dean,  6S,  Sichmond 
Boad,   Kingston-on-Thames. 

Cross  and  Self-Fertilisation  of  Plants. 

— In  your  leading  article  of  the  Oardeners' 
Olironicle  for  December  2,  1911,  entitled  "  In- 
creased Yields  from  First  Generation  Hybrids," 
you  observe  : — "  As  to  the  scientific  aspect  of 
these  matters  there  is  nothing  to  say,  for  nothing 
is  known."  This,  however,  is  not  quite  correct. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Darwin's  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilisalion  of  Plants  (1876),  nor  of  a  series  of 
articles  analysing  and  criticising  that  work  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1877,  nor  of  my 
paper  on  "  Self-Fertilisation  of  Plants  "  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Novem- 
ber 1,  1877,  pp.  317-398),  nor  in  my'  Orhjin  of 
Floral  Striirtures,  wherein  the  same  subject  is 
discussed  (1888).  The  results  of  experiments 
proved  that  crossing  was  only  a  temporary  stimu- 
lus, that  is,  for  one  or  few  years — as  you  show 
to  be  the  case  with  Maize — so  that,  after  the 
plants  have  been  crossed  for  a  few  generations 
they  lose  their  seed-bearing  power.  As  examples, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Ealing,  once  known  for  his 
Cyclamens,  told  me  that,  after  securing  fine 
plants,  the  seed  failed  ;  so  that  he  always  kept 
a  number  of  the  "  weediest  "  plants,  as  he  called 
them,  wherewith  to  raise  seed,  for  if  not  crossed 
they  seeded  abundantly.  These  he  then  crossed, 
and  so  kept  up  his  standard.  Another  florist 
told  me  by  continually  crossing  Primulas  of  the 
same  kind  h&  lost  the  whole  stock,  for  they 
failed  to  set  seed  at  last !  Darwin's  cultivation 
of  Ipomcea  purpurea  revealed  a  similar  thing.  He 
grew  it   for   ten   generations,    and   he   gives   the 


heights  of  the  crossed  and  self-fertilised  for  every 
yea^-.  Taking  100  as  the  fixed  height  for  the 
"crossed,  the  self-fertilised  show  maxima  and 
minima  ;  but  if  these  are  grouped  by  three  years 
together,  we  find  the  ratio  is  100  :  74.3,  100  :  77.6, 
and  100:81.6;  that  is  to  say,  the  self-fertilised 
were  steadily  gaining  upon  the  heights  of  the. 
crossed  generations.  Dianthus  like  Lobelia  ful- 
gens  is  strongly  protandrous,  but  with  regard  to 
fertility,  "  eight  crossed  plants  produced  21  cap- 
sules, of  which  only  12  contained  seed  averaging 
8.5  per  capsule.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eight 
.self-fertilised  pi'oduced  no  fewer  than  36  capsules, 
with  an  average  of  11  seeds."  This  shows  how 
flowers  readily,  even  if  specially  constructed  for 
cross-fertilisation,  revert  to  the  usual  prolific  con- 
dition of  self-fertilisation.  George  Henslow, 
[Professor  Henslow's  remarks  serve  to  emphasise 
our  statement  that  "  as  to  the  scientific  aspect 
of  sterility  nothing  is  known." — Eds.] 

Judging  at  the    Fruit   Show. — I   am   not 

dismayed  by  the  anger  of  ,-1  Judge  through 
ray  drawing  attention  to  the  unfairness  involved 
by  the  judges'  intermingling  with  the  exhibitors 
during  the  hours  of  staging.  Far  from  being  a 
disappointed  exhibitor,  I  am  a  very  successful 
one,  and  undoubtedly  the  successful  exhibitor  is 
the  proper  person  to  adjudicate  at  any  show,  but 
not  if  he  is  a  competitor  at  the  show  in  which 
he  is  a  judge.  In  my  letter  on  page  310,  I  did  not 
mean  to  reflect  on  any  one  of  the  judges  at  the 
recent  fruit  show.  This  point  was  raised  by 
.-1  Judge  himself,  and  he  appears  to  be  very 
sore  about  it.  Now  he  has  raised  it,  however, 
I  will  ask  him  a  question,  namely,  Why  did  he 
not  see  that  the  awards  made  in  tne  class 
for  "any  other  cooking  variety"  were  not 
altered  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  straight- 
forward to  have  announced,  through  these 
columns,  the  error  of  judgment?  Had  A  Judge 
read  carefully  the  very  plainly-worded  rules  of 
the  R.H.S.  before  adjudicating  at  this  show,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  general  inspection,  he  would, 
without  doubt  have  avoided  this  error  and 
escaped  all  discussion.  As  it  is,  I  think  many 
readers  will  agree  with  me  that  there  was  cause 
for  complaint,  and  A  Judge  must  not  forget 
that  while  he  defends  his  honour  and  integrity, 
he  must,  in  fairness,  consider  the  exhibitor,  who, 
after  having  staged  his  exhibit,  expects  at  least 
to  have  it  judged  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
schedule.      Fair  play. 

1    was   pleased    to   read    A    Judge's 

reply  to  Fairplay ;  but  must  say  that  I  think 
judges  should  not  be  present  whilst  exhibitors 
are  staging  their  exhibits.  We  have  lately  had  a 
show  near  here,  and  while  we  were  putting  up  the 
exhibits  one  of  the  committeemen  and  one  of  the 
judges  were  walking  round  the  room  and  passing 
remarks  on  them.  They  know  the  exhibitors  of 
several  of  the  groups,  and  the  committee  mem- 
ber himself  was  showing  in  some  of  the  classes. 
When  I  am  exhibiting  in  competition,  I  much 
prefer  that  the  judges  should  not  know  to  whom 
the   individual   exhibits   belong.      Xorth   Dorset. 

"  Irish  and  Scottish  Flower  Gardens." 

■ — "  Nothing  is  more  a  Child  of  Art  than  a  Gar- 
den." This  is  the  title  of  one  example  in  a  very 
charming  exhibition  (at  James  Connell  &  Sons' 
gallery,  47,  Old  Bond  Street)  of  "  Flower  Pieces 
and  Gardens  "  done  in  pastels  by  Mary  G.  W. 
Wilson,  a  Scottish  artist,  who  evidently  loves 
her  garden.  She  has  studied  nature  and  art  side 
by  side  and  has  a  control  of  the  technicalities 
of  pastel-painting,  achieving  a  delicacy  and  point 
in  her  delineation  of  flower  forms — which  is  rare 
in  this  medium  of  craftsmanship — as  well  as  the 
brilliance  of  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  it.  In- 
deed, these  pictures  combine  the  excellences  of 
both  oil  and  water  without  being  either.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  "  gardens  "  is  that  of 
"  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow,"  which  conveys 
quite  an  Oriental  impression  as  an  avenue  com- 
posed of  rare  trees,  in  which  the  fan  Palm  pre- 
dominates over  the  lesser  stature  of  the  English 
trees  and  large  masses  of  tropical  plants.  These 
all  speak  for  the  mildness  of  the  Irish  climate. 
One,  "  An  Irish  River  Garden,"  tempts  the  be- 
holder to  set  sail  for  the  Emerald  Isle  at  once. 
Tliese  British  gardens  hold  their  own  even 
against  such  luxuriant  scenes  as  that  "  Venetian 
Garden  "  embowered  in  Wistaria  blossom  which 
affords  Miss  Wilson  such  fine  scope  in  mauves 
and  purples,  lighted  up  by  sunlight  and  con- 
trasted in  shadows.     Delicacy  and  tender  feeling 


for  the  more  intimate  form  and  restrained  colour 
of  wild  flowers  in  soft-toned  daylight  are  shown 
in  several  studies  of  flowers,  such  as  "  Love-in- 
a-Mist,"  that  most  delightful  of  wildlings  in 
colour,  of  palest  blue,  and  of  form  so  graceful. 
And,  again,  in  a  pink  "  Tangle  of  Wild  Roses  " 
and  deep-red  "  Penzance  Briars."  The^e  floral 
pieces  are  interspersed  with  some  excellent  land- 
scapes, among  which  the  Cornfields  tell  the  most 
pleasingly  in  their  lowered  tones  of  pale  gold  and 
grey  shadow.     Mary  L.  Breahell. 

Greengages  not  Fruiting.— A  Frankfort 
correspondent  writes  to  say  that  the  failure  of 
Greengage  trees  to  fruit  has  been  noticed  in 
Germany,  and  attributed  not  to  the  absence  of 
other  varieties  of  Plums  near  them  to  insure 
cross-fertilisation,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  trees- 
were  grafted.  Those  grown  from  suckers,  he  re- 
marks, have  fruited  well,  and,  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  such  trees  alone  are  now  being  planted. 
But  if,  as  I  believe,  all  Greengage  trees  in  Eng- 
land have  been  raised  from  buds  or  grafts,  while 
some  fruit  fairly  and  others  very  little,  there  is 
still  some  mystery  to  be  explained,  though  it 
may  be  the  case  that  the  trees  generally  would 
have  fruited  better  if  they  had  been  raised  fron> 
suckers.     A  Southern  Grower. 
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Scientific  Committee. 

December  5. — Present:  IMr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  F.R.S.,  Messrs.  G.  Gordon,  A.  Worsley, 
W.  Fawcett,  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  O'Brien,  W.  C. 
Worsdell,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

The  late  Mr.  James  Douglas. — It  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  convey  a  vote  of  condolence- 
to  Mrs.  Douglas  on  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scientific  Committee. 

Double  Odontoglossum  crisjnan. — Mr.  GtiRNEY 
Wilson,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jensen,  showed  a 
double  flower  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The 
two  outer  whorls  were  normal,  but  the  stamens 
had  apparently  developed  and  become  petaloid. 
The  plant  showed  the  same  peculiarity  each- 
year. 

Gall  on  Biheg  alpinum. — Dr.  Rendle  exhibited 
a  branch  of  Ribes  alpinum  from  a  place  near 
Grantham,  having  large  numbers  of  black 
galls  upon  it  about  f  inch  to  1  inch  long  so- 
numerous  that  the  whole  bore  a  superficial  re- 
semblance to  a  small  branch  of  Larch  bearing 
numerous  small  cones.  The  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  these  galls  was  unknown. 

Uncommon  fruit. — Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  ex- 
hibited a  ripe  fruit  of  Holboellia  latifolia 
(Stauntonia  latifolia)  from  a  wall  at  Somerleyton 
Hall,  where  it  had  not  been  known  to  fruit 
before. 

.Aberrations  of  Saxifraga  ligulata. — Mr.  W.  C. 
Worsdell  showed  specimens  of  leaves  from  % 
plant  of  Saxifraga  ligulata  at  Kew  which,  season- 
after  season  in  the  autumn,  produces  leaves  of 
ascidia  form  and  developed  in  different  degrees. 
Many  of  the  leaves  showed  cresting  as  well. 

Violets  with  branched  peduncles. — Mr.  Wors- 
dell also  exhibited  Violets  with  branched 
peduncles  from  Mr.  Williams.  The  specimens 
were  sometimes  branched  low  down  and  some- 
times so  near  the  flower,  that  two  double  flowers 
were  developed   almost  touching  one  another. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

December  11. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  S.W.,  on  this  date.  Mr. 
Thomas  Winter  occupied  the  chair. 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  48  for  the  year. 

A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  State  In- 
surance Bill,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  circular 
letter  relative  to  the  above  Bill  be  sent  to  all 
members. 

It  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  that  the  amount 
of  sick  pay  disbursed  during  the  past  montb 
amounted  to  £58  9s. 


December  16,  1911.] 
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MANCHESTER   AND   NORTH   OF 
ENGLAND   ORCHID. 

November  30. — Committee  prexevt :  Rev.  .T. 
Crombleholme  I  in  the  Chair)  ;  and  Jlessrs.  R. 
Ashworth,  W.  R.  Lee,  C.  Parker,  H.  Thorp.  A. 
Warburton,  Z.  A.  Ward,  J.  Cypher,  J.  Evans, 
W.  Holmes,  A.  J.  Keeling,  D.  McLeod,  and  H. 
Arthur  (secretary). 

W.  R.  Lee,  Ksq.,  Heywood  (gr.  Mr.  Wood- 
house),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Jledal  for  a 
miscellaneous  group,  amongst  which  were  noticed 
some  fine  Odontoglossums. 

R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
Gilden),  was  also  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal 
for  an  effective  exhibit,  the  more  noteworthy 
plants  being   given   under   '"  Awards  of  Merit." 

Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  Northenden  (gr.  W. 
Weatherbv).  staged  a  good  group  for  which  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  ;  a  magnificent  plant 
of  Odontoglo.ssum  Charlesworthii,  "  Ward's 
var.,"  with  a  branched  spike  6  feet  long,  Lycaste 
Skinneri  "  alba,"  and  Oncidium  tigrinum  were 
noticed  in  this  e.xhibit. 

Col.  J.  Rutherford,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr. 
Mr.  Lupton),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for 
Odontoglossums  in  variety,  including  a  fine 
plant  of  0.  ardentissimum  "  zanthotes,"  O.  exi- 
meum  "  Rutherfordianum,"  Cattleya  labiata 
and  hybrids,  Cypripedium  "  Bonar  Law  "  (J. 
Howes  X  Acta;us),  several  plants  of  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  and  a  batch  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majus. 

Rev.  J.  Crombleholme,  Claytonle-Moors  (gr. 
Mr.  Marshall),  staged  a  group  of  Cypripediums, 
for  which  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Mr. 
Dalgleish),  was  also  awarded  a  Bronze  ^ledal  for 
a  group  of  Cypripediums,  the  iiisigne  section 
being  represented  by  fine  examples  of  Harefield 
Hall,  King  Edward  VII.,  Clara  Measures,  Barry- 
anum  and  Bohnofianum. 

J.  McCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  ^U.  Holmes), 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  mixed  group 
of  Cattleyas,  La?lio-Catt!eyas,  Cypripediums,  and 
several  plants  of  Oncidium  Rogersii. 

G.  H.  Peace,  Esq.,  Monton  Grange  (gr.  Mr. 
Mace),  .showed  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  for 
which  a  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded. 

Wm.  Thomi'SON,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Medsil 
for  a  small  but  intere.sting  group,  showing  Cypri- 
pediums Harri-Leeanuni,  Golden  Gem,  Our 
King  (Harefield  Hall  X  Niobe),  and  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  sweet-scented  Oncidium  cheiro- 
phorum. 

J.  J.  Holden,  Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), staged  several  choice  albino  Cattleyas  and 
a  remarkable  Odontoglossum  X  "  Bronze 
Dragon." 

R.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher),  staged  several  novelties  in  Odontoglos- 
sums which  received   awards. 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rann  Lee,  Rainhill  (gr. 
Mr.  Morgan),  staged  Cypripedium  Lceanum  var. 
"  Mcna." 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  composed 
principally  of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford, 
were  also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  collection 
of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged 
Cypripediums  Thalia  var.  "  splendens,"  Gra- 
trixse  and  Alabaster. 

Mr.  D.  McLeod,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  showed 
Cypripedium  Seymourie  (Leeanum  Clinkaberry- 
anum  x  l-'airrieaiium).  C.  ActiPus  revoluta,  C. 
triumphans,  C.  vcxillarium,  C.  Zena,  C.  Craveni- 
anum,  and  several  seedlings. 

Messrs.  Stuakt  Low  &  Co.,  Middlesex,  staged 
several  choice  Cattleyas,  one  named  "  Rhoda  " 
being  very  fine. 

Mr.  H.  Arthur,  Blaclcburn,  staged  Cypripe- 
diums Laura  Kimball,  Sanders,  Chantinii  Lin- 
dciiii,  and  Aberdeen. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Odonloqlofitum.    crinpum     lar.     "  Jiilseis"    a 

heavilybiotched  round  flower;   O.    "Thais,"   a 

hybrid  of  uncertain  parentage ;  both  from  W.  R. 

Lee,  Esq. 


Cattleya  lioehrsiana  "As7iworlh's  var.,"  a 
large  flower  of  good  colour;  C.  "Gildenii" 
( Hiirdijana  x  Alti'jijic  liaphacJ),  a  beautiful 
hybrid ;  both  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  Our  King  (Harefield  Hall  X 
Xiobe),  from  Wm.  Thompson,  Esq..  a  fine,  bold 
flower,  the  Harefield  Hall  parent  predominating. 

Odonto'jlosium  X  Bronze  Dragon,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Odontoglossums  yet  seen ;  the 
flowers  are  Sj  inches  across  and  coloured  all  over 
a  delightful  shade  of  pink  or  "  crushed  Straw- 
berry "  ;  Cattleya  lahiata  "  alhane.Tens  "  ; 
both  from  J.  J.  Holden,  Esq. 

Aw.iRDs  OF  Merit. 
Odon(o(/los.''um  x  flarmaches,  0.  X  Lai;>,  Mil- 
tonia  Leopoldii  "  nobiUor,"  a  very  fine  flower  of 
good  colour,  and  Cattleya  lahiata  "  Virgin 
Queen,"  all  from  W.  R.  Lee,  Esq.  Odontoglox- 
sum  cri.^2)um  "  Rosemoxint,"  a  well-formed, 
evenly-marked  flower;  0.  eximeum  var. 
"  A^uhian,"  of  very  deep  colour;  and  Vand<i 
ccerulea  "alba,"  a  rather  small  flower,  with 
pure-white  segments  and  lip  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour.  These  were  from  R.  Ashworth,  Esq. 
Cypripedium  Corneyanum  rar.  "  Marie 
Louise,"  C.  Ahibiade.^  "  ]Vard'.<'  rnc,"  and  C. 
Jam(.<  Kenwick  (Harefield  Hall  and  Actajus), 
all  from  Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq.  G.  Bonar  Laic  (J. 
Howes  X  Actieus),  a  very  neat  flower,  show- 
ing the  characters  of  both  parents,  from 
Col.  Rutherford.  M.P.  Lalio-Cattleya  Captain 
Slark-ie  (L.-C.  Eudora  X  C.  labiata),  from  J. 
ilcCjUiTNEY,  Esq.  Cypripedium  hybrid,  of  un- 
known parentage,  shown  by  Wm.  Thompson, 
Esq.  Cattleya  O'Brieniana  alba,  from  .J.  J. 
Holden,  Esq.  C>donloglos'<um  Mrs.  II.  B.  Irv- 
ing (Lanibeauianum  x  Pescatorei  Duchess  of 
Westminster),  a  fine,  well-coloured  flower; 
Cattleya  Mrs.  Frank  Tlurndell  (Trianiae  X 
Iris),  and  Sophro-Lalia  Miss  Kdith  d'Abrew 
(Etonensis  x  Iris),  all  from  R.  Le  Doux,  Esq. 
Cypripedium  Leeanum  var  "  Mono,"  a  fine 
flower  of  uncertain  parentage,  from  H.  J. 
Bromilow,  Esq.  C.  Mrs.  Alice  Walmsley. 
a  dark  flower  of  good  shape,  with  a  band 
of  white  all  around  the  dorsal  seual,  from  Jas. 
Walmsley,  Esq.  C.  Ilitrhensa  giyanteum  and 
C'-.  magnificum,  both  fine  forms,  from  A.  J. 
Keeling  &  Sons.  C.  Seymnuro'  (Leeanum 
Clinkaberryanum  X  Fairrieanum),  from  Mr.  D. 
McLeod.  

CARDIFF   HORTICULTURAL. 

November  29. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Cardiff  and  County  Horticultural  S<3ciety 
was  held  on  the  above  date.  The  Chair- 
man, Mr.  S.  Medhurst,  in  presenting  the  an- 
nual report,  stated  that  it  was  not  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  desired,  and  it  would  have 
been  almo.st  disastrous  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  generosity 
of  friends  of  the  society.  The  balance  to  the  bad 
would  probablv  then  have  been  considerably 
over  £100,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  £34.  With 
regard  to  1912,  Mr.  Godfrey  L.  Clark  had 
con.sented  to  be  the  president  of  the  society. 
The  following  officers  were  elected : — Mr. 
Gilbert  Robertson,  chairman;  Mr.  Victor  E. 
Brukewich,  vice-chairman;  Mr.  E.  J.  August, 
hon.  treasurer;  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Bailey,  secre- 
tary; and  Messrs.  J.  Percy  Mountjoy  and  Co., 
auditors;  Messrs.  J.  Hugh-Howell  and  W. 
Edward  Horley  were  added  to  the  executive 
committee,  other  members  of  which,  and  the 
general  committee,   were  re-elected. 


LEEDS    PROFESSIONAL    GARDENERS' 
FRIENDLY    BENEFIT. 

December  5.  -'I'lio  yearly  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel, 
Leeds,  on  this  date.  The  principal  business  was 
the  completing  of  arrangements  for  the  annual 
dinner  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Donoghue  presided  over  a  well-attended 
meeting.  The  officers  were  elected  as  follow  : — 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  Allinson,  Roundhay  Park; 
vice  chairman,  Sir.  C.  Lewis,  Oakwood,  Leeds; 
treasurer,  Mr.  John  Franklin  ;  and  secretary,  Mr. 
Geo.  Carver. 

A  statement  of  accounts  will  be  published  on 
the  31st  inst. 


SCOTTISH     HORTICULTURAL. 

Dece.mber  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  association  was  held  in  the  Goold  Hall, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Mr.  Massie,  the  presi- 
dent, presided,  and  there  was  an  attendance  of 
120  members. 

A  lecture  with  lantern  illustrations  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thos.  Anderson,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
Edinburgh,  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  on  "  Insects  and  Flower  Pollina- 
tion."    The  lecture  was  much  appreciated. 

The  exhibits  were: — New  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums Miss  Callander  (creamy-white),  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Eyre,  Jliss  E.  L.  Cowan,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cowan, 
from  Mr.  Wm.  C;.  Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle, 
Bonnyrigg ;  new  single  Chrysanthemums  Lady 
Helen  and  another  seedling  "variety  (un-namedf. 
from  Mr.  D.  McLean,  Raith,  Kirkcaldy ;  col- 
lection of  Chrysanthemums  from  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  Distress  Committee's  F.\r.m  at 
JIurieston,  shown  by  Jlr.  Cairns ;  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  Christmas  Roses,  from  IMr.  Charles 
Comfort,  Davidson's  Jlains ;  and  a  vase  of 
Chrysanthemum  Felton's  Favourite,  from  Mr. 
James  Bruce,  Davidson's  Mains.  A  First-class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  Chrysanthemum  Sliss 
Callander  and  Certificates  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  G. 
F.   Eyre  and   Miss  E.   L.   Cowan. 

The  convener  of  the  Finance  Committee  stated 
that  there  was  a  balance  to  the  good  of  ap- 
proximately £25  on  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
accounts,  which  was  very  satisfactory,  consider- 
ing the  bad  state  of  the  weather  on  the  first 
and  second  days  of  the  show.  It  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  three  days  show  in  1912,  the  dates  to  be 
November   14,   15  and   16. 

The  following  ofl^ice-bearers  were  nominated 
for  the  se-ssion  1912  : — Hon.  president,  Captain 
Archibald  Stirling,  of  Keir,  Dunblane,  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Bart.  ;  president,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Massie  (for  re-election) ;  vice-presidents, 
.Messrs.  J.  Phillips  and  D.  W.  Thomson.  There 
were  11  nominations  for  seven  vacancies  in  the 
council. 

The  annual  business  meeting  will  take  place 
on  January  16,  1912,  when  the  office-bearers  for 
the  year  will  be  elected,  and  the  revised  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  will  be  submitted  to  the 
members   for   their   acceptance. 

It  was  intimated  that  Captain  Stirling  had  in- 
vited the  members  to  visit  Keir  in  1912,  and  the 
invitation  was  cordially  accepted. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

LECTURK   i;V    .Ml!.    ARTHUR   SUTTON. 

December  5. — On  this  date  the  usual  monthly 
dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Wind.sor.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presided,  and 
there  were  prc.<ent  about  50  members  and  guests, 
including   ladies. 

After  the  dinner  a  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  J. P.,  V.M.H.,  entitled 
'■  Four  Hundred  Miles  on  Horseback  East  and 
West  of  the  Jordan."  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  100  beautifully  coloured  views 
of  the  "Lebanon,  Gilead,  Basham,  Moab,  and 
Southern  Pakstine,  and  was  intensely  interesting, 
as  most  of  the  views  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Sutton  himself,  who  described  them  in  detail, 
relating  the  difficulties  and  adventures  which 
were  encountered  on  the  journey,  together  with 
the  habits,  customs,  and  industries  of  the 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict traversed  by  him  and  his  party,  who 
travelled  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons. 

As  Palestine  is  only  about  150  miles  from  north 
to  south,  the  first  slide  represented  a  map  of  that 
country,  upon  which  Mr.  Sutton  indicated  tho 
tortuous  route  which  made  up  the  400  miles 
traversed,  embracing  the  many  points  of  salient 
interest  which  the  plan  included.  As  the  sceiv..- 
of  innumerable  scriptural  references,  Mr.  Sutton 
increased  the  interest  of  most  of  the  slides  by 
briefly  alluding  to  these,  indicating  now  and  then 
how  a  visit  to  the  actual  localities  dissipated 
critical  doubts  which  had  been  raised  on  biblical 
statements.  The  many  magnificent  ruins  of 
ancient  temples  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  still  older 
periods,  which  indicate  the  presence  at  some  time 
or  other  of  great  populations  in  districts  that  are 
now  deserts,  were  shown  on  the  screen  to  great 
advantage,  and  among  these  undoubtedly  the 
most  curious  and  intei-esting  were  those  of 
Deraa.  Here  there  are  at  least  four  cities  super- 
posed the  one  above  the  other.  The  present 
Arab  buildings  are  founded  upon  a  Greco-Roman 
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city,  which  in  its  turn  stands  on  the  remains  of 
a  still  older  one  in  which  bevelled  stones  are 
used,  whilst  below  these  three  there  is  a  troglo- 
dyte city  entirely  excavated  in  the  native  rock, 
the  subterranean  residence  of  King  Og.  This 
subterranean  city  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
streets  with  shops  and  houses  and  a  market  place, 
but  it  is  hardly  safely  accessible  to  foreigners. 
A  reference  to  the"  Dead  Sea  related  to 
the  curious  fact  that  it  lay  no  less  than 
1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forms  the  lowest  lying  body  of  water  on  the 
earth's  surface.  It  was  computed  that  about  six 
million  tons  of  water  pour  into  it  daily,  the  whole 
of  which  is  evaporated,  as  there  is  no  obvious 
outlet ;  its  excessive  saltness  is  therefore  the  out- 
come of  accumulation  from  the  Jordan  of  the 
minute  quantity  of  salt  in  its  waters.  From  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Jerusalem  there  is  a  rise  of  nearly 
4,000  feet,  as  that  city  is  about  2,500  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  Jerusalem  of  Christ's  time  lies 
about  100  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  city, 
and  in  this  connection  and  others  the  lecturer 
alluded  to  and  showed  some  slides  of  the  valuable 
work  effected  by  the  "  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,"  which  has  now  been  busy  for  45  years  in 
bringing  to  light  the  many  buried  treasures  of 
Palestine. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  lecture,  Sir  Chas. 
Watson,  Chairman  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  offered  some  re- 
marks, and  referred  in  highly  appreciative  terms 
to  the  lecture  and  views. 

Particulars  of  membership  of  the  club  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Hotel 
Windsor.  Westminster. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWERING 
CARNATION. 

December  5. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  this  date.  The  meeting  was  preceded 
by  a  dinner,  at  which  about  30  members  and 
friends  were  present,  including  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Brunton,  W.  E.  Wallace,  W.  H.  Page,  H.  F. 
Mason,  G.  W.  Leak.  W.  Wells,  junr.,  L.  J. 
Cook,  and  the  Rev.   J.  Jacob. 

The  first  business  of  the  annual  meeting  v^as 
the  consideration  of  the  annual  report,  which 
was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hawes. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  report  : — 
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Square,  on  December  13,  1910,  and  the  spring  show  at  the 
Boval  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  May  2  and  3,  1911. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  amateur  members  residing  at  a 
distance  of  over  ."iO  miles  from  T,ondon.  and  who  do  not 
compete  in  other  classes,  your  committee  introduced  a 
special  section  in  which  they  provide  vases  and  stage  the 
liowers. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Society  having  proved  such  a  great 
success  during  the  preceding  year,  your  committee  decided 
to  continue  its  publication  in  1911  in  a  larger  and  im- 
proved form. 

A  steady  increase  of  membership  has  taken  place.  The 
roll  of  active  members  on  October  31,  1910,  was  272:  on 
October  31,  1911,  301. 

The  series  of  trials  undertaken  by  the  Society  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  suitability  of  the  perpetual-Bowering  Car- 
nation as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  open  border,  were 
again  conducted  in  Regent's  Park,  and  extended  to  St. 
John's  Wood,  Hampstead,  and  other  centres.  Full  reports 
of  these  trials  will  appear  in  the   Year  ^ook  for  1912. 

The  steps  taken  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  ensure 
that  no  varieties  raised  in  the  British  Isles  would  be  con- 
sidered for  certificate  or  award  nnless  registered  have 
proved  most  successful.  The  total  number  of  British- 
raised  varieties  registered  to  date  has  reached  the  large 
number  of  84. 

Your  committee  were  fortunate  in  arranging  with 
Messrs.  J.  S.  Brunton,  C.  Engelmann,  and  W.  E.  Wallace, 
who  were  visiting  America,  to  represent  the  Society  at  the 
Horticultural  Congress  at  Boston.  U.S.A.,  and  the  annual 
meeting  and  show  of  the  American  Carnation  Society,  in 
March,  1911. 

Your  committee  is  further  pleased  to  report  that  a 
working  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  American 
Carnation  Society  in  regard  to  preventing  the  duplicati'on 
of  the  names  of  varieties  raised  both  here  and  in  the 
United  States,  which  it  is  anticipated  should,  prevent  con- 
fusion in  nomenclature  in  the  future. 

On  behalf  of  this  Society,  a  donation  of  10  dollars  has 
been  made  to  the  fund  which  is  being  raised  by  the 
American  Carnation  Society  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fred  Doiner,  whose  great  work  on  behalf  of 
Carnations  is  so  well  known  and  so  greatly  appreciated. 
The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  raise  a  sum  suOicient  to  estab- 
lish a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  annnal'y  at  the  American 
shows  for  the  best  new  variety  of  Carnation  exhibited. 

Your  committee  is  pleased  to  record  that  the  directors 
of  the  Royal  International  Horticultural  Exliibition,  1912, 
have  made  excellent  provision  for  perpetual-flowering  Car- 
nations, and  have  pr-actically  adopted  the  whole  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  your  committee  in  the  classes  where 
gold  medals  presented  by  this  Society  are  offered.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Brunton  and  Mr.  Hayward  Matbias  are  the  Society's 
;  representatives  on  the  general  committee  of  the  Ro.val 
International  Exhibition. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  formally 
moved  by  the  Chairman,  who  briefly  outlined 
the  worl?  of  the  Society. 


The  Hon.  Treasurer  read  the  financial  state- 
ment, and  this,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
committee,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated. 

It  was  decided  to  increase  the  general  commit- 
tee from  18  to  30  members,  eight  to  form  a 
quorum,  and  ten  to  retire  annually. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  Society  since  its 
formation,  and  conjointly  with  Mr.  Hawes  for 
the  past  two  years,  regretting  that  he  was  un- 
able to  attend,  owing  to  severe  illness,  and  was 
therefore  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  Mr. 
Hawes  was  asked  to  write  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  expressing  sympathy  and  hopes  for  a 
speedy  recovery. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  -was  again  elected 
president ;  the  vice-presidents  were  also  re- 
elected, with  the  addition  of  Messrs.  H. 
Mathias  and  F.  C.  Harwood.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Brimton  was  re-elected  chairman,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Wallace  vice-chairman,  i\Ir.  L.  J.  Cook  hon. 
treasurer,  and  Jlr.  E.  F.  Hawes  hon.  secretary 
and  show  superintendent. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA. 

December  8. — Connnittee  meetings  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
at  2  p.m.,  followed  by  a  dinner  at  6  p.m.,  and 
a  conference  in  the  evening,  provided  a  busy  day's 
work  for  the  members  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on 
this  date. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  was  attended  by  close  upon 
100  of  the  members :  the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Leak, -presided.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  referred  to  the 
serious  illness  of  Mr.  William  Deal,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  him  express- 
ing the  sympathy  of  the  meeting.  The  Chairman 
submitted  the  committee's  annual  report  and 
financial  statement,  from  which  w-textract  the 
following  details  : —  j9 

The  year  1911  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  the  Society. 
Quite  early  in  the  year  difficulties  arose  in  connection  with 
the  formation  and  election  of  the  Floral  Committee,  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  rul&^  governing  these 
matters,  or  for  tlie  guidance  of  the  Committee  when  elected. 
Eventually  rules  were  adopted  by  a  special  general  meet- 
ing, and  under  these  rules  the  FloraJ  Committee  for  the 
year  was  elected. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of 
its  Trials  Superintendent,  Mr.  Charles  Foster. 

A  record  for  the  accession  of  new  members  has  been 
established,  no  fewer  than  o03  having  joined  during  the 
year.  The  membcitih;p  shows  a  considerable  increase,  over 
1,'I00  now;  standing  on  the  books,  notwithstanding  losses 
from  various  causes  amounting  to  140.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  near  future  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
Society  by  withholding  the  Annual,  and  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  exhibition,  until  the  annual  subscription 
has  been  paid.  Societies  in  affiliation  now  number  125.  an 
increase  of  16  for  the  year. 

The  Society  is  in  a  sound  financial  position,  as  £150 
are  on  deposit,  and  a  cash  balance  is  again  carried  for- 
ward. The  profit  balance  on  the  year's  work  is  not  so 
large  as  last  year,  and  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  increased 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  extra  printing  and  postage  incurred  by  .several 
special  meetings,  and  the  grant  of  ^':5  to  the  Inteinaticnal 
Horticultural   EvhiHtian  of  1912. 

There  were  260  Novelty  Trials  and  eight  Purity  Trials. 
Greater  space  was  rroWded  this  year,  and  shading  was 
afforded  the  orange  and  salmon  varieties. 

Attendance  at  the  show  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  and 
the  receipts  at  the  gate  amounted  to  £il,  as  compared 
with  £65  8s.  6d.  in  1910.  The  exlrbition  for  19)2  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday, July  9  and  10. 

The  second  Sweet  Pea  Conference,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  on  December  11.  PIO.  was  an   unqualified  success. 

The  popularity  of  the  Annval  steadily  increases. 

The  forthcoming  Schedule  of  Prizes  will  be  distinct  from 
its  predecessor?  in  several  waiTS.  Classes  for  specified 
varieties  have  been  entirely  emitted,  and  novelties  provided 
for  in  liberal  fashion.  The  district  clastes  are  a  quite  new 
feature,  as  also  are  the  classes  for  new  sesdlings  and  for 
fiowcrs  with  di  iible  standards. 

Diirin.  Ill'  ~'.ir  1912  the  great  horticultural  event  will 
li.    t        I    ;.  n;il  Horticultural  Exhibition.    Our  Scciety 

I  -  '         t:25  towards  the  expenses,  will  present  one 

(1  1.1  a  I  I  \  ^lUer  Medals,  and  has  guaranteed  a  further 
.i.'l:>  in  tt;e  cwiiL  of  financial  loss. 

The  balance  sheet  showed  a  total  income  of 
i3932  15s.  4d.,  including  £335  lis.  Id.  subscrip- 
tions for  1911;  balance  from  1910  of  £128 
IBs.  9d.,  and  bank  deposit  £100.  The  heaviest 
item  of  expenditure  was  £213  4s.  for  printing 
and  stationery. 

There  was  "some  discussion  with  regard  -to  the 
withholding  of  tickets  from  the  members  until 
their  annual  subscriptions  were  paid,  but  on  the 
proposition  of  ]Mr.  Cuthbertson,  the  report  was 
adopted  as  printed.  Regarding  the  financial 
statement,  Mr.  Walter  P.  \Vright  drew  attention 
to  the  very  large  expenditure  for  printing,  posting, 
and  stationery,  observing  that,  in  view  of  the 
extra  trials  this  vear,  it  behoved  the  members  to 


practise  the  strictest  economy.  He  proposed  that 
a  small  sub-committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  matter.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Harvey.  Mr.  Wright's  suggestion,  however,  was 
not  adopted,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  items 
were  not  unreasonable,  especially  in  view  of  the 
extra  number  of  meetings  that  had  been  held  this 
year  and  the  drafting  of  rules,  forms,  etc.,  all 
necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  postage.' 
The  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  said  that  the 
lowest  tender  submitted  for  printing  was  ac- 
cepted. The  financial  report  was  thereupon 
adopted  without  further  discussion.  The  meet- 
ing then  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  retiring  president.  Lady  North- 
cliffe,  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Jlr.  Hush  Dick- 
son, accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Leak, 
the  retiring  chairman,  was  also  thanked  for  his 
services,  and  presented  with  the  special  gold 
medal  of  the  Society.  The  medal  was  handed, 
amidst  applause,  to  Mr.  Leak  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,  who  referred  to  the  kindness  and- 
great  tact  shown  by  Mr.  Leak  at  the  committee 
meetings,  and  especially  in  reconciling  differences 
of  opinion.  It  was  all  the  more  pleasure,  said  Mr. 
Breadmoi-e,  to  have  the  privilege  of  proposing  the 
vote  of  thanks,  as  he  was  afraid  he  himself  had 
been  rather  prominent  in  the  discussions.  Mr. 
Roliert  Sydenham  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Horace  Wright,  elected  president  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  was  re- 
elected amidst  enthusiasm,  and  asked  to  accept 
the  sum  of  70  guineas  as  an  honorarium.  The 
treasurer.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  was  also  re- 
elected. Mr.  Unwin  proposed  the  election  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Stevenson  to  the  post  of  chairman  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  this  was  carried  unani- 
mously and  with  applause. 

Alteration  of  Rules. 
The  next  business  before  the  meeting  was  the 
consideration  of  a  revision  of  the  rules  as  proposed 
by  the  General  Committee,  a  subject  which 
caused  a  long  discussion.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  Rule  4.  referring  to  the  privilege  of 
the  members,  should  have  added  "  and  to  a  copy 
of  the  Annual  and  schedule."  Some  ai-gued  that 
no  membei's  should  be  sent  a  ticket,  nor  the 
Annual  or  schedule,  until  his  subscription  be  paid, 
but  this  v/as  considered  an  unwise  policy,  and  the 
rule  was  adopted  as  it  stood  and  without  the 
committee's  recommended  addition.  The  Rules  8 
and  9,  relating  to  the  Floral  Committee,  caused 
the  keenest  discussion.  In  both  cases,  the  Gen- 
eral Purposes  Committee  submitted  alterations, 
whilst  there  were  other  propositions  in  the  names 
of  members.  As  Rule  8  was  considered  to  be 
more  or  less  governed  by  Rule  9,  it  was  decided 
to  consider  Rule  9  first.  Rule  9  reads :  "  The 
Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  nine  members  of  the  Society 
irrespective  of  whether  they  be  amateurs  or 
traders."  The  General  Committee  proposed  to 
add  the  words  "  anyone  sending  a  novelty  or 
novelties  to  the  trials,  or  having  any  interest 
as  raiser  or  distributor  in  any  novelty  or  novel- 
ties sent,  or  who  is  in  the  employ  of  such  raiser 
or  distributor,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
Floral  Committee  while  such  novelties  are  under 
trial.  Should  a  vacancy  arise  under  this  rule, 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  shall  have  power 
to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  the  substitute  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  the  following  year."  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  stated  that  the  proposed 
amendment  was  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Vernon  Hill  and  Mr.  George 
Gordon  adopted  the  same  attitude  in  their 
speeches.  Mr.  Walter  Wright  considered  that  it 
was  undesirable  for  any  person  having  any  finan- 
cial interest  in  a  variety  to  adjudicate  upon  it  at  ■ 
the  trials,  and  said  thai  there  was  a  deep  feeling 
among  the  members  in  favour  of  some  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Floral  Committee.  Cap- 
tain Ashworth  supported  Mr.  Wright.  ]\Ir.  Cuth- 
bertson opposed  the  recommendation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
stated  that  the  proposed  alteration  was  only  car- 
ried by  a  small  majority.  If  the  committee's  re- 
commendations were  adopted,  he  considered  that 
the  Society  would  lose  some  of  the  best  expert 
opinion  for  ever.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
classification  of  varieties  should  follow  alpha- 
betical order,  and  that  one-third  of  the  com- 
mitteemen, consisting  of  members  receiving  tho 
fewest  number  of  votes,  should  retire  annually. 
Also  that  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee  in- 
terested in  a  novelty  should  retire  when  that  par- 
ticular variety  was  being  adjudicated  upon,  as  is 
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the  practice  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  other 
societies.  Mr.  Wright,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
at  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  agreed  to  support 
Mr.  Cuthbertson's  proposals.  Several  other 
amendments  were  proposed,  and  the  Chairman 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  feeling  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Cuthbertson's  proposition  (1)  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Floral  Committee  having  any  interest 
in  a  novelty  should  retire  from  the  committee 
when  the  variety  was  under  consideration  was 
dtfeated,  but  the  suggestion  that  one-third 
cf  the  members  should  retire  annually  was 
adopted  and  tacked  on  to  Ruk  8.  All  the  other 
amendments  were  lost,  including  the  proposal  by 
the  General  Committee,  and  Rule  9  was  passed 
as  it  stood,  without  amendment,  by  a  majority 
of  50  to  6.  It  was  explained  that  with  reference 
to  members  of  the  floral  Committee  retiring 
when  a  variety  they  were  interested  in  was  under 
consideration,  things  worked  better  under  the  old 
system.  If  a  member  voted  for  a  variety  he 
was  interested  in,  his  vote  was  disallowed.  If 
he  retired,  he  proclaimed  to  the  others  whose 
variety  it  w^as.  Rule  8  was  next  considered,  and 
it,  was  passed,  after  a  considerable  discussion,  as 
it  stood,  with  Mr.  Cuthbertson's  rider  that  one- 
third  of  the  members  (those  receiving  the  fewest 
number  of  votes)  shall  retire  annually,  and  shall 
not  be  ehgible  for  election  the  foOowing  year. 
The  rule  relating  to  trials  was  next  considered, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  second  trial  would  be 
held  at  Burbage,  Hinckley,  under  the  chai'ge  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hurst.  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison  advocated 
the  holding  of  this  second  trial  further  north,  as 
he  considered  that  Hinckley  was  quite  unsuitable 
for  a  northern  trial,  being  scarcely  in  the  Mid- 
lands. He  had  come  prepared  to  offer  a  suitable 
trial  ground  in  his  di.strict  (Ulverston).  and  was 
surprised  that  the  matter  had  been  already  set- 
tled. The  Chairman  stated  that,  although  no  defi- 
nite arrangement  had  been  come  to  with  regard 
to  the  Hinckley  trials,  the  committee  felt  itself 
more  or  less  bound  to  accept  Jlr.  Hurst's  offer, 
but  it  would  be  pleased  to  go  further  north, 
the  difficulty  being  to  obtain  a  suitable  trial 
ground.  In"  any  case,  Mr.  Harrison  might  be 
assured  that  his  proposition  would  be  favourably 
considered  for  the  northern  trials  in  1913.  The 
committee's  proposition  in  regard  to  Rule  14, 
providing  for  Awards  of  Merit  being  made  to 
novelties  as  well  as  First-class  Certificates,  was 
adopted,  and  Rule  22  made  to  read  "  The  Floral 
Committee  shall  indicate  the  three  varieties  it 
considers  best  in  each  colour  class,  and  shall  place 
then)  in  alphabetical  order." 

The  Dinner. 
With  the  close  of  the  annual  general  meeting  at 
six  o'clock,  about  three  do?.,n  members  adjourned 
to  dinner.  Hard  work  for  four  hours  had  given 
them  excellent  appetites.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 
who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  at  the  previous  gathering,  occupied  the 
Chair,  and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  F.  .7.  Chit- 
tenden, G.  W.  Leak,  W.  Weeks,  R.  Hallam,  G. 
Gordon,  G.  H.  Mackereth,  F.  J.  Harrison,  W. 
Cuthbertson,  H.  Smith,  T.  Stevenson,  A.  Mal- 
colm, A.  E.  Hallam,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob,  and 
others.  The  only  toasts  were  "The  King  and 
Queen,"  and  "The  Continued  Prosperity  of  the 
Society."  The  Chairman  moved  both  in  brief, 
well-considered  words,  and  the  latter  was  clo- 
qtiently  responded  to  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison,  of 
Ulverston. 

The  CoNtERENCE. 

At  7.30  the  conference  was  opened  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Leak  as  Chairman,  and  it  was  between  9.30 
and  10  p.m.  before  the  company,  numbering 
nearly  70  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
dispersed. 

The  first  paper  was  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Chittenden,  F.L.S.,  of  Wisley  Laboratory,  and 
it  was  entitled  "  Diseases  of  Sweet  Peas."  Mr. 
Chittenden  did  not  read  the  whole  of  his  essay, 
but  effectively  covered  the  subject  in  the  form  of 
a  chatty  lecture.  Passing  allusion  was  made  to 
the  insect  enemies,  but  interest  and  attention 
concentrated  upon  mildew  and  streak  respec- 
tively. Mildew  is  well  known  as  a  parasite  on 
many  plants,  including  culinary  Peas  as  well  as 
Sweet  Peas,  and  is  preventable  in  many  instances' 
by  sound  cultural  methods,  and,  being  superficial, 
succumbs  to  dressings  of  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
spraying  with  liver  of  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  1 
ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water.  In  plants  show- 
ing streak  Mr.   Chittenden  invariably  found  the 


fungus  Thielavia  basicola,  but  he  could  suggest  no 
cure.  He  spoke  with  a  deep  note  of  regret  when 
explaining  how  he  had  failed  time  after  time  in 
inducing  the  fungus  to  grow  on  plants  in  sterilised 
soil,  and  exulted  in  the  fact  that  when  he  had 
over-watered  a  portion  of  the  plants  in  a  further 
experiment  the  inoculation  was  a  real  success. 
This  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only 
plants  which  had  suffered  a  check  at  some  period 
of  their  progress  which  were  likely  to  be  seriously 
affected,  if  they  were  affected  at  all.  He  advocated 
rational  manuring,  perfect  soil  cultivation,  and 
such  unremitting  and  intelligent  attention  as 
would  ensure  uninterrupted  steady  growth.  As 
a  preventive,  he  suggested  sterilisation,  by  steam, 
if  possible,  of  the  soil  to  be  used  for  seed  sowing, 
and  recommended  the  application  of  a  1 
per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  to  the  outdoor 
soil  about  three  weeks  before  sowing  or  planting. 
Mr.  Chittenden  said  positively,  "  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  use  any  fungicide  in  the  soil  during 
the  growth  of  the  crops,  and  certainly  spraying 
the  tops  of  the  plants  would  be  entirely  useless, 
so  far  as  this  fungus  is  concerned." 

The  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  Jlessrs. 
Perkin,  Voss,  Sydenham,  Stevenson,  Usher, 
Weeks,  Leak,  Malcolm,  Weston,  Cuthbertson, 
Ayley,  Leach,  Bunyard,  Harrison,  Davis,  and 
several  others  participated,  was  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinarily  contradictory  statements  that 
were  made,  and  for  the  absolute  lack  of  anything 
which  would  aid  one  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
the  disease.  In  brief,  the  discussion  was  un- 
deniably interesting,  but  inconclusive. 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Steven- 
son, The  Gardens,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  a 
recognised  champion  in  the  exhibition  arena,  and 
its  title  was  "  Packing  Sweet  Peas  for  Exhibi- 
tion." It  was  practical  throughout,  and 
those  who  scrupulously  follow  the  sugge-^tions 
made  could  not  fail,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  had  flowers  of  sufficiently  high  excellence,  to 
beat  Mr.  Stevenson  himself.  The  paper  provoked 
a  short  discussion,  almost  exclusively  favourable 
to  Mr.   Stevenson's  recommendations. 

The  third  and  last  paper  was  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Page,  Avenue  Nursery,  Hampton-on- 
Thames,  the  well-known  grower  for  market,  and 
was  entitled,  "Packing  Sweet  Peas  for  Market." 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Page,  the  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  advice  was  sound,  and 
the  methods  suggested  were  those  of  the  best 
market  cultivators.  Mr.  'Vernon  Hill,  a  success- 
ful and  clever  grower,  described  his  methods  of 
packing  and,  with  Mr.  Page,  was  heartilv 
thanked. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  AEBORICULTURAL. 

ABERDEEN  BRANCH. 

December  9.— A  good  attendance  of  the  mem- 
bers gathered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
branch  in  the  Aberdeen  University  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  this  date.  Mr.  Sydney  J.  C5am- 
rnell,  of  Drumtochty  and  Countesswelis,  the  Pre- 
sident, occupied  the  chair.  In  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  annual  report,  Mr.  Gammell  said  that 
the  members  were  to  bo  congratulated  on  the 
sound  financial  condition  of  the  Societv.  The 
year  started  with  a  credit  balance  of  £20  lis. 
and  ended  with  a  credit  balance  of  £13  10s.  Tliey 
had  met  all  their  ordinary  expenditure,  and  had 
given  a  grant  of  £10  to  the  branch  library. 

The  report  was  adopted.  The  meeting  then 
proceeded  to  elect  the  office  bearers  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Chairman  having  re- 
tired, after  holding  the  office  for  three  years,  he 
prop:]sed  as  his  successor  Mr.  Alexande'r  Forbes 
Irvine,  of  Drum,  who  was  appointed.  Sir  John 
Fleming,  of  Dalmuinzie ;  Dr.  Trail,  professor  of 
botany  in  Aberdeen  University ;  Mr.  John 
Michie,  M.'V.O.,  the  King's  factor  on  the  Bal- 
moral estates ;  and  Mr.  Gammell  were  appointed 
vice-presidents  of  the  branch. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Farquharson,  of  Finz- 
can,  Aberdeenshire,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
taking  for  his  subject  the  "  Past,  Present,  and 
Future  of  Forestry."  In  dealing  with  the  best 
kinds  of  trees  to  plant  in  Great  Britain,  Dr.  Far- 
quharson said  that  Spruce  Fir,  which  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  being  a  practically  useless 
wood,  now  commanded  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  because  it  was  largely  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  paper  pulp.  It  was  a  quick-growing  tree, 
and  could  be  grown  on  ground  not  suitable  for 
other  trees. 


IVI A  R  K  S  T  S. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  December  13. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesuien,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  renienibeted  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  out 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.1 
Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arun 


{see    Rich 


Azalea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Camellias,  per  box 
of  18'saiul24's... 
Carnations,  p.  doz, 


£.d.  s.d. 
5  0-60 
4  0-50 
2  0-26 


i.d. 


bio 


best 


doz.     bunches  IS  0-21  0 
—  Carola,     crim- 
son, extra  large    4  0    — 


s,  perdz. 

fp.doz'; 


Bronze 

Pink    

Eucharis,  per  doz. 

Euphorbia  pul- 
cherrima(Poin- 
settia),perdoz. 
blooms 

Gardenia,  per  doz. 

Helleborus  (Christ- 
mas Roses),  p. 
dozen  

Hyacinth  (Roman), 
pr.  doz.  bnchs. 

Lilium  anratnm 
per  bimch 

long,  per  doz. 

—  shoit,  per  doz. 

—  lancifoliuni 
alba,  long 

—  —    short 


4  0-80 

10-20 
10-20 
10-20 
14-20 
4  0    — 


16-20 
9  0-12  0 
4  0-50 


L  i  1  i  u  m   rubruiE 
pr.  dz.  blooms; 

—  long      16-20 

—  short 0  9-10 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz. bunches : 

—  extra  special ...  15  0-18  0 

—  special 10  0-12  0 

—  ordinary         ...    8  0    — 
Marguerite,      per 

doz.  bunches : 

—  Yellow 16-20 

Narcissus     (Soliel 

d'Or)  per  doz. 
bunches  ...    2  6-30 

Orchids,    Cattleya, 

per  doz.  ...  12  0    — 

—  Odoiitoglossuni 
crispuai         ...    3  0-40 


p.  dz.  bunches : 

Double  Scarlet    8  0-12  0 


Ricliardia,  per  dz, 

blooms 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

—  Brides  maid, 
-C.Merniet      ... 

—  Liberty 

—  M  Lue.  Abel 
Chalenay 

—  Niphetos 

—  Riclimond     ... 

—  Suniise 
Tuberose,  gross  ... 

—  long,  p.  bunch 
Violets,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  P  r  i  n  c  e  s  s  of 
Wales,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Parma 


16-26 
16-26 

5  0-60 

2  6-  B  0 
16-20 

6  0-60 
2  0-30 
5  0-60 
10-13 

13-20 


Cut  Collage,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 
Crolon  foliage,  var- 
ious, per  dozen 
bunches         ...  12  0-16  0 
Cycas  leaves,  arti- 
ficial, per  doz.    3  0-12  0 
Eulalia     japonica, 

per  bunch  ...  10-16 
Holly,  dz.  bunches  4  0-46 
Mislleto,  crate  ...  8  0-11  0 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  6  0  — 
Myrtle,  dz.  bclis. 
(English), 
small-leaved...  6  0  — 
-  I-iench  ...     10    — 

Sinilax,  per  bunch 
do/,  bunches...    40    —    |         of  6  nails       ...     10-13 

Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 
l^eriis,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 


Adiantum  Fct.i 
(Maidenhaii), 
best,  per  do/, 
bunches 

Agvostis  (Fairy 
Grass),  per  dz 
bunches 

Asparagus  plu- 

mosns,       long 

fa.ls.pi-.idoz. 

-  m.-iluini,     doz. 

bunches 


6  0-70 


2  0-40 


16-20 


Aralia  Siebold: 

doze 
Araucar 


eels. 


i.d.s.d. 
6  0-70 
18  0-21  0 


r  dozen 
Asparagus   plumo- 
sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 10  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri       ...    8  0-90 
Aspidistra,  p.   dz., 


—  variegated     ...  J 
Chrysanthc  m  uru, 

in   pots,  white, 
per  dozen      ...  \ 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz.  I 

—  Pink,  per  doz.  f 

—  Bronze,  p.  dz.) 
Cocos      Weddeli- 

ana,per  doZ' 

—  OO's       .. 

—  larger,  each 


6  0-12  0 
2  6-10  6 
en  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,     in    4^ 
inch  pots  (48's), 
per  dozen 
Cyp 


10  0-12  0 


folii 


,  per 


—  hyemalis 

—  alba      ... 

—  nielanthera 


10  0-12  0 
10  0-12  0 
18  0-24  0 


Ficus  elastica,  pe 

dozen  ... 
Geonoma   gracilis 

60's,  per  doze 
—  larger,  each   . 


brum    in   p' 
per  dozen 

—  fanci  folium 
alba      15  0-18  0 

Marguerites, white, 

|>er  dozeJi  ...  8  0-10  0 
Pandanus  Veitchii, 

per  dozen  ...  36  0-48  0 
Phoenix     rupicola, 

each     2  6-21  0 

Solanums 6  0-10  0 

—  while 10  0-12  0 


8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 

9  0-12  0 


12  0-30  0 
20  0-24  0 

15  0  18  (I 


pink,  small    ...    3  6- 

Fruic:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  I 
Apples  (English  Apples,    Nova 

dessert),  p.  bshl.  4  6-12  0  Scolian,p.barr 

—  Bramley's  !    —  Wenalchee.pe 

seedling,     per  I         case      

bushel 4  6-5  61    —  Californiai 

—  Cookers         ...    3  6-46  Newlowns,  pr 

—  Cox's,  p.*  bshl.    6  0-10  0  I         case     


15  0-20  p 
11  0-17  6 

9  0-12  If 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (contin 
s.d.  s.d. 


Apples: 
~  Oregon    (Hood 

River),  p.  case    15  0-17  6 

—  Canadian,    per 

barrel 20  0    — 

—  American,   per 

barrel 16  6  30  0 

Bananas,  bunch : 

—  Doubles         ...  14  0    — 

—  No.  1        11  U-U  0 

—  Eslra 15  0-16  II 

—  Giant        „     ...  17  0  20  0 

—  Loose,  i.erdz.    0  6-10 

—  Red  coloured...     5  0-60 

—  Jamaica  Giants, 

per  Ion  ...UO  0    — 

—  Jamaica    Ordi- 
nary,   per   bos 

...     5  0-  5  6 


nberi 


per 


I  qts.)-..  10  0  11  0 
—  Cape  Cod,  per 

case  (30  quarts)    9  6    — 
Dales  (Tunis)  doz. 

bo.tes 4  6-56 

Grap; 


■  Ufi'i 


12  0-16  0 


Grapes    (English), 

per  lb.  : 

—  Muscat  of.^Ie 

andria  .. 

1  Hall 


2  0-40 


—  C 
Muscat  ...    2  0-60 

—  Black  Alicante    0  8-20 

—  GrosColman...  0  10-  2  6 

—  (Guernsey), 

—  Gros     Cohnan    0  8-10 

—  Almeria,p.  brl.  14  6-17  6 


-  (Naples), 

—  Malaga," 


31  0-40  0 

,  14  6  15  0 
—  Messina,      per 

case      6  0-18  0 

Limes,  per  case  ...    4  0    — 


sh. 


—  Bra; 
per, 

—  Spa 
sack     

—  Barcelona,  per 
bag       

—  Chestnuts,  per 
bag 

—  Cocoanuts 
(100)     

—  English    Cobs 
per  lb 

—  Walnut    s 
(Naples) 


52  6  — 
75  0  80  0 
16  6  — 
32  0  34  0 

8  6-14  6 
H  0-18  0 

0  6-0  64 


.■  t. 
cases    .;.        ...  54  0    — 

—  French    Gren- 

obles,  per  bag    6  6-70 

—  Boeris,  per  1  ag    6  0-70 
Oranges,    Jamaica 

per  case         ...     7  0-12  0 

—  Denia,  case  ...  15  0-24  0 

—  Jaffa,  p.  case  ..    9  6    — 

—  Mandarins, 

per  box  ...     0  ej-5  0 

Pears  (Caufornian), 

per  case         ...  10  6  16  6 

—  Glou   .Vlorceau  10  0-12  6 

—  Easier  Beurre    9  0-10  0 

—  VVinler     Nelis  10  6-15  0 

—  Doyenne      du 
Cornice,  per 

rase      ...        ...  18  0-20  0 

—  White  Cornice  11  0    — 

—  iFrench),     per 

Ciate     7  6-86 

—  (American)  per 

barrel,  180  lbs.  25  0-26  0 

—  cases 7  0-76 


Poi 


per  c 


8  0-90 
2  0-50 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


pel 


und. 


i  bushel 
Asparagus,  Spri 

—  Cavaillon 

—  Paris  Green 
Aubergines,  p. 
Beans,  .Madeira, 

basket... 
,rf,  lb. 


3  0-40 

16-20 
10-12 

4  0-46 
6  6-60 
1  6-  '2  0 


—  Du 
Beeti 

bushel : 

—  Long   

Brussel      Sprouts, 

per  J  bushel  ... 

—  balf'bags 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Cabbages(English), 

per  tally  ...  4  u-  7  0 
Cauliflowers,  p.  dz.  2  0-40 
Celery      (washed), 

per  doz.bndls.    8  0-14  0 

—  (unwashed)  pr, 
dozen   bundies 

Carrols  (English), 
pr.  doz.  bun.  .. 

—  (washed)      per 
bag        

—  (unwashed)  per 


13-20 
2  6-36 
2  6-30 


6  0-11  0 
2  0-30 


Chicory,  per  lb. 
Cucumbers,  p.  d 
Endive,  per  d„i< 


He 


pkls 
buiid'( 


adish,    12 


3  0-40 
0  4    — 

6  0  10  0 
2  0  — 
10-16 

7  0- 
11  0-12  0 


Leeks,  per  doz.    ... 
Lettuce    (French), 
per  doz. 


vated,  p.  lb.  ... 

p.  doz.  pniinets 
ions  (Dutch)  per 

bag       

English 
(Spaiiisli)p.casi 


8  6-90 

9  0-96 
8  6-90 
10-16 
2  0  — 
5  0-56 


Parsley, 

—  per  doz.    bun. 
Parsnips,  per  bag 
Radishes(English), 

per  dozen  ...  u  9-  1  0 
Savoys,  per  tally  -.  5  0-80 
Spinach,     per 

bushel 4  0    7  0 

Seakale.p.  punnet    13-16 


per 


-(English): 

—  Selected, 
12  lbs.  ... 

—  Seconds, 
12  lbs. 

Toinatos     (Ca 

Islands), 

bundle... 
Turnips   (English), 

perdz.  bunches 

—  bags    (washed) 

—  (unwashed)    ... 
Turnip   Tops,    per 


4  0-46 
2  0-30 


Wa 


dies 


dz. 


2  0-26 
4  0-46 

3  0-36 

16-20 


0  0-0  6i 

RioMARKS.— English  dessert  Apples  are  a  very  limited 
supply,  but  of  culinary  varieties  there  is  a  sulhcient  quantity 
lo  meet  the  demand,  consisting  principally  of  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling 
(Wellington).  Apples  from  California  and  Oregon  are 
fairly  plentiful;  the  fruits  are  packed  in  boxes  containing 
from  8  lo  12  dozen  fruits  each,  presenting  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  The  best  all-rouud  dessert  Apples  imported 
are  from  the  noted  Wenatchee  Valley,  Washington  State, 
including  the  followins  varieties:  Rome  Beauty,  Winter 
Banana,  Wine  Sap  Jonat'  ai,  Esopus,  and  Grimes's  Golden. 
Heavy  shipments  of  Apples  are  expected  from  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States,  and  there  will  apparently  be 
ample  supplies  of  this  fruit  to  meet  the  extra  demand  at  Christ- 
mas. English  Pears  and  Pears  from  the  Channel  Islands 
are  practically  finished.  Pears  from  California  consist 
of  the  following  varieties:  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurrfe, 
and  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  all  the  fruits  being,  as  usual,  well 
graded  and  of  the  finest  quality.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a 
good  supply  of  Oranges  fioin  Spain,  Jamaica  and  California. 
All  varieties  of  hot-house  Grapes  are  scarce  in  comparison 
with  previous  seasons:  but  Almerian  Grapes  are  very  plenti- 
ful, and  as  many  as  10,000  barrels  aie  being  unloaded  at  the 
docks  at  the  time  of  writing,  which,  we  learn  on  good 
antlioiity,  is  the  last  shipment  for  the  season.  Supplies 
of  Pineapples  from  the  Azores  are  expected  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  demand.  There  will  be  a  fairly  good  selec- 
tion of  other  tropica,'  fruits,  consisting  of  Mangoes,  Cus- 
tard Apples,  .Avocado  Pears,  Persimmons  and  Lychees. 
With  the  exception  of  Brazils,  Nuts  of  all  varieties  are 
fairly  plentiful.  English  Tomatos  are  practically  finished. 
Tomatos  are  arriving  from  Teneriffe  in  fairly  large 
Quantities,  the  colour  of  the  fruits  and  their  packing  being 


quite  up  to  the  requirements 
trade  shows  no  improvement 
with    all    kinds   of    produce   in 
Gaidrn,  December  U,  Wll. 

Potalos 


of  the  buyers.    The  vegetable 

The  market  is  fully  supplied 

in   teason.    E.  If,  R.,  Cuvenl 


Kents— 

Queen's  ... 
Up-to-Date 
Lincolns  - 
Up-to-Date 
British  Ques 
King  Edwa.-i 
Epicure  ... 
Northern  Sti 


i.d. 


B  acklaiids 


4  0-43 

4  0-46 

4  0-43 

3  0-36 

3  0-39 
Remarks.— The  trade 
fair  demand  for  Potatos  of  best  quality.  'Consign 
were  large  during  the  past  week,  consequently  slot 
London  are  heavy.  Edward  /.  Newborn.  Cuv.iit  C 
and  St.  I-anaas,  December  13,  1911. 


very   steady.     The 


THE    WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER  IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  enditiQ  December  IS. 
The  weiteit  week  for  12  months.— TUexe  occurred  one 
cold  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  week,  but  with  this 
exception  ihe  temperature  has  remained  rather  high  for 
the  time  of  year.  On  the  one  cold  day  the  highest  reading  in 
the  thennometer  screen  was  only  lO'*,  and  during  the  pre- 
vious niglit  tlie  thermometer  exiosed  on  the  surface  of 
the  lawn  showed  14'^  of  frost.  Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep 
the  ground  is  at  the  present  time  at  about  a  seasonable 
temperature.  Rain  fell  on  each  of  the  tirst  six  days,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  more  than  li  inches— making  this  the 
wettest  week  expeiienced  heie  since  the  third  week  in 
Deceuiber  last  year,  or  for  12  months.  On  the  10th  rain 
be;^an  falling  at  4  a.m.,  and  continued  wichout  intermis- 
sion until  9  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  or  for  17  consecutive 
hours.  Virtually  the  whole  of  tlie  rainfall  has  passed 
through  the  percolation  gauges  during  ihe  week,  about 
7  gallons  having  come  through  the  gauge  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing,  and  7J  gallons  through  the  bare  soil 
gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  2  hours  38 
minutes  a  day,  or  for  more  than  twice  the  average  daily 
duration  for  this  period  of  the  year.  On  one  day  the  re- 
cord of  bright  sunshine  amounted  to  as  much  as  5  hours 
37  minutes.  The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  moderately  high, 
and  in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  reached  21 
miles -direction  S.S.E.  The  average  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  fell  short  of  a  seasonable  quantity  for 
that  hour  by  2  per  cent.      E,  A/.,  Berkhamsted,  Dccemb.r  13. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS*.— 

There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  members  at  the  meeting 
on  November  22,  when  Mr.  Geo.  Howe,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Wells.  Scarlets  Park.  Twyford,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Forced  Vegetables,"  treating  of  Cauliflower.  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  French  Beans,  Tomatos,  Mushrooms,  Potaios, 
Carrots.  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Peas.  He  referred  to  the 
best  varieiies  of  these  vegetables  for  forcing  purposes,  and 
described  the  methods  he  employed  in  growmg  them. 

CHELMSFORD  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS*.— 

The  fifth  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  the 
County  Laboiatones.  Chelmsford,  on  the  1st  inst.,  about  SO 
members  being  present;  Mr.  C.  E.  Searles  presided.  Mr. 
Messenger,  of  Woolverstone  Park,  Ipswich,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Select  Vegetables  and  their  Culture."  Mr.  Messenger 
has  lectured  before  the  members  on  previous  occasions. 
Asparagus,  Beans,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Peas,  and  Carrots 
were  all  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Messenger,  who  said  that  the 
proper  management  of  the  soil  was  the  main  factor  in 
secnrmg  good  crops. 

BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS*. -A 

we!l-a;tcnded  meeting  of  tins  association  was  held  on 
November  30,  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms;  Dr.  Shingleton 
Smith  presiding.  A  paper  on  "Winter-flowering  Begonias  " 
was  given  by  Mr.  Home,  of  Cardiff,  who  described  the 
choicest  varieties  and  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
them.  The  lecturer  specially  recommended  the  new  hybrids, 
and  stated  that  they  would  take  largely  the  place  of  those  of 
the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type.  The  best  and  easiest  method 
of  propagation,  said  Mr.  Home,  is  by  leaves,  which  produce 
the  strongest  and  most  bushy  plants.  Mr.  Home  showed 
flowers  of  about  20  varieties  of  Begonias,  chiefly  of  the 
newer  hybrids.  A  prominent  member  of  Ihe  society,  Mr. 
Francis  Tagact.  F.L.S.,  recently  died  in  his  9ith  year. 

READING  GARDENERS*. -At  the  meeting  of  this 
association  held  on  the  27th  ult„  Mr.  Alderman  Parfitt 
piesided  over  a  large  assembly.  The  hon.  secretary  sub- 
mitted the  balance  sheet  relating  to  the  recent  exhibition, 
which  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  £16  9s.  6d.  This  sum  would 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Gardeneis'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  and  the  Royal  Gardeners*  Orphan  Fund.  The 
speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew,  instructor  in 
horticulture  at  the  Reading  University  College,  his  subject 
being  "The  Education  and  Training  of  a  Gardener."  The 
lecturer  advocated  aiming  at  high  ideals,  and  stated  that 
intelligence,  thoioughness,  skill  and  knowledge  of  technical 
details,  combined  with  tact,  adiptability  and  a  due  recogni- 
tion of  proportion,  were  qualities  which  should  be  carefully 
cultivated.  Mr.  Drew  urged  head  gardeners  to  afford  every 
assistance  to  their  juniors  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  held 
particularly  optimistic  views  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  profession,  and  felt  sure  that  with  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  University  College  at  Reading  and  like 
institutions  in  other  large  centres,  the  studious  gardener 
might  look  forward  with  certainty  to  a  '*  good  time  coming." 

STIRLING  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.— 

The  last  meeting  of  this  association  for  the  session  1911. 
took  place  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Jas.  Johnston  in  the  chair. 
The  essayist  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Ferguson,  Stir- 
ling, his  subject  being  "  Colour  in  the  Garden."  Three  new 
memLers  were  elected  and  three  nominations  made  for 
membership.  Otfice-bearers  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  nominated  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorr.\ine  and  Euphorbia 
(Poinsettia)  Unhealthy  ;  lifgonia-setlia.  No 
disease  is  present  .in  the  plants.  The  injury  is 
due  to  some  error  in  culture.  Maintain  drier 
conditions  in  the  plant  houses. 

Books:  Hardworkcr.  Biili.-'h  Floral  Decora- 
lion,  by  R.  F.  Felton.  The  work  may  be 
obtained  from  our  Publishing  Department, 
price  7s.  lid.,  free  by  pest.  We  cannot  trace- 
your  query  re  Sweet  Williams.  Please  send 
again. — C.  H.  E.  The  book  most  suitable  for 
the  purposes  you  require  is  Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardenint/,  in  five  vols.,  price 
£4  2s.,  from  our  publishing  department. 

Camellias  :  M.  IV.  The  failure  of  your  Camel- 
lias to  set  the  flower-buds  points  to  some  wrong 
condition  at  the  roots,  causing  a  check. 
Probably  the  drainage  is  at  fault.  Bud- 
dropping  is  a  common  trouble  with  these 
plants  and  is  very  easily  provoked  by  dryness 
at  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemum  :  0.  U.  The  flower  is  interest- 
ing as  a  sport  from  Nellie  Pockett,  but  wo 
scarcely  think  that  it  posi?esses  sufficient  value 
to  become  a  standard  variety. 

Daisies  on  Lawns  :  H.  N .  The  best  plan  is  to 
divide  the  lawn  into  small  sections  by  means 
of  garden  lines,  and  to  remove  all  the  Daisies 
from  each  section  in  rotation.  The  plants  may 
be  dug  up  with  an.  old  chisel  or  small  trowel, 
filling  in  any  holes  made  in  the  turf  with  fine 
soil  mi.xed  with  suitable  Grass  seeds.  When 
all  the  Daisies  have  been  removed,  encourage 
the  Grass  to  grow  freely  by  applying  a  nitro- 
genous manure. 

Gooseberry  Shoots  :  J .  G.  D.  The  shoots  are 
affected  with  American  Gooseberry-mildew. 
You  should  notify  this  fact  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  Westminster. 

Greenhouse  Plants  Unhealthy  :  E.  Rcl-cnz. 
No  disease  is  present  on  any  of  the  plants. 
The  injury  suggests  impure  air  from  fumes, 
or  imperfect  ventilation. 

Grape  R.\isin  de  Calabke  :  B.  B.  G.  There  is 
no  disease  present  in  the  Grapes.  The  trouble 
is  due  to  some  wrong  treatment  in  cultivation. 

Hyacinths  Failing  ;  Zola.  The  roots  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  bulb  mite.  In  future,  mix  a 
little  flowers  of  sulphur  with  the  soil  when 
potting.  J 

Names  of  Fruits  :  TimniJi.  1,  Ringer  ;  2,  Goose- 
berrv  Apple. — E.  Tate-Largo.  CalviUe  Gari- 
baldi—/;;. Ellis.  1,  Roy  ale  d'Angleterre  ;  2, 
Golden  Knob  ;  3,  Hanwell  Souring  ;  4,  Baxter's 
Pearmain. — H.  J.  Bah  John.  White  Paradise. 
—P.  B.  F.  1  and  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wel- 
lington) ;  3  and  4,  Round  Winter  Nonesuch  ;  5 
and  6,  D'Arcy  Spice. — .4.  .S'.  1.  Hawthornden  ; 
2,  Jlinchull  Crab  ;  3,  Brabant  Bellefleur  ;  4  and 

10,  Reinette  de  Caux  ;  6,  not  recognised,  pro- 
bably a  local  variety;  7,  Northern  Greening; 
8,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ;  9,  Byford  Wonder  ; 

11,  Mabbott's  Pearmain;  12,  Cullen;  13,  Han- 
well Souring  ;  14,  Dredge's  Fame. 

Names  of  Pl.\nts  :  H.  J.  Bab  John.  1,  Quercus 
Lucombeana  var.  crispa,  a  seedling  from  the 
original  type  which  has  reverted  partially  to 
Q.  Suber ;  2,  Q.  sessiliflora  rubicunda ;  3, 
Q.  macranthera.  Thanks  for  fruit  of  Wis- 
taria chinensis.  Owing  to  the  hot  summer, 
fruits  of  this  plant  have  been  quite  com- 
monly developed  this  year. — C.  H.  Chrysan- 
themum Balsamita  "  Costmary." — Largo. 
Helxine  Soleirolii. — Y.  Z.  1,  Cheiranthus  al- 
pinus  ;  2,  CoUetia  cruciata  ;  3,  Lastrea  serra. — 
H.  T.  1,  Onoclea  sensibilis;  2,  Lastrea  mon- 
tana  ;  3,  L.  dilatata ;  4,  Onychium  japonicum  ; 
5,  Davallia  bullata ;  6,  Adiantum  cuneatum. — 
A.  W.  G.  1,  Begonia  fuchsioides;  2,  Jas- 
minum  grandiflorum. 

Potato  ;  P.  B.  F.  Your  red-skinned  Potato  is 
no  doubt  Leinster  Wonder.  It  is  a  very  robust 
grower  and  a  heavy  cropper.  The  flesh  is 
slightly  yellow,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Communications  Received. -J.   G.  W — W.  H.  W — 

J.  D A.  C.  B J.  E.,  Wehbpool_L.  C._E.  S.,  DeTon_ 

A.  W.  G A.  Z H.  B.  H Fakham_A.  M.,  Chester— 

H.  B.,  GueniseT-  J.  E.  S._H.  S.  T F.  B.  L W.  B — 

C.  P.  B H.  J.  C.     P.  B.  S.  &  Co H.  A C.  0 Zola 

_C.  L.,  Lines A.  R._A    S.  -  W.  H.   N.— T.  G.  W.  H 

L.  G.,  Bruxelles— W.  B.  &  Sons_M.  V.  G E.  J.  P — J,  M. 

_W.  P.,  Stuttgart_H.  N A.   G H.  T — A.  &  B — D.  0. 

_L.  S  _J.  R   J  _-H,  G.  A D.  M-_P.  V.  T B.  F.  H 

J.  B.  H J.  C H.  M.  V P.  J.  C E.  P A.  K P.  M. 

_A.  G.  B._J.  R O.  T.     S.  H.  W — E.  H.  \V F.  W.  C. 

_H.  H  A._G  P._G.  W.  K._P.  J.  C._J.  D.  G 4.  P 

P.  G.  E._B.  M.M. 
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THE   COLOURING    OF   APPLES. 

SO  far  as  I  know,  but  few  scientific  men 
have  devoted  any  attention  to  an 
enquiry  into  the  reason  why  Apples 
colour  better  in  one  season  than  in  another, 
or,  indeed,  to  the  cause  of  the  dsvclopment 
of  colour  generally,  and  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  the  skin  of  an  Apple  when  the  colour 
turns  from  green  to  red  or  brown. 
From  the  fact  that  an  Apple  colours 
most  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  it  is  clear  that  sunlight  or  heat 
is  the  main  cause  of  colouring  ;  but  the 
general  opinion  appears  to  be  now  tliat 
colour  is  intensified  by  rainy  weather. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Easchegi,  now  living  at  South- 
port,  claims  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  suggest  this  theory.  Writing  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  of  December  11,  he 
says  that  at  the  Fruit  Shows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  "  nineties  "  he 
noticed  that  the  Apples  were  generally 
well   coloured   when   tli!>   late   part   of   the 


summer  had  been  rainy,  and  generally 
lacked  colour  when  that  period  of  the 
season  had  been  dry.  It  can  hardly  be 
held,  however,  that  a  sunless  season  would 
be  productive  of  colouring.  If  rain  has  any 
influence  at  all,  it  must  be  in  alternation 
with  sunshine  ;  but  that  sunshine  alone 
promotes  the  highest  colouring  seems  to 
be  negatived  by  the  results  of  the  past 
seas'Tu.  one  of  the  driest  and  most  sunny 
seasons  ever  known,  when,  as  a  rule,  nei- 
ther Apples  nor  Plums  were  conspicuous 
for  colouring. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether 
colouring  is  affected  by  influences  outside 
the  fruit  or  exclusively  by  those  acting 
from  within.  Yet  there  is  much  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  character  of  the  soil 
has  an  influence  upon  colouring,  as  Apples 
from  some  districts  are  more  highly 
coloured  than  those  from  other  places. 
The  fruit  sent  to  shows  by  certain  exhibi- 
tors is  always  coloured  above  the  average, 
and  that  which  is  grown  in  my  own  soil, 
which  contains-  a  somewhat  large  propor- 
tion of  iron,  is  generally  highly  coloured. 

If  rain  helps  to  colour  Apples,  its  influ- 
ence is  no  doubt  indirect,  for  rain  tends 
to  increase  the  growth  of  fruit,  and, 
so  far  as  mj'  observations  enable  me 
to  judge,  increase  in  the  growth  of 
Apples  is  antagonistic  to  colouring.  Evi- 
dence of  tliis  statement  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  Apples  on  young  trees  are  larger 
and  less  coloured  than  those  on  old  trees  ; 
also  by  the  fact  that  Apples  grown  on 
arable  land  are  larger  and  less  coloured 
than  those  grown  on  grass  land.  I  have 
about  three  acres  of  Apples  on  grass,  all 
the  rest  of  my  orchards  being  arable,  and 
llie  differences  in  tlie  size  and  the  colouring 
of  fruit  of  the  same  variety  from  grass  and 
cultivated  land  respectively  are  so  great 
that  an  observer  who  is  not  an  expert 
would  hiu'dly  believe  that  the  two  lots  arc 
of  the  same  variety.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  these  great  differences?  In  my 
opinion  it  is  that  any  conditions  which  in- 
crease size  tend  to  reduce  colour,  wliile 
those  which  stunt  size  increase  colour. 

Mr.  llaschen's  immediate  object  in  wiit- 
ing  the  htter  referred  to  above  was  to  dis- 
pute a  statement  made  by  a  previous 
writer  to  the  effect  that  the  colouring  of 
Apples  is  influenced  greatly  by  thinning 
the  fruit.  In  support  of  this  statement  the 
writer  says  that  "  when  two  pickings  are 
made,  the  half-coloured  fruits  left  at  the 
first  round  will,  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
increase  in  size  and  put  on  much  more 
colour."  Of  course  they  will,  for  they  will 
be  longer  under  the  influences  producing 
colour,  which  increases  as  ripening  ap- 
proaches completeness.  That  the  thinning 
increases  the  size  of  the  fruit  left  there  is 
no  doubt,  Vjut  my  opinion  is  that  the  in- 
crease in  colour  is  due  entirely  to  tlie  re- 
tention of  the  Apples  on  the  trees  for  a 
longer  time,  and  not  at  all  to  the  thinning. 
Mr.  Raschen's  suggested  explanation  of 
the  reason  why,  as  he  believes,  colouring 
is  promoted  by  rain,  and  hindered  by  sun- 
shine witiu)Ut  rain,  is  a  curious  one.  It  is 
tliat  sun-heat  promotes  nitrification  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  causes  the  increased  deve- 
Icjpnient  of  leaf  and  branch  at  the  expense 


of  fruit  and  fruit-buds  ;  whereas,  if  rain 
falls,  it  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil, 
reduces  nitrification,  and  develops  fruit. 
But  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  nitrifi- 
cation benefits  only  leaves  and  branches, 
and  not  fruit  ?  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  such  a  supposition.  As  for 
fruit-buds,  it  is  well  known  that  they  de- 
velop and  ripen  best  in  a  sunny  season. 
As  stated  above,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
influence  of  rain  upon  the  colouring  of 
fruit  is  mainly  an  indirect  one,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  such  an  effect  is  caused  in 
spite  of,  instead  of  in  consequence  of,  the 
irifluence  of  rain  in  increasing  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

To  the  theory  that  any  influence  -vhich 
conduces  to  increase  of  size  is  antagonistic 
to  colouring,  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
"  tails  "  or  "  culls  "  of  Apples  are  seldom 
well  coloured.  This,  however,  is  because 
they  are  not  ripe.  If  left  to  ripen,  the 
smallest  Apples  are  often  the  most  bril- 
liantly coloured  ;  and  so  are  the  under- 
sized Apples  grown  on  a  stunted  tree  or  a 
cankered  branch. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  any  of  the 
preceding  remarks  that  there  is  an  inten- 
tion of  representing  sunshine  and  rain  as 
antagonistic  influences.  Both  are  needed 
for  growth  of  trees  and  fruit,  and  probably 
both  are  needed  for  the  colouring  of  fruit. 
But  that  sunshine,  with  the  heat  which  it 
affords,  is  most  essential  to  colouring 
seems  to  be  indicated  not  only  by  what  is 
said  above  as  to  the  side  of  an  Apple  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  being  the  most  highly 
coloured,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  fruit 
grown  in  tropical  countries  or  in  countries 
such  as  British  Columbia  and  California, 
where  the  summers  are  more  sunny  and 
hotter  than  our  own,  is  more  highly 
coloured  than  fruit  grown  in  this  country. 

It  is  possible  that  any  influence  which 
rain  has  upon  the  colouring  of  fruit  is  duo 
to  the  sudden  lowering  of  temperature 
which  it  causes.  When  we  leave  Apples 
on  trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  leave  them, 
which  with  late  varieties  is  until  the  nights 
become  quite  cold,  they  tend  to  become 
iiiglily  coloured,  and  this  may  be  due  to 
great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture. The  dilTercnces  between  day  and 
night  temperatures  in  such  countries  as 
British  Columbia  and  California  arc 
greater,  I  believe,  than  in  England. 

That  the  colouring  of  fruit  is  not  entirely 
due  to  external  influences,  however,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  some  varieties  of 
Apples  arc  always  more  highly  coloured 
than  others.  No  external  influences  will 
render  a  Lord  Grosvenor  or  a  Lord  Derby 
as  brilliant  in  colour  as  a  Bismarck  or  a 
Queen,  or  bring  the  tint  of  a  Blenheim 
Pippin  or  a  Duke  of  Devonshire  up  to  the 
deep  redness  ot  a  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  or  a 
Fearn's  Pippin.  But  this  season  I  have 
some  fruits  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
Bramley's  Seedling  off  grass  land  as  deeply 
coloured  on  their  sunny  sides  as  Bismarcks 
are,  though  differing  widely  in  tint.  The 
same  varieties  grown  on  arable  land  and  on 
younger  trees  arc  mucli  larger  and  less 
coloured. 

If  the  evidence  given  above  be  accepted 
as  correct,  it  appears  that  colour  in  Apples 
depends  upon  variety,  soil,  stimulation  or 
retardation  of  growth  as  influenced  by  age 
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of  trees  or  their  situation  in  grass  or  arabLa  land, 
sunshine  and  its  accompanying  heat,  and  changes 
of  temperature  due  to  rain  or  other  causes  ;  some 
of  these  influences  tending  in  one  direction  and 
some  in  the  other,  individually  or  in  combination. 
Eliminating  differences  due  to  variety,  soil,  age 
of  trees,  and  stimulation  or  retardation  of  growth, 
we  come  down  to  the  differences  in  colouring  duo 
to  seasonal  influences  upon  the  fruit  of  trees  of 
the  same  varieties  and  age,  growing  in  the  same 
soil  in  different  years.  These  are  sunshine  and 
its  accompanying  heat,  and  changes  of  tempera- 
ture due  to  rain  or  other  causes.  Other  things 
b-eing  equal,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  the 
greatest  colouring  in  Apples  when  we  have  a 
season  of  abundant  sunshine  and  yet  enough  rai.i 
or  other  causes  of  changes  of  temperature  wlicii 
the  fruit  is  nearly  mature,  and  the  least  when  in 
the  ripening  period  of  each  variety  the  weather  is 
either  comparatively  sunless  and  cold,  or  so  dry 
that  the  changes  of  temperature  caused  by  rain 
or  other  circumstances  are  few  and  slight.  Of 
the  precise  chemical  or  physiological  action  which 
produces  colour  in  fruit  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
any   knowledge.     .4   Smithcrn    Grower. 


NOTES   ON    IRISES. 

I.    VART.VXI   ALBA. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  addition  to  our  winter-flower- 
ing Irises  is  now  available  in  the  white  variety  of 
I.  Vartani,  which  was  already  in  bloom  on  De- 
cember 5,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  also  in  a 
pot,  where  the  bulbs  had  no  more  protection  than 
was  afforded  them  by  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame. 

This  plant  has  appeared,  I  believe,  in  various 
catalogues  as  a  white  form  of  I.  Histrio,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Palestine  representative  of  the  reticu- 
lata group,  to  which  the  name  of  I.  Vartani  was 
given.  Whether  we  look  upon  I.  Vartani  as  a 
species  or  as  a  form  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
view  we  take  of  the  meaning  of  a  species,  but 
in  any  case  the  white  form  agrees  with  the  type 
in  having  noticeably  long  and  large  crests  to  the 
style  branches  and  in  the  Almond  perfume  of  the 
flowers.  Jloreover,  I  understand  that  this  albino 
appeared  among  cultivated  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jtrusalem.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  cultivator  has  presumably  over-cultivated  and 
over-fed  his  bulbs,  with  the  result  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  flowers  show  deformities  or 
abnormalities  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  fall  or 
style  branch,  in  addition  to.  the  usual  number. 
In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  the  raiser,  he 
even  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  bulbs  were 
capable  of  producing  flowers  with  four  or  six 
falls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bulbs  were  very 
large  and  each  is  producing  two  or  three  flowers, 
but  I  still  fail  to  see  that  the  extra  fall  in  any 
way  adds  to  their  beauty.  Indeed,  the  normal 
•form  is,   to  my   mind,   infinitely  preferable. 

The  slender  standards  are  not  erect,  but 
■diverge  outwards  at  an  angle  of  about  45° ;  the 
style  branches  with  their  crests  are  as  long  as 
the  falls,  which  have  a  narrow,  lanceolate  blade. 
The  whole  flower  is  pure  white,  except  for  the 
raised,  pale,  greenish-yellow,  central  ridge  run- 
ning along  the  haft  of  the  falls  and  for  a  few 
faint  veins  of  the  same  colour  on  the  blade  and 
Tiaft. 

The  leaves  are  about  the  same  height  as  the 
flowers,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  very  long, 
white,  horny  tip.  The  tip,  which  in  some  cases 
is  over  ^  inch  long,  is  comparatively  much  longer 
in  this  Iris  than  in  other  reticulata  Irises  at  pre- 
sent known  to  us. 

Unless  this  Iris  proves  to  have  a  better  con- 
stitution than  I.  Vartani,  it  will  probably  fail  to 
ripen  bulbs  in  the  open.  Plants  in  pots  need 
careful  treatment  when  the  flowers  are  over 
if  their  growth  is  to  be  well  ripened,  but  if  the 
soil  has  been  made  sufficiently  rich,  and  if  the 
roots  are  watered  judiciously  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yoUow,  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  some  bulbs  for  another  year.  11'.  I?. 
-Dyhes,  Charicrhoiixf,  Godahn'inq. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  HOOKER. 

(CoiUiniu-.i  fi-om  page  i':0.) 
INDIA. 

In  1847,  in  the  midst  of  the  pi-eparation  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Butany  of  t/in  Aiitcirclic  Ex- 
IHidition,  Hooker  undertook  a  mission  to  India, 
under  Goyernment  auspices,  the  main  objects 
being  to  study  tropical  and  Alpine  vegetation, 
and  to  make  collections  of  dried  plants.  But  no 
branch  of  knowledge  appertaining  to  the  scien- 
tific traveller  was  neglected.  Originally  it  was 
intended  that  Hooker  should  extend  his  travels 
to  Borneo,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the 
capabilities  of  Labuan  for  the  cultivation  of 
Cotton,  Tobacco,  Spices,  and  Guttapercha  ;  but 
this  part  of  the  plans  fell  through,  and  his  stay 
in  India  was  prolonged  to  about  three  years  and 
three  months.  Concerning  the  incidents  of 
Hooker's  journeyings,  perilous,  pleasurable,  and 
profitable,  reference  should  be  made  to  his  narra- 
tive, which  appeared  in  1854,  under  the  title 
Hiiiifihii/an  Joiintalf,  or  Notes  of  a  Ndtiinilist  in 
Benijcil,  tlie  Sik/:ini  and  Nepal  Himalnyas,  the 
K/iasia  Mountains,  d-c."  It  is  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  containing  maps  and  numerous  illustra- 
tions. A  second  cheap  edition,  edited  by  G.  T. 
Bettany,  was  published  in  one  volume  in  1891. 
Of  this  work  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  is  a  book 
for  all  time,  full  of  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  information  mostly  of  a  kind  that  years 
will  not  render  obsolete,  conveyed  in  a  simple 
style,  intelligible  to  the  average  reader.  There 
is  a  great  temptation  to  make  extracts,  but 
limited  space  forbids.  The  volumes  are  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  Darwin,  "by  his  affectionate 
friend  J.   D.   Hooker." 

One  event  was  very  nearly  having  a  tragic  ter- 
mination. While  in  Sikkim  Hooker  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  a  political  officer,  against 
whom  there  was  a  strong  feeling,  which  ended 
in  their  both  being  made  prisoners  by  the  Rajah 
of  Sikkim.  Hooker's  life  was  probably  never 
in  danger,  so  far  as  the  Rajah  himself  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  Campbell  was  brutally  illtreated, 
and,  had  he  not  been  a  very  strong  man,  would 
probably  have  succumbed  to  the  injuries  and 
hardships  he  had  to  endure.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  escape  the  consequences  and  shift  re- 
sponsibilities. Finally  they  were  released  from 
captivity  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  ponies  being 
supplied,  they  made  with  all  speed  for  Darjeel- 
ing,  where  they  arrived  without  encountering 
any  further  difficulties.  Here  Hooker  met  with 
Dr.  T.  Thomson,  his  companion  during  his  sub- 
secjuent  travels  and  his  collaborator  after  their 
return  to  England.  For  several  years  they  were 
both  busily  engaged  classifying  and  approxi- 
mately naming  their  enormous  collections  ready 
for  distribution.  Before  this  was  finished  the 
herbaria  of  Falconer,  Griffith  and  Heifer,  of 
which  there  were  seven  wagon-loads,  were  sent  to 
Kew  from  the  India  Office,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  up  to  1865,  a  constant  stream  of  duplicates 
was  flowing  to  Kew  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
where  botany  was  cultivated.  Of  Hooker  and 
Thomson's  collections  alone  sixty  sets  were  made 
up.  Wight's  and  Burchell's  herbaria  were  also 
presented  to  Kew  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 
The  latter  was  estimated  to  contain  15,000 
species,  mostly  represented  by  several  or  many 
specimens,  the  duplicates  of  which  were  liberally 
distributed. 

.4  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  Distributed  at  the 
Ttoyul  Gardens,  ICem,  from  the  Herbaria  of 
Griffith,  Faleoncr,  and  Heifer,  was  printed  in 
1855,  and  supplied  to  the  recipients  of  sets  of  the 
plants. 

The  preliminary,  and  what  may  be  termed 
the  supplementary  literature  of  the  Indian  Mis- 
sion is  extensive.  The  preliminary  contributions 
began  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  mails  brought  the 
first  letters  from  the  traveller,  and  these  were 
edited,  in  part,  by  Sir  William.  The  titles  of 
the  most  important  follow  here  : — Bofaiiieal  3fis- 
sion  to  India.  1847-1851 ;  Hooker's  London  Jour- 
nal of  Botany,  vol.   vii.  ;  and  Journal  of  Botany 


and  Kew  Gardens  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  and  ii., 
passim.  Not  all  of  the  details  contained  in  these 
articles  were  embodied  in  the  Himalayan 
Journals. 

"  Observations  made  when  Following  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  &c.,"  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Benr/al,  vol.  xvii.  (1843),  part  2,  pp. 
355-412.  Translation  in  Berghaus's  Zeitsrhnft 
ftir  Erdkunde,  1849,  pp.  230-242.  This  is  a 
highly-interesting  paper,  treating  of  the  geology, 
meteorology,  botany,  &c.,  of  the  country 
traversed. 

"  Observations  made  ....  across  the 
Hills  of  Upper  Bengal,  Paras  Nath.,  &c.," 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol. 
xvii.  (1848). 

"  Forschungen  in  ostlichen  Himalaya  aus 
cinem  Briefe  desselben  (.1.  D.  Hooker)  an  A.  vou 
Humboldt,"  Geographisches  Jahrhurh,  1849. 

"  Notes,  chiefly  Botanical,  made  during  an 
Excursion  from  Darjiling  to  Tonglo,"  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xviii. 
(1849),  pp.  419-446;  Horticultural  Society\i 
Journal,  vol.  vii.  (1852),  pp.  1-23. 

"On  the  Physical  Character  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,"  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany, 
vol.  iii."(1851),  pp.  21-31. 

"A  Fourth  Excursion  to  the  Passes  into 
Tibet  by  the  Donkiah  Lab.,"  Geographical 
Society's'  Jour/ml,  vol.  xx.  (1851),  pp.  49-52. 

"  On  the  Climate  and  Vegetation  of  the 
Temperate  and  Cold  Regions  of  East  Nepal  and 
the  Sikkim  Himalaya  Mountains,"  Horticultural 
Society's  Journnl,  vol.  vii.  (1852),  pp.  69-131; 
Indian  Agrirulturul  Society's  Journal,  vol.  viii.. 
(1854),  pp.  35-65  and  73-95.  This  paper  includes 
detailed  descriptions  in  English  of  28  species  of 
Rhododendron  with  observations  on  their 
habitats,  &c. 

"  On  Maddenia  (Rosacea;-Amygdaleoe)  and 
Diplarche  (Ericacea^-Rhodoreie),  New  Genera," 
Hooker's  Journal  of  Botani/  and  Kew  Garden 
Miscelhmy,  vol.  vi.  (1854),' pp.  331-382,  plates 
11  and  12.  This  is  a  joint  production  of  Hooker 
and  T.  Thomson,  who  designate  the  genera  in 
question  as  "two  of  the  most  remarkable  that 
have  hitherto  presented  themselves  to  us  during 
the  examination  of  our  Indian  Herbarium." 

The  ffhndodendrons  of  Sil.-k-im  Himalaya, 
edited  by  W.  J.  Hooker,  1849-1851,  folio,  con- 
taining 30  coloured  plates,  with  descriptive  and 
explanatory  text.  This  magnificent  work  was 
issued  in  parts  during  Sir  Joseph's  absence. in 
India.  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  the  Rhododendron  element  of  the 
Himalayan  Flora.  Sir  Joseph's  sketches  were 
developed  by  W.  H.  Fitch  into  gorgeous 
representations  of  many  of  the  finest  species ; 
many  of  which  were  successfully  introduced 
into  English  gardens  by  Hooker  himself  in 
1850-51.  "  The  species  figured  are  :  R.  a^rugino- 
sum,  argenteum,  Aucklandii,  barbatum,  camel- 
lifeflorum,  Campbelliae,  campylocarpum,  candela- 
brum, ciliatum,  cinnabarinum,  Dalhousise, 
Edgeworthii,  elasagnoides,  Falconeri,  fulgens, 
glaucum,  Hodgsonii,  lanatum,  lancifolium, 
Maddenii,  niveum,  pendulum,  pumilum,  Roylei, 
salignum,  setosum,  Thomsonii,  triflorum,  vir- 
gatuni,  Wallichii,  and  Wightii.  There  are  many 
interesting  passages  in  the  Himalayan  Journcds 
relating  to  Rhododendrons,  one  of  which  runs  : 
"  In  order  of  prevalence,  the  trees  were  the 
scarlet  Rhododendron  arboreum  and  R.  bar- 
batum as  large,  bushy  trees,  both  loaded  with 
beautiful  flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage ;  R. 
Falconeri,  in  point  of  foliage  the  most  superb 
of  all  the  Himalayan  species,  with  trunks  30  feet 
high,  and  branches  bearing  at  their  ends  only 
leaves  18  inches  long,  deep  green  above,  and 
covered  beneath  with  a  rich  brown  down."  In 
a  passage  relating  to  the  collecting  of  seeds  of 
Rhododendrons  he  adds,  with  much  satisfaction, 
a  list  of  species  "  now  all  flourishing  at  Kew 
and  elsewhere."  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  so  rich  a  harvest  of  new  Rhododendrons 
would  be  repeated,  but  Western  China  has  since 
yielded  an  even  larger  number  of  endemic 
species,  several  of  them  not  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  finest  of  the  Himalayan  species. 

Another  superb  publication  is  the  Illustrations 
of  Himalayan  Plants,  chiefly  selected  from 
drawings  made  for  the  late  J.  F.  Cathcart,  Esq., 
the  plates  by  W.  PI.  Fitch,  1855,  folio,  with 
24  plates  and  descriptive  letterpress.  The  plants 
figured  are  :  Hodgsonia  heteroclita.  Magnolia 
Campbelliae,  Talauma  Hodgsonii,  Michelia 
Cathcartii,  Meconopsis  simplicifolia,  M. 
nepalensis,       Decaisnea    .  insignis,       Duahanga 
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ionneratioides,  Aucuba  himalaica.  Begonia  Cath- 
caitii,  B.  genimipara,  Vaccinium  salignum, 
Codonopsis  gracilis,  C.  javanica,  C.  inflata, 
.■Escliynanthus  Peelii,  Buddleia  Colvilei,  Rheum 
nubile.  Qiiercus  lamellosa,  Larix  Griffithii,  Cyr- 
to.sia  Lindleyana,  Vanda  Cathcaitii,  and  Paris 
polyphylla.  With  few  exceptions  the  plants  of 
the  foregoing  list  are,  or  have  been,  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  though  not  one  of  them  has  become  common 
in  gardens,  yet  almost  every  one  is  remarkable 
in  some  respect,  and  something  of  interest  might 
be  told  of  them  all.  Hodgsonia  heteroclita  is  a 
very  tall,  shrubby  climber  of  the  Cucurbitaceee, 
with  large,  yellow,  unisexual  flowers,  and  a 
rotate,  deeply-lobed  corolla,  the  lobes  terminat- 
ing in  very  long,  curled  tendrils.  This  plant 
has  been  cultivated  in  England  for  many  years, 
growing  most  vigorously,  but  it  has  never  pro- 
duced flowers.  The  fruit  is  like  a  ribbed  Melon. 
It  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  e.xtraordinary 
colours  offered  by  the  herbaceous  genera 
Meconopsis  and  Codonopsis,  of  which  some 
striking    new    species    are    amongst    the    most 


pages,  and  embraces  the  Orders  from  Ranuncn- 
lacere  to  Fumariacese ;  the  Orders  actually  dealt 
with  being  :  Ranunculace^,  Dilleniace*,  Mag- 
noliace*.  Schizandracese,  Anonaceae,  Myris- 
ticefe,  Monimiacen?,  JlenispermaceEe,  Sabiacese, 
Lardizabalaceae,  Berberidaces,  Nymphfeaceas, 
Nelumbiacefe,  Papaveraceffi,  and  Fumariaceas. 
The  definitions  of  the  orders,  genera  and 
species,  are  in  Latin,  supplemented  by 
elaborate  notes  on  their  distribution,  affinities, 
and  uses.  The  matter  averages  about  two 
species  to  the  page,  so  that  if  the  work  had 
been  continued  and  completed  on  this  scale  it 
would  have  run  to  about  11.500  pages  !  After  a 
long  pause.  Hooker  started  on  a  different  plan, 
some  particulars  of  which  are  given  further  on. 
Appended  to  this  volume  is  an  excellent  map, 
by  the  authors,  to  illustrate  the  physical 
geography  of  India  and  the  botanical  provinces 
adopted  in  the  work. 

"On  Brandisia,  a  New  Genus  of  Scrophu- 
lariacese,"  by  J.  D.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson, 
Journal    of    the    Procctdiiijs    of    the,    Linncan 


also  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  his  Flora 
HonijkoTKjiinsis  was  adopted  as  a  model  for  the 
series.  Bentham  undertook  the  Flora  Aiistrnli- 
cnsis,  which  consists  of  seven  volumes,  published 
between  1863  and  1878,  and  J.  D.  Hooker  the 
Flora  of  British  India.  Bentham  is  sole 
author,  but  Hooker  had  the  assistance  of  various 
botanists.  His  work  also  runs  to  seven  volumes, 
which  were  published  between  1872  and  1897, 
and  consists  of  5,668  pages,  dealing  with 
approximately  15.000  species*,  belonging  to  176 
of  the  200  Natural  Orders  recognised  in  Bentham 
and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantaium.  There  is  a 
genera!  index  to  some  42,000  names. 

Sir  Joseph  supplemented  his  Flura  in  1904,  by 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Flora  of  British  India,"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
It  appeared  separately,  and  as  a  cliapter  in  the 
descriptive  volume  The  Indian  Empire,  in  the 
Imperial  Gazeteer  of  India.  It  is  supplementary 
to  the  essay  in  the  Flora  Indica  ;  but  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extracts  therefrom,  attention  may  be 
directed  to  a  census  of  the  plants  of  India,  com- 
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desirable  of  later  discoveries  in  China.  Quercus 
amellosa  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  many 
line  Asiatic  Oaks ;  its  Acorns  being  something 
near  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Flora       Indica The,       Plants      of 

I'ritifh  India,  by  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  and 
Thomas  Thomson,  1855.  Only  one  volume 
appeared,  octavo,  pp.  280  +  285.  The  fir.H  280 
pages  are  occupied  by  an  introductory  essay  on 
"  The  History  of  Botanical  Discovery  in 
India;  on  the  Flora  of  India  and  its  Relation- 
fhips,  and  on  Cognate'Subjects."  It  is  a  remark- 
able array  of  facts  and  general  information,  but 
come  excerpts  will  be  given  further  on  from 
Hooker's  Skcteh  of  the  Flora  of  British  India 
(1904),  r.tther  than  from  this.  It  may  be  men- 
(ioned,  however,  that  W.  Griffith's  Indian 
/Itrhurium  was  estimated  to  contain  9.000 
species,  and  Hooker  and  Thomson's  8,000 
^■,pecies. 

The  descriptive  part  of  tliis  work  runs  to  285 


Society,  vol.  v.  (1856),  p.  11,  t.  4.  Several  species 
of  this  genus  have  since  been  discovered  in 
China.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  of 
ornamental  character. 

"  Prsecureores  ad  Floram  Indicam,"  J.  D. 
H.  and  T.  Thomson,  Journal  of  the.  Procced- 
intfs  of  the  lAnnean  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1, 
54.  and  163;  vol.  iv.,  p.  106;  vol.  v.,  p.  128 
(1857-1861).  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  species 
of  various  natural  orders,  including  the 
Balsaminacesp,  Cruciferas,  Campanulaceas,  and 
Capriffiliacere. 

In  1853  Sir  William  Hooker  formulated  a 
scheme  for  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Colonial  and  Imperial  Floras,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  H.M.  Government,  and  has  since 
been  carried  out  almost  in  its  entiret.y.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
Sir  William  had  the  aid  of  his  son  and  official 
assistant.  George  Bentham,  whose  Flora  Hone/- 
kongensis    had    already    appeared    (1861),    was 


piled  at  Sir  Joseph's  suggestion  for  comparisoni 
with  other  floras,  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
botany  of  Salvin  and  Gt-dman's  Jliolinjiii  Cenlrali- 
Amerirana,  1888,  pp.  ix-xxvii.  It  was  compiled 
from  the  Flnra  of  British  India,  as  far  as  then 
published,  and  the  rest  from  monographs  and 
the  Kew  Herbarium.  Statistics  of  the  floras  of 
Jlexico  and  Central  America,  India,  Australia, 
and  the  world  are  given  in  parallel  columns. 
Some  of  tlie  figures  came  as  a  surprise  at  the 
time,  especially  the  estimated  number  of  species 
of  Orchids  and  of  grasses,  giving  them  first  and 
third  positions  in  oi'dinal  predominance.  The 
subsequent  working  out  of  these  Orders  proved 
that  the  estimates  were  in  both  instances  con- 
siderably below  the  actual  totals,  and  the 
ordinal  positions  the  same  as  those  assigned  to 
them  in  the  tabular  comparisons. 

•  Not  includine  the  plants  of  British  Biirmah  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  for  which  at  least  another  I.OJO  sptcies  would  have 
to  be  added. 
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In  the  Sketch  Sir  Joseph  divides  India 
into  nine  provinces,  and  discusses  their  floras 
separately  and  comparatively.  The  provinces 
are  ;  Eastern  Himalaj'a,  Western  Himalaya, 
Indus  Plain,  Gangetio  Plain,  Malabar,  Deccan, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Malay  Peninsula,  with 
definitions!-  It  is  obviously  out  of  tlie  question 
to  reproduce  particulars  here  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, but  some  generalisations  and  a  few 
details  are  offered,  mostly  in  the  author's  words. 
The  number  of  recorded  species  of  flowering 
plants  in  India,  including  British  Burma,  ap- 
proaches 17,000,  belonging  to  176  Natural 
Orders,  and  there  are  probably  600  species  of 
Ferns  and  their  allies.  The  ten  dominant 
Orders  are  :  Orchidacece,  Leguminosce,  Grami- 
naceae,  Rubiaceae,  Euphorbiacere,  Acanthaceae, 
Compositse,  Cyperaceae,  Labiatsp,  and  Urticacese, 
in  the  sequence  given.  Of  Palms  there  are  more 
than  220  species;  of  Bamboos,  120;  of  Conifers 
only  22 ;  and  of  Cycadacese,  5.  The  following 
genera  (four  of  which  are  Orchidaceae)  are  repre- 
sented by  100  or  more  species  : — Dendrobium, 
Impatiens,  Pedicularis,  iStrobilanlhes,  Ficr.s, 
Bulbophyllum,  Eria,  Habenaria,  and  Carex. 
Tlie  number  of  different  kinds  of  trees  is  about 
2.500,  e.xclusive  of  those  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  where  trees  are  relatively  more 
numerous   and   the   endemic   element   larger. 

About  570  European  genera  and  760  species  are 
indigenous  in  India,  of  which  about  'ISO  geneia 
and  over  400  species  are  Britisli.  Many  species 
of  Strobilanthes  (Acanthacese),  like  some  Bam- 
boos, grow  gregariously,  and  flower  simul- 
-'^taneously  in  different  localities,  and  then  die. 
Aldrovanda  vesiculosa  (Droseracese),  a  south 
European  plant,  with  leaves  like  those  of 
Dionffia,  has  hitherto  been  found  nowliere  in 
India,  except  in  some  saline  ponds  near  Calcutta. 
There  is  no  indigenous  species  of  Tilia,  Fngus, 
or  Castanea  in  India,  although  all  three  genera 
are  represented  in  both  eastern  and  western 
countries.  The  Australian  element- in  the  Indian 
flora  consists  of  one  or  a  few  species  of  the  genera 
ijaeckea,  Leptospermnm,  Melaleuca,  Leucopogon, 
Stylidium,  Helicia,  and  Casuarina. 

Returning  to  the  Orchids  of  India,  Hooker 
states  that  "more  than  1,600  species  are  re- 
corded, and  additions  are  constantly  being  dis- 
covered." The  number  is  evidently  a  misprint, 
or  an  error  of  calculation,  for  the  total  number 
described  in  the  Flora  of  British  Ivrlia  is  1,278, 
belonging  to  116  genera.  It  is  a  little  uncertain 
whether  the  Ceylon  flora  is  included  in  the 
various  totals  recorded  by  Hooker.  Assuming 
that  it  is,  the  addition  to  the  Orchids  would  be 
only  74,  as  all — or  nearly  all — of  the  rest  of  the 
species  (86)  occurring  in  Ceylon  are  also  found  in 
India.  Still,  Orchids  largely  predominate  over 
any  other  Order  in  actual  number  of  species,  but 
this  only  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Orchids  generally  are  very  local, 
more  especially  epiphytal  kinds,  yet  no  fewer 
than  11  of  the  British  terrestrial  species  extend 
to  the  Himalayas.  The  most  widely-dispersed 
Orchid  is  Spiranthes  australis,  as  defined  by  most 
authors.  It  is  closely  allied  to  our  native  S. 
autumnalis,  and  extends  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  Afghanistan  to  China  and  Japan,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Den- 
drobium is  the  largest  genus,  numbering,  ac- 
cording to  Hooker,  200  species,  though  only  164 
are  described.  Indian  Orchids  are  more  exten- 
sively figured  than  those  of  any  other  large  area. 
Upwards  of  600  plates  in  the  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  are  devoted  to  this  family,  and 
they  include  a  Century  of  Indian  Orchids,  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  vol.  v.,  1895,  tt.  1-100.  Next  to 
Orchids  come  the  Leguminosse,  and  Grasses  take 
the  third  place  numerically.  There  are  848  species 
if  Grasses  described  in  the  Flora  of  British 
India,  representing  154  genera,  of  which  no 
fewer  than  58  by  one  species  only.  Bamboos 
attiin  their  greatest  cor.centration  in  India,  where 
118  species  belonging  to  15  genera  are  known  to 
exist.  Melocalamus  and  Melocanna  are  remark- 
able for  their  very  large  "  grain,"  that  of  the 
latter  being  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and,  as 
recently  shown  by  Dr.  0.  Stapf,  destitute  of  en- 
dosperm and  viviparous. 

As  already  mentioned,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  numbers  of  species,  &c.,  extracted 
from  Hooker's  Sketch  include  the  Ceylon  flora, 
which  exhibits  some  interesting  peculiarities  in 
its  composition  and  affinities.  Of  the  2,800 
species  of  flowering  plants  in  Ceylon,  a  third 
-(940)  do  not  occur  in  the  Peninsula,  the  majority 
of   them   being   Burmese    or    Malayan.      Ceylon 


possesses  no  fewer  than  23  endemic  genera,  of 
which  10,  comprising  46  species  (all  except  2  en- 
demic), belong  to  the  characteristic  Malayan 
Order  of  Dipterocarpacese,  which  is  represented 
by  only  12  species  in  the  Peninsula.  Altogether, 
there  are  780  endemic  species  of  flowering  plants 
in  Ceylon.  The  great  Malayan  affinity  of  the 
Flora  is  its  most  marked  and  interesting  feature. 

.4  Handbook  to  the  Flora  of  Ceylon,  by  Henry 
Trimen.  Consequent  on  the  death  of  Dr.  H. 
Trimen,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  he  edited  vol.  iv.  (1898), 
comprising  the  Euphorbiacese  to  the  Naiadace;e, 
and  vol.  v.  (1900),  containing  the  Eriocaulete  to 
the  GramineiB,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  also 
wrote. 

Hooker's   Flora  of  British   India  has   already 


MUTISIA  ILICIFOLIA. 

In  the  interesting  article  on  Mutisia  by 
W.,  in  the  issue  for  December  9,  the  writer  ex- 
presses a  doubt  if  Mutisia  ilicifolia  is  still  in 
cultivation  in  this  country.  I  send  you  a  speci- 
men and  a  photograph  (see  fig.  178)  taken  from 
one  of  the  plants  that  have  grown  in  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  for  several  years. 

The  plant  thrives  very  freely  in  a  cold  gi-een- 
house,  and  flowers  almost  the  whole  year  round. 
Specimens  planted  out-of-doors  at  Edinburgh  in 
a  rather  exposed  position  passed  through  the 
winter  of  1910  unharmed  by  frost.  Seeds  are 
produced  freely  if  the  flowers  are  pollinated,  and 


Fig.   lyy. — mutish  decurkens  growing  on  the  rockerv  in  thc 
koy.al  eotanicil  g.^rdens,  Edinburgh. 


served  as  a  foundation  for  a  number  of  other  pro- 
vincial and  local  Indian  Fliras.  There  is  Dr. 
Theodore  Cooke's  Flora  of  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay;  Lieut. -Colonel  David  Prain's  Bemjal 
Plants;  Jlr.  J.  F.  Duthie's  Flora  of  the  Upper 
Gamjetic  Plain  ;  and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Collett's 
Flora  Simleiuis  ;  besides  numerous  minor  contri- 
butions to  the  botany  of  various  parts  of  India. 
Notable  and  partly  concurrent  botanical  works 
are  the  Annals  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Sir  George  King's  Mnferieds  for  a 
Flora  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  W.  Bolting 
Ilemsley. 

(To  be  continued. J 


young    plants   may   be   raised    in   quantity    from 
home-saved  seed. 

I  also  send  you  a  photograph  of  JIutisia  de- 
currens  (see  fig.  179)  growing  on  the  rtckery  here, 
where  it  rambles  very  freely  over  the  stones, 
sending  up  freely-flowering  shoots  of  3  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  in- 
teresting ;  the  photograph  (see  fig.  180)  shows  the 
pappus  attached  to  the  seed.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  other  species  of  this  genus  may  be 
introduced  to  gardens  ;  some  are  of  a  shrubby, 
dwarf  character,  and  would  form  admirable  sub- 
jects for  the  rock  garden.     S.  If.  Harrow. 
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THE    ROSARY. 

NEW  ROSES  OF  THE  N.R.S.  '■  CATALOGUE." 
I.— ROSES    OF    1911. 

The  1912  edition  of  the  N.R.S.  Cataloijue  con- 
tains some  90  new  Roses  brought  out  in  the  years 
1909,  1910,  and  1911.  Of  these  32  are  attributed 
to  the  year  1909  and  29  each  to  1910  and  1911. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  a  few  of 
these  Roses,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  with 
regard  to  the  Roses  of  the  current  year  little  can 
yet  be  known  of  their  behaviour  in  the  garden, 
and  for  the  most  part  we  mu.st  be  dependent  on 
their  appearance  at  the  shows,  the  reports  of  our 
friends  who  may  have  experimented  with  them, 
and  the  occasional  observation  of  a  few  early- 
budded  maidens  that  have  "  grown  out." 

Alex.vnder  Hill  Gray. — The  1911  list  begi  is 
with  Alexander  Hill  Gray ;  it  has  been  we!l 
shown  this  year,  and  from  the  fine  pillar  of 
Uowers  of  this  Rose  that  was  staged  at  th  • 
autumn  show  at  Vincent  Scpiare  we  may  sur 
mise  that  it  is  a  good  autumn  ro.se,  and  that  i' 
may  make  a  useful  decorative  Tea  Rose  for  tli  • 
garden,  and  sometimes  be  good  enough  for  exhilii 
tion.  The  colour  is  a  lemon  yellow,  some  flowc: 
having  a  brownish  shading  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive.    It  is  a  Gold  Medal  Rose. 

Carine  is  a  garden  or  decorative  Rose,  and  i^ 
certainly  of  a  wonderful  colour,  difficult  tci 
analyse  on  account  of  the  number  of  differeii 
shades  it  contains.  Orange-carmine  to  buff  < 
creamy  salmon  is  the  description  attempted  by 
the  fUilalogur,  and  doubtless  all  and  any  of  the.-^ 
shades  may  be  found  in  the  Rose,  but  the  mental 
picture  conjured  up  by  this  mixture  of  colours  is 
somewhat  bewildering,  and  I  think  less  beauti- 
ful than  my  recollection  of  the  Rose  itself.  The 
distribution  of  colour  and  creamy  texture  of  the 
petals  recall  Mme.  Antoine  Mari,  but  the  shades 
and  tints  of  colour  are  more  intense  than  in  that 
Rose.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  vigorous  and  Im 
Hower  freely,  and  if  so  when  the  price  gets  ;• 
little  more  reasonable  it  should  be  largely  gi-ow.i. 

Dorothy  Ratcliffe  is  another  Rose  of  :i 
striking  colour,  it  is  described  as  red-shadeil 
fawn  yellow,  but  my  recollection  of  the  Rose  as 
shown  is  that  the  type  of  colour  is  similar  to  that 
we  have  become  familiar  with  in  Mme.  Segond 
Weber  and  Mme.  Edmee  Metz,  but  somewhat 
deeper  in  slmde  than  eitl  er  of  these  Roses,  and 
with  rather  more  pronojnced  yellow  shading. 
It  is  said  to  be  from  2  feet  to  2i  feet  high  and  to 
flower  conlinuously,  in  which  case  it  should  prove 
a  useful  bedding  Rose. 

DccuESS  OF  Westminster. — In  this  variety  wt; 
have  another  curiously-coloured  Rose  described 
as  Rose  Madder.  I  remember  a  fine  vase  of  it  at 
the  last  show  held  at  Holland  House  in  1910 
that  produced  a  striking  effect. 

Edward  Mawley,  H.T.,  will  be  remembered 
by  many  as  a  deep  crimson  Rose,  with  large  shell 
shapsd  and  somewhat  loose  petals,  shown  at  th  - 
Botanical  Garden  Show  of  the  N.R.S.  in  1910, 
where  it  received  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal. 
Among  my  friends  I  find  very  varying  opinions 
expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Rose.  Som.', 
who  have  it  in  their  gardens  think  veiy 
highly  of  it,  both  for  decoration  and  exhibition, 
while  others  have  suffered  disappointment.  My 
only  personal  observation  of  growing  plants  has 
been  that  of  some  early-budded  maidens,  with  a 
few  flowers  in  the  heat  of  September.  This  was 
scarcely  a  fair  test,  for,  as  was  the  case  with 
most  red  Roses,  the  sun  seemed  to  have  spoilt  the 
colour.  I  am  therefore  keeping  an  open  mind 
for  next  year  with  regard  to  this  Rose. 

Elizabeth,  H.T.,  is  one  of  the  many  Rosos 
described  as  a  pink  Frau  Karl  Druschki ;  only 
trial  in  the  garden  can  determine  the  validity  of 
the  claim. 

Evelyn  Dauntsev,  H.T.,  is  salmon  rose  in 
colour,  and  some  good  flowers  of  this  variety  have 
been  shown,  well  shaped  with  a  pointed  centre. 
It  is  said  to  resemble  La  France  in  habit. 


Florenxe  H.  Veitch,  H.T.,  is  a  semi-climber 
witli  crimson-scarlet  flowers.  A  really  good  free- 
llowering  pillar  Rose  of  this  colour  is  badly 
wanted,  and  it  should  be  worth  a  trial  for  this 
purpose  when  the  price  becomes  inoderate. 

Francis  Charters*  Seton,  H.T.,  has  been  seen 
at  the  R.H.S.  fortnightly  shows.  It  is  rose-pink 
in  colour,  and  the  form  is  full  and  fairly  shapely. 

.Tames  Ferguson,  H.T.,  is  a  pakr  sport  from 
Caroline  Testout.  It  should  be  useful  to  ex- 
hibitors in  giving  them  another  dependable  Rose. 

Lady  Barham,  H.T..  is  a  light  or  shell  pink 
with  a  shade  of  orange. 

Laiiy  Margaret  Bos-wven,  H.T.,  i;  a  similar 
colour  with  fawn-shidin?. 


Fig,  iRo. — frl'it  of  mutisia  df.cui!1!i;ns. 

(See  p.  450.) 

Leslie  Holland,  H.T.,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
Riising  of  the  new  Roses.  Its  chief  point  is  its 
colour,  which  is  a  bright  crimson  that  does  not 
seem  to  turn  at  all  blue  in  the  sun,  but  keeps  its 
colour  to  the  last.  A  very  fine  exhibit  of  18 
b'.oo'.iis'of  this  variety  in  a  bamboo  stand  was 
stL-.fjed  at  ths  1910  summer  show  of  the  N.R.S., 
and  several  good  flowers  have  been  seen  this  year. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  of  good  constitution  and  that 
the  flowers  open  freely  and  well.  From  the  little 
I  have  seen  of  growing  plants  of  this  variety  I 
should  say  this  is  probably  correct,  and  if  so  it 
will  prove  a  desirable  Rose  to  possess  when  the 
the    raisers    spell    the    name 


stock  gets  larger  and  the  price  smaller.  Without, 
doubt  a  red  Rose  that  will  stand  the  sun  will  be 
a  real  acquisition  to  the  Rose  garden.  This  Rose 
received  a  Gold  Medal  at  the  Luton  show,  1910. 

Mabel  Drew,  H.T.,  is  also  a  promising  new 
Rose  of  a  creamy  yellow  colour,  rather  after  the 
style  of  Mrs.  David  Mackee. 

Melody,  H.T.— Of  this  Rose  I  know  very  littb 
as  yet,  but  I  hail  it  with  gratitude  if  only  for  its 
name.     Garden  Roses   have  been  less   fortunate 
than   Daffodils   in   the    names   they,  iha,ve    been;., 
asked    to   carry.      Is   it   because   of   the  greater  , 
number  of  new  Roses  produced  annpaUy,  or  be- ; 
cause  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of.  Roses  has 
been  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  hands,  o{  trada  r 
growers  than  is  the  case  with  Daffodils,  where  a 
l.irger  proportion  of  successful  hybridisers  have 
be?n  amateurs  who  have,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
sought  for  somewhat    simpler    and    more    poetic 
names  for  their  favourites  ?     I  do  not  know,  but 
be  it  as  it  may,  I  welcome  this  new  "  break  "  in 
Rose  nomenclature.     Melody  is  a  decorative  or 
ijarden  Rose  of  deep  saffron-yellow  with  a  paler 
border  to  the  petals,  and  the  raisers  claim  that 
it  is  free-flowpring  and   mildew-proof. 

Mas.  Amy  Hammond,  H.T.,  a  Gold  Medal 
Rose,  has  white  petals,  with  a  yellow  or  orange 
base.  Its  colouring  is  not  altogether  unlike  that 
of  Mme.  Jules  Graveraux,  but  the  flowers  I 
have  seen  have  been  less  rounded.  It  should 
make  a  useful  garden  Rose. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Allan,  H.T.,  is  a  yellowish  Rose, 
which  may  be  tried  for  garden  purposes ;  it  has 
received  a  Silver-gilt  Jledal  from  the  N.R.S. 

Mrs.  Cornwallis  West,  also  a  garden  Rose, 
has  white  flowers  with  a  pinkish  centre,  which 
ronti'ast  well  with  its  dark  foliage.  It  has  re- 
ceived a  Gold  Medal  from  the  N.R.S. 

Mrs.  Frank  W^orkman,  H.T.,  has  well-formed 
(lowers  of  a  deep  rose-colour.  It  has  been  well 
shown  this  summer  and  autimni. 

Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  H.T.,  has  good  well- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  bright  rose-colour.  No  one 
who  saw  the  grand  pillar  of  Roses  of  this  variety 
at  the  Temple  Show,  1911,  could  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  fine  effect  of  which  this  Rose  is 
capable  when  grown  by  able  hands  under  glass. 
At  the  N.R.S.  summer  show  it  was,  I  think, 
hardly  looking  its  best,  but  even  so  it  was  well 
wortli  notice.  In  the  garden  I  have  found  it  a 
;;ood  grower,  and  the  flowers  last  a  long  tinvi 
when  cut  and  put  in  water,  but  my  experience  of 
it  is  insufficient  for  me  to  speak  of  its  decorative 
qualities.  The  flower  is  well  shaped  and  has  large 
shell  like  petals  of  considerable  substance. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Welsh,  H.T.,  is  a  very  large  Rose 
of  a  rosy-pink  colour,  which  has  received  a  Gold 
Medal  from  the  N.R.S. 

^Irs.  W.  T.  Massey  is  a  single-flowered  Rose 
'ji'  orange-yellow  colour.  It  is  classed  as  a  H.T., 
but  as  it  is  said  to  be  an  off-spring  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  Dijon  Tea. 

Othello,  H.T.,  is  a  dark  maroon-red  Rose,  a 
distinct  colour  for  this  class.  It  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  that  useful  Rose  Gustav  Griiner- 
wald,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  good  grower  and 
fragrant. 

Portia,  H.T.,  was  well  shown  at  the  R.H.S. 
exhibition  in  the  Temple  gardens  as  a  nearly 
white  flower  with  flesh-coloured  centre. 

Rose  du  Barri,  H.T.,  was  also  noticeable  at 
the  Temple  Show,  1911.  It  is  a  rather  small 
sweet-scented  flower,  semi-double,  of  tlu'  colour 
indicated  by  its  name. 

Sylvia  (Wichuraiana)  also  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  Temple.  It  is  a  creamy-white  climb- 
ing Rose,  flowering  in  long  sprays.  The  point 
about  this  Rose  is  that  it  is  said  to  flower  both  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  its  success  will  depend 
on  its  ability  to  make  good  this  promise. 

The  other  three  Roses  of  1911  contained  in  the 
Ciit(iIor/ue,  viz.,  Deutschland,  Ferniehurst,  and 
Lady  Greenall,  are  unknown  to  me  as  yet.  Of 
the  1910  and  1909  Roses  I  hope  to  say  something 
later.      While  Hose. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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FLORBSTS'   FLOWERS. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 
Gre.\t  interest  was  manifested  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Socijty,  reported  in  the  last  issue. 
For  many  months  its  work  has  been  freely  criti- 
cised in  the  Press  and  el&ewhere,  and  it  was  e.x- 
pected  that  the  discontented  ones  would  be  suffi- 
ciently strongly  represented  at  th«  annual  meet- 
ing to  revers/?  the  method  of  procedure  in  the 
election  of  the  Floral  Committee.  By  an  enor- 
mous majority,  fifty  to  si.\,  the  annual  meeting 
decided  to  adhere  to  its  former  method,  and,  with 
a  solitary  excaption,  declined  every  amendment. 
The  one  accepted  was  to  the  effect  that  one- 
third  of  the  Floral  Committee  shall  retire  each 
year,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for 
one  year.  This  will  ensure  new  blood  being  in- 
troduced annually.  Of  course,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  remaining  two-thirds  have  any  leas«  of 
their  position.  AH  the  nine  members  recjuire  to 
be  elected  each  year,  but  the  three  receiving  the 
lowest  number  of  votes  the  year  previous  are  not 
eligible  even  for  nomination  until  a  year  has 
elapsed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  strife,  which  is 
a  good  thing  up  to  a  point,  will  now  cease  in  this 
useful  and  prosperous  Society.  The  Floral  Com- 
mittee's constitution  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  has  done  excellent  work  in  the  past  under  the 
•chairmanship  of  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright,  and  last 
year  under  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Malcolm.  Its 
decisions  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be,  in 
the  main,  right,  my  reason  for  this  conclusion 
being  that  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
audits  of  the  varieties  shown  at  the  exhibitions. 
That  is,  the  Floral  Committee's  decisions  in  the 
classification  lists  agree  with  the  opinions  of  the 
best  exhibitors  as  indicated  by  the  flowers  they 
choose  for  exhibition.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  is  not 
only  increasing  in  membership,  but  also  consoli- 
dating its  financial  position.  The  development  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  and  its  enormous  popularity  are 
one  of  the  outstanding  horticultural  events  of  the 
last  10  years.     E. 


A  PROLIFIC  BANANA. 

The  photograph  of  the  remarkable  Banana 
reproduced  in  fig.  181,  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
I\Ir.  S.  V.  B.  Down,  of  Singapore.  The  plant 
shown  (Musa  sapientnm,  var.  "  King  of 
Thousands  ")  is  growing  in  a  Singapore  garden, 
and  the  bunch  of  fruits  is  about  7  feet  in  length. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
number  of  fruits  on  this  single  stem,  but  it  must 
be  well  over  2,000.  As  may  be  seen,  room  has 
been  made  to  enable  growth  to  continue,  for  the 
inflorescence  is  still  throwing  oft  its  large  bracts, 
and   developing   fresh  flowers. 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers 
that  in  the  issue  for  December,  1902,  p.  471, 
an  illustration  was  given  of  a  similar  bunch  of 
Bananas  from  Penang,  Federated  Malay  States. 
This  was  known  locally  as  the  "  Elephant's 
Trunk,"  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  really 
identical  with   "  King  of  'Thousands." 

Although  a  tropical  fruit,  the  Banana  is  more 
popular  as  a  food  in  England  than  in  very  m.any 
countries  where  it  is  grown  out-of-doors.  Indeed, 
it  is  marvellous  to  look  back  over  the  past  20 
years,  and  consider  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
imports  of  Bananas  into  this  country.  Formerly, 
this  fruit  was  scarcely  known  here,  except  in  a 
few  gardens  where  it  was  cultivated,  and  it  was 
considered  a  choice  dessert  fruit,  ranking  in  this 
respect  with  the  hot-house  Pine,  though  its  com- 
paratively insipid  taste  made  it  much  less  sought 
after.  But  now  the  Banana  is  known  and  valued 
by  all,  and  as  a  de.^sert  fruit  at  Christmas  ranks 
with  the   ever-pnpular   Apple  and   Orange. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  Canary  Islands  are 
the  chief  sources  from  which  we  obtain  cur  sup- 
plies of  Bananas,  although  Musas  are  grown  in 
.almost  all  tropical  lands. 


BACK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

(Continued  Jrom  p.    132.) 

THE  FLEIMSERTHAL. 
The  eastern  wall  of  the  Fleimser-Thal  is 
almost  wholly  igneous,  and  on  the  west  impend 
the  awful  Dolomitic  needles  of  the  Rosengarten 
group,  no  less  terrible  from  here  than  as  one 
sees  them  from  the  summit  of  the  Schlern,  or 
from  their  very  heart,  on  the  crest  of  the  Anter- 
moja  Pass.  Gradually  their  full  splendour  un- 
folds as  we  ascend  one  of  the  many  lateral 
valleys  climbing  eastwards  out  of  the  Fleimser- 
Thal.     By  this  time  all  the  lowland  flowers  were 


world  but  calcareous.  But  limestone  was  not 
lacking,  for  the  other  sloping  wall  of  the  glen 
was  white  as  milk.  Among  the  red,  igneous 
rocks,  as  we  continued,  there  were  already  huge 
jungles  and  tussocks  of  Geum  reptans,  inter- 
spersed with  fat  great  bosquets  of  Ranunculus 
glacialis — here,  once  more,  the  stout  rcbust 
glacialis  of  one's  old  friendship,  rather  than  t.ie 
more  exiguous  form  that  haunts  the  Nunda  and 
the  Clear  Lake  above  the  Mont  Cenis.  Passing 
this  tract  of  stone,  one  comes  to  a  tiny  pool, 
with  turfy  slopes  descending  to  it  from  a  dark- 
red  mountain  overhead  on  the  right.  And  !iere 
my    first    alarm    was    dissipated,    for    amid    '.he 


Fig.  i8r. — sxnana  "king  of  thousands"  in  a  Singapore  garden. 


gone,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  any  treasure  ?hort 
of  the  highest  ridges.  I  was  in  fear  for  the  re- 
sult of  that  day  :  it  was  my  first  hunting  after 
hybrid  Primulas  (for  in  these  ranges  P.  minima 
meets  P.  glutinosa),  and  I  feared  lest  children 
and  parents  and  all  might  be  out  of  flower,  and  I 
be  left  to  pore  arduously  along  the  ground,  col- 
lating every  leaf  in  half  an  acre.  We  mounted 
rapidly,  seeing  only  as  we  climbed  the  purple 
glare  of  Linaria  alpina  in  the  shingle.  But  at 
last,  after  three  hours  of  toil,  we  came  over  i.he 
shoulder,  and  up  into  the  desolate  places  where 
Hope  has  her  dwelling. 

All    around    was    bald,    red    debris — porphyry, 
granite,  syenite — I  cannot  say  ;  anything  in  the 


brown  darkness  glimmered  here  and  there  the 
violet  sparks  of  Primula  glutinosa.  After  this 
the  track  led  over  limestone.  Potentilla  nitida 
at  once  abounded,  also  lovely,  snowy  Rauuncu- 
"lus  Seguieri,  Flannel-flower,  Alpine  Poppy, 
Thlaspi.  No  sign  as  yet  of  Ranunculus  parnassi- 
folius.  I  marked,  however,  high  ahead,  certain 
rippled  ridges  of  calcareous  eilt  as  being  its 
likely  home.  And  there  sure  enough  the  Butter- 
cup abounded  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. Be  it  well  known  that  the  real  R.  par- 
nassifolius  is  one  of  the  lovelie.st  of  all  nigh 
Alpines,  with  five  perfect  petals,  big.  and  round, 
and  snowy-white,  like  a  little  Anemone  Honorine 
Joubert.     But  you   can  never  be  sure  of  yoat 
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plant  unless  you  find  it  in  flower.  I  know,  and 
have  often  seen,  and  dearly  prize,  the  gloriously 
beautiful  R.  paniassifolius  of  the  Ampezzo  Dolo- 
mites. But  too  often  people  suffer,  as  I  have 
suffered,  from  a  R.  parnassifolius,  such  as  that 
on  Piz  Padella,  which  grows  in  dense,  promising 
clumps,  on  open,  earthy  slopes,  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  any  petals  at 
all,  only  screwedup,  little  yellow-green  sepals, 
and  chaffy-pale  tabs,  to  do  duty  for  the  pure 
splendour  of  the  best  form.  The  latter  is  not  a 
tuft-plant,  and  grows,  not  in  open  earth-pans,  but 
in  the  very  highest,  finest,  wet  mud-silt  of  the 
limestone  ridges,  in  single  crowns,  and  wide, 
sparse  colonies.  Here,  now,  were  the  ridges,  the 
silt,  the  limestone,  the  single  crowns,  indeed,  and 
the  plant  accordingly  was  the  same  in  habit  as  the 
Ampezzo  beauty ;  but,  with  the  best  efforts,  it 
never  seemed  able  to  produce  more  than  two 
perfect  petals  to  a  flower,  thus  only  going  a  little 
better  than  the  Padella  form,  which  nsver  pro- 
duces any  at  all. 

Leaving  this,  one  passes  over  on  to  the  granite 
again.  Androsace  alpina  (wliite).  Ranunculus 
glacialis,  and  Geura  reptans  by  the  acre  among 
the  stones.  Then  up  on  to  turfy,  marish  lips 
«nd  hollows.  And  here  the  whole  world  is  turned 
violet  by  the  purple  of  Primula  glutinosa.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  most  glorious  plant — so  blue,  so 
beautiful,  so  sweet.  It  has  a  very  bad  name  in 
cultivation  as  a  shy  flowerer,  though  it  grows 
readily  enough  with  us,  and,  I  fancy,  would 
answer  e.'cactly  to  the  treatment  of  P.  farinosa 
or  P.  rosea,  in  very  fine  turf.  And  I  was  con- 
soled to  notice,  too,  that,  in  Nature,  though  its 
abundance  is  such  as  to  stain  the  hills,  yet  tnat 
it  is  not  really  a  free  flowerer  even  here.  In- 
numerable among  the  innumerable  flowering 
clumps  are  those  that  are  flowerless.  I  seemed  to 
gather,  doubtfully,  that  the  freest  in  bloom  were 
good,  crowded  tufts,  occurring  on  the  lip  of  an 
earth-pan,  or  on  some  ridge  of  silted  peat.  It 
monopolisel  in  glory  all  the  hollows,  and  P. 
minima  still  lingered  in  crimson  flecks  amid  the 
grass  on  the  slopes. 

And  I  need  not  have  feared  for  my  hybrids. 
There  they  all  were  in  profusion,  glowing  like 
blots  of  bright  lilac  among  the  soft  blue  distances 
of  P.  glutinosa.  The  whole  range  of  them  was 
here,  except  that  covered  by  the  names  of  P. 
Huteri  and  P.  salisburgensis.  Floerkeana  r.-.n 
riot  in  a  dozen  nameable  forms,  however— most 
glorious,  with  the  size  and  illuminated  colour  of 
minima,  the  height  and  habit  of  glutinosa;  bi- 
flora  and  many  another  kindred  form,  primary 
or  secondary  hybrids,  lurked  more  coyly.  I 
found  some  superb  developments,  vast-blos- 
somed, and  on;',  a  pure  grandiflorous  biflora, 
wath  the  two-lohed  segments  of  the  corolla  di- 
vided deeply  yet  again  at  their  end.  And, 
finally,  I  found  a  perfect  albino  of  P.  glutinosa. 

After  one  leaves  the  cool  hollows  of  the 
Primulas,  there  only  remains  the  final  ridge  of 
granite.  This  is  all  blue  with  Eritrichium  (I 
found  another  white  one  here,  and  from  the 
mountain  above  was  brought  down  a  pure-white 
Linaria  alpina),  and  the  way  up  to  it  is  thick 
with  Geum,  Thiaspi,  Ranunculus  glacialis,  and 
Anemone  baldensis.  Most  curious  of  all,  the 
exact  notch  of  the  Pass  is  a  strip  of  limestone 
silt,  between  two  wide  stretches  of  igneous  rock. 
On  that  narrow  piece  of  limestone — and  there 
only — abounded  Ranunculus  Seguieri,  pure 
white,  exfjuisite,  ferny-leaved  ;  on  either  side  of 
it,  within  a  foot,  on  the  igneous  rock — and  there 
only — abounded  R.  glacialis,  fat-leaved,  splendid, 
pearly-pink  ;  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  inter- 
mediate, tliougli  both  species  were  in  tull 
bloom.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  R.  glacialis  has 
yielded  no  known  hybrid.  R.  Seguieri  has  given 
only  one,  R.  Yvesii,  and  that  by  the  polygamous 
K.  pyren:Eus.      Ttrinntihl  Fiirrer. 

(To  he  continued.) 


HEATHS  THAT  FLOWER  AT  CHRISTMAS. 

The  cultivation  of  greenhouse  Heaths  is  now- 
adays largely  left  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  nurserymen,  who  grow  them  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  turn  out  model  little  plants 
in  a  wholesale  manner.  The  kinds  chiefly  in 
vogue  are  those  that  flower  during  the  autumn, 
winter,  and  early  spring,  though  some  of  the 
summer  bloomers,  especially  the  forms  of  Erica 
ventricosa,  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  They 
are  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  the  September  sales  of  these  plants, 
just  before  the  nights  get  too  cold  for  them  to 
be  safely  left  out-of-doors,  attract  buyers  from 
all  parts. 

The  first  to  bloom  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  autumn-flowering  Heaths  is  E.  gracilis, 
which  bears  its  rosy-purple  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. This  Heath  is  naturally  of  a  sportive 
character,  and  several  forms  of  it  are  now  in 
cultivation.  Variations  in  depth  of  colour  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  influenced  by  the  treat- 
ment given,  but,  apart  from  the  rosy-purple  form 
of  varying  tints,  there  are  the  well-marked  E. 
nivalis,  with  white  blossoms,  that  occasionally 
show  a  little  colour ;  another,  E.  rosea,  in  which 
the  purple  tinge  is  almost  if  not  quite 
eliminated,  and  E.  vernalis,  which  is  consider- 
ably later  in  flowering  than  the  others,  as  well 
as  being  of  a  more  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 

A  universal  favourite  is  E.  hyemalis,  which  is 
in  considerable  demand  just  before  Christmas 
time.  It  is  more  particular  in  its  cultural  re- 
quirements than  E.  gracilis,  but,  still,  delightful 
little  bushy  plants  of  it,  in  5-inch  pots,  may  be 
seen  in  the  florists'  shops  of  London,  while, 
what  is  more,  they  are  sold  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate,  especially  when  the  length  of  time 
the  plants  require  to  reach  an  effective  size,  and 
tlie  care  needed  in  all  stages  of  their  culture  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Beside  the  ordinary 
E.  hyemalis,  there  is  a  richer-coloured  form 
known  as  E.  superba,  and  a  pure  white 
variety  named  alba.  It  is  about  30  years 
since  this  last  was  brought  prominently  forward, 
and  at  tliat  time  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention. 

Another  Heath  that  will  flower  freely  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Christmas  time  is  E.  melanthera, 
which  may  be  grown  into  fair-sized  bushy  speci- 
mens. This  is  one  of  the  least  exacting  of  all 
the  tender  Heaths.  It  is  naturally  of  a  dense, 
twiggy  habit,  and  the  tiny  blossoms  are  borne 
in  great  profusion.  They  are  of  a  distinct 
mauve  colour,  with  blackish  anthers,  and  have  a 
slight  but  pleasing  fragrance. 

E.  caffra  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  E.  gracilis, 
but  of  dwarfcr  habit.     The  flowers  are  white. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  comes 
E.  Wilmoreana,  a  showy  Heath,  of  garden 
origin,  but,  like  E.  hyemalis,  its  early  history 
seems  to  be  unknown.  This  is  followed  by  the 
tiny  white-flowered  E.  persoluta  alba,  the  blusli- 
tinted  E.  Spenceriana,  E.  candidissima,  witli 
pure-white,  tubular  (lowers,  and  the  yellow  E. 
Cavendisliii. 

JliNiATURE  Plants. — Within  the  last  few 
years  large  quantities  of  tiny  little  plants 
in  pots  of  corresponding  size  may  be  seen 
in  the  florists'  shops,  and  as  they  can 
be  dropped  into  the  small  jardinieres,  now  so 
popular,  they  find  a  ready  .sale.  The  soil  of 
these  little  plants  dries  quickly,  so  that  they 
need  particular  attention  witli  regard  to  water, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  water  must  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  receptacles,  otherwise  the  soil 
will  turn  sour,  and  the  plants  will  perish. 
Given  strict  attention,  the  blossoms  remain  fresh 
for  a  long  time.  The  sorts  most  amenable  to  this 
treatment  are  E.  gracilis,  E.  caffra,  and  E.  per- 
soluta.    II'.  T. 


^.  The  Week's  Work. 

THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

By  John  Dunn,  Kilchen  Garden  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor. 

Cucumbers.  —  Plants  intended  for  early 
sprnig  planting  should  be  raised  now.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  singlv  in  small,  clean 
pots,  placing  them  on  a  mild"  hotbed  in  a  warm 
forciiig-pit  as  close  to  the  roof-glass  as  possible. 
It  will  be  well  to  cover  the  pots  with  sheets 
of  clean  glass  as  a  protection  to  the  seed  from 
mice,  but  the  glass  must  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear.  The  soil  may  consist 
of  fine  loam  and  leiif-mould  in  equal  parts, 
and  the  seeds  should  only  be  covered  very 
lightly.  Good,  reliable  varieties  for  this  sow- 
ing are  Dreadnought,  Eveiy  Day,  and  All  the 
Year  Round.  Cucumbers  which  were  planted  in 
September  to  furnish  supplies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  New  Year  should  now  be  showing  plenty 
of  young  fruits,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  more  than  are  required  for  the  needs 
of  the  establishment.  The  fruits  should  be 
thinned  whilst  they  are  young ;  overcropping 
soon  ruins  Cucumber  plants  at  any  time,  but 
especially  during  January  and  February.  Thin 
the  young  growtlis,  training  in  only  shoots 
which  are  likely  to  bear  fruit,  and  remove 
all  decaying  foliage.  It  is  important  that 
frequent  light  top-dressings  of  fine  loam  and 
leaf-mould  be  applied  to  the  roots  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  an  active  condition.  Stop- 
ping should  not  be  practised  so  severely  as 
in  the  summer  months.  A  light  dusting  of 
artificial  manure  may  be  given  occasionally  with 
advantage.  In  mild  weather  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  and  80°  to  85°  in  the  day 
with  sun  heat.  The  walls  and  floor  of  the 
house  should  be  syringed  frequently  to  promote 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  plants  may  be 
lightly  syringed  on  suniiv  days.  When"  the 
fruits  are  large  enougli  thev  sliould  be  cut  and 
laid  on  a  clean  slate  slab  in  a  cool  cellar,  where 
they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  eight  days. 
French  Beans. -A  sowing  of  French  Beans 
may  be  made  now  to  furnish  supplies  about  the 
middle  of  February.  Seven-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  for  this  sowing,  and  thev  should  be  filled 
to  within  two  inches  of  the  ri'm  with  a  good, 
rich  compost,  leaving  the  remaining  space  for 
a  top-dressing  when  extra  rooting  material  is 
necessary.  The  compost  may  consist  of  three  parts 
turfy  loam,  and  one  part  well-prepared  horse 
manure,  which  should  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  ten  days  before  it  is  broken  up  for  mixing 
with  the  loam.  Seven  or  eight  seeds  may  be 
placed  in  each  pot,  but  after  the  plants  have 
grown  a  few  inches  high  they  mav  be  thinned, 
leaving  only  five  healthy  plants  in'each  put.  A 
night  temperature  of  65°  with  plenty  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  will  suit  the  plants,  which 
should  be  placed  near  to  the  roof-glass.  There 
are  many  good  varieties  of  Beans  for  this  sow- 
ing, but  I  prefer  The  Belfast,  a  Bean  of  recent 
introduction,  and  a  free  cropper.  The  long, 
narrow  pods  are  gathered  whilst  they  are  quite 
young,  and  cooked  whole  for  the  Royal  table. 

Parsley  in  Pits.— Carefully  examine  the 
plants  of  Parsley  in  pits,  removing  all  decaying 
foliage.  The  soil  should  be  lightly  pricked  up  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  air  admitted  to  the  pit  both 
night  and  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  drawn.  Plants  in  the  open  gar- 
den should  also  be  kept  free  from  decaying  or 
overgrown  foliage,  so  that  the  air  may  circulate 
freely  amongst  the  plants.  Lettuce  "and  other 
salad  plants  in  pits  will  also  require  a  careful 
treatment.  Afford  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  keep  the  soil  between  the  plants  stirred 
to  maintain  a   healthy   atmosphere. 

POTATOS. — The  stock  of  tubers  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  during  wet  weather,  and  the 
seed  tubers  selected,  placing  them  in  a  single 
layer  on  shelves  or  trays.  The  selecting  of  the 
"  -seed  "  is  a  most  important  matter  in  the 
successful  cultivation   of  Potatos. 

Onions. — These  should  be  examined,  remov- 
ing all  decaying  bulbs.  Any  showing  signs  of 
growth  should  be  selected  for  immediate  use. 
Onions   are   keeping   well   this   season. 
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^      PLANTS    UNDER    GLASS. 

By  James  Hidson,  Gardener  to  Lnopoi.D  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Middlesex. 

Begonias. — The  beautiful  Begonias  of  llie 
Gloiie  de  Lorraine  type  provide  cliarming  and  re- 
liable flowering  plaiits  during  the  winter  season. 
At  Gunnersbury  the  prevalence  of  fogs  during 
the  winter  season,  in  conjunction  with  a  smoke- 
laden  atniosphei'e  generally,  makes  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  grow  these  lovely  Begonias  succe.ss- 
fnllv.  and  we  find  that  the  variety  i\Irs.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild  (see  fig.  182)  withstands  these  un- 
favourable conditions  better  than  any  of  its  class. 
Others  who  may  be  situated  in  a  district  where 
fogs  are  frequeiit  shoidd  yive  thi.s  variety  a  trial. 


in  larger  pots.  Plants  rooted  late  will  flower  well 
in  45-inch  pots,  and  even  in  3-inch  pots  (50s). 
Before  taking  them  into  the  dwelling  room,  im- 
merse the  pots  in  a  pail  of  water  so  that  the  soil 
will  keep  moist  for  several  days. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum. — The  beautiful 
E.  pulchellum  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
there  is  none  other  better  in  its  colour.  The 
flowers  are  not  strikingly  conspicuous,  for  being 
bhie  they  do  not  light  up  well,  but  in  the  stove 
this  Eranthemum  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  at 
this  season.  The  taller-growing  E.  Andersoni- 
anum  has  white  flowers  with  rosy-purple  veins, 
and  the  inflorescences  are  larger  than  those  of 
E.  pulchellum. 


■%-^ 


<E  ILANT  OF  BEGONIA  MRS.  LEOPOLD  DE  ROTHSCHILD. 


by  a  cold  stove.  Under  these  conditions  the 
flowers  develop  better.  After  the  blooming,  is 
over,  the  plants  may  be  placed  again  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.  —  Those  who 
grow  these  plants  should  arrange  their  speci- 
mens so  tliat  the  long  racemes  are  not  hidden  by 
other  subjects.  Small  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
this  season  will,  when  in  flower,  prove  useful 
decorative  subjects  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Chrysanthemum.  —  If  suitable  cuttings 
are  available,  do  not  delay  the  work  of  propagat- 
ing Chrysanthemums.  Plants  developed  strong 
shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  early  this  year : 
the  early  kinds  yielded  very  stocky  shoots, 
and  we  have  inserted  ours  in  thumb  pots. 
If  no  better  place  is  available,  they  may  be 
rooted  in  a  cold  frame,  but  the  cuttings  will  be 
longer  forming  roots  than  if  a  little  heat  was  pro- 
vided. Keep  the  old  stools  as  hardy  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  cuttings  may  be  stout  and  short- 
jointed.  It  is  possible  that  the  plants  of  late 
kinds,  which  are  now  in  flower,  may  have  suit- 
able cuttings  upon  them,  and  it  wiU  be  better 
to  secure  these  now  rather  than  let  them  become 
drawn.  Do  not  water  any  plants  that  are  in 
flower,  but  rather  keep  them  on  the  dry  side. 


In  purer  and  brighter  conditions  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Sceaux  will  give  a  splendid  display  of  blos- 
soms, being  unrivalled  at  this  season  for  indoor 
decoration.  I  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  culti- 
vate it  at  Gunnersbury  because  of  our  impure  at- 
mosphere. B.  socotrana,  which  is  the  prototype  of 
these  winter-flowering  Begonias,  is  also  a  choice 
and  distinct  plant  flowering  at  this  season.  Be- 
sides this,  further  choice  is  offered  in  the  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  the  semi-tuberous-rooted  section, 
which  have  been  shown  so  numerously  at  the  re- 
cent meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Plants  of  this  type  are  valuable  at  this  season 
for  decorating  the  conservatory,  and  they  will 
be  found  of  more  use  for  this  purpose  than  for 
dwelling,  rooms.  For  this  latter  purpose,  those 
of  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  type  are  the  best, 
Choose  plants  that  are  in  relatively  small  pots, 
as  these  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  changes 
of  temperature  in  dwelling  rooms  than  specimens 


Aphelandra     aurantiaca     Roezlii.  —  The 

bright  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  Aphel- 
andra are  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  those  of 
any  other  stove  plant  which  blooms  at  this  sea- 
son. Those  who  followed  the  directions  I  gave 
early  in  the  season,  and  raised  a  stock  of  this 
plant  from  seed,  will  have  specimens  now  about 
to  flower.  The  silvery-grey  foliage  is  very  hand- 
some, and  combines  with  the  flower  to  make  the 
plant  distinctly  beautiful.  I  have  proved  it  to 
be  an  excellent  subject  tor  decorating  dwelling 
rooms,  specimens  having  lasted  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, when  so  employed,  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
winter  season.  I  strongly  recommend  this  plant 
to  other   growers. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum.  —  Although  Epi- 
pliyllunis  are  usually  regarded  as  greenhouse 
plants,  it  is  an  advantage  to  allow  them  a  little 
more  warmth  at  this  season,  such  as  is  afforded 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


Melons.  —  Preparation  must  now  be  made 
for  the  earliest  batch  of  Melons.  The  house  and 
and  its  surroundings  should  be  cleansed  thor- 
oughly before  making  the  hotbed.  Though 
it  is  not  essential  to  have  hotbeds  in  houses 
where  ample  means  for  heating  exists,  they  are 
very  desirable,  as  they  pi^omote  a  quick  growth. 
The  manure  and  leaves  should,  therefore,  be 
brought  into  the  house  and  made  firm,  using 
long  strawy  manure  and  oak  leaves  (for  prefer- 
ence) in  equal  parts.  Allow  the  hotbed  to  settle 
befoi'«  placing  the  soil  thereon,  otherwise  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  bed  as 
firm  as  it  should  be.  Use  good  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  wood  ashes,  soot,  and  bone- 
meal,  and  either  mortar  rubble  or  coarse  road 
grit.  Be  careful  not  to  employ  too  much  wood 
ash,  soot  or  bone-meal.  Sow  the  seeds  in  small 
pote  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  place  the  pots  near  to  the  roof- 
glass  in  a  warm,  house,  and  water  them  very 
carefully.  Place  a  small  stick  to  each  plant 
as  soon  as  a  support  is  needed.  »Some  prefer 
to  pot  again  into  5-inch  pots,  and  this  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  secure  strong  plants  for 
the  earliest  batch,  especially  where  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  maintain  a  suitable  night 
temperature,  or  where  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy  is  not  available  until  later. 

Cucumbers. — It  is  the  custom  of  many  to 
grow  a  batch  of  Cucumbers  with  the  earliest 
Melons,  planting  them  on  the  shaded  side  of 
the  house.  These  require,  a  much  looser  root- 
ing medium  than  Melons.  Much  less  soil  is  re- 
quired at  the  commencement,  and  this  also  is 
best  placed  over  a  good  layer  of  fermenting 
materials.  Good,  lumpy  loam  of  a  fibrous 
nature,  mixed  with  fresh  horse  droppings  and 
leaf-mould,  will  provide  an  excellent  rooting 
medium.  Plenty  of  space  should  be  allowed 
for  additions  of  soil  as  the  roots  penetrate 
through  the  original  heaps.  Sow  the  seeds  as 
recommended  for  Melon  in  small  pots  filled  with 
loamy  soil  that  has  been  warmed.  If  the  soil 
is  used  in  a  suitably  moist  condition,  little  water 
will  be  required  until  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Where  space  does  not  permit  of  a  bed  being 
formed,  a  plant  or  two  may  be  grown,  and  finally 
potted  into  large  pots,  leaving  room  for  top- 
dressings,  and  finally  tying  the  growth  to  the 
trellis  in  a  warm  stove  or  other  house.  When  the 
soil  in  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots,  the 
plants  will  need  constant  waterings  with  liquid 
manure  on  frequent  occasions. 

Pot  Figs. — As  Fig  trees  in  pots  advance 
into  growth  increased  supplies  of  water  will  be 
needed  by  the  roots.  Admit  fresh  air  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  if  only  for  an  hour  or  two, 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  closing  the  ventilators 
early  in  the  afternoon,   with  plenty  of  moisture 
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in  the  atmosphere.  Guard  against  frequent 
s\Tingings  overhead  when  the  weather  i.s  dull, 
but  keep  the  paths  and  bed  of  fermenting  ma- 
terials moist,  damping  the  house  in  the  evening. 
Start  other  permanent  houses  as  required  for 
successional  fruiting,  maintaining  at  first  a  night 
temperature  of  45°-50°  according  to  the  weather 
conditions.  Syringe  the  plants  lightly  twice 
daily  during  bright  weather  and,  if  needed, 
give  the  borders  a  watering.  Always  admit 
air  on  every  favourable  occasion  to  sweeten  the 
atmosphere,   which  is  extremely  beneficial. 

Orchard  House. — Forced  fruit  trees  must 
not  be  e.xcited  in  their  early  stages.  En- 
deavour to  maintain  a  sweet,  even  temperature, 
admitting  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Damp  the 
surface  of  the  house,  and  lightly  syringe  the 
trees.  Afford  water  to  the  roots  with  great 
care.  When  it  is  needed,  see  that  sufficient  is 
given  to  thoroughly  soak  the  entire  ball  of  soil. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 

By  H.  G.  Alexander,  Orchid  Grower  to  U.-Col.  Sir  G.  L. 
HOLFORD,  K.C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  Westonbict,  Gloucestershire. 

Drip. — This  is  t!ie  season  of  the  year  that 
drip  upon  Orchids  is  most  injurious,  therefore 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  the  houses  constructed  on 
scientific  principles,  providing  them  with  roof 
bars  that  will  prevent  damage  by  drip  condensa- 
tion, but  where  such  houses  do  not  exist,  care 
should  be  taken  to  place  each  plant  where  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  drip.  Drip  does  not  show 
its  effects  upon  any  plants  so  soon  as  one  would 
expect ;  in  fact,  some  plants  may  grow  freely 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  there  is  deterioration 
if  the  plants  are  not  actually  killed.  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums,  and  many  other  Orchids  that  have 
completed  their  season's  growth,  are  kept,  com- 
paratively dry  at  the  roots  to  prevent  them  start- 
ing again  prematurely,  but  this  care  is  in- 
effective if  they  are  exposed  to  drip.  Drip  fall- 
ing into  the  centre  of  any  young  growth  in  course 
of  development,  if  not  soon  detected,  may  cause 
it  to  rot. 

Oncidium  tigrinum. — There  are  very  few 
Orchids  in  bloom  more  acceptable  at  this  dull 
season  than  this  old  species.  Perhaps  it«  most 
delightful  quality  is  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
flowers,  a  few  spikes  filling  a  room  with  frag- 
rance somewhat  resembling  that  of  Violets.  It 
is  one  of  the  showieet  of  Oncidiums,  and  makes 
a  fine  display  when  mixed  with  other  Orchids. 
The  flowers  continue  beautiful  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  upon  the  plants.  This  species  succeeds 
well  when  given  a  light,  well-ventilated  position 
in  a  pool  intermediate  house.  After  the  flower- 
'iig  stage,  throughout  the  resting  period,  infre- 
quent applications  of  water  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  psendo-bulbs  plump  and  the  roots  and  foliage 
in    a   healthy   condition. 

CvMBiDiuM.  — Such  members  of  this  genus, 
as  C.  giganteum,  C.  Mastersii,  C.  Traceyanum, 
C.  Winnianum  and  C.  Pluto,  are  most  useful  Or- 
chids for  flowering  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  year.  They  are  now  in  flower,  and  last  a 
considerable  time  in  good  condition  either  on 
tho  plant  or  in  a  cut  state.  Plants  of  the  late- 
winter  and  spring-flowering  kinds  have  mostly 
completed  their  season's  growth,  and  are  pushing 
forth  flower-spikes.  The  amount  of  root-mois- 
ture needed  by  Cymbidiums  will  not  be  so  great 
as  hitherto,  water  being  applied  only  when  the 
rooting   material   has   dried   out. 

Maxillaria  picta.— This  quaint  old  Orchid, 
now  in  fluwcr,  is  not  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  flowers,  but  for  the  number  of 
flowers  produced  from  a  single  pseudo-bulb.  This 
species  thrives  well  in  pots  that  are  provided 
with  ample  drainage.  For  a  rooting  medium 
pure  Osmunda  fibre  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots  should  be  use<d.  The  plants  seldom  get  out 
of  health  if  placed  in  a  favourable  position  in  a 
house  where  a  cool  intermediate  atmospheric 
temperature  is  maintained. 

Covering  the  Houses. — With  winter  again 
npon  ns,  special  preparations  must  be  made 
to  exclude  frost  from  the  houses.  To  drive 
the  boiler  fires  at  full  speed  and  heat  the  pipe.!; 
excessively    is    not    only    wasteful    but    also    in- 


jurious to  the  plants.  The  need  for  excessive 
firing  may  be  prevented  by  using  external  cover- 
ings. Archangel  mats,  or  specially-prepared 
canvas,  of  which  there  are  many  qualities  on  the 
market,  form  the  best  protective  materials,  and 
these  should  be  laid  over  the  roofs,  covering  aU 
exposed  glass  ends  and  sides,  making  them  secure 
against  wind.  Those  used  on  the  roof  should  be 
removed  in  the  morning  immediately  the  tem- 
perature commences  to  rise. 
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Vines  on  Walls. — It  is  still  the  practice  with 
some  to  prune  vines  growing  on  walls  out-of- 
doors  during  the  spring,  but  the  plants  are  apt 
to  "bleed"  if  the  pruning  is  deferred  until  the 
sap  commences  to  rise ;  therefore  it  is  better  to 
prune  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  Avhen  the  vines  are  practically  dormant, 
with  no  risk  from  bleeding.  Outdoor  vines  are 
apt  to  become  bare  of  shoots  towards  the  base 
of  the  main  stem,  but  judicious  pruning  will 
obviate  this  defect.  They  are  best  pruned 
on  the  spin-  system,  as  the  buds  then  break  into 
growth  more  regularly,  and  are  more  likely  to 
produce  fruitful  growths  than  under  any  other 
system.  Some  growers  remove  the  bud  nearest 
to  the  old  wood,  and  allow  the  next  one  to  form 
the  fruiting  growth,  but  this  practice  results  in 
ungainly  spurs,  which  detract  fiom  the  general 
neatness  of  the  vine.  The  usual  method  of  prun- 
ing is  to  shorten  the  lateral  growths  to  two  or 
three  buds,  and  when  these  break  into  growth 
the  following  season,  to  select  the  best  and  most 
suitably-placed  shoots  for  fruiting,  rubbing  off 
all  the  others.  This  process  may  be  followed  for 
several  years,  until  the  spurs  become  too  long, 
when  they  may  be  either  cut  back  to  the  main 
stem,  from  which  dormant  buds  will  start  into 
growth,  or  young  canes,  arising  from  near  to  the 
base  of  the  vine,  may  be  trained  in  the  place  of 
the  older  rods. 

Pruning   Apricots The   Apricot   fruits  on 

shoots  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  also  on 
spurs  arising  on  the  older  branches  of  the  tree; 
in  pruning,  therefore,  retain  as  much  of  the 
young  wood  and  as  manv  branches  bearing  spurs 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  the  allotted  space  upon 
the  walls.  The  work  of  pruning  may  be  done 
any  time  during  mild  weather  from  the  fall 
of  the  leaf  until  the  end  of  February.  Remove  old 
branches  that  arc  bare  of  young  wood  or  healthy 
spurs  either  entirely  or  to  a  well-placed  lateral. 
Thc>.  space  they  occupied  should  bo  filled  with 
young  and  fruitful  wood.  Cut  away  all  dead  or 
decaying  spurs  which  often  are  too  plentiful  in 
these  trees.  Reduce  the  stronger  shoots  the  least 
of  all  in  proportion  to  the  other.s — not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  entire  length  ;  in  the  case  of 
weaker  shoots  reduce  them  tn  two-thirds,  and  in 
some  instances  to  one-half  of  their  length. 
Shoots  that  are  very  weak  may  be  pruned  to  two 
or  three  buds.  This  reduction  of  the  giowths 
will  result,  generally,  in  the  production  of  lateral 
shoots  during  the  following  summer  from  the 
buds  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoots,  whereas 
if  the  branches  are  not  shortened,  the  new 
growths  would  proceed  mostly  from  near  to  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  leaving  the  bottom  parts 
destitute  of  either  fruiting  buds  or  spurs.  Always 
prune  to  a  wood  bud,  except  when  it  is  desiied 
to  produce  growths  nearer  the  origin  of  the 
branch,  as  before-mentioned.  Healthy  trees  have 
often  fruit-spurs  1  inch  or  2  inches  in"  length  pre- 
.sent  on  two  and  three-year-old  shcxits  ;  such  spurs 
should  be  retained,  especially  if  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  young  wood,  but  when  spurs  project 
for  several  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall  they 
should  be  removed,  because,  notwithstanding  that 
they  may  blossom  profusely,  they  often  fail  to 
bear  fruit  of  good  quality,  unless  the  season  is  un- 
usually favourable.  Thick  clusters  of  spurs, 
which  are  often  found  on  very  old  trees,  should 
be  periodically  thinned,  or  if  not  wanted,  cut  out 
entirely.  As  each  tree  is  pruned  the  blanches 
should  be  fixed  into  position  closely  and  regu- 
larly. Apricots  are  generally  trained  in  fan 
shape,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  correct  method 
to  adopt,  as,  when  a  branch  dies,  the  space  can 
be  filled  better  than  in  the  case  of  branches 
trained   horizontally. 


THE   FLOWER    GARDEN. 

By    R.    P.    Brotherston,    Gardener    to    the    liarl    of 
Haddington,  K.T.,  Tvninghanie,  East  Lothian. 

Pruning  Shrubs. — Some  species  of  shrubs,, 
whose  cliief  charm  at  this  season  lies  in  the 
colour  of  the  bark,  for  example,  the  Dogwood,5 
and  Willows,  should  not  be  pruned  until  late  in 
the  spring.  Others  should  have  all  shoots  of  a 
year  or  more  old  cut  out,  in  order  that  the 
highly-coloured  bark  of  the  new  growth  may 
show  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  effcc-' 
five  of  these  is  Rubus  plueiiicolasius.  In  rich, 
friable  soil,  shoots  made  in  a  single  summer 
will  often  measure  12  to  15  feet ;  but  if  a  highly- 
coloured  bark  is  desired  it  is  usually  necessary 
strictly  to  limit  the  number  of  shoots  on  eacii 
plant,  in  order  that  all  may  be  exposed  to  the 
sunshine.  The  fruit-bearing  shoots  of  the  pre- 
vious year  assume  a  drab  hue,  and  should  be  cut- 
clean  away,  being  far  from  ornamental.  The 
effect,  when  pruning  is  completed,  is  most  pleas- 
ing, especially  when  the  sun  brightens  the  brown 
stems  to  a  ruddy  golden  colour.  The  young 
stems  of  Deutzia  Wellsiana  and  D.  Watereri 
assume  a  pinkish  tinge  in  winter.  Th3  older 
shoots,  which  flowered  in  summer,  should  be  cut 
completely  away  ;  partly  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
and  partly  because  such  excision  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  long,  healthy  fresh  shoots.  Stephan- 
andra  TanakiE  and  S.  flexuosa  have  shoots  of  a 
ruddy  colour,  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Deutzias.  Spartium  junceum 
may  al?o  be  thinned  now,  and  also  the  Barberry, 
with  its  purple  stems  and  leaves.  Eleagnus 
argentea  ow'es  its  specific  name  to  the  colour  of 
its  bark,  which  is  a  silvery  colour.  Ribes  sau- 
guineum,  and  other  species  of  Ribes,  give  a 
pleasing  effect  in  winter,  though  the  stems  are- 
not  .very  brightlv  ciilotncd. 

Winter-flowering  Shrubs.  —  Jasiiiiunm. 
nudiflonnn,  one  of  our  best  winter-floweriug, 
shrubs,  is  flowering  very  unevenly  this  year ; 
some  plants  have  scarcely  any  flowers,  whilst 
others  are  covered  with  blossoms.  Next  in 
order  comes  Arbutus  Unedo  and  its  varieties- 
This  is  valued  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
flowers,  as  for  its  beautiful  berries,  ,vv.hieh  are 
known  as  Winter  Straw tjej-ries.  ,  The  -irbutus 
forms  a  small  tree,  and  all  the  forms  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  Laurestiniis 
(Viburnum  Tinus)-  is'  beginning  to  assume 
its  flowery  garb,  but  iti  is  only  in,  .a ,  fine 
winter  that  it  can  be  depended  no  to  blossom. 
The  male  plants  of  (.;;ni\.i  (llinlica,  which 
species  is  far  hardier  than  is  iisii:illy  siij-iposed, 
are  already  well  furnished  with  tin-  i^rey  catkins. 
The  decorative  effect  of  the  plant  is  often  ruined 
by  impinper  pruning  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  care- 
ful thinning  of  the  shoots.  The  Rosemary  is  in 
flower  now,  but  this  is  exceptional,  and  is  due 
•to  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season.  It  is 
a  peculiarly  spicy -smelling  shrub,  surpassing 
even  the  Lavender  in  this  respect,  and  also  in 
its  appearance  when  not  in  flower.  Pintanthus 
nepalensis  occasionally  bursts  into  flower  about 
this  time  of  the  year;  it  is  a  fine  shrub,  and  is 
not  appreciated  quite  as  it  deserves.  Of  Heath?, 
Erica  carnoa  is  the  best  winter  representalive. 
The  Vincas  (Periwinkles)  sometimes  yield  a 
few  flowers  about  Christmas  time,  and  even 
without  blossoms  they  are  highly  ornamental 
plants.  The  glossy  foliage  of  V.  major  and  V. 
minor  are  very  attractive,  trails  of  the  latter' 
being  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  dinner  tables. 
Associated  with  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and 
varieties  of  Helleboi'us,  the  Vincas  form  a  de- 
lightful combination;  the  pity  of  it  is  that  many 
people  are  superstituous  about  the  pretty  Peri- 
winkles, believing  that  when  they  enter  the 
hou^e.  death  stalks  in  behind  them. 


The    Wintering    of    Summer    Spores.^ 

Kxperini^nts  by  a  number  of  different  observers 
demonstrate  that  the  summer  spores  (conidia) 
of  various  parasitic  fungi  are  capable  of  with- 
standing the  winter  and  of  germinating  in  the 
following  spring.  R.  Ewert  has  shown  this  to 
be  the  case  with  Glceosporium  Ribis  and  species 
of  Fusiclajium,  and  V.  Peglion — working  in 
Italy — denionsti  at-es  the  same  thing  for  the 
Oidium  (conidial)  stage  of  Rose  mildew  (Sphtero- 
Iheca  pannosa)  and  for  that  of  Podosphsera 
leucotricha  (Apple  mildew),  which  winter  in  the 
buds  of  their  re.-,pective  host  plants,  the  .\pple 
and  Rose. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTI5EIV1RNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W'.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  (!S  isetl  as  specimens  o/  plants 
(or  naming,  should  be  aildyessed  to  tlu  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  onh  side  onlv  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,'but  liept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  comiltunicalions  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
.  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspou' 
dents. 

Local  Titws.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendmgto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists, 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  25— Christmas  Day. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  26-Bank  Holiday. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28- 

Soc.  Nalionale  d'Hort.  de  France  (Paris)  Ge 


AVRRAGE    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week 
deduced  from  olxervations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich-aS-B". 
Actual  Temperatures:— 

London.— If-' crfiifsiiiij',  December  20  (6  p.m.)  :  Mas.  52°; 
Min.  46°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday ,  December  21 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  sg-O"  ;  Temp.  48"'  ;  Weather— 
Raining. 
Provinces.— It'erfiiesrfav.  December  20:  Mas  50°  Corn- 
wall ;  Min.  44°  Yorkshire. 


Variation 


It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
systematic     botanists     should 

Natural     encourage      some      of      their 

Species,  younger  members  to  take  up 
the  study  in  the  field  of  the  variations 
presented  by  our  common  plants.  For  it 
is  'a  remarkable  fact  that  our  ignorance 
of  this  most  important  matter  is  still  very 
considerable.  Detailed  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  a  given  species  is  valuable 
alike  to  the  systematist,  to  the  student 
of  genetics,  and  to  the  practical  horti- 
culturist. Lack  of  such  knowledge  leads 
to  mistaken  ideas,  not  only  of  species,  but 
also  of  the  role  of  the  plant-breeder  in 
"  creating  "  new  varieties.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  many 
scientific  botanists  still  contemplate  a 
wild  species  as  one  composed  of  an  as- 
semblage of  identical,  or  essentially 
identical,  individuals.  They  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  varieties,  but  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  realize  the  extent  of  the  variation 
which  exists  among  the  members  of  a 
species.  Hence  it  is  that  variation  conies 
to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
botanists  and  horticulturists  with  culti- 
vation, and  fixity  of  type,  with  a  state  of 
nature.  The  only  means  of  determining 
whether  this  tacit  assumption  is  true  or 
false  is  for  systematic  botanists  or  othc  •; 
trained  observers  to  turn  their  attention 
to  this  much  neglected  field  of  observation 
and  to  ascertain  once  for  all  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  variations  which  occur  in 
natural  sjjecies. 

It  may  be  that  this  branch  of  study  has 
fallen  into  neglect  owing  to  the  idea  that 
variations  are  small  and  trifling  matters 
which  represent  rather  the  vagaries  of  the 
individual  than  the  properties  of  the 
species. 

Yet  the  most  superficial  study  of  records 


of  horticulture  shows  that  species  exhibit 
quite  marked  and  no  doubt,  in  many  cases, 
constant  variations.  Thus  anyone  who 
reads  Mr.  Dyke's  contributions  on  Irises, 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this 
journal,  discovers  that  well-marked  var- 
ieties of  the  various  species  of  Iris  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  native,  uncultivated 
plants.  Similarly  the  same  fact  comes 
out  with  striking  clearness  from  Mr. 
R.  Farrer's  observations  on  Alpine 
plants  and  particularly  on  the  Primulas. 
Whence  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  directly  we  leave  the  laboratory 
or  the  garden  and  proceed  to  the  study 
of  plants  in  their  native  haunts  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  characterized 
by  well-marked,  and  in  many  cases, 
constant  differences,  and  we  shall,  with- 
out doubt,  obtain  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion which  will  prove  invaluable  in  the 
study  of  the  origin  of  cultivated  plants. 
Information  on  the  subject  of  the  actual 
extent  of  variation  in  wild  species  is  of 
particular  value  at  the  present  time.  The 
student  of  genetics  is  busily  engaged  in 
working  out  the  relations  of  the  varieties 
of  cultured  plants  with  one  another.  He 
has  demonstrated,  for  example,  that  these 
varieties  are  due  in  many  cases  to  the  re- 
combination of  characters  which  occur  in 
parent  forms.  As  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments the  plant-breeder  may  be  able 
presently  to  predict  the  forms  are  to  be 
met  with  naturally.  This,  even  if  achieved, 
does  not  absolve  the  systematist  from  the 
scientific  duty  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
and  kind  of  variety  of  form  presented  by 
given  species  of  plants  in  their  natural 
state. 

In  urging  the  necessity  for  this  work  on 
the  systematist  we  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  other  work  to  do,  that  it 
is  impossible  and  perhaps  undesirable  that 
all  systematists  should  vex  their  souls 
with  variation  :  nor  are  we  unaware  of 
the  considerable  amount  of  investigation 
of  variation  which  has  been  done  already. 
What  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  with 
the  rise  of  genetics  this  study  of  varia- 
tion has  become  at  once  of  primary  and 
obvious  importance.  Before  Mendelian 
discovery,  it  seemed  an  almost  hopeless 
business  to  take  up  the  study  we  are  now 
advocating,  and  yet  even  at  that  time,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  by  working  in  this 
field  Bateson  was  the  first  to  establish  on 
the  sound  basis  of  observation  the  preg- 
nant fact  of  discontinuity  in  variation. 

Let  us  give  a  few  examples  to  illustrate 
our  ignorance  of  the  range  of  variation 
among  common  species.  The  sinensis  form 
of  Chinese  Primula  is  dominant  to  the  star 
form.  Which  is  the  native  form  1  We 
know  that  the  star  form  occurs  wild  for 
both  Henry  and  AVilson  have  described 
it.  Is  the  sinensis  form  a  product  of  cul- 
tivation or  does  it  also  occur  in  nature? 

Again,  what  is  the  range  of  colour  in  the 
Primrose  and  in  the  Cowslip  1  If  Polyan- 
thuses are  derived  from  Primrose  and 
Cowslip  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely 
that  colour  forms  of  either  the  Primrose 
or  the  Cowslip — and  probably  the  latter — 
occur  naturally.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the 
blue  Primrose,  but  who  knows  definitely 
its  origin  ? 


Of  recent  years  Prof.  Baur  and  Miss 
Wheldale  have  each  independently  made 
remarkably  complete  Mendelian  analyses 
of  the  complex  colour-variations  of  the 
multitudinous  garden  races  of  Snap- 
dragon (Antirrhinum  majus).  What  do  we 
know  of  the  range  of  variation  in  Antir- 
rhinum majus  as  a  wild  species  1  Only  that 
this  plant  is  pleomorphic  and  occurs  in 
two  distinct  colours,  purple  and  pale 
yellow.  Are  these  the  only  colour-forms 
which  occur  naturally  ?  If  so,  what  are 
their  "  colour  constitutions,"  and  still 
more  important — why  are  these  the  only 
naturally  occurring  colour-forms?  The 
term  "  struggle  for  existence  "  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  scientifically  pious  ex- 
pression and  we  do  not  know  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  despite  of  reams  of  printed 
paper  and  of  interminable  speculations, 
how  far  the  struggle  for  existence  is  play- 
ing a  part  in  evolution. 

The  practical  horticulturist  is  less  con- 
cerned with  origins  than  with  accom- 
plished facts.  He  obtains  a  new  form  of 
garden  flower  and  is  rightly  content  with- 
the  fact  that  it  is  his — though,  unfortu- 
nately, his  reward  is  by  the  nature  of  the- 
case  only  too  frequently  disproportionate 
to  his  labours — but  the  scientific  horticul- 
turist wants  to  know  the  origin  of  the 
new  plant,  and  who  can  tell  him?  The 
raiser  forgets  through  lapse  of  time  or 
discretion,  or  perhaps  never  knew  with 
certainty.  Thus  it  is  that  mystery  veils 
the  origin  of  many  of  our  cultivated  garden 
plants.  One  contribution  toward  the  re- 
placement of  this  mystery  by  knowledge  is- 
to  be  made  by  a  survey  of  the  range  of 
variations  in  those  natural  species  which, 
are  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  the  making  of  garden  varieties. 


Our     Supplementary     Illustration' 

represents  a  table  of  choice  fruits  exliibited 
in  August  last  by  the  Duke  o£  Westminster, 
Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire  (gr.  j\lr.  N.  F.  Barnes),  at 
the  show  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  class  for  decorated  fruit  tables.  It  was- 
generally  conceded  by  the  fruit-growers  present 
on  that  occasion  that  the  exhibit  taken  collec- 
tively was  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  at  a  public  e.xhibition.  The  dishes  were  as- 
follow,  and  the  number  of  points  obtained  for 
each  dish  is  appended  : — A p files:  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  6^  ;  Emperor  Alexander,  6  ;  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  5 ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  5|. 
Cherries:  4.  Fii/s:  6.  Grafice :  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  95,  9,  9,  8| ;  Chasselas  Napoleon, 
5i,  7 ;  Appley  Towers,  7^,  8^,  8,  8| ;  Madresfield 
Court,  9,  Si,  8,  8.  Melon:  6,  6,  7,  7. 
Nectarines:  Humboldt,  7j,  71;  Pineapple,  7^, 
7^.  Peaches :  Belle  Bauce,  7  ;  Dymond,  7  ;  Royal 
George,  7^,  7.  Pears:  Doyenne  du  Comice,  7; 
Marguerite  Marillat,  65,  7^  ;  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
7.  Plums :  Transparent  Gage,  5.  Beauty  of 
flowers  and  foliage,  6.  General  arrangement  for 
effect,  65.  The  total  number  of  points  that  was 
possible  was  324,  and  the  points  actuallv  awarded' 
278|. 

The  Galton  Laboratory. — The  London 
Z^nirersily  Gazette  announces  that  the  response 
to  the  appeal  tor  the  proper  housing  of  the 
Galton  Laboratory  of  Eugenics  (University 
College),  to  the  needs  of  which  reference  wa& 
made  recently  in  these  pages,  has  resulted  in 
donations  amounting  to  £!2,629. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 

great  autumn  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be 
held  next  year,  as  usual,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
the  dates  being  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  October  29,  30,  and  31.  These  early 
dates  are  necessitated  because  the  Receiver  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  has  received  permission  from  the 
High  Court  to  make  fixtures  up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber only.  The  committee  are,  however,  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  holding  of  a  supplementary 
exhibition  at  Essex  Hall  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  and  a  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  and 
conference  will  be  held  on  the  same  day.  The 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  February  5  at 
Carr's   Restaurant,    Strand. 

Birmingham    Horticultural    Society. — - 

This  society  is  the  Handsworlh  Horticultural 
Society  under  a  new  name,  the  fresh  title  having 
been  suggested  by  the  recent  absorption  of  the 
town  of  Handsworth  into  the  City  of  Birming- 
ham. W.  H.  BowATER,  Esq.,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  has  consented  to  become  the  first 
president  of  the  society,  and  the  committee  are 
anxious  that  the  flower  show  shall  be  a  great 
success.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Cadka- 
DiNE,  84,  Hamstead  Read,  Handsworth. 

The  L(.T£  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  —  The 
funeral  of  Sir  .Joskph  Hooker,  0..\1.,  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Kew. 
The  service  was  conducted  in  the  parish 
church,  and  the  mourners  included  Lady  Hooker 
(widow)  and  other  members  of  the  family. 
Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyeb,  Sir  Arthur 
and  Lady  Rucker,  and  Dr.  Trail.  There  were 
also  present  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Norman  and 
Lady  LocKVER,  Sir  AarHUR  Church,  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  Sir 
.John  Rose  Bradford,  Professor  Bayley  B.\l- 
lOUR,  Regius  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh,  Dr.  C.  H.  Read,  President 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dr.  D.  H.  Scott, 
President  of  the  Linnean  Society ;  Dr.  B. 
Daydon  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Linnean 
Society;  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  Professor 
J.  W.  Judd,  Mr.  W.  E.  Darwin,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Holmes,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  (representing 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society),  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  Professor  F.  O.  Bower,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  E.  G.  Baker  (Natural  History 
Mu.seum),  Lieut. -Colonel  Prain,  Professor  Sir 
George  Darwin,  Dr.  Francis  Darwin,  Pro- 
fessor S.  H.  Vines,  .Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce, 
Profesiior  F.  W.  Oliver,  .Mr.  A.  Henrv,  Reader 
in  Forestry,  Cambridge,  Dr.  A.  Gunther,  Mr. 
F.  Gunther,  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  Captain 
Francis  H.  Lyell,  Dr.  G.  S.  Boulgkr,  Dr.  D. 
Oliver,  Mr.  R.  IIooi'ER  Pearson  [Gardi  tiers' 
rinnnkh),  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Drummond,  Dr.  F.  N.  Williams,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Wilson,  Jfr.  G.  Gordon,  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis, 
and  the  curators  and  staff  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,   Kew. 

Study  of  Fruit  Diseases. — An  important 
announcement  witli  regard  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  Government  institution  for 
the  study  of  fruit  diseases  was  made  durhig  the 
fruit  grower.''  conference  at  Ashford,  on  the 
11th  inst.  Mr.  Dunstan,  the  principal  of  Wye 
College,  stated  that  the  t^overnment,  under  the 
•developTntnt  grant,' proposes  to  establish  an  in- 
stitution for  the  study  of  fruit  diseases.  As  it 
was  rumoured  that  this  would  be  in  the  west  of 
England,  he  urged  united  action  to  ensure  that 
Ke;it,  as  the  largest'  and  best  fruit-growing 
I  ounty,  should  have  its  station.  He  did  not  ask 
that  it  should  necessarily  be  at  Wye  College,  but 
promised  that  if  it  were  placed  anywhere  else  in 
Kent  he  would  support  it  energetically.  A  peti- 
tion urging  the  claims  of  Kent  in  this  matter 
was  signed  by  many  of  those  present  at  the  con- 
fi^rcnce. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture.— The  Rome  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  is  conferring  a  boon  on  agricul- 
turists and  horticulturists  in  issuing  with  such 
promptness  its  volumes  of  agricultural  intelli- 
gence. Nos.  6  and  7,  year  2  (June,  1911)  have 
just  been  distributed,  and  contain  valuable  sum- 
maries of  the  world's  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  investigation.  In  tliis 
number,  the  following  matters  are  treated  of : — 
The  Development  of  Agriculture  in  Different 
Countries,  Agricultural  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Botany.     Horticulture,   Plant  Diseases,   &c. 

Chinese  Plants. — "A  SuppU mentaiy  List 
of  Chinese  Flowering  Plants"  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
by  Jlr.  S.  T.  Dunn,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  the  Botanical  and  Forestry  Department  of 
Hong  Kong,  in  the  last  part  issued  No.  274,  vol. 
xxxix,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society.  It 
is  supplementary  to  Forbes  and  Hemsley's 
Enumeration,  including  the  "List  of  the 
genera  and  species  discovered  in  China  since  the 
publication  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Enumera- 
liun,"  compiled  by  Miss  M.  Smith.  It  is  on 
the  same  plan,  and  it  is  something  more  than  a 
list,  being  in  reality  an  index  to  the  places  of 
publication  of  the  additional  new  genera  and  new 
species,  and  to  further  records  of  previously- 
described  species,  up  to  the  end  of  1910.  The 
last  part  of  the  Enumeration  appeared  in 
1905.  The  author  states  :  "  Out  of  the  3,500  cita- 
tions of  flowering  plants,  about  2,000  are  refer- 
en.ces  to  first  publications  of  species,  while  some 
700  refer  to  other  published  additions  to  the 
flora."  The  remainder  consists  of  records  of  new 
localities  represented  by  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbal  ium. 

Lectures  on  Genetics.  — Professor  William 
Bateson's  lectures,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
"The  Study  of  Genetics,"  will  be  given  on 
Tuesdays,  January  15.  23,  30,  February  6,  13 
and  20,  at  three  o'clock.  A  course  of  five  lec- 
tures on  Genetics  is  also  to  be  given  by  Professor 
Keeble  in  the  University  of  London  (Imperial 
College  of  Science,  S.  Kensington),  on  Fridays, 
January  19,  26,  February  2,  9  and  16,  at  4  o'clock. 

Promis:N3  New  Fruits  in  U.S.A. — TIio 
Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agiiculture  for 
1010 — published  during  the  present  year — con- 
tains notices  of  fruit  which  appear  to  promise 
well  for  extended  cultivation  in  the  United 
States.  Beside  two  Apples — Lowey  Apple  and 
Kinnard  Apple — both  of  which  originated  in  the 
States,  mention  is  made  of  Payne  Peach  (syn. 
Highland  Beauty),  which  originated  as  a  sport 
from  the  stock  of  a  St.  John  Peach  tree  in  1901. 
The  Payne  Peach  is  said  to  be  hardier  than  most 
commercial  varieties  of  its  section.  A  Raspberry 
(Hoosier)  is  also  mentioned.  Hoosier  is  said  to  be 
a  good  disease-resisting  variety.  It  bears  roundish 
berries,  large  to  very  large,  in  moderately-loose 
clusters  of  15  to  18,  flesh  dark  purplish-red, 
firm,  moderate,  juicy,  seeds  rather  large,  hard ; 
flavour  sub-acid,  with  pleasant  aroma;  quality 
gtmd.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  admirably- 
printed   colour  plates. 

The  "White"  Medal.  —  The  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  have 
awarded  the  George  Robert  White  Medal  of 
Honour  for  the  current  year  to  M.  Victor 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  France,  who  has  since 
died  (see  p.  465).  This  medal  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  person  who  has  done  the 
most  during  the  year  or  in  recent  years  to 
advance  the  interest  in  horticulture  in  its 
broadest  sense.  The  award  for  the  year  1911  is 
eminently  appropriate  as  a  recognition  of  the 
accomplishments  of  M.  Lemoine  in  the  produc- 
tion of  so  many  varieties  of  flowering  plants  and 


shrubs  which  have  become  of  permanent  value 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  'United 
States  and  of  Europe.  This  is  the  third 
award  of  the  medal,  which  was  founded  by  Mr. 
White  in  1909.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  recipient  of  the  medal  was  Professor 
Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Ar- 
nold Arboretumn,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1909,  and 
the  second  Mr.  J.ackson  Thornton  Dawson, 
also  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

Cold  Storage  of  Mushrooms.  —  Experi- 
ments described  in  the  Iieiue  Generale  du 
Froid  (June,  1911)  demonstrate  that  after  a 
month's  cold  storage  JIushrooms  undergo  no  de- 
terioration, either  in  appearance  or  in  nutritive 
quality ;  in  fact,  cold-stored  Mushrooms  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  those  picked  for  a  day 
or  two  and  left  in  the  open  air. 

A  Seedling  Pelargonium.  —  ]\Iessrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  have  forwarded  a 
truss  of  a  new  seedlmg  zonal-leaved  Pelargonium 
with  blooms  measuring  2j  inches  across.  The 
petals  are  of  a  pleasing  cerise  colour.  The  truss 
is  not  only  of  large  size  but  of  excellent  form. 

A  Pruning  Competition.— The  good  work 
done  by  the  Madresfield  Agricultural  Club  was 
described  by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  in  our  issue  for 
December  9.  The  society  recently  held  its  annual 
pruning  competition,  when  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  work  in  three  classes.  Nineteen 
competed  in  the  class  for  present  and  past  pupils 
of  the  Club,  or  students  of  the  Worcestershire 
County  Council,  under  the  age  of  25  years,  when 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Pabsons, 
Callow  End.  Mr.  Ernest  Gardener,  of  Brans- 
ford,  was  successful  in  the  siiri'ar  class  for  those 
above  the  age  of  25  years,  whilst  Mr.  Joseph 
Kitching,  Madresfield,  excelled  in  the  open 
class.  In  addition,  each  of  the  pupils  was  pre- 
sented with  a  new  pruning  knife.  The  judges,  in 
declaring  their  awards,  congratulated  the  club  on 
the  work  being  done  by  these  classes  and 
competitions,  not  only  for  the  district  but  for 
the  country  at  large,  and  expressed  their  great 
satisfaction  at  the  high  standard  of  general 
excellence   attained   by    the   competitors. 

A  Remarkable  Apple  Tree.— According  to 
the  Morninij  Oreyonian,  of  Portland,  U.S.A., 
slates  the  Florists'  Excltcniyr,  a  seeuling  Apple 
tree  was  sold  on  October  18  for  600  dollars.  The 
tree  was  a  chance  seedling  which  grew  up  in  a 
fence  corner  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  David  E. 
JuNKiN,  10  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  is 
now  10  years  old,  and  for  several  years  has 
borne  lipe  fruit  from  May  to  November  of  each 
year,  having  blossoms,  green  fruit  and  ripe  fruit 
all  on  its  branches  at  the  same  time  during  the 
summer.  The  Apples  are  stated  of  good  quality. 
The  tree  was  bought  by  a  nursery  company, 
which  is  to  have  all  its  products  for  10  years. 
The  tree  will  be  left  in  its  present  situation  and 
the  company  will  utilize  it  in  securing  buds  and 
scions  for  purposes  of  propagation. 

Schedule  of  Classes  for  Hardy  Plants 
and  Flovj/ers.  —  The  National  Hardy  Plant 
Society  has  compiled  a  model  schedule  of  classes 
for  hardy  plants  and  flowers,  with  a  view  to 
helping  committees  of  horticultural  societies  in 
the  task  of  providing  suitable  classes  for  these 
subjects.  There  are  separate  lists  for  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  shows,  and  these  are  calcu- 
lated to  provide  hints  to  committees  that  will 
save  them  considerable  trouble.  Copies  may  be 
obtained,  post  free,  from  Mr.  Frank  Bouskell, 
Market  Bosworth,  Nuneaton. 

Carnation  White  Chief.  — This  variety  of 
perpetual-flowering  Carnation,  referred  to  on 
p.  420  as  being  of  American  origin,  was  raised 
by  Mr.  H.  Burnett,  St.  Margaret's  Vineries, 
Forest  Road,  Guernsey. 
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Leaf  Curl  of  Potatos.— The  most  recent 
researches  into  the  nature  of  this  obscure 
disease  indicate  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  attack 
of  a  fungus,  probably  a  Fusarium. 

The    Office    of   Woods   and    Forests. — 

Fifim  the  89th  report  of  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests  it  appears  that  the  income  derived  from 
the  woodlands  under  its  control — in  which  are 
inc-luded  the  New  Forest  and  Windsor — is  £6,320, 
and  that  the  outgoings  amount  to  £5,313.  The 
good  balance  gives  plentiful  cause  for  reflection. 

The  Herbert  Spencer  Lecturer,  1912.— 

The  University  of  Oxford  has  invited  Professor 
WiLLUM  Bateson,  Director  of  the  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institution,  to  deliver  the  Herbert 
Spencer  lecture  in  1912.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture,  which  will  be  given  on  Wednesday, 
February  28,  is  "  Biological  Fact  and  the  Struc- 
ture of  Society." 

A  New  Tropical  Fruit.— The  number  of 
edible  plants  which  grow  in  sandy  situations  in 
tropical  regions  is  so  small  that  any  addition  to 
the  group  deserves  notice.  According  to  the 
Uoletin  de.  la  Socieclad  Agrkola  Mexicana,  the 
Cucurbitaceous  plant  Acanthosicyos  horrida, 
which  grows  among  the  dunes  of  Walfish  Bay 
(South  Africa)  produces  a  fruit  which  forms  a 
staple  article  of  diet  among  the  Hottentots  of  the 
German  colony.  Its  extremely  long  root  system 
enables  it  not  only  to  exist  in  sandy  soils,  but  to 
.produce  a  fruit  of  from  2  lbs.  to  3  lbs.  in  weight. 
The  fruit  is  green,  with  a  pulp  which  is  at  first 
bitter,  but  which  becomes  sweet  and  nutritions 
when  ripe.  Commenting  on  this  fruit,  th : 
Joiniinl  d'Ar/ricuHiirc  Tropicah  (No.  125,  Nn- 
vember,  1911)  suggests  that  experiments  should 
be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  the 
Sahara  and  other  dry  and  sandy  regions  of  hot 
countries. 

The  Colstoun  Pear.— The  Earl  of  Dal- 
HOUSIE  is  the  life  custodian  of  an  alleged  magical 
heirloom,  known  as  the  Colstoun  Pear.  The 
Bdinhurgh  Dispatch  tells  the  story.  In  the  year 
1250  the  daughter  of  Hugo  de  Giffoed,  believed 
to  be  in  league  with  Satan,  and  thus  known  as 
the  Warlock  o'  Gifford,  married  a  neighbour, 
Broun,  of  Col.stoun.  in  the  chapel  attached  to 
the  Warlock's  stronghold,  Yester  Castle.  As 
his  child's  dowry  the  Warlock  plucked  a  Pear 
from  a  tree  and  handed  it  to  the  young  couple, 
giving  them  the  assurance  that  so  long  as  th; 
fruit  was  preserved  intact  their  descendants 
would  prosper.  The  Brouns,  true  to  the  War- 
lock's prediction,  flourished  down  to  the  reign 
uf  Charles  I.  Then  a  Begun  old  maid  was  im- 
prudent enough  to  try  her  teeth  on  the  Pear. 
The  result  was  that  her  people  became  involved 
in  unsuccessful  litigation,  and  had  to  dispose  of 
a  couple  of  the  best  farms  on  Colstoun  Estate  to 
'pay  expenses.  Christian  Begun,  the  heiress  of 
the  late  Broun,  of  Colstoun,  married,  in  1805, 
the  ninth  Earl  of  Dalhgusie.  Thus  her  hus- 
band's family  obtained  possession  of  the  heir- 
loom, which  is  kept  in  a  silver  box  of  quaint 
make  nearly  as  old  as  itself. 

Plant  Collecting  in  the  Chinese  Alps. 

— The  foUowirg  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  sent 
home  by  Jlr.  F.  Kingdom-Ward,  who  has  been 
collecting  for  Messrs.  Bees  Ltd.,  and  is  now  on 
his  way  home.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  W.ard 
indicates  the  altitude  of  most  of  the  new  plants 
discovered.  "The  subjoined  list  of  plants  I 
confidently  believe  to  be  first-class;  seeds  of  all 
these  are  now  collected: — 1,  Meconopsis  (Cam- 
bridge blue,  tall,  17,000  feet)  ;  2,  ditto  (Oxford 
blue,  t^ill,  ^1.000  feet);  3,  ditto  (Oxford  blue, 
dwarf,  6  inches  or  le.ss.  17,000  feet) ;  4,  ditto 
(yellow,   tall,   13,000  to  14,000  feet)  ;  5,   Primula 


(blue,  dwarf,  1  to  2  inches  or  less,  15,000  feet) ;  6, 
ditto  (blue,  tall,  bell-shaped  corolla,  16,000  feet) ; 
7,  ditto  (blue,  small,  13.000  feet) ;  8,  ditto 
(brilliant  crimson,  rocks,  large  corolla,  17,000 
feet) ;  9,  ditto  (red  flowers  in  umbels,  13,000 
feet);  10,  ditto  (mauve,  small,  14.0C0  feet);  11, 
ditto  (mauve,  tall,  14,000  feet);  12,  ditto 
(crimson,  marsh,  12.000  feet) ;  13,  ditto  (pink, 
tall,  12,000  feet) ;  14,  Ranunculacese  (violet,  on 
r;.ck,  14,000  feet) ;   15,   ditto  (pink  shade,   13,000 


also  six  large  white  Anemones.  We  shall  also- 
add  the  following  plants : — 1,  Lilium  (gigan- 
tic, white,  12,000  feet,  forest);  2,  ditto 
(pink,  14,000  feet) ;  3,  Primulas  (o'he  striped  yel- 
low and  orange,  one  mauve) ;  5,  ditto  (violet). 
By  the  way,  should  my  Cambridge-blue  Meco- 
nopsis prove  to  be  a  new  species,  may  I  suggest 
that  it  should  be  called  M.  Cantabridgiensis? 
It  is  the  only  flower  I  remember  ever  to  have- 
seen  that  is  a  true  Cambridge  blue  witliout  being. 


Fig.  133. — spathodea 


feet)  I  already  have  seeds  of  pink,  yellow  and 
crimson  species  of  Scrophularinefe,  Senecio,  Epi- 
lobium,  Saxifragas,  Corydalis,  Pseonia,  Iris  and 
Potentillas.  The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens 
of  which  I  may  reasonably  hope  to  get  seeds  : — 1. 
Saxifraga  (golden,  large  flower,  14,000  to  15,000 
feet)  ;  2,  ditto  (golden,  small  flower,  14,000  to 
15,000  feet)  ;  3,  Campanula  (blue  or  mauve, 
twiner,  12,000  feet);  4,  Gentiana  (blue,  large, 
14,000  feet);  5.   ditto   (blue,   small,   15,000  feet); 
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washy.  Every  time  I  travel,  every  time  I  camp 
in  the  mountains,  I  come  in  for  the  dregs  of  the 
original  'deluge,'  and  no  doubt  it  is  partly  this, 
partly  the  altitude,  and  partly  the  rapid  changes, 
of  temperature  which  have  upset  me  during 
the  last  month.  My  work  has  not  so  far  been 
interfered  with,  however,  and  I  think  I  can  hang 
on  for  two  months.  I  am  crossing  to  the 
Yangtze  shortly  to  try  and  find  the  small  scarlet 
Primula  in  seed.    I  have  got  six  or  eight  kinds  of 
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Roses  and  more  species  of  Rubus  Rhododendrons 
are  not  satisfactory.  I  have  not  seen  more  than 
half-a-dozen  species  in  flower.  Have  had  no  let- 
ters frora  home  later  than  May  31,  and  no  news, 
though  the  people  here  persistently  state  that 
we  have  annexed  Western  Tibet.  However, 
there  are  no  more  rumours  of  extermination, 
so  I  shall  carry  out  my  programme.  The  official 
lionoured  me  with  another  visit  the  other  day, 
and  I  told  him  how  the  official  at  Ya-kalo 
had  treated  me.  He  let-s  me  go  anywhere  now, 
and  since  I  returned  the  last  soldier  he  gave  me 
with  thanks,  is  not  trying  to  spy  quite  so  much, 
but  I  anticipate  a  row  over  the  Salwen  busi- 
ness To  my  previous  list  may,  I  think,  be 
added  the  following  plants,  recently  acquired  : — 
Primula  (flow'ers  purple,  small  tubular  in  a  capi- 
tulum) ;  another  (flowers  blue).  Both  are  so 
badly  attacked  by  fungus  that  they  hardly  do 
themselves  justice  here,  but  I  think  that  they 
will  prove  first-class  in  cultivation.)  Omphalodes 
<blue)  and  another  species  of  Boraginaceae  (ditto) 
— both  small  but  splendid  blues,  and  a  Larkspur 
•of  the  most  wonderfully  vivid  blue  I  have  ever 
seen  in  flower,  sea  or  sky.  The  Csesalpinia,  noted 
south,  had  no  red  in  it ;  will  try  and  procure  seed. 
Have  seen  nothing  of  your  black  Rhododendron, 
but  found  a  magnificent  crimson  Alpine  Rose 
(Azalea)  on  the  summit  of  the  Mekong-Salwen, 
which  I  hope  to  secure.  Another  good  plant  I 
have  just  got  is  a  twining  Cucurbita  with  large 
sulphur-yellow  flowers,  an  annual.  The  weathc'r 
is  at  last  clearing  up.  A  few  days  ago  I  was 
in  the  forest  enveloped  in  clouds  of  rain  when  a 
big  black  bear  stood  up  10  vards  from  me.  /•'. 
Kinijdmi   Ward.- 

Publications  Received.— youmo/o^  Cenc- 
lica.  No.  4.  November.  (Cambridge:  Uni- 
versity Press.)  Price  lOs.  net. —  The  Small- 
holder's Year  Book,  1912.  (London  :  C.  Artliur 
Pearson,  Ltd.)  I'rjcu  U —The  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xxxvii..  pan  2. 
December.  11)11.  (London  :  R  H.S.  Ollico, 
Vineeut  Square.)  Price  to  Non-Fellows  .')S  ^ 
Commercial  Rose  Culture,  by  Eber  HoIiikm. 
(Mew  York  :  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Co  ,  Ltd..  and  Lowdhara,  Notts.  :  A.  &  C. 
I'earson.)  Price  6s..  post  paid. —  The  Journal  of 
thi  Board  of  Agriculture.  December,  lUH, 
(Loudon  :  M.  Clay  &  Sons.)  Price  4d. — 
Reversible  Sex  -  mutants  in  Lychnis  Dioc3, 
by  George  H.  SliuU,  and  The  Genotypes  of 
Maize,  by  Geor,'e  U.  Sliull.  (New  York:  Station 
f  )r  Exjicrimcntal  Evolution.  Cold  Spring  Harbor.) 
— Piucskxt-Day  (Iaiidenino  Seriks.  liy  H.  Hnofcr 
Pearson.  Vol.  X.  Roses,  by  U.  K  Darlington, 
{London  and  Edinburgh:  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.) 
Double  volume,  price  23.  6d.  Special  presentation 
edition  with  cover  design  in  cloth  gilt  top,  price 
.3s.  6d. — The  Farm  and  Garden  Ru'e-bool , 
by  L.  H.  Bailey.  (London  and  New  Yoik  : 
JIfs-r.-i.  JlacMilian  <t  Co  )  Price  8s.  Cd.  net. 
— Fieurs  aes  Champs  et  des  Bois,  by  Henry 
Correvon.  (Geneva:  Albert  Kundig  . — Rcses  and 
Rose  Gardens,  \>y  Walter  P.  Wright.  (London  : 
llcadlcy  Brothers.)     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 


SPATHODEA  CAMPANULATA. 

Whi.n  in  full  (lower,  as  was  the  specimen  from 
which  the  photograph  is  reproduced  (fig.  183). 
Sjiatbcdea  campanuhta  is  a  superb  sight.  The 
canipanidate  tube  of  the  flower  is  3  inches  in 
length  and  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour.  S.  cam- 
panulata  forms  a  tall  tree,  whereas  S.  Itevis  (New- 
bonldia  Isevis)  is  a  subject  for  greenhouse  cultiva- 
tion. ThLs  genus  of  th^  Bignoniacea:  includes 
v.TiioHS  species  which  form  large  trees  in  tropi- 
cal Asia  and  America.  In  the  province  .of 
Ijfimbay  the  native  lisherfolk  make  nets  from  Ibe 
bianihes  and  root?  of  S.  Rheedii.  and  slam  the 
nets  with  a  dye  c.\tratted  from  the  root  of  the 
.same  species.  The  photograph  was  kindly  sent 
us  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Storey,  Superintendent,  Sajjan 
Niwas  Gardens,  Udaipur,  India. 


CITRUS  MEDIGA. 

The  accompanying  photograph  (see  fig.  184) 
represents  an  exceptionally  large  fruit  of  Citrus 
mediea  and  an  ordinary  shop  Lemon  for  com- 
parison. The  former  fruit  was  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Sly,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Nagpur, 
Central  Provinces,  India,  and  it  was  grown  in 
the  Government  Ciardens  there.  It  weighed 
7^  lbs.,  and  was  a  foot  long  and  7  inches  in 
diameter.  Citrus  mediea  is  a  very  variable 
species,  both  as  regards  its  leaves  and  its  fruits. 
It  includes  the  Lime,  the  Lemon,  and  the  Citron, 
the  large-fruited,  sometimes  "fingei'ed,"  varie- 
ties belonging  to  the  last-named.  Firminger 
limits  the  name  of  mediea  to  this  big-fruited 
tree,  which  is  known  in  India  as  the  Citron  or 
"Beg-Poora."  It  is  well  known  for  its  great 
size,  as  well  as  for  its  dense,  spongy  rind,  from 
the  external  portion  of  which  an  excellent  pre- 
serve is  made.  The  three  big-fruited  varieties 
he   describes   are  : — ■ 

1.  The  common  Citron,  of  the  size  of  an 
ostrich  egg,  or  somewhat  larger,  miich  knobbed 
and  warted. 

2.  A  Citron  of  enormous  size,  fully  a  foot 
or  more  long.  This,  seemingly,  is  the  kind 
know-n  in  Europe  as  "  Poncire." 

3.  The  fingered  Citron,  resembling  a  man's 
hand  with  the  fingers  bent  up  with  cramp. 


SCOTLAND. 

THE  CLASHING  OF  SCOTTISH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

This  year  no  fewer  than  four  Scottish  Chry- 
santhemum shows  were  held  on  the  same  date 
namely,  November  24,  when  the  annual  Chrysan- 
themum shows  were  held  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
Dunfermline  and  Hawick.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
this  drawback  to  the  Scottish  Chrysanthemum 
season,  as  it  is  comparatively  short,  and  it  is 
expedient  to  have  the  exhibitions  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Yet  surely  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  Aberdeen,  Dundee  and  Dunfermline 
shows  on  different  dates.  Hawick  is  further 
away  and  will  interfere  but  little  with  the  ex- 
hibits at  the  others. 

The  Dunfermline  show  promises  to  take  a 
leading  position,  as  it  is  subsidised  by  the 
Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  under  whose 
auspices  the  display  is  held.  The  prize  money 
is  larger  than  at  most  other  Sc'ottish  provincial 
shows,  and  therefore  the  Dunfermline  one  at- 
tracts a  larger  proportion  of  exhibitors  than 
the  others.  This  has  undoubtedly  reduced  the 
exhibits  at  the  Dundee  show. 

EDINBURGH     PUBLIC     GARDENS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh   Parks   Com- 
mittee, held  on  November  30,  a  representation 


Fig.    184. — FRCIT   OF    CITRIJS    MEDICA    and    (above)    an    ordinary    LliMON 
TO    SHOW    PROPORTIONATE    SIZE. 


"  JIalooni,"  of  Woodrow's  Gardening  in 
India,  appears  to  be  this  No.  2  or  "  Poncire." 
Woodrow  describes  "  Malooni  "  as  a  low- 
spreading  shrub,  bearing  fruits  attaining  4  lbs. 
in  weight,  of  an  oblong  shape,  irregularly  ridged 
and  wrinkled,  the  surface  smooth  with  prominent 
convex  oil  glands  and  a  small  papilla  at  the 
stigma  end.  The  skin,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  is 
firm  and  solid,  enclosing  10  carpels,  having  a  pale 
coloured  pulp  between  very  strong  endocarpal 
layers,  and  with  scanty  bitter  acid  juice  and 
about  100  seeds,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  generally  contain  several 
embryos,  as  in  many  other  seeds  of  this  genus. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  this  fruit 
and  Metford's  Lemon,  of  which  there  are  fruit- 
ing examples  at  Kew  (see  Gardeners'  Chroniih, 
April  28,  1900,  fig.  86).  The  fruit  in  this  case 
closely  resembled  an  ordinary  Melon,  whereas 
that  now  figured  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
a  yellow,  warted  Vegetable  JMarrow.  A  Lemon 
weighing  over  half  a  stone  may  be  regarded  as 
comewhat  of  a  novelty.  These  varieties  are  said 
to  be  reproduced  from  seeds.  We  have  proved 
this  at  Kew  in  the  case  of  Metford's  Lemon. 
X?.   W. 


of  great  importance  was  made  to  the  committee 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  superintendent  of 
parks  respecting  suggested  improvements  in 
the  East  Princes  Street  Gardens.  These,  with 
the  relative  plans,  have  been  remitted  for  fur- 
ther consideration.  The  proposals  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  M'Hattie.  The  first,  or  "  Scheme 
A,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  trees 
has  caused  the  present  flower-beds  to  look  shaded 
and  overcrowded,  and  that  14  larger  and  less 
formal  beds  should  be  substituted  for  the  54  at 
present  existing.  This  would  allow  of  more 
grass  between  tlie  beds,  and  would  also  remove 
Iho  overcrowded  appearance.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  the  lawn  next  the  railway  be  formed 
into  a  garden  with  13  flower-beds,  and  that  the 
present  border  next  the  North  British  Railway 
be  wid-sned  from  10  to  30  feet.  This  would  hide 
the  railway  much  better  than  at  present.  It  is 
added  that  the  cost  of  annual  maintenance  would 
remain  the  same,  and  that  no  increase  of  the 
staff  would  be  required,  the  alterations  hniug 
made  by  those  at  present  employed. 

"  Scheme  B  "  is  specially  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  it  embraces  the  removal  of  the  present 
railings  between  Princes  Street  and  the  gardens, 
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a  widening  of  the  footpaths,  and  the  division 
of  tlie  flower  garden  into  four  sections,  each 
being  laid  out  in  beds  and  a  low  fence  surround- 
ing each  section.  Two  fountains  are  also  pro- 
posed, and  it  is  suggested  that  the  lower  part 
should  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  scheme. 
The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  at  £456,  the  annual 
expenditure  remaining  the  same — £675. 

THE    WAGES    OF    EDINBURGH    BOTANIC 
GARDENS   EMPLOYEES. 
The  dissatisfaction  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed  regarding  the  remuneration  of  the  em- 
ployees   at    the    Royal    Botanic    Gardens,    Edin- 
burgh,   has    found    expression    in    a    memorial 
which     has     been     sent     by    the    members     of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  employees 
Union   to   Earl   Beauchamp,   the   Fifst   Commis- 
sioner of  his  Majesty's  Board  of  Works.     The 
memorial  points   out  the  disparity  between   the 
wages  in   the  Edinburgh   Botanic  Gardens  and 
those    paid    in    London,    although    the    rate    of 
living     is     not     less     expensive     in     Edinburgh. 
It  is,  for  example,  said  that  the  young  men  in  the 
gardeners'  and  foresters'  departments  receive  21s. 
per  week ;  skilled  labourers,  24s. ;  and  unskilled 
labourers,  21s.     The  park  keepers  are  paid  from 
22s.  to  25s.  weekly.     Their  request  in  1910  for  a 
reconsideration  of  their  wages  has  not  received 
attention.       Another   point   made    is   that   only 
about  £100  of  the  grant  for  patrols,  amounting 
to  £325,  was  spent  in  1910. 

LEGACIES  TO  GARDENERS  AND 
FORESTERS. 
By  her  will  and  various  codicils,  the  late 
Countess  of  Seafield  bequeathed  legacies  to 
several  of  the  gardeners  and  foresters  who  might 
be  in  her  employment  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
Among  the  legatees  mentioned  was  Mr.  John- 
stone, gardener  at  Castle  Grant,  £100.  To  the  fol- 
lowing foresters  sums  of  £200  each  were  left  :— 
Messrs.  Jas.  Ward,  Keith;  Jas.  Mackenzie, 
CuUen;  John  Blacklaw,  Portsoy;  John  Stuart, 
Castle  Grant;  John  Stephen,  Abernethy ;  R. 
Mackinnon,  Duthil;  John  Bryson,  Rothe«,  and 
Wm.  M'Bain,  Glen  Urquhart.  Lady  Seafield 
also  left  to  the  outdoor  servants,  including  tln' 
head  gardeners  and  head  foresters,  who  had 
been  in  her  service  for  10  years  a  year's  wages, 
and  to  those  with  less  than  10  but  more  than 
five  years  service,  half-a-year's  wages,  this  being 
in  addition  to  any  separate  bequests  as  above. 

A  NEW  ROCK  GARDEN. 
The  cultivation  of  rock  plants  is  spreading  in 
Scotland,  and  in  many  places  extensive  rock- 
gardens  have  been  constructed  recently,  includ- 
ing one  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Alexander  M'Robert, 
Douneside,  Tarland.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
&  Sons,  York.  The  Douneside  rock-garden  in- 
cludes a  winding  streamlet  and  several  miniature 
ponds,  with  connecting  rUls,  whilst  the  pathways 
have  been  so  arranged  that  the  plants  may  be 
inspected  without  inconvenience.  Correspondent. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

One  Reason  Why  Journeymen  Gardeners 
Appear  to  be  Deteriorating.  — I  hardly  think 

that  Journci/iiion  is  correct  when  he  attempts  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  deterioration  of  journey- 
men. His  reason,  which  practically  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  journeyman  has  too  much 
work  to  do,  is,  I  think,  puerile.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  journeymen  under  me  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  I  think  many  head  gar- 
deners will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  there  is 
a  remarkable   difference   in   the   work   done   by 


then  perhaps  receive  only  a  bare  living  wage, 
prevents  many  good  men  from  joining  the  pro- 
fession. The  liking  for  work  near  a  town  is,  I 
think,  another  reason,  many  gardens  being  so 
far  in  the  country.  Then  there  are  many  induce- 
ments held  out  to  young  men  to  emigrate,  and 
it  is  nearly  always  the  best  who  go.  I  know  one 
garden  where  three  good  men  left  in  less  than 
three  years  to  join  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Force.  I  think  these  are  more  likely  to  be  some 
of  the  reasons  why  journeymen  appear  to  be 
deteriorating,  as  the  best  and  most  energetic 
men  will  not  join  the  ranks  of  gardeners,  which 
leaves  a  lower  grade  of  man  for  the  service  of  the 
profession.  That  there  are  good  journeymen  yet 
to  be  had,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny,  but  I 


RAVENALA  MADAGASGARIENSIS. 

Ravenala  madagasc.vbiensis  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  fan,  the  leaves  being  all  in  one 
plane.  This  noble  tree  has  been  called  by  the 
French,  the  Traveller's  Tree,  on  account  of 
the  water  which  is  stored  up  in  the  large  cup-like 
sheaths  of  the  leafstalks,  and  which  is  sought  for 
by  travellers  to  allay  their  thirst.  The  broad 
leaves  are  used  as  thatch  in  Madagascar  to  cover 
the  huts.  The  seeds  are  edible,  and  the  blue 
pulpy  aril  surrounding  them  yields  an  essential 
oil.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  are  oblong  in  form, 
and  are  larger  in  size  than  those  of  any  known 
plant,  being  simple,  with  the  exception  of  Vic- 
toria regia. 


i^siv-...^'^ 


Fig.    185. — RAVKNAt-A   madagasca 
NEBONG   TEEAL,    STR 

iourneymen  passing  through  the  sarne  garden. 
One  man  will  do  the  work  well,  and  always  have 
things  tidy  and  in  order,  and  perhaps  the  next 
iourneyman  who  follows  him  is  always  ma 
muddle,  work  always  behind,  and  consequently 
never  so  well  done.  One  man  is  methodical  and 
painstaking,  and  keeps  to  his  work.  The  other 
has  a  "don't  care"  bearing  and  never  loses  a 
chance  of  standing  about  and  of  talking.  1 
think  some  of  the  reasons  why  journeymen 
appear  to  be  deteriorating  is  due  to  choice  ot 
other  work.  The  low  wage  paid  in  many  gar- 
dens, and  the  years  which  so  many  men  have  to 
wait  before  they  can  obtain  a  head  place,  and 


irhoto~y,i;>h  by  C.  B.  Ussher, 
RIENSIS    (traveller's   TREE)    AT 
AITS    SETTLEMENTS. 


am  sure  that  these  would  be  the  last  to  ccmplam 
about  too  big  a  charge.  There  are  doubtless 
other  reasons  than  I  have  stated  for  the  de- 
terioration, but  the  one  advanced  by  Jouniey- 
man  should  be  the  last  to  enter  ones  mind. 
Head  Gardener. 

A  Gardeners'  Dinner. -Mr.  Dean's  proposal 
(p  442)  to  have  another  gardeners'  dinner  on 
ihe  occasion  of  the  Internationa  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  next  May,  will  doubtless  be  wel- 
comed b"  many  gardeners  who  enjoyed  the  very 
pleasant' evening  which  the  committee  arranged 
for  us  a  few  years  since.    A  gardener  s  lite  is  a 
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very  isolated  one  in  most  instances,  he  lias  but 
few  occasions  when  he  can  meet  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  profession.  But  the  selection  of 
Saturday  is  very  unfortunate  because  few  gar- 
deners at  a  distance  from  London  will  be  able 
to  attend  on  that  day.  If  it  cannot  be  arranged 
earlier  in  the  week,  it  will  be  chiefly  for  those 
who  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
ir.  H.  Divert,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grant- 
ham. 

Carbon-dioxide.  —  While  not  being  in  a 
position  at  present  to  publish  the  results  of  my 
experiments  on  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
artificial  supply  of  carbon-dioxide  to  plants  grow- 
ing in  somewhat  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
English  climate  is  beneficial  or  otherwise,  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  experi 
ments.  It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  know 
what  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  was  present  in 
the  house  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  in 
various  conditions ;  therefore,  in  March  last,  I 
decided  upon  making  an  experiment  in  an  early 
vinery  :  it  is  a  modern,  spacious  house,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  vines  were  growing 
vigorously,  the  roof  being  completely  covered 
with  large,  healthy  foliage. 


Date. 

Time. 

^ 

III 

•Sags 

iiii 

0  S,Q5 
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„      11 
>•     11 

9  3}  a.m. 
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Dull       75° 

Bright      88° 

90° 

30° 
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39° 

0127 
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0-103  (=) 

0038 
0  038 
0-038 

All  the  determinations  were  made  in  dupli- 
cates, and  the  pairs  agreed  exactly.  In  deter- 
minations of  this  kind,  many  complications  are 
encountered,  such  as  difference  of  temperature, 
pressure,  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  &c. ,  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  hou.so  being  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, but  all  these  were  allowed  for,  and  the  re- 
sults calculated  on  the  basis  of  normal  temperature 
and  pressure.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
results  as  regards  the  amount  present  during  the 
day,  but  I  attributed  the  excess  of  carbon-dioxide 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  rapid  fermentation 
taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  is 
rich  in  manures,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  ideal :  an  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Anyway,  the  figures  obtained  appeared  to  sug- 
gest an  abundance  of  carbon-dioxide  at  all  times. 
Overlying  every  square  foot  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face there  is  2,160  lbs.  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in 
this  quantity  there  are  about  21  ounces  carbon- 
dioxide,  equal  to  5J  ounces  carbon.  This  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  and  is  far  in  excess  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
air  contains  one  gallon  of  carbon-dioxide  in  2,500, 
and  to  catch  this  minute  quantity,  the  tree  hangs 
out  thousands  of  square  feet  of  leaf  surface  in 
perpetual  motion  through  an  ever-moving  air. 
ir.  //.  Dohson,  •Stapleton  Park  Gardens,  I'onte- 
frarl. 

Winter  -  FLOWERING  Plants  at  "The 
Node.  ' — It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  visit 
these  gardens,  to  see  the  extensive  alterations 
which  are  now  being  carried  out  by  the  new 
owner,  C.  A.  Cain,  Esq.  "  The  Node  "  gardens 
promise  to  become  equal  to  the  more  important 
gardens  in  this  county  of  Hertfordshire.  On  the 
occasion  of  mv  visit  t  was  especially  struck  with 
the  wealth  of  flowering  plants  and  their  superior 
condition  for  mid  winter  flowering.  Very  fine 
was  a  house  of  Euphorbia  (Poinsettia)  pulcher- 
rima  all  growing  in  6-inch  pots,  and  though 
not  nearly  d-eveloped.  many  of  the  bracts 
already  measure  17  inches  in  diameter.  These 
■were  remarkable  for  their  vigour,  h-salthy  foli- 
age, and  deep  colouring  of  the  bracts.  A  batch 
of  ICO  plants  of  Euphorbia  jacquinL-eflora  in 
5  inch  pots  formed  another  striking  object. 
Each  plant  was  stopped  once  in  the  early  stage 
of  its  growth,  and  th^eo  shoots  were  allowed 
•to  each,  the  result  being  plants  of  medium  height 
and  carrying  long  wreaths  of  brilliantly-coloured 
flowers,  whilst  the  foliage  clothes  the  stems  from 
the  pot  upwards,  .showing  the  best  possible  cul- 
ture. Calanthe  Veitchii  is  also  cultivited  with 
unusua'i  success.  These  are  gi-own  in  8-inch  pots, 
each  containing  several  bulbs.  Other  important 
subipc*s  were  wint^^- flowering  B''gonias.   includ 


ing  a  particularly  fina  batch  of  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
a  large  number  of  well-grown  Cyclamen,  winter- 
flowering  Carnations,  and  late-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums. Though  the  gardener,  51r.  J.  Pate- 
man,  is  probably  best  known  as  a  successful 
fruit-grower,  he  is  equally  skilful  in  providing  a 
show  of  flowers  at  a  season  when  they  are  most 
in  demand  for  decorative  purposes.     A'.  Beckett. 

Mutisias  at  Kew. — The  note  on  p.  413  headed 
"  Mutisia  "  and  signed  11".  is  almost  a  tran- 
script of  part  of  an  article  which  I  wrote  to 
accompany  an  excellent  coloured  plate,  by  Moon, 
of  JI.  Clematis,  which  appeared  in  the  Garden, 
1889,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  78.  I  there  stated  that  JI. 
ilicifolia  used  to  be  in  cultivation  at  Kew,  but  it 
had  died,  and,  so  far  as  I  knew,  was  no  longer  in 
gardens.  But  that  was  over  22  years  ago,  since 
when  much  water  has  flowed  under  Kew  Bridge 
and  many  things  have  occurred  in  the  gardens. 
Thus  ill  1890  we  had  seeds  of  M.  ilicifolia  from 
Chili,  and  by  1894  we  had  a  plant  of  it  which 
half  filled  a  greenhouse  and  it  flowered 
profusely  in  August  of  that  year.  Then 
it  died,  but  we  have  had  others  since,  and  IF. 
may  see  a  big  example  of  it  not  far  from 
the  plant  of  M.  Clematis  about  which  he  wrote. 
When  I  read  the  note  on  p.  413  I  scratched  my 
head,  for  it  looked  like  my  distinguished  style  ; 
moreover,  it  was  signed  ti'.  Worse  still,  Sir 
Frederick  Moore  and  Dr.  Bayley  Balfour  wanted 
to  know  why  Kew  could  not  grow  this  Mutisia, 
why  I  did  not  ask  them  for  if,  &c.  Whilst  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  the  only  IT'.,  I  do  claim  the 
sole  right  to  plagiarise  my  own  writings,  which 
for  my  shis,  be  it  said,  are  scattered  over  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  and  in  a  variety  of 
publications.  Jlost  of  us  are,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, indebted  to  others  for  ideas  and 
information,  but  the  wary  among  us  are  careful 
not  to  excite  suspicion  by  appearing  in  coats  and 
hats  that  are  too  large  for  us.     11'.  11'. 

Judging  at  the  Fruit  Show.i—  Fairplarj 
seems  to  infer  that  because  something  occurred 
in  connection  with  the  judging  of  a  class 
apparently  that  of  "any  other  cooking 
variety "  of  Apple,  and  what  that  some- 
thing is  he  does  not  specify,  that  I  am 
personally  responsible.  Although  I  do  not 
understand  to  what  he  is  referring,  it  must 
have  been  very  serious  to  have  aroused  such 
strong  feeling  on  his  part,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  noted  by  anyone  else.  If  he  saw- 
something  seriously  wrong,  he  should  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  Show  Superintendent  to  it 
at  once.  By  not  doing  so,  he  seems  to  have  put 
himself  out  of  court.     A  Judge. 

The  Quince.  -At  the  rec.-nt  autumn  fruit 
show  of  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  was 
noticeable  that  none  of  the  nurserymen  included 
the  Quince  in  their  collections  of  hardy  fruit. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  nurserymen 
(Jo  not  attach  any  importance  to  this  fruit ;  such 
an  inference  would  be  incorrect,  for  last  year  I 
purchased  from  one  of  cur  leading  growers  a 
dozen  trees  which  bore  the  stamp  of  careful  and 
attentive  culture.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
the  omission  is  regrettable,  for  the  exhibition  of 
a  few  dishes  of  well-grown  Quinces  would  give  a 
nocded  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  this  hand- 
some and  aromatic  fruit.  A  North  London 
fruiterer  remarked  to  me  in  the  course  of 
conversation  that  the  English  Quinces  are  nearly 
always  miserable,  undersized  specimens,  and 
he  enquired  if  there  were  any  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  the  cultivation  of  the  Quince.  During  the 
past  few  j-ears  there  hiis  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  Quinces,  and  many  buyers  would 
prefer  home-grown  fruits  if  they  were  obtainable. 
At  present  very  few  market  growers  are  able  to 
supply  the  need,  and  the  demand  has  to  be  met 
with  French  Quinces,  which  are  usually  cf  good 
size,  arrive  tastefully  packed  in  boxes  of  one 
or  two  dozen,  and  sell  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  Portugal  Quince,  which  is  the  best  of  the 
thr-e'^  kinds  usually  grown,  requires  a  warm  soil, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  general  culture. 
but  v/hcre  suitable  conditions  can  be  found  this 
vari'-ity  should  be  grown.  The  fruit  is  not  so 
a-stringent  as  the  other  sorts,  and  when  cooked 
its  colour  changes  to  red.  Of  the  two  remaining 
varieties  that  known  as  the  Apple-shaped  Quince 
is  the  better.  The.large,  roundish  fruits  are,  a.? 
the  name  suggests,  sh.ip-ed  hke  Apples,  and  they 
are  of  a  fine  golden  colour  when  ripe.  The  Pear- 
shaped  Quince  is  most  often  grown,  and  from  an 
o'-namental  point  of  view  this  variety  is  superior 


to  the  foregoing,  but  the  flesh  is  rather  dry  and 
woolly.  When  grown  in  shrubberies  the  usual 
form  of  tree  is  that  of  a  low  bush,  but  for  orchard 
purposes  the  low  standard  is  to  be  preferred. 
Except  for  the  Portugal  variety  a  somewhat  moist 
position  is  the  best,  but  none  of  the  varieties  will 
thrive  in  heavy  soils.  Too  often  the  Quince  is 
planted  and  then  left  to  its  own  devices,  when  it 
makes  a  dense  thicket  of  twiggy  shoots  bearing 
a  few  undersized  fruits.  When  the  branches  are 
kept  thinned  and  summer  pruning  is  practised 
plenty  of  good  fruits  is  assured.  Though  few 
people  can  eat  the  raw  fruits,  the  Quince  makes  a 
delicious  preserve  ;  in  fact,  marmalade  (marmelo 
in  Portuguese)  was  originally  made  of  Quinces, 
and  a  few  slices  of  Quince  improve  an  Apple  tart. 
When  ripe  the  Quince  does  not  keep  long ; 
if  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  the  fruits  keep  for  eight 
or  ten  weeks,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
place  them  near  other  fruits,  or  the  latter 
become  impregnated  with  the  Quince  arcma. 
.-1.  C.  BartJett. 

HOGG'S  "Fruit  Manual.'-— ^.  D.,  p.  400, 
seems  to  be  under  a  misapprehension  on  this 
subject.  The  last  edition  was  published  some  30 
years  ago  at  the  price  of  15s.  In  consequence  of 
its  being  now  out  of  print  and  holders  of  copies 
sticking  to  them,  the  price  of  a  good,  oloan, 
second-hand  copy  is  now  £1  10s.  Is  this  not  a 
proof  that  if  a  new  up-to-date  edition  were  pub- 
lished at  a  reasonable  price  it  would  in  due  timd 
meet  w-ith  a  good  demand?  I  fear  A.D.'s  sug- 
gestion of  5s.  is  out  of  the  question.  Yorhshire 
uardener. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

LiLiuM  LONGiFLORUji  is  ill  evidence  in  Covent 
Garden  Jlarket  all  the  year  round,  and  especially 
at  Easter  ami  Christmas,  when  there  is  a  larger 
demand  than  usual  for  white  flowers.  Our  illus- 
tration (fig.  186)  shows  the  Trumpet  Lily  as 
grown  in  boxes  in  the  Dale  Nurseries,  Canada, 
where  a  large  trade  is  done,  not  only  with  Lilies, 
but  also  with  Carnations,  Roses,  and  other 
flowers.  An  account  of  these  Nurseries  appeared 
in  the  issue  for  March  25,  1911. 


SOCIETIES. 

KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Dkcembkh  19. — The  Committees  of  this  Society 
met  at  tlie  \'incent  Square  Hall  on  Tuesday 
last,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  show. 
The  exhibits  consisted  exclusively  of  novelties 
submitted  for  awards. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  i'.iid  Henry  B. 
Mav  (Chairmen) ;  and  Messrs.  W.  P.  Thomson, 
G.  Reuthe,  George  Gordon,  J.  F.  McLeod,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  Jam-ss,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
Arthur  Turner,  John  Dickson,  Jno.  Green,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  C.  Dixon,  Jas.  Hudson,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  George  Paul,  and  R.  Hooper  Pearson. 

There  were  several  new  Chrysanthemums  and 
a.  few  other  subjects  shown  before  the  Floral 
Committee,  but  the  only  plant  that  gained  an 
award  was  a  new  species  of  Buddleia  (B.  offici- 
nalis). 

Award  of  Merit. 

Buddleia  offirinalis. — This  is  a  new  species 
from  the  Yangtze  Valley,  China,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  It  has  small 
flowers  of  mauve  colour,  with  a  brilliant,  orange- 
coloured  eye,  and  is  just  too  tender  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  open  garden  in  this  country.  As  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  it  pro- 
mi-sed  to  make  a  good,  cool-greenhouse  plant  for 
flowering  in  December.  An  illustration  of  this 
species  formed  a  Suppkment  to  our  issue  for 
April  1,  1911,  Messrs.  Veitch  having  shown 
plants  on  January  3  last. 

Orchid   Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Esq.  (in  the  Chair)  ; 
and  Messrs.  .Tas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  .1.  Gurney 
Fowler,  C.  J.  Lucas,  W.  Bolton,  A.  Dye,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  .j.  E.  Shill,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J. 
Charlesworth,  T.  Armstrong,  A.  McBean,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  Gurney  Wilson,  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 

No  large  groups  were  accepted  for  this  meet- 
ing,  but  a  more  than   usually  large   number  of 
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good  novelties  were  shown.  Jlessrs.  Cn.vRLES- 
woRTH  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath,  showed  the 
rai-e  Oncidium  anthocrene,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  of  many  years  ago,  was  imported 
with  Miltonia  Warscewiczii.  The  name  implies  a 
fountain  of  flowers,  and  the  stout,  branched 
scapes  some  4  feet  long  bearing  large  yellow- 
lipped  brown-petalled  flowers  give  some  excuse 
for  the  terra.  Messrs.  Ch.irlesworth  also 
showed  the  brilliant  red  Odontioda  Cooksonii 
veiiustum.  the  yellow  and  rose-coloured  Lffilio- 
("attleya  Myrrha  var.  flavescens,  and  Cypripe- 
dium  Actseus  Durbar.     (See  Awards.) 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low  showed  a  selection  of  good 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  The  Nizam  (Helen 
II.  X  insigne  Harefield  Hall)  with  wax-like 
cream-yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple ;  C. 
The  Gaekwar  (Ceres  Fascinator  x  Leeanum),  in 
which  the  C.  hirsutissimum,  parent  of  G.  Geres, 
is  very  pronounced ;  G.  The  Maharajah,  C. 
Napoleon,  and  C.  Samuel  Gratrix,  all  fine  flowers 
in  which  C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  appears  ;  and 
G.  Beryl  West  Point  variety. 

Sir  .Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  Collier), 
sent  Odontioda  Diana, 


First-class  Certificates. 

LivVio-Cuftleya  Nella  (L.-C.  Dominiana 
hinglei/rnxls  x  C.  lahiata),  from  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  finely-formed  and 
very  brightly-coloured  hybrid  in  which  the  rich 
colour  of  L.-C.  Dominiana  has  been  intensified, 
and  the  flower  given  the  good  shape  of  the  best 
form  of  G.  labiata.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  rose 
colour  with  silvery  veining  and  a  white  spot  at 
the  base  of  each  segment.  The  lip  is  glowing 
ruby-red,  with  thin  yellow  lines  from  the  base. 

Ci/pripei!ium  Ifoi/al  Sovereiijn  (Hera  robustum 
X  Urrinid  I'ar.  "Martin  Cahuzuc" ),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  com- 
plex hybrid  of  fine  size  and  great  beauty,  in 
whose  production  G.  Boxallii,  C.  Spiterianum,  C. 
insigne,  C.  Argus,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  and  C. 
Charlesworthii  have  participated,  and  may  be 
traced  in  some  degree.  The  large  well-formed 
dorsal  sepal  is  evenly  decorated  with  dotted  and 
feathered  lines  of  claret-purple,  the  markings  be- 
ing the  darker  and  heavier  at  the  base,  the  white 
giound  showing  through  clearly  towards  the  mar- 


FlG.    l86. — LILIUM    LONGIFLORUM    AS    FORCED    BY    MARKET    GROWtKS, 
(Fee  |i.  401.) 


Francis  Wbllesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  the  beautiful 
Brasso-Laelio-Cattleya  Veitchii,  to  which  a  First- 
class  Certificate  was  given  in  1907.  The  large 
rose-coloured  flowers  have  a  very  fine  broad  rose- 
purple  lip  with  bright  yellow  disc ;  also  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  Rubens  Westfield  variety  of  good  size 
and  shape. 

The  Honble.  Lady  Neeld,  Grittleton  (gr.  Mr. 
Pitts),  sent  Cattleya  Venus  var.  Lady  Neeld. 

From  Tracy's  Nursery,  Twicke'nham,  came 
La-lio-Cattleya  Floryi  (L.-C.  Violetta  x  G. 
Triana;),  a  very  pretty  flower  with  silver-white 
sepals  and  petals  with  a  pearly-pink  flush  and 
bright  violet  crimson  front  to  the  lip.  Also 
Cypripedium  villosum  Tracy's,  variety,  a  large 
flower  of  peculiar  colour. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  showed  Cypripedium 
Troilus  Invincible,  a  massive  flower"  of  the  C. 
/Eson  giganteum  class. 

Messrs.  .Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Chelsea,  sent  a 
fine  variety  of  Cypripedium  Clonia.  and  C. 
Siiowdon  like  a  light  form  of  C.  insigne  Sandera;. 

Messrs.  .Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
sent  Vanda  AmeSiana  albens,  an  almost  entirely' 
white-flowered  form. 


gin.  The  broad  petals  and  lip  have  a  glossy  sur- 
face and  are  tinged  with  mahogany-red,  some  of 
the  spotting  of  C.  Argus  appearing  on  the  petals. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  hybrid. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium  Lord  Wolmer  "  Westonbirt" 
rarictij  (Leeanum  X  Euryades  leopard innm), 
from  Lt.-Col.  Sir  George  L.  Holford, 
K.C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Alexander).  A  well-rounded  flower  in  which  the 
lower  sepals  have  wings  coloured  like  the  upper 
sepal.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  spotted  with 
claret-purple,  and  the  petals  and  lip  yellow, 
tinged  and  spotted  with  dark  purple.  The  middle 
part  of  the  lower  sepals  is  apple  green,  and  the 
abnormally-developed  sides  white  with  purple 
spots. 

Odontoijlassnm  erispum  Alnjone,  from  .J. 
Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  Soutli 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis).  Although  flower- 
ing out  of  season,  this  presented  itself  as  a  very 
fine,  distinct,  and  well-grown  plant,  the  heavy  in- 
florescence having  14  large  white  flowers,  the 
sepals  blotched  with  purple  and  the  petals  bear- 
ing clusters  of  light  purple  small  spots.     The  re- 


verse of  the  flowers  are  tinged  with  purple  which 
shades  to  the  surface  in  places. 

Cypripedium.  Actaius  Durbar  (insiijne  Bare.- 
field  Hall  x  Leeanum  giijantcum),  from  Messrs. 
Gharlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.  A  very 
broad  and  finely-formed  flower  of  good  sub- 
stance. The  upper  part  of  the  large  dorsal  sepal 
is  white,  the  lower  yellowish-green  with  large 
sepia-brown  blotches.  Petals  and  lip  yellow 
shaded  with  sepia-brown.  The  extraordinary 
breadth  of  the  short  labellum  is  remarkable. 

Cypripediiim.  insigne  "  Gatton  Park  "  variety, 
from  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  V.M.H., 
Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  Collier).  A  stately  flower 
the  result  of  crossing  G.  insigne  Harefield  Hall 
with  a  fine  C.  insigne  montanum.  The  flowers 
were  as  large  as  those  of  C.  insigne  Harefield 
Hall,  but  with  a  more  flatly-arranged  dorsal 
sepal  and  with  darker  markings,  the  spotting  on 
the  white  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  sepal  being 
of  a  rose  colour. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 
Present:   Owen  Thomas,   Esq.   (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  A.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  J. 
Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  and  H.  Markham. 

The  only  exhibits  before  the  Committee  were 
two  seedl  ng  Apples.  One  named  George  V.  came 
from  W.  L.  Hubble,  Esq.,  Faversham,  Kent. 
Fruits  not  unlike  large  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  very 
handsome  and  richly-coloured  in  appearance. 

The  other,  unnamed,  came  from  Mr.  A. 
Hussey,  Cambridge  Road,  Crowthorne,  Berks.  ; 
of  similar  shape,  but  more  delicately  tinted  and 
striped.  It  was  advised  that  the  variety  be  seen 
in  a  growing  state  next  year. 


LINNEAN   SOCIETY. 

December  7. — Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon  gave  ci  ab- 
stract of  his  paper  entitled  "  Some  Mosses  of 
New  Zealand."  He  stated  that  several  collec- 
tors had  contributed  to  this  account,  and  speci- 
ally referred  to  the  Mosses  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Gray 
from  Mauriceville,  Wairapa,  North  Island,  which 
were  of  the  highest  interest,  and  the  difficulty  in 
which  the  author  was  involved  by  the  extreme 
modesty  of  the  collector,  who  would  not  consent 
to  a  new  genus  bearing  his  name  ;  ultimately  it 
was  named  Tetraphidopsis,  Broth,  and  Dixon. 

Dr.  George  Henderson  then  showed  a  series 
of  moi'e  than  70  slides,  taken  during  an  official 
mission  through  Kashmir,  Little  Tibet,  and 
Turkestan  in  1870.  The  original  photographs 
had  been  lost  sight  of,  but  having  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  keeping  of  a  friend,  lantern- 
slides  had  been  made  from  them,  and  were  now 
shown,  with  explanations  by  the  author.  He 
traced  the  progress  of  the  expedition  from  Lahore 
to  Yarkand,  where  the  series  ended. 

Dr.  Stapf  and  the  president  commented  on 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition,  and  the  botanical 
results  obtained  40  years  ago. 

Dr.  Henderson  also  showed  three  variations  in 
the  foliage  of  Alnus  glutinosa  from  the  banks  of 
the  River  Darenth,  in  full  view  of  his  house,  and 
explained  that  these  differences  corresponded 
with  varying  dates  of  leafing,  leaf -fall,  and 
fruiting. 

The  president  spoke  on  the  changes  induced 
by  trees  and  shrubs  being  cut  back,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  new  growth  making  it  almost  un- 
recognisable, as  in  a  case  observed  at  Oakley, 
when  it  was  found  that  Rhamnus  cathartica  had 
assumed  a  new  form  owing  to  severe  coppicing. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle  showed  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
viviparous  Poa  trivialis,  Linn.,  found  by  Jlr. 
Miller  Christy  at  Stisted,  near  Braintree,  in 
Essex.  The  normal  inflorescence  was  almost  en- 
tirely replaced  by  a  mass  of  vegetative  cut- 
growths  replacing  the  flowers. 


ROTHESAY  HORTICULTURAL. 

December  15. — The  Norman  Stewart  Institute, 
at  Rothesay,  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
ceremony  on  this  date,  when  a  special  com- 
mittee meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  Urquhart  F.  Junes,  some  gifts  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  Mr.  Iniies  has 
long  been  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
society. 
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NORTH    OF    ENGLAND    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

CONFERENCE    AT    LEEDS. 

December  13. — At  a  well-attended  meeting  of 
the  above  society,  Major  J.  W.  Dent  in  the  Chair, 
papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Bui'tt,  York ;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Emptage,  Lon3on.  expert  to  the  Fruit  Grower; 
and  Mr.  J.  Smith,  F.L.S.,  Durham. 

Dr.  Burtt  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 
"  That  this  Conference  vi«ws  with  concern  the 
persistent  increase  in  this  country  of  the  pests 
American  blight  or  woolly  aphis  (Schizoneura 
lanigera)  and  Currant  bud  mite,  or  Black  Cur- 
rant gall  mite  (Eriouhyes  [Phytoptus]  ribis),  both 
causing  dangerous  and  contagious  diseases  of 
1  l.iiits,  and  urgently  requests  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  Fisheries  to  place  them  on  the  sche- 
dule under  the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Acts 
1877  and  1907." 

Dr.  Burtt  said  :  We  have  cur  Destructive  Insects 
..let  of, 1877  (the  first  recorded  instance  of  legisla- 
tion against  specific  plant  diseases).  We  have 
the  supplementary  Act  of  1907.  We  have  orders 
and  regulations  from  time  to  time  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  and  yet  we  have 
with  us  still  to  a  varying  extent  such  old  enemies 
as  the  large  Larch  sawfly  (Cumberland,  19G4) 
(not  given  as  a  .scheduled  pest  in  Board  of  Agri- 
culture leaflet  186)  ;  black  .scab,  or  Potato  canker  ; 
Tomato  leaf-spot ;  American  Gooseberry  mildew, 
and   others. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  what  are 
the  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  successful 
combating  of  plant  diseases. 

Those  may  be  tabulated  as  follow  : — 

I. — Ineffectual  legislation. 

II. — Want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  plant 
pathology. 

III. — Indifference. 

In  the  first  category  may  be  mentioned  : 

(a)  The  absence  of  statutory  ports  of  entry  for 
imported  plants,  &c. .  with  compulsory  inspection 
and  fumigating  stations  connected  therewith. 

(d)  The  delegation  of  duties  under  the  Acts 
.ibove  mentioned  to  local  authorities  under  the 
Diseases  of  Animals  Act,  1894. 

(c)  An  uncertain  scheme  of  compensation — the 
question  of  compensation  being  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authority. 

(d)  Absence  of  compulsory  and  periodic  inspec- 
tion of  growing  stocks  by  expert  officials. 

What  is  the  legislation  in  respect  of  destructive 
insects  and  pests  in  Canada? 

C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc,  Dominion  entomolo- 
gist, Ottawa,  wrote  as  follows  in  the  Gardeners' 
VhrninrU.  July  15,  1911:— 

"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Canada  is 
empowered  by  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest 
Act  of  1910  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread- 
ing of  injurious  insects,  pests,  and  plant  diseases. 
All  plants,  with  the  exception  of  certain  classes, 
such  as  greenhouse-grown  plants,  herbaceous 
perennials,  and  bulbs,  may  be  imported  at  cer- 
tain .seasons  of  the  year  only  and  through  certain 
p'irts  as  specified  in  the  regulations.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  power  to  inspect 
plants  liable  to  be  infested  with  certain  insects 
and  plant  diseases,  to  destroy  the  same  if  neces- 
sary, or  to  prohibit  their  importation  into  Canada. 

"At  six  of  the  ports  of  entry  (see  Section  3  of  the 
Regulations)  fumigation  stations  are  establishe<l 
where  plants  from  countries  and  states  infested 
or  liable  to  be  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
are  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  by 
special  officers  in  charge. 

"  Plants  from  Europe.  .Japan,  and  the  States  of 
Vermont,  Maine,  .Mas.sachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Rlio<lo  Island,  six  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  inspected  by  officers  of  the 
Department  for  the  brown-tail  moth  and  gipsy 
moth.  In  some  cases  this  inspection  is  made  at 
the  port  of  entry  ;  in  other  cases  at  the  destina- 
tion of  the  stock.  In  the  latter  case  the  plants 
may  not  be  unpacked  e^jcept  in  the  presence  of 
an  inspector. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  all  persons  and  transporta- 
tion companies  importing  or  bringing  plants  into 
Canada  to  notify  the  Dominion  entomologist, 
Ottawa,  of  the  fact,  and.  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Customs,  the  Customs 
officers  at  the  ports  of  entry  also  send  advices  of 
(he  arrival  of  shipments  of  plants  at  the  varir.us 
ports  through  which  plants  may  enter. 


"  In  addition  to  the  inspection  and  fumigation 
of  imported  plants,  field  officers  are  employed  in 
inspecting  orchards  and  in  carrying  out  eradica- 
tive  measures  against  the  brown-tail  moth  iu 
those  regions  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
infested  with  the  insect.  This  eradicative  work  is 
carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the  respective 
provincial  governments.  The  fumigation  and  in- 
spection of  imported  plants  and  infested  regions 
and  all  measures  for  eradication  work  are  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominion  entomo- 
logist. 

■'  Th2  Jlinister  of  Agriculture  has  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  plants  from  any  given 
region  should  it  be  deemed  necessary,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  serious  insect  pests  or  diseases 
in  such  a  region.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Potatos  from  Newfoundland  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Potato   canker    (Chrysophlyctis    endobiotica)." 

The  delegation  of  duties  under  the  Destructive 
Insects  and  Pests  Acts,  1877  and  1907,  to  local 
authorities  acting  under  the  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act,  1894,  in  addition  to  other  duties  devolving 
upon  such  local  authorities,  is  unsatisfactory  from 
our  point  of  view  (making  use  of  the  wrong  tools), 
and  might  with  advantage  be  altered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  appointing  a  staff  of  horticultural  in- 
spectors with  powers  similar  to  those  obtaining  in 
Canada. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the  1909-10 
Report  of  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  that  the  severest  attacks  of  Ameri- 
can Gooseberry-mildew  occurred  in  the  county 
where  the  local  authorities  did  not  appoint  a  pro- 
perly-qualified inspector  to  deal  with  the  disease. 

The  following  critical  account  of  European  nur- 
sery conditions  appears  in  Farmir.--'  Bti/lifln.  No. 
453,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  dealing  with  "  The  danger  of  spread 
of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth  through  im 
ported  nursery  stock  "  : — 

"  During  the  summer  of  1909.  and  also  again 
in  1910.  Dr.  Howard,  who  was  in  Europe  prin- 
cipally to  supervise  the  introduction  of  parasites 
for  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths  into  Jlassa- 
chusetts,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  nursery 
regions  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  northern 
Franco,  and  also  England." 

In  England,  Dr.  Howard  found  that,  as  in 
France,  there  was  no  governmental  nursery  in- 
spection (see  Mr.  Pearson's  note  in  Gruilener.^' 
Chronicle,  August  5,  1911,  p.  94).  The  nursery 
conditions  there  are  somewhat  better  than  in 
France,  but  the  brown-tail  moth  and  other  in- 
jurious insects,  which  might  easily  be  imported 
on  nursery  stock,  occur  in  England. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  legislation  on  the 
question,  we  find  in  Article  3  of  the  Destructive 
Insects  Act,  1877,  that  where  the  Privy  Council 
may  by  order  direct  or  authorise  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  any  crop,  they  may  direct  or 
authorise  the  payment  by  the  local  authority  of 
compensation  and  the  local  authority  shall  pay 
the  same,  subject  to  certain  provisions  as  to 
amount,  &c. 

This  article  is  endorsed  in  the  Destructive  In- 
sects and  Pests  Act,  1907,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  shall  not 
make  an  order  for  compensation  unless  the  local 
authority  consent  to  make  the  payment. 

These  enactrrients  in  reference  to  compensation 
for  compulsory  destruction  of  plant-stocks  find 
due  place  in  the  Orders  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  dated  May  3,  1910,  and  September 
11,  1911,  respectively. 

After  instituting  a  number  of  inquiries  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  from  the  leplies  so  far  sent  in  either 
that  an  order  ha?  yet  been  made  for  compulsory 
destruction— (with  one  exception  where  destruc- 
tion by  order  of  the  local  authority  resulted  in 
"  quite  unimportant  "  loss),  or  that  compensation 
has  yet  been  granted. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  met  with  an  instance 
(previous  to  the  issue  cf  the  American  Gooseberry- 
mildew  order  of  September.  1911),  where,  after  in- 
spection by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  .Agriculture, 
followed  by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  stock  to 
the  value  of  over  £150.  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed,  the  Board  declining  responsibility. 

I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the  eradication 
of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
insect  and  fungous  pests,  some  of  which  have  long 
resisted  the  individual  efforts  made  against  them, 
would  be  hastened  if  compulsory  destruction,  ac- 


companied by   a  fair  and  certain  compensation 
were  more  generally  adopted. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  to  under-estimate  the  value  of  the  efforts 
which  many  nursery  firms  and  private  growers 
are  making  to  combat  disease.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, endorse  the  opinion  which  obtains,  I  believe, 
in  the  trade,  that  legislation  against  disease  is  not 
needed.  Experience  tends  to  show  that  indi- 
vidual efforts,  stimulated  as  they  doubtless  are 
by  the  thought  of  maintaining  a  great  and  well- 
deserved  reputation,  are  frequently  rendered  of 
no  avail,  and  that  the  only  certain  cure  lies  in 
the  direction  of  effective  legislation. 

P.A.PER  BY  Ma.   Emptage. 

Mr.  Emptage  stated  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  case.  He  pointed  out  that  in  our  Colonies 
and  elsewhere  the  fumigation  of  general  nursery 
stock  was  compulsory,  also  the  destriiction  of 
affected  fruit. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  to  blame  for 
letting  the  disease  obtain  a  firm  hold  befoi-e  tak- 
ing e.iicient  steps  to  prevent  its  being  spread 
throughout  the  country.  He  advocated  intelli- 
gent cutting  out  of  diseased  wood  and  compul- 
sory spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
Bordeau.\  mixture  in  summer  and  sulphate  of 
copper  (11  lb.  to  25  gallons  of  water)  in  winter. 
The  official  plan  of  worrying  nurserymen  and 
cmiitting  altogether  to  inspect  private  places  or 
imported  bushes  could  not  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 

As  regards  the  black  scab  of  the  Potato,  he 
advocated  the  burning  of  all  diseased  roots  and 
the  offering  by  local  authorities  the  sum  of  Is. 
per  affected  tuber. 

Silver  leaf  in  fruit  trees,  said  Mr.  Emptage, 
was  too  oft*n  spread  by  derelict  trees  on  land 
awaiting  the  builder.  No  system  of  compulsion 
could  be  effective  if  such  plague  spots  were  over- 
looked. 

Generally  speaking  wholesale  compulsory  de- 
structi(m  could  never  be  carried  out.  Spraying 
should,  however,  be  made  compulsory  and  would 
prevent  or  limit  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  cyanidiug  of  nursery  .stock  was  cheap  and 
effective.  Foreign  imported  stocks  for  fruit  trees 
especially  could  be  cleared  of  American  blight  by 
cyaniding. 

Air.  J.  Smith  advocated  the  inspection  of 
markets.  He  said  that  packing  materials,  green- 
grocer; refuse,  cork  dust,  and  refuse  from  docks 
should  be  burnt  and  not  allowed  to  be  placed  on 
to  manure  heaps  and  spread  disease  up  and  down 
the  country. 

Mr.  \V.  Cuthbertson  stated  that  the  export  of 
Potatos  to  Australia  was  at  present  an  impos- 
sibility owing  to  the  refu.sal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  clean  bills  of  health  to  ex- 
porters. Any  compensation  should  come  from 
Imperial  sources.  He  recommended  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  of  the  Goverinnent  of  South 
.\frlc.i  in  placing  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
authorities  outside  party  politics  for  three  years. 
In  England  a  similar  resolution  would  enable 
much  practical  progress  to  be  made.  He  advo- 
cated I  he  esfablishment  of  a  research  station  in 
the  north  of  England,  conditions  of  climate,  &c. , 
demanded  such  a  station. 

Professor  Scton,  of  Leeds  University,  pointed 
out  the  need  for  inspection  at  our  entry  ports  of 
both  stocks  for  fruit  trees  and  also  fruits. 

After,  further  discussion  Major  Dent  laid 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  only  destroying 
diseased  stock,  and  tliat  compensation  for 
diseased  stock  alone  should  be  given  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  In  Agriculture 
the  principle  adopted  was  to  compensate  a  man 
for  stock  apparently  healthy  but  infected  by 
accident  or  misfortune  with   dLseaeed  stock. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

That  this  conference  urges  upon  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  the  urgent  necessity 

(1)  of  a  staff  of  trained  hoi'ticulturists  as 
inspectors  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  injurious  insects  and  pests  orders; 

(2)  of  more  stringent  precautions  against  the 

entry  of  di.seascd  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  packing  materials  used  for 
same,  at  our  ports ; 

(3)  of  the  establishment  of  stations  for  horti- 

cultural research  in  the  north  of  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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KENT   COMMERCIAL   FRUIT   SHOW. 

December  11,  12.— An  association  of  Kentish 
fruit  growers  promoted  a  competitive  exhibition 
of  hardy  fruits  at  the  annual  cattle  show  at 
Ashford,  held  on  these  dates.  In  the  words  of 
the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Wellington,  "  the  aims  of 
the  show  are  to  boom  and  advertise  British- 
grown  fruit,  in  order  to  counteract  the  efforts  of 
foreign  and  Colonial  growers  to  capture  our  mar- 
kets, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  a 
standard  package,  with  better  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  grading." 

The  committee  was  composed  of  representa- 
tive growers  from  all  parts  of  Kent,  and  the 
judges  were  Messrs.  Lobjoit  and  Martin,  who 
adjudicated  simply  from  the  growers'  stand- 
point, while  Mr.  Poupart  judged  the  exhibits 
entirely  from  a  wholesale  buyer's  point  of  view. 
The  majority  of  the  exhibits  were  received  by 
rail,  and  hence  the  effect  of  the  handling  by  the 
railway  porter  could  also  be  studied.  Judging 
was  from  the  commercial  standpoint  only,  points 
being  given  as  follow  : — 

Uniformity  of  Apples  in  box         ...     30 
Condition   (bruising,   &c.)     ...    )  gy 

Packing   (attractiveness,   &c.)    / 

Colour     20 

Size  (commercial  standpoint  only)  ...     20 

100 

In  the  class  for  five  boxes  of  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling Apples,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  S. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Houghton  Monchelsea ;  2nd,  W. 
L.  Hubble,  Esq.,  Faversham ;  3rd,  W.  W. 
Berry.  Esq.,  Faversham.  The  season  was  un- 
doubtedly unsuited  for  this  variety,  this  class 
being  the"  worst  in  the  show.  The  1st  prize  fruits 
were  of  a  medium  size,  good  colour,  and  well 
packed  ;  those  awarded  the  2nd  prize  were  green, 
well  graded  and  packed,  but  small.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  these  were  the  better  fruits. 

The  fruits  in  the  class  for  five  boxes  of  Apple 
Newton  Wonder  were  the  finest  in  the  show. 
The  packing,  however,  was  below  that  of  any 
other  class.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  S. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Harming;  2nd,  W.  W.  Hubble, 
Esq.,  Hunton. 

■The  next  class  was  for  five  boxes  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  Apples,  and  although  there  were 
some  fine  fruits,  the  majority  were  not  in  the 
best  condition,  owing  to  the  very  early  season. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  L.  Hubble, 
Esq.,  Faversham;  2nd,  Souih-Eastern  Agei- 
cuLTUR.iL  College,  Wye. 

For  five  boxes  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Berry,  Faversham,  was  successful ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Hubble,  Hunton;  3rd,  Mr.  S.  Smith, 
Barming. 

A  class  for  any  dessert  Apple  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Blenheim  Pippin),  three  boxes,  attracted 
a  large  number  of  entries,  cliiefly  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  which,  another  year,  should  be 
placed  in  a  class  by  itself.  Some  surprise  was 
expressed  at  the  1st  prize  going  to  a  superb 
exhibit  of  King  of  the  Pippins.  Although  only 
of  a  good  medium  size,  the  condition,  colour, 
grading,  and  packing  of  these  boxes  was 
perfect.  This  exhibit  showed  to  what  ex- 
cellence this  variety  can  be  grown  on  some  soils. 
The  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were  awarded  to  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  which,  although  very  beautiful, 
were  not  of  such  fine  quality.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Hubble  ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Gaskin  &  Whiting,  Faversham. 

A  class  was  provided  for  the  best-packed  box 
in  the  show,  branded  and  labelled  ready  for 
market.  The  packing  in  this  class  was,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  excellent.  The  prizes  were 
given  for  boxes  packed  with  no  wood,  wool  or 
paper  between  each  Apple  or  layer.  That  such  an 
amount  of  material  is  not  required  was  easily 
demonstrated  by  the  condition  of  the  Apples  in 
the  prize  boxes,  and  so  long  as  the  Apples  are 
well  graded  and  packed  tightly,  they  will  travel 
perfectly  well.  The  labels,  however,  were  not 
attractive  ;  these  should  be  as  striking  as  pos- 
sible, without  offending  the  artistic  tastes 
of  the  public.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  S.  Smith,  Barming ;  2nd,  South-Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

The  next  three  classes  were  for  growers  having 
fewer  than  20  acres,  and  it  seems  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  these  should  not  have  been  more  sup- 
ported. (1)  One  box  of  Bramley's  Seedling 
Apple.  Whereas  the  boxes  in  Class  I.  seemed  to 
point  that  this  Apple  does  not  show  to  the  best 


advantage  when  packed  in  a  box,  the  exhibits 
in  this  class,  however,  refuted  this  statement, 
and  the  box  which  took  1st  prize  showed  that  the 
"  pack  "  pre-eminently  suited  to  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling is  that  termed  the  "off  set."  1st  prize, 
South-Eastern  .Agricultural  College,  Wye; 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Studd,  Sittingbourne.  (2)  One  box 
of  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  The  smallest  class  in 
the  show.  1st,  Mr.  C.  Bates,  Ashford ;  2nd, 
Major  Nicholson,  Sutton  Valence.  (3)  One  box 
of  any  dessert  Apple.  All  the  prize  boxes  con- 
tained Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  1st,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wheeler.  Marden;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  E.  Hutchin- 
son, Staplehurst. 

A  class  open  to  any  grower  in  Great  Britain  for 
one  box  of  a  cooking  Apple  in  season  attracted 
many  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Gaskin  &  Whiting,  Faversham,  with 
Annie  Elizabeth,  which  also  obtained  the  cham- 
pion cup  as  being  the  best  box  of  Apples  in  the 
show.  The  exhibit  was  a  superb  one,  the  pack- 
ing being  so  good  that  the  Apples  arrived  with 
no  blemish  whatever.  The  fruits  were  of  a  good 
size,  very  even,  clear,  and  of  excellent  colour. 
A  box  of  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington)  ex- 
hibited by  the  same  growers,  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  equal.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Miskin,  Chart 
Sutton,  with  an  even  and  well-packed  box  of 
Newton   Wonder. 

The  class  for  one  box  of  a  dessert  Apple  in 
season  composed  the  finest  collection  of  dessert 
Apples  in  the  show,  and  the  judges  had  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  prizes.  1st.  Messrs.  Gaskin  & 
Whiting  for  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  2nd,  Mr.  J. 
Redmond,  Loughgall,  Co.  Armagh,  Ireland, 
for   Gascoyne's   Scarlet   Seedling. 

A  cup  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  25 
maiden  fruit  trees  on  the  Crab  stock  was  won 
by  Jlr.  J.  W.  TODMAN,  Boro'  Green. 

There  was  a  large  collection  of  trade  exhibits 
of  firms  supplying  all  the  requisite  sundries  re- 
quired by  the"  fruit  grower,  from  a  1  lb.  chip 
to  a  power  sprayer. 

On  Monday  a  fruit  conference  was  held,  at 
which  papers  on  "  Lime  Sulphur  and  Apple 
Scab,"  &c.,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Salmon,  and  "Pack- 
ing and  Gracling  of  English  Apples,"  by  Mr. 
C."S.  Smith,  were  read.  A  packing  demonstra- 
tion was  also  given. 


packed    with    members, 


few  being   unable   to  obtain 


Pnii,  t1  r  nrsc  of  the  past  year  tlie  following  publioa- 
ti,  I       !   1   .     1      M    i--su€'d    to    the    meiiihers.    In    March,    the 

It,..      (  .    I'JU;    in   October,   the   1912  edition  of  the 

,,,(,,  .  ■  .  ,  ,,  „f  Roses;  and  in  November  last  the  1912 
ej,i     ■.  ,  1    Hi    Ihtndiimk  on  Pruning  Roses. 

At  tlie  la.-t  annual  general  meeting  the  Dean  Hole 
Memorial  Medal  was  presented  to  the  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Sccietv.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  for  his  invaluable  services 
as  hon.  secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Scciety,  extending 
over  a  period!  cf  33  years,  and  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Rose.  The  Ccunoil  feel  that  this  medal  can  never  be 
more  worthily  bestowed.  . 

The  number  of  societies  in  affil.ation  with  the  National 
Rciie    Society   is    now   56.  ..,,.,_■*■, 

The  Council  announce  with  regret  the  death  in  April 
last  of  one  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents.  Mr.  K.  N.  O. 
Baker,  of  Heavitree,  Exeter.  Although  known  to  but  few 
of  the  present  geswration  of  exhibitors,  he  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Society  ItSTDOst  famous  and  successful  amateur 

-   ■  •  '      ■■  • —  ^' no  Amateur  Champion 

eading  class  he  was  the 
upetitor.  He  was  the  first  winner  of  the 
Amateur  Challenge  Trophy  in  1881.  and  in  1888  again  suc- 
ceeded in   winning  it.  ,  .    , 

The  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  another  veteran  and  respected 
Ro--e  grower,  has  passed  away  from  among  us  during  the 
year.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  best  remcnilxieii  as  tl:e  founder 
of  the  Brockham  Amateur  Eo.<;'  A  ...fi  r,  the  oldest 
Rose   Society   in   the   kingdom     H-    v.      i         i   k,v    yeais   a. 

member  of  the  Committee  of  the  N.i' I      .    >.ietj,ana 

wag  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the    si         ■      ,,■  itiuns. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  diui.;,  u  u  i  _t  Jt"*'-  '"- 
eluding  a  balance  from  the  previous  je;u  of  <-364  1«.  lOd.. 
amounted  to  £3,516  lis.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £3  027 
17s  8d  leaving  a  balance  at  the  bankers  of  £488  15s.  lljd. 
after  £2£0  had  been  placed  to  the  reserve  fund.  The 
rc«r\e  fund  now  stands  at  £1,K0.  ,         ,  ... 

Durinc  the  past  12  months  886  new  members  have  joined 
the  .Soc'ety.  Allowing  for  the  losses  by  death  and  resigna- 
tion tlie  total  number  of  members  is  now  5,125.  Taking  the 
M-H  -'  n  v'.rlc  between  two  and  three  memb'ers  a  day 
i,  I  ,      I  ,  1  'i".>.  been  added  to  the  list  of  membership. 


NATIONAL    ROSE. 

December  14. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Sucietv  was  held  at  the  WeHminster  Palace 
Hotel  on  this  date.  The  President,  Rev.  J.  Pem- 
berton,  occupied  the  Chair,  and  amongst  others 
present  were  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea,  E.  J.  Holland, 
G.  W.  Cook,  H.  R.  Darlington,  Rev.  Page 
Roberts.  A.  Tate,  Frank  Cant,  G.  Gordon,  and 
John   Green. 

After  the  minutes  were  read,  a  letter  was  read 
from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present  owing  to  a 
severe  illness,  this  being  the  first  time  in  35  years 
that  he  had  been  absent  from  the  annual  meet- 
ing. It  was  resolved  to  send  a  telegram  of  condo- 
lence to  Mr.  Mawley  regretting  his  absence,  and 
expressing  a  wish  for  his  early  and  complete  res- 
toration to  health. 

The  report  of  the  council  was  presented ;  the 
following  being  extracts  ; — 

In  submitting  their  report  for  the  past  year,  the  Council 
congratulate  the  niembsrs  upon  the  continued  satisfactory 
pos  tion  of  the  Society  from  whatever  point*  of  view  that 
position  may  be  regarded.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  the  number  of  members  exceeds  5,000.  The 
membership  has  doubled  in  the  last  four  years,  and  is  still 
increasing   rapidly.  .    , ,  ,.     ^.      ,  ■    , 

The  Metropolitan  Exhibition  was  aga.n  held  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  their  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park.  It 
took  place  this  year  on  July  7.  and  proved  cue  of  the 
largest  the  Society  has  yet  held.  The  most  noteworthy 
feature  in  regard  to  this  exhibition  was  that  it  occupied  a 
canvas  structure,   vyith   a   level-boarded    floor. 

The  provincial  show  took  pjace  at  Dlverston  on  July  19. 
Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  excessively  hot  and  dry  charac- 
ter of  the  weather  from  the  beginn.ng  of  July,  this  exhibi- 
tion proved  much  lo-s  extensive  than  usual. 

The  autumn  exhibition,  the  eighth  of  tbe  series,  again 
took  place  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster.  .  ,.,,.,     ir- 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  V.  the  Society  had  the  honour  of  presenting  a 
basket  of  choice  Rose  blooms  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  also  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  which  were  most 
graciously  acknowledged  by  their  Maje->tiei^. 

At  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Scciety,  held  on 
April    25,   a   number   of    alterations   and J—-*.    ,,. 


,_,,.    ^^^   .«,..._ ..    Ro^e    Conference    was   held    at   the 

Westminster  Palaci  Hoteh  The  President  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Roses  for  the  Garden,"  which  was  followed  by 
a  discussion.    The    room  set   apart  for    the  conference   was 


of  the  jubilee  of  the  Southampton  Royal 
11  -1  .'  -  .  lety,  it  has  been  decided  to  held  a  Rose 
SI,,  V    II        Villi. t:ori  with  that  Society  on  June  26. 

The  Mctr.ipolitan  Exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  on  Tuesday.  July  9. 

Tlie  Provincial  Show  will  be  held  at  Belfast,  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Irish  Rose  and  Floral   Society,   on  Friday, 

As  at  pxeFcnt  arranged,  the  autumii  exhibition  will  bo 
held  in  the  Roval  Horticultural  Hall.  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  Thursday.  September  12.  ...     *  ,      .„„ 

If  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made,  the  foreign 
Rrj^arians  ijiesent  at  the  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition in  1912  will  be  invited  to  dinner  during  their  stay 
in  this  country,  and  a  Rose  conference  will  be  held  early 
in  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  j    ,     •■ 

The  financial  statement  was  explained  in  detail 
by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  who  referred 
to  the  amount  spent  on  publications  which  were 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society,  also  to  the 
extra  show  "at  Southampton  during  1912,  and 
proposed  dinner  to  foreign  rosarians  attending 
the  Royal  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
in  1912.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved 
by  the  president.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
j'efferies.  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington  drew  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  members  subscribing 
half-a-guinea.  and  asked  the  members  to  consider 
whether  additional  benefits  could  not  be  given  to 
one-guinea  subscribers?  He  also  referred  to  the 
new  classes  held  at  the  last  autumn  show,  which 
proved  a  distinct  feature.  The  report  was  car- 
ried nem  con. 

Mr.  George  Paul  moved  that  the  usual  hono- 
rarium of  £100  be  given  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, and  also  a  .special  one  of  £105,  be  granted 
this  year.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
On  the  proDosition  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  seconded' 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  Bye-law  7  was  mad& 
to  read  as  follows  : — 

By  the  word  ■'Nurseryman"  is  understood  a  P=rson  who 
maintains  a  garden,  or  other  horticultural  establishment, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  who  intends  it. 
to  return  him  an  annual  profit.  By  tho  word  Amateur 
is  understood  a  person  who  maintains  a  garden  with  a  view 
to  his  own  use  and  enjoyment,  and  not  for  tlie  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihocd.  The  fact  of  his  occasionally  disposing 
Is  surplus  produce,  or  new  varieties,  for  money,  dees  not. 
change  him  into  a  Nurseryman,  unless  the  whole  main- 
tenance of  the  garden  is  intended  to  return  him  an  annual 
profit  but  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  compete  as  an 
Amateur  who  sells  Rose  plants  (exoapt  when  giving  up  pcs- 
sess'on  of  the  place  where  they  grow,  and  in  the  case  of  new- 
seedlings  or  sports),  Rcse  blooms  or  buds  for  budding.  No- 
lady  may  exhibit  as  a  Lady  Amateur  who  is  either  engaged 
in  the  floral  or  horticultural  trade  herself,  or  is  a  resident 
member  of  the  family  of  one  engaged  in  such  trade,  or  as 
a  paid  gardener.  To  exhibit  in  the  ladies  artistic  classes, 
a  lady  must  either  be  a  subscriber  to  tho  Society,  or  else 
a  member  of  the  family,  and  of  the  household,  of  a  sub- 
scriber Anv  objection  raised  as  to  the  rightful  qual.ficition 
of  an  exliibitor  shall  he  referred  to  the  Cjunoil  for  arbitra- 
tion,  and   their  decision  shall  be  final  and   binding  en  all 

The  election  of  the  memBers  of  the  Council  was- 
next  declared,  those  whcse  names  appeared  on 
the  ballot  list  being  appointed,  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  C.  M.  Edwards. 

Conversazione. 

Following  the  annual  meeting,  a  conversazione 
was  held  in  an  adjoining  room,  at  which  more 
than  200  members  and  friends  were  present.  Re- 
freshments were  provided,  and  a  selection  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  rendered.  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered  during  the  afternoon, 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Pemberton  said  that  the 
d"evelopment  of  the  Rose  during  the  past  10  years, 
had  been  very  rapid.     When  he   first  began  to. 
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grow  Roses,  only  one  class,  the  F.P.s.,  was  grown 
in  any  considerable  quantity.  One  i  »ason  why  the 
Rose  was  so  popular,  was  owing  to  the  fact"  that 
the  flower  was  adapted  to  all  purposes  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  exhibitions  were  another  influeiice 
for  good.  Years  ago,  amateur  growers  staged  their 
own  blooms,  and  were  often  to  be  seen  travelling 
the  country  with  their  bo.xes,  but  this  was  now 
given  up  largely  to  their  gardeners.  After  being 
in  cultivation  for  a  number  of  years,  many  varie- 
ties deteriorate,  but  some  few"  improve  by  culti- 
vation, as,  for  example,  Bessie  Brown  aiid  Earl 
of  Warwick,  which  were  small  when  introduced, 
but  afterwards  developed  into  varieties  suitable 
for  exhibition.  JIarechal  Xiel  was  instanced  as  a 
variety  which  had  deteriorated.  Referring  to  the 
decorative  classes  at  the  Society's  exhibitions, 
Mr.  Pemberton  said  a  matter  worthy  of  con- 
sideration was  that  the  Roses  should  be  grown 
by  the  exhibitors  as  in  the  open  classes.  His 
advice  to  -beginners  was  not  to  search  too  much 
after  novelties,  but  wait  until  the  new  varieties 
had  been  proved.  Soil,  aspect,  pruning  and  the 
general  health  of  the  plants  have  a  considerable 
bearing  on  the  success  achieved  at  flower  shows. 
Horticulture  in  general,  and  Rose-growing  in 
particular,  said  the  speaker,  is  an  ennobling  pur- 
suit, and  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  hobbies. 

A  coloured  photograph  of  the  Coronation 
basket  of  Roses  presented  to  Her  JIajesty  Queen 
Jlary  was  on  view.  The  room  -was  beautifully 
decorated  with  Roses  by  Mr.  IJ.  F.  Felton. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND 
COUNTIES  CHRYSANTHEMUxM, 
FRUIT  AND  FLORICULTURAL. 
December  13. — The  annual  dinner  of  this 
Bociety  was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  Ex- 
change Restaurant,  Birmingham.  There  was  a 
good  attendance,  both  of  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, from  Warwickshire  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties. An  interesting  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  T. 
Humphreys,  in  which  he  sketched  the  present 
position  of  the  society,  which,  though  improving, 
is  not  quite  so  prosperous  as  it  should  be  in  so 
important  a  place  as  Birmingham.  The  sub- 
scribers to  the  society  number  300  to  350 — a 
somewhat  inadequate  membership,  when  it  is 
•considered  that  each  show  costs  between  £700 
and  £800.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  society's 
accounts  will  show  a  profit,  but  the  income  will 
probably  balance  expenses,  an3  the  committee 
are  taking  vigorous  steps  towards  the  attainment 
.of  this  desirable  object. 


LAW    NOTE. 


NURSERYMEN  AND  THE  UNDEVELOPED 
LAND    TAX. 

For  some  lime  past  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  argument  on  the  question  of  how  far 
nurseries  are  liable  to  pay  the  annual  tax  known 
as  "  Undeveloped  Land  Duty."  When  the  Bud- 
get (which  imposed  this  tax)  was  referred  to  the 
electors,  certain  nurserymen  were  freely  assured 
by  some  of  its  supporters  that  nurseries  would 
be  wholly  exempt.  It  has  since  been  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  that  such  an  assertion  is 
absolutely  untrue,  and  that  the  only  portion  of 
a  nursery  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  (apart 
from  any  question  of  value)  is  that  portion  of  the 
soil  on  which  a  greenhouse  actually  rests  for 
support. 

When  once  a  false  impression  gains  credence 
it  is  very  difficult  to  correct  it,  and  accordingly 
steps  have  just  been  taken  to  get  the  matter 
openly  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  hope  that  as  soon  as  the  hardships  of  nur- 
serymen v.-ere  explained  something  might  be  done 
to  alleviate  them.  The  debate  on  the  subject  took 
place  on  Tuesday.  December  12,  and  will  be 
found  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  following 
day.  A  short  summary  of  what  transpired  will 
probably  be  of  interestt  to  nurserymen. 

The  Deb.\te. 
Mr.  Newman  (Enfield)  moved  an  amendment 
to  this  year's  Finance  Bill  to  the  effect 
that  Undeveloped  Land  Duly  should  not  be 
charged  in  respect  of  land  used  for  nursery  gar- 
dens, market  gardens,  or  allotments.  He  com- 
plained strongly  of  the  hardship  imposed  by  this 
tax  on  horticulturists,  and  stated  that  the  duty 


would  probably  be  charged  on  every  acre  in  his 
constituency,  although  every  acre  was  being  put 
to  excellent  use.  He  made  a  powerful  appeal  for 
fairplay  to  be  extended  to  growers. 

Mr.  Campion  (Lewes,  Sussex)  strongly  sup- 
ported the  appeal. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lloyd 
George)  said  market  gardens  or  nursery 
gardens  were  often  the  best  means  of  utilising 
land,  and  in  many  cases  the  value  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  e.xceeded  its  building 
value.  Where  the  value  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  was  high  the  burden  of  the 
tax  would  be  very  small.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  people  who  were  using  the  land  did  not 
own  the  freehold,  and  had,  therefore,  no  tax  to 
pay.  He  knew  of  many  cases  where  the  rent 
paid  was  £10  or  £15  an  acre,  or  even  more, 
and  in  such  cases  the  owner  could  well  afford 
to  pay  a  tax  of  a  few  shillings. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Worcestershire, 
E.),  who  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  Eves- 
ham growers,  argued  that  the  principal  de- 
fence of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
earlier  speeches  for  this  tax  was  that  it  would 
help  to  force  land  into  the  market  for  building 
purposes.  The  effect  on  the  market  garden  or 
allotment  industry  in  a  particular  place  would  be 


THE   LATE   VICTOR    LEMOINE. 

just  as  injurious  if  it  were  made  unprofitable  to 
the  landlord  as  if  it  were  made  unprofitable  to 
the  tenant. 

Mr.  W.  Home  (Guildford,  Surrey)  supported 
the  last  speaker. 

Mr.  Courthope  (Rye,  Sussex)  stated  that  the 
Undeveloped  Land  Duty  was  hampering  the  at- 
tempt to  provide  allotments  within  easy  reach 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  at  a  rent 
which  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  (Newcastle-under-Lyme)  con- 
tended that  the  tax  would  have  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  use  of  land  for  market  gardens. 
Having  to  pay  the  tax,  the  owner  would  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  £3  an  acre 
for  the  land  as  a  market  garden  rather  than  £1 
an  acre  for  it  as  agricultural  or  grazing  land.  The 
tax  would  tend  to  change  grazing  land  to  market 
gardens,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  to  buiWing 
land. 

Mr.  Butcher  (York)  argued  that  a  man 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  get  the  best  rent  he 
could  for  his  land,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
encourage  him  to  do  this  by  taxing  the  land. 
He  especially  pleaded  for  more  favourable  treat- 
ment in  respect  of  land  used  for  allotments.  The 
effect  of  the  tax  must  inevitably  be  to  increase 
the  rent  for  allotments. 

The  House  divided  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
result  wa«  as  follows : — 


Against  the  concession  to  nurserymen,  etc.     177 
For  the  concession  to  nurserymen,  etc.     ...     103 

Majority  against  ...  74 
Justice  foe  Nurserymen. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  statement  of 
the  position  given  in  previous  issues  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  was  correct,  and  for  (he 
present,  at  all  events,  nurserymen  must  submit 
to  the  tax,  though  it  is  understood  that  their 
efforts  will  by  no  means  be  relaxed.  The  matter 
IS  of  some  urgency  from  their  point  of  view,  as 
the  tax  is  to  be  calculated  as  from  April  30,  1909, 
so  that  they  have  already  nearly  three  years 
arrears  on  their  backs.  Also  a  fresh  valuation 
has  to  be  made  in  1914,  and  every  five  years 
afterwards. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  writer  is  entirely  unable,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  to  endorse  his 
argument  that  the  tax  will  necessarily  fall  on  the 
landlord  and  not  on  the  tenant.  As  a  business 
man,  the  landlord  will  naturally  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  rent  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  do 
this  in  almost  everj'  case  where  the  demand  for 
land  exceeds  the  supply.  Furthermore,  the  Chan- 
cellor did  not  explain  why  a  nurseryman  who 
owns  and  cultivates  his  land  should  pa'y  the  tax 
although  every  other  trade  is  wholly  exempt! 
It  is  absolutely  incomprehensible  why"  nurseries, 
at  all  events,  should  be  penalised  in  this  manner, 
as  It  IS  obviously  impossible  to  "  hold  up  "  land 
on  the  outskirts  of  towns  by  letting  the  whole 
of  it  for  nurseries.  Few  towns  can  support  more 
than  a  few  acres  of  nursery  ground  in  any  given 
district. 

It  is  understood  that,  as  the  above  appeal  to 
the  Government  has  failed,  nurserymen  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  laying  full  details  of  their 
gncv.inces  before  the  Opposition,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  some  promise  of  redress  in  the  future. 
Those  who  sympathise  with  the  nurserymen  are 
orged  to  communicate  their  views  to  their  M.P., 
and  also  to  the  agent  of  both  political  parties 
in  any  constituency  where  they  may  carry  on 
business  or  reside.    H.  M.  V. 


©Intuarj). 


Victor  Lemoine.  —  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  on  the  12th 
inst.,  of  Monsieur  Victor  Lemoine,  the  head  of 
the  well-known  and  widely  honoured  firm  of 
Lemoine  et  Fils,  of  Nancy,  France.  The  veteran 
horticulturist— who  had  almost  attained  the  great 
age  of  four-score  years  and  ten — has  been  for 
many  years  past  a  prominent  figure  in  the  horti- 
cultural world.  A  "  Jtcmbre  d'Honnenr"  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  his  own  town, 
his  fame  may  be  said  to  have  become  almost  world- 
wide. He  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
countless  new  plants,  many  of  his  own  raising. 
His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
Gladiolus,  for  he  is  responsible  for  the  beautiful 
hybrids  known  as  G.  Lemoinei  and  G.  nancei- 
anus,  and  those  who  have  visited  the  nurseries  at 
Nancy  will  never  forget  the  effect  produced  by 
the  sight  of  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants, 
the  care  of  which  was  the  delight  of  their  veteran 
owner.  In  Monsieur  Lemoine,  we  have  lost  a 
horticultural  genius,  and  his  native  town  will 
niourn  its  most  notable  citizen.  Besides  many 
distinctions  in  connection  with  his  profession,  he 
was  also  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; 
that  title  so  prized  by  all  Frenchmen,  so  well 
deserved  by  him,  and  only  recently  was  selected 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  .Society  for 
the  award  of  the  "  White  "  Medal  (s<?e  p.  457). 
To  Monsieur  Emile  Lemoine,  his  eldest  son.  him- 
self an  eminent  horticulturist,  and  to  his 
daughters,  we  express  sympathy,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  in  England,  and  in  all  lands  where  hor- 
ticulture takes  a  high  place  among  national  pur- 
suits, the  name  of  Lemoine  is  known  and  hon- 
oured,  and  will  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Walker. — We  regret  to  announce  Ilia 
death  of  Mrs.  Walker,  widow  of  the  late  Vv. 
Stephen  Walker,  of  the  firm  of  John  Walker, 
nurseryman,  Tharae,  in  her  68th  year. 
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Mrs.  W.  Barnes.— The  death  of  Mrs.  Barnes, 
wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Barnes,  of  Bearwood,  Wok- 
ingham, took  place  after  a  long  illness  on  Tues- 
day the   12th  inst. 

Mrs.  William  Howe. -The  many  friends  of 
]\Ir.  William  Howe,  of  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streat- 
ham,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  inst.,  following 
an  operation. 

Edouard  B  or  net.— The  French  Press 
Rnnounces  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
t-rvptogamio  liotanist,  M.  Edouard  Bornet,  who 
was  born  in  1828.  M.  Bornet  possessed  an  lui- 
rivalled  knowledge  of  the  lower  plants,  and  re- 
ceived in  1891  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Linnean 
Society  in  recognition  of  his  eminence  in  the 
botanical  world. 

George  R.  M.  Murray,  F.R.S.— We  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Murray, 
formerly  keeper  of  the  Department  of  Botany  m 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  at 
Strasburg.  held  various  teaching  posts  in  Lon- 
don before  his  appointment,  in  1895,  as  head  of 
the  Botanical  Department  of  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  specially  interested  in 
marine  botany  and  was  the  author  of  the  text 
book  entitled  An  Iiilroihirtluii  to  the  Stncly  of 
the  S'eawercls.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  retired 
from  the  British  Museum  in  1905.  Mr.  Murray 
died  ri  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire,  on  Satur- 
day, December  15. 


ENQUIRY. 

A  Plague  of  Starlings. —A  friend  is  very 
much  tormented  with  a  flock  of  starlings  which 
has  taken  up  its  quarters  on  the  trees  in  front 
of  his  house.  There  appear  to  be  thousands  of 
them.  How  can  he  scare  them  away?  The  firing 
of   guns  appears  to  be   ineffective.     J.    M. 


* ,  *  The.  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  jjlwtngraphs  of  horticultural 
siihjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  in  this 
Jiiuintd. 

Apples  Diseased:  Enquirer.  The  Apples  sent 
us  are  attacked  by  the  disease  .known  as  bitter- 
pit,  which  is  due  to  some  condition  of  growth 
not  understood.     No  cure  is  known. 

Black  Arum  ;  C.  Luxford.  Arum  palestinum 
(sanctum)  is  known  as  the  black  Arum,  the 
spathe  being  of  a  dark  vinous  purple  colour. 
If  may  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  hardy 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants. 

Branched  Violets:  WiUiams.  The  Violet 
affords  a  good  instance  of  forking  or  dicho- 
tomy of  the  peduncle.  There  is  no  evidence 
wha'tever  of  fusion  of  two  stalks;  the  staUc, 
uniform  below,  gradually  acquires  a  groove  on 
one  side,  which  eventuates  in  forking  above. 
Of  the  two  secondary  stalks  so  formed,  one  is 
usually  somewhat  stronger  than  the  other, 
and  niay,  in  its  turn,  be  forked  again  at  the 
top,  so"  that  two  distinct  flowers  occur  side 
by  side.  In  specimen  A  this  inequality  in 
strength  of  the  secondary  stalks  is  very  pro- 
nounced ;  the  stronger  branch  of  the  primary 
fork  in  its  turn  forks  again,  but  one  of  the 
products  is  excessively  weak  as  compared  with 
the  other,  and  appears  as  a  tiny  rudimentary 
stalked  flower  seated  laterally  on  the  strong 
peduncle.  Each  of  these  luxuriant  forking 
peduncles  possesses  two  pairs  of  bracteoles. 
The  anomaly  is  due  to  the  special  vigour  and 
luxuriance  of  growth  of  the  plants  concerned. 
Calanthe  Diseased:  Enquirer.  J.  B.  The 
injury  is  due  to  a  fungus,  Gloeosporium  cinc- 
tum.  Sponge  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur 
at  a  strength  of  1  ounce  in  3  gallons  water. 
Calantiies  Failing.  H'.  //.  D.  The  pseudo- 
bulb  sent,  although  small,  is  healthy,  and  in 
the  ordinary  course  should  have  flowered.    The 


cause  of  failure  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  cultural  treatment  the  plant  received 
about  the  time  the   flower-spikes  should  have 
been  produced.     Probably  too  much  water  was 
given  before,  and  at  that  time  the  plants  w.ere 
subjected   occasionally   to   too  low    a   tempera- 
ture. 
Celery  Diseased  :  B.  K.     The  disease  attacking 
your    plants    is    Celery    heart-rot,    which    is 
caused    by    Botrytis.     This    fungus   is    usually 
introduced  in  the  manure,  and  another  season 
kainit  should  be  mixed  with  the  manure   be- 
fore it  is  used. 
Chrysanthemums  for  Flowering  Out-ofdoors 
IN  September  and  October  :  F.  B.  L.     The 
following    dwarf     varieties     are     suitable     for 
September    flowering  :— Leslie    (yellow),    Nor- 
mandie  (pink),  Savoie  (white),  Goacher's  Crim- 
son (deep  crimson),  Nina  Blick  (chestnut  red), 
and    Rosie     (brownish     terra    cotta).        Taller 
varieties  :— Roi    des    Blancs    (white),   Roi    des 
Jaunes     (yellow),     Ethel     Blades     (chestnut), 
Hector    (mauve    pink),    Nina    Williams    (rich 
crimson),  and  Jlons.  Bachmann  (buff).     Dwarf 
varieties       for       October  :— Jlaxim       (orange 
brown).   Mrs.   J.   B.    Wheeler   (deep   crimson), 
Perle   Rose    (bright   rose   pink).    Bronze   Soleil 
d'Octobre     (bronzy     fawn),     Hermione     (snow 
white).     L'Argenteuillais     (reddish     crimson). 
Taller  October  varieties  :— H.  H.  Crane  (chest- 
nut), .Jason  (pure  yellow).  J.  Bannister  (lemon, 
shaded  copper  colour),  Lucifer  (deepest  crim- 
son). Jlrs.  J.  W.  Scott  (ivory  white),  and  De  la 
Guille  (orange). 
Correction. — In    our    notice    of    the    Islington 
Cattle  Show,  the  name  Messrs.  H.  King  &  Co., 
Coggeshall,    was    given    wrongly    for    Messrs. 
•John.  K.  King  &  Son,  of  that  town. 
Gardener's  Testimonial  ;  A  Beader.     If  your 
late  employer  addressed  a  testimonial  to  your 
present  employer  it   was   probably   a   persona! 
communication,  in  which  case  you  cannot  claim 
it,   although   your   present  employer   does   not 
wish  you  to  continue  in  his  service.     "Vour  let- 
ter, however,  is  not  perfectly  clear.    If  we  have 
misunderstood  you,  please  write  us  again  on  the 
subject. 
CSentiana   verna:    C.    W.    t'irehrare.    Vrkfield. 
It  is  unusual  for  this  Gentiana  to  flower  now, 
but  the  weather  is  uncommonly  mild. 
Grubs  on  Cyclamen  :  B.  H.  E.     The  grubs  are 
weevils.     See  reply  to  J.  H.  in  the  "  Answers 
to   Correspondents  "   column   for   December  9. 
Insects'  Egos:  J.  J.  H.    The  egg  masses  are 
those   of   one  of   the    Psocidae,     small     insects 
which   in   this   country   are   harmless   to   fruit 
trees. 
Kainit  as  a  Manure  for  Grass:  11'.  G.    Apply 
the  material  at  the  rate  of  i  ounce  to  the  square 
yard  in  the  spring.    Better  results  would  pro- 
bably accrue  from  the  use  of  some  nitrogenous 
manure. 
LANDSCAPE  Gardening:  Ambitious.    We  do  not 
know  of  any  school  of  landscape  gardening  in 
this  country,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes. 
Colleges     which     have     horticultural     classes 
either  neglect  the   subject  entirely   or  merely 
deal      with      it      in      the      most      elementary 
fashion.     There  is  much  truth  in  the  general 
opinion    that    landscape    gardeners    are    born 
rather  than  made,  but,  at  the  same  time,  many 
men  who  might  be  trained  to  take  up  this  work 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the 
public,  are  prevented  by  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision to  help  them  in  o'btaining  correct  know- 
ledge respecting   the  principles  of   design.     It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  study  this  subject  at  a 
school  in  which  the  teachers  themselves  would 
be  landscape  gardeners,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
but  little  good  would  result  from  the  teaching 
given  by  an  ordinary  drawing  master.    It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  day  a  school  of  landscape 
gardening  will  be  established  where  these  first 
principles  will  be  under  authoritative  auspices. 
When  these  have  been  learned  and  much  be- 
side, there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  before  the  student  can  hope  to 
be  trusted  with  the  laying-out  of  important  gar- 
dens.     He    must    acquire    an    intimate    know- 
ledge of  out-door  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
order    to    select    these    with    wisdom    for    the 
various    positions    in    his    newly -formed    land- 
scapes.   Beyond  everything  else,  it  is  necessary 
to  travel  abroad  and  "study  the  famous  gardens 


on  the  Continent,  such  travelling  to  be  under- 
taken after  the  College  period.  In  your  own 
case  the  only  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  try 
to  get  lessons  by  correspondence  from  some 
practical  landscape  gardeners.  This  system 
might  be  possible  if  you  insert  an  advertise- 
ment. 
Mealy  Bug  in  Vinery  :  A  Reader.  By  using 
the  cyanide  of  potassium  (poison)  and  other  in- 
secticides, it  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  in 
12  months  towards  exterminating  mealy  bug, 
but  admitting  this  much,  we  should  scarcely 
feel  in  a  position  to  blame  a  gardener  because 
he  failed  to  entirely  exterminate  the  pest  from 
old  structures  which  have  been  infested  for 
years  and  not  repainted. 

Names  op  Fruits;  Mrs.  Goodden.     1,  Rymer; 

2,  Kedleston  Pippin. — E.  Stone. — Annie 
Elizabeth.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
books  you  mention  would  be  useful. — Fahhani. 

1,  Rosemary  Russet ;  2,  Egremont  Russet ;  3, 
Passe  Colmaii ;  4,  Princess  of  Wales ;  5,  Olivier 
de  Serres  ;  6,  Leon  Leclerc  de  Laval. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  E.  Ivies :  1,  a  golden 
sport  of  Emerald  Gem ;  2,  argentea  variegata ; 

3,  E.merald  Gem ;  4,  latimaculata ;  5,  atropur- 
purea ;  6,  aurea ;  7,  palmata ;  8,  minima. 
— ./.  Turner.  1,  Bridgesia  spicata  ;  2,  Pitto- 
sporum  crassifolium  ;  3,   Sterculia  diversifolia  ; 

4,  Osmanthus  ilicifolius. — J.  D.  I.  B.,  Devon. 
Reineckia  caniea,  a  charming  little  plant  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens. — Her.  T.  H.  Hyde. 
Luzuriaga  radicans — T .  H .  1,  Pteris  tremula  ; 

2,  P.  hastata  ;  3,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  4,  Daval- 
lia  dissecta  ;  5,  Cheilanthes  lendigera;  6,  Adian- 
tum  hispidulum. — N.  Mormodes  Oberlanderi- 
anum. — Gad.  1.  Salvia  leucantha  ;  2,  Cestrum 
(Habrothamnus)  elegans. 

Petrol  :  A  Reader.  Petrol  would  be  most  harm- 
ful, and  the  potting  soil  should  be  preserved 
from  contamination  at  all  costs. 

PiitENix  canariensis  :  L.  C.  The  fungus  at- 
tacking your  plants  is  one  of  the  "  smuts." 
Graphiola  phocnicis,  and  it  is  always  found  to 
be  present  wherever  species  of  Phoenix  are 
cultivated.  The  fungus  also  occurs  on  un- 
cultivated trees.  The  best  method  of  check- 
ing the  disease  is  by  sponging  the  plants  with 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

Plums  foe  Planting  amongst  Greengages  : 
H.A.  Plant  one  tree  each  of  the  following 
varieties  of  Plums  in  the  four  blank  spaces  : 
Monarch,  Victoria,  Rivers'  Early  Prolific,  and 
Pershore.  These  varieties  produce  flowers  in 
plenty.  Monarch  blooms  early,  Victoria  and 
Rivers'  Early  Prolific  following,  and  Pershore 
later,  whilst  the  Greengage  flowers  fairly  early. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  place  a  hive  of 
bees  amongst  the  trees  whilst  the  latter  are  in 
flower. 

Rhododendrons  :  J .  G.  11'.  Rhododendrons  will 
grow  in  any  good  soil  provided  that  it  does 
not  contain  lime  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
The  situation  you  mention  would  probably  suit 
them,  unless  it  is  so  enclosed  as  to  be  draughty, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  most 
kinds  of  plants  to  thrive.  When  Rhododen- 
drons are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  are  liable  to 
become  damaged  by  strong  winds  in  exposed 
or  draughty  situations. 

Richardias  Dying  ;  //.  K.  There  is  no  fungus 
present  in  the  plants.  The  crown  has  been 
probably  injured  by  the  nicotine  solution. 
Fumigation  is  a  safer  method  for  destroying 
aphis. 
Tennis  Court  under  Cover  :  H'.  F.  B.  The 
floor  of  a  covered  tennis  court  may  be  made 
of  asphalt,  wood,  cement,  or  gravel. 

Violets  Diseased  :  Hadleigh  and  H.  W .  The 
fungus  present  in  your  plants  is  Cercospora 
violse,  which  is  favoured  by  too  much  moisture. 
Spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur,  at  a 
strength  of  1  ounce  in  4  gallons  water,  and 
afford    them    plenty    of    ventilation. 

Communications  Received.  -R.   B.  W— G.  W.  F.- 

R.  L.  H.,  Edinburgh.—T.  P._M.  W._W.  W  .,  Kew— 
J.  W._A.  I.  G.  Essex._C.  T._.J.  MacP._W.  B.  &-Co.- 

J.  R  P.  c&  Co._G.  F Harrlwoilier — P.  B.-R.  I.  H.  !■.. 

_A  G  —G   M.  T._P.  B._F.  B.   S G.  H.,  Winchestev. 

^J.  R.  J._J.  D._E.  R.,  Brandon._W.J  V-W.T  - 
J.  B,_W.  H.  W._A.  E.  S._-W.  B.  H._J.  H.-W.  P. 
_P  W.  C  _0.  T._J.  R.  Enfield — W.  K.,  Graz  — B-  P.  B- 

_H.  H.  A W.  P._E.  M.  M.— C.  E.  (thanks  for  2s.  tor 

R.G.O.P.  Box). 
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LINKS  WITH  THE  PAST.-^ 

PROFESSOR  SEWARD'S  book  should 
be  read  by  all  who  take  a  real  interest 
in  plants,  whether  lliey  be  botanists, 
horticulturists,  or  intelligent  laymen.  The 
problem  with  which  the  work  is  concsrned 
is  the  origin  of  the  British  flora.  This  pre- 
sent-day assemblage  of  plants:  whence  and 
when  did  its  constituents  come  hither? 
Some  we  know  are  recently-introduced 
aliens ;  others  we  have  in  common  with 
the  neighbouring  continental  shore  ;  others 
Again,  though  these  arc  few  in  num- 
bers, have  no  representatives  immedi- 
ately across  the  Channel,  and  may  be 
sought  all  the  ground  over  between  Ire- 
land or  the  Scottish  Hills  and  some  part  of 
I'urope  as  far  distant  as  the  I'yrenecs.  The 
questions  opened  up  by  a  study  of  our  flora 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  them  not  a  few 
are  unanswerable.  Yet  Professor  Seward 
shows  how  appeals  to  the  geological  re- 
cord, to  the  floras  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  the  means  whereby  plants  are  dis- 
tributed from  place  to  placs,  and  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  changes  of  climate  and 
configuration  of  land  and  sea,  all  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
our  present-day  flora. 

When  modern  botanists  take  away  from 
us  one  by  one  our  trees\  telling  us  that  they 
are  not  natives  but  merely  parvenus,  of 
comparatively  recent  arrival,  to  the 
society  of  the  British  flora,  it  is  consoling 
to  have  authority  for  believing  that  some 

•  Linki  With  the  P .si  in  Ih:  Plant  Worlil,  by  A.  G. 
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representatives  of  our  old  forest  nobility 
still  survive  among  us.  Professor  Seward 
allows  us  the  Scots  Pine,  the  Oak,  Beech, 
Aspen,  and  Yew  and  several  other  trees 
as  native  to  these  islands. 

In  this  connection  Professor  Seward  pro- 
pounds the  interesting  question — which  of 
our  present-day  plants  have  title  to  boast 
of  being  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles?  Though  properly  cautious 
in  such  a  matter  of  birth  and  origin,  he 
allows  that  something  is  to  be  said  on  be- 
half of  that  curious  collection  of  plants 
which  occur  only  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
Connemara,  as  is  well  known,  possesses 
three  kinds  of  Heath — St.  Daboec's  Heath 
(Daboecia  polifolia),  the  Mediterranean 
Heath  (Erica  mediterranea)  ;  and  E. 
Mackaii,  which  are  known  nowhere  else  in 
these  islands  nor  in  northern  Europe, 
though  they  occur  again  in  the  Pyrenees. 
London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa)  grows 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  and  also  in 
the  Pj'renees.  The  Strawberry  tree  of  Kil- 
larney  has  its  nearest  kin  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  remarkable  discontinuity  of  distribu- 
tion? The  most  plausible  explanation  is 
that  these  plants  are  relics  of  a  vegetation 
which,  in  an  olden  time,  spread  along  a  by- 
gone coast-line  stretching  unbroken  from 
Ireland  to  Spain.  Such  a  claim  to  high  an- 
tiquity extending  back  to  pre-glacial  times 
is  not,  however,  allowed  to  escape  chal- 
lenge, and  there  are  those  who  would  main- 
lain  that  the  Strawberry  tree,  the  London 
Pride,  and  the  Heaths  of  Western  Ireland 
are  rather  to  bo  likened  to  shipwrecked 
mariners,  which  in  comparatively  recent 
post-glacial  times,  embarking  on  some  un- 
known "  ship  " — a  bird's  back,  a  floating 
log — reached,  "  long  wandering  yet  not 
lost "  and  by  happy  chance,  the  hospitable 
shores  of  Ireland. 

Other  of  old-time  invaders,  like  some 
of  the  men  of  these  isles,  have  come  out  of 
the  north,  and  are  representatives  of  the 
Scandinavian  flora.  This  flora,  like  Puck, 
putting  a  girdle  round  the  e.arlh,  stretches 
continuously  around  the  globe  in  the  Arctic 
circle  and  makes  an  occasional  dash  for 
less-frigid  quarters.  In  long-past  time 
even  this  Arctic  flora  could  not  stand  the 
rigours  of  an  increasingly  severer  climate. 
Southward  ho !  it  sped,  and  found  con- 
genial cold  on  the  sides  of  mountains  in 
lower  latitudes.  Thus  some  seek  to  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  on  the  mountains  of 
Scotland  of  such  plants  as  Silene  acaulis, 
Dryas  octopetala,  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
and  other  Saxifrages,  the  Cloudberry 
(Rubus  Chamiemoius)  and  the  dwarf 
Birch.  This  Arctic  Alpine  element  of  our 
flora  has  some  right  then  to  share,  with  the 
Pyrenean  element,  the  honours  attaching 
to  antiquity  of  origin,  but,  as  in  like  claims 
among  human  beings,  no  small  measure 
of  uncertainty  attaches  to  such. 

Nevertheless,  though  confident  answers 
to  such  questions  can  only  be  given  by  the 
incompetent,  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Seward  has  led  to  the  production  of 
a  delightful  book,  which  may  be  recom- 
mended unreservedly  to  all  who  care  for 
plants. 


PLANT     NOTE. 


EXACUM  MACRANTHUM. 
This  plant,  though  by  no  means  new,  is  still 
generally  regarded  as  somethmg  of  a  rarity,  per- 
haps one  reason  being  the  fact  that  very  few 
growers  have  been  able  to  grow  the  species  with 
success.  Lately,  however,  it  has  been  exhibited 
well,  with  the  result  that  many  gardeners 
are  taking  up  its  culture.  Flowering  as  it  will, 
at  practically  any  season  of  the  year,  within  six 
or  seven  months  from  seed,  it  is  capable  of  be- 
coming oiie  of  our  most  popular  greenhouse 
flowering  plants. 

Exacimi  macranthum  is  a  variety  of  F, 
zeylanicum,  and  is  practically  a  greenhouse  an- 
nual. Its  flowers,  freely  produced,  are  carried 
well  above  the  polished,  lightly-striped  leaves, 
rendering  it  useful  either  for  cutting  or  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  The  individual  flower,  which 
measures  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  in  many 
ways  resembles  a  glorified  Saintpaullia  ionantha, 
but  the  colour  is  a  deeper  and  richer  blue,  and 
this  richness,  contrasted  with  the  large  golden- 
yellow  anthers,  produces  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Exacum  is  its 
variation  of  colour  under  the  influence  of 
different  lights.  In  the  early  morning  the 
colour  is  of  a  light  purplish  tint,  deepening  as 
the  day  advances,  to  a  rich  blue,  while  in  the 
twilight,  when  it  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  best, 
it  changes  to  a  lighter  azure  blue.  Like  all  blue 
flowers,  it  appears  violet  in  artificial  light,  but 
it  ifi  still  very  attractive. 

The  Exacum  may  be  successfully  raised  from 
.seed  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Being  a  native  of 
Ceylon,  it  requires  considerable  heat  and 
light.  The  plants  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  in  order  that  the  growth  may 
be  sturdy  and  compact.  Whilst  the  atmosphere 
should  always  be  moist,  too  frequent  syringings 
must  be  avoided,  as  the  water  causes  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  to  decay.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
very  carefully  to  avoid  bruising  the  roots,  giving 
them  the  smallest  shift  possible,  as  over-potting 
is  a  very  serious  mistake.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  peat,  one  part  loam,  and  one  part  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  is  suitable.  The  long  shoots  may 
be  pinched  back  when  desirable  as  the  plants 
break  away  readily  after  pinching,  and  make 
symmetrical  specimens,  or  they  are  equally  effec- 
tive for  decorative  purposes,  when  grown  three  or 
more  in  a  pot  and  allowed  to  flower  unchecked. 
C.  II.  Middhh.n. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

CELERY  DISEASE. 

On  p.  310  Mr.  D.  Caltliorpe  tells  of  his  experi- 
ence with  Celery  crops.  I  had  supposed  we  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  disease  (Septoria  Petroselinii 
Apii)  in  this  country.  In  any  case,  it  has  been  a 
continuous  fight  for  over  20  years  to  keep  the  crop 
after  we  have  grown  it,  the  disease  spreading  dur- 
ing the  damp  weather  of  early  autumn  with  great 
rapidity.  Stripping  off  the  outer  leaves  did  no 
good,  but,  on  the  C(uitrary,  weakened  the  plants. 

Spraying  with  the  coppe]'  solution  will  arrest 
the  disease,  and  may  be  regarded  as  curative 
if  taken  in  time,  but  my  reason  for  writing 
i.s,  that  after  trying  very  many  kinds  of  Celery 
it  has  been  found  that  Sutton's  White  Gem  is 
inunune,  even  part  of  a  row  escaped  attack  when 
planted  next  other  varieties  badly  affected. 
This  is  classed  as  a  mid-season  variety,  but  we 
find  it  is  the  best  keeping  Celery  ;  it  has  a  sturdy 
habit  and  is  a  good  exhibition  variety.  The 
flavour  is  not  as  good  as  some  others,  but  we 
have  arrived  at  the  situation  where,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  Celery,  it  is  White  Gem,  and  many 
are  growini  it  exclusively.  E.  0.  Orpet,  Estate 
of  Cyrus  ll .  iUeCcrr.uc.h,  IHinoii. 
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FORESTRY. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THINNING. 

In  1857  I  planted  six  acres  of  land  with  12,271 
Laiches,  800  Spanish  Chestnuts,  100  Cornish 
Elms,  500  Scotch  Elms,  500  Scotch  Firs,  500 
Austrian  Pines,  50  Silver  Firs,  and  150  English 
Oaks.  (See  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  17,  1905, 
p.  536;  December  8,  1006,  p.  388,  and  March  6. 
1909,  p.  155. 

A  friend  advised  me  to  practise  no  regnhir 
thinning,  for  if  there  are  open  spaces  in  the 
plantation  and  the  other  parts  thick  there  is 
always  a  circulation  of  air,  whether  there  be 
any  wind  or  not.  In  the  open  spaces  the  sun 
rarifies  the  air,  causing  it  to  become  lighter  and 
consequently  to  rise.  The  air  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  wood  comes  in  and  takes  its  place, 
causing  more  air  to  pass  the  leaves  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  air  were  still.  I  have  also  tried 
an  experiment  with  the  Douglas  Fir.  I  noticed  in 
Lord  IMansfield's  plantation  of  Abies  Douglasii 
that  the  trees  were  very  much  branched  after  the 
Larch  planted  between  them  had  been  cut  down, 
leaving  a  pure  Douglas  Fir  plantation.  On  my  re- 
turn from  Scotland  in  1885,  I  planted  a  Douglas 
Fir  in  a  thick  part  of  the  wood,  where  it  had 
just  head  room.  Thirty  years  afterwards.  Larches 
were  planted  near  to  it.  The  Douglas  Fir  has 
now  become  as  large  as  the  Larches  around  it 
and  has  its  head  above  them,  having  grown  as 
nuich  in  20  years  as  the  Larches  have  in  50  years. 

This  led  me  to  plant  1,100  trees  of  Dougla™, 
Fir  in  three  or  four  years  among  the  Larches, 
which  are  of  50  years  growth.  They  have  grown 
very  well  and  straight,  and  I  hope  to  have  i-peci- 
mens  without  strong  branches.  I  have  lately 
had  78  Larches  cut  down  amongst  the  Douglas 
Firs  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  latter  trees. 

The  following  extracts  from  my  log  will  show 
how   I  have   carried  out  my   friend's  advice. 

The  trees  were  planted  in  1857.  September, 
1864,  made  winding  cuts  through  the  field  part 
of  plantation  from  corner  to  corner,  crossing  in 
the  centre,  as  the  trees  had  made  greater  growth 
than  in  the  part  that  had  been  an  Oak  wood,  and 
the  grass  was  killed  under  the  trees.  In  June, 
1867,  I  found  that  a  Picea  Douglasii,  planted  in 
1864,  which  had  been  trodden  down  when  the  hunt 
went  through  the  plantation,  had  thrown  up  a 
shoot.  The  tree  was  cut  off  above  this  shoot  and 
the  shoot  grew  into  a  tree,  and  is  now  finer  than 
any  Larch  in  the  plantation.  June,  1871,  began  a 
road  for  taking  out  the  poles,  cut  359  Larches, 
which  was  the  first  opening  made  in  the  main 
wood.  1872,  continued  road  to  near  Bicton  Mill. 
Cut  through  rock  14  feet  high,  and  built  up  9 
feet  to  support  road.  1875,  finished  roads.  1879, 
began  to  cut  up  the  wood,  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  road,  taking  down  two  trees  and  leaving 
eight  between  each  two  cuts,  making  cuts  12  feet 
wide.  1882,  made  cuts  15  feet  wide.  At  this 
time  the  12  feet  cuts  had  almost  closed  up. 
1883,  made  short  cut  parallel  to  road  above  the 
last  one  at  48  feet  distance.  1884,  made  a  wide 
cut  in  field  part  as  the  grass  was  all  killed  under 
trees.  1886,  Professor  Ward  and  Gilbert  Rogers, 
Conservator  of  Forests  in  India,  advised  me  to 
make  no  more  cuts  for  some  years.  In  1887  cut 
124  Larches,  mostly  dead,  in  field  part,  and  from 
this  time  until  I  made  a  20  feet  cut  in  field  part 
many  large  trees  died  Here,  though  no  large  Larch 
died  in  wood,  where  the  blocks  of  trees  were 
8  trees  one  way  and  12  trees  the  other.  In 
1892  cut  off  branches  of  Spanish  Chestnut. 
In  1393  cut  many  dead  Larch.  May  7 
to  21,  four  men  cut  vistas  20  feet  wide  in 
the  direction  in  which  trees  had  been  planted  all 
through  the  wood ;  made  one  cut  same  width  in 
field  part,  since  which  very  few  Larch  have 
died.  August,  raked  up  dead  branches  to  the 
middle  of  each  cut  and  burnt  them.  October  10 
to  November  25,  planted  three  rows  of  trees  in 
20  feet  cut  6  feet  apart,  centre  row  had  every 
other  tree  Silver  Fir,  the  remaining  trees  being 
Beech.  Forest  trees  in  cuts  were  left  standing, 
ilay  13-22,  1879,  cut  Larch  among  taller  trees, 


many  good  for  railing  poles,  40  years'  growth,  but 
they  whipped  the  larger  Larches  and  injured 
them ;  thinned  the  Larch  in  thick  parts  to  8  feet 
apart,  taking  care  to  cut  any  Larch  that  had 
canker.  1893,  under-planted  Larch  with  Beech 
and  Silver  Fir.  1905,  planted  400  Douglas  Fir, 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  6  feet  apart,  26  feet  from 
any  tree.  1906,  planted  493  Douglas  Fir.  1908, 
planted  60  Douglas  Fir.  1910,  planted  332 
Douglas  Fir,  2  feet  6  inches  high.  1911,  cut  78 
Larches,  four  Oaks,  two  Spanish  Chestnuts 
among  Douglas  Fir.  The  Larch  canker 
has  done  very  little  injury  in  this  mixed  planta- 
tion. Some  trees  cut  this  year  had  a  little  canker 
at  the  top,  but  as  there  was  a  clump  of  living 
branches  below  the  canker  this  had  not  done 
much  harm  beyond  killing  the  head.  //.  Ifogers, 
C'apt.  B.N.,  ilaithy.  Plymouth. 


LINUM  NARBONENSE. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  good  Flax  is 
not  more  often  seen  in  gardens,  considering  that 
it  is  quite  the  handsomest  of  the  blue  forms. 
Though  its  habit  is  rather  stiffer  than  that  of 
L.  perenne,  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
and  truer  shade  of  blue. 

It   may    be    that   it   suffers    from    a    reputed 


THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JOSEPH  HOOKER. 

(Continued  Jivm  page  i-AK  I 

AFRICA. 

Hooker's  first  acquaintance  with  any  portion 
of  the  living  flora  of  Africa  was  made  on  the 
outward  voyage  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition, 
when  he  visited  Cape  Verde  Islands  in 
1839  and  made  a  collection  of  dried  plants.  He 
contributed  to  the  "  Flora  Nigritana  "  in  his 
father's  Niger  Flora,  1849,  and  his  Cape  Verde 
plants  are  included  in  P.  B.  Webb's  Spicllei/la 
Gorffonea,  forming  part  of  the  .^ame  volume.  But 
practically  all  of  Hooker's  work  on  the  African 
flora  was  on  collections  made  by  others,  chiefly 
by  Gustav  ilann  ;  and  partly  by  Charles  Barter  :- 
Mann's  predecessor  of  a  decade  earlier. 

"  On  Barteria,  a  New  Genus  of  Passifloracere," 
Journal  of  the  Proceedinr/s  of  the  Lintinnt 
Sorletij,  vol.  v.  (1856),  p.  14,  t.  2.  Named  in 
memory  of  Charles  Barter,  a  promising  botanical 
collector  and  an  early  victim  of  the  Niger  Expe- 
dition. 

Gustav  Mann's  collections  included  the  first 
fruits  of  the  mountain  flora  of  West  Tropical 
Africa,  elaborated  in  the  papers  described  below  : 

"  On  the  Vegetation  of  Clarence  Peak,  Fer- 
nando Po,  from  the  Plants  Collected  by  Mr.  Gus- 
tav Mann,"  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  vol.  vi.  (1862).  Th'i.s  is  the 
earliest    account    of    the    vegetation    of    any    of 
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delicacy  of  constitution,  but  I  think  the  charge 
is  unfounded.  Possibly  in  heavy  clay  soils  it 
may  be  unliappy  in  winter,  but  most  gardens  can 
provide  a  well-drained,  sunny  position  that 
should  suit  this  plant.  It  does  not  often  sow 
itself  with  me  as  L.  perenne  does,  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  clumps  of  it  last  in  perfect  health 
for  many  more  years  than  those  of  the  species 
that  monopolises  the  name  suggestive  of  long 
life. 

The  plant  illustrated  in  fig.  188  has  occupied  its 
present  position  certainly  for  10  years,  and  I  have 
cut  away  large  portions  from  it  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  it  within  proper  proportions  with 
its  surroundings. 

It  is  growing  on  a  raised  bank  in  the  reck 
garden  facing  due  south,  and  requires  no  atten- 
tion beyond  an  occasional  cutting  down  when  it 
appears  to  be  growing  too  leggy. 

It  is  easily  propagated,  either  by  seeds  or 
division,  as  it  has  a  habit  of  running  at  the  root 
and  forming  fresh  tufts  1  inch  or  2  inches  from 
the  main  clumps.  If  the  seed  heads  are  cut  off 
in  July,  the  plant  will  last  in  beauty  till  the  end 
of  the  autumn.     E.  A.  Bowles,  Walthani  Crurs, 


the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa,  out.=ide  of 
Abyssinia,  and  its  main  feature  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sameness  of  the  temperate  flora  of 
the  east  and  west,  though  separated  by  about  30° 
of  longitude,  equal  to  some  2,000  miles.  The 
summit  of  Clarence  Peak  is  upwards  of  10,000 
fpct  above  the  sea,  and  Mann  made  two  ascents, 
one  in  April  and  the  other  in  December.  Only 
the  plants  collected  at  or  above  5,000  feet  are 
dealt  with,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  flora 
is  comparatively  poor — 75  species  belonging  to 
66  genera.  Of  the  total  76,  37  are  Abyssinian 
and  16  others  closely  allied  to  such,  and  no 
fewer  than  17  were  at  that  date  known  only  to 
inhabit  these  two  distant  mountain  regions. 
Thirty  species  are  described  as  new.  including 
four  species  of  Impatiens,  the  genus  that  occupied 
several  of  the  later  years  of  Sir  Joseph's  long 
and  busy  life, 

"  On  the  Plants  of  the  Temperate  Regions  of 
the  Cameroons  Mountains  and  Islands  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin  Collected  by  Gustav  Mann," 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Llnuenn 
Socleti/.  vol.  vii.  (1864),  pp,' 171-240,  t.  1.^  This 
sketch  of  the  vegetation  of  the  mountains  of 
Western  Tropical  Africa  left  little  of  importar.ce 
botanically  for  subsequent  travellers  to  discover.' 
It  embodies  the  data  afforded  by  Clarence  Pealc, 
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Fernando  Po,  and  carries  the  analysis  and  com- 
parisons of  the  flora  much  further.  The  most 
lemarkable  features  of  this  flora  are :  poverty, 
preponderance  of  Abyssinian  types,  considerable 
proportion  of  European  species,  paucity  of  Soutli 
African  genera  and  species,  rarity  of  new  or 
peculiar  genera,  and  absence  of  St.  Helena  types. 
Ardisiandra  is  the  only  new  genus  described,  and 
this  is  a  member  of  the  Primulacese  with  the 
habit  of  Sibthorpia.  Gustav  Mann  was  the  first 
European  to  ascend  these  mountains,  which  rise 
to  upwards  of  13,000  feet ;  Captain  Burton,  fol- 
lowing him  and  joining  liis  expedition,  afterwards 
claimed  priority. 

"  A  German  Translation  of  the  Introductory 
Part  of  Hooker's  Paper  on  the  Cameroons,  &c.," 
appeared  in  Petermann's  Geographische  Mitthei- 
lungen,  1865,  pp.  22-26. 

"  Description  of  Some  New  and  Remarkable 
Species    of    Aiistolochia    from    West    Tropical 


actions    of    the    Linnean    Society,    2nd    series. 
Botany,  vol.  ii.  (1887),  pp.  327-355,  tt.  60-63. 

On  Welwitschia.  a  new  genus  of  Gnetacese, 
Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xxiv. 
(1863),  pp.  1-4,  tt.  1-14.  The  discovery  of  this 
remarkable  plant  caused,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
botanical  sensation  of  the  last  century,  not  ex- 
ceeded even  by  Rafflesia.  It  was  first  announced, 
with  some  particulars,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  v. 
(1861),  p.  186;  and  Hooker's  Memoir  is  one  of 
his  most  elaborate  and  splendidly-illustrated 
productions,  both  in  organography  and  anatomy. 
By  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances, 
Hooker's  intention  to  commemorate  the  first  dis- 
coverer has  been  frustrated,  and  following  the 
most  generally-accepted  rule,  Welwitschia  mira- 
bilis  has  to  give  way  to  Tumboa  Bainesii. 
Thomas  Baines,  an  artist  and  traveller,  dis- 
covered the  plant  independently  of  Dr.  F.  Wei- 
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Africa,"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Sodcti/, 
vol.  XXV.  (1865),  pp.  185187,  t.  14.  Three  species 
are  described,  including  the  gigantic  and  striking 
A.  Goldieana,  which  has  flowers  about  2  feet 
1  ing  and  1  foot  across. 

"  On  the  Sub-alpine  Vegetation  of  Kilimin- 
inro."  Journnl  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  xiv. 
(1874),  pp.  141-146.  This  is  an  account  of 
a  very  small  collection  of  dried  plants  made 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  New  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Sir  John  'Kirk,  and  it  was  the 
first  consignment  from  any  snow-clad  mountain 
ill  tropical  Africa.  The  general  affinities  of  the 
plants  were  considered  to  be  South  African,  but 
twi,  or  throe  .speci-es  were  identified  with 
Cameroon  species  and  four  with  Abyssinian.  _A 
much  larger  collection  from  the  same  mountains 
is  dealt  with  by  Prof.  D.  Oliver  in  the  Trans- 


witsch,  and  sent  excellent  drawings  to  Kew,  ,-ind 
Hooker,  suspecting  it  might  be  a  second  species, 
provisionally  named  it  Welwitschia  Bainesii  in 
the  Clartleners'  Chronicle,  1861,  p.  1,008.  Then 
Welwitsch's  full  name,  Tumboa  strobilifera,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  publication,  1862,  p.  71.  Soon 
complete  materials  were  received,  and  there  w-as 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  only  one  species 
was  represented.  The  floral  structure  of  Tumboa 
has  been  differently  interpreted  by  botanists. 
Hooker  was  of  opinion  that  the  ovule  was  in- 
cluded in  a  double  integument,  whereas  other 
investigators  held  that  the  outer  integument  was 
of  the  nature  of  an  ovary,  of  which  it  has  all 
the  appearance.  Both  male  and  female  flowers 
are  provided  with  a  distinct  perianth,  and  the 
anthers  are  singular  in  being  three-celled.  It  is 
asserted  that  Tumboa  is  the  only  living  gymno- 


sperm  of  which  the  pollen  is  conveyed  by  insects 
to  the  ovule. 

"  On  Welwitschia,  a  New  Genus  of  Gneta- 
cese," by  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker.  Exlraclo  e 
Noticia  puhlicados  no  Diario  de  Lishoa,  de 
2  de  junho  de  1853.  This  is  a  free  translation 
into  Portuguese,  with  intercalated  comments  by 
Dr.  E.  Gomez. 

"  On  Fropiera,  a  New  Genus."  Journal  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Linnean  Society,  vol.  v. 
(1861),  p.  1,  t.  1.  In  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum,  this  plant,  a  native  of 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  is  classed  as  a  genus 
anomalum,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Myr- 
taceiB.  Baillon  subsequently  identified  it  with 
Psiloxylon,  Thou.,  and  referred  it  to  the 
Lythrariese. 

Hooker  also  elaborated  the  Melastomaceie,  the 
Cucurbitaceae,  and  the  Begoniacese  for  Oliver's 
Flora  of  Tropical  Africa. 

The  Genera  of  South  African  Plants, 
&c.  By  W.  H.  Harvey,  1838.  A  second  edition 
by  J.  D.  Hooker  appeared  in  1868. 

In  1871  Sir  Joseph,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
George  iSIaw,  of  Crocus  fame,  and  Mr.  John 
Ball,  the  celebrated  Alpinist,  visited  Morocco, 
and  ascended  the  Great  Atlas.  An  account  of 
the  journey  is  embodied  in  two  letters  by  Sir 
Joseph  to  Sir  R.  I.  Marchison,  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Soyal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1871.  There  is  also  a  reprint  of  the  same, 
and   a   detailed,   joint   narrative. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Marocco  and.  the  Great 
Alius,  by  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  and  John 
Ball,  1878,  octavo,  pp.  xvi.  to  489.  with  illus- 
trations and  several  appendices.  This  book  of 
travel,  giving  the  results  of  the  observations  of 
the  autiiors  and  their  companion,  George  IMaw, 
was  mainly  written  by  Ball,  and  it  is  worth 
reading  again  in  the "  light  of  recent  events. 
Hooker  contributes  three  appendices,  namely, 
on  "  Some  Economic  Plants  of  Marocco,"  and 
"Comparisons  of  the  Flora  with  that  of  the 
Canary  Islands,"  and  that  of  "  The  Mountains 
of  Tropical  Africa."  Ball  worked  out  the  sys- 
tematic account  of  the  plants,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "  Spicilegium  ITlora; 
Maroccanae."  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
vol.  xvi.  (1877-1878),  pp.  281  to  742.  plates  9  to 
28.  The  enumeration  contains  1,627  species,  of 
which  155  are  peculiar,  and  many  are  described 
for  the  iirst  time.  No  new  genus  was  discovered. 
A  separately-paged  reprint  (pp.  41)  of  the  ap- 
piiulices  was  issued.  W.  Hotting  Ilcnislcy. 
(To  be  continued.) 


VEGETABLES. 

TREATMENT  OF  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 

TiiKRE  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
gardeners  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating  partially- 
exhausted  Asparagus  beds.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  stating  how  we  treat  the  beds  here,  which  are 
very  old,  perhaps  from  20  to  30  years,  but  still 
foear  heavy  crops  of  first-rate  Asparagus. 
I  will  begin  by  saying  that  we  give  no  manura 
whatever  of  aiiy  kind  in  autumn,  as  is  very  often 
done.  I  remember,  as  a  lad,  often  seeing  heavy 
coals  of  manure  placed  on  the  top  of  the  beds  ut 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  this  again  covered 
with  soil.  Such  applications  on  heavy,  retentive 
soils  were  washed  down  to  the  crowns  by  heavy 
downpours  of  cold  rain,  and  caused  the  death  of 
a  great  many  of  the  weaker  stools.  Owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  here,  we  use  no  covering 
when  the  plants  are  resting.  About  the  end 
of  February,  all  the  soil  is  carefully  forked  oft 
the  beds  into  the  alleys,  going  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  A  heavy  dressing 
of  dung  and  decayed  seaweed  is  then  spread  over 
the  beds,  which  are  marked  off  and  the  soil  from 
the  alleys  shovelled  over  the  dnng  on  the  beds. 
The  subsequent  treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  giving  one  tr 
two  applications  of  common  salt,  which,  besides 
acting  as  a  stimulant  to  the  Asparagus,  helps  to 
keep  the  beds  clean.  In  districts  where  severe 
frosts  occur,  a  good  dressing  of  light  stable 
manure  spread  over  the  beds  in  winter  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  better  than  heavy  applications  of 
manure.  Heavy  manuring  when  the  plants  are  at 
rest  is  something  like  waking  up  a  sleeping  ox  to 
be  crammed.  D.  Calthorpe,  The  Gardens,  Bally- 
heigue  Castle,  Ilallyheignc,  Co.  Kerry. 
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THE   KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


A  Troublesome  Season.— The  past  sum- 
mer proved  tlie  most  troublesome  season  in 
my  experience.  The  early  part  of  the  year 
was  favourable,  and  at  the  end  of  June 
the  rainfall  here  amounted  to  9.35  inches, 
the  average  for  this  district  during  the  same 
period  being  10.38  inches ;  thus  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  we  were  but  little  more  than  1  inch 
under  the  average.  But  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  rain,  the  rain- 
fall for  the  nine  months  up  to  that  period  being 
only  11.80  inches  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  17.54  inches.  Thus  during  the  time  when 
vegetables  should  have  grown  freely,  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  plants  alive. 
It  was  not  until  August,  however,  that  they 
began  to  show  serious  effects  from  want  of 
moisture,  when  some  of  them  failed  completely. 
Taking  vegetables  in  alphabetical  order,  as 
affected  by  lack  of  moisture.  Broad  Beans  planted 
early  were  a  success,  but  those  intended  for  a  suc- 
cession were  a  failure.  Broad  Beans  are  an  impor- 
tant crop  in  these  gardens  :  the  pods  are  gathered 
while  quite  young,  as  the  Beans  are  not  larger 
than  ordinary  Peas  when  served  at  the  Royal 
table.  French  Beans  were  plentiful  throughout 
the  season,  and  this  was  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  having  planted  them  in  deeply-trenched 
ground,  and  to  applying  mulches  as  soon  as  the 
plants  were  large  enough  to  benefit  by  their 
application.  We  grew  many  of  the  standard 
varieties,  but  by  far  the  best  Bean  of  the  season 
was  "  The  Belfast."  This  is  a  new  variety,  and 
throughout  the  season  it  produced  large  quantities 
of  the  pods  of  the  finest  quality.  The  only  variety 
of  Cabbage  that  was  unharmed  by  the 
drought  was  "  Glory " ;  this  is  a  new  main- 
crop  variety  and  the  heaviest  in  propor- 
tion to  size  known  to  me.  Cauliflowers 
sown  in  the  autumn  and  planted  early  in 
April  were  a  perfect  success,  and  heads  were 
plentiful  up  to  the  end  of  July,  when  the  spring- 
raised  plants  usually  furnish  a  succession.  But 
these  latter  failed,  although  water  was  applied 
almost  daily.  The  best  variety  to  withstand  the 
heat  and  drought  was  Halloween  Giant,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  comes  in  late  in  the  season. 
Carrots  sown  in  spring  were  successful,  but  sow- 
ings made  in  May  and  June  gave  only  poor  re- 
sults. Those  sown  in  July,  however,  grew  freely 
during  the  autumn,  and  we  have  now  a  large 
quantity  of  the  best  Carrots  we  have  had  at 
Frogmoie  for  some  years.  The  varieties  are 
"Monument"  and  Model.  Celery,  being 
a  moisture-loving  plant,  suffered  seriously 
in  consequence  of  the  dry  season,  for  al- 
though we  w^ere  most  attentive  with  regard  to 
watering  and  managed  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
about  the  roots,  the  atmosphere  was  too  dry 
for  the  production  of  first-class  Celery.  Clay- 
worth  Pink,  Veitch's  Superb  White  and  Standard 
Bearer  were  good,  but  iMajor  Clark's  Red 
and  Early  Rose  were  inferior.  Lettuces  were 
good  and  plentiful  until  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  season  proved  too  hot  and  dry  for  them. 
After  that  date,  Sutton's  Mammoth  White  Cos, 
Dickson's  Iceberg  and  All-the-year-Round  served 
us  well.  The  plants  were  grown  on  a  border  fac- 
ing east,  and  were  well  supplied  with  water. 
Spring-sown  Onions  are  smaller  than  usual,  but 
the  bulbs  are  keeping  well.  We  did  not  thin 
the  crop,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  but  we  have 
at  present  about  four  tons  of  sound  bulbs,  which 
promise  to  keep  good  until  next  year's  crop  is 
available.  Autumn-sown  Onions  were  the  best 
I  have  seen  at  Windsor,  and,  like  those  sown  in 
spring,  were  never  watered  during  the  season. 
Parsley  seed  sown  early  germinated  badly,  owing 
to  insufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  from  sow- 
ings made  late  in  July  we  have  a  very  fine  crop  of 
this  herb.  Early-sown  Peas  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Our  first  sowing  of  the  variety  Pilot  was 
made  on  .January  4  on  a  south  border,  and  we 
gathered  the  first  bushel  of  pods  on  June  2. 
From  that  date,  until  August  15,  we  were  en- 
abled to  provide  a  daily  supply  of  pods,  but  from 


the  middle  of  August  we  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  an  occasional  dish  from  Autocrat 
and  Rearguard,  although  both  varieties  are  to  be 
recommended  for  autumn  supplies.  Early  varie- 
ties of  Potatos  gave  good  returns.  Sutton's  May 
Queen  is  a  favourite  variety  here,  and  be- 
sides being  our  best  early  sort,  the  tubers  keep 
in  g(jod  condition  until  the  end  of  February. 
Late  varieties  were  free  from  disease,  but  owing 
to  the  drought,  the  crop  was  a  very  light  one. 
Our  heaviest  and  best  crops  of  late  Potatos  were 
procured  from  Daniel's  Sensation  and  Eclipse. 
Turnips  were  plentiful  until  August,  when 
it  became  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  the  plants 
alive.  Those  sown  for  a  winter  supply  were 
burned,  but  from  later  sowings,  which  in  or- 
dinary seasons  are  intended  to  produce  Turnip 
Greens  in  spring,  we  have  a  very  good  crop  of 
root.^,  due  to  the  mild  weather  in  autumn. 
All  green  crops  are  looking  well.  Winter  Cab- 
bage and  Savoys  are  plentiful,  also  Brussels 
Sprouts.  Broccoli  plants  are  not  so  large  as 
usual,  but  we  have  a  very  fine  lot  of  Veitch's 
Autumn  Broccoli.  This  variety  does  well  at 
Frogmore,  and  is  largely  grown  for  early 
winter  supplies  of  this  vegetable.  There  should 
be  no  scarcity  of  green  vegetables,  provided  the 
weather  remains  mild,  but  if  severe  frost  sets  in 
many  of  the  plants  will  be  injured.  Tomatos 
in  the  open  have  been  a  great  success,  Sutton's 
Best  of  All  and  Dickson's  Open  Air  giving  the 
best  results. 


THE   FLO'WER    GARDEN. 


Flower-gardening    in    a    Dry   Season. — 

In  some  respects  the  flower  gardening  of  1911 
was  a  disappointment.  The  summer  flowers 
bloomed  earlier  than  usual,  but  there  was  a 
partial  failure  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  August, 
at  which  time  the  outlook  was  not  encouraging. 
In  September,  when  slight  rain  fell,  the  plants 
improved,  and  the  autumnal  display  was  beyond 
expectation.  On  the  whole,  the  season  was 
of  a  nature  that  no  one  would  wish  to 
experience  again,  yet,  in  our  own  case,  the  only 
plant  that  quite  failed  and  had  to  be  replaced 
was  the  charming,  pink-flowered  Godetia 
Schaminii  fl.  pi.,  but  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums produced  only  a  few  perfect '  flowers 
until  autumn.  Though  Antirrhinums  suffered 
severely,  they  revived  in  a  brief  time,  but  in 
some  gardens  they  were  given  up  as  past  re- 
covery ;  in  others  the  flower-spikes  were  all  re- 
moved, leaving  the  beds  green  for  weeks.  Here, 
every  second  or  third  day  for  about  three  weeks 
in  August,  the  flowers  that  had  gone  to  seed  in 
the  intervals  were  cut  oif,  but  always  enough  re- 
mained to  make  a  little  show,  and  soon  the 
secondary  spikes  came  on,  these  later  blooms 
being  finer  than  the  earlier  ones.  The  plants 
had  not  all  been  raised  on  the  same  dates,  and 
this  helped  to  continue  the  bloom.  I  thought 
the  newer  Fire  King  surpassed  Orange  King 
and  Apricot  in  the  "  Intermediate "  section. 
Lobelia  Waverley.  notwithstanding  the  heat  and 
drought,  was  exceptionally  fine,  and  stood  to  the 
last,  but  surface-dressings  and  moisture  applied 
had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  the  result. 
The  selected  strain  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  grown 
here  was  also  very  fin?.  Two  beds  which 
attracted  much  attention  were  planted  with 
Emperor  Larkspur  (azure-blue),  carpeted  with 
a  dwarf  Ageratum  of  the  same  shade.  Lark- 
spurs generally  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat, 
but  they,  too,  revived,  and  produced  later  crops 
of  flowers  from  the  old  spikes.  Annual  Asters 
were  glorious,  and  of  these  the  large- 
flowered  and  common  single  varieties  please 
many,  but  for  massing  the  large-flowering 
Ostrich  Plume  section  is  superior  to  all  others. 
The  Quilled  varieties  also  group  satisfactorily ; 
Lemon,  French  White,  Jlodesty,  and  Purple 
King  being  the  best  of  this  section.  It  was  a 
great  year  for  Pelargoniums,  Mme.  Crousse 
(Ivyleaf)  being  particularly  refined  in  colour,  and 
the  old  Henri  Jacoby  holding  its  own  with 
the  newer  varieties.  Of  the  plants  generally 
to  be  found  in  mixed  borders  the  Hollyhock 
was  a  great  success.  Phlox,  however,  suffered 
from  the  intense  heat,  and,  as  a  result,  the  mid- 
season  varieties,  such  as  Le  Soleil  and  Le  Mahdi, 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  but  later  ones 
were  satisfactory.  Boule  de  Feu  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  scarlet  flowered.  E.  Campbell,  Selma, 


G.  A.  Strohlein,  and  Gruppen  Kiinigin  are  a  few 
varieties  of  value  for  massing.  I  should  like  to 
repeat  what  I  have  frequently  written  about 
the  value  of  the  African  Marigold  for  mass- 
ing. Not  only  are  the  double  Orange  and 
Lemon  to  be  commended,  but  in  the  singles,  when 
kept  apart,  we  have  definite  forms  of  much 
beauty.  The  hybrid  forms  of  Gladiolus  primuli- 
nus,  though  rather  small-flowered,  possess  a  neat 
habit,  whilst  the  colours  are  pretty  and  attractive. 
I  also  like  Astilbe  rutilans  and  rubens  out  of 
several  hybrids.  Senecio  tanguticus  pleased  very 
much,  and  must  be  reckoned  with  for  grouping, 
and  especially  for  mixing  with  other  suitable 
plants,  such  as  Aconitum  autumnale,  the  best  of 
the  genus.  Helianthus  Miss  Mellish  has  also 
been  a  great  feature  in  the  autumnal  borders, 
producing  flowers  in  succession  for  several 
weeks.  "The  perennial  Asters  associate  well  with 
it,  and  these  also  have  been  amongst  the 
flowers  of  the  year.  Roses  have  been  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  (Decem- 
ber 16)  they  are  still  fairly  abundant.  Carna- 
tions, although  short-lived,  have  seldom  been 
more  satisfactory,  and  the  winter-flowering 
Section  has  firmly  established  its  right  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  summer  and  autumn  garden.  The 
greater  number  of  Montbretias  were  disappoint- 
ing, and  Violas  in  general  were  not  a  success. 
Here,  John  Quartan  and  Pilrig  Yellow  continued 
to  flower  till  autumn.  The  heat  favoured  the 
less  hardy  shrubs ;  Romneya  Coulteri,  for  in- 
stance, flowered  continuously,  but  in  general 
flowering  shrubs  were  less  floriferous  than  in 
some  years.  Now,  Christmas  Roses,  Lonicera 
fragrantis.sima.  Snowdrops,  and  Narcissus  peep- 
ing above  ground  proclaim  the  near  advent  of 
another  year. 

FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 


A    Review    of   the    Past    Season.  —  The 

past  season  was  an  ideal  one  for  the  majority  of 
fruits  grown  under  glass,  although  the  long  spell 
of  tropical  weather  increased  the  work  in  this 
department,  and  the  dry,  hot  conditions 
favoured  the  increase  of  red-spid.er,  even  where 
syringings  were  practised  frequently.  The 
value  of  giving  the  trees  and  houses  a  thorough 
cleansing  in  winter  is  apparent  in  such  a  season 
as  the  past.  Probably  no  crop  is  awaited 
with  greater  interest  than  the  earliest  forced 
Strawberries,  and  these  were  in  almost  all  cases 
exceptionally  fine.  The  crops  of  early  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  satisfactory,  both  from  pot 
trees  and  those  planted  out.  The  value  of  pot 
trees  is  recognised  more  and  more  each  year.  In 
a  garden  I  visited  last  summer  in  Oxfordshire 
was  a  house  containing  40  trees  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  some  of  them  26  years  old,  and  all 
in  pots.  Each  tree  on  an  average  bore  from  40 
to  60  fine  fruits,  and  the  trees  had  not  been  re- 
potted for  six  years,  but  only  top-dressed  about 
the  middle  of  October.  These  trees  furnished  an 
almost  regular  supply  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
over  a  period  of  three  months.  What  will  be  the 
effects  of  last  year's  hot  weather  on  next  season's 
crops  is  more  or  less  conjectural,  for,  although 
the  value  of  well-ripened  wood  is  generally 
recognised,  some  consider  that  the  over-ripening 
of  Peach  wood  is  not  beneficial.  The  season  was 
suited  to  the  Fig,  which  enjoys  plenty  of  sun- 
heat  and  atmospheric  moisture.  The  fine  Fig  trees 
in  pots,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hudson,  whilst  lectur- 
ing on  "  Pot  Figs  "  (at  a  recent  R.H.S.  meeting, 
see  p.  343),  demon.=trated  what  fine  results  can 
be  obtained  from  pot  culture.  Other  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  including  Apples.  Plums  and 
Cherries,  promise  well  for  next  season,  fruit  buds 
being  plentiful  and  the  wood  thoroughly 
matured.  From  the  excellent  Grapes  seen  at  the 
exhibitions  it  is  apparent  that  the  season  has  been 
suitable  for  vines.  Black  Grapes  finished  splen- 
didly, and  the  bunches  are  keeping  exceptionally 
well.  The  fine  weather  permitted  an  abundance 
of  ventilation  at  the  time  the  berries  were  ripen- 
ing, and  to  this  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
berries  keeping  so  well.  Excellent  crops  of 
Melons  were  obtained  from  plants  in  heated 
frames  as  well  as  in  houses,  the  tropical  weather 
suiting  this  fruit.  The  weather  was  very 
favourable  for  Pineapples,  and  the  Pine  fruits 
were  exceptionally  good  flavoured.  Wasps  were 
never  more  plentiful,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
grea,test  diftinilty  that  they  were  prevented  from 
eating  or  spoiling  all  the  fruit  in  the  houses. 
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THE   HARDY   FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By    W.    Hedlev    Warren,    Aston    Clinton    Gardens, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Hardv   Fruits  in   1911  ;    A    Retrospect.— 

In  this  locality  the  appro.ximate  amount  uf  rain 
that  fell  in  1911  was  only  19.092  inches.  The 
lightest  rainfall  occurred  in  the  three  months 
January  1I.OO&  inches),  July  (0.019  inches),  and 
August  (0.067  inches),  whilst  the  heaviest  rain- 
falls were  in  March,  when  1.009  inches  fell,  No- 
vember, with  2.085  inches,  and  the  present 
month  up  to  the  19th,  4.005  inches.  The  effect 
of  the  e.xcessively  dry  summer  on  fruit  trees  in 
general  has  been  most  beneficial,  the  only 
hardy  fruits  that  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  drought  being  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
the  latter  being  badly  infested  with  red  spider, 
notwithstanding  frequent  syringings  with  the 
garden  engine  and  the  application  of  insecticides. 
The  infestation  of  red  spider  resulted  in  a 
premature  dropping  of  the  foliage,  which  will,  in 
all  probability  have  an  injurious  effect  next 
season.  Our  soil  being  a  retentive  loam,  resting 
on  clay,  the  crops  did  not  suffer  from  the  pro- 
longed drought  and  heat,  as  did  those  on  lighter 
soils.  Plums,  Damsons,  and  Prunes  are  largely 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  w'hole 
the  crops  of  these  were  good.  Greengages  were 
excellent  in  flavour,  of  good  colour,  and 
generally  the  best-matured  crop  of  this  fruit  for 
many  years  past.  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines were  all  failures,  as  the  blossoms  were 
destroyed  by  frost,  but  the  trees  are  healthy 
and  clean.  The  following  varieties  of  Apples 
were,  in  the  order  given,  the  best  croppers  : — 
Ciihniiry  vnrirtiiiii :  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  New 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Catshead,  Bis- 
marck, Schoolmaster,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Eck- 
linville  Seedling.  Royal  Late  Cooking,  Hoary 
Jlorning,  Dumelow's  Seedling  (Wellington), 
and  Braraley's  Seedling.  Dessert  varieties: 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Co.x's 
Orange  Pipjiiii,  Beam's  Pippin,  Langley  Pippin, 
American  .Mother,  AUington  Pippin,  Beauty  of 
Bath.  C'hii«tmas  Pearmain,  Courl-pendi'i-plat, 
Lady  Sudeley.  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden. 
Strawberries,  although  slightly  below  the  aver- 
age, were  good,  both  in  size  and  Havour.  The 
following  varieties  gave  the  best  results  in  the 
order  named  : — Pine  Apple,  Fillbasket,  Royal 
Sovereign,  Connoisseur,  La.xton's  Profit,  Givon's 
Late  Prolific,  The  Queen,  and  Latest  of 
All.  The  wooa  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  has 
ripened  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  most  in- 
stances the  branches  are  studded  with  fruit  buds. 
Some  trees  that  have  not  borne  well  for  several 
years  look  remarkably  promising  for  ne.xt  year. 

General  Remarks.  -The  pruning,  nailing, 
training  and  cleansing  of  i,he  various  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  are  operations  which  we  have  carried 
out  as  opportunities  arose,  for  only  by  prompt 
aiil  seasonable  attention  to  these"  matters  can 
success  be  ensured.  Scions  required  for  grafting 
have  been  selected,  labelled,  and  heeled  in  the 
ground   for   use   in  spring. 


PLANTS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  James  Hi  i.son,  Gar.lener  to  I.Koroi.o  dk  Rothschild, 
i:-^]..  (;unner>,liury  House,  Acton,   Middlesex. 

A  Tropical  Summer  and  its  Effect  on 
Indoor  Plants.  —The  summer  of  I'Ul  will  long 
be  remembered  for  its  extraordinary  heat  and 
drought ;  it  carried  my  memory  back  to  the  year 
1868.  when  somewhat  similar  conditions  obtained. 
Speaking  geiK'rally,  the  hot  weather  suited  plants 
under  glass,  and  the  good  effects  will  be  the  more 
apparent  in  1912.  In  the  ease  of  Chry- 
santhemums, I  noticed  that  the  early  varie- 
ties did  not,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
heat,  develop  their  flower-buds  at  the  proper 
season,  being  nearly  a  month  late  in  flower- 
ing. The  heat  had  scarcely  any  effect  on  varie- 
ties that  bloom  in  November,  whilst  the  later  sorts 
were  better  even  than  usuat.  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  for  a  long  time  pa.st  such  healthy 
or  forward  shoots  on,  these  plants  suitable  for 
cuttings.  A  hot  summer  is  congenial  to  hard- 
wooded  plants  from  warm  countries,  and  the 
shoots  ripened  well,  therefore  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prov'do  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in  the 
coming  season  .Many  greenhouse  plants  that 
rarely  ever  fruit  in  this  country  have  this  season 
developed  .>v^eds  in  profusion.  Bulbs  also  have 
ripened    well,   and   the   fine   flowers  of  the   early 


kinds  give  every  promise  of  success  in  the  case  of 
those  that  are  to  follow.  As  early  as  the  autumn 
I  noticed  the  good  resulting  from  a  complete 
ripening  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs.  JIany  subjects 
that  are  classed  as  cool-greenhouse  plants  are, 
when  thoroughly  ripened,  unharmed  by  a  few  de- 
grees of  frost.  Both  Camellias  aiid  Indian 
Azaleas  have  set  their  fljwer-buds  in  profusion. 
In  the  case  of  the  Camellia,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  remove  some  of  the  flower-buds,  where  they 
are  more  than  usually  plentiful. 

Tender  Aquatics. — The  tropical  Nymphseas 
flowered  extremely  well  in  the  past  summer, 
and  especially  the  blue-flowered  varieties.  I  am 
surprised  that  these  plants  are  not  grown  more 
generally  in  gardens,  as  they  are  easily  managed 
and  always  attract  the  notice  of  visitors.  The 
year  1911  has  also  been  a  good  season  for  other 
tender  aquatics. 

Forced  Plants. —Plants  of  the  several  kinds 
adapted  for  forcing  into  flower  in  the  spring  are 
in  an  excellent  condition  for  the  purpose.  'These 
may  be  a  little  slower  in  responding  to  warmth, 
because  their  shoots  are  so  well  ripened,  but  un- 
due excitement  is  strongly  to  be  deprecated. 
The  wood-buds  may,  in  some  instances,  grow  in 
advance  of  the  flower-buds  ;  if  this  be  noted,  the 
young  growths  should  be  pinched  at  once.  Give 
the  plants  frequent  sprayings  with  clear  water. 

Stove  Plants. — Tropical  plants,  such  as  are 
grown  in  a  warm  stove,  found  the  hot  weather 
of  the  past  summer  to  their  liking,  and  especially 
Nepenthes,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Codiseums 
(Crotons).  But  insect  pests  as  well  as  the  plants 
enjoyed  the  heat,  and  both  mealy  bug  and  red 
spider  multiplied  rapidly.  In  this,  my  l.Tst 
Calendar  for  the  year,  I  cannot  too  strongly  im- 
press readers  with  the  important!  of  combating 
insect  pests  of  all  kinds  with  the  aid  of  the 
eflicient  insecticides  now  on  the  market. 

New  Plants.— The  year  1911  has  not  been 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  new  plants 
introduced,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
many  are  being  specially  withheld  from  the 
public  until  the  great  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  of  next  year. 


THE   ORCHID   HOUSES. 


A  Good  Orchid  Year. — The  past  season  has 
been  an  ideal  one  for  most  Orchids,  as  they  en- 
joyed an  amount  of  bright  sunshine  very  rarely 
experienced  in  this  country.  Long  practice 
and  observation  of  numerous  Orchid  collections 
in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country  have  convinced 
me  that  many  of  the  evils  which  affect  Orchids 
under  cultivation  are  caused  by  insufficient  light 
and  fresh  air.  The  plants  are  often  kept  too  far 
from  the  roof  glass  ;  sometimes  the  houses  are  not 
constructed  to  admit  of  sufficient  light,  or, 
through  their  being  unfavourably  situated,  the 
light  is  intercepted  by  other  objects  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  I  know  that  when  a  mixed 
collection  of  plants  is  grown  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  give  proper  shading  and  ventilation 
during  the  growing  season  than  in  tho.se  cases 
where  the  .structure  can  be  wholly  devoted  to 
one  kind  of  Orchid.  Nevertheless,  Orchids  can 
only  be  kept  in  a  healthy  and  free-flowering 
state  by  giving  them  every  possible  attention 
so  far  as  regards  these  two  important  factors. 
I'his  is  a  subject  I  have  written  upon  before,  but 
it  cannot  be  referred  to  too  often,  and 
especially  the  value  of  a  good,  clear  light,  that 
essential  element  that  will  often  go  far  to  com- 
pensate for  other  conditions  of  an  adverse  nature 
to  which  plants  may  be  subjected.  The  ob- 
servant cultivator,  on  looking  over  his  collection 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  will  note 
with  satisfaction  the  progress  the  plants 
have  made  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  and  if  he  realises  that  this  result  is  due  to 
the  beiieScial  effects  of  the  extra  light  so  much 
the  better.  The  majority  of  the  Cattleyas, 
Lselias,  LailioCattleyas,  and  Brasso-Cattleyas 
have  made  splendid  growths,  and  show,  by  the 
hardy  or  bronzed  appearance  of  the  leaves,  with 
the  flower  sheaths  well  pushed  up,  that  the  chief 
requirements  of  the  plants  have  been  satisfied. 
The  Mexican  Lfelias  have  done  remarkably  well, 
and  plants  of  the  white  varieties  of  L.  anceps 
flowered  quite  as  freely  as  the  ordinary-coloured 


type.  Calanthes  and  Dendrobiums  all  show 
by  their  vigorous  growths  and  the  clean, 
hard  nature  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  how 
beneficial  the  tropical  heat  and  sunlight 
have  been  to  them.  The  slowest  of  all 
the  Dendrobiums  grown  here  to  ripen  their 
stems  is  the  robust  D.  Dalhousieanum,  but  it  is 
really  unimportant,  as  usually  plenty  of  flowers 
are  produced  by  the  older  ones,  and  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  the  season's  growth  is  ripened  suffi- 
ciently to  bloom  the  first  year.  The  liking  that 
such  species  as  D.  Phalajnopsis  and  all  the 
distichous  race  have  for  light  and  air  is  demon- 
strated in  the  texture  of  the  growth  made  dur- 
ing the  present  season.  Cymbidiums,  Lycastes, 
Cujlogynes,  Oncidiums,  Epideiidrums,  "  Maxil- 
larias,  and  other  occupants  of  the  cooler  divi- 
sions all  s'how,  by  their  hard  and  well-finished 
growths,  the  benefit  they  derived  from  the  lung 
spell  of  summer  weather.  Cypripediums.  in- 
cluding even  the  cool-growing  kinds,  suffered 
no  ill  effects  from  the  strong  light  and  tropical 
heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  that  strong, 
sturdy  growth  which  alone  can  produce  flowers 
of  the  finest  quality.  Certain  species  such  as 
Odontoglossums,  JIasdevallias,  and  others 
that  require  a  good  deal  of  shade,  and  are  culti- 
vated in  what  is  termed  the  cool-house,  did  not 
like  the  excessive  heat  certainly,  but,  so  far  as 
one  may  venture  to  judge  at  the  moment,  thoy 
have  not  suffered  so  much  as  man\'  feared  might 
be  the  case.  When  at  length  the"  heat  and  sun- 
shine gave  place  to  more  seasonable  weather, 
with  cooler  nights  and  increased  atmospheric 
moisture,  this  class  of  Orchid  began  to  look  up, 
and  since  then  the  plants  have  made  a  truly 
remarkable  recovery. 

Insects. —  During  the  hot  weather  thrips 
were  very  troublesome,  and  espei'ially  amongst 
the  cool-growing  Orchids.  At  Westonbirt  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  Odontoglos- 
sums free  from  this  pest;  at  tbe  same  time,  Mil- 
tonia  vexillaria,  occupying  the  same  house,  was 
never  attacked. 

Unseasonable  Flow/ers.  —  As  anticipated 
in  the  sumnier,  the  tropical  weather  has  brought 
many  Orchids  on  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and 
many  are  flowering  out  of  "  season.  Certain 
of  the  late  winter  and  even  early  spring- 
flowering  kinds  have  already  been  seen  in  bloom. 
The  majority  of  Odontoglossums  and  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  cool  division  are  more  or  less  in 
advance  of  their  usual  season,  though  the  usual 
temperatures  have  been  maintained  throughout 
the  autumn.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  of  the 
Cattleya  s3ction  make  secondary  growths"  as  they 
have  this  season,  but  here  the  majority  of  these 
have  developed,  or  are  developing  .satisfactorily, 
and  the  plants  look  promising  for  next  season. 
During  the  closing  weeks  of  the  old  year  the 
enthusiastic  cultivator  daily  scans  his  collection 
V  ith  an  anxious  eye,  as  many  plants  often  show 
they  dislike  the  "absence  of  sunlight  and  the 
artificial  treatment  they  receive  at  this  season. 
However,  the  weather  has  not  been  exceptionally 
trying ;  although  fogs  have  been  destructive 
to  Orchid  flowers  within  the  precincts 
of  London  and  other  large  towns.  Frosts  have 
not  been  very  severe  or  long  continued,  and, 
owing  to  the  generally  mild  weather,  there  has 
been  no  need  to  overheat  the  water  pipes  to  keep 
up  the  temperatures,  which  ought  now  to  be 
maintained  at  their  lowest  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  plants. 


An  Automatic  Water  Finder.  —  Messrs. 
Man.sfiei.I)  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  have  devised 
an  automatics  water  finder,  which  has  been  tried 
by  the  Bombay  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
results  that,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive, 
indicate — according  to  the  AijricvHural  Journal 
of  India,  January,  1911 — an  almost  certain  suc- 
cess. It  reveals  the  presence  of  underground 
flowing  springs  as  low  as  1,000  feet.  The  in- 
strument works  by  measuring  the  strength  of 
the  electric  currents  which  are  constantly  flow- 
ing between  earth  and  atmosphere.  These 
currents  are  always  strongest  in  the  vicinity  of 
.subterranean  water  courses,  the  flowing  waters 
of  which  are  charged  to  a  certain  degree  with 
electricity.  (liuUetin  of  Scientific  Experiments, 
2,  No.  6,  1911.) 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  seat  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Qarden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  ns  well  (is  spectmeiis  of  plants 
tor  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden.   London. 

Conirnunications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  hy  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  liept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T'le  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  renders,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  wit  I  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  floivers,  trees,  Src,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

fiewspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
caieful  to  mark  theparagraphs  they  wish  the  Editorsio  see. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Rose  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Perennials,  &c.,  at  1-2.30,  at 
Stevens's  Auction  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden. 

MONDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  Liliunis,  &c.,  at 
12;  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30;  at  67  &  6",  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Liliums  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs,  Perennials.  .Sic,  at 
12;  Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30;  Palms  and  Planis, 
at  5;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.by  Protheroe  &  Monis. 


FRI  DAY- 


IDA  Y— 

Clioice    Imported    Burmese  -  Dendrobes,    Established 
Orchids,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  at  12.45. 


for     the     ensiling     w< 
uring  the  last  Fifty  Ye 


ERAGE    Mean    Temper 
deduced  from  observa 
at  Greenwich— SS-S". 
tual  Temperatures;— 
l^otiooti.— Wednesday,  December  27  (6   P.M.):   Max.  60°; 
Min.  39°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle   Office,    41,   Wellington   Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London —7Vm«il(i;',  December  28 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  29'4'' ;    Temp.   52°  ;    Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— H'V((iiM<(n;',    December   27:    Max    53°   Ire- 
land S.W. ;  Min.  39"  Lincoln. 


The  closing  year  will  be  me- 

IT"^^°J   movable  in  these    islands    for 
the  Year,  „  Tr  ■        ^ 

the  Coronation  of  King  George 

V.  and  the  magnificent  summer,  this  latter, 
unfortunately,  attended  by  one  of  the  most 
prolonged  droughts  in  recent  records.  The 
Coronation  in  June  affected  most  of  our 
readers  in  one  way  or  another.  The  bril- 
liant ceremonies  attending  it  created  a 
great  demand  for  plants  and  flowers. 
and  for  a  brief  period  the  market-growers 
found  their  resources  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  feared  that  this  prosperity 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  unusually 
short  duration  of  the  London  season,  which 
terminated  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Coronation  ceremonies,  and  by  the  rail- 
way strike  and  other  labour  troubles  which 
occurred  later  in  the  year.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
growers  of  decorative  plants  have  experi- 
enced a  better  trade  than  usual  and  more 
liberal  profits  than  have  characterized  re- 
cent seasons. 

The  remarkable  summer  affected  gar- 
deners more  than  most  classes  ;  it  w'as  the 
chief  factor  that  dominated  their  work,  in- 
lluenced  their  plans,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure determined  their  crops.  Whilst  the 
glorious  amount  of  sunshine  might  in  other 
circumstances  have  been  an  unmixed  bles- 
sing, the  deleterious  effects  of  the  accom- 


panying drought  were  so  obvious,  not  only 
in  orchard  and  fields,  but  also  in  gardens, 
tliat  the  gloomiest  views  were  entertained 
in  respect  to  the  crops,  even  among  those 
raised  in  gardens  where  the  tillage  is  more 
perfect  and  the  crops  are  under  greater 
control  than  are  those  on  the  farm.  But 
misfortunes  always  appear  most  serious 
when  they  press  directly  upon  us,  and  such 
was  the  case  in  respect  to  the  drought.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  we  can  look  back  with 
some  satipfaction,  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  worst  fears  were  not  realised.  Take  the 
fruit  crops,  for  instance:  such  crops  as 
failed,  unmistakably  owed  their  loss  not  to 
the  summer  drought,  but  to  the  unsuitable 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the 
season  when  the  trees  were  in  flower  or  the 
fruits  setting,  as  in  Pears,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines.  Apples  set  a  very  liberal  crop, 
and  the  harvest  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  average  yield.  Certain  varieties  con- 
tributed to  this  result  in  a  greater  measure 
than  others,  and  well-tilled  soils  of  good 
depth  showed  their  superior  value  as  com- 
pared with  gardens  Ices  favourably  situ- 
ated ;  but,  taking  varieties  and  situations 
collectively,  the  general  crop  of  Apples  was 
not  only  plentiful,  but  the  fruits  excelled  in 
size  the  anticipations  of  fruit-growers.  The 
worst  pest  that  affected  the  Apple  crop  was 
the  codlin  moth,  a  scourge  that  always  en- 
gages the  attention  of  cultivators  in  some 
degree,  but  which  attacked  more  fruits  in 
the  past  season  than  we  ever  remember. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  which  succeeded 
unusually  well,  appeared  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  special  attack  ;  in  some  cases  every 
fruit  on  a  tree  was  found  to  contain  a 
maggot.  For  this  visitation  the  season 
was  partl.v  to  blame  ;  for,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  these  columns  in  September 
by  A  Southern  Fruit  Groirer,  the  great 
heat'  caused  two  broods  to  be  hatched. 
Concerning  the  keeping  qualities  of 
Apples,  the  reports  we  have  received  are 
conflicting.  In  some  cases  they  are  said  to 
be  keeping  well,  whilst  in  many  others  they 
exhibit  quite  an  opposite  character.  Small 
fruits  suffered  severely  from  the  drought  ; 
in  many  gardens  the  fruit  actually  withered 
on  the  bushes. 

The  Potato  crops  were  lighter  th-an 
usual,  and  although  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  brilliant  summer  would 
prevent  the  spread  of  fungous  diseases, 
we  received  reports  which  showed  that 
the  common  disease  (Phytophthora  infes- 
tans)  caused  considerable  trouble,  and 
warty  disease  asserted  itself  in  localities 
where  this  malady  had  not  been  previously 
detected. 

The  most  serious  effects  of  the  drought 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  check  to  all  crops  of 
the  Cabbage  tribe.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember there  was  such  a  scarcity  in  the 
markets  as  is  rarely  witnessed,  and  very 
high  prices  were  paid  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances where,  owing  to  some  local  circum- 
stances having  compensated  for  the  ab- 
sence of  rain,  satisfactory  crops  were  ob- 
tained. Later,  when  the  influence  of 
autumn  rains  made  itself  felt,  the  supplies 
gradually  increased ;  and  in  December, 
when  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Savoys  be- 
came available,  the  London  supply,  at  any 


rate,  appeared  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
season. 

The  year  has  not  been  marked  by  any 
horticultural  event  of  outstanding  import- 
ance, such,  for  instance,  as  will  charac- 
terize the  year  now  about  to  open,  but 
much  work  has  been  done  with  a  view  to 
forwarding  the  interests  of  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition.  The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  has  held  tw-o  exlii- 
bitions,  in  addition  to  the  fortnightly 
shows  in  ths  Society's  Hall  at  Vincent 
Square,  which  appear  to  be  increasingly 
successful.  The  first  of  the  special  exhibi- 
tions was  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  as 
usual,  and  it  attracted  crowds  of  visitors. 
Queen  Alexandra  showed  the  interest  Her 
Majesty  is  known  to  have  in  gardening  by 
visiting  this  show,  and  the  success  of  the 
exhibition,  from  the  popular  point  of  view, 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
visitors  again  experienced  the  discomforts 
inseparable  from  a  show  of  this  nature,  for 
which  no  better  arrangements  can  be  made 
than  those  possible  in  the  restricted  area 
available  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  summer  show  in  the  Olympia  build- 
ing was  regarded  by  most  people  as  some- 
thing of  an  experiment,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  Circumstances  wero 
against  the  success  of  this  exhibition  ;  the 
Coronation  festivities  were  already  ovtr 
and  many  people  had  left  London  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  heat.  Apart  from  these 
facts,  there  was  the  further  disadvantage 
that  the  great  glass  structure  was  mott 
inappropriate  for  the  tropical  conditions 
that  prevailed,  though  it  may  be  welt 
suited  for  an  exhibition  in  wet  weather. 
Moreover,  those  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  exhibition  failed  to  take 
ordinary  measures  to  adapt  the  building  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed. 
For  these  reasons  the  show  was  not  an  un- 
qualified success  even  as  a  spectacle, 
though  there  were  individual  exhibits  of 
great  taste  and  wonderful  variety,  and,  as 
showing  the  resources  of  British  horticul- 
ture, the  display  was  amongst  the  most 
exhaustive  witnessed  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  numerous  special  societies  have 
held  exhibitions  of  their  favourite  flowers, 
chief  amongst  which  were  the  Hose,  Sweet 
Pea,  and  Chrysanthemum  shows.  Th^ 
National  Rose  Society  has  continued  its 
prosperous  career,  and  shown  increased 
activity  in  various  directions.  Its  shows 
have  been  successful,  and  its  publi- 
cations have  met  with  the  appreciation 
of  all  Rose  cultivators.  The  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society's  exhibition  was  as 
successful  as  hitherto,  notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  sensational  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  which  exhibition  the 
proprietors  of  the  Daibj  Mail  offered 
a  first  prize  of  £l,000.  The  National 
Dahlia  Society,  though  in  less  pros- 
perous conditions  than  formerly,  has 
made  efforts  to  revive  popular  interest  in 
the  Dahlia  by  the  holding  of  a  confer- 
ence and  in  other  w'ays.  The  North  of 
England  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
most  energetically  engaged  in  its  attempts 
to  awaken  a  greater  interest  in  garden- 
ing in  the  northern  counties,  and  for  tho 
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stimulus  it  has  given  the  industry  it  de- 
serves every  sympathj-.  Efforts  were 
made  early  in  the  year  to  inaugurate  a 
National  Daffodil  Society,  but  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme  eventually  agreed 
to  accept  certain  overtures  made  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  competitive  Daffodil  show  in 
London  in  1912.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  results  of  this  exhibition  will  be 
awaited  before  any  steps  are  again  consid- 
ered for  carrying  out  the  original  project. 

The  fourth  genetic  conference  was 
held  in  Paris  in  September.  The  reports, 
necessarily  brief,  published  in  these - 
columns,  clearly  showed  that  the  event 
attracted  much  attention  in  scientific 
circles,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
hut  that,  whsn  the  proceedings  are  pub- 
lished, the  papers  will  contribute  to  the 
elucidation  of  that  most  important  subject, 
hsredity. 

In  respect  to  educational  subjects,  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  early  in  the  year, 
the  Reading  University  College  published 
a  valuable  and  suggestive  report  of  a 
deputation  which  visited  America  and 
Canada  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring into  the  methods  of  agricul- 
tural teaching  in  those  countries.  As 
bearing  on  a  kindred  subject,  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  recent  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal contained  the  announcement  that  a 
committee  has  been  asked  by  the  Royal 
Horticidtural  Society  to  enquire  into  the 
c|ue.stion  as  to  the  desirability  of  insti- 
tuting a  National  Diploma  for  gar- 
deners. The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee  will  be  awaited  with 
interest,  and  we  may  venture  to  hope 
that  some  way  may  be  found  of  providing 
gardeners  with  increased  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  of  raising  their 
status  in  the  public  estimation. 

In  attempting  a  review  of  the  events  of 
any  particular  year  there  must  always  be 
the  painful  necessity  of  noticing  the  losses 
horticulture  has  suffered  by  the  hand  (jf 
Death.  The  list  this  year  is  not  lighter 
than  usual.  Early  in  the  season  occurred 
the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  one  of 
the  principal  proprietors  of  this  journal, 
and  son  of  one  of  the  four  original  foun- 
ders. Amongst  many  otiiers  who  have 
done  good  work  and  furnished  brilliant 
examples  are  such  well-known  names  as 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  James  Douglas, 
1  )r.  Harry  Bolus,  Charles  Foster,  Victor 
Lcmoinc,  J.  H.  Hart  (of  Trinidad),  B. 
Latour  Marliac,  Edouard  Andre,  J.  J. 
Willis,  Colonel  Beddome,  Simon  A.  de 
Graaff,  A.  Weeks,  William  Earley, 
George  Woodgate,  Robert  Laird,  and 
the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales.  Many  of  those 
who  have  passed  from  our  midst  were 
men  whose  ripe  experience  was  in- 
valuable, but  unfortunately  their  know- 
ledge, for  the  most  part,  is  no  longer 
available  for  the  common  good,  because 
it  has  not  been  committed  to  paper. 
Nevertheless,  progress  is  being  made, 
and  tiiose  who  are  still  capable  of  useful 
efforts  should  be  stimulated  by  the  re- 
cords of  the  work  already  accomplished 
by  men  who  had  fewer  opportunities  of 
every  kind  than  are  now  available  to  Hiose 
who  really  desire  to  take  their  part  in 
furthering  the  world's  progress. 


Our  Almanac— We  shall  shortly  ss  le  a 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Almanac  for  the  year 
1912.  In  order  to  make  it  as  useful  as  possible  for 
reference,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
Horticultural,  Botanical  and  Allied  Societies,  or 
anij  nf  our  correspondents,  ivillsend  us  iMMEorATE 
INFORMATION  of  all  fixtures  for  tlie  coming  year. 

Our   Supplementary  Illustration. — 

Concerning  the  subject  of  our  Supplementary 
Illustration,  Primula  lichiangen?is,  Fon-est,  Mr. 
George  Forrest  writes  us  as  follows : — This 
species  is  a  handsome  rock  plant,  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  that  most  variable  and  widely- 
distributed  species,  Primula  cortusoides,  L. 
It  is  most  closely  related  to  P.  Veitchii, 
Duthie,  from  which  species  it  diffei-s  in 
only  a  few  minor  details,  such  as  its  inflated 
calyx  base,  the  fewer  flowers  borne  by  the 
umbel,  which  is  usually  simple,  and  in  the  under- 
surface  of  the  foliage  being  less  densely  tomen- 
tose.  The  species  attains  a  height  of  6  to  14 
inches,  and  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  flank  of  tlie 
Lichiang  Range,  N.W.  Yunnan,  where  it  grows 
amongst  dwarf  scrub  on  boulders,  and  on  the 
ledges  of  steep  limestone  cliffs  at  an  altitude  of 
10,000  to  10,500  feet.  The  situations  are  usually 
dry  and  shady,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  a 
much-enclosed  side  vaUey,  and,  though  I  found 
the  species  was  abundant  enough  in  that  particu- 
lar locality,  I  never  discovered  it  elsewhere  on 
the  range,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  province. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  and  vary  greatly  in  the 
depth  of  colouring,  from  light  rose  to  what  might 
almost  be  called  crimson  in  some  specimens,  and 
the  eye  is  greenish  yollow.  There  is  also  great 
variation  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  foliage 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  January  9.  There  will 
be  no  lecture  on  this  occasion. 

British      Gardeners-      Association.  —  A 

niL-fting  of  this  assuciation  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Januaiy  5,  at  7.30  p.m.,  in  the  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Altrincham,  Cheshire,  when  an  address 
upon  the  "  Advantages  of  Joining  the  B.G.A." 
will  be  given  by  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
A\'eathers 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hazelton.— The  garden  staff  at 
Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  have  presented  Mr. 
H.4ZELT0N,  the  gardener,  with  a  silver  inkstand 
and  walking  stick,  on  his  leaving  Knowsley  to 
take  up  the  duties  of  gardener  at  North  Alymms 
Park,  Hatfield,  in  succession  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Fielder.  It  will  be  remembered  that  iMr. 
Fielder  was  recently  appointed  gardener  to 
Miss  WiLLMOTT,  at  Warley  Place,  Brentwood. 

"  Jardinage.'— We  have  already  remarked 
on  this  new  gardening  publication.  The  second 
issue  contains  a  full-paged  plate  of  .M. 
ViGER,  M.  Albert  Truffaut  and  M.  Abel 
Chatenay,  the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France.  In  No.  3  the  coloured  cover  illustra- 
tion of  Blue  Hydrangeas  is  very  effective. 
Some  photographic  views  of  the  Paris  Autumn 
Show  are  given.  In  particular,  we  notice  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  and  his  group, 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  French 
Press. 

Salt  as  a  Fungicide.— In  a  contribution  to 

MiiLLER's  Deiilfeh"  Gurlner-Zeitung  the  use  of 
common  salt  as  a  fungicide  is  recommended. 
For  cleaning  glasshouses  a  solution  of  salt  and 
soda  in  hot  water  is  said  to  be  very  effective,  and 
cracks  and  corners  of  propagating  and  other 
houses  rnay  be  syringed  with  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion'of  salt  (about  3^  ounces  per  gallon).  Cuttings 
and  plants  may  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  half 
this  strength,  though  for  the  more  tender  sub- 
jects it  is  better  to  use  a  solution  of  about  1  ounce 
of  .salt  to  one  gallon  of  w.iter. 


Retirement.— Mr,  Robeet  Dawes,  head  gar- 
dener and  forester  for  the  past  30  years  at 
Templenewsam,  Leeds,  will  resign  that  "position 
early  in  the  New  Year.  Mr.  Dawes's  friends 
will  be  gratified  to  know  that  his  long  service  is 
being  handsomely  acknowledged  by  his  present 
employer,  the  Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  M.P. 

Gardeners'  Social  Evening.  —  The  lotli 
annual  social  gathering  of  the  gardening  staff 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  be  held  at  the 
Boat  House,  Kew,  on  Friday,  January  12, 
commencing  at  7  p.m.  The  hon.'sec,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Butcher,  34,  Alexandra  Road,  Richmond,  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  past  Kewites,  intending  to 
be  present,  on  or  before  January  4, 

Sir    Trevor    Lawrence,    Bart. — The 

esteemed  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  attains  his  80th  birthday  on  the  30th 
inst.  Our  readers  will  join  us  in  offering  him 
hearty  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

Spraying  for  the  Gooseberry-mildew.— 

In  our  report  last  week  oit  the  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  North  of  England  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  a  printer's  error  made  JNIr. 
Emptaoe  state  that  the  amount  of  sulphate  of 
copper  for  spraying  in  winter  should  be  11  lbs. 
to  25  gallons  of  water.  It  should  have  read  1  lb. 
of  copper  sulphate  to  the  same  quantity  of  water. 

American    Gooseberry-mildew    on    Red 

Currant    Bushes Although  in   comparison 

with  the  previous  year  there  has  been  less  of 
this  mildew  on  the  shoots  of  Gooseberry  bushes 
in  Cambridgeshire,  there  has  been  nevertheless 
a  marked  development  of  the  fungus  on  Red 
Currant  bushes,  particularly  on  the  variety 
known  as  Raby  Castle,  In  1908,  one  case  of 
disease  on  Red  Currants  was  recorded  in  this 
comity,  but  until  the  present  year  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  the  mildew  on  this  kind  of  bush. 
During  the  past  summer  no  fewer  than  59  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  reported  on  Red  Currants, 
most  of  which,  however,  were  only  slight.  The 
first  attack  on  Red  Currants  was  recorded  on 
July  19,  or  two  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  summer  stage  of  the  fungus  on  Ctooseberry 
bushes.  The  diseased  Currant  bushes  were 
in  all  cases  in  the  vicinity  of  mildewed 
Gooseberry  bushes.  To  judge  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mildew  from  Red  Currants 
during  the  two  previous  years,  and  from 
its  relatively  late  appearance  this  year,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  as  if  the  fungus  had  adapted  itself 
to  a  host  which  hitherto  has  been  practically 
immune  from  attack  in  this  particular  area.  It 
is  remarkable  that,  in  a  season  which  has 
been  characterised  by  a  decrease  in  intensity 
of  the  disease  on  Gooseberry  bushes,  the  fungus 
should  have  attacked  Red  Currants  much  more 
than  in  previous  years.  In  the  case  of  Red 
Currant  bushes,,  the  mildew  affects  the  stalks 
and  blades  of  the  leaves  more  severely  than  t!ie 
stems ;  whereas,  on  Gooseberry  bushes,  the  re- 
verse more  frequently  occurs.  Perithecia  or 
"winter  spores"  were  abundantly  developed  on 
the  mildewed  leaves  of  these  Red  Currants. 
This  adaptation  of  the  fungus  to  live  on  another 
host  is  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
producing  varieties  of  Gooseberry  bushes  which 
.shall  be  immune  from  the  attacks  of  American 
mildew.  When  one  considers  the  question  of" 
producing  varieties  of  economic  plants  which 
shall  be  immune  from  the  attacks  of  certain 
parasitic  diseases,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the 
power  of  adaptability  possessed  by  these  para- 
sites ;  thus,  knowing  that  American  Gooseberry- 
mildew  may  adapt  iiself,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  live  on  Red  Currants,  one  recognises 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  breeding 
varieties  which '  shall  be  permanently  immune 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fungus  mny  be  fraught 
with  considerable  difficulty. 
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BACK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

(ConchiiUJ  from  p.  tSJ.) 
AMONG  THE  TRIMULAS. 
My  experiences  in  the  Fleimser-Thal 
taught  me  not  to  depreciate  my  chances  of  find- 
ing the  hybrid  Primulas.  Bitterly  did  I  regret 
having  cravenly  renounced  in  a  premature  des- 
pair, my  visit  to  the  district  where  minima 
meets  spectabilis,  and  produces  the  lovely  range 
of  hybrids  called  P.  Facchinii  and  P.  Dumou- 
linii.  Eagerly  did  I  set  forth  on  the  needle-in-a- 
bundle-of-hay  adventure,  which  is  the  search  for 
Primula  Juribella,  long  out  of  flower.  This 
species  dwells  with  its  parents  on  the  limestone 
Alps  under  the  Cimon  della  Pala  in  the  Southern 
Dolomites.     And  my  search  opened  auspiciously 


grey  tuff^ts  of  Campanula  Morettiana,  hanging 
out  of  crevices  in  rock  not  so  wholly  unnegotiable 
as  that  of  the  Schlern,  and  Potentilla  nitida  now 
approaching  the  full  beauty  of  its  heyday.  But 
still  no  sign  of  Primula  minima,  nor  any  likely 
place  for  it.  I  wandered  along  the  stony  ridges 
up  and  down,  having  no  notion  where  to  hunt 
for  P.  Juribella,  whether  in  crevices  with  its 
father,  or  in  turf  with  its  mother.  Obviously, 
turf  was  indicated,  but  there  was  at  present  no 
turf,  and  no  mother  either.  The  clouds  and 
rain  drove  fiercely  across  me,  and  blotted  out  the 
world.  Now  and  again  they  would  lift,  and  the 
Cimon  della  Pala  would  unfold  in  all  its  magni- 
ficent horror.  It  is  the  most  terrible  peak  in 
the  Dolomites,  if  not  in  any  range.  I  do  not 
even  except  the  Viso  and  the  JIatterhorn.     Five 


it,  you  can  tell  it  at  a  glance,  for  its  leaves 
have  lost  the  green  and  lucent  look  of  minima, 
and  are  more  dusty  grey  with  the  glue-glands, 
that  are  its  heritage  from  tyrolensis  (though, 
indeed,  it  has  not  nearly  so  many),;  they  are 
usually  a  trifle  broader  than  the  broadest  forms 
of  foliage  in  minima,  and  draw  out  to  an  oval, 
more  neatly  denticulated,  instead  of  ending 
abruptly  with  the  violent  horny  jags  of  minima. 
In  size,  it  seems  pure  minima,  and  is  a  variable 
hybrid,  even  in  this,  its  only  recoi'ded  station. 
I  found  one  form  much  bigger  than  the  rest, 
with  leaves  larger,  longer,  and  broader,  suggest- 
ing a  secondary  cross  with  tyrolensis.  Of  the 
flowers  I  cannot  yet  speak  ;  none  remained.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  found  the  remains  on  one 
piece  of  a  two  flowered  scape. 


Fig.    igo. — L.4!LI0-C.\TTLEYA    NELLA    (f,.-C.    DOMINIANA    LANGLEVENSIS    X    C.    LABIATa) 
(Awarded  R.H.S.  First-c'ass  Cenificale  on  December  19.) 
(Seep.  475.)    . 


in  the  discovery  that  all  the  rock  was  thickly 
clustered  with  P.  tyrolensis,  though  of  minima 
I  had  seen  as  yet  no  sign.  P.  tyrolensis  does 
not  grow  so  vast  and  wide  as  its  cousin  P. 
AUionii.  It  forms,  however,  dense,  serried 
sheets  all  up  and  down  the  sheer  crevices  of  the 
rock,  each  crown  separable  from  the  rest,  the 
whole  in  a  flat  crowd  of  rosettes,  instead  of  in 
the  radiating  uniform  cushions  in  which  Allionii 
depends  from  the  cliffs  and  grottos  of  Tenda. 
The  bloom  of  tyrolensis  had  completely  passed 
by  this  time.  I  only  succeeded  in  finding  one  or 
two  lingering  corollas  on  a  cold  and  northerly 
cliff.  These  stemless  flowers,  large  and  rosy  and 
ragged,  have  a  rare  charm,  even  though"  they 
may  not  succeed  in  rivalling,  quite,  the  wide 
splendours  of  P.  Allionii. 

There    were    other   treasures   here,    too;    great 


thousand  feet  of  absolutely  bare,  sheer  rock, 
shooting  up  in  a  naked  needle  like  the  finger  of 
death.  Poised  among  the  clouds  that  day,  it 
looked  even  higher  than  it  is,  and  more  awful. 
I  came  at  last,  in  the  mist,  on  a  grassy  slope. 
In  another  minute  mother  minima  appeared.  I 
now  climbed  like  an  aged  crone,  conning  every 
leaf  I  crossed,  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
sign  of  flower ;  and  five  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
before  I  lit  on  a  longer  leaf  than  usual — more 
oval,  darker,  more  glandular.  It  was  Primula 
Juribella,  of  course.  And  after  that  I  had  no 
further  difficulty.  The  hybrid  is  as  common, 
almost,  as  its  mother ;  growing  with  its  mother, 
in  and  out  of  tufts  of  Silene  Pumilio  (for  here 
occurs  a  small  and  sudden  outcrop  of  igneous 
reck).  It  is  very  much  nearer  to  minima  than 
to  tyrolensis;   but   when   once  you   have  sighted 


Much  more  difficult  to  find  than  this  are  the 
two  named  hybrids  produced  by  minima  and 
hirsuta  in  the  Brenner  district.  When  blooming 
time  is  over,  indeed ;  for  while  in  flower  P. 
Kellereri,  P.  Forsteri,  and  P.  Steinii  are  so 
gorgeous  that  they  could  almost  be  seen  from 
half-a-mile  away.  In  early  August,  however, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  them  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  abundance  and  the  polymor- 
phic luxuriance  of  P.  minima.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  few  species  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Alps 
and  ranging  tentatively  west.  As  I  know  it,  P. 
minima  becomes  more  and  more  abundant,  more 
and  more  stalwart,  as  one  approaches  the  centre 
of  its  kingdom  in  the  Eastern  Alps.  In  the 
highest  moors  of  the  Brenner  it  simply  makes 
the  turf,  and  develops  foliage  so  ample  and 
strong    as    to    be    barely    recognisable    for    the 
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meaner  minima  of  its  outlying  regions — so  as  in 
the  end,  indeed,  always  to  be  waking  one  to  sus- 
picions that  such-and-such  a  lush,  broad-leaved 
mass  cannot  be  merely  pure  minima.  Just 
down  below  on  the  rocks  by  the  river,  hangs 
hirsuta,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  P.  Juribella)  P. 
Forsteri  and  P.  Kellereri  are  only  to  be  sought 
among  the  wide  tussocks  of  their  mother  in  the 
heathery  herbage,  in  and  out  cf  the  mats  of 
Azalea  alpina.  And  though  the  two  species  grow 
so  commonly  and  so  close,  it  was  only  after  an 
hour's  ransacking  of  countless  knolls  of  minima, 
varied  by  a  dozen  false  starts  over  some  specially 
wide-foliaged  form,  that  at  last,  as  I  paused  on 
a  slope  in  despair,  I  found  that  my  unconscious 
eyes  wore  resting  full  on  Primula  Kelloreri. 
Again,  as  with  Juribella,  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
when  once  the  plant  has  been  sighted.  Both 
Kellereri  and  Forsteri,  though  closer,  the  one  to 
n  Inima,  the  other  to  hirsuta.  are  very  like  forms 
of  minima  on  first  glance.  But  as  Kellereri  has 
its  affinities  to  hirsuta,  you  recognise  it  clearly 
at  first  glimpse  among  minima.  It  is  larger, 
with  a  more  ramifying  habit.  Its  leaves  are 
bigger,  broader,  spathulate,  dentate,  wholly  dis- 
tinct, and  they  stand  quite  apart  from  the  glossy 
glabrous  green  of  minima's,  in  being  of  a  dark- 
ish grey-green,  thanks  to  their  glandular  inht-rit- 
ance  from  hirsuta.  Very  much  more  difficult  to 
tell  is  glorious  Forsteri,  which  five  minutes  later 
I  found  growing  half-a-yard  away.  For.  though 
this  is  twice  the  size  cf  the  ordinary  tx^pe  minima, 
yet  among  the  gigantic  minima  of  th-e-se  hills  it 
is  nothing  m.uch  out  cf  the  common ;  until  a 
difference  in  the  tone  of  its  green  strikes  your 
attention.  For  this,  though  quite  yellowish,  as 
in  minima,  glos.sylcoking  and  vivid,  is  somehow 
not  the  same.  Lcck  closer,  and  you  see  the 
leaves  have  lost  thc!ir  shine  through  being  slightly 
glandular,  and  that  they  draw  gradually  to  a 
toothed  oval  end — two  points  that  finally  differen- 
tiate the  plant  from  minima.  Both  these  hybrids 
(though  one  might  do  better  in  flower  time)  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  painfully  uncommon.  Aluch 
search  only  showed  me  one  colony  of  P.  Kellereri, 
and  two  of  P.  Forsteri.  But  1  almost  dare  suspect 
that  secondary  hybrids  might  be  found  amon:; 
the  extraordinarily  fine  type  of  apparent  minima 
that  covers  all  the  mountain-side  in  a  rippling 
mantle  of  shining  verdure. 

HIGHER  UP  AMONG  THE  PRIMULAS. 

Heedless  of  a  herd  of  four-and-twcnty  gigantic 
bulls  that  capered  round  m*  (agricultural  friends 
dispute  the  probabilities  <  f  their  having  been  all 
bulls,  but  they  were),  I  pursued  exhaustive  re- 
searches into  the  distribution  of  Primula  Kellereri 
and  P.  Forsteri,  and  then  continued  my  upward 
way  in  hope  of  P.  Hutcri  and  P.  salisbur- 
gensis.  As  one  climbs  the  mountain,  P.  minima 
gets  more  and  more  abundant,  until  in  the  end  it 
literally  possesses  all  the  slope.  But  by  this  time 
P.  glutinosa  had  almost  wholly  passed  out  of 
flower.  And  as  the  glutinosa  x  minima  hybrids 
(as  distinct  from  the  minima  x  glutinosa  hybrids) 
run  so  very  close  in  foliage  to  P.  glutinosa,  I  felt 
that  the  passing  cf  the  flowers  left  me  without 
much  chance  of  success.  The  climb,  too,  was  not 
a  fertile  one:  over  piles  of  gaunt  granitic  debris, 
in  which  there  was  no  consoling  sign  either  of 
Saxifraga  Rudolohiana  or  of  Ranunculus  Traun- 
fellneri,  both  of  which  I  had  been  led  to  hope 
abounded  in  the  Brenner  Alps.  However,  I  con- 
tinued toiling  up  towards  the  snow,  and  as  I 
toiled  the  few  flowers  of  Primula  glutinosa  be- 
came less  few,  until  in  the  end  I  came  out  on  a 
little  marsh,  where,  among  the  violet  beauties 
of  the  parent,  glowed  fiercely  the  amethystine 
richness  of  its  children. 

I  repeat  it :  the  names  P.  Huteri  and  P.  salis- 
burgensis  are  as  arbittary  as  those  of  P.  Flner- 
keana,  etc.  There  is  an  enormous  differentiable 
range  between  the  innumerable  children  of  P. 
minima  and  P.  glutinosa.  One  possible  drawback 
of  my  suggested  system  for  adumbrating  by 
mathematical  formulae  the  exact  relationship  of 
each  of  these   hybrids,   under  one  name,   would 


bs  the  fearful  quadratics  that  w'ould  be  required 
to  express  precisely  the  parentage  of  any  giveii 
hybrid.  (As  for  the  logarithms  that  would  ho 
wanted  to  express  Epi-Sophro-Liclio-Cattleya, 
imagination  boggles  at  them,  and  no  printer  would 
endure  theni.)  But  so  much  I  would  admit,  or 
suggest:  that  P.  salisburgensis  does  imply 
glutinosa  X  minima ;  whereas  P.  Floerkeana 
means  minima  X  glutinosa  :  of  this  latter  cross  I 
saw  no  sign  on  the  Brenner,  and  of  the  former 
none  in  the  Fleimser-Thal.  As  P.  Floerkeana  can 
be  described  as  a  minima  with  the  height  and 
habit  and  many-flowered  scape  of  glutinosa.  so 
P.  salisburgensis  might  be  called  a  diminished 
glutinosa  with  the  colouring  of  minima.  But,  of 
course,  even  so  much  differentiation  as  this  would 
be  unfair,  if  it  pretended  to  be  authoritative  or 
rigid. 

Primula  "Huteri — salisburgensis"  is  a  lovely 
little  plant.  It  seems  to  me  most  especially  to 
affect  very  wet  places— stones  and  shelves  over 
which  water  is  trickling  much  more  freely  than 
glutinosa  would  like  or  minima  endure.  The  little 
leaves  are  in  size  and  shape  reminiscent  of  P. 
glutinosa,  and  stand  up  in  the  same  way  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  of  a  much  lighter  green, 
much  less  glandular,  and  more  oval,  with  a  tine 
littlo  denticulation  at  their  rounded  tip.  The 
flowers  are  like  those  of  glutinosa,  but  a  trifle 
larger,  fewer  on  the  shorter  scape,  and  usually 
of  a  fulminating  hot  lilac-violet.  But  all  this 
range  of  hybrids  is  endlessly  variable  :  the  one 
called  Huteri  is  said  to  approach  nearer  to 
minima,  and  that  called  salisburgensis  to  glu- 
tinosa, and  I  have  a  most  lovely  "  salisburgensis  " 
whose  provenance  I  do  not  know,  which  is.  to 
all  appearance,  almost  pure  minima,  with  two  or 
three  glutinosa  flowers  on  a  stemless  scape,  and 
those  flowers  of  a  very  clear  lavender  blue.  The 
habit  of  type  salisburgensis  in  these  water-run- 
nels is  quite  intermediate :  it  forms  wide  mats  of 
scattered  little  colonies,  ramifying  from  each  other 
in  a  way  suggestive  of  P.  mi'nima,  yet  collecting 
into  tiny  tufts  of  two  or  three  crowns  quite  close 
together,  after  the  style  of  P.  glutinosa,  but  not 
so  densely  congregated. 

.Much  less  tangled  and  obscure  is  the  next  great 
range  of  hybrids  produced  bv  P.  minmia.  To 
find  it  sharing  mountains  with  P.  Clusiana  you 
have  to  go  far,  far  east,  into  the  limestone  Alps 
of  Austria.  And  here  P.  minima  is  even  larger, 
freer,  and  more  universal  than  on  the  Brenner 
chain ;  its  forma  are  infinite.  It  shares  its  lime- 
stone ranges  (precisely  the  same  limestone  ranges 
as  those  of  Ingleborough,  writ  thrice  .as  large), 
with  other  wonders,  too,  for  in  August  that  whole 
enormous  nKJuntain  is  one  rosy  sheet  of  Dianthus 
alpiiiHS,  filling  all  the  grass  with  the  unbroken 
refulgence  of  its  masses  ;  and  only  a  little  earlier 
the  higher  moorland  blushes  with  miles  of  Pri- 
mula minima,  interspersed  with  the  celestial  little 
fountains  of  Campanula  alpina  and  the  violet 
stars  of  the  genuine  Viola  alpina.  On  the  cliffs 
and  on  their  slopes  are  mats  of  beautiful  Poten- 
tilla  Clusiana.  like  a  pearl-white  version  of  P. 
nitida.  and  Primula  Auricula  gleams  among  mats 
of  P.  Clusiana  (but  does  not  interbreed),  and  Cam- 
panuJa  nulla  disputes  the  calcareous  debris  (cal- 
careous, mark  it|  with  Ratutnculus  alpestris  and 
Thlaspi  and  Viola  biflora,  in  black  humus  among 
blocks  of  limestone  such  as  that  beloved  of  Poly- 
podium  calcareum  under  Ingleborough. 

The  real  domain,  however,  of  Primula  Clusiana 
begins  higher  yet,  on  the  open  moorland  of  the 
upper  grassy  slopes.  Here  it  grows  exactly  like  its 
cousin  spectabilis  on  Rocca  Longa.  though  not 
in  quite  such  serried  masses.  It  has  a  similar, 
though  distinct,  splendour,  of  rich,  great,  rosy 
flowers  in  heads,  their  lobes  so  deeply  cloven  as 
to  give  a  fringed  effect.  It  was  loi'ig  over,  of 
course,  w-hen  I  saw  it,  but  I  suspect  it  of  tiot 
l>eing,  [jerhaps,  quite  so  inordinately  profuse  of 
blossom  as  spectabilis  in  nature,  thoutih  it]  llie 
garden  they  neitlier  of  them  have  a  fault.  At 
the.se  elevations,  however,  Clusiana  reigns 
supreme,  to  the  overshadowing  of  tho  lowlier 
minima:  I  had  ranged  much  ground  with  much 
care  before  at  last  I  came  on  P.  intermedia,  their 
lovely  hybrid.  P.  intermedia,  at  first  glance,  is  a 
concise,  tufty,  tiny  Clusiana  of  an  exquisite  neat- 
ness like  a  Sempervivum  ;  but  in  an  instant  the 
eye  is  caught  by  little,  spiny  jags  rotind  the  end 
of  tho   broad,   oval,   .shiny   leaves   (it     lias     been 


called  P.  spinulosa),  which,  in  real  Clusiana  as 
in  all  the  arthritica,  are  invariably  entire.  How- 
ever, the  toothing  of  the  leaves  is  almost  tho 
whole  of  minima's  contribution  to  P.  intermedia, 
which  has  Chisiana's  enormous  flowers  above  a 
rosette  of  half  the  size  of  Chisiana's.  with  some- 
thing almost  more  Rose-like  and  attractive  than 
even  the  neatness  of  minima.  From  what  I  saw 
of  the  hybrid,  it  is,  however,  certainlv  variable: 
and  as  it  is  no  less  certainly  fertile  (for  I  found 
capsules),  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does,  or  can, 
yield  secondary  crosses.  But  P.  intermedia 
clearly  is  Clusiana  x  minima  ;  I  found  nothing 
that  suggested  to  me  minima  X  Clusiana.  Where- 
as, in  all  the  other  minima  crosses,  minima  is 
usually  the  obvious  mother  and  pie-potent  parent. 
It  seems  less  powerful,  indeed,  with  arthritica 
than  with  erythrodosum :  for  Facchinii  and 
Dumoulinii  equally  suggest  the  motherhood  of 
.spectabilis.  In  habit.  P.  intermedia  forms  im- 
mense loosely-ramified  colonies,  deriving  at  onco 
from  the  densely-ramified  habit  of  minima,  and 
Clusiana's  tendency  to  independent  individuality. 
Reginald  Fairer. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 

BORDER  CAR\AT1()NS. 
Carnations  in  pots  now  placed  in  cold 
frames  will  almost  certainly,  in  some  varieties, 
have  "spot"  on  the  foliage.  Such  leaves  and 
others  that  have  turned  yellow  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  also  all  kinds  of  dirt  and  rubbish 
about  the  plants.  Even  though  the  soil  about 
the  roots  may  appear  to  be  dry,  no  water  should 
be  given  meanwhile,  as  much  moisture  is  always 
harmful  in  winter.  The  chief  value  of  frames 
in  the  case  of  border  Carnations  is  to  ward  off 
rains;  even  in  frosty  weather  a  current  of  air 
is  beneficial,  froist  being  harmless  so  long  as 
everything  about  the  plants  is  dry.  Those 
planted  out  may  also  require  attention  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning,  and,  should  the  plants  need 
support,  they  should  be  secured  to  sliort  sticks. 
Late-planted  layers  are  apt  to  become  loosened 
in  the  ground  through  frost,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  soil  firm  about  each ;  but  those 
planted  early  in  autumn  and  now  well  estab- 
lished will  not  need  this  attention.  B, 


SCOTLAND. 

EDINBURQH  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND 
THE      WAVERLEY      MARKET. 

A  PROPOSAL  made  by  the  Edinburgh  Market 
Gardeners  that  tickets  of  admission  to  tho 
Waverley  Market  shall  be  issued  to  the  trade  at 
a  charge  of  10s.  6d.  per  annum,  this  to  include 
the  right  to  admission  for  a  short  time  previous 
to  that  of  the  general  public,  has  been  before  the 
iMarkets  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Corpora- 
tion. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  2s.  6d.  per  annum 
shall  entitle  the  holder  of  a  ticket  to  early  ad- 
mission only,  and  that  the  ordinary  charges  bo 
paid  on  entry  to  the  market.  The  committee  re- 
commended that  no  change  be  made  in  the  exist- 
ing practice,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Coun- 
cil on  December  19  this  recornnienihition  was 
adopted.     Correspondent. 


L/ELIO-GATTLEVA    NELLA. 

Our  illustration  in  fig.  190  represents  a  finely- 
formed  and  brightly-coloured  hybrid,  obtained  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  from  a  cross  effected 
between  L.-C.  Dominiana  langleyensis  and  C. 
labiata.  The  rich  colour  of  L.-C.  Dominiana 
is  intensified  in  this  hybrid,  and  the  flower 
exhibits  the  good  shape  of  the  best  form  of  C. 
labiata.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  bright 
rose-colour  with  a  silvery  veining  and  a  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  The  lip  is  of  a 
glowing  ruby-red,  with  thin,  yellow  lines  from 
the  base.  The  plant  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  December  19  last. 
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HOMERIA   GOLLINA. 

This  pretty  South  African  bulb  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  gardens.  It  is  curious  that  the 
Homeria  should  be  so  uncommon  in  cultivation, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Cape  bulbs,  being 
far  more  vigorous  than  the  Sparaxis  and  in- 
creasing much  more  rapidly,  while  it  is  more 
reliable  than  the  Ixias  and  will  prove  tho- 
roughly robust  in  a  border  in  which  the  Ixia 
will  not  persist  for  two  seasons.  The  flowers 
are  charming  in  colour,  of  a  soft  apricot-pink 
flushed  with  orange,  with  a  bright-yellow 
eye  surrounded  by  faint  purple  pencillings. 
They  are  about  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  or 
more  are  carried  on  an  arching  stem  about  30 
inches  in  length  ;  the  leaves  are  4  feet  in  length 
and  rather  more  than  i  inch  in  breadth.  The 
flowers  close  in  the  evening  and  remain  shut 
during  the  night.  A  large  colony,  with  a  hun- 
dred or  more  fully  expanded  bloom-spikes  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  picture  in  the  May  sunshine. 
The  plant  increases  very  rapidly,  a  small  clump 
given  me  a  few  years  ago,  and  lifted  three 
years  later,  had  made  250  bulbs.  The  chief 
drawback  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Homeria 
arises  from  the  fondness  of  snails  for  the  succu- 
lent stems.  The  snails  climb  to  a  height  of 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  then  eat  the  stems 
through.  A  nightly  watch  is  necessary  when  the 
flower-stems  are  about  a  foot  in  height  in  order 
to  destroy  these  pests,  as  the  bed  will  be  flower- 
loss  unless  their  energy  is  checked.  The  brilliant 
Sparaxis  Fire  King  (crimson  with  a  golden 
centre),  S.  grandiflora,  and  Freesia  refracta  alba 
are  grown  in  the  same  border  as  the  Homeria, 
and  they  associate  well.  The  Homeria  succeeds 
best  in  a  light,  sandy  soil  in  a  raised  border  in 
front  of  a  south  wall.  The  species  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1793.  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The    Proposed   Gardeners'    Dinner. — In 

answer  to  Mr.  Divers  (p.  460),  I  may  say  that 
Friday  in  the  first  week  of  the  exhibition  was  at 
first  definitely  fixed  for  the  dinner,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  directors  of  the  exhibition  had 
arranged  a  banquet  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  on 
that  day.  The  Horticultural  Hall  has  been  placed 
at  the  committee's  disi^osal  for  the  dinner, 
but  this  offer  has  not  yet  been  accepted  officially. 
Then,  again,  very  many  gardeners  would  not 
be  present  at  the  exhibition  on  the  first  three- 
days,  because  of  the  admission  prices,  there  being 
no  reduction  for  gardeners'  wives.  It  is 
hoped  to  fix  the  dinner  as  early  as  6  p.m.  on  the 
Saturday.-     A.  Dean. 

The  Colouring  of  Apples.— Allow  me  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  printing  of  my  article  of 
last  week  on  this  subject.  The  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph  reads  ; — "  It  is  not  known  with 
certainty  whether  colouring  is  affected  by  in- 
fluences outside  the  fruit  or  exclusively  by  thase 
acting  from  within."  This  makes  me  say  the 
converse  of  what  I  intended.  The  latter  part  of 
the  sentence  should  read  thus: — "  affected  by  in- 
fluences outside  the  fruit  exclusively,  or  partly 
by  those  acting  from  within."  No  one  can  sup- 
pose that  internal  influences  alone  cause  colour- 
ing, and  such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
statements  preceding  the  erroneous  sentence,  as 
well  as  with  what  follows.    A  Sovthern  Orower. 

The  article  on  this  subject  (see  page 

447)  by  Southirn  Grower  is,  like  all  his  writings, 
most  suggestive  and  instructive.  Would  he  kindly 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  colour  depends  largely 
on  the  available  supplies  of  potash  in  the  soil?  I 
am  no  horticultural  chemist,  but  I  have  used  my 
own  eyes  and  "  picked  the  brains  "  of  .several 
"  old  hands,"  and  I  consider  that  Snnthern 
Grower  might  give  us  some  interesting  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  Burnt-clay  soil,  for  example, 
produces  a  rich  colour  in  Apples.  J .  Bernard 
Hall,  Itaiodon,  L'ed.^. 


The    Removal    of   Tree    Stumps.— I  was 

interested  in  the  article  on  p.  411  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  great  deal  of  dynamite  is  used  in  the  gold, 
ii-on,  copper  and  manganese  mines  here,  and  we 
use  a  great  deal  of  Nobel's  gelatine  dynamite  in 
the  gardens  and  woods,  for  blasting  both  rock  and 
wood.  Five  years  ago  we  made  a  new  herbaceous 
border,  and  over  300  detonators  were  employed, 
the  number  (M  cartridges  used  with  each  detona- 
tor varied  from  half  a  cartridge  to  five  whole 
ones ;  generally  from  one  to  two  will  remove  a 
large  quantity  of  rock  or  wood,  provided  it  has  a 
solid  place  and  too  much  work  is  not  given  to  the 
charge  used ;  in  this  matter  discretion  is  required. 
I  cannot  understand  2  lbs.  of  3  lbs.  being  used  for 
a  stump  :  it  would  be  a  very  large  one  for  us  to  use 
more  than  1  lb.  For  an  Oak  tree  cut  into  6  feet 
lengths  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  we  should  not  em- 
ploy more  than  I5  to  2  whole  cartridges.  In  the 
case  of  a  stump  it  would  often  be  found  that  no 
more  than  a  6-inch  hole  can  be  obtained  when 
half  a  cartridge  will  suffice.  The  work  is  carried 
out  here  by  the  garden  men,  and  I  may  say  I 
have  never  seen  mere  tlan  two  misfires,  which  are 


blasted,  as  it  will  simply  blow  out  with  a  tremen- 
dous report,  and  when  examined  a  hole  will  be 
found  at  the  weakest  point.  We  find  that  the 
explosion  is  affected  by  damp  ;  therefore,  when 
working  in  damp  situation,  both  charge  and  fuse 
should  be  well  greased  before  they  are  inserted, 
and  it  is  better  to  fire  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
used  in  a  bore  hole,  completely  under  water,  no 
packing  is  required.  Thoroughly  grease,  insert 
the  fuse,  leave  the  end  just  above  the  water ; 
fire  quickly,  giving  as  little  time  as  possible  for 
any  water  to  penetrate  and  cause  misfire.  F.  G. 
Brewer,  Bryntirion  Gardens,  DotgelUj. 

Traininq  Young  Stan  dar  ds.— Youn? 

standard  fruit  trees  are  too  often  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  after  they  have  been  planted 
and  staked,  the  notion  being  somewhat  prevalent 
that  a  standard  is  a  naturally-grown  tree,  as  dis- 
tinct from  a  trained  dwarf  tree.  One  cannot 
go  far  along  a  country  road  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  without  seeing  in.stances  of  the  bad 
results  of  this  mistaken  notion.  When  a 
standard  is  planted  just  as  it  arrives  from  the 
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very  dangerous  indeed,  and  should  be  treated 
with  great  care.  We  never  withdraw  a  charge, 
it  being  far  better  to  put  another  charge  above  it, 
after  very  carefully  removing  a  little  packing, 
taking  great  care  not  to  venture  near  the  other 
detonator,  as,  should  a  metal  tool  by  chance  touch 
this,  it  would  certainly  explode,  with  fatal  results 
to  the  operator.  Careful  packing  is  the  best 
prevention  of  misfires.  Should  the  fuse  get 
twisted  or  crushed,  the  fire  may  stop  at  this 
point.  It  must  be  understood  that  a  licence  is 
necessary  for  using  dynamite,  and  very  stringent 
precautions  against  accidentis  are  enforced  by 
law.  On  a  place  where  an  explosive  is  only 
i-equired  occasionally,  I  should  always  use  black 
blasting  powder;  it  can  be  used  with  far  less 
danger,  and  merely  requires  ramming  tightly 
with  an  iron  rod  and  hammer.  Place 
the  fuse  on  the  powder,  then  ram  a  little  more 
powder  in,  taking  care  not  to  crush  the  fuse,  then 
pack  with  paper,  moss  or  turf,  as  in  the  case 
with  dynamite,  and  should  a  misfire  occur  there 
is  no  danger  in  removing  the  packing  down  to 
the  powder  and  inserting  a  fresh  fuse  with  a 
little  more  powder,  when,  if  no  damp  is  present, 
it  should  fire  without  further  trouble.  I  do  not 
see  how  an  unsound  .stump  could  be  successfully 


nursery,  and  nothing  more  is  done  to  it,  little 
growth  is  usually  made  the  first  year,  and  that 
of  a  feeble  character,  while  some  of  the  buds  on 
the  previous  year's  growth  become  fruit-buds. 
If  these  latter  produce  fruit  the  following 
season,  the  slender  branches  are  weighed  down 
and  never  regain  their  proper  position.  The 
tree  is,  to  some  extent,  already  injured 
irretrievably,  unless  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  a 
man  who  knows  his  business.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  merits  of  pruning  a  tree 
at  planting  or  deferring  it  for  a  year  need  not 
be  entered  upon  here,  except  so  far  as  to  state 
that  one  or  the  other  course  must  be  adopted, 
instead  of  neither,  the  first  essential  being  to 
form  a  tree  that  shall  be  able  to  support  a  crop 
of  fruit  without  injury  to  itself.  If  the  whole  of 
the  growth  is  left  unpruned  as  it  comes 
from  the  nursery,  on  the  ground  that  the 
amount  of  root  formation  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  buds  which  break  out  in  the  spring, 
there  is,  at  least,  something  to  be  said  for  the 
method,  but  the  mistake  is  made  when  the 
branches  are  not  cut  back  after  the  first  year  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  their  original  length,  so 
that  the  vigorous  formation  of  the  future  frame- 
work of  the  tree  may  begin  the  followine  year. 
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This  cutting  back  seems  a  great  sacrifice  at  the 
time,  and  many  even  of  those  who  have  heard 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  have  not  the 
courage  to  do  it.  When,  on  the  other  system, 
the  growths  of  the  past  season  are  shortened  to 
one-half  or  one-third  at  the  time  of  planting,  the 
pruning,  after  the  first  season,  will  only  mean 
the  cutting  away  of  some  part  of  the  current 
year's  growth,  say,  two-thirds  of  ths  length  of 
the  weaker  growths,  and  one-half  that  of  the 
stronger  ones.  Xo  fruit  should  be  allowed  until 
the  third  year  at  the  earliest,  and  even  then 
should  be  restricted  to  a  few  specimens,  unless 
the  tree  be  very  vigorous.  In  deciding  what 
growths  to  leave  and  what  to  cut  out  in  subse- 
quent years,  some  imagination  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  pruner  to  picture  the  future  tree 
with  the  young  growths  of  to-day  developed  into 
large  brandies,  and  if  he  does  this,  it  will  often 
save  him  from  making  mistakes.  Fruit  spurs 
forming  on  the  young  branches  should  be  left, 
though  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  let  them  fruit 
the  first  year  they  flower ;  but  any  shoots  in  the 
interior  of  the  tree,  for  which  there  will,  ob- 
viously, be  no  room  as  brandies,  should  be  re- 
moved in  their  young  statfe  in  June,  wounds  then 
healing  over  rapidly,  and  without  a  number  of 
young  shoots  arising  from  them,  while  the 
energy  of  the  tree  will  be  more  usefully  diverted 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  main  branches. 
After  two  or  three  years'  growth,  some  branches 
for  which  it  was  thought  there  would  be  room 
will  be  seen  to  be  superfluous,  and  tlioiie 
should  be  cut  dean  off  at  the  point  of 
origin,  just  above  the  collar.  A  necessary  part 
of  the  training  of  young  standards  consists  in 
keeping  them  in  an  upright  position.  The  ties 
or  the  supports  frequently  give  way  after  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  tn'es 
leaning  at  all  angles.  With  most  trees,  if  in  a 
position  at  all  exposed,  five  to  seven  years  is  not 
too  long  to  keep  the  trees  supported.  Ahjcr 
Pcfts. 

The  Weather  at  Lambay  Island. — The 
rainfall  leni.stered  here  during  December 
amounted  to  3.28  inches.  The  heaviest  fall  oc- 
curred on  the  14th  inst.,  when  1  inch  was  regis- 
tered. Slight  frosts  were  experienced  on  the 
5th,  7th  and  9th  inst.  The  wind  during  the 
month  has  been  mostly  from  the  south-west,  and 
stiong  gales  have  been  frequent.  At  the  end 
of  October  the  ground  was  too  dry  for  planting ; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  too  wet.  Fortunately, 
November  was  fairly  favourable  for  the  work. 
We  have  splendid  crops  of  winter  Broccoli  grow- 
ing just  above  high-water  mark.  Celery  also  is 
very  good ;  two  rows  of  plants  were  inserted  in 
each  trench  manured  with  seaweed  and  dung  in 
equal  parts.  The  plants  gre\''  freely  during  the 
hot,  dry  summer,  and  were  not  supplied  with 
water  in  such  quantities  as  wore  those  in  other 
rows,  where  manure  only  was  used.  The  sea- 
weed retained  moisture.  So  far  as  size  and  quality 
is  concerned,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
plants  grown  under  both  systems.  C.  Husp, 
Lamhiiji  Island,  Knxh,  Co.  Duhlin. 

Greengages  not  Fruiting. — I  am  of  opinion 
that  Greengage  trees  grown  from  suckers  are 
much  more  fruitful  than  those  raised  by  budding 
or  grafting.  I  well  remember,  when  a  boy,  trees 
of  Greengage  in  cottage  gardens  in  North  Esse.x 
which  seldom  failed  to  produce  satisfactory 
crops.  Many  of  these  grew  as  spreading  bushes, 
ana  they  received  little  or  no  pruning.  The 
trees  did  not  produce  any  gross,  strong  shoots, 
but  were  annually  covered  with  fruit-buds.  I  be- 
lieve Greengages  are  largely  grown  at  Histon  and 
other  districts  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  would 
bo  interesting  to  learn  if  the  trees  are  raised  from 
suckers.  I  have  had  wall-trees  of  Greengages 
under  my  charge  (trees  raised  from  buds  and 
grafts),  but  a  good  crop  has  always  been  an  ex- 
ception, even  on  a  south  wall.  C.  liuse,  Lainhay 
Ishnid,  Hush,  Co.  Dublin. 

Winter  Flowers.- In  a  situation  sheltered 
by  the  high  west  wall  of  jny  garden  from  almost 
every  wind,  Heracleum  giganteum  is  at 
present  in  bloom.  This  stately,  umbelliferoii.s 
perennial,  of  ma.ssive  growth,  sometimes  attains 
to  a  height  of  12  feet.  It  is  also  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  record,  as  an  illustration  of  the  excep- 
tional mildness  of  the  season  in  south-western 
Scotland,  that  flowers,  nearly  as  large  and  effec- 
tive as  those  of  September,  adorned  the  beauti- 
ful "  Margaret  Dickson  "  Rose  and  "  Christian 


Curie  "  (one  of  the  finest  of  the  Wichuraianas) 
on  Christmas  Day.  Fragrant  flowers  that  bring 
sweetness  to  the  stern  heart  of  winter  are  suffi- 
ciently rare ;  but  there  is  one,  now  flowering  in 
my  gaiden,  viz.,  Tussilago  fragrans,  to  which  this 
precious  attribute  belongs.  Very  beautiful  at 
the  present  period  is  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
w  hich,  amid  every  form  of  atmospheric  adversity, 
flower's  with  matchless  beauty  and  marvellous 
luxuriance  on  cur  leafless  garden  w'alls.  David 
R.  Williamson,  ilanse  of  Kirkmaiden,  Wiijtown- 
shire,  N.B.,  Decemler  27,  1911. 

Hoggs  "  Fruit  Manual."  —  I  fear  your 
correspondent  D.  has  not  understood  the 
purport  of  my  note  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 11.  I  suggested  these  two  alternative.s, 
viz.,  (1)  the  publication  of  a  short  and  con- 
cise book  on  the  lines  of  Guide  Practique ; 
and  (2)  a  large  work,  the  arrangement  of 
which  should  follow  Le  Verger,  of  Slas.  This 
latter  work,  I  was  careful  to  remark,  would 
be  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  It  is  surely 
desirable  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the 
"  expert's  "  work  and  the  handy  list,  which, 
as  its  advertisement  would  probably  state,  . 
"  should  be  in  every  gardener's  hands."  The 
preparation  of  this  work  is  within  the  bounds  of 
early  achievement,  and  its  cost  could  probably  be 
kept  below  5s.  The  other  work  would  be,  no 
doubt,  a  financial  failure  and  would  need  to  be 
backed  up  by  a  wealthy  benefactor.  The  point, 
however,  I  wished  to  raise  was  not  the  question 
of  price,  but  that  of  the  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  work.     Edward  A.  Bunyard. 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin.— The  various  beds 
and  borders  in  Phoenix  Park  were  very  effective 
in  the  past  season.  The  judicious  planting  of 
Gunneras,  Osmundas,  Eucalyptus,  Cyperus, 
Polygonums,  Bamboos,  Yuccas,  and  many  othdr 
kindred  subjects  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes, 
ptKjls,  and  streams  has  been  charming  and  most 
satisfactory.  A  bed  which  was  worthy  of  special 
note  and  was  much  admired  by  visitors  contained 
good  standard  plants  of  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Turner  Pelargonium,  specimen  plants  of  Calceo- 
laria amplexicaulis  and  tall  Grevillea  robusta, 
edged  with  Iresine,  and  Pelargonium  Manglesii. 
Excellent  standard  Heliotropes  were  employed 
in  several  of  the  beds.  Another  bed  which  was 
very  bright  was  composed  of  scarlet  Begonias, 
white  \"iolas,  and  Iresine,  as  carpet  plants, 
with  Kochias,  Grevilleas,  and  Heliotropes  tower- 
ing above  them.  A  bed  composed  entirely  of 
succulent  plants  contained  many  plants  seldom 
used  for  this  purpose.  Aloes,  Agaves,  Gasteria  aci- 
naeifolia,  G.  disticha,  Opuntia  monacantha  and 
Semperviviura  arboreum  were  among  the  taller 
plants.  There  were  panels  of  Kleinia  rcpens, 
edged  with  Sempervivum  aureuni,  and  S.  tabu- 
la>forrae,  the  latter  species  planted  on  a  slightly- 
raised  edge,  in  a  manner  fully  showing  its 
tabular  form,  and  the  visitor  wondered  why 
such  a  plant  is  not  more  frequently  seen  as 
an  edging  plant.  Several  Mammillarias  were 
flowering,  as  were  also  Opuntia  horrida  and 
Cotyledon  gibbiflora  raetallica.  One  often 
finds  a  bed  of  succulent  plants  in  gardens 
chiefly  composed  of  odds  and  ends  selected 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  very  little  care  taken 
in  their  arrangement.  After  seeing  the  bed  in 
Phrenix  Park,  one  realises  what  can  be 
done  with  this  class  of  plants,  and  vows 
that,  in  the  future,  odds  and  ends  shall  be  kept 
in  the  background.  Ribbon  borders  have  been 
much  condemned  during  recent  years,  but  a  iior- 
der  of  this  description  planted  with  the  follow- 
ing subjects  was  very  effective.  The  backgr<nind 
was  composed  of  evergreens,  and  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis  formed  the  back  row,  the  next 
being  Pelargonium  Paul  Crampel,  with  the  fol- 
lowing Violas  in  rotation.  Queen  Alexandra, 
Royal  Scot,  Favourite,  Lord  Elcho,  J.  B.  Riding, 
Jackanapes,  and  Queen  of  the  Year,  edged  with 
Violetta.      O.   /fuse,  Lambay  Island,   Dublin. 


IVIARKEXS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  27, 
[V\'e  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for   the    subjoined 
reports.     They  are    furnished   to    us    regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  ace  responsible  for  the  quotations.      It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but    only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
ieport.     The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  dav  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
inoneday.— Eds.1 
Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s,d.  J 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


.  H.  LiNiuoT,  for  the  past  3  years  I-ureiuan  at  High 
Legh  Hall  Gardens.  Kiiutsford,  as  Gardener  to  Bhville 
SiANiKR.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Pcplow  Hall,  Market  Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

.  Frank  Maxey,  from  Drumlanrig  Gardens,  Thornhill, 
Dunifries-shire.  as  Gardener  to  Harold  VVRicLEy.  Esq., 
Ganton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  (Thanks  for  2s.  which  has 
been  placed  in  R.G.O.F.  box.) 


Arums    (see    Ricb- 

Lilium    speciosum 

ardia) 

rubrum,  pr.dz. 

Azalea,  per  dozen 

blooms  ; 

bunches 

4  0-50 

—  long      

2  0- 

Camellias,  per  box 

—  short 

0  9-10 

of  18'sand24's... 

2  0-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

p.  dz. bunches  : 

blooms,      best 

—  extra  special ... 

15  0-lS  0 

American    va- 

— special 

10  0-12  0 

rieties  

3  0-36 

—  ordinary 

8  0    — 

-  smaller,       per 
doz.     bundles 

Marguerite,       per 

18  0-21  0 

doz.  bunches: 

—  Carola,     crim- 

- Yellow 

16-20 

son,  extra  large 

5  0    — 

Narcissus,  per  doz. 

C  h  ry  santhemum 

bunches: 

sprays,      all 

—  Golden  Spur... 

12  0-1 ,';  0 

colours,  per  dz. 

-  Soleil  d'Or    ... 

2  6-  3  0 

bunches 

6  0-10  0 

Orchids,   Cattleya, 

—  blooms  p.  doz  : 

per  doz. 

12  0    — 

White 

2  0-30 

—  Odontoglossum 

•      Yellow 

2  0-30 

crispum 

3  0-40 

Bronze 

2  0-30 

Felargoninms, 

Vmk    

2  0-80 

p.  dz.  bunches: 

Eucharis,  per  doz, 

4  0    — 

—  Double  Scarlet 

8  0-12  0 

Euphorbia  pul- 

Richardia,  per  dz. 

cberrima(Hoin- 

blooms 

3  0-40 

settia),  per  doz. 

Koses,   12  blooms. 

blooms 

10  0-12  0 

—  Brides  maid, 

2  15-3  6 

Gardenia,  per  doz. 

6  U-  9  0 

-C.Mermet     ... 

2  6-86 

Helleborus  (Christ- 

— Liberty 

5  0-60 

mas  Roses),  p. 

—  Mme.      Abel 

dozen  

16-20 

Chalenay 

2  6-50 

Hyacinth  (Roman), 

-  Niphetos 

2  6-36 

pr.  doz.  biichs. 

60-8  0 

—  Richmond     ... 

6  0-00 

tiliuMi      auraluni 

—  Sunrise 

2  0-30 

per  bunch 

4  0-50 

tuberose,  gross  .  . 

5  0-60 

—  1  o  n  g  i  0  orum. 

—  long,  p.  bunch 

1  6    — 

lonK,   per  doz. 

3  0-36 

\'iolets,  dz.  bnchs. 

13-20 

—  shoit,  per  doz. 

3  0-  3  0 

-  Princess  of 

_  lancifoliuui 

Wales,  perdu/. 

alba,  long 

2  0-21 

bunches 

4  0-60 

—    —    short 

1  6-  2  U 

—  Parma 

4  0-50 

Cut  Foliage, 

He:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.u 

Adiant  um  Fern 

Croton  foliage,  var- 

(Maidenhair), 

ious,  per  dozen 

best,   per  doz. 

bunches 

12  0  15  0 

bunches 

6  0-70 

Cycas  leaves,  arti. 

Agrostis   (Fairy 

ficlal,  per  doz. 

3  0-12  0 

Grass},  per  dz 

Eulalia     japonica, 

bunches 

2  0-40 

per  bunch     ... 

10-10 

As|>aragus  plu- 
iiiosus,       long 
nails,  pr.Jdoz. 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

6  0     — 

16-20 

Myrtle,    dz.  bobs. 

—  medium,    doz. 

(English), 
small-leaved... 

bunches 

12  0-18  0 

6  0    — 

—  Sprengeri 

10  0  12  0 

—  French 

10     — 

Carnation    foliage, 

Smilax,  per  bunch 

doz.  bunches... 

4  0- 

of  6  trails 

10-13 

Plants  In  Pota 

,  Ac. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p 

Ferns,  in  thumbs. 

dozen  

6  0-70 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

Araucaria  excelsa 

—  in    small    and 

per  dozen 

18  0-21  0 

large  BO's      ... 

12  0-20  0 

Asparagus   pluino- 

—  in48'E,  per  dz. 

60    - 

sus  nanus,  per 

—  choicer    sorts. 

dozen  ...        ... 

10  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

8  0-12  0 

—  Sprengeri 

8  0-90 

—  in     82's,      per 

Aspidistra,  p.    dz., 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

green   

21  0-30  D 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

—  variegated 

30  0-CO  0 

dozen  

9  0-12  0 

Chrysanth  e  m  u  m 

Geonoma   gracilis 

in  pots,  white 

60's,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

Tier  dozen 

■ 

—  larger,  each  ... 

2  6-70 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz. 

—  Pink,  per  doz. 

8  0  12  0 

Kentia       Belniore- 
ana,  per  dozen 

6  0-42  0 

—  bronze,  p.  dz. 

—  Fosteriana, 

Cocos      Weddeli- 

60's,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

ana,per  dozen. 

—  larger,  p.  dozen 

18  0-60  0 

—  CD's       

6  0-12  0 

Lalania  borbonica. 

—  larger,  each  .. 

2  6-10  6 

per  dozen 

12  0-30  0 

CroloM,  per  dozen 

18  0-80  0 

Lilium     longi- 

Cyclamen,     in    4* 

florimi,  per  dz. 

20  0-21  0 

inch  pots  (48's) 

—  lancifolium  ru- 

per dozen 

10  0-12  0 

brum    in  pots, 

Cyperus  alterni 

per  dozen 
-  lancifolium 

15  0  18  (1 

folius,  per  doz 

5  0-60 

—  laxiis,  per  doz 

4  0-60 

alba      

15  0-18  0 

Dracc-ena,      green 

Marguerites, white 

per  doze,.      .. 

10  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

8  0-10  0 

Ericas,  per  dozen 

Pandanus  Veitchii 

—  hyeinalis 

10  0-12  0 

per  dozen 

36  0-18  0 

—  alba      

10  0-12  0 

Phasnix     rupicola 

—  melanlhera    .. 

18  0-24  0 

each 

2  6-21  0 

—  white      and 

Solanums 

fi  0-10  0 

pink,  small    ., 

86-6  0 

—  wrhile 

10  0-12  0 

Fruit:.  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 


Apples  (English  Apples, Californian 

cookers,       per  Nexvtowns,  pr. 

bushel 4  0-50  case     10  O-l-i)  0 

—  Nova     Scotian  —  Oregon   (Hood 

per  bairal      ...  15  0-25  0  River),  p.  case   16  0-18  0 

—  Wenalcbee.per  —  Canadian,    per 

case     10  0-15  0  |         barrel 20  0    — 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (i 


Apples: 

Nuts,  Almonds,per 

-  American,    per 

bag       

^•1  6    — 

barrel  

26  0-36  0 

—  Brazils,      new. 

Bananas,  bimch  : 

per  cwt.           ...85  0  100  0 

-  Doubles 

14  0    — 

—  Spanish,      per 

-   No.  1         „     ... 

11  U-U  0 

sack      

40  0  42  0 

—  lixtra 

1.5  0-10  0 

~  Harcelona,  per 

—  Giant        „     ... 

n  0  20  0 

bag       

85  6-26  6 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

11  6  -  1  0 

—  Chestnuts,  per 

—  Red  coloured... 

5  0-66 

bag 

6  0-18  0 

—  Jamaica  Giants, 

—  Cocoanuts 

per  ton           ...HO  0    —    I 

(lUO)     

\i  0-23  0 

—  Jamaica    Ordi. 

—  Knaiish    Cobs 

nary,    per  bo.^ 

per  lb 

0  6-0  6J 

(9  doz.) 

4  0-  6  G 

—  Walnut    s 

Cranberries,       per 

(Naples)      kiln 

case  (30  qts.)  .. 

10  0  11  0 

dried,   cwt. 

—  Cape  Cod,  per 

cases    

54  0    — 

case  (30  quarts) 

9  0     - 

—  French     Gren- 

Dates  (Tunis)  doz. 

obles,  per  bag 

6  6-70 

boxes   

4  6-56 

-   Boeris,  per  bag 

6  0-70 

Grape  Fruit,  case: 

Oranges,    Jamaica 

—  9fi's 

per  case 

8  G-n  6 

—  t-Os 

—  fi4's 

12  0-16  0 

-  Denia,  case  ... 

-  Jaffa,  p.  case... 

14  0-35  0 
9  6    - 

—  54's   

—  Mandarins, 

Grapes    (Englisb), 

per  box 

0  £i-4  0 

per  lb. ; 

Pears  (Californian), 

—  Muscat  of  Alex- 

per case 

10  6  16  6 

andria  

2  0-40 

—  Glon    Morceau 

10  0-12  6 

—  Cannon  Hall 

—  Easter  Beurre 

9  0-19  0 

Muscat 

2  0-60 

—  Winter     Nelis 

10  6-15  0 

—  Black  Alicante 

0  8-20 

—  Doyenne      d  u 

—  GrosColman... 

0  10-  2  6 

Cornice,  per 

—  (Guernsey), 

case 

18  0-20  0 

—  Gros     Cohnan 

0  8-10 

-  White  Cornice 

110    — 

—  (Bel^ian),  Gros 

—  (French),     per 

Colman,  p.  lb. 

0  8-10 

c:ate    

7  0-86 

-  Almeria.p.brl. 

14  6-17  6 

—  (American)  per 

Lemons 

barrel,  ISO  lbs. 

25  0-26  0 

—  (Naples),    case 

26  0-?.0  0 

—  cases    

7  0-76 

—  Malaga,  p.  case 

14  6  16  6 

—  Messina,      per 

6  0-18  6 

Pineapples,  St. 
Michael 

2  9-  G  0 

Limes,  per  case  ... 

4  0     — 

Quinces  (English). 

Mangoes,  per  do/. 

4  0-60 

J  bushel 

3  0    — 

Vegetables  :  Averatl 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s,d.   sd. 

s.d.    s.d. 

Arlichokes(Globe), 

Horseradish,    12 

pel  dozen 

3  0-40 

bundles 

11  0-12  0 

—  Ground,     per 

Leeks,  per  doz.     .. 

2  0-36 

J  bushel 

16-20 

Lettuce     (French), 

Asparagus,  Sprue.. 

10-12 

per  doz. 

16-20 

— '  Cavaillon 

4  0-46 

Mint,     per    dozen 

—  Paris  Green  ... 

5  6-60 

bunches 

2  6-60 

Aubergines,  p.  dz. 

16-20 

Mnshrooiiis,  culti. 

Beans,  Madeira,  pei 

vated,  p.  lb.  ... 

0  13-10 

basket 

2  6-36 

Miislairtaiid  Cress, 

—  Dwarf,  lb.      .. 

1  0-  1  li 

per  dozen  pun. 

Beetroot,    per 

nels      

1  0    — 

bushel  : 

Onions  (Dutch)  per 

-  Long    ...        ... 

2  0-30 

b..g       

8  6-90 

Brussel      Sprouts, 

-  English 

9  0-96 

per  \  bushel  ... 

13-20 

-  (Spanish),    per 

—  half'bags 

2  6-36 

8  6-90 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

2  6-80 

Parsley,  J  sieve    .'.'. 

10-16 

Cabbages(English) 

—  per  doz.    bun. 

2  0    — 

per  tally 

4  0-76 

Parsnips,  per  bag 

5  0-56 

CauUnovvers,  p.  dz. 

2  0-40 

Radishes  (English) 

—  (llalian,  p.  pad 

3  0    — 

per  dozen 
Rhubarb,     forced. 

0  9-10 

—  (Cornish),    pet 

crate    

4  0-46 

per  12  bundles 

1  0    1  G 

Celery      (washed) 

Savoys,  )ier  tally  .. 

5  0-80 

per  doz.  bndls. 

8  0-14  0 

Spinach,      per 

—  (unwashed),  pr. 

bushel 

4  0    7  0 

dozen  bundles 

6  0-11  0 

Seakdle,  p.  punnet 

13-16 

Carrots  (English), 

Tomatos     (Canary 

pr.  doz.  bun.... 

2  0-30 

Islands),      per 

—  (washed)  p.  bag 

4  0-50 

bundle 

16  0-1  80 

—  (unwashed)  per 

Turnips  (English) 

cwt 

3  0-40 

perdz.biiuch'-s 

2  0-26 

Chicory,  per  lb.  .. 

0  4    — 

—  bags    (washed 

4  0-46 

Cucumbers,  p.  dz 

6  0-10  0 

—  (unwashed)    .. 

3  0-36 

ICndive,  per  dozen 

2  0- 

Turnip  Tops,   jier 

Greens,  per  bag  .. 

10-10 

bag       

16-20 

Herbs      (sweet) 

Watercress,  p.  dz 

pkts.,  p.  gross 

7  0    — 

bunches 

0  6-0  6i 

Remark^.— Consignments  of  fruits  per  ss.  "  Minnetonka  " 
and  ss.  "  Tremona  "  amounted  to  about  15,000  p.Tc!\ase«, 
principally  Apples.  EnsUsh  Apples,  incUiduis  B!enli-im 
Pippin,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Dumelow's  Seedhng 
(Wellington),  are  a  fairly  good  supply,  but  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins  are  scarce.  Pears  are  fairly  plentiful,  the  varieties 
being  Winter  Nelis,  Glon  Morceau  and  Easter  Beurre.  Tliere 
are  also  a  few  fruits  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  from  France. 
Grapes  still  remain  a  good  supply,  and  fHow  a  slight  in- 
crease in  value,  English  Tomaios  are  finished  :  Teneriffe 
Tomatos  are  a  limited  supply,  consequently  their  prices  have 
hardened.  The  first  shipment  of  Cape  Fruit  to  hand  this 
week  consisted  of  Apricots,  Plums  and  Peaches.  The  pre- 
vailing mild  weather  limits  the  demand  for  vegetables. — 
E.  H.  R.,  Covntt  Garden,  December  27,  J911, 

Potatos. 

per  cwt.  per  cwt. 


THE    WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  emUui;  December  27. 
Anolktr  exceptionally  wet  ibcc/;.— Throughout  the  past 
19  days  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  unseasonably  cold 
day  or  night.  On  the  warmest  day  of  the  past  week  the 
highest  leading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  61";  while 
on  no  niglil  did  ihe  exposed  lliermonieter  regisler  more  than 
7"  o(  fio-t.  Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now 
about  2"  warmer  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen  on  all 
but  one  day  of  the  week,  and  lo  the  total  depth  of  moie  than 
2  inches.  Uuiing  the  lasi  25  days  there  have  occurred  only 
2  days  without  rail,  the  total  measurement  for  that  period 
being  no  less  than  6J  inches,  or  as  much  as  33  inches  in 
excess  of  the  average  fall  for  the  whole  of  the  month  ; 
9'.  gallons  of  rainwaler  have  passed  through  the  percola:ion 
gauge  on  which  short  gias,  is  growing  during  ilie  week,  and 
10  gallons  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  suu  shone  on 
an  average  for  46  minutes  a  day,  which  is  half-an  hour  a  day 
short  of 'the  usual  duration  at  the  end  of  Deceml.er.  The 
winds  were  again  moderately  high,  and  in  the  windiest  hour 
the  iTican  velocity  reached  21  miles -direction  W.N.W. 
Th-ie  was  about  a  seasonaLle  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  p.m.     E.  U.,  Bcrkhamsteii,  Decemb:r  27,  1911. 


Kents— 

Up-to-Date 
Lincolns  — 

Up-to-Daie 
British  Queen   . 
King  Edward    . 
Epicure  ...         . 
Northern  Star 
Evergoods 


4  0-43 

3  9-46 

4  0-43 
3  0-36 
3  0-39 
3  0-33 


Blacklands 
Bedfords  - 

Up-ioDate 


Ma 


CATALOGUES     nECSaVCD. 


SEEDS. 
iBBANs,  Altrincham. 
-KsoN,  BnowN,  AND  Tait,   Manchester. 

jAMis  W.  Mackisv,   Ltd.,  23,  Upiier  Sackville  Street, 

Dublin. 
IN   McKerchar,  35,  Giesbach  Road.   Upper   Holloway, 

London. 
ni;KT  F.  Upstone,  9  &  35,  Church  Street,  Rolherham. 
II.  CUTBUSH  &  Sc,  Highgate,  London. 
Blill-;  s<i  Co.,  Edinburgh. 
OMAS  METifvKN  &  SoNS,  15,  Priuces  Street,  Edinburgh. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

n.    CmcLiSH    s";;    Sons,    Highgate,     London.  -  Bulbous 
pbnls. 


Remarks. — Trade  is  very  quiet  owing  lo  the  holidays 
With  colder  weather  business  may  be  expected  to  improve 
but  it  is  not  anticipaled  that  prices  will  rise.  Stocks  ii 
London  are  still  very  heavy.  Ed'.cayd  /.  Newborn  Ccvrn 
O.liilen  ami  St.  I'ancras,  December  27,  I'JtI. 


Acetylene  Gas  Refuse  :  V ..  Cuih:  Culnny.  You 
will  find  several  notes  on  the  value  of  this  sub- 
stance as  a  manure,  also  the  best  methods  of 
usinj;  it  in  vol.  xlv.  Mr.  Staddon,  in  a  note 
pubfish.'d  in  Giirilnners'  Cluonich;,  Jlay  8, 
193J,  p.  299,  states  that  it  is  best  applied  to 
vacant  land,  where  it  should  be  dug  in,  and 
no  plant  should  be  placed  on  the  land  for  at 
least  two  months  after  the  gas  lime  is  applied. 
The  best  time  for  the  application  is  autumn  or 
spring.  Do  not  put  it  on  fresh  from  the 
generator  when  wet,  but  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner  of  the  garden,  where  it  can  stay  until 
it  is  well  drained  and  nearly  dry. 

Bulbs  Geovv'n  in  Moss  Fibre  :  V.,  Cape  Colony. 
The  reply  to  your  query  was  published  in  the 
isjue  for  November  4,  p.  329. 

C'HRYS.\NTHEMUMS     SUITABLE     FOR     MaHKET  :      ^-1 

Constant  Header.  The  following  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums  flower  during  September  and 
October,  and  are  suitable  for  market  culture  : — 
Mme.  Desgrange  (both  the  white  and  the  yellow 
varieties),  Goacher's  Crimson,  Sun.shine,  Pollie, 
Crantord  White,  White  Countess,  Cranford 
Pink,  Diana,  Ryecroft  Glory,  Roi  des  Blancs, 
and  Market  Red.  The  following  varieties  flower 
in  Noveml.T  :  Soleil  d'Octobre  (both  the  bronze 
and  the  golden  sorts),  Source  d'Or  (bronze  or 
yfU.ow),  Embleme  Poitevine,  R.  F.  Felton, 
Mrs.  Roots,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson  (golden). 
Bloneymaker  and  Bonnie  Dundee.  December 
flowering  varieties:  Miss  Willcox,  Mme.  R. 
Oberthur,  Sarah  Owen  (creamy-white),  Heston 
White,  Golden  Age,  Heston  Bronze,  Framfield 
Pink,  Winter  Cheer,  Tuxedo,  Queen  of  the 
Exe,  filabel  Morgan,  and  Bessie  Evans. 
G.iRDENING  E.MrLOYMENT  IN  AMERICA:  Hortu!>. 
A  correspondent  writing  from  America  in  the 
issue  for  February  10,  1906,  stated  that  young, 
well-trained  gardeners  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaiiting  good  situations  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Head  gardeners  and  superinten- 
dents generally  have  trouble  in  getting  good 
men,  and  New  York  seedsmen  are  always  glad 
to  hear  of  men  coming  from  England,  and 
although  they  offer  no  temporary  employment, 
they  are  ready  to  answer  all  enquiries.  March 
and'  April  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  best 
months  to  arrive.  The  wages  for  journeymen 
or      a-ssistants,      as      they      are      termed,      is 


about  ^50  to  $55  per  month,  without  board, 
or  .$30  to  $35  with  board  ;  board  and  lodging 
being  worth  about  $20  per  month.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  U.S.A.  for  anyone  to 
become  engaged  before  landing  by  advertising 
in  the  American  papers,  and  the  parties  who 
do  so  are  subject  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  are 
liable  to  be  deported. 

Hoof  P.(UitNos  as  Manure:  F.  R.,  Havant. 
Hoof  parings  provide  a  valuable  manure,  being 
one  of  the  best  organic  sources  of  nitrogen. 
Hoof,  like  horn  and  bone,  is  slow  in  its  action, 
and  yields  up  food  over  a  long  period.  It  is 
very  suitable  for  manuring  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  also  for  mixing  with  potting  soil. 
The  htxif  parings  should  be  mixed  with  horse 
drojjping,  covered  with  soil  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  montlis.  One  barrow  ful  of  the 
mixture  is  sufficient  dressing  for  10  square 
yards. 

Inarching  Vines:  Enqu'irer.  You  can  inarch 
Jluscat  of  Alexandria  on  your  established  vines 
of  .Mrs.  Piiice  and  Madresfield  Court  with 
every  prospect  of  success,  as  both  these  varie- 
ties produce  Muscat-flavoured  Grapes  of  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  probable  that  vines  of  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  inarched  on  established  vines 
of  Lady  Hutt  and  Lady  Downe's  would  produce 
Grapes  of  inferior  flavour.  You  could  train 
and  extend  the  vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
under  the  apex  of  the  roof  and  down  the  trellis 
under  the  other  half  of  the  span-root  house,  so 
as  to  take  the  place  of  the  four  vines  which 
you  propose  inarching,  cutting  these  back  an- 
nually to  make  room  for  the  growths  of  the 
iMuscats.  By  this  system  you  would  furnish 
the  trellis  under  that  half  of  the  roof  with 
fruit-bearing  wood  in  two  or  three  years'  time. 
By  extending  the  Muscat  vines  as  indicated, 
you  would  not  only  prevent  loss  of  crop  owing 
to  unoccupied  trellis  space  on  the  side  of  the 
house,  but  new  vigour  would  be  imparted  into 
the  vines,  and  this  would  result  in  an  increased 
weight  and  better  quality  of  the  bunches. 

Lobelia  Damping  Off  :  G.  H'.  F.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  a  fungus  Thielavia  basicola. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  water  the  soil  thoroughly, 
three  weeks  befor-e  it  is  used,  with  a  solution 
of  formalin,  using  one  part  in  100  parts  of 
water. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  S.,  Morp'lli.  The  Apple 
is  decayed ;  send  again  another  season  before 
the  fruit?  are  over-ripe. 

Names  of  Plants  :  W .  T.  i-  Co.  Colutea  ar- 
borescens  (Bladder  Senna). 

Site  for  Span -roofed  Orchard  House.  Con- 
slanl  Eeader.  Your  proposed  span-roofed 
house  should  run  north  and  south,  or  as  near 
to  this  position  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  the  structure  should  occupy  a  site  where 
surface  water  is  not  likely  to  accumulate.  A 
suitable-sized  house  would  be  one  20  feet  wide 
inside  the  walls,  which  should  rise  1  foot  above 
the  ground  line.  Front  ventilating  sashes  18 
inches  deep  and  about  3  feet  wide  should  be  in- 
cluded on  either  side.  The  rafters  should  be  14 
feel  long  and  fixed  at  18  inches  apart.  These 
dimensions  will  afford  a  clear  space  of  nearly 
10  feet  between  the  pathway  and  the  bottom 
of  the  ridge,  and  give  an  angle  of  about  30° 
to  the  roof.  The  ventilating  sashes  should  be 
regulated  by  WoUand's  or  some  other  con- 
tinuous opening  gear  hung  from  the  ridge  on 
either  side  at  intervals  of  four  bays,  and  the 
ventilators  on  one  side  should  be  fixed  angle- 
wise  to  those  on  the  other  side.  The  following 
12  varieties  of  Peaches  and  six  varieties  of 
Nectarines  are  suitable  for  cultivating  in  an 
orchard  house  : — Peaches  :  Alexander,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crimson 
Galande,  Dagmar,  Dytnond,  Harrington,  Vio- 
lette  Hative,  Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Walburton  Admirable  ; 
Nectarine.^ :  Cardinal,  Rivers'  Early,  Lord 
Napier,  Dryden,  Pineapple  and  Humboldt. 
The  names  of  the  varieties  of  both  kinds  of 
fruits  are  given  generally  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ripen. 

Communications  Received. -F.  B.  -W.  H.  W._J.  D._ 
R.  P.  B. -Doctor,  Hampstead —C.  C — C.  T._D.  R — 
W.  E.  B._H.  S.-P.  B.   S._A.  G,_G.  M.  T  _W.  M.  .J._ 
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